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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


In the preparation of this Commentary on the Catholic Epistles no pains have been spared 
to make it useful to Anglo-American readers. More than three years of labour have been 
bestowed upon it; and the translation of several Epistles, originally made from the earlier Ger¬ 
man editions, has been carefully revised by the latest. The addenda are numerous, and have 
entailed a vast amount of work. They will speak for themselves. It is hoped that the readings 
of the Oodex Smiaticus, uniformly embodied in this Commentary, the constant reference to the 
best English and other divines, ancient and modern, and the extracts from their comments on this 
section of the New Testament, will place th$ reader in possession of every element necessary to 
the understanding of these Epistles. 

I have endeavoured faithfully to comply with the general principles regulating the transla¬ 
tion; and if the reproduction of the style of four different writers presented peculiar difficulties, 
it is gratifying to me that none of the Catholic Epistles in Lange's Commentary have ever before 
been translated into English. The diversity of style, to which I have just referred, will be espe¬ 
cially apparent in the Introduction and the Critical and Exegetical portions of the Epistles of St. 
James, from the pen of Dr. Lange. He has an extraordinary genius for word-coining, and some 
of his combinations are so graphic, telling and original, that I have deemed it proper to reproduce 
them in English for the reason that these somewhat grotesque and strange-looking words have 
often the effect of stimulating the mental activity of the reader. The context is generally their 
oommentary; where this was not the case in the original, due recourse has been had to periphrastic 
explanations. 

On many questions I differ from the authors, and- the addenda are mostly made to remove 
onesidedness of statement. In numerous instances, however, I hesitated to express my dissent, 
because I did not think it fair to carry on a controversy with them in the pages of their own 
works. I am only responsible for the matter in brackets, [ ], marked M. 

May the Divine blessing rest upon my humble endeavours to aid in the elucidation of this 
important and interesting section of the Inspired Volume I 

To the reader I would say: u Err ores pauci fuerirU si forte libello,—errores paucos tollat 
arnica manus I” 

J. ISIDOB MOMBEBT. 

Lancaster , Pa., April 1, 1867. 
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DR LANGE’S 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION OF JAMES. 


This Commentary on the Epistle of James is the joint work of my respected friend, Dr. van 
Oosterzee and myself. The Introduction, the translation and the Critical and Exegetical notes, 
are my work; the Doctrinal and Homiletical sections have been supplied by Dr. van Oosterzee. 
I heartily thank my friend and collaborator for the cheerful and valuable help he has thus far 
bestowed upon this Commentary. 

With respect to the sections undertaken by me, there were especially two reasons which made 
the work one of peculiar interest to me. In the first place, I was anxious to improve this oppor¬ 
tunity to testify against the old Ebionito-apocryphal fiction of non-apostolic brothers of the Lord, 
who were, at the same time, held in high Apostolic repute. In the second place I desired to 
express my conviction that the Epistle of James (like the First Epistle of Peter and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews) cannot be sufficiently appreciated unless the history of the world, at the time 
when it was written, be constantly referred to, viz., the beginnings of that great Jewish revolu¬ 
tion against the Romans, which, with its national sympathies, was, to the Jews in general, a 
great temptation to become hardened, and to the Jewish Christians an equal temptation to apos¬ 
tasy. This historical reference, hitherto neglected, in my opinion, can only prove advantageous 
to the exposition of this Epistle. In this sense I have been working; may the fundamental 
thought of my work be attested by blessed results. 

I only add that I did not expect that my honoured collaborator would forthwith apply in 
the Doctrinal and Homiletical sections the aforesaid points of view, which have still to fight for 
recognition among theologians. On the contrary I thought it most desirable that the universal 
ride of the Epistle should be fully developed in the Doctrinal and Homiletical sections without 
special reference to its historical points; and, indeed, the independence of my friend, led me to 
expect an execution of his work carried out in this sense. The Commentary, as a whole, has 
doubtless gained in allsidedness by this recognition of the universal by the side of the historical 
point of view. 
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DR. LANGE’S 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION OF JAMES. 


My respected friend and cooperator, Dr. van Oosterzee, has charged me to represent him 
also in this Preface to the second edition. The first thing to be said imports the assurance that 
each has carefully, revised, and here and there rectified or improved his respective part, without 
subjecting the original shape of the work to unnecessary changes. 

Since the publication of the first edition Dr. van Oosterzee has been called and translated to 
Utrecht in the capacity of Professor ordinarius of Theology; he himself has thus occasioned 
the first and very gratifying change on the title-page. Another call, namely, the removal 
of our friend, the Rev. Chantepie de la Saussaye, from Leyden to Rotterdam, had, alas, the 
consequence that the note on page 5 of the first edition [not inserted in the translation for this 
very reason—M.] could not be fulfilled, according to which he had undertaken the preparing of 
the Johannean Epistles, but found himself for an indefinite period prevented to carry his task 
into effect. But, by the help of God, said section of this Commentary passed from one compe¬ 
tent hand to another. Our whole work, moreover, has lately made considerable progress; 
the publishers, as well as the authors, may look back upon the road already traversed, with 
cheerful gratitude, and forward to the goal with increasing hope. 

With reference to exegesis there have appeared since the publication of the first odition in 
1862, four theological novelties in our field of labour, which deserve to be noticed: The second 
edition of the Commentary on James , from the pen of Dr. Huther, appeared in 1863; last year 
the third edition of the respective section of de Wette's Handbook , prepared by Dr. Bruckner; 
in the same year also a new commentary, of considerable extent, on this Epistle, from the pen of 
the lately deceased venerable Professor Bouman of Utrecht, published after his death by his sons- 
under the title of “ itermanni Bouman, Theol. Dr. et in Acad. Rhenolrajcct. Prof. Ord. Com - 
meniariusperpetuus in Jacobi 'Epistolam post, mortem auctoris editus. Trajecti ad Rhenum apud 
Kemink et Fdium, 1865." To these Commentaries must be added the publication of the Codex 
Sinaiticus. 

The second edition of Hother's Commentary on the Epistle of James , having been concluded 
as early as October, 1862, has not led to reciprocal discussions between it and our exegetical work. 
Interesting is Huther's discussion with his reviewer, Professor Frank of Erlangen, introduced 
into the preface owing to the circumstance that his reviewer misconstrued the statement that 
Paul also teaches a consideration of works in the final judgment. Dr. Bruckner has referred to 
our work both in the Introduction and in his exposition. The circumstance, that we could not 
move that highly-esteemed theologian to pronounce in favour of the radical modifications of the 
exegesis of this Epistle, in consequence of the definite historical construction which we have put 
on it, does not disturb us or fill us with doubt; it must also be borne in mind that he had to deal 
with the revision of a book which, as the preparation of a mandatary work, imposed upon him 
the moet rigid self-constraint. In opposition to our statement that the author designed to fortify 
the Jewish Christians against the already roused revolutionary spirit of the Jews, without in¬ 
cautiously drawing the impending revolution in over-distinct colours, Bruckner simply contend® 
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DR. LANGE’S PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION OF JAMES. 


that then the “political fanaticism” ought at least to have been touched in the Epistle. In 
reply we have to observe, that it is characteristic of the apostolical wisdom of the author to 
oppose political fanaticism only in its religious motives and roots. These motives and roots, 
however, appear plain enough by replies to the following questions: 1. Which was the greatest 
common cause of all the twelve tribes of the Jews in part believing, in part still receptive of 
belief, during the sixth decade after the birth of Christ? 2. Which could be the manifold com¬ 
mon temptations which through patience and steadfastness they were to change into all joy? Or, 
to be still briefer, which was at that time the common great trial of faith of the twelve tribes ? 
And wherein had, consequently, the common proof to consist? 3. Why does the Apostle, after 
the general warning against representing the general temptation as a temptation from God, i. e. 
as a provocation, pass at once to the condemnation of wrath? 4. And what, in particular, is 
the import of the warning in chapter iii. 13 sqq., which even progresses to the naming of 
bKaraoTaola as the result of Cvtof and eptBeia*! Similar questions arise from each separate section 
of our Epistle in opposition to the non-historical construction of our Epistle as being merely a 
collection of edifying exhortations to good moral conduct, but where it is anything but edifying 
that the author straightway assumes that the poor were disregarded at worship and otherwise 
neglected in all the twelve tribes of the dispersion, and that the rich Christians were guilty of 
conduct that he felt justified or rather constrained to utter a woe on them. We reiterate the 
expression of our conviction, that the non-appreciation of the historical motives and prophetico- 
symbolical phraseology of the Epistle leaves its great one fundamental thought well-nigh un¬ 
opened, and this is proved by the extraordinary misconstructions which have been put upon it. 

Bouman, the venerable veteran of Dutch theology, who left his Commentary in manuscript, 
like a testament, to the care of his sons, has first of ail gladdened us by the decisiveness and 
scientific force with which he represents in the Introduction the view that the author of our 
Epistle could have been none other than the Apostle Jacobus Alphaei. May this example be a 
sign that theological science begins to turn away from the all-confounding and self-confused pre¬ 
judice, that a non-apostolical James had risen to the highest apostolical repute in the apostoli¬ 
cal Church, because he was a brother of the Lord according to the flesh, who at a late period 
became converted to the faith. We discover also a welcome agreement of the author with this 
Commentary in the assumption that the Epistle, though primarily addressed to Jewish Chris¬ 
tians, had also the secondary design of converting the receptive Jews to the faith; and that this 
circumstance accounts also for the prophetical colouring of the Epistle. His attaching particular 
importance to the parallelism between the Apostle as the head of the Church at Jerusalem and 
the High priest with reference to the Jewish dispersion, appears to us as not unfounded; but the 
hypothesis that the Epistle dates from the earliest time of the propagation of Christianity, does 
not induce us to change the view expressed by us in this respect in this Commentary, or to fortify 
it by the production of new arguments. The exposition itself resembles variously the Scholia- 
form, and moves in the track of the customary general and abstract construction of the Epistle, 
takes, however, in a learned and independent manner, cognizance of modern exegetes, and mani¬ 
fests also with reference to the Codex Sinailicus a free critical judgment. 

The readings of the Siuaiticus, wherever they appeared to be important, have mostly been 
added to the critical notes. 

May the joint preparation of this Epistle continue to be blessed in promoting the vital 
appreciation of the glorious totality of the Scripture as the Word of God, which appreciation 
must be consummated in the belief that all the writings of Paul and of James are in perfeot 
agreement with one another, and with the whole Scripture. 

THE EDITOR. 

Boxx, January 6, 1866. 
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EPISTLE GENERAL OF JAMES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE EPISTLE OP JAMES BEING THE FIRST AMONG THE SO-CALLED CATHOLIC 
EPISTLES, IT IS NECESSARY TO FOUND THE PARTICULAR INTRODUCTION TO 
THE EPISTLE OF JAMES ON A MORE GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE CATHOLIC 
EPISTLES. 


I. THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES IN GENERAL. 


1 . THE TEEM “CATHOLIC EPISTLES” AND THEIR STATUS (GERM. Bestand). 

The term “Catholic Epistles” embraces the seven Apostolic Epistles, which, besides the 
Panline Epistles and the Epistle to the Hebrews added to them, are found in the Canon of the 
New Testament; namely the Epistle of James, the two Epistles of Peter, the three Epistles of 
John and the Epistle of Jude. 

According to the primary and original meaning of kiriorofy KadoXudj, it denotes an encyclical 
writing, which as such was primarily addressed not to individual Churches or persons, but to a 
larger ecclesiastical sphere, to a number of Churches. In this sense Clement of Alexandria 
(Stromal, iv.) calls the Epistle of the Apostles and of the Church at Jerusalem addressed to 
Christian congregations according to Acts xv. 22-29 an eTrurrofy nadoXudj. So Origen ( contra 
Cdtvm i. 63) calls the Epistle of Barnabas, the contents of which characterize it an encyclical 
writing, Ka&oXudj. Eusebius (Hist. Ecd. v. 18) reports that Apollonius reproached Themison, 
the Montanist, with having written in imitation of the Apostle (probably John) an IkiotoXt) m- 
&oXiktj. This shows that the universal character of the First Epistle of John was designated by 
the term ‘Catholic’ as early as the time of Apollonius, that is: in the beginning of the third cen¬ 
tury. Even Origen applies this designation in this sense to the First Epistle of John (in the 
Commentary of John ), to the First Epistle of Peter (according to Euseb. vi. 25), and to the 
Epistle of Jude, but in passages which are found only in a Latin translation (Comment, in epist. 
ad Homan.). In the time of Eusebius, the term ‘Catholic’ was already applied to the whole 
group of Epistles, which we call Catholic. “James,” he says “is said to have written the first 
of the Catholic Epistles;” and then adverts to “the seven Epistles called Catholic.” (Hist. Eccl. 
iL 23). The meaning “ Epistles more general as to their contents and object,” which Guerike 
considers to be primary, could only be secondary, because it generally resulted from the nature 
of the encyclical writing; for the very first Catholic Epistle (Acts xv.) was not general as to its 
object and contents. There was but one step from changing the originally somewhat general 
character of these circular letters which assigned to them a more enlarged sphere of the Church, 
into one altogether general. Thus the Apostolical Epistle (Acts xv.) was already destined to 
apply to the whole Gentile-Christian Church, while the Epistle of James and probably that to 
the Hebrews were designed for the whole Jewish-Christian Church. In this sense, Oecumenius 
( Prolegom. m EpisL Jacob.) declared that they had been called ' Catholic/ inasmuch as they had 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE GENERAL OF JAMES. 


not been addressed to a particular people or city, like the Epistles of Paul, but to believers in 
general (as a whole, KadSlov), whether to Jewish Christians of the dispersion or even to all Chris¬ 
tians, as members of the same faith. 

In the Western Church the term epistolse canonica instead of catkolicm obtained great currency 
from the time of Junilius and Cassiodorus (see Credner, Inirod. p. 570). That this could not have 
been the original sense follows decisively from the fact that Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. ii. 23) applies 
the term 'Catholic 1 also to the Epistles of Dionysius of Corinth to the Churches at Lacedaemon, 
Athens, etc. But Eusebius probably combined also here with the idea of the encyclical character 
the idea of the universal, for he remarked concerning said Dionysius and his Epistle, " that he was 
most useful to $X[(anaaiv absolutely) in the Catholic Epistles which he addressed to the Churches/ 1 
Yet Eusebius gave already occasion that the idea of general reception or canonicity was com¬ 
bined with the idea of partial or entire universality by saying of the First Epistle of Peter: " The 
First Epistle of Peter is universally acknowledged, but the Acts of Peter, the Gospel according 
to Peter, the Preaching and the Revelation of Peter are not among the Catholic writings." 
[Hist. Eccl. iii. 3—M.].—It is evident that neither the idea of universality nor that of canonicity 
could be applied absolutely to the Catholic Epistles as contrasted with those of Paul. If they 
were called universal, the reference was to their more general tenor, if they were called canonical, 
the reference was at once to their more general contents and to their direct general authority, 
without any intention of seeking thereby to weaken the less direct universality and canonicity of 
the Pauline Epistles. 

Besides this definition of the term ' Catholic Epistles/ another has arisen in modem times, 
Hug in his Introduction to the Writings of the New Testament ii. p. 429 observes as follows: 
"After the Gospels and the Acts had been referred to one division and the writings of St. Paul 
to another, there were still remaining the writings of different authors which might again 
be collected under one head and had to be distinguished by a name of their own. They 
might most aptly be called Ka&oXacbv aUnaypa of the Apostles and the writings contained 
in it Kotval and icatioXucai , these two words being frequently used as synonymes by Greek 
writers." In proof of this statement, Hug brings forward the declaration of Clement of 
Alexandria concerning, the Apostolical Epistle, Acts xv. 23, namely, the Catholic Epistle in 
which all the Apostles took part. But t&v aKocrrdfaxv iravTuv has not the meaning which 
Hug discovers in it. He then cites the judgment of Eusebius that the "First Epistle of 
Peter is universally acknowledged, but the Acts of Peter, the Gospel according to Peter, the 
Preaching and Revelation of Peter are not among the Catholic writings." This, according to 
Hug, denotes the class to which the Apostolical writings in general were then referred. But the 
citation from Eusebius established rather the contrast between writings acknowled and writings 
not acknowledged. The circumstance, finally, that the Epistle of Barnabas is called Catholic, he 
tries to account for by the assertion that Barnabas also was sometimes called an Apostle. But 
the true explanation must be sought in its contents, far in the time of Origen, the Epistle of 
Barnabas was neither acknowledged as Apostolical nor as Canonical. In the sense of Hug, it has 
also been attempted to draw a parallel between the origin of the Canon of the Old Testament 
and that of the Canon of the New. For it is maintained that as in the formation of the Canon 
of the Old Testament, after the Thorah and the Prophets had been collected under their respec¬ 
tive heads, the remaining sacred writings, in general, were collected under the head of Hagio- 
grapha; so, in the formation of the Canon of the New Testament, after the Gospels and the Pauline 
Epistles (evayyihov and a7z6<j7o%o$) had been collected, the remaining sacred writings of the New 
Testament were collected under the head "Catholic Epistles," i. e. writings of the New Testament 
in general (koB67jov ).—Apart from possible objections to that view of the Old Testament, it is self- 
evident that in that case the reference ought to have been to Catholic writings and not to 
Catholic Epistles, and that then both the Revelation and the Epistle to the Hebrews ought to 
have been included in the last-named class. 

Credner gives the following natural account of the old arrangement of the Canon of the 
New Testament: " First historical notices of Jesus (the Gospels); then such notices of the Apos¬ 
tles; then general (catholic) Epistles of the Apostles; then Epistles to separate congregations 
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and to individuals (the Epistles of Paul). This primary arrangement originated in a dear per¬ 
ception of what was collected and why it was collected.'’ 

But the ideal principle of division has evidently been modified by historical relations. A 
division purely made with reference to subject-matter, would require the Epistle to the Ephesians 
and that to the Hebrews to be included among the Catholic Epistles, the second and third Epis¬ 
tles of John to be excluded from them. The latter, however, were considered as supplemental 
to the first Epistle of John, and the former retained by the great mass of the Pauline Epistles, as 
it were, by attraction. 

2. THE IMPORT OP THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES IN THE CANON OP T&E NEW TESTAMENT. 

The Catholic Epistles, comprehending only a small part of the New Testament 
Canon, are of the utmost importance on account of the completeness and fulness of that part* 
As the four Gospels are designed mutually to complement each other, so here the types of the 
doctrine of James, Peter and John, complement the type of the doctrine of Paul. By this com¬ 
plementing they preserve the Christian consciousness from a one-sided culture of the Pauline 
expression; by the variety and fulness of their modes of treatment and expression, they guarantee 
the fulness of Christian cognition and the full vitality and motion of the churchly spirit. Paul 
has been called the Apostle of faith; John the Apostle of love, Peter the Apostle of hope. This 
is a very imperfect mode of distinction, because, to name only one reason, it is exclusively Pauline; 
it denotes, nevertheless, the riches of the Apostolical complements furnished by the Catholio 
Epistles. These Epistles, moreover, are highly important as mirroring the condition of the 
Church during the latter period of the Apostolic age. In this respect they constitute an indis¬ 
pensable connecting-link between the Acts and the Pauline Epistles (excepting the Pastoral 
Epistles to which they are intimately related) on the one hand, and the Apocalypse and the 
Apostolical Fathers on the other.—While in the Book of Acts and the Pauline Epistles, we have 
the exhibition of the external diversity of the Churches which were springing up every where, 
as yet predominating over the certainly existing internal unity, the encyclical character of most 
of these Epistles (as also of that to the Hebrews) gives already greater prominence to the con¬ 
sciousness of a full, and moreover, of an external unity of the Church. This holds also good of 
the Epistle of James, for he addresses Christendom of Jewish origin not as an Ebionite Jewish- 
Christian but as an Apostle. These Epistles moreover acquaint us with the further develop¬ 
ments of Church-life in the Apostolic age; with the springing up of the Ebionite and Gnostic 
weeds among the wheat of pure doctrine, and on the other hand, with the development of the 
more distinct, the dogmatically more conscious Apostolic and church-testimony. Ebionitism is 
perfectly drawn in symbolical characters not sufficiently appreciated—in the Epistle of James 
(ch. ii. 2, etc.), in the first Epistle of John (ch. ii. 22, etc.), and probably also in the third of 
John (v. 9); Gnostic libertinism, on the other hand, is condemned in the Epistle of Jude, in the 
second of Peter (ch. ii.), and in 1 Jno. iv. 1, etc. With respect to ecclesiastical constitution, our 
Epistles confirm the identity of the Presbyterate and the Episcopate; but the dignity of the 
presbyter-bishop becomes more distinct in the position taken by Jude, James, John (2 Jno. 1) 
and Peter. That is, we have to deal with Apostolical men who, as leading presbyters, had even 
then entered upon close relations with specific ecclesiastical circles; this applies at least to 
James and John. We also obtain hints of the form of worship (Jude 12; 2 Pet. ii. 13), and of a 
certain method and gradation in the presentation of Christian doctrine (1 Jno. ii. 12, etc.). 

With respect to the relation of the different New Testament types of doctrine, so richly 
represented in the Catholic Epistles, we take for granted that in this field a conflict of doctrine 
is impossible but that differences of doctrine, various types, i. «. individual views, conceptions and 
modes of statement are necessary. All the Apostles are agreed in that they see in Christianity 
the New Testament, that is: 1, the fulfilment and therein the harmonious contrast of the Old 
Testament, the completed religion of revelation; 2, the fulfilment and contrast of all incomplete 
religions in general, the perfect religion absolutely; 3, consequently they see in the New Testa-, 
ment the primeval, even the everlasting Testament, the everlasting religion which, while it must 
branch out into the two ©ons of struggling development and of glorious consummation, oar 
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nevermore be followed by another religion. In these respects James is not by a hair’s breadth 
less evangelical (German: neutestamentlich) than Paul and John. 

The New Testament, according to all the New Testament types of doctrine, is the fulfilment, 
the real form, therefore, of the religion which the Old Testament had traced in the symbolical 
shadow. 

Christianity is the fulfilment of the law of the Old Testament, hence the royal law of love, 
the law of liberty, of spiritual life, of unity; such is the teaching of James. 

Christianity is the fulfilment of the theocracy of the Old Testament, hence the real kingdom 
of God, the real royal priesthood, which, first a kingdom of suffering, finds its consummation in 
a kingdom of glory; such is the teaching of Peter. 

Christianity is the fulfilment of the old Covenant, of the sacraments of the Old Testament, 
hence the real circumcision and regeneration, hence the real passover, the real redemption and the 
real new human life as the principle of a real new world of the resurrection, the New Covenant 
of faith and the new covenant-jubilee of the communion of faith; such is the teaching of Paul. 

Christianity is the fulfilment of the worship of the Old Testament, hence the real eternal 
Divine worship of the completed word, of the completed Sabbath, of completed sacrifice and of 
the completed festive-church (Germ: Fest-Gcmeinde.) ; such is—closely following Paul—the 
teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Christianity is the fulfilment of all the symbolism of the Old Testament, and of all the sym¬ 
bolism of primitive monotheism (Germ.- Urmonotheismus) in general, on which the Old Testament 
is founded, hence the real new world in the development of its glorification (Germ. Verkldrung) 
by the Personal Word in the threefold lustre of real light, real love and real life; such is the 
teaching of John. 

The Epistles of Peter (on the character of Peter see my Apostol. Age, I., p. 354, and the Article 
u Petrus," in Herzog’s Real- Encyclopaedia, ) are connected with the speeches of Peter in Acts, and 
the Petrine Gospel of Mark. They form a connecting link between the doctrine of James and 
that of Paul. 

The fundamental idea of the First Epistle op Peter is ch. i. 3, 4, the regeneration of Chris¬ 
tians out of suffering unto an incorruptible inheritance ( Land of inheritance and kingdom of inheri¬ 
tance) . The division is as follows: 

Introduction: The new hope of the spiritual Israel flowing from the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead, ch. i. 1-3. The theme already specified, ch. i. 4. 

I. Believers destined for this blessedness of the inheritance, ch. i. 5-9. 

II. The Old Testament pointing to this inheritance, v. 10-12. 

III. The pilgrimage of the spiritual Israel to this goal. Their sanctification. Their re¬ 
demption. Their brotherly love on the ground of their common heavenly descent by means of 
regeneration, ch. i. 13-25. 

IV. The New Covenant. The preparation of the New Testament. Christ the living stone, 
antitype of Sinai. Christians, the new theocracy ch. ii. 1-10. 

V. The wilderness-pilgrims (v. 11) and their behaviour towards pagans; a. according to 
the relations of the pagans, v. 12-17; b. according to the relations of the Christians. The beha¬ 
viour of enslaved men {males) ; that of wives, especially in mixed marriages, ch. ii. 18—iii. 2. 

VI. The behaviour of Christians among themselves, ch. iii. 3-8. 

* VII. Their behaviour towards persecutors, ch. iii. 9-22. 

VIII. Readiness and blessedness of suffering, ch. iv. 

IX. The proper relation of the leaders of the flock of God and those who are led, especially 
as the proper preparation against the adversary, ch. v. 1-9. Conclusion, Benediction and Salu¬ 
tation, v. 10-14. 

But compare the First Epistle of Peter in this commentary. As to its literature, we have 
still to mention Scholl's commentary, which has recently appeared. Erlangen 1861. 

With respect to the Second Epistle of Peter, we refer to our work, “ The Apostolical 
Ag {Das Aposlolische ZeUalter , Vol. I., p. 156). We continue to maintain the hypothesis there 
advanced, that the Epistle of Jude according to its contents was at a later period inserted in 
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tlie original Epistle of Peter. 1 The fundamental idea of the Second Epistle of Peter is this: 
Christians are promised to become partakers of the Divine nature by the knowledge of Christ’s 
glory and virtue; hence they are charged to make their godliness [evo&fieia —M.] sure by persever¬ 
ance, ch. L 3, 4. Conformably thereto is the Introduction, which serves the purpose of wishing 
and recommending them to grow in the knowledge of God and in Christ, ch. i. 1-3. Why this is 
necessary is shown by the argument.—The above mentioned theme, ch. i. 3, 4. 

Development: I. They are to grow therein practically by the development of their Chris¬ 
tian life, ch. i. 5-9. 

II. Their growth in knowledge is necessary, because otherwise they would fall through 
stumbling, v. 10-12. 

IIL Such a stumbling might be occasioned to them by his impending departure (his martyr- 
death) and lead to their doubting the promise of Christ’s advent, v. 13-19. (But prophecy is 
established as the word of the true prophets of God contrasted with the false prophets who shall 
arise, ch. i. 20—iii. 2). 

IV. The coming of those who deny the advent of Christ, ch. iii. 3, 4. 

V. Refutation of their denial, v. 5-13. Conclusion, with a reference to misinterpreted say¬ 
ings of Paul, concerning the advent of Christ, v. 14-18. 

The Epistle op Jude (on the character of Jude, see my Life of Jesus , II., 149, 699; 
Apostolical Age , I., p. 364.—Compare the Epistle of Jude in this work) may be regarded as the 
forerunner of the apocalyptic descriptions of Gnostic Antinomianism (2 Pet. ii.; Rev. ii. 6; w. 14 
15). The type of its doctrine and the symbolical mode of its expression connect it with the 
Epistle of James. Its more definite analogies in the Old Testament as revelations of the judg¬ 
ment are the books of Obadiah, Nahum, Habakkuk and Zephaniah. On the Apostolicity of its 
Author compare our special introduction to James. 

The fundamental idea of the Epistle of Jude: contending for the true faith against the false 
belief or unbelief of the (Gnostic) Anomists, v. 3. The introduction pursuant to this theme: a 
word addressed to those who continue preserved in Christ vv. 1, 2. The theme, v. 3. Division of 
the short Epistle. 

I. The real character of the Anomists: turning the grace of God into wantonness, v. 4. 

II. The ancient types of these Anomists and of their judgment; a, the people of Israel in 
the wilderness; b, the rebel-angels; c, the Sodomites, vv. 5-7. 

III. More definite characteristics. Fanaticism unfolding on the one hand into voluptuous¬ 
ness, on the other, into contempt of authority, vv. 8-10. The development of their ruin, v. 11. 
Their pseudo-Christian and anti-Christian character, vv. 12, 13. 

IV. Their coming foretold as to the fundamental trait of their character, viz., murmuring 
against revelation; a, by Enoch, the most ancient prophet (according to Jewish tradition, to 
which the book of Enoch also must be supposed to have been indebted); 6, by the Apostles of 
Christ, v. 14-20. 

V. Exhortation to proper behaviour towards them; a, defensive, vv. 20,21; b, polemical, v. 
22, 23. Conclusion. Benediction for the preservation of the readers and doxology, vv. 24, 25. 

The Epistles op John join with the Epistle to the Hebrews, as the last type of the deve¬ 
lopments of Pauline doctrine. They form in conjunction with his Gospel and Apocalypse the 
last and most completed type of New Testament doctrine. On the unity of this grand trilogy, 
compare my History of the Apostolic Age f II., p. 571. 

The much misunderstood unity of the three Epistles of John, flows from the relation of the 
second and third Epistles to the theme and division of the first. For the theme of the first Epistle 
is not, as is commonly supposed, communion with God through Christ, but the mutual com¬ 
munion of Christians based upon that communion. The true communion of the Church based 
upon walking in the light, ch. i. 7. The Introduction leads to this. The end of all Apostolical 
preaching is to bring about Apostolic communion as a medium of communion with the Father 
and the Son. For historically the communion with God is made to depend on communion with 

* I did not know at the lint adrandng of m y hypothesis, that Bertholdt had already considered the second chapter 
as aa interpolation. 
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the Apostles; but then the communion of Christians among themselves as a communion of 
perfect joy (the Kotvovia^KKfojoia) is made to depend on communion with the Lord. Henoe: 

I. The communion of God and Christ on which the communion of Christians is made to 
depend: o, permanent reconciliation; b, confession of sins; c, faith in the Advocate; d, the 
keeping of His commandments; e, that is, of His word; / i. e. of the commandment of brotherly 
love; ^formation of this behaviour in fathers, young men and children; A, the rooting of this 
behaviour in the love of God, as contrasted with the love of the world, ch. i. 7—ii. 17. 

II. The communion of Christians as contrasted with the Ebionito-Antichristian denial of 
Christ and hatred of the brethren, evidenced by the abandonment of communion , ch. ii. 18—iiL 
24. The Antichristians; a, seceded; b, denial that Jesus is the Christ, the Son; c, exhortation 
to perseverance in faith; d, the protection of the anointing (with the Holy Ghost); e, the dignity 
of adoption [ Kindschaft=at&te of being the children of God—M.]; /, the demonstration of adop¬ 
tion: righteousness, brotherly love. 

III. Maintenance of purity of communion as contrasted with Gnostic spirits tfho deny 
Christ having come in the flesh, ch. iv. 1-6. 

IV. The vitalizing of the communion of Christians among each other, ch. iv. 7—v. 12; a. 
The source of brotherly love: God is Love; 6, Maintenance of this love by brotherly love, by 
the Holy Ghost, by the confession of Christ; c, the perfecting of this love in joyfulness before 
God; in rejoicing in the brethren as God-born; d, Test of true brotherly love by the love of God 
as evidenced by faith in the Son of God. Conclusion. Exhortation to faith; to prayer; to 
intercession for erring brethren; to confidence; to watchfulness against deifying the world, ch. 
v. 12-21. 

Now since the First Epistle op John manifestly sets forth the law of the life of Christian 
communion, his two lesser Epistles are clearly corollaries of the first, the second (to the svplg) 
warning against a lax loosing of the limits of communion, and the third (to Gaius) contending on 
the other hand against a fanatical narrowing of its large-hearted and wide-reaching sphere. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, being so variously connected with the Catholic Epistlea 
and more particularly with the Epistle of James, we also add a brief notice on its construc¬ 
tion. Its fundamental idea is: Christ, the fulfiller of the revelation of the Old Testament as the 
Son of God, is as such the eternal Mediator of the real atonement-religion [Germ. Vcrsohnungs- 
kultus, the real worship of the religion of atonement—M.] f and therefore the eternal and hea¬ 
venly Centre thereof, ch. i. 2, 3. 

I. As such He is superior to the mediators of the Old Testament economy; a, to angels, 
even as God-Man, ch. i. 4—ii. 18; 6, to Moses, the servant of the house, as the Son preparing 
the house, ch. iii. 1-19; c, to Joshua, the mediator of Sabbath-rest in Canaan, ch. iv. 1-13; d, to 
Aaron, the Highpriest, as a Priest forever, who has offered obedience, ch. iv. 14—v. 14; e, to 
Mosaism in its entireness, tQ which the readers of the Epistle cannot return without falling away , 
oh. vi.; ft to Abraham even, as the real Priest of God, typified by Melchizodek, ch. vii. 1-11. 

II. As the priesthood of Christ is superior to the status of the Old Covenant, so is also the 
New Covenant with its services superior to the Old Covenant, a, The superiority of the new 
law and covenant, ch. vii. 12-22; b, the superiority of the new priesthood, w. 23-28; c, the supe¬ 
riority of the new sanctuary and its services, ch. viii. 1—x. 39. (1, The new tabernacle, 2, the 
New Testament, 3, the new entrance of the new High-priest into the holiest of holies. The new 
covenant-blood and sacrifice. 4. Warning against the new or the New Testament apostasy). 

III. Hence the New Testament faith is also the sublime completion and fulfilment of the 
old faith, ch. xi. 1-40. Warning against apostasy from this faith, ch. xii. 1-17.. 

IV. Hence also the new congregation on the spiritual Mount Zion, is superior to the old 
oongregation at Mount Sinai, ch. xii. 18-24. Warning against disobedience . Exhortation .to 
thank-offering; to the manifestation of this living service in brotherly love, ch. xii. 25—xiii. 7. 
Conclusion. The application, ch. xiii. 9. Caution against false teachers. Exhortation to bear¬ 
ing the reproach of Christ, to the life of prayer, to churchly disposition [t. e. with reference to ch. 
xiii. 17—M.]. Appropriate benediction and salutation, ch. xiii. 10-24. 
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8 . LITERATURE ON THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 

See the General Commentaries. Those on the New Testament Heubner, (Yol. IY., has 
since been published), Heidegger, Enchiridion, p. 617. Danz, Universal Dictionary, p. 513; 
Supplement, p. 60. Winer, Manual of Thcol. Literature , 1, p. 270; Supplement, p. 42. 
Lilibnthal, Bibl. Arckivarius, p. 734. Reuss, Introduction, p. 132. Wiesinger, The Epis¬ 
tle of James (Olshausen's Commentary, Yol. YI., part 1., p. 45). 

On the Catholic Epistles in general or in part: Clement of Alex., Didymus, Yen. 
Bede, Gryn^us, Aretius, Justinianus, Horne jus, Herder, Epistles of two brothers of Jesus 
in our Canon, Lemgo , 1775. 

On separate epistles: Schroder, Seemiller, Semler. Roos, Morus, Hottinger, 
Zacharle, Paraphrase Exposition. Gottingen, 1776. Bengel, Explanatory Paraphrase of 
the Catholic Epistles and the Revelation of John , Tubingen, 1781. Commentary by G. Schle- 
gel, 1783.—Carpzov, Epist. Oathol., Halle, 1790. J. L. W. Scherer, the Catholic Epistles 
YoL I. r James, Marburg, 1799. Augusti, the Catholic Epistles, Lemgo, 1801-1808. Pott, 
Epist. Oathol., 2 vols., 1786-1810. Gopfert, the so-called Catholic Epistles, Lemgo, 1801-1808, 
Grashof, the Epistles of the Holy Apostles James, Peter, John and Jude, translated and ex¬ 
plained, Essen, 1830. Jachmann, Commentary on James, Leipzig, 1838. Scharling, Jacobi 
et Judas Epistolcs, etc., Copenhagen, 1841. 

Treatises on the Catholic Epistles:—Staudlin, Comment, de fontibus Epistol. Oathol. 
Gottingen, 1790. Storr, de CathoL Epist . occasione et consilo, Tubingen, 1789. J. D. Schulze, 
on the Sources of the Epistles of Peter, etc. The literary character and value of Peter, Jude 
and James, Weissenfels, 1802. F. Lucre kmoroXaX Kadohsai, and Epistolce Oanonicas in Theol. 
Studien und Eritiken, 1836, p. 643-650. Meyer’s Commentary (Parts XII. XIY., XY., Com¬ 
mentary by Huther); De Wette, Exeget. Handbuch, I Yol. 3; III. YoL 1. 

[Besides the General Commentaries of Matthew Henry, Scott, Gill, Clarke, Whitby, 
IKOyly and Mant, Barnes and the Greek Testaments of Bloomfield, Alford and Words¬ 
worth, there are also the following: Apostolical Epistles: Cajetanus, Folio, Yenet., 1531. 
Titelman, F., Eluddatio in omnes epistolas apostol., 8vo., Anto., 1532.— Gualtherus, R* 
HomUoe in omnes epist. apostol., Folio., Tiguri, 1599.— Hemmingius, N. Comment in Omnes 
Epist. Apostol., Foiio, Lips., 1572.— Estius, Guilelmus, In omnes Epist., item in Oathol. Com¬ 
ment. Mogunti®, 1841-45. Dickson, D., Expos, analyt. omnium Apostol. Epistol., Glasg., 
1645.— Pyle, Thomas, A paraphrase, with notes upon the Acts, and all the Epistles, 2 vols. 
8vo., London, 1737.— Macknight, James, A new literal translation from the orig. Greek of all 
the Apostolical Epistles, etc., London, 1816. 

On the Catholic Epistles: Theophylact, Oecumenius, Aquinas, Hus, Faber, Cal¬ 
vin, Cocceius, Crit. Sacr., Cornelius aLapide, Riclot, Dom Louis, Paraphrase des Epitres 
Canoniques , 12vo., Metz 1727. (Much commended by Calmet). Collet, Samuel, Pract 
Paraphr. on the seven Catholic Epistles, etc., Lond., 1834. Benson, G., The seven Catholic 
Epistles. Sumner, Abp., Pract. Expos, of the general Epistles of James , Peter, John, and Jude 
8vo^ Lond. 1840.— M.]. 

II. THE EPISTLE OF JAMES. 

1. the author. 

James, who describes himself as Author of this Epistle, must be either the Apostle James 
the Less (Mark xv. 40), or the son of Alphous, Jacobus Alphaei (Matth. x. 8; Mark iii. 18; 
Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 18), or also “ the Lord’s brother” (GaL i. 19; ch. ii. 9), who is altogether 
identical with Jaoobus Alphmi (Acts i. 13; xtf. 17; xv. 13; xxi. 18). 

This definite hypothesis does not follow solely from the Introduction of this Epistle, iit 
which he calls himself "a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ ” But it does folio# 
from it, that James claimed to possess a prominent position in the Church, and felt conscious of 
being known to the whole Jewish-Christian Church as James, the servant of God and of Jesus 
Christ in an exclusive sense, which rendered it impossible to confound him with any other James. 
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But that the tradition of the Church ascribed to him (with a preponderance of testimony) Apos¬ 
tolical authority follows from the reception of his Epistle into the Canon, although it was 
enumerated among the Antilegomena; indeed it is matter of inquiry, whether during the third 
century it was not by confounding data and opinions first included for awhile among the Antile¬ 
gomena. 

It is settled, however, that James the Elder, the son of Zebedee, cannot have been the author 
of this Epistle, because he suffered martyrdom as early as A. D. 44 (Acts xii. 1, 2), while the 
internal allusions and statements of this Epistle belong to a much later period. The subscrip¬ 
tion in the Peschito and that in an old Latin translation ascribe without any reason the author¬ 
ship to him, and Luther took him for the pretended author. 

The question of the authorship of our Epistle would thus be settled, had not an old error 
diffused the opinion current in ancient tradition and modern theology, that it is necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish the Apostle Jacobus Alphaei from the Lord’s brothers. It is the old Ebionite apocryphal 
legend of the Lords brothers . 

Adhering to the simple statements of the New Testament all doubt concerning the identity 
of James with “the Lord’s brother ” must vanish; although we do not at once see why James 
the son of Alphaeus should be called the Lord's brother. 

For James, the son of Alphaeus, passes at once from the lists of the Apostles, given in the 
•Gospels (Matth. x. 2; Mark iii. 16; Luke vi. 14), into the list of the Apostles given in Acts 
(ch. i. 13). Here he appears as yet as James the son of Alphaeus, by the side of his prominent 
name-sake, the son of Zebedee, who is therefore called simply James. But immediately after 
the death of this prominent James (Acts xii. 2) there is mentioned another James, who beam 
that name without all further qualification (Acts xii. 47); and the assumption is highly impro¬ 
bable that James, the son of Alphaeus, should in so short a time, have vanished from the stage 
past all tracing, without being thought worthy of having even his death noticed by Luke, the 
historian, and that there should suddenly have sprung up some non-apostolical James, who 
actually occupied a prominent position among the Apostles. We are thus forced to maintain 
that if after the death of James the son of Zebedee, who was simply called James, there arose 
forthwith another James who went simply by that name, that James must have been the son 
of Alphaeus. And thus he is mentioned all through Acts, ever the same and ever in the same 
position of a mediator of the new Christian faith'and the historical national consciousness of his 
people (ch. xv. 13; xxi. 18). But while the last meeting of Paul the Apostle, and this James 
of the Acts, who is called James without any further addition to his name, occurred about 59- 
•60, A. D., it is to be noticed, that Paul made mention of James, as the Lord’s brother (Gal. i. 19; 
ii. 9) several years before that time (about A. D. 56-57); so also the appellation “ the Lord's 
brother,” simply, or “James” simply (1 Cor. ix. 5; ch. xv. 7 about A. D. 58). Here, again we 
■have to call attention to the circumstance that Paul, in the first chapter of Galatians, conjoins 
the same James, whom in the second chapter he describes as one of the pillars among the Apos¬ 
tles, with the rest of the Apostles, as the Lord’s brother. 

In the first place, then, we must hold fast the hypothesis that James the son of Alphaeus, 
and the Lord’s brother, are identical. The question now comes up, what is the relation of this 
(Supposition to the most ancient tradition of the Church? The oldest tradition is represented by 
Hegesippus and Clement of Alexandria. Hegesippus, according to Eusebius, iv. 23, reports as 
(follows: “James, the brother of the Lord received the government of the Church conjointly with 
jthe Apostles, who from the time of the Lord until our own was surnamed the Just by all; for 
many were called James, but this one was consecrated from his mother's womb.” Then follows 
an account of his holiness, the character of a pious N&zarite and a faithful Christian martyr. 
He undertook the government of the Church with the Apostles, that is, he was not the exclusive 
bishop, but the cooperation (in the office) was reserved to the Apostles as such. As bishop in 
the Apostolical sense, according to which every overseer of the Church was subject to the joint 
Apostolate of the Church, he was distinguished from the Apostles although he was at the same 
time.an Apostle, 1 just as Peter was distinguished as spokesman from the other Apostles, although 

*» Huther (p. 4, Note S) thinks that the prominent position of James at Jerusalem could not hare been owing to his 
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he belonged to their number, Acts v. 29 (6 TLfrpog k al ol andarotot), If we here press the letter in 
the sense of a distinction of the son of Alphaeus from the brother of the Lord, Hegesippus in 
another passage (Eoseb, III., 22) on the descent of James declares himself in favour of the identity. 
Hesays that Simeon the son of Cleophas succeeded James the Just as bishop, this one again 
being a descendant of the same uncle of the Lord (deiov avrov referred to the next following 6 
KvfHo f), and that all gave him this preference, as being the second relative of the Lord (aveifudg)} 
Cleophas, or what amounts to the same thing, Alphaeus (cf. Bretchneider's Lexicon) was conse¬ 
quently our Lord's uncle, James and Simeon (the same as Sinjon) his sons, James and Simon 
brothers, both the sons of Alphaeus, both cousins of the Lord, but the former, as appears from 
what has gone before, revered by the surname “ the brother of the Lord." Still more important 
is the testimony of Clement of Alexandria (Eoseb, II., 1): "The Lord imparted the gift of 
knowledge (the gnosis) to James the Just, to John and Peter after His resurrection. These 
delivered it to the rest of the Apostles." He then adds expressly, if there were, however, two 
Jameses; one called the Just, who was thrown from a battlement of the temple and beaten to 
death with a fuller's club, and another, who was beheaded." To this must be added the testimony 
of Origen in his Commentary on Matthew , ch. xviL But the testimony of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews that Christ, after His resurrection, had appeared to James the Just, the brother 
of the Lord must be taken in conjunction with the testimony of Paul (1 Cor. xv. 7), that "Christ 
was seen of James, then of all the Apostles." The same appearing therefore is called once an 
spearing to James the Apostle, and again an appearing to the brother of the Lord. 

The list of the brothers of Jesus, given in the Gospels, specifies James, Simon and Judas 
(Matth. xiii. 55). The list in Acts also specifies James, Simon and Judas, but it distinguishes 
the James there introduced as the son of Alphaeus, from James the son of Zebedee, the Peter there 
introduced, as Zelotes or the Canaanite from Simon Peter, and the Jude there introduced, as Leb- 
baeu8 or Thaddaeus from Judas Iscariot.* In the Apostolical Epistles we find after the death of 
the elder James, the name of a James who is an Apostle and also a brother of the Lord (Gal. ii.; 
Gal 1)*, who is also a brother of Jude, and to whom we are indebted for an Apostolical Epistle. 

The most ancient tradition (that of Hegesippus; informs us therefore that James the brother 
of the Lord, was the brother of Simon, and that both were the sons of Cleophas=Alphaeus. 
But from Clement we actually learn that there existed no other James of any importance than 
James the Elder and James the Just, who was one of the most distinguished Apostles (so distin¬ 
guished that Clement, indeed, erroneously confounds him with James the Elder). Lastly 
concerning Jude, Hegesippus reports likewise a Jude who was called the brother of our Lord, 
according to the flesh (Euseb. III., 19, 20). Eusebius after his uncritical manner, or as an 
erring exegete, turns the phrase 11 he was called a brother of'the Lord" into, "he was a brother 
of the Lord.” For in like manner he makes Simeon the son of Cleophas,whose death is reported 
by Hegesippus (Euseb. III., 32), the grandson of Cleophas, because he understood the phrase 
“Maria Cleophas” to denote "Mary the daughter of Cleophas." 

This identity, which is everywhere transparent, follows also from the most striking particular 
evidences. Mary, the mother of James the Less or of James the son of Alphaeus, is also the 
mother of Joses (Matth. xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40; v. 47, ch. xvi. 1). This proves that four 
brothers of the Lord bore the same names as the four sons of Alphaeus, viz.: James, Simon, Jude 

Apoetleship « which pointed rather to minionary activity than to the episcopal government of a congregation ” But where 
vhOc Apostle of the Jews to reside, if not at Jerusalem t If Christ did charge the Apostles “Go ye into all the world,” He 
•wtly did not mean to exclude the centre of Judaism. 

1 On the view of Neander, who makes ’Idxw/Sov the subject of avrov, cf. my article u Jacobus ” in Herxog’s R. R p. 407, 
ssA mj Apostolical Age, I. p. 104. Nor does the note of Hather (p. 5) affect oar explanation, especially as it proposes to lease 
usisOdsi the account of Hegesippas, that Simeon the son of Clopas was avc^t 6s of the Lord. 

9 Hather will not admit that this Jade is a son of Alphsens, but the son of a James, because he is callod ’IovSac *Iax<aj3ov 
la lake ri. 16 and Acts L IS. Bat Jade 1 proves that a Jade might be thus designated with reference to his honoured and 
tafanslly known brother. Lebbssas also is placed in Juxtaposition with James in Matth. x. 3 and we most not press the 
cteomstance that he is not expressly called his brother. In the case of this Jude it was contemplated to distinguish him 
u noch as possible from Judas Iscariot (see Jno. xir. 22), and this was accomplished by designating him as the brother of 
tin veil-known James. 

1 Suer’s and Wleseier’s proposed distinction between the James of Gal. 1 and Gal. 2 Is so forced ss to render all refta- 
t*tioo unnecessary. 
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and Joses. On the numerous complications of both lines, see this commentary on Matth. xiii. 
53-58. 1 

The opposite view, that the brothers of the Lord constitute a line of the same name to be 
distinguished from said Apostles is a development which through different stages must be traced 
back to the Jewish-Christian consciousness; treated with respect to the real point of observation, 
we may designate it as a view of Ebiontie-apocryphal origin. Its first stage is the New Testa¬ 
ment emphasis on the sons of Alphaeus as being the brothers of the Lord. The Jewish-Chris- 
tians gave peculiar prominence to the respective Apostles of the Jews, especially to James, par¬ 
ticularly as contrasted with the authority of Paul. Paul admits this emphasis as to its historic 
value and recognizes as a climax of authority in which we have firet the Apostles in general, 
then the Apostolical brothers of the Lord and then Peter, the Apostle (1 Cor. ix. 5). But 
his language in Gal. 2 shows how far he is from according to this historical authority any* 
thing like Apostolical priority. The continuance and growth of this Jewish-Christian em¬ 
phasizing follows especially from the report of Hegesippus. But he still insists upon the 
identity of the brothers of the Lord with the sons of Alphaeus, he still designates their brother¬ 
hood as an original cousinship, hp still holds fast to the coordination of the Apostles.—All 
this was changed with the fall development of Ebionitism.. The first Ebionite fanatics, who 
brought about a decided schism, denounced the aged bishop Symon, doubtless because he 
opposed their heresy, as a descendant of David, consequently as a relative of Jesus, doubtless 
after immoderate veneration had changed into immoderate hatred (Euseb. III. 32). But the 
later Ebionites (according to the Clementines) highly exalted James as the Lord’s brother even, 
above Peter. Now since Peter was unmistakably the most distinguished member of the whole 
Apostolical College, the distinction of the brothers of the Lord from the like-named Apostles 
became inevitable. In the case of the common Ebionites was superadded the natural interest 
that this facilitated the view which made Jesus the actual son of Joseph, and Mary the mother 
of a number of children.—This spurious, apocryphal tradition imposed upon and misled the un¬ 
critical Eusebius, who was wont to huddle every thing together, who was consequently either 
greatly at variance with himself or uncertain in himself. As by misunderstanding Papias, in the 
interest of Theology against *the Apocalypse (see ApostoL Age I. f p. 215) he conjured up the 
phantom of a presbyter John, and made Judas Lebbseus Thadaeus one of the seventy disciples 
(i. 12,13), so he made also James, the brother of the Lord one of the seventy, that is: distin¬ 
guished from James the Apostle (i. 12), although in every instance he takes refuge behind tradition. 

This laid the foundation of the vacillations of the later fathers concerning the brother of 
the Lord, among whom Gregory of Nyssa and Chrysostom favoured the distinction, Epiphanius 
and Augustine the identity, while Jerome is undecided (see Article Jacobus in Herzog, p. 408). 
Since all these fathers depend on Eusebius, their opinion, as opposed to the original tradition in this 
matter, is devoid of all independent weight. In modern and most modem times the majority of 
theologians beginning with Luther (that the author of the Epistle “was some good, pious man”) 
have decided for the distinction; but they are opposed by a great number of eminent theologians 
(see Winer, Art. Jacobus; Wiesinger, The Epistle of James, Introd. p. 4 and others). 

The only question, however, relates to the merit of the arguments advanced in support of 
the two opposing views. But first of all must be settled the question how it was possible that 
the sons of Alphseus and of a Mary different from the mother of Jesus, could be or become the 
brothers of the Lord. According to Hegesippus (Euseb. III., 11) Alphseus or Clopas the father 
of Svmeon the second bishop of Jerusalem, was the brother of Joseph and consequently Symecn 
the eousin of Jesus, by origin. But Mary the wife of this Alphaeus is commonly and erroneously 
considered to have been the sister of Mary, the mother of Jesus. For Wieeeler (in Studien und 
Kritiken 1840, Vol. III., p. 648) has shown that Jno. xix. 25 ought to be rendered: “ But there 
stood by the cross of Jesus His mother, and the sister of His mother (Salome; after the manner 

t Huther who characterised this presentation of the remarkable complications of said pomes as exaggerated (p. 4) sop- 
ports his statement mainly by the assertion that it is erroneous to maintain the Identity of James the Just and James the 
son of Alpharas. Bat this is just what follows from the report of Hegesippus (Euseb. IV:, 22). fafrcpor evidently belongs 
to the immediately preceding dreads and sustains the exposition that M Simeon the son of Oleophas our Lord’s unde, nest 
was appointed bishop. 1 * 
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of John only to indicate personal relations without specifying names), Mary the wife of Clopaa 
and Mary Magdalene/' Hence the sons of Alphaeus were at the most cousins of the Lord in the 
legal sense through their father Alpha us and Joseph the foster-father of Jesus, while the sons of 
ZeSedee were at all events His cousins in a stricter sense, as the sons of Salome, the sister of 
Mary the mother of Jesus. Heooe the reference to a wider sense of the term brother as de¬ 
noting a relative or cousin (avsfiSg) is altogether insufficient to aooount for the constant appel¬ 
lation of James as the brother of the Lord. “But in this place arises the most simple hythoeesis, 
supported by the custom of the Jews everywhere (see John xix. 26, 27). Cleophas was dead, 
Joseph the foster-father of Jesus was his brother, (Hegeeippus in Euseb. xi. 3); he now became 
also the foster-father of the sons of his brother Cleophas and thenceforth the family of Joseph and 
the family of Alphwus-Cleophas, the other Mary, therefore, and her sons James and Joses, Simon 
and Jade, with several daughters formed one household (Matth. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3): Now 
after the decease of Joseph also, the oldest brothers of Jesus, who most probably were older than 
Jesus, especially James, gradually became the heads of this household and this circumstance 
would account for the disposition of these brothers even at a later period, to assume some kind of 
guardianship over Jesus (Mark iii. 31; Jno. vii. 3.—See my article Jacobus in Herzog's Lexicon)/'— 
The sons of Alphaeus were then according to Jewish law the brothers of Jesus. 1 Schneckenburger 
on the false hypothesis of Mary Cleophas having been the sister of the mother of Jesus conceived 
that upon the early decease of Joseph, Mary the mother of Jesus went to live with her sister 
the wife of Alphssus.— 

We now purpose giving (with reference to the Article Jacobus in Herzog's Real-Encydo- 
pasdia already quoted repeatedly) a brief account of the reasons and counter-reasons of the dis¬ 
tinction between James the son of Alphssus and James the brother of the Lord. 

Reasons: 1. James the son of Alphmus, being only the cousin of Jesus, could not be called 
the brother of the Lord. This difficulty is set aside by the above discussion of the subject. 

2. The most ancient tradition of the Church does not make mention of James, the brother of 
the Lord, as of an Apostle. We have seen that the most ancient tradition affirms the opposite. 

3. In the title of the Epistle of James the author simply calls himself the servant of Christ. 
But Paul also describes himself by the same title in the Epistle to the Philippians, John in the 
two lesser Epistles calls himself presbyter, and James had reasons of humility, wisdom and 
finth for calling himself the servant of Christ especially as he might well notioe the abuse to 
which the appellation “brother of the Lord" had giveii rise. 

1 Jno. vii. 5, we read that “ the brethren of Jesus did not believe in Him," at a time when 
James the son of Alphwus had been received already among the Apostles. But John doubtless 
refers to the same unbelief or want of resigned obedience of faith* according to which his mother 
also did not believe in him, Mark iii. 31, or Peter, Matth. xvi. 23 and Thomas, Jno. xx. 25. 

5. The passage Acts i. 13,14, besides enumerating the Apostles, mentions the brothers of 
Jesus. The primary reference may be to Joses and his sisters; but just as Mary, who certainly 
belonged to the women, is introduced besides the women by the special designation of Mary the 
mother of Jesus, so also the Apostolical brothers of Jesus, besides having been included in the list 
of the Apostles, may be introduced by the special designation of the brothers of Jesus. 

3. 1 Cor. ix. 5, introduces the brothers of the Lord alongside of the Apostles. To be sure; 
but Peter also is mentioned in particular according to the climax: a, Apostles in general, b, the 
brothers of the Lord as distinguished Apostles in the estimate of the Jewish-Christian opponents 
of Paul, c, Peter as the most distinguished Apostle. 


1 Bother nyi p. 7 that Jhls hypothesis is devoid of all solid reason but he substantiates his assertion only by the 
tfitamsot that tradition is ignorant of the early death of Glopas and the adoption of his children by Joseph. History 
bows that the sons of Alphaeus and Mary the mother of Jesus formed one household in which the former wielded some 
•sftority. Hother (p. 8) thinks it more probable that Mary and the brothers of Jesus believed (according to Mark ill. 21, 
&), J«sos to be beside Himself; than to have had recourse to a pretext in order to extricate Him from supposed imminent 
Mary is to have believed the report that Jesus was out of His mind!! We use here for once two marks of atten¬ 
tion against the one of Huther, who, alter the manner of Meyer expects it to produce a sensation and for the rest remind 
ou readers of Lather’s well-known flight to the Wartburg. 


9 "Altogether arbitrary.** says Huther, although th6 matter may be elucidated by the analogous cases in the conduct 
* Mary, of Peter, of the eons of Zebedee and of Thomas. 
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Cbunter-reasons. 1. It is hardly conceivable that Luke (Acts xii. 2) should suffer James 
the son of Alphaeus to vanish from the stage without all further mention and to let some other 
James, until then not an Apostle, forthwith (Acts xii. 17) enter the circle of the Apostles and 
enjoy peculiar distinction, without offering any explanation of the fact. 

2. It is purely inconceivable, considering the importance attached by the Apostles to a duly 
authenticated call to the Apostleship (Acts i. 21, etc.), that they should have agreed to acknowl¬ 
edge as a man of Apostolical vocation, James a recently converted non-apostle, although he was 
a brother of the Lord; and especially that Paul, who was obliged so emphatically to defend his 
apostolicity against Judaizing Christians, should have accorded so prominent a position among 
the Apostles (Gal. ii.) to a non-apostle. 

3. If any thing, it is still more inconceivable that the names of three real Apostles should 
have been extinguished without all trace by the names of three non-apostles who had acquired 
Apostolical authority, viz.: James, Simon, Jude. 

4. Equally inconceivable is this threefold dualism of three names of equal dignity, equal de¬ 
scent and relationship, and of equal fraternity, that is, 

a. James, Simon and Jude were Apostles. Another James, another Simon and another Jude 
acquired Apostolical distinction in their stead. 

b. James the Apostle was the son of an Alphaeus, the non-apostle James and his brothers 
were also the sons of an Alphaeus. 

c. In like manner James the Apostle and Joses were brothers, being the sons of Maria 
Alphni. The non-apostles James, Simon, Jude and Joses being the sons of Alphaeus probably 
would be also the sons of the same Mary. 

5. In the passage 1 Cor. xv. 7, a distinction is drawn between the appearing of Christ to 
James and His appearing to all the apostles indicating that he had been mentioned before as a 
single Apostle. 

6. The passage Gal. i. 19: “But another of the Apostles saw I not save James the Lord’s 
brother,” can only by finesse be construed to mean that James was not counted among the 
Apostles, as has been done by Hess and Neander, but each in a way of his own. To this must 
be added: 

7. Moreover the coordinate authority of the same James with Peter and John GaL ii. to 
which Paul offers not the least objection although he had taken the watchword “to know no¬ 
body after the flesh.” We have still to superadd: 

8. The above-mentioned most ancient church-tradition with its decisive testimony. 

9. The demonstrability of the obscure Ebionite-apocryphal origin of the legend of the Lord’s 
brothers taken in conjunction with the insecurity of Eusebius and the false security of th© 
fathers who sustain their opinion by his. 

10. The agreement of the characteristic traits of the brothers of the Lord according to 
the Gospels with the characteristic traits of the like-named Apostles with reference to the cau¬ 
tion of James (Mark iii; Acts xv. xxi. 18; the Epistle of James), to the fiery vivacity of Judas 
Lebboeus Thaddoeus (Jno. vii. 3; Jno. xiv. 22; the Epistle of Jude), which may also have been 
the characteristic trait of Simon Zelotes at an earlier period of his life; cf my Life of Jems, p. 148; 
Apost. Age 1, p. 364. We have elsewhere repeatedly affirmed the identity of James and the 
brothers of the Lord with great decisiveness (Life of Jesus; Apost. Age, Article Jacobus in 
Herzog’s Encydopoedia, in this Commentary on Matthew); but here it was impossible to avoid 
repeating a short resume of the process and it is necessary to use every effort towards the re¬ 
moval of the groundless and unreasonable Apocryphon of false learning from the field of 
theology. 

After what has been said we may briefly sketch the life-portrait of James. It follows from 
the foregoing statement that James also must have been among the brothers of Jesus, who after 
His first appearance at Cana in Galilee accompanied Him to Capernaum. The Evangelist desig¬ 
nates these companions of Jesus to have consisted of His mother, His brothers and His disciples. 
We have seen that there was good reason for the continuance of the two categories, His brothers 
and His disciples, at a later period, because the two lines did not fully cover each other, that is, 
because Joses and the sisters never belonged to the circle of the Apostles. But while we assume 
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that the sons of Alphaeus at that time were not yet disciples, their inclination to believe seems 
to follow from their having joined the company of Jesus. 1 Soon after, after the first festive 
journey, Jesus appeared at Nazareth (Luke iv. 22; Matth. xiii. 55), and on that occasion His 
brothers are mentioned as follows, James, Joses, Simon, Judas. Matthew according to his ar¬ 
rangement has assigned the respective event to a later period, probably because he connects it 
with a subsequent appearance of Jesus at Nazareth. Even then only the sisters, probably mar¬ 
ried, appear to reside at Nazareth (Math. xiii. 56; Mark vi. 3). Again at a somewhat later 
period took place the first sending of the twelve disciple-Apostles and among them we find 
the name of James the son of Alphaeus and the names of his brothers Lebbaeus Thaddaeus 
or Jndas and Simon Zelotes or the Cananite. But the surname the son of Alphaeus distin¬ 
guishes our James from James the son of Zebedee. The separation of the Apostles had oc¬ 
curred some time before the visit of Jesus to the feast of Purim in the second year of His 
official life. At that feast Jesus had incurred the hatred and persecution of the Jewish hierarchy 
by the performance of a cure on the Sabbath day; hence He soon after was put to great straits 
in Galilee and His mother and brothers (Mark iii. 21-35), conceived it their duty to restrain 
Him from His bold attitude towards His enemies and to save Him from their hand by stratagem. 
There is as little difficulty in supposing James the son of Alphaeus to have participated in 
this rashness as there is difficulty in admitting the rashness of the sons of Zebedee (Luke ix. 54), 
of Peter (Matth. xvi. 22), and in the unbelief of Thomas. Indeed we may go even so far as to 
suppose that James was the chief prompter in this matter, which exhibits a sinful caution, 
whose purified and spiritualized counterpart we meet again in his later conduct (cf. Acts 15, 
and ch. xxi.). For the same reason we may suppose that in the second Exhibition of rashness in 
the opposite direction, on the part of the brothers of Jesus, which took place in the autumn of the 
same year before the feast of Tabernacles (Jno. vii. 3, 4), it was not James who was prominent 
but his brothers, especially Judas, who although silenced did at a later period revert once more 
to the idea of inciting Jesus to manifest Himself to the world (ch. xiv. 22), although it is to 
be noticed that Jesus had again greatly raised thevcourage of the disciples on the mountain of 
transfiguration and at the foot of the same. The degree to which the family of Alphaeus emu¬ 
lated the sons of Zebedee (Matth. xx. 20), in their sympathy with our Lord in His end at 
Jerusalem, is apparent from the fact that Mary the mother of James the Less and Joses was 
among the women that were spectators of the crucifixion. Yes, it was she only, who on the 
evening of the burial of Jesus in company with Mary Magdalene, sat over against His tomb 
(Matth. xxvii. 61); in the same manner, she and Mary Magdalene were among the first of those 
women who on Easter-morning hastened forth to the tomb of Jesus (Matth. xxviii. 1). Mean¬ 
while James quietly matured into one of the much distinguished Apostles. After the martyr¬ 
dom of the elder James, who seems already to have stood in a nearer relation to the government 
of the Church at Jerusalem, because Herod Agrippa laid hands on him first, James the Less, ac¬ 
cording to a tacit presupposition, seems to step into his place; for Peter charges those, to whom 
he showed himself after his deliverance from prison, to tell James and the brethren. At the 
Apostolic Convention at Jerusalem (Acts xv.) James is one of the most distinguished speakers; 
and-here we perceive clearly that he deemed it his task to be the mediator of the religious 
liberty of the Gentile Christians and the national customs of the Jewish Christians. He stands 
on precisely the same platform of faith as that of Peter and Paul; what he proposes in order to* 
pacify the Jewish Christians is not a religious but an ethical dogma; a measure of missionary 
wisdom, which accordingly meets the approbation of all the Apostles. That he did not Judaize,. 
and indeed as an Apostle he could not judaize, is evident from the decided ground he took against 
judaizing demands, which was also fully accorded to him by Paul (Gal. ii.). On the other hand,, 
in his cautious consideration for the Jews, whom in their national totatility he would gladly 
have saved for the Christian faith, he went to the utmost limit, as is evident from the counsel 
which he and his immediate associates gave to Paul on his last visit to Jerusalem (Acts xxi.). 
Paul was to give proof to the Jews that he did not despise the customs of the fathers by accom- 

* According to Huther they went with Him from Cana to Capernaum, not because they were inclined to believe, bnt 
be enon e they belonged to their mother. He seems to conceive them to have been young children, but Mark iii. dearly 
shows that inch was sorely not the case. 
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plishing the vow of a Nazarite in the temple at Jerusalem. We cannot consider this oounsel in 
the Ught of an inspiration; it miscarried and actually produced the very opposite effeot that had 
been contemplated. But Paul, who also before this entertained a high esteem for James (Gal. i. 
ii.), saw nothing to object to it, although he could offer the most decided resistance to every 
jud&izing tendency, even when Peter was guilty of it. But this cautious position of James, 
this keeping sacred the national custom of his people enables us to understand how the judaizers 
might make such manifold abuse of his name (as is apparent from Gal. ii 4, 12, and similar indi¬ 
cations). James, then, is above all things an Apostle, a witness of Christ, everyways the equal 
of the other Apostles; Christianity is to him the fulfilment of the Old Testament, a new, abso¬ 
lute, eternal principle of religion and in this respect he, Paul and John occupy the same plat¬ 
form. But, in the next place, he is also the Apostle of the Jews ' par excellence that is, he 
conceives of Christianity in its close connection with the Old Testament, as the new perfect law 
of spiritual life and of liberty, because on the other hand he apprehends Judaism as passing into.. 
Christianity [Germ, werdendes Christendom] and feels conscious of a special call for his peo¬ 
ple. As to the form of James's ideas, it is to be noticed that he addresses Jewish Christians (for 
it is settled already that our Epistle can belong to only one James) to whom the mediating 
dialectical form would be a heterogeneous element. The purity of his Greek style indeed has 
been to some an enigmatical phenomenon. But it characterizes also the Apostle of holy care- 
falnessL 

Baumgarten (Acts iv. 127) has treated at large of the grandness of the ecclesiastical position 
of James. The following sentence however requires to be examined. “James refuses to acknow¬ 
ledge any other liberty than that formed within the measure of the law and in this sense he calls 
the law, the law of liberty."—In that sense the law has always been a law of liberty; but here 
the reference is rather to a liberty, developing and manifesting itself as a new law of life, and 
which preserves holy Jewish custom in Jewish-Christianity but patriarchal custom with (along¬ 
side of) Jewish-Christianity. “James represents the Christian dogma in the form of the Jewish 
Ethos [J0oc=custom—M.]. He has removed the Old Testament law, as such, from the sphere 
of religion into the sphere of national custom . And this was the very task assignod to him, be¬ 
cause he had to put forth the best effort of love with a view to gain the Jewish nation to Chris¬ 
tianity. This effort is recorded by historical tradition." (See Herzog's Real-Lexicon , Art. Ja¬ 
cobus). Three reports are in perfect agreement on the characteristics of James and also with the 
Sketch of his character found in Holy Writ. The Gospel according to the Hebrews narrates of 
him, that James after the death of Jesus took the vow, that from the time he had shared the last 
meal with Jesus he would not eat any thing until he saw Him risen from the dead; that the 
risen Saviour soon afterwards appeared to him and told him, “ Go eat thy bread, for the Son of 
Man is risen from the dead." This report sounds rather apocryphal; but its subject-matter, 
although not its very words, are confirmed by the statements of Hegesippus, that James was a 
Nazarite, and by tho fact that he also recommended Paul to fulfil the vow of a Nazarite (Acts 
xxi). This Nazarite vow on the part of James surely does not denote a wavering faith, as Neander 
thinks, but rather an over-bold form of his assurance of. faith. In a general way, however, the 
account in the Gospel of the Hebrews concerning a special appearing of Christ to James agrees 
with the statement of Paul 1 Cor. xv. 7. The second particular, for which we are indebted to 
Josephus (Antiq. XX. 9, 1) consists of a general notice of the martyrdom of James. He reports 
“that the high-priest Ananus, a Sadducee, in the interval between the departure of Festus from 
Palestine, A. D. 62 [Josephus speaks of his death—M.], and the arrival of Albinus, the new Pro¬ 
curator, caused the brother of Jesus, who was called Christ, whose name was James and some 
others, 1 whom he had accused as breakers of the law, to be stoned to the great dislike of the more 
moderate citizens, who therefore informed against him before Albinus." Eusebius (II. 23), super¬ 
adds the words of Josephus that all the calamities of the destruction of Jerusalem did happen to 
the Jews to avenge James the Just who was brother of Him that is called Christ and whom the 
Jews had slain, notwithstanding his preeminent justice. To this we must add in the third place 
the detailed account of Hegesippus in Eusebius (II. 23)., “With the Apostles James, the brother 

t On the doubt concerning the genuineness of the words in Italics expressed by Clerical and others, see Hnther p. % 
Note. Bnt the several notices of Eusebius seem to sustain Josephus. 
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of the Lord, succeeds to the charge of the Church—that James who has been called the Just and 
horn the time of our Lord to our own day, for there were many of the name of James. He was 
holy from his mother's womb (a Nazarite, one consecrated), he drank not wine or strong drink,, 
nor did he eat animal food; a razor came not upon his head; he did not anoint himself with oil; 
he did not use the bath. He alone might go into the holy place (elf rd &yta ).”— This expression 
is falsely interpreted as designating the holiest of holies. The expression may admit of such an 
interpretation, but the Jewish law forbids it. The acknowledged Nazarite might probably go 
with the priests into the temple proper (Acts xxi. 26).—“For he wore no woollen clothes but 
linen. And alone he used to go into the temple and there he was commonly found upon his 
knees, praying for forgiveness for the people, so that his knees grew hard-skinned like a camel's, 
from his constantly bending them in prayer and entreating forgiveness for the people." On ac¬ 
count therefore of his exceeding righteousness he was called “Just" and “Oblias" (according to 

Btrolh which means in Greek “the bulwark (pillar) of the people " and “righteous¬ 


ness," as the prophets declare of him (in the opinion of the Jewish people). Some of the seven 
sects of the Hebrews inquired of him, “What is the door (doctrine) of Jesus?" And he said 
that this man was the Saviour, wherefore some believed that Jesus is the Christ. Now the fore- 
mentioned sects did not believe in the Resurrection, nor in the coming of one (Christ, Mes¬ 
siah) who shall recompense every man according to his works; but all who became believers 
bettered through James. When many therefore of the rulers believed etc. At last, reports 
Hegesippus, there arose a general conflict of opinions among the people and at the Passover 
they placed him on the gable of the Temple and bade him solemnly declare in the audience of all 
the people what he believed concerning Jesus, because he was the Just and would speak in con¬ 
formity with his convictions. From that lofty place he then cried with a loud voice: “ Why ask 
ye me about Jesus, the Son of Man? He sits in heaven on the right hand of great power and 
will come in the clouds of heaven." And many were convinced and gave glory on the testimony 
of James, crying, Hosannah to the Son of David. But the Scribes and Pharisees cried “ Oh 1 oh 1 
even the Just is gone astray," rushed up and threw him down. Below they then stoned him 
(symbolically, therefore, the whole act was of oourse a zealotieal stoning and so Josephus, from 
bis centre of observation, correctly reports the event) and slew him with a fuller's club.”—This 
UuratiYe affords also a full illustration of the forementioned statement of Josephus superadded 
by Eusebius that the wisest among the Jews agree with him in regarding the destruction of 
Jerusalem as the punishment of this crime. Josephus and the Jews who were of his mind seam 
to have had an obscure foreboding that James was the last preacher of repentance sent to the 
Jewish people as a nation, and that the murder of this witness of the truth was the decisive 
stubbornness of the people as a people, upon which the judgment had inevitably to follow, 
founder and Schaff have discovered without reason much legendary matter and an Ebionite 
mode of thinking in the report of Hegesippus. Hegesippus was certainly a Jewish Christian but 
not an Ebionite. It must not be overlooked that his opinion of James momentarily commingles 
in bis report with his opinion of the Jewish people. But this narrative is strongly authenticated 
in all its main features. That James was a Nazarite is supported by Acts xxi. 23 etc., and by 
the citation from the Gospel according to the Hebrews. The zeal of James in interceding for the 
Jewish people is reflected in every thing we know of him. Josephus also testifies to the vene¬ 
ration Jam68 enjoyed among the Jewish people. But most important, in the last place, is 
tbs account of that public crisis which was to determine the decision of the Jewish nation 
for or against frith in Christ; and the antecedents of similar analogous crises, particularly in 
Acts v. 13; vi. 7; xxii. 22, as well as its internal truthfulness, give decided support to this the 
main feature of the account of Hegesippus. The Nazarite character of James would also ex¬ 
plain the reason why, to judge from later indications, the Essence in particular became con- 
TOfe to Christianity and were more especially attached to the person of James not only as 
Jewish Christians but also in the direction of the Gnostio Ebionitism. The veneration with 
which Jewish Christians were wont to regard “the brother of the Lord," which had already 
that period become extremely one-sided, would be heightened in their case and the Cle¬ 
mentines in particular supply evidence that this veneration had actually been thus heightened, 
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for they exalt James above Peter and all the Apostles and make him the supreme Bishop of 
all Christendom. James has here been made the symbol of jtdaistico-chiliastic claims to the 
government of Church and the world. According to Epiphan hteres. XXX. | 16 there were 
among the glorifications of James actually kvafSaBfiol ’Iax^/fov, descriptions of his pretended as¬ 
cension. Epiphanius also notwithstanding his antagonism to the Ebionites, holds similar exag¬ 
gerations (Hctres. XXIX. 4 and LXXVIII. 13). Probably it is only owing to Epiphanius mis¬ 
understanding Hegesippus that he states, “that James was like the highprieet permitted to 
enter once a year the holiest of holies because he was a Nazarite and wore the highpriest's 
mitre (rd nfralov). This myth is not on a level with the account of Polycrates respecting 
John (Euseb. V. 24). Polycrates doubtless accorded the highpriest's mitre to John in a Bymbo- 
lico-ideal sense; which is hardly so in the case of Epiphanius. (See Herzog, Art- Jacobus). 
An ambiguous notice in Eusebius (VII. 19) states that the Church at Jerusalem in token of their 
veneration of James had preserved as a holy relic, his official seat. 

Owing to the mythical difference between James the Just and James the Apostle the myth 
took further occasion to decorate particularly the end of the latter, considered separately. Nice- 
phorus, II. 40, reports him to have first appeared as a messenger of frith in South-Western Pales¬ 
tine, then in Egypt; and that he was crucified at Ostracina in Lower Egypt. (For particulars see 
Natalis Alex. Scec. I. p. 59.) On the Church legends of the supposed two Jameses cf. Stichart, 
Ecclesiastical legend of the holy Apostles, Leipzig, 1861, p. 79 etc. The chronology of Eusebius 
fixes the death of the real and one James in the year A. D. 63. Eusebius judiciously connects his 
death with Paul's appeal to Rome (II. 23). Until then the hatred of the Jews had been directed 
mainly against Paul whom they tried to kill by all means. But by his appeal to Rome he escaped 
further persecution on their part. But since James had consorted with him at Jerusalem, it was 
natural that the hatred of many Jews should now be turned against him, the most distinguished 
representative of Christianity among them. But from this it does not follow that Eusebius in¬ 
tended to say that James was killed as early as the time when the appeal took place; nor does 
it follow from Eusebius III. 11 that the death of James took place immediately before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The notice of Josephus that James was killed after the departure of 
Feetus and before the arrival of Albinus leads to about the time given in the chronology of Euse¬ 
bius, for Festus was called away in A. D. 62. 

“Among the Apostles James is, par excellence , the representative of Christian wisdom, gen¬ 
tleness, mediation*and union; as apostolical presbyter-bishop of Jerusalem he is the representa¬ 
tive of Jewish nationality and custom in its Christian transformation and transfiguration. Aa 
the son of Alphseus he presents a contrast to the fiery, impetuous Judas Lebbaeus Thaddaeua, 
and exhibits the character of a sage and a sufferer matured, according to his charisma, in cau¬ 
tion by constant spiritual discipline. Thus he was the last and most engaging expression of the 
Gospel to the Jewish people; and after the stoning of this messenger of faith, the city and people 
were sealed unto judgment, which was acknowledged not only by Eusebius, but even resented 
by Josephus. Jerusalem rejected Christianity especially because it hated in it the union with 
Gentile Christians.” (From the article “ Jacobus”). On the literature of treatises on the 
supposed two Jameses see Winer’s Real Worterbuch, Art. Jacobus, p. 525. Also Wiesinger’s 
Commentary p. 21 and the Introduction of Theile. 

[Exctjrses on the Brothers op the Lord. 

[The family relations of Joseph and Mary demand more than a passing or one-sided notice. 
This interesting, but very difficult and complicated subject involves the question: Was Jesus 
the only child in the Holy Family, or were there other children, and if so, who were theyf 

The New Testament answers the first part of the question in the negative, and says con¬ 
cerning the second that Jesus had brothers and sisters. They are mentioned with or without 
their names twelve times in the Gospels (Matth. xii. 46,47; xiii. 55,56 (a 6 e X $ o l and 
Mark iii. 31, 32; vi. 3 (sisters also); Luke viii. 19, 20; Jno. vii. 3, 5, 10, once in Acts (i. 14), 
once in 1 Cor. (ix. 5) and once in GaL (i. 19), where James of Jerusalem is called the Lord's 
brother. 

St. Matthew (xiii. 55) gives the names of the four brothers, viz. James, Joses or Joseph, 
"’mon and Judas.—St. Mark (vi. 3) calls them James, Joses 04 Josetus, Simon and Juda. 
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Neither the names nor the number of sisters are mentioned, but they cannot have been less 
than two. 

It is to be noticed that in all the passages referred to they are also called His brothers and 
sisters, £ e. the brothers and sisters of Jesus, never His cousins ( averjtiol ) or kinsmen (ovyyev- 
and that these brothers and sisters are always mentioned in connection with Mary. 

These are the simple facts of the case, and in any other case, the terms used would have 
been received in their natural sense, the brothers and sisters would have been regarded as 
brothers and sisters, nothing more or less. But dogmatical prejudices and ascetic extravagances 
concerning the sanctity of celibacy began at a very early period to apply a non-natural interpre¬ 
tation to the terms brothers and sisters with reference to our Lord. At least three leading 
theories have been advanced towards the solution of this question. 

I. The theory which makes the brothers and sisters of Jesus the children of Joseph by a 
former marriage, or the adopted children of Joseph. 

II. The theory which makes them the children of Mary, the sister of Mary the mother of 
Jesus, or the cousins-german of Jesus. As a variation of this theory, there is another which 
makes them* His cousins both on the side of Joseph and Mary. 

III. The theory according to which they were the children of Joseph and Mary, or the ac¬ 
tual brothers and sisters of Jesus. 

A condensed survey of these theories will enable us to form an idea of the difficulties con¬ 
nected with our subject.— 

L The hypothesis that the brothers and sisters of Jesus were the children of Joseph by a 
former marriage or his adopted children is founded on traditional notices drawn from the apo¬ 
cryphal gospels, which represent Joseph as a man of 80 years when he married Mary, the father 
of four sons and two daughters by his former wife Escha. The names of the children are variously 
given. This is the earliest tradition concerning the parentage of the brothers and sisters of the 
Lord, but need not detain us long, because even Jerome, the strenuous advocate of the cousin - 
theory,denounced it as “ delirament a apocryphorum” as “apocryphal nonsense.” But notwith¬ 
standing this strong censure of Jerome, and ample margin being left to the reputed age of Joseph 
at the time of his marriage, it contains nothing intrinsically improbable. It is indeed, and we 
think justly, pronounced by Stier and Greswell a mere fiction devised to save .the &enr apdevla 
of Mary, and advocated on grounds of expediency by modem authors, but althpugh the children 
of Joseph might and would be called the brothers and sisters of Jesus, the hypothesis is open to 
very grave objections, because it makes them the seniors of our Lord, which conflicts with their 
constant attendance on Mary and our Lord's being the legal heir to the throne of David, a pre¬ 
rogative that could only have been enjoyed by the first-born, not by the last-bora; for the people 
dearly knew nothing of His supernatural origin and here we have to deal altogether with popular 
impressions. 

A modification of this hypothesis is Lange’s adoption-theory . He supposes Joseph to have 
had a brother Ciopas or Alphaeus, who married a certain Mary, not the sister of Mary the mother 
of Jesus. He died early and Joseph adopted his children who thus became the legal brothers 
and sisters of our Lord. Their mother also became an inmate of Joseph’s family. It is hard to 
realize such a state of things, if we consider that Joseph was a poor carpenter, and that Mary 
the supposed mother of those children should have relinquished her maternal rights over them. 
The hypothesis, although very ingenious, is purely speculative, countenanced neither by exegesis 
nor tradition, and evidently the result of dogmatic and critical perplexity. 

Lichtenstein makes Joseph and Ciopas, two brothers, marry two sisters both named Mary. 
At the death.of Ciopas, Joseph took Mary, the widow of Ciopas, into his family, and thus the 
children were doubly related to our Lord, legally on their father’s side and naturally on their 
mother’s side—and might therefore after their adoption be styled tho brothers and sisters of the 
Lord. 

The Levirate hypothesis, according to which Joseph on the death of his brother Ciopas, mar¬ 
ried his widow, and that the brothers and sisters of Jesus were the fruit of this marriage, belongs 
under this head, but needs neither discussion nor refutation. 
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II. We come now to the cotom-theory, which makes the brothers and sisters of our Lord 
the children of Clopas and Mary, the sister of Mary the mother of our Lord, and alleges that 
these children by a lax use of the words brother and sister were regarded to sustain the fraternal 
relation to our Lord. 

This theory rests upon the following assumptions, 1. That Alphaeus and Clopas are identical; 
2. that Mary the mother of James, Joseph, Simon and Jude was his wife and the sister of Mary, 
the mother of Jesus; 3. that the lax use of the term “ brother 11 is a fact. These assumptions are 
open to weighty objections. 

a. The identity of Alphaeus and Clopas rests on the slender foundation that James the 

Less, one of the twelve is called the son of Alphaeus (T4#c«£oc 6 rov *A Xfaiov 
Matth. x. 3; Mark ii. 14; iii. 18; Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13) and that one of the specta¬ 
tors of the crucifixion, called Mary (Clopa=Map*a $ rov KXund) was the mother 
of James the Less, because a Mary, the mother of two sons James and Joses is 
mentioned in Mark xv. 40; and that the Hebrew and the Greek ’AAfaZor 

are supposed to be different forms of the same name. This is probable but not certain. 
Matthew or Levi, moreover was also a son of Alphseus, and if the ellipsisun Toil 6a c 
'I anAfiov (Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13) is to be filled up, as is oommonly done, by in¬ 
serting ade tydf, the Apostle Jude also was a son of Alphseus. Furthermore, if this 
Mary was also the mother of Simeon, another Apostle, we have the extraordinary fact 
that four Apostles, claimed by the advocates of this theory as the brothers of Christ, 
did not believe in Him, for John expressly informs us that His brethren did not believe 
in Him. (John vii. 3 sqq.). 

b. The assumption that Mary the mother of Jesus, and Mary the mother of James and 
Joses were sisters is founded on a solitary passage in John, which admits however of 
a very different and far more probable solution. It is Jno. xix. 25, which as punctuated 
and read by the advocates of the eoamn-theory, enumerates the three Marys as 
spectators of the crucifixion. “ Now there stood by the cross of Jesus His mother, and 
His mother’s sister Mary the wife of Clopas, and Mary Magdalene/’ but the more cor¬ 
rect reading is " Now there stood by the cross of Jesus His mother and His mother’s sister 
(Salome, the mother of John the Evangelist), Mary the wife of Clopas and Mary Mag¬ 
dalene.”.—We know from Matthew that Salome, the mother of Zebedee’s children wa» 
present at the crucifixion, and this indirect reference to his. mother, accords with the 
usual delicacy of John. 

Instances of two sisters having the same name are indeed occasionally met with, but they 
are far from common; considered as a question of probability, it must be decided in the negative, 
and this decision will be corroborated by the other arbitrary and illogical elements of this hypo¬ 
thesis. 

Let us look at it from another point of view. The Evangelists enumerate James, Joseph 
(for that is the true reading in Matthew) Simon and Jude as the four brothers of our Lord. The 
advocates of the cousin-theory allege that they were his cousins , but were called his brothers. 
We read also of another Mary the mother of James and Joses, who is nowhere called the mother 
of Simon and Jude. Now because she had one son, or if you will, two sons, whose names were 
identical with those of the brothers of the Lord, it is inferred that she was the mother of the 
brothers and sisters of the Lord. But the most authentic codioes and the most reliable critics 
pronounce Joseph to be the correct reading in Matthew, and this develops the extraordinary logic 
that because here is a mother of two sons one of whom has the same name as that of a son of a 
mother of four sons, therefore she is the mother of the four. The acumen of Aristotle, surely, 
is not needed, to detect this fallacy.—Add to this that the brothers of Jesus appear uniformly in 
the company of Mary, the mother of Jesus, that the Hebrew rrx, the representative of th* 
Greek eX f 6c, is used only twice in a lax sense, and then only in the case of nephews , that 
the words & v e $ 16 c, conqobrinus , or cousin (Col. iv. 10 applied to Mark the cousin of Barnabas), 

„ vlb c rvc sister’s son (Acts xxiii. 26), and avy y e vij c, kinsman or relative form part 

of the New Testament vocabulary, that neverthless the Evangelists use the word adeXfol ano 
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not any of the new terms, that the brothers did not believe in Christ before His resurrection, that 
therefore they could not have been Apostles , and that after His resurrection, even as believers 
they are expressly distinguished from the Apostles, and the inference is all but irresistible 
that this whole theory, from beginning to end, is involved in chaotic confusion and endless con¬ 
tradiction. 

Much stress is laid by the advocates of this theory on the celebrated passage Gal. i. 19: " But 
other of the Apostles saw I none, save James, the Lord's brother.” Read and construed as the 
verse stands in E.V. it is argued that Paul here declares to have seen at Jerusalem James, a brother 
of the Lord, who~was an Apostle, that this must have been James of Alphaeus or James the Less, 
because James the son of Zebedee was dead at that time, that here is a clear case of the word 
brother being used in the sense of cousin, and that consequently the Lord’s brethren are His cousins, 
the children of Alphaeus and Mary. The passage bears however the very opposite interpretation 
and some of the host Greek scholars have shown, and we think conclusively, that we ought to ren¬ 
der "I saw none other of the-Apostles (besides Peter to whom he had referred in the preceding 
verse) but I saw James, the Lord’s brother.” In other words Paul distinguishes James the Lord’s 
brother from the twelve. Still it is only fair to add that although James was not an Apostle, yet 
both on account of his exemplary piety and wisdom and on account of his relation to our Lord, and 
as first bishop of Jerusalem, he enjoyed apostolic dignity and authority. "That such was the case 
is evident from various passages in Acts, in the Epistle to the Galatians, from Josephus, Hegesip- 
pus and the tradition of the Eastern Church.” 

IH. The only remaining theory is that the brothers of Jesus were His actual brothers, that 
is: the children of Joseph and Mary. This view is the most natural, but beset by dogmatical dif¬ 
ficulties. We will first state the arguments in its favour and then consider the dogmatical dif¬ 
ficulties. 

1. The language used by the Evangelists is such as to intimate that Joseph and Mary 
were man and wife. 

2. The term 'first-born* although of technical value and importing certain privileges, may 
fairly be construed as implying the existence of children born subsequently, especially if 
it is considered that the Evangelists record events as historians after those events 
had become history, and that if they had intended to say that Jesus was Mary’s only - 
bom, it was as easy for them to select that term, which forms part of the N. T. voca¬ 
bulary as the ambiguous 'first-born,* which although susceptible of a non-natural in¬ 
terpretation, imports generally the existence of later-bom children. 

3. The Evangelists mention brothers and sisters of Jesus. 

4 . These brothers could not have been Apostles, for they continued to disbelieve in Jesus 
during His life-time. 

5. The hypothesis that the brothers and sisters of Jesus were the children of Joseph and 
Mary simplifies the domestic relations of the holy family. 

6 . The objection which is sometimes brought against this hypothesis that Jesus would not 
have commended his mother to John, if she had other sons to take care of her (Jno. 
xix. 26). "But why,” asks Andrews if James and Judas were Apostles and His cou¬ 
sins, sons of her sister and long inmates of her family, and it was a question of kin¬ 
ship, did He not commend her to their care? The force of the objection remains then 
unbroken on the cotmn-theory. The true reasons why our Lord confided His mother 
to John and not to His brothers, seem to have been the following: 

a. The brothers did not believe in Him, and consequently could not sympathize with 
Mary in her great sorrow. 

b . Between John, the most intimate friend of Jesus, who understood and appreciated Him 
better than all the disciples, and Mary there was the strongest bond of sympathy in 
their love of Jesus, and John was therefore most likely to uphold and comfort her with 
filial tenderness in her sad trials. 

John, moreover, was the cousin of Jesus, being the son of Salome, the sister of Mary, and 
the brothers of Jesus were probably married, as the notice of Paul in 1 Cor. ix. 5, seems 
to imply. 
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The last two points we do not urge as reasons, but merely state as matters of interest. 

These plain facts, drawn solely from Scripture, conflict however with the old and wide¬ 
spread view of the perpetual virginity of Mary and the feeling that it was lowering the dignity 
of the Saviour and that of Mary to admit the probability or even possibility of further descen¬ 
dants. To preclude the possibility of such an hypothesis was doubtless the ruling motive of 
those who gave currency to the apocryphal fiction that’Joseph was eighty years old when he 
married Mary. 

The cousin-theory which may be traced back to Papias, although made current in the 
Church by Jerome, clearly originated in the desire to establish the superiority of the unmarried 
to the married state. Gnostic principles began early to prevail in the Church and to induce the 
desiro to separate Christ as widely as possible from other men. To obliterate, if possible, any and 
everything He might be supposed to have in common with other men, was believed to add to 
His exaltation. This exaltation would naturally pass from Him to Mary, and with the devel¬ 
opment of Mariology and Mariolatry become an article of faith. Due allowance must also be 
made for the feeling " that the selection of a woman and that of a virgin to be the mother of the 
Lord, carries with it as a necessary implication that no others could sustain the same relations 
with her.” (J. A. Alexander). It is of course very difficult to account for the extent of this 
feeling, but there can be no doubt that it is not altogether free from an undervaluation of the 
honour and dignity conferred by our Lord on our common humanity by His Incarnation. The 
inspired writers of the New Testament seem to emulate each other in portraying the true hu¬ 
manity of Christ and in showing how He ennobled, glorified, and with reverence be it uttered, 
deified that nature which at the first came pure and holy from His creative Mind. It is surely 
an ineffably touching and consoling thought that the holy Jesus passed through every relation 
of human childhood and from having been a pattern of humility, modesty and forbearance to His 
brothers and sisters, from having borne with their impatience and want of sympathy, to evidence 
Himself in this respect also as our true Highpriest that He might be touched with a feeling of 
our infirmity.” And then as to Mary, her memory will not be less dear and sacred to us; as 
the mother of the brothers and sisters of Jesus, than as the ever-virgin. Marriage is a divine 
institution and has been made doubly divine by the human mother of our Lord.— 

The question has from the earliest times been variously answered; the view that Jesus had 
actual brothers and sisters is as old as any of the other theories and we believe, with Neander, 
Winer, Meyer, Stier, Alford and Farrar that it accords best with the evangelical record, and 
barring dogmatical prejudice or feeling, is at once the simplest, most natural and logical solution 
of this otherwise hopelessly confused question, which fortunately is an open one in our Church 
and most of the Reformed bodies. 

Those who desire to study this question are referred to Andrews, Life of Christ pp. 104- 
116. Alford Greek Testament, Introduction to Epistle St. James, Dr. Schaff’s excellent Essay: 
"Das Verhdltni88 des Jakobus, Bruders des Herm, tu Jakobus Alphcei, Berlin 1843, his annota¬ 
tion to Lange’s Matthew pp. 256-266, and to my Article in the Princeton Review for January 
1865: "Are James the Son of Alphaeus and James the Brother of the Lord identicalt" —M.]. 

2. GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLB. 

A. Notices which presuppose the early existence and reception of the Epistles in Clemens 
Romanus Ep. 1. ch. x.; in Pastor Hennas, Similit. viii. 6; in Irenaeus, adv. Hceeres , iv. 16. Abra¬ 
ham amicus Dei (Jacob, ii. 23). Tertullian adv. Judoeos Cap. ii.; Abraham amicus Dei. See on 
it Guerike, Isagogik , p. 441, and Huther p. 24. 

B. Testimonies. The ancient Syriac Peschito oontains this Epistle. Clemens Alex, knew it* 
according to Euseb. Hist. Eccl. YI. 14. He also alludes to James ii. 8 in Stromal YL — Origen 
mentions the Epistle, of James in Tom. 19 on John and occasionally calls it divina Jacobi Apos- 
toli Epistdla. Homil. 13 in Gen. etc.—Dionysius of Alexandria appeals to it in several places ana 
Didymus of Alexandria wrote a commentary oh it.—Cyril of Jerusalem and Jerome, Cat. 3 con-* 
sidered it to be genuine (Guerike p. 442). 
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C. Ancient doubts of its genuineness. —Tfyese were the na ' jral outgrowth of the apocryphal 
Jewish Christian account of distinguishing James the son of Alphaeus from James the brother of 
the Lord. It is certainly not surprising (Kern supposes it is) that the testimony of Hegesippus 
is wanting for the Epistle in Euseb. ii. 23, where he is only cited as the chronicler of the life and 
martyrdom of James. But Eusebius takes occasion to mention the Epistle itself in order to add 
the observation that it was accounted spurious, as many of the ancients had neither mentioned 
it nor the Epistle of Jude; but that they were publicly read in most of the Churches. 
The reason adduced is clearly of little weight against the genuineness of the Epistle. Origen 
may at first have intended to give a faint intimation of existing doubt; but this is rather doubtful 
(see Guerike 443, note 4). Eusebius placing the Epistle among the Antilegomena simply proves 
that in his time its genuineness was not universally acknowledged; he himself appears to have 
essentially shared those doubts, owing to his indecision in his historical view of the person in 
question. The doubts stated by Jerome are now only regarded as historical references; the 
alleged contradiction of'Theodore of Mopsuestia cannot be authenticated, but even if it could, it 
would only be the statement of a critical view belonging to a later period. 

D. Doubts at the time of the Reformation. Luther, in the preface to the Epistle of James 
AD. 1522 says: “This Epistle of James, although rejected by the ancients (which is false) I 
praise and esteem good withal, because it setteth forth not any doctrine of man and drives hard 
the law of God {which is incorrect). But to give my opinion, yet without the prejudice of any 
one, I count it to be no Apostle's writing, and this is my reason. First, because contrary to 
8 t Paul’s writings and all other Scripture it puts righteousness in works (a misunderstanding ; 
and if it were so, how could he praise it and esteem it good withal?). “Lastly he thought that 
the Author was some good, pious man." Yes, “some good pious man" who understood better 
how to warn Jewish-Christians of the insurrection of the Jews than Luther knew to warn the 
Evangelicals of the insurrection of the peasants.—His opinion is couched in stronger terms in 
the preface to the Edition of the N. T. of 1524: “On that account the Epistle of James, compared 
with them (the Epistles of Paul and the remaining Epistles of the N. T.) is a veritable straw- 
Epistie. For it lacks all evangelical character." It is striking enough that Luther held also to 
the opinion that the early-deceased James, the son of Zebedee was the author of this Epistle. 
Similar opinions rejecting the Epistle found in the Table talk ( Tisch-Reden) proves that Luther 
retained this view to a later period although the respective passages were omitted in later editions 
of the New Testament. (See Huther p. 25). The opinion of Luther was followed by the Mag¬ 
deburg Ceitiuriabors, Hunnius, Althammer and others; among the Reformed by Wetstein. It is 
known that Luther's view could not do justice to the book of Revelation and other books of Holy 
Writ; it was the enthusiastic prominence he gave to the doctrine of justification (the work to 
which he had been especially called), connected with his misapprehension of the general tendency 
of the Epistle and with the new bom deep consciousness of evangelical liberty of thought as 
contrasted with exegetical tradition, that made him pronounce so embarrassed an opinion of our 
Epistle. In the Dorpat Magazine for Theology and the Church Vol. L pt. 1. 1859, p. 152, von 
Oettingen reviewing Huther’s Commentary on the Epistle of James says concerning the fore- 
mentioned opinion of Luther: “This opinion of Luther not only has been recently adopted by 
file Tubingen school utililer for its tendencies but it has also been repeated by the Gnesio-Luthe- 
mns, as is proved by the following hasty statement of Strobel (in a review of Wiesinger's Com¬ 
mentary in Guerike and Rudelbach's Magazine for Lutheran Theology , 1857, II. p. 356. “No 
matter in what sense we take the Epistle of James, it is always in conflict with the remaining 
pwta of Holy Writ." Very justly von Oettingen expresses his censure of that opinion in the 
mun.e of the Biblia Stroebeliana (see in Huther p. 28). In the Roman Catholic Church doubts 
wore uttered by Erasmus and Cajetanus. 

S. Modern doubts. Forerunners: Faber, Bolten, Bertholdt: James wrote in Aramean, the 
Greek translation the work of another hand. 

De Wette, Introduction to the New Testament. It is difficult to see why James should have 
written an Epistle to all the Jewish Christians in the world. Its contents are ambiguous. It 
lacks personality. The missed contradiction of Paul is undignified. Ch. ii. 25 seems to refer to 
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Hebrews xi. 31 and consequently to betray a later author. How could James write such good 
Greek? For counter-statements see Guerike, Contributions, p. 160 etc. 

Schleiermacher:— Introduction to the New Testament, edited by Walde. He finds the opinion 
of Luther confirmed, the style in part ornate, in part clumsy and as to the contents of the Epistle, 
he finds much bombast.— 

Kern:— The character and origin of the Epistle of James, Tubingen Magazine 1835, II. Why 
Hegesippus did not mention the Epistle? 

Baur:— “Pawlus,” p. 677; “Christianity of the first three centuries , p.96.”—On the ground of 
the well-known Ebionite hypothesis and of the assumption that the Epistle teaches a righteousness 
of good works against PauL Schwegler in the train of Baur: “The Post-apostolic Age, vol. I. p. 
413 eta Reasons for the alleged epuriousness: 1, The want of individuality; 2, Christian antiv 
quity unacquainted with the Epistle and its later recognition as canonical; 3, the mild form of 
Ebionitism it sets forth; 4, the internal church-relations assumed in it; 5, its acquaintance with 
the Pauline Epistles, the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Gospel according to the Hebrews.— 
Quite new, but also quite untenable is here especially the discovery of Ebionitism. The very 
name of James, the address to the twelve tribes, the word synagogue for Church are adduced in 
proof of the ELionitism of the Epistle; the rich nfoloioi —are to denote the Gentile Christians. 
But in that case, ch. ii. 2 would make the congregations addressed by the author non-Ebionite, 
Notwithstanding the strong language used against the rich (=Gentile Christians) the Epistle 
is alleged to be ironical, and said to aim at effecting a compromise between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. For further counter-remarks see Huther p. 301 and Reuss { 146, Note. Huther p. 
31 treats also Ritcchl's view of the Epistle of James (which has.however been modified in the 2d 
edition) and mentions Rauch's attack on the integrity of the passage ch. v. 10-12, which has been 
repelled by Hagenbach and Schneckenburger (see Guerike p. 448). 

Credner considers the Epistle genuine as the production of the brother of the Lord and denies 
the authorship of James the Apostle. But this point is decided by the right apprehension of the 
Author's person ({ 1). Moreover it is to be noticed that Schott has revived the view of Bolten 
etc., that the Epistle is a free translation of the Aramean original; an assumption, devoid of all 
foundation. 

The circumstance of the Epistle not being generally known to the ancient Church at an early 
date may be accounted for by the following considerations: 

1, It was addressed to Jewish Christians (hence it occurs already in the Peschito, because in 
Syria in particular there were many Jewish Christians; this circumstance is rendered prominent 
by Ritschl); 

2 , The Epistle, in its tendency, presented only few dogmatical points, whereas the ancient 
Church reverted especially to dogmatical points; 

3, The absence of the apostolic designation in the title and similar matter. See Guerike p. 
444. The chief reason lay probably in the circumstance that the consciousness of the concrete 
relation of the Epistle, which made it appear in its whole weight, became gradually less pro¬ 
minent. 

[Alford: “ On the whole, on any intelligible principles of canonical reception of early writings, 
we cannot refuse this Epistle a place in the Canon. That that place was given it from the first in 
some part of the Church; that in spite of many adverse circumstances, it gradually won that 
place in other parts; that when thoroughly considered, it is so consistent with and worthy of 
his character and standing whose name it bears; that it is marked off by so strong a line of dis¬ 
tinction from the writings and Epistles which have not attained a place in the Canon; all these 
are considerations which, though they do not in this, any more than in other cases, amount to 
demonstration, yet furnish when combined a proof hardly to be resisted, that the place where we 
now find it in the N. T. Canon is that which it ought to have, and wfiich God in His Providence has 
guided His Church to assign to it.”—M.]. 
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3. OCCASION, DESTINATION AND OBJECT OP THE EPISTLE, ITS THEOLOGICAL AND 8TYLISTIOAL 

CHARACTER. 

We should be obliged to treat twice of the contents of this Epistle, were we to omit to con¬ 
sider first the question stated at the head of this section. For in order to gain a thorough appre¬ 
ciation of the full import and apostolical value of this Epistle our exposition should be duly 
influenced by the character of James, by his relation to the Jews and to Jewish Christians, by. 
Jewish affairs belonging to its date and by the Christian-prophetical stylistic which demanded an 
address to his people. To the circumstance, that the Epistle of James, in most instances, has 
been dissociated from all these vital considerations, is mainly to be ascribed the manifold misun¬ 
derstanding of the same. * The consideration of the contents according to the leading thoughts 
and the total impression of the Epistle, to be sure, ought to precede the investigation relating to 
occasion, object etc., but the exposition of its historic genesis will enable us to understand it 
with reference to the whole of its glorious contents, that is, then also to set forth its contents in 
detail. 

The title v. 1 shows that the Epistle of James was addressed to Jewish Christians in the 
widest sense of the term,*for the whole people was only one diaspora (dispersion) viewed as a 
huge whole. The same remark applies to the First Epistle of Peter with reference to the Jewish 
Christians of Asia Minor and also to the Epistle to the Hebrews with reference to the Jewish 
Christians of Palestine.—The date of the Epistle of James falls most probably (as we conclude 
from the developed condition of the Jewish Christian Churches) into the latest period of his life, 
about A D. 62. The date of the composition of the first Epistle of Peter we fix with Thiersch 
(63-64) at about A. D. 64 (see my History of the Aposl. Age, I. p. 148 and II. p. 574) not with 
Weiss and Fronmuller A. D. 54 or 55, because at the latter period the prolonged activity of Pe¬ 
ter at Babylon and the multiplication of Jewish Christian Churches in Pontius are entirely out 
of the question. To the same period, to A. D. 62-64, belongs the Epistle to the Hebrews (see 
my Apostolic Age, 1.75; cl this Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, where for good 
reasons the date given is the interval between the death of James in A. D. 61 or 63, and the be¬ 
ginning of the Jewish war in A. D. 67). 

Said three Epistles addressed to Jewish Christians originated therefore in a period when the 
Jewish revolution against the supremacy of the Romans had already begun to germ and ferment 
in the minds of the Jewish people. The proper foundation of this revolution had already been 
laid by the crucifixion of Christ, but especially by the rejection of Christianity sealed with the 
execution of James (see my Apost. Age, Vol. II. p. 427). Thereby the preserving and saving 
element had been separated from the Jewish nationality, which henceforth, developed into perfect 
Pharisaism, stood arrayed in deadly enmity both against the pagans and the Christians. The 
pagan instinct, however, returned this antagonism also in its representatives, the Roman govern¬ 
ors and thus provocation and persecution increased on the part of the pagans, and fanatical 
commotions and tumults on that of the Jews. So already Felix, the proconsul, treated the Jews 
worse than his predecessors and the Jews in their turn resented his maltreatment by several in¬ 
surrections, especially under the leadership of an Egyptian who took 30,000 men to the Mount 
of Olives. Similar jarrings and revolts were repeated under Festus. The Jews on the whole, 
restrained themselves as yet under the proconsulate of Albinus (A. D. 63-65). But the war 
broke out in A. D. 66 under Gessius Florus. The rupture among the Jews and Gentiles turned 
into open revolution first at Caesarea; immediately afterwards at Jerusalem and the flames of 
the most atrocious religious war spread on all sides, to Scythopolis, Damascus, Askalon, Ptole* 
mais, Hippo and Alexandria; everywhere the Jews were slaughtered by thousands. 

It must be assumed, that the same excited, enthusiastic and fanatical disposition flashed from 
Jerusalem through the entire Jewish diaspora and that the hope of miraculous deliverance and 
the impulse of revolutionary self-help and revenge conspired every where with their animosity 
against the Gentiles, who in their turn were filled with equal deadly hatred. 

8 uch was the situation. But now must be taken into account the powerful effect of such 
national sympathy and antipathy on the Jewish Christians. Nationally they were still Jews 
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and Jewish blood stirred and boiled in their veins. They were in common with the Jews at¬ 
tacked and tempted on the one hand, by the hatred, contempt and oppression of the pagans; and 
on the other by Jewish-national sympathy, by their yearning for deliverance and by their chili- 
astic, enthusiastic hopes. The national movements of modem and quite recent times offer ap¬ 
propriate illustrations of the powerful influence of such a national revolutionary current on the 
individual members of the respective people. That movement was consequently the great se¬ 
ductive alternative that lay before the Jewish Christians of that period. Standing aloof from the 
revolutionary movement, they were cursed and persecuted as apostates by their national breth¬ 
ren. We know from history how much the Christians had to suffer in this respect during the 
later insurrection of the Jews under Bar Cochba in the time of Hadrian. Bare sympathy on the 
other hand with the chimerical enthusiasm of the Jews, was entering the road to apostasy (for 
they exchanged the faith in Christ for the hope of a pseudo-messianic deliverance), falling into 
unbelief of the justice of God in the judgment that was coming on their people and severing the 
bond of church-fellowship with the Gentile-Christians, while they were restoring religious fellow¬ 
ship with Christ-murdering fanaticism. 

Hence the Spirit of Christ on all sides warned them and confirmed their faith in this their 
situation; and the above-mentioned three Epistles are the documents of this guardian Spirit, and 
in this light alone can they be rightly understood. They are therefore the most appropriate se¬ 
quel to the prophetical warnings, cautions and exhortations of the eschatological speech of Christ 
in Matth. xxiv. 16 etc. 

Even if the revolutionary spirit had been less developed during the last days of James, his 
prophetical forebodings would sufficiently account for his hortatory Epistle (v. ch. v. 1); as in a 
similar manner a prophetical presentiment of the Church anticipated a dearth (Acts xi. 27); and 
foretold the imprisonment of Paul (Acts xxi. 10). 

James had the immediate and wide-reaching vocation to confirm the Jewish Christians, with¬ 
out incautiously delineating the impending revolution in colours too positive. Hence he issued 
a circular letter to the twelve tribes in the dispersion. 

This address has been variously interpreted: it is maintained that the Epistle addresses con¬ 
verted and unconverted Jews (Grotius, Wolf, Credner etc.), Jewish Christians and Gentile Chris¬ 
tians as divided parties (Kern), as a closed society (de Wette and others), Jewish Christians 
(Neander, Guerike, Wiesinger etc.). See Wiesingcris Introduction. (The views, which assign to 
the Epistle a wholly particular destination, e. g. Noesselt: to the Christians at Antioch, see in 
Hertwig's Tables p. 51). Huther (p. 12) lays stress on the consideration that the Author saw 
only in Jewish Christians true Jews and that there did not then exist so sharp a separation of 
Judaism and Christianity. 

We rather think it necessary to lay stress on the circumstance that James, according to the 
relations he bore to his people, and as long as that people had not set the seal to their obstinacy 
in the last symptoms of their apostasy (viz.: the execution of their bishops and their chiliastic 
revolution against the pagan authorities which involved their renunciation of Christian salva¬ 
tion), not only saw in the Jews catechumens of Christianity by birth, but he also saw in the 
Jewish Christians the true Jews. Addressing therefore the twelve tribes, he did not address the 
Jews in a dogmatical sense as associates of the old religious communion, but he did address the 
Jews as his theocratico-national brethren, the noblest part of whom had already become his 
brethren in the faith and all of whom were called to become his brethren in the faith. His pri¬ 
mary object of course was to warn the Jewish Christians against taking part in the fanatical 
revolutionary spirit of the Jews, but surely his secondary purpose was to warn the Jews against 
being carried away by the hostility and oppression of the tyranny into revolt and the final falling 
away from the patience of Christ. We admit therefore the correctness of the following remark of 
Guerike (p. 435) “ Strictly speaking the twelve tribes in the diaspora certainly denote only those 
living out of Palestine, but in a more general sense the term does not exclude the Jews living in 
Palestine and the contents of the Epistle show that the term is here used in the latter sense." 

The point, therefore, on which James felt constrained to speak to all his brethren was to ad¬ 
vert to the fact that they were exposed to a great and manifold temptation and that thev needed 
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great perseverance in the spirit of Christ's patienoe. Especially he felt called upon to encourage 
believers (ch. i.); solemnly to threaten those who had thus far persevered in unbelief and self- 
righteonsnees (ch. v. 1); variously to instruct, warn and admonish the tempted and manifold¬ 
wavering brethren (ch. ii. etc.]. On the other hand he had to couch his warning against the 
chiliastico-political fanaticism of his time in terms sufficiently general and cautious in order to 
avoid the suspicion of being mixed up with the political issues of the question, that is, he had to 
treat it on purely religious grounds. 

The further destination of his pastoral Epistle for all Jewish Christians, relatively including 
the Jews, accounts also for the careful Greek diction which is characteristic of the Epistle. It also 
explains the Hebrew-symbolical character of the Epistle whereby it is related to the prophetical 
style of the 0. T. This character surely is wholly misunderstood, if the Epistle is made to yield 
the result that in the Churches, whom James addresses, the poor on account of their faith were 
oppressed by the rich, that the rich were flattered in their religious assemblies etc. As in ch. i. 
the twelve tribes represent the people of God in its present state of development of actual and 
future Christliness,* as the avi)p dhjwx 0 ? denotes the man who doubtingly wavers between faith 
and apostasy, so the poor represent* the humble and those who believe through humility, but the 
rich denote the self-righteous and those who are unbelieving through self-righteousness. And 
again as in ch. ii. the synagogue describes the assembly of the congregation, and the rich man 
with a gold ring and a splendid garment denotes the proud, Ebionitising Jewish Christian para¬ 
ding his ring of the Jewish Covenant, while the poor man with a vile garment describes the Gen¬ 
tile Christian, so frith denotes here in the theocratic sense the Jewish theocratic rightness-of-be- 
lief (Thiersch, too strong: Jewish orthodoxy ), while the work of faith on the other hand signifies 
the energy and consistency of life exhibited in faith-work, which is the evidence of living faith; 
the New Testament faith, consistency of life, the work in grandi, which is the evidence of the 
vitality of the O. T. frith, but especially the N. T. faith as brotherly love towards Gentile Chris¬ 
tians (the poor brother, the poor sister). And as in ch. iii. the becoming teachers of many 
(iroMol SMokoXoi ylveoOe) denotes the doctrinal, propagandists nature of the Jewish Christians 
and the Jews (v. Rom. ii. 17 etc.), so the fiery spark which grows into a great conflagration de¬ 
scribes Jewish fanaticism. In ch. iv. the wars and disruptions (E. V. fightings) probably denote 
not only disputes and sectarism, but the adulterers and adulteresses describe not such persons in 
a literal but in the 0. T. religious sense, viz.: apostates or such as are inclined that way. As 
ch. iv. 13,14 contains a prophetical allusion to the sad transformation of the gain-seeking Jewish 
diaspora, so ch. v. foretells the great judgment impending on the rich, on. self-righteous Judaism. 
These hints may suffice to show that the character of the Epistle answers to its end and aim. 
For this very reason its specifically Christian character comes out only in general outlines. The 
wide-reaching destination* of the Epistle would hardly admit of a too definite dogmatical 
treatment. 

That the receivers proper of the Epistle were really Christians is manifest from its fundamen¬ 
tal Christian tone: “ Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ—brethren, beloved brethren,—he begat us 
with the word of truth—the good (E. V. worthy) name—the killing of the Just—the nearness 
of the Lord—” etc. see Huther, p. 12. That on the other hand these Christians were Jewish 
Christians is evident from “the synagogue" ii. 2; the prominence given to monotheism ii. 19; the 
enumeration of Jewish fotmul® of oaths v. 12 etc.; and still more from the characteristic features 
of Jewish improprieties which are denounced; such as pride of faith, fanaticism, conceit and such 
like (Wiesinger, SchfLff, Thiersch, Huther). 

As regards the place of writing, the Authorship of James determines also the place where he 
wrote the Epistle, viz. Jerusalem: “The conjecture of Schwegler that the real place of writing 
was not Jerusalem but Rome, is nothing but a fiction invented in favour of his hypothesis." 
Huther. 


‘The German has “in seinetn jetsigen Entwioklungsstande gcwordenar nnd t otrdmder Christllchkeit”—the literal 
Maing of gcMfordcn Is “ that to which it already has attained,” of fcerdender “ that to which it is attaining, or which it is 
is p ro cc — of becoming ; n actual and fotnre seemed the best equivalents we coaid And without a lengthy circumlocution, 
ferirtlinees is a word of my coining—I had to coin it, because the German Christllchkeit has no English equivalent or rep- 
wsentatlve.—M.J. 
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[Jerusalem was the centre of attraction to the Jews of the Diaspora; many of the Jewish 
Ohristians were doubtless in the habit of attending the feasts and thus centrally located, James 
had every facility of information as to the religious condition of those Jewish Christians and 
of oral or written intercourse with them.—The physical notices found in the Epistle support the 
supposition that the Epistle was written at Jerusalem. The author wrote not far from the sea, 
ch. i. 6; iii. 4; he lived in a land blessed with oil, wine and figs, iii. 12; he was familiar with 
salt and bitter springs, iii. 11, 12; the land was exposed to drought, rain was a matter of great 
importance to the inhabitants, vv. 17, 18; the land was burnt up quickly by a hot wind (ch. i. 
11, koShtuv , a name especially known in Palestine); the author names the former and the latter 
rain, vpAipoc and tytpos, as they were called in Palestine, ch. v. 7. See Hug. Einleitung, ed. 4, 
p. 438 etc. and Alford, ProL to James III., 2, 3.—M.]. 

On the date of the Epistle opinions are much divided. Pfeiffer ( Studien und Kritiken , 
1852, Ch. I., p. 95), Schneckenburger, Theile, Neander, Thiersch, Hofmann, Schaff (and in less 
decided language also Huther) say that it was written before the Apostolic Council at Jerusalem, 
but Schmidt, Guerike and Wiesinger maintain that it was written after it. Huther gives the 
ollowing reason: “After that time the Pauline doctrine that man is justified not cf ipycn* 
but U idoreoQ not only had become generally known but also had so profoundly moved the 
mind of Christendom, that it is inconceivable that James in view of this circumstance could ut¬ 
ter his Ipyuv etc. in perfect ignorance of it." This reason may also be reversed thus: If James 
wrote this Epistle earlier in an anti-Pauline sense, he would not have declared at the Apostolic 
Council that he was in agreement with Paul. We ought rather to distinguish between the his- 
torico-theocratic sense (Monotheism) and the specifically-Christian sense of the word faith. The 
chief reasons for the later date of the Epistles, namely, shortly before the death of James, are 
these. The spread of Christianity through the entire Jewish diaspora, and the general recogni¬ 
tion of the authority of James by the entire-Jewish Diaspora in relation to the death of James 
(A. D 62-63) required to be fixed at the latest possible date.—'flien we have the important conside¬ 
ration that a general temptation of all Jewish-Christendom to falling away from the fa’ith arose 
for the first time with the first germipating beginnings of the Jewish revolution or with the more 
positive opposition of the hatred of the pagans to the fanaticism of the Jews. To this must be 
added the highly important consonancy in which our Epistle in this respect stands to the first 
Epistle of Peter and the Epistle to the Hebrews.* 

4. THE RELATION OP OUR EPISTLE TO THE PAULINE EPISTLES, THE CATHOLIC EPI8TLE8, TO THB 

MOST HOMOGENEOUS EPISTLES VIZ. THB FIRST OP PETER AND THAT TO THE HEBREWS. ITS 

NEW TESTAMENT PECULIARITY. 

A. JAMES AND PAUL. 

The apparent contradiction between the doctrine of James (ch. ii. 24) and the doctrine of 
Paul (Rom. iii. 28; iv. 2) concerning justification and the question connected with it as to the 
relation of faith and works, did already cause Luther to be greatly staggered, and because he 
considered the contradiction as founded on fact, to induce him to pass the above-mentioned un¬ 
favourable opinion on the Epistle of James. In modem times theology has been much engaged 
with the discussion of the question whether or not James and Paul contradict each other. 

The answer of this question has occasioned a group of different questions: 

1. In favour of a real contradiction are Luther and his immediate followers, and recently 
Strcebel, Cyrillos Lucaris (see Neander's History of the Planting etc., Bohn’s edition, YoL I., p. 
357), de Wette, Kern, Lutz (Bibl. DogmatUc, p. 170), Baur, Schwegler. 

2. For a contradiction against the misinterpretation and the abuse of the Pauline doctrine 
on the ground of an essential agreement between Paul and James, are several ancient expositors, 
Augustine, Grotius (see his Annotationes ad N. T. II. p. 973), Gebser, p. 214, and others. 

3. There is no contradiction either of Paul himself, or of the abuse of his doctrine; this view 
starts on the supposition that the dogmatical tropus of James, which differs from that of Paul, 

• Only for the sake of noticing it, we here to add that Schwegler haa removed the origin of the Epistle to a late period 
of the second century. 
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took shape sooner than the latter—so Schneckenburger, Theile, Neander, Schaff, Thiersch, Hof¬ 
mann, Huther (p. 35). 

4. There is no contradiction, bnt an antithesis and difference of dogmatical tropns. Although 
according to its internal relations it is the first and earliest of the N. T., it does not follow that 
it must also have preceded the doctrine of Paul chronologically, Schmid, Wiesinger and 
others. 

Ad. 1. It has been supposed that the illustration of Abraham ch. ii. 21 was chosen inten¬ 
tionally in opposition to the application of the same illustration in Rom. iv. 1 etc.; and the illus¬ 
tration of Rahab, the harlot ch. ii. 25 in opposition to the application of the same illustration in 
Heb. xi. 31. The following circumstances, apart from the otherwise perceptible unity of spirit 
vn the two Epistles, militate against the supposed contradiction. 

a. The historically-proven assent of James to the doctrine of Paul, see Acts xv. and Gal. ii. 

b. The manifest and demonstrable difference of James and Paul in the definition of the 
terms nUmg, Ipya, ducaiovoOai. 

c. The actual agreement of doctrine which follows from an unprejudiced conception of the 
differing points of view and from the exposition of the respective passages. For while 
with James n'ums does not denote orthodoxism, because this faith may be animated by 
energy of life or the evidence of works (ch. i. 25), it does denote the historico-theocrati- 
cal orthodoxy, which is to evidence its efficient power in consistency of life, indefatigable 
activity (hvrt7^x £La ) and energy of Christian deportment. And it is this very energy, 
which St. Paul calls faith, the evidence of which is its working by love. 

Ipya with James are not the dead works of the law (ch. ii. 10) but the living evidence 
of faith in works (ch. ii. 8). If it is alleged that James had developed a defective idea 
of faith, it may be alleged with equal force that Paul has developed a defective idea 
of works. But both would be false. With Paul living faith as the work of works ex¬ 
cludes dead works: with James the living work-of-faith as the evidence of faith ex¬ 
cludes dead faith. Faith without works is dogma-righteousness, orthodoxism. Works 
without the foundation of faith are work-righteousness, ergism. 

But James as well as Paul acknowledges the Jucatdw U irUrreos; only he calls it hryi- 
ZeoSai elf Sucawcin^jv (see ch. ii. 23) while he understands by AucatovoOat Paul's dotupA- 
ZtoOaL, fffpayiZeoOcu. See Calvin ad loc. Huther, p. 127, and others; my Apod. Age , I., 
p. 171; the Article Jacobus in Herzog, p. 417. 

But his point of view is not the work-righteousnes of the Jews, but the dogma-right¬ 
eousness of the Jewish-Christians and Jews, a tendency which Paul also has distin¬ 
guished from the tendency of ergism, as one at once Jewish-Christian and Jewish. See 
Neander, Plant., Yol. I., p. 358., Bruckner on de Wette, p. 199. 

Ad. 2. It is not probable, that an abuse of the Pauline doctrine should have spread 
just among the Jewish-Christians, to whom James wrote. Neander, Plant. Yol. I. p. 359; 
Bruckner, p. 189; Huther, p. 32. 

Ad. 3. The supposition that James' dogma-tropus as related to Paul's must be taken as be¬ 
ing undeveloped as to its forms (Neander, Schaff and others), cannot be proved. 

a. Because the circular Epistle of James cannot be regarded as a complete development 
of his system of Christian dogma. 

b. Because the use of gnomical and tropical forms in James alongside of the dialectical 
forms in Paul does not constitute an inferior degree of completeness, but rather the co¬ 
ordination of a Jewish Christian mode of teaching with the Gentile Christian mode of 
teaching of Paul. In like manner the historical conception of this view which assigns 
a very early date to the Epistle of James, has not been proved (see section 3). 

Ad. 4. The view advanced under this head, as to its most important features, is sufficiently 
conclusive from the foregoing explanations. 

On the other relations of Paul and James, relations of affinity and contrariety, which have 
been explained as relations of dependence and polemics, cf. Bruckner on de Wette's Commentary, 
p. 188. [The treatise of Bp. Bull, Harmonia Apostolica, discusses this whole question very fully 
and learnedly, and the eminent author reaches the conclusion that our Epistle is not contradio- 
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tory, but rather supplementary to the Epistles of St. Paul to the Romans and Galatians. Com¬ 
pare also on the same side Barrow's Sermon on Justifying Faith, Works, Yol. IV., Serm. 5 p. 
123.—M.]. 

B. THE EPISTLE OF JAMES AND THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES IN GENERAL. 

Besides its evangelical destination, which this Epistle has in common with most of the Cath¬ 
olic Epistles, it shares with all of them the Jewish-Christian type of doctrine which puts dialec¬ 
tics in the background and gnomical and symbolico-figurative forms in the foreground (see Hu- 
ther, p. 21). Its gnomical mode of statement establishes its chief affinity to the Epistles of 
J.ohn, its symbolical expression establishes its affinity to the Epistl6 of Jude, the second of Peter 
(ch. ii.), and besides, to the Epistle to the Hebrews which is closely connected with the Catholic 
Epistles. 

C. THE EPISTLE OF JAMES, THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER AND THE EPIS¬ 

TLE TO THE HEBREWS, A TRILOGY. 

Above we have already pointed out the sole significance of this trilogy. They have in com¬ 
mon the tendency of earnestly preparing the Jewish Christians in the impending outbreak of the 
Jewish war for the great temptation to apostasy, to which they were exposed by the hostility 
and oppression of the pagans and the fanaticism and revolutionary spirit of the Jews. They all 
aim at strengthening the Jewish-Christian people for that great temptation and at warning them 
of the great apostasy (see above). Here James the Apostle [?] starts with the harmony of the 
Jewish law itself as necessarily leading to its perfection in the Christian law of liberty, the first 
Epistle of Peter starts with the fulfilment of the promise of the Old Testament-kingdom in the 
New Testament-kingdom of inheritance, while the Epistle to the Hebrews starts with the supe¬ 
riority of the cultus of the New Testament to the covenant-cultus of the Old Testament. The 
warning of James describes the principal danger of his brethren as a double-mindedness gravita¬ 
ting at once towards God and the world and the breaking out in impatience the warning of Pe¬ 
ter delineates it as indecision and visionary enthusiasm (ch. i. 18), while the warning of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews characterizes it as unbelief f apostasy and rebellion. But the spheres of 
their operation also are different. The first Epistle of Peter is addressed to the Jewish-Christians 
in Asia Minor written at Babylon, the Epistle to the Hebrews is probably addressed chiefly to 
the Jewish-Christians in Palestine written at Rome or in Italy, the Epistle of James is addressed 
to the Jewish-Christians throughout the world, written at Jerusalem. 

D. THE NEW TESTAMENT PECULIARITY OF JAMES. 

Besides the references of our Epistle to the Old Testament, to the book of Jesus the Son of 
Sirach and to the Gospels in general (ch. i. 17 to Matth. viL 11; i. 20 to Matth. v. 22; L 22 to 
Matth. vii. 21; i. 25 to Jno. xiii. 17 etc.), its references to the Sermon on the Mount also have 
been particularly 'noticed. See Briickner on de Wette, p. 187; Huther, p. 18.—James, to be 
sure, exhibits the glorification of the Old Testament law into the New Testament law of the 
Spirit, of the inner life (see Messner) in perfect analogy to the manner of Christ in the Sermon 
on the Mount. And this then is also his peculiar dogma-tropus. It'bears as much the character 
of the New Testament as does the dogma-tropus of Paul and that of John, but in respect of the 
development of the doctrine of Christ, it occupies the first place among the dogma-tropes of the 
New Testament, without ignoring however the specific features of the later dogma-tropes (see my 
Apost. Age, II. p. 577). And this is the peculiarity of James. The wisdom which had been 
personified individually in the Logos of Truth, is also to be personified in the life of believers by 
believing heart-decision and thereby to conduct them through the fearful ruin of apostasy into 
which the fanatical disciples of the double-hearted earthly wisdom plunge headlong (ch. iii. 15) 
it is to evidence itself in them as steadfast patience in the joyous expectation of the advent o* 
Christ. To this mode of teaching answers the gnomical, New-Testament-Solomonic-calm ra¬ 
diance of his language, the festively sententious form of which exhibits an affinity to the language 
of John, although unlike the latter it is not the expression of a contemplative intuition, but that 
of a practical energy. 
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5. THE CONTENTS OP OTJB EPISTLE. 

The theme of the Epistle is evidently contained in the macarism ch. i. 12. <( Blessed is the 
man that endureth temptation etc.” Here it is noteworthy that the reference is not to man in 
general but to man in a sexual sense and that we read immediately afterwards “ The wrath of man 
(Mp6c) worketh not the righteousness of God.” We confidently assume that the reference is to 
a temptation to which Jewish-Christian men were peculiarly exposed; viz.: the thought cherished 
by the Jewish men that the righteous judgment of God on the pagans would have to be executed 
by an armed insurrection against them. This fundamental theme is resumed in the final 
theme, ch. v. 7: “Be patient (persevering in long-suffering) therefore, brethren, unto the coming 
of the Lord.” 

The Salutation and Introduction, in the first place, correspond to the leading thought. In 
the Salutation the Apostle introduces himself as a bondman of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
intimating thereby that in virtue of this servile relation he was freed from the bondage under 
which tiie Jews were groaning (Jno. viii. 36). He addresses the Epistle to the twelve tribes of 
the dispersion because he wants to include in one category the Jews as yet unbelieving and the 
believing Jews, the category, that is, of theocratico-historical catechumens of Christianity, inas¬ 
much as the final historical hardening of Israel had not yet taken place. His Salutation is 
couched in the Greek form x<dpeiv t and apart from the example of toleration indicated by the se¬ 
lection of this expression, this word serves also the purpose of introducing his first idea. They 
6 hoold not yield to the gloomy and desponding disposition which was animating the rebellious 
spirits, but rejoice conformably to their Christian faith (v. 2). 

The Introduction states that they should also rejoice in their versicoloured temptation (ttolkI- 

probably more than divers, manifold), use them for their proof [doidfwv —M.] and not to run 
to ruin by wavering. The means he recommends is prayer, but prayer in faith without doubting; 
consequently a firm and undivided heart. Along with this the brother, who is crushed by his 
bumble lot (surely with particular reference to his national position), is to glory in his Christian 
exaltation; but the Jewish-Christian, conscious of his theocratico-national riches, is to glory in 
bis lowness. This can hardly mean his poverty in spirit or his humility before God but his his¬ 
torical lowness, the bondage-form of his Jewish and Christian life of faith. For the time of glory 
has already gone by, the grass is withered and the flower has fallen. The confident rich man 
(the Jew in the pride of his theocratic riches) will fade away in his occupation or schemes. Ch. 
i 1-11. 

The Apostle now expatiates on the theme of the Epistle viz. the exhortation to perseveranoe 
in temptation from ch. i. 13—v. 6. 

I. The most important admonition, then, the Apostle names first. Let them not in the en¬ 
thusiasm of self-delusion pervert, their temptation into the cause of God, which was really done by 
the Jewish fanatics. Here James delineates first the contrast between the false, hypocritically 
decorated phantom of temptation and temptation in its true, hideous and deadly form; secondly 
tye actual providential rule of God in its most universal character, who had made them, as 
Christians, the first-fruits of His creatures. Ch. i. 13-18. 

II. The second admonition warns them against fanatical zeal itself. The wrath of man [sex- 
ually=avdp<5f—M.] does not accomplish the decree of the righteousness of God. Its development 
most be traced to the rashness and recklessness of self-complacency. Do they wish to avoid it* 
let them not think that they .are pure and rich but laying aside their uncleanness and overflow¬ 
ing riches of malice let them meekly yield themselves to the efficient operation of the implanted! 
*°fd. As doers of this word they will effectually guard themselves against self-deception. But, 
they must steadily contemplate this word and enter into it, as into the perfect law of liberty/ 
The Jew considers himself to be religious [0pr/a/coc=observant of God's outward service—M.] 
ln that bis zeal of wrath gives the reins to his tongue; but their Christian true service 
[fyw«da==outward service—M.] should be evidenced in their care of the orphan and widow 
(especially of the crushed people in its orphanage and widowhood) and their self-preserva¬ 
tion from the pollution of the world. Ch. i. 19-27. 
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III. The third admonition opposes their contempt of ike pagans , especially also their con¬ 
tempt of Qentile-Christians. On this account James starts with faith in Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of glory which admits of no respect of persons. Hence we see in the man with a gold 
ring on his finger, in a splendid garment, the portrait of the Jewish-Christian or the Jewish 
convert according to Jewish notions, in the poor man, on the other hand, in a vile garment 
the portrait of the Gentile-Christian or of the Gentile convert. [Lange understands by the 
Jewish convert and the Gentile convert those whose conversion is going on, in process of 
being, but not yet completed.—M.]. They ought to consider both as equals in their syna¬ 
gogue (assembly); yea, they should remember that those poor of this world are rich in fkith, 
while those really rich are the proud Jews, their persecutors and the defamers of their Chris¬ 
tian name. They are therefore to observe the royal law “Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
(co-religionists in a higher sense) as thyself' 1 and to have no respect of persons. The law is a unit. 
Now in supposing that as true Israelites they avoid the adultery of apostasy, while with their un¬ 
merciful fanaticism they kill their Christian Gentile brother (cf. 1 Jno. iii. 15), they are transgressing 
the whole law. In this form the law itself becomes a law of liberty; its living totality delivers from 
the bondage of its single letters. In connection with this thought,—faith contrasted with works—de¬ 
notes further the theocratic, Jewish-Christian orthodoxy, while the works denote the living, ener¬ 
getic proof of faith. The monotheism of the Jew, says James, is altogether insufficient, for the dev¬ 
ils also participate in it. True faith must prove its vitality in the work of love, especially in broth¬ 
erly love. The examples chosen in illustration are most telling. Abraham, sacrificing Isaac his 
son is a type of the Jewish-Christian who sacrifices his national claims; Rahab, the harlot is a type 
of the Gentile Christian, who came by the work-of-faith into communion with the people of God. 
Ch. ii. 

IV. The Apostle, in the fourth place, considers it matter of great moment, to dissuade the Jews 
from their fondness for fanatical teaching , which was their characteristic both in their intercourse 
with the pagans in particular and with those of a different turn of mind in general (cf. Matth. xxiii. 
15; Rom. ii. 19). They transgressed particularly with their irrepressibly-busy, didactic tongue, 
inclined to condemn and curse. The consequence of such a tendency the Apostle shows to be 
an earthly, sensual and devilish wisdom, born of envying and strife; with this he contrasts hea¬ 
venly wisdom with the beautiful attributes of love and the blessing of peace. Ch. iii. 

V. The Apostle, in the fifth place, now indicates to the Judaistically prejudiced Jewish 
Christians and with them to the Jews the infallible mark whereby they may perceive that their 
stand-point is not true; fanatics , he says, live in strife and war among themselves as well as with 
others. The root of this quarrelsomeness, he says, are lusts and worldly desires, which in their 
sensual life are at war with one another; its fruit, disappointment and the failure of all their 
striving, contention and even of their prayer. Ch. iv. 1-3. 

VI. James now proceeds in the Bixth place, to disclose the ground of those egotistical, pleasu¬ 
rable lusts. It is the apostasy of the {spiritual adulterers and) adulteresses from the living God 
by their worldly-mindedness; their friendship with the world (in a spiritual garb) is enmity with 
God. Here the portrait of Judaism appears in the foreground with increasing distinctness. It 
lacks the spirit which is opposed to hatred, the spirit of humility to which grace is accorded. 
Pursuant thereto are the exhortations which follow: Be true Israelites in relation to God; true 
subjects of God, truly praying and sacrificing to God (v. 8), truly purified and God-affianced (v. 
8 ), truly poor and humble jn the sense of the Old Testament (w. 9,10). Be true Israelites in 
relation to the brethren; avoid slandering, condemning and cursing! Be true Israelites 
in your dispersion-life (Diaspora-life, so German. —M.]! Do not yield yourselves in blind confi¬ 
dence to your planning, to go from city to city with a view to traffic and gain, but realize your 
transitoriness and dependence on God! Otherwise all your knowledge of good will turn to sin 
and judgment (vv. 11-17). Ch. iv. 4-17. 

VII. These admonitions, the Apostle concludes, in the seventh place, by a powerful denun¬ 
ciation of woe on the rich , doubtless on the Judaiting Jewish-Christians and Jews who called 
themselves poor but thought themselves rich in their Jewish privileges, and here the affinity of 
his mode of statement with that of the prophets, becomes quite propheticaL It contains the prophecy 
of judgment, of a judgment which, with the destruction of Jerusalem, soon afterwards came upon 
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Judaism. Let them weep, i. e. be penitent. Their riches are corrupted etc.,». e. all their self- 
righteousness has turned to sin and disgrace. They confide in and boast of this treasure before 
the near day of judgment. But that which brings judgment rapidly near is the crying of the 
hire withheld from their labourers and reapers, the ingratitude to and the rejection of Apostles 
and believers, who had undertaken the harvest of Israel The day of slaughter, which shall come 
on their pleasure-life, is nigh at hand, and has opened with the condemnation and murder of the 
Just, who now no longer arrests their running into destruction (ch. v. 1-6). 

Then follows the final theme and the conclusion. Once more he addresses the brethren. Let 
them in long-suffering patience persevere unto the coming of the Lord (v. 7). 

1. Encouragement thereto: the example of the husbandman waiting for the harvest 
(w. 7, 8). 

2. Conditions of that patience. 

cl They must not murmur against one another in disaffection, %. e. they must not 
nourish in their hearts the spirit of fanatical hardness and alienation. Examples: 
the prophets; the patience of Job; the end of the Lord (vv. 9-11). 

b. The excitement of swearing and complications by oaths they must avoid, and hallow 
their minds (v. 12). 

e. They must cheer their minds by prayer, praise, the help of the presiding officers of 
the Church, and the confession of sins (w. 13-16). 

3. TgfiM the type of wonder-working [effective—M.] prayer, whose first prayer effected the 

miracle of chastisement and his second the miracle of mercy (vv. 17,18). 

4. Conclusion. Exhortation containing a promise of blessing on the effort of reclaiming an 
erring brother. Every one should engage in this work, and whoever succeeds, does thereby 
save a soul from death and prevent the multitudinous evil of sin (w. 19, 20). Ch. v. 9-20. 

The existing tables of contents do not exhibit a perfect, organical structure of the Epistle, be¬ 
cause the idea which animates all its separate parts, has not been laid down as the foundation of the 
Epistle. The construction of the Epistle has been treated in extenso by Pfeiffer, On the connection 
of the Epistle of James, Stud, and Krit., 1850, Part 1; in Wiesinger’s division in his Commentary, 
p.46; in Hu tiler’s division in his Commentary, p. 15; de Wette and Schleiermacher see neither plan 
nor order in the Epistle. See Bruckner, p. 182 (his own exposition, p. 184); Schleiermacher, p. 421. 
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COMMENTARY. 


THE EPISTLE GENERAL OF JAMES . 1 


I. INTRODUCTION. 

THE SALUTATION OP THE SERVANT OF GOD AND OF THE LORD JESUS CHRIST TO 
THE TWELVE TRIBES IN THE DISPERSION. REFERENCE TO THE VARIEGATED 
TEMPTATIONS TO WHICH THEY ARE EXPOSED, AND TO THE JOYFUL DESIGN OF 
THE SAME: THEIR CONSUMMATION. 


Chaptxb. L 1-11. 


James, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ, to the twelve tribes which 

2 are soattered abroad,* greeting.* Mj brethren, count 4 it all joy when ye fall into 

3 divers temptations.* Knowing this, that the trying* of your faith 7 worketh patience. 6 

4 But let patience* have her perfect work, 10 that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting 

5 nothing. 11 If any of you lack wisdom, 1 * let him ask of God that giveth to all men 

6 liberally, 16 and upbraideth 14 not; and it shall be given him. 10 But let him ask in faith, 
nothing wavering: 16 for he that wavereth is like a wave of the sea driven with the 

7 wind and tossed. 11 * For 170 let not that man think that he shall receive anything of 

8 the Lord. A doubleminded man 16 is unstable in all his ways 1 *. Let the brother of low 

9 degree* rejoice* 1 in that he is exalted.** But the rich,** in that he is made low* 4 : be- 

10 cause as the* 5 flower of the grass he shall pass away. For the sun is no sooner risen* 6 

11 with a burning heat* 7 , but it withereth the grass, and the flower thereof falleth, and 
the grace of the fashion of it perisheth: so also shall the rich man fade away in his 
ways.* 6 ** 


r&TLR. 


Tone L 


bvona£ofj.4p 

omit the title.—-9ft.] 


»Aur 


A dyer a^ But. EccL ii.23. aT&TmiiI 


Pir rj 6 ta 


ta<r»op*. In the dispersion. —M.] 

r. Lange “Freudengruss” Frtude turn 0nm=*S*lutation of joy, Joy the harden of hie saluta¬ 
tion; the English “ greeting ” is sometimoe used in the same sense; So de Wette, van Ess etc.—M.] 
Verne 2. f* The Codex Oolbertinos has iiyeloSe. voixtAoiv, literally, versicoloured.—M.J 

p The whole verse In Lange’s version, “ Count it all joy, my brethren, when ye fall into divers (variegated) 
temptations.”—M.] 

Vane A [•yivwwaovrs v*since ye know. SoKipio r—.proof.—M.] 

1 The omission of r ij e wiar «'«** according to Cod. B. has been dropped on good grounds by Tischendorf, 
according to the decided majority of MSS. A. 0. G. etc. [It is inserted in A. B. C. K. L. Cod. Colb. Cod. 
Sin. Vnlg. Syr. Copt. Aeth. Arm. etc.—M]. 

pi wop or ^r—endurance. Lange’s version. “Since ye know that the proof of your fhith worketh en¬ 
durance.”—M.] 

Terse 4. if—endurance.—M.] 

pOfpyor t 4 Astoria perfect work.—M.] 

P Lange’s version: “ But let endurance have a perfect work (the perfect operation of Chris&iness) that 
ye may be perfect and entire people fGhrutyms). in nothing deficient ( verkuemmert, stunted).—M.J 
Terse 5. pAstvsrai a o$t a falls short ofwisdom.—M.J 
P* At a, liberally, 6, sincerely.—M.] 

P ij AreiJi'forro*—upbraideth not, i. «. who gives without exprobration.—M.] 

P Lange’s version: “ But if any of you is deficient in wisdom, let him ask it from the God who giveth to 
all men (also to the pagans ) sincerely ( without reservation and delusion) and upbraideth not with it 
(turns it not into the disgrace of the recipients , according to the notion of work-righteousness), and It shall 
be given to him.—M.] 

Terse 6. p p * i i v dtaxpirdpcro ^nothing doubting, not in the least (Lange) doubting.—M.l 

P» Lange’s version: “ Bat let him ask in faith, not in the least ( faltering) doubting, for he that doubteth is 
like a wave of the sea, agitated by the wind and tossed hither and thither.”—M.] 

T«se 7. p* Lange renders y dp-^jslso, but we prefer “ ijpr let that man etc.”—M.J 
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Terae 8. p* w Lange's Torsion: * A doable-minded {/altering) man: a seditions ( excited) disturber of peace in all 
his ways.'’ Bnt this rendering is too fanciful; we prefer therefore the strictly grammatical rendering: 
“ A two-minded man, unstable in all his ways,” taking the Terse in apposition with t. 7.—M.] 

Terse 9. P 10 4 A4«AAA« 4 ran curb r—the brother who is low.—M.J 
** jc a vx« 99 w—glory.—M.] 

t tf v ifr c c avro 0—in his exaltation. M But let the brother who Is low glory in his exaltation.”—M.] 
Terse 10. wAodwior—the rich man.—M.] 

^ Lang* understands a second M glory,” makes the pa s sa g e ironical, and renders “ hut the rich in his humilia¬ 
tion.”—M.] 

ardor v 6p rov—as a flower of the grass.—M.J 
Terse 11. * The Aortst with its narratiTe force should be retained.—M.] 

[**k av<r»r may mean the dry parching East wind, Kadim*, but M the burning heat ” of E. T. is Tery feli¬ 
citous.—M.J 

VvopiUtf. A. and several lesser MSS. read v opiate, an orthographical blunder, according to 
Schneckenburgor, because there is no noun no pi a with a fixed meaning, [wops tat* is stronger 
than ways; it denotes the eager pursuit of some business or pleasure.—M.J 
p* Bender the whole Terse, “ For no sooner rose the sun with the burning heat (wind) and dried up the grasa 
and the flower thereof fell away and the beauty of its appearance perished; thus also shall the rich 
man wither In his ways ” (journeyings something like Lange’s “OlucJctfahrten”).—^..] 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. Introduction. Analysis. The address and 
salutation; ▼. 1.—Reference to temptation as a 
proof of endurance tending to joy: tt. 2-4.—The 
means of endurance, wisdom; hence deficiency 
in wisdom to be met by the prayer of undoubting 
faith; tt. 6, 6.—Caution against instability; w. 
6, 7.—Particular advice to the lowly and to the 
rich (in their own opinion); w. 8-10.—The fate 
of the rich; y. 11. 

Vek. 1. Address and Salutation. James, (on 
James, see Introduction above) servant of 
God, applied in the widest sense to Christians 
in general (1 Pet. ii. 16; Eph. vi. 6), denotes in 
the narrower sense, in the official use of the 
word, apostolical men (Phil. i. 1); but here the 
word in its fullest weight signifies not only the 
head of the ohuroh at Jerusalem, but also the 
Apostle whose special work lay among the Jewish 
Christian and the Jewish Dispersion (of which 
Jerusalem was the centre). Rom. i. 1; Tit. i. 1. 
[Oecumenius: virip nav 6b Koo/iucbv h^lopa ol rov 
Kvpiov hirdoroXoi rb SovXoi chat xP lffT °v koXXcjki- 
C dfievoi, roirro yv&piapa iavruv ftobhovrai ttoleIoQcu, 
kcu teyovrec, real kmortTJXovreq koI ScSdoKovres. —M.]. 

Of God and of the Lord. — Of God not the 
attribute of Jesus Christ , as some expositors have 
' rendered, but God the Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ represented as wielding one dominion (cf. 
Jno. xvii. 8); thereby James also wisely takes 
together the Old Testament and the New. The 
Apostolical and Christian office is one service; 
however not service rendered to man but service 
rendered to God and Jesus Christ with undivided 
consciousness, obedience and operation. [Oec. 
“ deov fih>,Tov narpbr icvptov 6b t rov vlov.” Bengel : 
“ videri potuisset , siJesum ssepe appellaret , id ex am¬ 
bitions facers , cum esset frater Domini. Atque eo 
minus novit Christum secundum camem .” It is cer¬ 
tainly remarkable that James mentions Christ only 
here and in ch. ii. 1, while in his speeches (Acts 
xv. and xxi.) he does not name Him at all.—M.] 

To the twelve tribes in the dispersion. 
—That is, in their Christian calling, and in be¬ 
ing called to Christ. To Jewish Christians pri¬ 
marily (so Laurentius, Hottinger, Schnecken- 
burger, Neander and others), but, secondarily 
also to the Jews, as far as their adoption of Chris¬ 
tianity had not yet been given up (sofem sic noch 
nicht aufgegeben sind als werdende Christen). See 
Introduction. As yet all were treated as the 
theocratico-ideal unity of the people of Israel 


oalled to (the reception of) the faith. Of course 
they are distinguished from the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians (against Huther; see Wiesingei'). 

The twelve tribes (rd dodeK&fvfov Acts xxvi 7) 
Matt xix. 88; Rev.vii. 4-8, etc. The dispersion, 
see Deut. xxx. 8; Nehem. i. 9; Ps. clxvii 2; Jno. 
vii. 85, eto. 

Greeting. —vtaipwv, the Greek form of saluta¬ 
tion (xalpetv sc. TJyet 1 Macc. x. 18; 2 Macc. ix. 
19); used also in the Apostolical decree Acts xv. 
28 (to which Huther, following Kern, rightly 

calls attention). The Hebrew D)b& Is. xlviii. 

T 

22 etc. Cf. the forms of salutation used by the 
other Apostles; as here, they always correspond 
with the fundamental ideas of the several Epis¬ 
tles. James desires to preserve to his brethren 
the true joy and to become instrumental in their 
seouring it. Hence of v. 1 relates to 

Xapd v. 2, which we seek to express in the trans¬ 
lation, “Salutation of joy ( Freudegruss ).” [See 
above in Appar. Crit. v. 1.—M.]. 

Ver. 4. Reference to the temptation and its de¬ 
sign . All joy. — naoa x a p6* not as some of the 
older expositors render “ the highest joy,” but 
all joy, joy throughout (bhsg Carpzov., Huther; 
entire joy) unless indeed the joy, as an all-sided 
one, is to correspond with the noudXoiq wupaapoie 
[“all sorts of joy,” “all conceivable joy,” Al¬ 
ford ; “ rem revera omnique ex parte Isetam ,” Theile. 
—M.]. But this yapd is not mere gaudendi ma¬ 
teria (Huther): rather, they are to convert the 
objective substance of joy into subjective riches 
of joy. Jfyfaaode is therefore emphatic. [The 
repetition at the beginning of a verse or sentence, 
of the last word in the one preceding, called by 
grammarians duadiplosis is characteristic of the 
style^of James; e.g. xaipeiv, x a pdv v. 1 and follow¬ 
ing ; viTOfwvijv, v. 8; Xetird/ievoi, v. 4; Suucptvdfievoc, 
v. 6; compare also v. 18, 19, 21, 22, 26.—M.]. 

My brethren. —Primarily used • to denote 
community of faith, but here also community of 
theocratic nationality (see ch. i. 16, 19; ii. 5; iv. 
11; v. 7, 9, 19). [Wordsworth remarks that 
“this address is very suitable in an Epistle like 
the present, characterized by the language of 
stern rebuke; inspired like the reproof of St. 
Stephen, by the Spirit of Love. James, *the 
Lords brotherf having the Spirit of the Lord, 
addresses even them as 4 5ro<*cr#. , ”-E.M.]. 

When ye fall into divers temptations.— 
These neipaopol are the chief motive of the 
Epistle. And certainly they are not only in a 
general sense the OXirpeic which an unbelieving 
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world prepares for believers (Luke viii. 13; 
Matth. xiii. 21 (Huther); nor are they parallel 
to 1 Pet L 6. Still less are they in essential 
antithesis to it eipdfcoOat v. 13 (as Wiesinger 
thinks), the antithesis is at the most that of 
objective incitement and its corresponding sub¬ 
jective irritability. It is a very definite, con¬ 
crete idea, the elements of which may be gathered 
in part from the circumstances of the time (see 
Introduction), and in part from the Epistle itself. 
The Jewish Christians were then tempted, on the 
one hand by the hatred of the pagans, on the 
other by the national fanaticism of the Jews 
(an alternate odium generic humani ), and their 
ever-rising chiliastic desire of rebellion; they 
were tempted to participate in the antipathy to 
the pagans and to transfer it to the Gentile- 
Christians, to sympathize with the visionary 
Jewish national sentiment and thus to be again 
surprised by the old legal service. They were 
tempted to Ebionitism, which was already germi¬ 
nating (ch. ii), and beyond it to zealotry (ch. iiil, 
to insurrection, (ch. iv.), and to apostasy (ch. v.). 
The temptation came therefore from every side 
and took the most variegated shapes of alluring 
and threatening, while their hereditary Judaistic 
lost presented a counter-impulse (v. 13.). Thus 
the one great ireipaopSc resolved itself into the 
rupaofiol komiIm. Now since the adjective noud- 
lof denotes not only the diverse, but primarily 
the variegated, it probably contains an allusion 
to the manifold-dazzling glitter of colours in which 
the Jewish-Christian and Jewish temptations 
presented themselves and whereby they might 
even appear in the guise of Divine revelations 
and prophetical warnings urging them to be 
zealous for the honour of God. Into the midst of 
such temptations they had fallen; on all hands 
they were surrounded by them (on TreptmTrreiv 
consult the Lexica and Huther). [nepuriirretv to 
fall into the midst of anything, so as to be wholly 
surrounded by it. Luke x. 80; Acts xxvii. 41. 
8o bortq hv Totairraic ^vp^opaJg rrepiirfov Plato, 
Lcgg. 9, 877. c; peydXcug arvx^paatv vir* AirwAuv, 
fuydXaif (rdpfopcuq Trepiireodvree Polyb. p. 402, 
L 5; navucy vepnreo6vreg t lb. p. 670,1. 6; Xyaraic 
xtpihrsoe Diog. Laert. 4, 60; /ea/coif, 2 Maco. x. 
4, etc.—M.]. The dasign of every affliction of 
believers to turn by proof ( doKtpfj ) into spiritual 
joy (Acts iv. 23; Bom. v. 8, etc.) was conse¬ 
quently in an eminent degree peculiar to this 
great temptation. But this temptation did doubt¬ 
less bring many an inconstant Jewish-Christian 
to ruin before the Jewish war, as did that under 
Bar Cochba. 

Vkr. 3. Since ye know that the proof of 
jour faith worketh endurance. —The Parti¬ 
ciple yivAoKovreg explains Jjyfoaode and indicates 
way of encouragement the manner how they 
®ight turn the heart-grief of the proof into joy 
(hence neither “and know” (Luther), nor “for 
you know” Pott). Td doulpiov (found only here 
and l Pet. L 7) may mean the medium of proof 
(the proper signification of Sotupeiov, which occurs 
M » different reading of this passage, also as 
opposed to 66tupov), but also proof (dompf}) as the 
msult of the test. Huther following Oeoumenius 
*“***• upon the latter sense, Wiesinger with 
Bernier, Theile and others, the former. And 
rightly so, although in 1 Pet i. 7 the word 


signifies proof; for this 6od/uov is designed to 
effect the endurance consequent upon dotuitff, 
Wiesinger rightly cites Rom. v. 8,4, where 
effects imopovfh etc. Huther says that then we 
ought to have tovto rd dotdpiov . But the tempta¬ 
tion and the proof are not purely identical. The 
tempting element of the proof emanates from the 
evil one, while the proving element of the proof 
comes from God. Temptation is proof under the 
aggravating cooperation of evil incitement to 
evil. . This settles also the objection that tempta¬ 
tions may result in failure (of proof); for temp¬ 
tation as a test ever contemplates proof on con¬ 
dition of good behaviour. It explains also, how 
in the concrete manner of the Scriptures proof 
may be described as temptation (but with refer¬ 
ence to existing difficulties in the proof, Gen. 
xxii.), and temptation as proof. On icarepydteoOai, 
to work, effect, see Born. v. 3 and other passages; 
vKopovfj manifestly denotes here endurance .— 
B&umgarten, Theile, Wiesinger, Huther: The 
pkveiv vk6 standing one’s ground in temptatiop. 
Schneckenburger remarks that if vx6 be empha¬ 
sized we get the idea of patientia ac tolerantia 
malorum , if phetv f that of constantia , firmitae , 
per sever antia. 

Ver. 4. But let endurance have a perfect 
work. —Wiesinger: The emphasis is on rifoiov. 
The majority of commentators understand the 
perfect work as the perfecting of virouovij itself. 
So Huther, Wiesinger: the proof of imopavrj (cf. 
1 Thess. i. 8). Huther: viropoidj is not only 
passive but also active. This active inropovij is 
not only to persevere unto the end ^Luther: Let 
patience abide firm unto the end: similarly Cal¬ 
vin, Jerome and many others); vnopovfj is to be 
deficient in nothing, neither in joy (Bengel) nor 
in any essential point; especially, wisdom, confi¬ 
dence, etc.—But James evidently contemplates 
not only inward demeanour but also and chiefly 
the outward exhibition of the same, which he 
deplored to see manifoldly omitted. Hence that 
interpretation is right, which distinguishes the 
perfect work, viz., the accomplishing of endur¬ 
ance, as the proof of endurance from endurance 
itself. So Erasmus, de Wette and others; but 
these commentators err in limiting this outward 
proof of endurance to something general, viz.: 
the exhibition of morality, etc. (see Huther). 
But James in his Epistle looks at a definite object. 
The ipyov refaiov by which the Jewish Christians 
were to verify their endurance consisted accord¬ 
ing to ch. ii. in the unreserved acknowledgment 
of their Gentile Christian brethren, and accord¬ 
ing to ch. iii., iv., v. in their open rupture with 
judaistic faith-pride and fanaticism. Yes, James 
cherished the hope of gaining the Jewish Chris¬ 
tians and along with them even the Jews them¬ 
selves, to a greater or less extent, for this perfect 
wor;k of submitting to the practical results of the 
Christian life. But if the more general sense is 
preferred, we have the meaning that Christian 
endurance must evidence itself in the full carry¬ 
ing out of the practical oonsequenoes of the 
Christian faith. An Ipyov riXeiov of the irsropovfj 
in our day would consist in the thorough acknow¬ 
ledgment of Christian humanisnl and the thorough 
renunciation of the spirit of sectarianism and 
fanaticism. ’E^fru is decidedly emphatic. To 
this endurance must hold, this it must receive, 
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acquire and this it must have to show. It is 
therefore at onee===xpare/rw (Schulthess) and 
ir apex^ru (Pott). 

That ye may be perfect and entire Iva 

decidedly expresses the word [used in the telic 
sense.—M.], and is explained by ch. ii. 22. 
T them and bkdtdjjpoi are not altogether synony¬ 
mous (Huther), although the LXX. use both for 
om The former expression denotes per- 

* T 

fection in the sense of completed development or 
vitality, the latter perfection in its completed 
manifestation. [Alford defines bTJiKkqpoq as 
“that in which every part is present in its place/* 
and cites Plato, TVm., p. 44, c. and Corp. Inscrip. 
863, 26.—M.]. But it denotes here specifically: 
If you want to become entire Jews and close the 
entire Jewish development, you must become 
entire Christians; but if you want to sustain the 
character of entire Christians you cannot dis¬ 
pense with the mark of perfect fraternization 
with the Christians, also with Gentile-Christians, 
and that of being opposed to the world, and also 
to the judaistic world. For the riteiog is one 
who has reached his rfAof, the bXdf&ypoc one, cui 
totum cst, quod sorte obtigit ( Wahl=nulla parte 
mancus). The Jew was by origin a symbolic 
tOJjpo f; as a Christian he was to become a real 
Khrjpop and thus bM&ripoq. The primary refer¬ 
ence here is manifestly neither to moral perfec¬ 
tion in general (Huther), nor to perfection here¬ 
after, but to the rudimental [German: princi - 
triell J perfection of the faith of Christians as 
Christians; but the expression of James involves 
also the rule of absolute Christian perfection. 

In nothing deficient;— Titlneadcu means 
primarily to stay behind, to be inferior to an¬ 
other, but also to be wanting, deficient in a thing 
(v. 6). The latter sense is advocated by Theile, 
de Wette, Wiesinger, Huther with reference to 
v. 6 and 1 Cor. i. 7, the former by Storr, Augusti 
and others, whose view we consider correct not¬ 
withstanding the modified sense of the word in 
v. 6. For the opposite of having reached the 
end, or of being rtfaios is just the having stayed 
behind. The decay consequent upon quiescence 
and retrogression, the very characteristics of 
Ebionitism developed at a later period, and of 
Nazarite-Christianity, is the primary idea which 
corresponds with the cbnnection of the whole 
Epistle. The Jewish people itself became most 
emphatically the TiSnrbpsvoi of the world’s history. 
James with a prophet’s eye foresaw all this 
growing (werdend) decay. It springs indeed 
from a guilty deficiency in spiritual things or at 
least from a deficiency that might have been 
avoided, a point to which James refers imme¬ 
diately after. The sequel moreover shows that 
he sees in a,perfect outward proof of life the full 
expression of character. 

VY. 6, 6. Wisdom a condition of endurance; 
vrayer for wisdom in undoubling faith. 

But if any of you ; —el 6$ points hypotheti¬ 
cally, and with reference to individuals, to a 
manifold probable or rather perceptible deficiency 
in general.. Deficiency of wisdom has the form 
of the Judaistic and Ebionite clement. 

Deficient in wisdom. — 'Lo$ta$ without the 
Article acknowledges in a forbearing manner this 
lack of wisdom, supposing the deficiency to exist 


only in part. Oecumenius defines wisdom as 
to airtov tov refeiov Ipyov, Huther as the insight 
of the problem of life as a whole as well as in its 
particular phases, which incites us to work. The 
reference here is not only to the Proverbs of 
Solomon, the Wisdom of Solomon and Jesus the 
Son of Sirach. The New Testament stadium of 
theocratical insight was objectively wisdom 
manifested in person (Matth. xi. 19), and there¬ 
fore subjectively the right perception of the 
signs of the time and the Christological fulfilment 
of the theocracy in the Church'as well as in the 
faith of individuals.* The distinct relation of 
this want of wisdom to the temptations (Calvin) 
cannot be denied with Huther, although, wis¬ 
dom, to be sure, must not be identified with en¬ 
durance. As it is a fundamental condition of 
the same, so it is also one of the chief modes of 
its exhibition according to ch. iii. 17. 

Let him ask from the God.—See Matth. 
xx. 20; Acts iii. 2; 1 Jno. v. 16. The further 
definition shows how important it is that real 
prayer must be free from the admixture of any 
conception which obscures the holiness and good¬ 
ness of God. The Judaizer did also pray, but his 
conception of the Deity was a Jewish God, par¬ 
tial, legal and measuring His blessings according 
to merit. The position of the words rov'6i66vroq 
6eov (Cod. A. tov deov tov dibbvros) gives promi¬ 
nence to the idea that God is a giving God (Hu¬ 
ther). See v. 17. Wiesinger: “JFAo is known 
to give." The sense is: a giving comprehending 
every thing that is good, hence no object is indi¬ 
cated (Gebserand al). 

To all.—Huther with Calvin and others sup¬ 
ply Tolq aiTovotv ; but God’s giving in the most 
general sense may not be measured by man’s ask¬ 
ing, although He is wont according to the meas¬ 
ure of asking and beyond asking to give good 
gifts and even the Holy Spirit. [Any and every 
qualification of nactv reflects on the graciousneBB 
of the Giver.—M.]. 

Sincerely.—occurs only here in the New 
Testament. Huther [and Alford—M.] renders 
simply and sees in it an exclusive reference to the 
gift (nothing else is added to it with reference to 
Wisd. of Sol. xvi. 27), but the reference is not to 
the quality of the gift, but to the mode of giving; 
on this account the definition candide t sincere 
(Kerne, Theile and others), is preferable. Sin¬ 
cere (pure) giving is opposed to calculated giving 
which according to the view of the law, is at 
once suspicious and half compulsory. It refers 
indirectly to the source of benignitas (Bede and 
aL) and also to the liberality of giving (affluenter 9 
Erasmus and al.) [Wordsworth explains: “who 
giveth drrtaf, liberally, that is, sinu laxo , expand¬ 
ing the lap of his bounty and pouring forth its 
contents into your bosom. Cf. 2. Cor. viii. 2; 
ix. 11, and the use of the word drrkovv, dilatarej 
by the LXX. in Is. xxxiii. 23; and therefore the 
word dfrX&f is rendered affluenter here by the Puf- 
gate> and copiously by the Syriac version.”—M.]. 

* The Jews indeed had already before that time been defi¬ 
cient in the right comprehension of the Solomonic doctrine of 
wisdom, that is, of the nniveraalism of the Old Testament, 
and for this very reason they had misunderstood and misin¬ 
terpreted the Davidic Messtanism from a particularistic point 
of view; just as Evangelical theology for the same reason 
has fallen short of its task In consequence of not sufficiently 
appreciating Christian humanism. 
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And npbraideth not with it. —Negative 
explanation of the preceding or of that which is 
consequent upon God’B sincere giving. Wies- 
inger also explains ft% bvtidi^ovroe with Luther* 
“and npbraideth none with it” with reference to 
8ir. xli. 28: fterd rd dovvax frfoveldtfr ; ch. xx. 15; 
xviiL 17 (see Huther’s note from Cicero). Hu- 
ther disputes this exposition; Semler and al. in¬ 
terpret bveiSi^etv: qualemeunque reprehmsionem. 
But then James would utter an untenable senti¬ 
ment, because God notwithstanding those who 
ask, in various ways covers men with confusion. 
The expression also would be too brief in that 
sense; it is only intelligible if we take it with 
what goes before as one idea. But the exposition 
“to pat those who ask to shame with a refusal” 
(Morns, Augusti and al.), is certainly unfounded; 
although it is less far-fetched than that of Hu- 
ther; he who afterwards upbraids with his gifts 
is equally disposed to be hard beforehand and 
according to circumstances to send away the 
asker (without claims). “The side-look on the 
rich, v. 10; oh. v. 9,” also, which Huther and 
Wiesinger detect here, cannot be sustained be¬ 
cause it has first of all to be determined whom 
James means by the rich. The conception of a 
fkov bveidl^ovToq would certainly agree with the 
religious views of said rich and then also indi¬ 
rectly with their behaviour.. 

And it (wisdom) shall be given to him.— 
There is not sufficient reason for taking dodgaerat 
(with Huther and Wiesinger) impersonally: it 
will be given to him. See Matth. vii. 7-11; Luke 
xl 18; 1 Kings iii. 9-12. 

Via. 6. Bat let him ask in faith.—James 
having objectively defined real prayer aB the 
worship of the true God of revelation, now also 
defines it subjectively as prayer in faith. See 
ch. v. 16; Sir. vii. 10; Jno. xvi. 23. It certainly 
follows (according to Wiesinger) from the ap¬ 
pended negative definition that ttiarie here desig¬ 
nates first of all undivided confiding, full and 
firm heart-trust. Such trust is only possible as 
a looking up to the God of free grace according 
to revelation; Huther therefore rejects without 
reason the exposition of Calvin: 44 fide* est quae , 
dei promittionibus frela , not impetrandi , quod peti- 
**t, certot reddit ,” as one which lacks sufficient 
intimations; even the still closer definition of 
some of the older expositors, 44 rriane 'Iqaov Xpia* 
would seem to be included implicit. That 
is, while Wiesinger rightly observes that marie 
both with James and Paul denotes the mind’s 
moral attitude to God, yet with James this very 
attitude presupposes a looking up to “the giving 
God” according to revelation. Hence the pgdev 
buuptvbfievoq excludes at once subjective wavering 
and doubting the certainties of evangelical salva¬ 
tion, because the attempt of fixing the heart out- 
s«to of the sphere of revelation (in the case of 
Christians outside of the name of Jesus) would be 
pure fanaticism. A similar conjoining of “ faith 
and not doubting” also in an objective sense, oc¬ 
curs in Rom. iv. 20; of. ch. xiv. 23; Matth. xxi. 
21; Mark xi. 24. James* conception of faith as 
given here is consequently his full conception of 
kith; it is only in such an energy of praying 
und doing that faith is to him vital, but without 
H dead. AuMprvec&ussbeing at discord with 
tocself, being divided in oneself, and hence 


doubting must be still further defined as in¬ 
ward false discriminating, judging and de¬ 
ciding, and in this root it is joined with false 
discriminating and judging, ch. ii. 5. The hard 
and austere mind on the one hand produces a 
hard and austere conception of God, and on the 
other a hard and austere deportment. Huther: 
“While iriarie is 4 yes,* and aiuaria 4 no,* duutpi- 
veoBai is the union of yes and no, yet so that the 
preponderance lies with ‘no.’” That is, where 
duucpiveoBcu has become habitual, a governing 
trait of character; this is the force of the Parti¬ 
ciples. But Huther (after Calvin) also mentions 
the possibility of doubting alongside of honest, 
yet weak faith (see Note p. 48). 

Caution against wavering, vv. 6, 7. 

Vbr. 6. For he that doubteth is like a 
wave of the sea. —’Eouce occurs only here and 
v. 24 in the New Testament. Huther sees in the 
ydp of v. 7 the repetition of the ydp in v. 6. That 
is, he thinks that James gives only one reason, 
not two and that the figurative description of 
him that doubteth v. 6, is only intended to bring 
out a clearer exhibition of the fickle mental con¬ 
stitution of the doubter. But “ this apparently 
helpless disunion” assumes another form if 
we take v. 6 not only as a colouring but as a dec¬ 
laration that the doubter falls under foreign, anti¬ 
divine influences. The sea, according to the Old 
Testament, is the figure of the constrained (un- 
frei) life of nations, floating hither and thither in 
pathological sympathies (Ps. xlvi. 93; Dan. vii. 
3; Is. lvii. 20; Rev. xiii. 1). James was doubt¬ 
less conscious of this theocratic influence at a 
time, when 44 the waves of the sea” already be¬ 
gan to roar. The symbolical figure of the wind 
(Eph. iv. 14; cf. ch. ii. 2) however, must be put 
in the background, because it is only expressed 
in verbs. But even here we can hardly fail to 
recognize an allusion to a restless spiritual com¬ 
motion (Geistesleben) tossing the sea of nations, 
especially because dveplfrofiai is an dna^ Ary., not 
found elsewhere (in classical Greek we have 
avepovadai , to be moved by the wind), and 
}>uri&adai also occurs only here in the New Tes¬ 
tament. On the different derivations of the 
word, see Huther. Note 2, p. 48; viz.: from 
ptiric, a bellows or fan, or from frnrfh rush (of the 
wind) or storm. The latter derivation seems to 
lie nearest. These expressions are therefore not 
altogether synonymous (Huther). Bengel makes 
the former to denote motion from without and the 
latter motion from within. But both, the wind 
and the storm come from without; the inner ele¬ 
ment is here expressed by the sea-nature of the 
wave. According to Theile, the former indicates 
the cause, the latter the effect. But the two de¬ 
note two different relations of degree: the sea in 
waves, the sea in billows; the breeze, the storm, 
the excitement of spirits, the rebellious commo¬ 
tion {vide helium Jud.). From these considera¬ 
tions it seems to follow that the first ydp has a 
more limited signification; it pronounces the 
dtaKptvdpevos incompetent to pray aright, because 
he is governed by the evil influences of the world. 
The second ydp, on the other hand, bears in a 
wider sense upon that man’s faithless relation to 
God. We cannot indeed conveniently render ydp 
twice by for and repeat it therefore intensiter by 
4 alto.* Calvin makes it=ergo, Huther=namely, 
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that is to say (namlich), Pott, a particle of transi¬ 
tion. The lively figure is charged with propheti- 
co-symbolical matter. 

Vkr. 7. Also let not that man think [or 
as I should prefer to render “Nor let that man 
4hink.” Mj) yap as an elliptic phrase denotes 
absolute denial and an Imper. or Optat. verb is 
then always supplied; here the context, on any 
interpretation that may be adopted, involves ab¬ 
solute denial and the nor has intensive force; 
the meaning is “let not that man by any meant 
think” or “let that man by no meant think.”— 
M.]. The second ydp has particular reference 
to the doubter’s deficiency of faith in God, which 
is involved in his worldly dependence. Sure, he 
seeks to supply that deficiency of faith by super¬ 
stitious or fanatical delusions, but he deceives 
himself with these delusions. He must become 
conscious of the nothingness of these delusions 
before matters can mend with him. The severe 
handling of false praying is a very ancient cha¬ 
racteristic of exhortations to repentance accord¬ 
ing to Is. i. 15; Luke xviii. 11, this passage and 
the Reformation. 

That man, the one who doubts and has fallen 
into human weakness. [Alford sees in these 
words a oertain slight expression of contempt.— 
M.]. 

That he shall receive any thing. —He re¬ 
ceives nothing; see ch. iv. 3 where another rea¬ 
son is specified why he does not receive any 
thing. [The reference is to the things for which 
he prays; there are many things, temporal 
blessings, which he does receive.—M.]. 

From the Lord. —The reference is of course 
to God, as in v. 12; ch. iv. 10, etc., but there is 
a reason for the use of icbpioc instead of ; 
James means Jehovah, the living covenant-God, 
who has now ftilly revealed himself in Christ. 
For details, see Wiesinger. [Alford quotes Hof¬ 
mann, who remarks that where the Father is 
not expressly distinguished from the Son by the 
context, the Godhead in its unity is to be under¬ 
stood by 6 defy; and the same may be said of 6 
/tiptop. —M.]. 

Vkr. 8. A two-minded man.— The connec¬ 
tion of this sentence with that which precedes it, 
is variously explained. The expositions of Pott: 
“vie homini inconsianti,” and of Baumgarten who 
wants to join SlrfwxcK with TJiptycrat may be 
passed over. Winer, Wiesinger and Huther 
[also Wordsworth—M.] take it in apposition 
with the former verse and as explanatory of the 
figure v. 6, and render “he, a two-minded man.” 
But the explanation of a figure and especially of 
one so thoroughly self-explanatory would not 
suit the style of our Epistle. Although the ne¬ 
cessity of the Article before dvfjp (Schnecken- 
burger), if the latter exposition is given, is un¬ 
founded, the exposition itself runs into a feeble 
tautology. Hence we agree with Luther and 
many expositors in taking avrjp dtfvxw as the 
subject and aKardoraroc as the predicate and 
the omission of the copula (is) as elevating the 
sententious weight of the proposition. Huther 
says that this would make the thought too abrupt. 
But in the masculine gender it is this formal 
abruptness which elevates the sentence, while in 
point of matter the connection is perfect. The 


doubter is delineated first as to how he stands to 
the world (a wave), then as to how he stands to 
God (a visionist, a man of conceits), and lastly as 
to how he stands to and by himself. And here 
it is noteworthy that James speaks of man in the 
masculine gender, probably not only on account 
of his proverbial character, but because the dan¬ 
gers against which James cautions his readers, 
are more especially dangers which threaten the 
Jewish male-world. The dirfwxog is not the same 
as the dtaxptvdpcvoQ (so Luther and aL). Accord¬ 
ing to Huther this word “characterizes the in¬ 
ward being of the doubter.” To be sure, the 
inward being, not however as the ground of 
doubting (Huther, Kern, Wiesinger), but as the 
result of doubting. For two-mindedness is 
forthwith mentioned as the ground in relation to 
the manner how the doubter proceeds. Two- 
mindedness indeed lies already germ-like in 
doubt itself, but it is doubtfulness which devel¬ 
ops wavering and irresoluteness, wherein rn^ 
has, as it were, two souls, the one touched by 
God, the other occupied by the world. He is 
false in both directions, false to God and false 
to the world by his double reservation, just as 
he is false to himself by the reservation of his 
egotism over against hia piety and vice vertex 
But this makes him not forthwith a consummate 
liar and hypocrite; “he has not only, as it were, 
two souls in conflict with each other” (Huther), 
but as vet his enthusiasm glows psychically now 
for God and now for the world in two changing 
forms of the psychical life. The word dlyfrvxos 
is admirably formed after the analogy of 61- 
yXuaaog and similar words; it appears to occur 
nowhere prior to this Epistle (see also ch. iv. 8), 
but besides the analogies just meiitioned, it has 

its type in the Hebrew (see also Jesus 

Sir. I, 28), and has been adopted by Clemens 
Rom. and other church authors (see Huther p. 
51). [Alford proposes to make the whole sen¬ 
tence predicate and all to apply to 6 dvdptjiroc 
’ucelvos. On the whole, however, we give the 
preference (with Wiesinger, Huther and Words¬ 
worth) to the certainly most grammatical con¬ 
struction of taking dv^p Sirjwxog in opposition 
with v. 6; not as an explanation but as an ez- 
pansion of the figure in v. 6. This construction 
is by no means in oonflict with the abrupt and 
predicative style of James, for the transition 
from the figure of the wave of the sea to the 
two-minded man is oertainly bold, if not abrupt, 
there is indeed a transition from a physical to a 
psychical illustration; the word diifwxog itself, 
used here for the first time in Greek literature, 
by its novelty would arrest attention and thus 
in the language of Lange, “elevate the senten¬ 
tious weight of the proposition.”—M.J. 

An (excited) seditious disturber of peace. 
—The ordinary rendering * unstable ’ [E. V.] or 
inconstant (Luther and aL) does justice neither to 
the original nor to the connection. For firstly, 
the expression is already half settled by what 
precedes it as well as by the words “in all his 
ways;” for although the latter phrase may bear 
a good sense, it seems to be used here in a bad 
sense (Sir. 11,18 enifialvei Ini 60o rplfiovc). Sec¬ 
ondly, the expression, as the representative of 
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■yfD (**• H> LXX.), is too foeble in point of 

degree. And although, lastly, it may passively 
denote one driven about by the storm as well 
as actively a storming seditionary, ch. iii. 16 
(aKaraaraala) recommends here the use of the 
active signification. The wavering man, indeed, 
is exciting and seditious because he is ruffled and 
driven by the storm (of public excitement). The 
wave of the sea, related passively to the winds, 
strikes actively against “the rock.” 

Particular advice to the lowly [in station—M.] 
and particular advice to the rich . vv. 9,’ 10. 

Vie. 9. Bat let the brother, who is low, 
glory in hie exaltation. —indicates a con¬ 
trast of proper behaviour with what has just 
been described (Theile), [i. e. with —M.]. 

It directs the brother to turn the particular 
temptations to wavering into instruments of con¬ 
stancy. Commentators are divided with regard 
to afcXfa. De Wette and Wiesinger apply the 
term both to the more remote nhoixnoc and to the 
nearer raireevdf. Then rarreivdc must not be 
taken spiritually according to Matth. xi. 29, but 
like ‘xfobotog with regard to outward circum¬ 
stances, while the exaltation in which the lowly 
is to glory, would denote his heavenly dignity. 
But Uuther, representing the opposite view, re¬ 
marks that that exposition conflicts with the 
connection, which forbids such a distinction of 
Christians into poor and rich; that the reference 
is rather to the neipaopol; that a Christian, 
moreover, as a rich man would hardly have re¬ 
quired so urgent a reminder of the transitory 
nature of things temporal. But three things are 
here overlooked. 1. That the netpcuipbi affect 
the rich in a higher degree than they do the 
poor; 2. That the Apostle, as we have seen in 
the Introduction, treats both of Jewish Chris¬ 
tiana (among whom were already rich mcnQ and 
of Jews. Moreover he addresses, at the very 
beginning of the Epistle, the twelve tribes as his 
brethren. 3. The contrast between the poor and 
the rich had as yet not become prominent, but a 
contrast of those low in elation [E. V. brethren of 
low degree—M.], and the rich. But that the 
low in elation and the poor are, as brethren, 
nearer to James than the rich, becomes increas¬ 
ingly apparent as the Epistle runs on, especially 
in ch. v. Primarily, the lowly and the rich are 
described as brothers, for James indicates also 
to the rich a means of deliverance. There is 
•till a third view, represented by Morus and 
Theile, which comprises both ideas: those who 
•re outwardly poor and persecuted for right¬ 
eousness* sake, Matth. v. 19; 1 Pet. iii. 14. Hu- 
ther contests this onion (p. 52), but afterwards 
retches about the same conclusion. We have 
first to remember, that the brother of low station 
is not identical with the poor in ch. it Glancing 
•* the characteristics of that time, we find that it 
designates the Jewish Christian and the Jew ab¬ 
solutely in their low, oppressed theocratic con¬ 
dition as contrasted with the heathen world and 
the seculiar power; and still more particularly 
the theocrat, inasmuch as he deeply feels this 
•ondition. He is to glory in the dignity of his 
heavenly and royally-glorious vocation, t. e. to 
derive from it consolation and joy and to 


| strengthen himself with it. But the rich, ». *. 
again the Jew and the Jewish Christian, inas¬ 
much as he sees the hopeless situation of the 
Jewish people in a very different and brilliant 
light, inasmuch as he is not only rich in the 
consciousness of his Jewish prerogatives, but 
also rich in the chiliastic and visionary expecta¬ 
tion of the Messianic or pseudo-Messianio resto¬ 
ration of his Jewish theocracy,—he is exhorted 
to glory in his humiliation, that is, to become 
reconciled with Christian or pious humility to 
all his theocratical humiliation, the full develop¬ 
ment of which in all its fearful magnitude is as 
yet impending (v. 11), in order that he may find 
in this Divine judgment turned into deliverance, 
the source of rejoicing and exaltation and of 
real glorying. 

And here a general explanation must suffioe 
for our passing on to the general import of the 
double antithesis: the low-in-station and the 
rich; the poor and the rich. For we hold the 
opinion that, after the type of the Old Testa¬ 
ment and the Gospels, these expressions are 
throughout prophetico-symbolioal, and that the 
common literal acceptation of this antithesis has 
unspeakably flattened the Epistle, weakened its 
purport and obscured its interpretation. Is it 
possible to suppose that in the time of James, in 
all the Jewish Christian congregations among 
all the twelve tribes the rich were in the habit 
of slighting the poor and that the unbelieving 
Jews were everywhere the rich? And that James 
was so reliably informed on that point, as to feel 
constrained to call all the twelve tribes to ao 
count for it? Such conduct, I should think, could 
not be generally charged on the Jews proper. 
The rich among the Jews, as a rule have at all 
times exhibited much sympathy with and regard 
for their poor. And this very regard is supposed 
to have been wanting in such fearful generality 
in the Apostolic age, at a time where even in 
Gcntile-Christian congregations collections were 
made for their Jewish Christian brethren! Nor 
was this the only point on which James felt 
bound to reprimand, but it is still further sup¬ 
posed that he had to denounce the sexton-rude- 
ncss of assigning good seats to the rich and of 
allowing the poor either to stand or to sit on the 
bare floor, which rudeness had become prevalent 
throughout all the twelve tribes! If James, “the 
good, pious man” had only received a little more 
credit [for capacity—M.J, «. e. the Apostolicafi 
spirit united with prophetico-symbolioal style*, 
doubtless more would have been found in his 
Epistle. 

The brother must therefore be taken in a gene¬ 
ral sense, like v. 2. The low (in station^ is the 
Jewish Christian or the Jew who asfcueh (not 
primarily as a private individual) felt his theo¬ 
cratic humiliation; this intimates, of course* 
that he was the more humble just as a being 
pinched in private affairs might also farther 
such consciousness; this is quite analogous to* 
the Old Testament and the Gospels. (Ps. lxxiv. 
21; 1 Cor. i. 27). 

Glory.—The stronger rendering far Peter’s 
(1 Pet. i. 6) ayaXhiatrbai, analogous to Paul’s ex*- 
pression in 2 Cor. xii. 9. A real glorying or a 
rendering prominent by glorying, inasmuch as 
such glorying is in contrast with egotistic setf* 
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glorying; or also the condition of Divine grace 
and assistance. 

In his exaltation ; kv denotes the object in 
which they shall glory, as a foundation of their 
well-being. It is the glory, given now already 
in the form and inwardly, which hereafter how¬ 
ever shall also be outwardly manifest (see 1 Pet. 
1), the process of its development being diametri¬ 
cally opposite to the rich man’s flower. Ityof 
is therefore notsssteadfast courage (Augusti), or 
only future exaltation (de Wette), butc=«u6lm»- 
tat jam preetent, ted etiam adhuc futura (Theile, 
Huther). 

Via. 10. Bat the rich in his humiliation. 
Here we must evidently repeat KavxdaBu. As 
to the irony contained in this clause (Thomas, 
Beza and al.), it is not much greater than that 
in the preceding sentence: let the lowly glory in 
his exaltation; for 1. such glorying emancipates 
from vain-glorying, 2. the rich also finds a source 
of comfort and praise in the full knowledge of 
his humiliation and its blessed import (see Matth. 
v. 8). 

Beoause as a flower of the grass.—An 

Old Testament figure applied to man in general. 
Job. xiv. 2; Ps. ciii. 15, to the ungodly with 
particular emphasis, Ps. xxxvii. 2 (Ps. xcii. 8). 
But here it is not to be explained with reference 
to the ungodly (so Iluther), but as a historical 
figure with reference to the decay of the Old 
Testament glory, which in a surprising manner 
exhibits the realization of the law of the univer¬ 
sal decay of human glory, even as foretold by 
Is. xl. 6 etc. to which this passage doubtless has 
special reference. But in this decay there lay 
really concealed a consolation (just as in the 
universal decay of man), at which the thoughtful 
theocrat might well rejoice. The flower of the 
Old Testament glory was decaying, but the fruit- 
time of the Gospel of the New Testament had set 
in; u Comfort ye, comfort ye my people! ” Hot- 
tinger has erroneously referred hvdoq to Ib. xi. 
1, where the LXX render by dvdof. The 

words “flower of the field” (Is. xl. 6) are 
changed into “ flower of the grass ” with reference 
to v. 7 “the grass withereth and the flower 
fadeth.” So in the parallel-passage 1 Pet. i. 23, 
24.— 

The fate of the rich. v. 11. 

Via. 11. For the sun rose {already ).— 
This again is not only the colouring of the pre¬ 
ceding, but considering the reference to Is. xL 
0 etc., this passage contains an application to 
Jewish history perfectly intelligible to an Israe¬ 
lite. What Isaiah had represented as having 
been done in the Spirit, was now fulfilled in 
reality; fie old theocratic glory of Israel had 
passed away with the crucifixion of Christ. 
Hence the Aorists hvkreCXe etc., as symbolical 
expressions, must retain their literal force and 
neither be construed as used for the Present 
(Grotius and al.), nor as the mere representation 
of whatever repeats itself in one past fact (Hu¬ 
ther). This historical style serves, of course, 
the purpose furnishing us with a lively picture 
in the rapid succession of the separate stages of 
the prooess of decay (Winer). 

The eon with the burning heat (wind). 
—Grotius, Pott and aL distinguish 6 navcuv, the 


hot, burning wind which accompanies the rising 
sun (or the arid East wind, which com* 

ing from the desert of Arabia scorches the plains 
of Palestine) from the sun itself, referring to 
Ezek. xvii. 10;xix. 12; Hos. xiii. 15 etc. Hu¬ 
ther, however, applies the expression to the 
scorching heat of the sun and cites Is. xlix. 10, 
Matth. xx. 12; Luke xii. 55. But in Is. xlix. 10 
the heat of the sun is expressly distinguished 
from the sun, as a higher degree of the ordinary 
sunshine which oppresses Orientals, and the re¬ 
ference is to the relation of this incumbrance to 
men , so also in Matth. xx. 12, while in Luke xii. 
55 the sun is not mentioned at all. The suppo¬ 
sition that sunrise and the development of the 
sun’s heat are forthwith imperilling vegetation, 
would be almost too strong even to an Oriental 
imagination. To this must be added the presence 
of the Article before Kaixruv. But the view, that 
the sun with the development of its power fre¬ 
quently wakens the hot wind, as a kind of sup¬ 
plemental counterpart of its beneficent operation, 
is current in Holy Writ. So according to Mai. 
iv. the day of the Lord comes hot as a burning 
oven on all the proud, while the Sun of Righte¬ 
ousness rises with healing in His wings on all 
that fear the Lord. So Matth. xiii. 6, the scorch¬ 
ing heat is distinguished from the rising sun; in 
the interpretation of the parable v. 21 it is called 
tribulation or persecution because of the word. 
Now, as we Occidentals make use of the well- 
known symbolical language, “ the rising sun calls 
up vapor, fog, and thunder gusts,” so the Orien¬ 
tal is wont to say, “it wakens the hot wind.” 
Hence the applioation of this passage to Christ 
(Laurentius), was not far from its real meaning, 
but we do not press it; stall events the hot wind 
of the law, which scorched the glory of Israel, 
was developing with the sun of the finished reve¬ 
lation. And indirectly it was also the effect of 
the sun itself (“a stone of stumbling etc.”). 

And the beauty of its appearance.— 
Huther connects the second avrov not with rdv 
x6prov but with rd hvffog. But we cannot imagine 
that a fallen flower is still to lose its beauty; 
the flower is gone with the falling; the flower 
itself and not only its beauty. And thereby (by 
the falling of the flower) the grass or the plant 
itself lost all its beauty, the dress of its appear¬ 
ance, without, however*, having wholly perished. 
And this was then precisely the case of Israel. 
Its flower had fallen away in the most significant 
manner; like grass, low on the ground, it con¬ 
tinued vegetating in its cumbersome existence. 
The word eimptweia occurs only here in the New 
Testament; wp6auirov often denotes outward ap¬ 
pearance. Ps civ. 80; Matth. xvi. 3 etc. 

Thus also shall the rich man, that is: 
the fate of the withered, stunted plant, or the 
general fate of the Jewish people will also be 
the fate of each individual Jew or Jewish Chris¬ 
tian if he persists in the conceit of his riches, or 
refuses to learn to glory in his humiliation, 
ofcrwf=so quickly, so thoroughly.” Wiesinger. 
“ JAapaiveaQai, a dwaf Aey in the New Testament 
occurs in the LXX. as the translation of eq: 

Job xv. 80, in the same sense, Wisd. of Sol. ii. 8.” 
Huther. 
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In bin journey lags.—Luther has “ in his 
possession,” which rendering rests on the false 
reading rropia (=£v?r opla, good way, favour of 
fortune, wealth). Herder, following Laurentius 
and Piscator, “in his journey ings,” with refer¬ 
ence to ch. iv. 13. Huther, “in his ways” 
(=odoif, v. 8; cf. Prov. ii. 8). Wiesinger, “in 
his walk,” with reference to de Wette, “in his 
luxurious enjoyment of life.” The word denotes 
in classical language 1, a going, a journey; 
2, walking along, course. In LXX, way, Nah. 
ii. 5; Jer. xviii. 15; Jon. iii. 8, 4; but also a 
journey, 2 Macc. iii. 8; cf. Luke xiii. 22. From 
these passages it is evident, that nopeia is not 
used as much as 666^ in a metaphorical sense. 
We avoid therefore this expression and render: 
in his journey ings (of fortune). Huther: “The 
prominent idea is, that the rich man, overtaken 
by judgment, perishes in the midst of his doings 
and pursuits as the flower in the midst of its 
blossoming falleth a victim to the scorching heat 
of the sun.” 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. If the purely evangelical character of the 

Epistle of James has ever been impugned, its 
opening words may be referred to as furnishing 
proof that we are moving not on the ground of 
the Old Testament, but on that of the New. Joy 
as the burden of salutation is the watchword given 
to the first readers of the Epistle, who, however, 
were troubled by manifold temptations. Luke 
ii. 10. The beginning of the Epistle of James 
sounds like an echo of Christ’s first sermon 
at Nazareth, which the Author had probably 
heard, Luke iv. 18, 19. This makes him 

homogeneous with Paul (Phil. iv. 4) and Peter 
(1 Pet. i. 6), the beginning of whose Epistle ex¬ 
hibits a remarkable agreement with the begin¬ 
ning of that of James. James, like Elihu, knows a 
God “who giveth songs in the night.” Job.xxxv.10. 

2. The very beginning of the Epistle testifies of 
the truly Christian as well as of the morally ex¬ 
alted character of its Author. The demand “ to 
count it all joy if one has fallen into manifold 
temptations,” has so lofty and bold a sound as to 
prompt the question whether such a demand is 
not beyond the reach of man’s ability. Cf. Heb. 
xiL 11. Such a demand must severely strike the 
natural man as a piece of consummate folly and 
scandalize him. For counting temptation all joy 
is infinitely more than to be silent in it and to 
pray, even more than to be grateful for it; it is 
not sufficient that we readily submit to tempta¬ 
tion, but we must glory in it that it is so and not 
otherwise, and this not only in isolated tempta¬ 
tions bat in the many temptations which spring 
from the sufferings of earth. Cf. Rom. v. 3. 
Such a demand makes the Festuses exclaim 
“James, thou art beside thyself.” Acts xxvi. 24. 
But the Christian, hearing this first word, feels 
and is Conscious of the spirit of him who ad- 
drestts him in that word. For how could flesh 
tnd blood have been able to reveal what is here 
so clearly and explicitly put on record, viz. the 
Christian's deepest grief at once the sofirce of 
his highest joy? No other religion, beside the 
Christian, had raised the suffering of earth to a 
sew ground of gratitude. Bacon’s saying is well 


known: “Prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament, adversity that of the New.” Com¬ 
pare the treatise, still worth reading, of F. V. 
Reinbard, de prsestantia religioni* Chris danse in 
consolandit miseris etc., and on the other hand the 
Diatribe de consolations apud Grsecos , auclore A . 
C. van Heilsde, Traj. ad Rhen . 1840. 

3. Since ye know. —In order to make a joy like 
that which he had just recommended to them 
possible to their niarvQ, James now points to the 
fruit of their yvuoic. Faith also had a science 
of its own, but a science, different in kind al¬ 
though not inferior in value and reliability to 
the knowledge whose province is purely natural. 
On the one hand even Christians are constrained to 
acknowledge “ we are but of yesterday and know 
nothing,” Job viii. 9, but on the other, the thingB 
which were hidden from the wise and prudent 
are revealed to them, Matth. xi. 25,26. And this 
science is fully competent to enable him to se¬ 
cure the joy here recommended; he knows from 
whom the temptation comes, he knows the pur¬ 
pose temptation serves, viz. the proof of faith. 
This view alone is calculated to reconcile him to 
the sufferings he has to endure. It is not chance 
if the Christian, more than many others, falls 
into manifold temptations, as little chance as if 
the smelter, in order to refine gold or silver, 
heats the furnace to a certain degree. Still less 
iB it a just punishment but rather a means of pu¬ 
rification, improvement and education, without 
which it is impossible for us to attain any degree 
of greatness in the kingdom of God. Thus we 
have here also a confirmation of the words of 
Seneca: “ Opus est ad notitiam sui experimento. 
Quod quisquepossit , nisi tentando haud didicit. 

4. Christian endurance is infinitely diverse 
from stoical indifference with its motto: “re* 
mihi, non me rebus subjungere conor .” It has a 
more sublime origin, a milder character, a greater 
duration, a more glorious fruit. 

5. It is remarkable that James insists in the 
very beginning of the Epistle upon Christian 
perfection, so that in v. 4 the same word is twice 
used. So also the perfect law, ch. i. 25, the 
perfect man, ch. iii. 2, etc. Cf. the beautiful 
essay of Ad. Monod in his Adieux , 1856: “Tout 
dans VEcrilure est idial 

6. The exhortation in v. 4 contains the pro¬ 
found hint that where endurance has its perfect 
work, the Christian, as to principle, is perfect 
and in nothing deficient. For where Christian 
endurance holds sway, there the power of sinful 
selfishness is broken, of selfishness which per¬ 
chance would love to take a position either inde- 

| pendent of God or higher than God, but in no 
event under God. For the heroism of faith is 
evinced in two ways, it is suffering or militant. 
The former is higher than the latter, because it 
demands the greatest self-denial, and he who 
really attains to it, by so doing carries also 
within himself the principle of Christian perfec¬ 
tion. 


7. The short Epistle of James treats relatively 
much of prayer, see ch. i. 5; iv. 2, 8, 8; v. 13- 
18. Herein also the Apostle appears as the true 
servant of Him who not only did conduct His 
disciples to the school of prayer, but was to them 
in this respect also a pure and perfect pattern, 
Luke xi. 1. The manner in which James speaks 
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of prayer shows clearly that he recognizes a 
direct connection between prayer and its answer, 
not only in the sense Of modern unbelief that 
prayer can only psychologically exert a bene¬ 
ficial influence on the heart of the person pray¬ 
ing, but also that prayer is the Divinely ap¬ 
pointed means for the direct obtaining of our 
wants, which also without such prayer we should 
oertainly not receive. If prayer were only psy¬ 
chologically operative on the person praying, it 
would be altogether inexplicable why James also 
so earnestly and emphatically enjoins prayer for 
others (intercession, ch. v. 13-18), as in the 
former case prayer could not possibly be of any 
use to them. Gf. this commentary on 1 Tim. ii. 
1-7. 

8. The Christian never needs more wisdom 
than when in temptation everything depends 
upon his enduring it in the right manner and 
according to the will of God. We often speak 
of the wisdom which men need in prosperity lest 
they become ungrateful, haughty or arrogant 
and this assertion is correct. But in adversity 
also we need the Divine light not less if we 
would truly understand the lesson God is teach¬ 
ing us thereby and not be driven by our own 
excited feelings into lamentable error. This was 
duly understood and appreciated by the sacred 
bard, Ps. xciv. 12. There never was a sinner 
converted by the highly praised benefit of tribu¬ 
lation alone, as long as the Lord Himself did not 
render the wholesome chastisement efficacious 
with the rod of His Word and the light of His 
Spirit. In the day of tribulation we probably 
need Divine wisdom even more than in the days 
of joy; wisdom in order that we really choose 
the true way without turning to the right or to 
the left; wisdom, in order that we may under¬ 
stand what God wants us to do when lie denies 
us the realization of some cherished desire, or 
when He lays on us a heavy burden, etc. 

9. What James says of the indispensable ne¬ 
cessity of faith in prayer, is also taken from our 
Lord's own teaching, Matth. xxi. 21, 22. His 
charming figure of the waves of the sea origin¬ 
ated probably in his own recollection of the lake 
of Gennesareth. The striking truth of this figure 
is best understood, if we apply it to our inward 
experience of life. The soul is like the sea, but 
doubt blows over it like a tempest which upheaves 
the waters from their lowest depth; in such a 
condition, the heart of the Mifwxoc is not suscep¬ 
tible of the enjoyment of answer to prayer. Cf. 
1 Kings xviii. 21, where the expression “to halt 
between two opinions" [German: “to halt on 
both sides."—M.], indicates a similar inward 
breach, with a probable allusion to a bird limp¬ 
ing from twig to twig without finding rest any¬ 
where. 

10. James seems to present us with a new 
paradox in the exhortation (v. 9) “Let the 
brother , who it low t glory in his exaltation ." There 
is however an exaltation seen by God and the 
Lord, which does not depend upon earthly 
honour and perishable riches and is mostly to be 
found where superficiality would last and least 
look for it. To be humiliated can only be irrita¬ 
ting and disagreeable to flesh and blood; but if 
it happens for the sake of Christ’s name, if the 
humiliation is borne with the eye turned to Christ 


and united to Christian nobility of soul, then it 
is not counted a disgrace, but borne as the highest 
honour. Cf. Matth. v. 11, 12; Acts v. 41,42. 
Here we are involuntary reminded of Pascal's 
beautiful saying concerning man: “ Glove et 
rebut de Vunivers , s'il se vante, je Vabaisse; e'U 
s % abaisse,je le vante ." 

11. The number of the rich who were able to 
glory in their humiliation has always been small. 
Cf. Matth. xix. 23-26. Still history here and 
there shows ub individuals in the fire of the 
fiercest assault and temptation. Hear only e. g. 
the splendid language of Chrysostom in his 
speech after the fall of Eutropius, Opera , vol. 8, 
p. 686, ed. Montf. “Why did we not tremble? 
Because we do not fear any of the adversities of 
this life. What could inspire us with terror? 
Death? We run so much the sooner into the 
haven of repose. The loss of earthly riches? 
Naked I came out of my mother’s womb and 
naked I shall return into the mother-womb of 
the earth. Exile? The earth is the Lord’s and 
what therein is. False accusations? Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad when men shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for great shall 
be your reward in heaven. I saw the swords 
above me and looked up to heaven. I expected 
death and thought of the resurrection. I looked 
at earthly adversities and counted up the bless¬ 
ings at the right hand of God. I looked upon 
the perils and my eye beheld in spirit the crown 
of glory. What I am constantly preaching in my 
sermons, was constantly preached by the deed in 
the market-place. The wind blows and scatters 
the leaves, the grass withers and the flower 
fades." (The last sentence probably contains 
an indirect allusion to James i. 11.) 

12. The crown of life, of which James here 
speaks, presents not only a contrast to the 
perishable laurel-crowns for which the Greeks 
contended in the games, but also to that fading 
flower to which James referred in the preceding 
verse (v. 11). In the doctrine of the reward of 
grace accorded to persevering faith, James is in 
prefect agreement with our Lord and His other 
Apostles. Cf. Matth. xix. 28; 1 Cor. ix. 24-27; 
1 Pet. v. 4; Rev. ii. 10; iii. 21. His mentioning 
the crown of life which is ready for all who love 
the Lord, affords a not indistinct view of “the 
election of grace." 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Y. 2-8. Epistle for 8d Sund. in Lent, v. 9-12 
Epistle for 22d Sund. after Trinity in the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse and elsewhere. [V. 1-12 Epistle 
for St. Philip and St. James’s Day in the Church 
of England and the Prot Epis. Church in the U. 
S.—M.]. 

How the vocation of being servants of Jesus 
Christ was especially committed to the authors 
of the New Testament and how it still is the 
prerogative of all believers.—The servant of Jesus 
Christ can do nothing better than to strengthen 
his brethren.—In Christ is joy for all people.— 
How Christianity renders possible what seems to 
be impossible.—The sufferings of this time the 
Christian’s proof of faith. It is this very fire¬ 
proof [noun, to give the fbll force of German 
“ Feuerprobe"] which establishes 1, the genuine- 
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Bess 2, the standard and 3, the intrinsio value 
of this gold of faith. Cf. 1 Pet. i. 7.—Endurance 
under all temptations the daughter of faith, the 
mother of all other virtues.—The Christian life 
a God-consecrated sacrifice which must be with¬ 
out spot or blemish. “Ask, what I shall give 
thee,” 1 Kings iii. 5.—The difference between 
Divine and human benevolence, cf. Sir. xviii. 18. 
The great value of believing prayer and its indis¬ 
pensable necessity in times of great temptation. 
The curse of wavering; the value of Christian 
decision of character. — Riches and poverty 
viewed in the light of faith.—Abasement the way 
to exaltation, want the way to enjoyment, fight¬ 
ing the way to the crown.—The beatitude of the 
servant of Christ (v. 12) compared with the 
beatitudes of the Master, Matth. v. 8-12. 

On the whole section w. 1-12.—The Christian’s 
threefold duty in temptation: 1. Suffering (v. 2- 
4), a. with grateful joy: b . with enduring pa¬ 
tience; 2. Prayer (v. 6-8), a. for a precious 
gift at the hands of a magnanimous giver; b. in 
simple faith without any doubt; 8. Glorying (v. 
9-L2), a. in the present conflict; b. in the expec¬ 
tation of the future crown. 

Tholuck (Sermons I. 6, 840) on v. 2. *‘Why 
the Christian counts his temptation all joy.” 1. 
He knows whence it oomes; 2. He knows whither 
it leads. 

Staag :—The Christian’s behaviour in crosses 
and temptations: 1. The bliss of the cross; 2. 
the prayer of the cross; 8. the disposition of the 
cross; 4. the promise of the cross. 

Bsck: (v. 5) —The true wisdom. 

Klbmm: —The prize in the arena of life. 

Djlasbkk :—Humility the condition of all true 
moral greatness, for it is, 1. its beginning, 2. its 
food, 8. its support and 4. its crown. 

Arndt: — Happy is the man who endures 
temptation. 

Porubszky: (w. 1-4).—The temptations of 
lhith: 1. How they are occasioned. 2. How 
they effect endurance. 8. How they excite be¬ 
lieving activity.—(v. 6). Prater the first act of 
faith.—(vv. 6-8). The doubter’s torment and de¬ 
liverance.—(vv. 9-12). Through abasement to 
exaltation. I. The end: exaltation, 2. the 
means: abasement. 

. Starke :—To be the servant of God is to a be¬ 
liever a precious title of honour, in which he may 
always glory. 

Cramer: —The Church of the New Testament 
is not confined to one locality as in the time of 
the Old Testament, “but in every nation he that 
feareth Him and worketh righteousness, is ac¬ 
cepted with Him ” Acts x. 85. 

Quesnel:—O ne of the chief cares of consci¬ 
entious teachers is to comfort those who suffer 
for the Lord’s sake, 1 Cor. xiv. 3. 

Hedinger:—G reat art! To laugh in weep¬ 
ing, to be glad in sadness. But there is still 
time to learn it; our strength is nothing, it is al¬ 
together God’s work and doing, Phil. iv. 11-13. 

Cramer: —Different medicines are required 
for different maladies, different chastisements 
for different sins. Tit. iii. 3. 

Starki: —Sincere faith is not dead but alive 
and works all manner of good, 2 Pet. i. 5, 6.— 
Crosses and suffering promote patience just as 
the wind strengthens the roots of the tree, v. 2. 


—He that has begun well must persevere unto 
the end or all former labour is lost—Patience 
in the first hour is not sufficient. The end brings 
the crown.—It is great wisdom to bear suffering 
aright, and that wisdom is of God’s supplying. 

Hedinger :—A rich man who is charitable is a 
raro spectacle; to be giving and never tire of 
beggars is more than human; but to give above 
all that we can ask is Divine (Eph, iii. 20). 

Osiandbr: —Because God does not angrily up¬ 
braid us with His benefits, therefore we should 
still less reproach our neighbour with the good we 
show him. 

Langii Op.:—T he highest honour which rncrea- 
ture can oonfer upon God is to trust Him in every 
thing by faith and to rely in the full assurance 
upon His promises, which is also the purest wor* 
ship, Rom. iv. 20, 21. 

Quesnel :—Faith is the fountain of Christian 
prayer; the stream does not flow, if the fountain 
is dried up, Rom. x. 14.—True believers are not 
fickle and changeable, but constant and stead¬ 
fast, Col. ii. 6.—Would you serve God, then let it 
be your serious endeavour not to tempt God.—A 
divided heart longs not for God, Matth. xxii. 87. 
—A poor believer is as much a brother in Christ 
as a rich, Philemon v. 16.—Humility and abase¬ 
ment have been made by Christ true exaltation. 
Job. xxii. 29. 

Hedinger: —Riches are not culpable in them¬ 
selves, but they may easily make men haughty. 

Cramer: —God willeth that the rich and the 
poor should dwell together. 

Langii Op.: —The transitoriness of life and 
instability of outward prosperity are to be well 
considered. 

Hedinger: —Rich and ungodly—a double hell- 
rope. Take care that avarice put it not round 
your neck, 1 Tim. vi. 9, 10. 

Langii Op.: —Believing Christians are not only 
the subjects but the sharers of Christ’s reign, as 
those who rule and govern with Him, 1 Cor. vi. 
2 , 8 . 

Cramer: —What is marred by the crown of 
thorns, which we have to wear here on earth, . 
will be amply compensated by the crown of life 
in heaven, 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. 

Stier: —In order to do justice to the deep, 
rich meaning of every word and sentence of this 
Epistle, we have ever to begin with the beginning 
without ever exhausting its fulness. What a 
sermon might be preached on the single joy 
(xaipeiv) which sounds into our tribulation.— 
What a lofty saying is the verse connected with 
it—“Count it all joy if you fall into manifold 
temptations,” etc. 

Heudner: —Proofs (trials) a Divine blessing. 
—To have a good beginning and to omit the 
prosecution is disgraceful.—Wisdom, that is not 
from God, is no wisdom.—Faith and prayer are 
mutual conditions.—Where the will is still wa¬ 
vering, there is no trust.—1 Sam. ii. 30 holds 
good of belief and unbelief.—Christianity exalts 
a Christian above his station.—It is a touching 
spectacle, that commands respect, to see a Chris¬ 
tian, whose position in the world is commanding, 
clothed with humility. 

[v. 1. It is the duty of the Church to send 
greetings of joy to the dispersed children of God 
and to use every means for turning the wilder- 
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ness of the dispersion into the garden of the 
Lord. (Missionary Sermon)—v. 2. The true 
Christian sees in temptation of every kind and 
of every degree cause for unmingled joy. Cf. 
Rom. v. 8; 2 Tim. ii. 12.—v. 8. The Christian 
in the furnace: 1. Experiencing the heat of 
temptation, 2. Rejoicing in the watchfal care of 
his superintending Master, 8. Jubilant at the 
result of the fiery process. Mai. iii. 8; 1 Pet. 
i. 7.—vv. 4,' 6. yotKJig may be acquired in the 
schools, ootyia, is the gift of God. Cf. Lactantius, 
“on true and false wisdom.” —True wisdom the 
gift of God to prayerful believers.—The charac¬ 
teristic of true wisdom—it makes wise unto sal¬ 
vation.—v. 6. The doubter like a wave, a, in 
his conduct—driven hither and thither, by con¬ 
trary winds or lashed into a billow by the tem¬ 
pest; b t in his end—touching the shores of safety 
but dissolving into spray and returning to the 
treacherous sea.—v. 7. Instability the character¬ 
istic of schism.—v. 8. The mountain is reached 
from the valley.—v. 9. The riches of wealth—the 
riches of learning—the riches of station—the 
riohes of earthly honour no grounds for glorying. 
—Trup riches are riches toward God.—w. 10, 
11. The fate of earthly greatness symbolized in 
the fate of the flower, v. 12. Earthly afflictions 
and trials destined to become amaranths in the 
orown of life.—On the whole section James i. 1- 
12 compare John xiv. 1-14.—M.]. 

[Bp. Contbeare: v. 4. —Our very joys are 
broken and interrupted, and our distresses are 
so frequent and sharp, that we scarce know bow 
to support ourselvefe under them: and yet borne 
that must be which cannot be avoided by us. 
The will of God must be submitted to by His 
oreatures, both in the ordinary dispensations of 
Providence and in the more eminent exercise of 
its powers. Patience will then eome in as a ne¬ 
cessary duty in common life. We need it almost 
every day on some occasion or other; and there¬ 
fore should arm ourselves with such principles 
as may enable us to go through with innocence. 
—M.l. 

[That ye may be perfect and entire. Probable 
allusion to the sacrificial victims which must be 
without blemish. The sacrifice of body, soul and 


spirit with all we have and hold, as a reasonable 
service rendered unto God by His faithful ser¬ 
vants.—M.]. 

[v. 6. Dr. Jortin:—T he wisdom of resisting 
any sort of temptation may very well be extended 
so as to mean pious wisdom in general, or a 
practical knowledge of our duty and true in¬ 
terest, by which we shall overcome every thing 
that opposes and endangers our salvation.—M.]. 

[Bede This text contains a warning against 
the erroneous notion of Pelagianism, that men 
may obtain wisdom by their own free will, with¬ 
out Divine grace. Cf. v. 16, 17.—M.]. 

[ WORD8WORTH: —The description of the Divine 
bounty is like a summary of our Lord’s words, 
exhorting to prayer. Matth. vii. 7-12.—M.]. 

[Bp. Andrewes: —This text presents the 
strongest motives to genuine liberality. See 
Wordsworth.—M.]. 

[v. 6. Bp. Sanderson : —A large and liberal 
promise; but yet a promise most certain and fall 
of comfortable assurance, provided it be under¬ 
stood aright, viz., with these two necessary limi¬ 
tations : if God shall see it expedient , and if man 
pray for it at he ought .... To make all 
sure then here is our course. Wrestle with God 
by your fervent prayers: and wrestle with Him 
too by your faithfal endeavours ; and He will not 
for His goodness’ sake, and for His promise’ sake 
He cannot, dismiss you without a blessing. But 
omit either, and the other is lost labour. Prayer 
without study is presumption, and study without 
prayer is Atheism, v. 8. Hermas says of the 
double-minded man: “Cast away from thyself 
double-mindedness; be not any wise two-minded 
in asking of God; say not, how can I ask of God 
and obtain it, when I have sinned so much against 
Him? Nay, but rather turn with thy whole heart 
to the Lord and ask of Him without hesitation 
and thou shalt feel the abundance of His mercy, 
for He is not like men, who remember injuries; but 
if thou doubtest in thy heart, thou wilt receive 
nothing from Him, for they who doubt concern¬ 
ing God, are the double-minded men and reoeive 
none of their requests.” Hermas, Pastor , Man¬ 
dat. 9, p. 696 ed. Dressel. See also Wordsworth 
and Whitby, who produce other passages.—M.]. 


II. THE THEME. 


THE BEATITUDE OF ENDURANCE IN TEMPTATION AS A WARNING AGAINST YIELDING 

• TO IT. 

Chapter I. 12. 


12 Blessed is the man 1 that endureth temptation: for when he is tried, he shall reoeive 
the crown of life, which the Lord 1 hath promised to them that love him.* 

Verse 12. 1 The reeding a r 9 pm n os in Cod. A. end several minuscule Mbs., being a false correction, cells attention 
to the significant i v p. 

* & ic vptoc is wanting in A.' B. Cod. Sin., and rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, (Alford—M.) and al. 

Theile retains it with 0. K. (C. without the Article) and al. the Syriac, [Armenian—M.l and other ver- 
eions. Several minuscule Mss. and versions [ Vnlg. Syr. Copt. Aeth. and al.—M.], reed 6 Serf? As the 
insertion is more readily accounted for than tho omission, we may presume that the Apoetle in A if p- 
ffftra i reverts to A i) p tf/ c r a i rt vapft tow Kvptovjv. 7—Mij. But summary sentences have 
generally a summary mode of expression. We follow therefore Bouman. p. 68. 

* Lange: Bleated (Is) the man .... for when he has become approved ...; 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Thai this Terse contains the proper theme of 
the whole Epistle and indicates the dominant 
fundamental idea of the same follows from the 
twofold consideration that 1. the same thought 
comes up already in the Introduction y. 2 and 2. 
that it is repeated in a corresponding final theme 
at ch. y. 7. It is a beatitude after the manner 
of the sermon on the mount and moreover the 
last of these beatitudes of our Lord, in which all 
the preceding ones blend (Matth. v. 10, 11), 
appropriately adapted to the situation of the 
readers in the time of James. 

Blessed (is) the man. —avfjp instead of &v- 
dpuirof not only with reference to Ps. i. 1, for it 
occurs repeatedly (see t. 6, here, y. 20 and ch. 
iii. 2) and we haYe already intimated that it may 
be accounted for by the temptations of the time, 
which James had in view, making the round 
especially among Jewish men . Thomas appears 
to have noticed, but not to have understood this 
characteristic, as would seem from his comment: 
“ beat*8 vir , non mollis vel effoeminatus y sed vir.” 

Who endureth temptation. —[Bengel reads 
with K. L. vwofieve I, Future; but vtt ofdvci is the 
ordinary reading and, the blessing being abso¬ 
lute, the tense is immaterial—M.]. Although 
the proposition is valid and will be valid as a 
general dogma, the Tretpao/ids here does not 
primarily denote the concrete unity of all the 
Tupaopoi mentioned in v. 2, for the reference to 
ttoe very neipaopol runs through the whole 
Epistle. Therefore not: brav ireparioy (Wiesin¬ 
fer). Hence virophei like vnopovfj in v. 8 and 
fMupor&vfifaaTe ch. v. 7, etc. 

Because when he has beoome approved. 
One who has become approved, not only proved: 
one who has beoome approved by the fact of 
proof. [He has stood the test of the doidptov 
v. 2 and thereby has become SStupo^ —M.]. The 
idea is identical with that expressed in ch. ii. 
23: Abraham has become the friend of God by 
Sauxiawr&ai. And here we see how James and 
Paul agree in their dogmatical views, for Paul 
also mentions the 6otapJ] as the consequent of 
vKopovfj Rom. y. 8. But the subjective and inner 
side of this proof is otypayt^edtiai according to 
Epb. i. 18. Krebs, Augusti and al., have found 
here an allusion to the trial preceding the con¬ 
test of the athletes, but such an allusion is out 
of place, so is that of Gebser, Theile and al., to 
the refining of metals by fire, for that figure pre¬ 
supposes Hie idea of refining, which although 
involved in the trial or proof, is not identical 
with it. The same situation presupposes the 
certainty of success in refining, questions it in 
the trial and endangers it in temptation. De 
Wette and Wiesinger reject a figurative reference; 
but the crown of life, which is here promised, 
at least reminds us of the idea of the race-course 
also in Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 24; 2 Tim. ii. 6. 

He shall receive the crown of life; <rrk- 
4®**, garland, chaplet of victory or honour in 
its fullest significance, denotes a crown and in 
this sense we are warranted to take it here, ac¬ 
cording to Matth. v. 9 and Rev. v. 10.—T fj$ Co/jfr 
is explained by Huther as the Genitive of appo¬ 
sition: “The i. e. eternal, blissful life is the 


orown of honour wherewith he that endures is 
adorned.” But Jno. iii. 86 says: “he that be- 
lieveth hath everlasting life”; does “the crown 
of righteousness” 2 Tim. iv. 8 signify “right¬ 
eousness is given me as a crown ? ” If the orown 
denotes the crown of honour of the finished proof, 
matured in the life of faith but* also objectively 
awarded and glorified by God, it is the crown of 
life, i. e. the crown granted to a life which has 
developed itself into coronation, as life, the Sum - 
mum of life as life’s prize of honour; our Geni¬ 
tive is consequently the Genitive of possession 
or dependence. Cf. 1 Pet. v. 4, Rev. ii. 10. If 
the legal men [». e. sticklers for the Jewish Law. 
M.] of that time were perhaps wont to say with 
reference to Ps. i.: Blessed is the man that ever 
keeps to the law, he is the tree by the rivers of 
water, his leaves do not fade u e. his life shall 
retain perpetual freshness, the beatitude of 
James expressing his continuance and promise 
of life would receive a peculiar significance. 
Although we cannot assert with Zwingli, Mi- 
chaelis, Wiesinger and al., that the foundation 
of this figure is as in 1 Cor. ix. the idea of the 
Grecian games, it may be shown that the Jews also 
regarded the orown or diadem not only as “a 
symbol of peculiar honour” (Huther referring 
to Ps. xxi. 4; Wisd. of Sol. v. 16, 17), but also 
of an honour accorded by God to a i cell-endured 
warfare of life. Both the Jews and the Greeks 
started with the presumption that persevering 
wrestling in a higher course of life constituted 
the condition of the diadem and that presumption 
repeats itself more or less among all mankind in 
the most diversified forms. This law of life was 
recognized in the Old Testament especially in 
the oase of the typical Judah, of David, of the 
ideal man (Ps. viii.), and of the Messiah (Ps. cx.). 
The crown of believers is contrasted with the 
perishable garland of honour in 1 Cor. ix. 25 and 
it is also alluded to in 1 Pet. i. 4; v. 4. Why is the 
antithesis here wanting? The Jews and the 
Jewish Christians of that time might readily 
remember it; all their visionists wanted to see 
the day of the kingdom of Zion, of the coronation 
of their chiliastic Messiah, the crowning of the 
Jewish rulers of the world. On this account 
Peter also points the suffering Christian pastors 
to the crown of glory (1 Pet. v.) and the promise 
of the Epistle to the* Hebrews also is the king¬ 
dom which cannot be moved (Heb. xii. 28).— 

Which He (the Lord) has promised. —See 
Critical Note. “ If 6 icbpiot is the right reading, 
it signifies not Christ (Baumgarten, Schnecken- 
burger), but God (Gebser, Theile, Wiesinger 
[and Alford—M.].” Huther.—But that means 
nevertheless: God revealed in Christ. But might 
not James by this very omission have designed 
a supplying which he had prepared in v. 1 ?— 

To them that love Him.-Ch. ii. 5; Ps. xcviL 
10; cxlv. 20; Rom. viii. 28; 2 Tim. iv. 8. The 
love of the Lord, with James and Paul is conse¬ 
quently the real and eternal nature of faith, its 
root, its sap and its crown; and it is love which 
proves itself in endurance and by it attains to 
completion. Cf. Jno. xv. [Amor parit patten- 
tiam. Bengel.—M.]. 

[In Shemoth Rabba , sect. 81, p. 129 and in 
Rab. Tanchum p. 29, 4, we read: “Blessed is the 
man, who stands in his temptation; for there is 
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no man whom God does not try. He tries the 
rich* to see if they will open their hands to the 
poor: He tries the poor , to see if they will re¬ 
ceive affliction and not murmur. If, therefore, 
tiie rich stand in his temptation , and give alms to 
the poor, he shall enjoy his riches in this world, 
and his horn shall be exalted in the world to 


come; and the holy blessed God shall deliver 
him from the punishment of hell. If the poor 
stand in his temptation, and do not repine, he shall 
have double in the world to come.”—M.J. 

For “doctrinal and bthioal” and “HOMI- 
letioal and pbactical” see the preceding sec¬ 
tion. 


TTT first admonition with reference to the first form 

OF TEMPTATION: VISIONARINESS. 

’ CAUTION AGAINST THE VISIONARINESS WHICH REPRESENTS THE TEMPTATION AS 
GOD’S CAUSE. THE HIDEOUS FORM OF THE SELF-TEMPTATION OF THE ERRING 
AND THEIR END, DEATH.—THE OPPOSING IMMUTABILITY OF THE FATHER OF 
LIGHTS IN HIS BLESSING RULE AND THE EXALTATION OF HIS PRINCELY CHIL¬ 
DREN BORN BY THE WORD OF TRUTH. 

Cbaptik I. 18 - 18 . 

(W. 16-21. Epittlefor Fourth Sunday after Hatter.) 

13 Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God: 1 for God cannot be 

14 tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man: But every man is tempted, when 

15 he is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed. Then when lust hath conceived, it 

16 bringeth forth siu; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death. Do not err, 

17 my beloved brethren. Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
oometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is 1 no variableness, neither sha- 

18 dow of turning.* Of his own will begat he ns with the word of truth, that we should 
be a kind of firstfmits of his creatures. 


Verse 13. i Only several mlnnscnlee sustain the reading to 0 61 o 0. [toC Is omitted by A. B. C. K. L.—M.] Cod. 

8in. reads vv6 $ t o 0, bat in v. 17 erroneoasly Airo<rKta<rp.aroc. Lange: “ No one. who is 
tempted [stands in temptation] shall say: I am tempted from God, for God is not temptable in respect 
of evil things, bat He Himself tempteth [oat of Himself] no one. 

[Let no man, being tempted, say that (on rtcitantit) I am being tempted from God; for God is not expe¬ 
rienced in reepect of evil things, bnt He Himself tempteth no man.—M.l 

Verse 14. Lang*: . . . tempted in that he Is drawn away [rendered an apostate] by his own Inst and allured [by 
his evil inclination.] 

L . . being drawn away and Inred by his own concupiscence.—M]. 

Verse 16. Lange: . . . conceived [is impregnated] . . . , bnt sin, when it is completed [has ripened] bringeth 
forth death. 

Verse 16. Lange: M. Be not ye deceived, my beloved brethren. 

Verse 17. * [Cod. Sin. fvnv for i v i.—M.] 

•[Cod. 8in. dwoetetatr/iaros. —M.] 

Every good giving and every perfect gift [donation] oometh [and comethl down from above, from the fa¬ 
ther of the lights [beings of light], with whom there is not existing a change, nor a shadow-casting of a 
turning. 

[Every good bestowing and . . . coming down from . . . with whom there Is [essentially] not a 

change or shadow of turning.—M.] 

Verse 18. Lange: Pursuant to free decree hath He begotten ns by the word, [of His own Will [because He willed It, 
Alford; by the act of His own will, Wordsworth.] etc.—M.]. * 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Analt8I8 :—The first form of temptation— 
visionariness. The representation of the tempt¬ 
ing thought as of God’s cause and caution against 
the deceptiveness of this temptation, v. 13.—The 
hideous form of the self-temptation of the erring 
and their end,—death, w. 14—10.—The opposing 
image of the true God in His blessing rule and 
His fixed immutability, v. 17.—The exaltation of 
His princely children begotten by the word of 
truth, v. 18. 

The first form of the temptation — fanaticism, rep - 
resented as a glorious cause of Qod , or a Divine ad¬ 
monition. 


Ver. 13. Let no one who is tempted say. 
—Caution against the deceptiveness of the temp¬ 
tation. It is incorrect to affirm that James op¬ 
poses ch; vTzoykvei neipaofi&v to df netpd^erai, etc.; 
something like Huther, Pott, Olshausen, Schneck- 
enburger and al. For how could any one abide 
the temptation, without having first been tempted? 
James in this dehortation refers indeed to those 
who really say that they are tempted from God 
(which is also indicated by the foroible participial 
form) but even these he desires to reclaim while 
warning his better readers against their error. 
According to Calvin (and Wiesinger) James here 
treats de alio tentationis genere . But the matter is 
simply this; James now explains the one great 
neipaogdc according to tho separate iroudhotc trei- 
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paffftolc and begins with the first form of the 
temptation.—[The force of the Participle should 
be brought out in the translation.—M.]. 

Shall Say, —teytro according to Schnecken- 
burger and sl.z=£ogitct or sibi persuadeal, which 
is of course implied but not all, as Huther justly 
observes, [Bengel: eorde aut ore —M.]. James 
connects this saying with the uncommonly much, 
saying of the Judaizing Jewish Christians and 
Jews, to which he alludes. 

I am tempted from God. —Grotius, Hottin- 
ger and aL have rightly felt that the word 
* tempt 1 bears a somewhat different sense in the 
two places, while Huther asserts without suffi¬ 
cient reason that the sense in both cases must be 
identical, viz.: to be inwardly solicited to sin. 
Let no one say: I am inwardly solicited to sin of 
God; but with such an exhortation James could 
not possibly have warned the twelve tribes. Said 
expositors miss however the correct distinction 
by saying that in the one instance it denotes: 
adverta pati, and in the other malis ad defeetionem 
toUidtaru It is a sententious oxymoron convey¬ 
ing the idea: Let no one say that the impulse, 
which to him is really a temptation, and in the 
end a devilish one (ch. iii. 15), in which he is al¬ 
ready entangled (neipa^dpevog), is a monition of 
God, a cause of God, an incentive to maintain 
His honour. For this the Jews at a somewhat 
later period did really say in their uprising 
against the Romans, this they said even then in 
their fanatical utterings against the pagans, and 
the Judaizing Jewish Christians said in a similar 
manner: It is the will of God that we maintain 
His law and therefore separate from the Gentile 
Christians, as far as they do not receive the whole 
law or only in part. But James doubtless chose 
this poignant mode of expression in order to 
reproach those sayers with their making, 
though unconsciously, God the Author of evil. 
Bat it cannot be absolutely assumed that he is 
here inveighing against an impertinence gener¬ 
ally or variously current among Jewish Chris¬ 
tians, which made them charge God with tempta¬ 
tions to evil, of which they were conscious, for 
we have no data to warrant such an assumption. 
This was not the language of the Sadducees, nor 
of the Pharisees, or Essence, (as has been thought 
by Bull, Ittig and Schneckenburger with refer¬ 
ence to their doctrine of the elpapfUvy), still less 
could he aim at Simon Majus (Calov); on the 
other hand the reference is not simply to the gen¬ 
eral bias of the natural man to charge God some¬ 
how with the ireip&ZeoOai, which the Jews might 
strengthen by misinterpretations of the Old Tes¬ 
tament (Huther; see also the Note p. 69; Prov. 
xix.8; Sir. xv. 11, 12); for our Epistle deals 
throughout not with mere generalities, but with 
concrete relations .—bn is a much used formula 
of quotation; air6, as Huther observes, is not 
u strong as vnr6. [See Winer, p. 382, an6= 
through influences proceding from God.—M.]. 

Por God is not temptable. —The reasons 
for the foregoing in a twofold assertion respect¬ 
ing God. First, He is hneipaaroq. This anal; teyd- 
p&w in the New Testament must not be con¬ 
founded with the classical hwelparos (in the sense 
of inexperienced) as denoting: God has no expe¬ 
rience of evil (Schulthes9, de Wette, .Huther). 
Equally objectionable is the active construction 


of the word (Luther following the Vulgate ‘ inten - 
iator ’), for its weak grammatical basis, the Geni¬ 
tive KOKuVy its tautology both with respect to what 
goes before and to what follows forbid the active 
construction. The passive-adjective construction, 
however, not tempted, not temptable, which is 
generally adopted is not only not against gram¬ 
matical usage as Huther maintains, (see the 
adjectival aKardararoc v. 8), nor against the 
connection, as he thinks also. For James wants 
to strengthen the dehortation, “ Let no man Bay, 
etc.” For this saying, like all fanaticism, was a 
tempting God, and therefore vain and impious, 
because God does not suffer Himself to be 
tempted. Hence we might feel inclined to take 
kokuv in the Masculine and to denote evil men; 
but this would probably be expressed more defi¬ 
nitely. To think of evils (Oecumenius) is some¬ 
what far-fetched, but also the evil in the Singular 
would be too general; the Plural in the present 
connection points to concrete and intensively 
evil things. [But there is an insuperable objec¬ 
tion to Lange’s derivation of the word from 
neip&fa; for andpaorw; is=untempted, not tempta¬ 
ble : but James argues not concerning God being 
tempted, but concerning God tempting. I there¬ 
fore prefer the common usage of the word ( inex¬ 
perienced in’; so Alford, Winer and (in part at 
least) Wordsworth, who adds, “that James may 
perhaps refer to the false tenet of some of the 
heretics of the early Church, who said that it was 
the duty of men to have experimental knowledge of 
all evil , in order to the attainment of perfection.” 
See Palm and Rost’s Lexicon and Weststein for 
examples in favour of ‘ inexperienced in'. —M.]. 
Secondly: Bat He Himself tempteth no 
one.—[Lange takes no notice of te which has 
here adversative force and makes therefore 
againBt his rendering * not' temptable,’ while it 
favours the rendering ‘inexperienced in;* and 
here is=“not so, but” Alford.—M.]. Second 
negation aimed at the substance of the proposi¬ 
tion “I am tempted from God” (Huther). AvnJf 
is construed differently; Huther takes it as anti¬ 
thesis to what follows in the sense: it is not He 
who tempts, but every man is tempted etc. 
Theile and Wiesinger take it in contrast with 
what goes before: He Himself (self-active). And 
this is probably right; He suffers Himself not to 
be drawn by God-tempting fanatics into their 
unholy interests, but He Himself becomes tempter 
to no. man; the solicitation to evil, in the trial 
which He appoints, is not from Him. Stress 
must therefore be laid on both— not He ,— tempteth 
not any one. [Lange hardly does justice to Hu¬ 
ther whose view is very lucid. “ Let no one say 
when he is tempted to evil, from God I am 
tempted: for God has no part in evil: but as to 
the temptation, He temptB no man etc.”—M.]. 

[Wordsworth here quotes Augustine, Traetat. 
in Joann. 43 and de consensu Evang . ii. 80, who 
raises a question on this passage. If God tempts 
no one , how is it that He is said in Scripture to 
tempt Abraham (Gen. xxii. 1)? To which he 
replies that St. James is speaking of temptations 
arising from evil motives with a view to an evil 
end. No such temptations are from Qod. But 
God is said to have tempted, that is, to have tried 
Abraham, from ^ good motive and for a good 
end. He tried him, in love to him and to all 
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men, in order that he might become the Father 
of the faithful and be an example of obedience to 
all ages of the world.” See also Tertullian dt 
Oral . o. 8. “God forbid that we should imagine 
that He tempts any one, as if He were ignorant 
of any man's faith, or desired to make any 
one fall. No, such ignorance and malice belong 
not to God, but to the deviL Abraham was 
commanded to slay his son, not for his tempta¬ 
tion but for the manifestation of his faith, as a 

S attern and \ roof to all, that no pledges of love, 
owever dea/, are to be preferred to God.— 
Christ, when tempted by the devil, showed who 
it is that is the author of temptation, and who it 
is that is our Guardian against it.”—M.]. 

With reference to the seemingly contradictory 
passages Gen. xxii. 1; Deut. viii. 2 and others, 
it is first of all necessary to distinguish as much 
between temptation and obduracy as between 
Abraham and Pharaoh. According to the con¬ 
crete expression of the Old Testament God tempts 
Abraham by subjecting him to a trial to which 
the popular idea, handed down by tradition, 
clings as an element of temptation. He tempts 
Pharaoh by subjecting him to a trial in which 
the judgment of his self-delusion must reach its 
consummation. God therefore has no part what¬ 
soever in the temptation itself as a solicitation 
to evil but throughout concurs in it, in the 
beginning trying or proving, at the end judging, 
at the intermediate stages chastising and punish- 
ing. It is with reference to the punishing fea¬ 
ture in temptation that we pray: lead us not 
into temptation. God, as Calvin remarks, is 
never the author of evil. 

The hideous form of the self-temptation of the 
erring by evil eoneupisence and Us fruit — death, w. 
14-16. 

Vim. 14. But every one is tempted.— 
Wiesinger wrongly insists upon the necessity of 
distinguishing the being tempted in this verse 
from the falling into temptation v. 2, as an in- 
trinsical occurrence. The representation of 
tempting lust under the figure of an unchaste 
woman rather shows that James thinks of the 
lust belonging to the person tempted objectively 
in some folly which he encounters extrinsically, 
just as in Prov. vii. 6, etc. But he is quite right 
in opposing the above drawn course of good 
demeanour in temptation to the now drawn 
course of misdemeanour. But this point we 
shall touch further on. The objective folly, 
therefore, encountered by the person tempted, 
is, according to the Apostle's idea, really nothing 
else than Ids very own ( idia emphasized) lust; 
first, because it springe also, as the temptation 
of Satan and the world, from the same ungodly 
km&vpia, from the alter ego of his own sinfulness, 
and secondly, because his evil lust which has 
now become objective can only control him by 
his subjective evil lust. If, according to a well- 
founded distinction, we are tempted by the world, 
the devil and our own flesh and blood, we must 
further explain this thus: the temptation of the 
world and the devil also is in its nature uniformly 
homogeneous worldliness and selfishness and it 
is only in a man's self-own and subjective evil 
lust that temptation is able to become to him an 
ensnaring temptation in a narrower sense. Thus 
the great temptation of that time was everywhere 


only one temptation both to the Jews and the 
Jewish-Ghristians; all those glittering, variegated 
visionary expectations which seductively met the 
individual, had sprung from the matter of the 
chiliastie, world-lusting, spiritual pride. It is 
on this property in the dazzling object that James 
lays principal stress, because every one must 
overcome the world and Satan in his own 
strength by overcoming himself. In the first 
place we have now to inquire why he renders 
the t6ia hrtdvpia objective in the figure of the 
unchaste woman. According to Theile and 
Wiesinger the words: Every one t etc., should be 
construed thus: Every one is tempted by his own 
lust in that he is lured etc. The pure expression 
of the antithesis: “tempted from God,” “tempt¬ 
ed by his own lust,” seems to favour it. But 
this construction wipes out the figure that follows 
in its very conception. The sense is rather: 
“ Every one is tempted , m that he,” etc., according 
to the construing of Luther, de Wette and Hut her, 
viz., his own inward concupiscence meeting him 
as a soliciting unchaste woman. For this image 
is immediately indicated by the verbs Igthuiv 
and deXedfrtv. Schneckenburger observes on it: 
Verba e re venatoria et piseatoria in rem amatoriam 
et tnde in nostrum tropum translata. igiXxetv (in 
N. T. of tey.) and deledfriv are not synonymous 
(Pott: protahere in littus), in fact it has hardly a 
specific meaning in the res venatoria (Schultess: 
elieere bestias ex tuto) ; but in the res amatoria we 
may distinguish it from allurement proper in 
that it draws men from their intrinsicality and 
independence by dazzling interest (to draw off 
and to allure—Germ, abloeken and anloeken); 
6eXeb&iv (from 6iXeap=esca exposUa ad eapienda 
animalia) occurs also 2 Pet iL 14, 18, and is used 
also by the classics metaphorically, always in a 
bad sense. Now we must not overlook the force 
of the Participles k%ehc6fievo$ etc., they denote 
the process of development (becoming) in the 
course of which temptation becomes entangle¬ 
ment as far as man continues in it. He is first 
drawn out from his inward self-control and for¬ 
tress and then attracted (drawn to) by the un¬ 
chaste woman’s allurings. [This is the reason 
why I have retained the Participles in my trans¬ 
lation.—M.]. But the intrinsical decision proper 
is further expressed by elra ov^hafhvoa. ’Em- 
Bvfda however does not denote “innocent sensu¬ 
ousness.” “The word occurs here, as it always 
occurs in the N. T. (except where its specific 
object is indicated, as in Luke xxii. 15; Phil. i. 
23; 1 The8s. ii. 17) also without the addition of 
Katcf), aapKitcf), or some similar adjective, in sensu 
malo .” Huther. ’Et rtffvfda is not, indeed, birth- 
sin per se (as Huther rightly observes), but just as 
little only an evil lusting for the commission of the 
deed springing from birth-sin, as he argues against 
Wiesinger, whose almost equivalent exposition 
he scruples to admit It is birth-sin itself in its 
concrete activity (“ pravaeoneupiscenUa ”) viewed 
from its positive side as worldliness and selfish¬ 
ness, assuming in different situations innumerable 
variations. Maintaining with Pott the figurative 
description of different personifications, we find 
that the reference is not to four but to three 
generations. We have in succession the unchaste 
mother or the bn&vfiia, the unchaste daughter or 
dpapria in the narrower sense of deed-sin and 
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the eon end grandson of the Yolupiuous mothers, 
the murderer-son death. Man yielding with his 
will to the allurement of evil lust, his moral 
relations assume a kind of natural sequence and 
the rest follows of itself. Lust becomes impreg¬ 
nated and brings forth sin, while sin brings forth 
(as it were out of itself or pursuant to its essen¬ 
tial connection with bri&vpla —hastening along 
with its own maturity the maturing of the here¬ 
ditary death-germ) death. 

Via. 15. Than, when Inst hath eon- 
oelved. —This denotes man’s proper surrender¬ 
ing to his evil lust in a manner which indicates 
that it was to be expected because he kept stand¬ 
ing (continued,) in the allurement (dtXea$6pevo$). 
The eril lust is fecundated i, e. it has obtained 
the mastery over the will of man. 

It bringeth forth sin. 

De We tie and aL make dpaprla denote the intrin- 
sical act of sin and dpaprla diroreXtoBeloa the ex¬ 
trinsical deed-sin. But Wiesinger and Huther 
are right in saying that the intrinsical act is 
involved in ovXXafioixra. On the other hand 
Cabin, Schneckenburger, Wiesinger and al. take 
the dfiaprla airoreXeadeiaa to denote the whole 
sinfal life. But Huther says that it denotes the 
equal deed-sin, yet, in its entire deYelopment 
passing through its different stages until it sub¬ 
jects man to itself so that all reaction is at an 
end. “For dvoreXeiv is neither =perpctrare 
(Pott), nor =operari (Laurentius), nor=rltcretv 
(rtxfoiaa, Baumgarten), but=to complete; hence 
4 dpaprla axoreXeoOeiaa — sin advanced to the 
completeness of its development. Now sinoe sin 
makes its first appearance as a new-birth the 
allusion to the now matured unchaste young 
woman which several commentators have found 
in the dicor&soOeioa, is not outside the cycle of 
James’s thoughts; the expression certainly 
brings out the idea that she did reach a false 
riXoq which is the opposite of the riXoq to 
which the believing Israelite attains in virtue 
of his well-demeanour. True Judaism has 
matured into Chrisdanity, Judaizing into anti- 
christian apostasy. In point of meaning the 
exposition of Wiesinger coincides pretty much 
with that of Huther, but the latter has the 
preference of firmly keeping up the image of sin 
itself in its process of completion. 

Bringeth forth death. — 44 The word hirotAu 
(found in the N. T. only here and in v. 18) 
differs from rltcrei only in that the former indi¬ 
cates more dearly that the dpaprla is from the 
outset pregnant with the ddwzrof.” Huther.— 
Huther and Wiesinger explain death both of 
temporal and eternal death, Rom. vi. 28. But 
between the two lies the historical, indeterminate 
(unabsekbar) death (which being indeterminate 
must therefore be aistinguished from absolute 
death {UnUrg€mg]) i and as soon as we consider 
the ooncrete import of this passage, this feature 
ef death becomes of the utmost importance. 
And here we have to call attention to the anti¬ 
thesis which Wiesinger has found between w. 8, 
4 and this passage. The first proposition that 
“the trial of faith by tribulation answers to the 
incitement of the wifi by lust” we consider to be 
false; to fall into temptation and to be tempted 
are identical. But the consciousness of the 


irnpd&odcu and the i£e}jc6pevoq and SeXea^dpevoq 
in connection with the antithesis of operative 
7r lariq there and operative krettivpia here, this is 
one real antithesis; the second is the imopovfj 
there and dpaprla here. Again the ipyov rlXeiov 
there and the dpaprla diroreteodeiaa here; lastly 
the riXttot there (connected with the arfyavoq rife 
v. 12) and the Oavaroq here. The last two 
antitheses Wiesinger has taken together. Ap¬ 
plying now the whole passage to the circum¬ 
stances peculiar to the time of James, the com¬ 
pleted sin denotes the completed apostasy of the 
Jewish people and death their historical judg¬ 
ment (see oh. v. and Rom. x.). This of course 
does not exclude the more general meaning of 
our passage which opens the prospect of eternal 
death as well as the most specific meaning accord¬ 
ing to which every mortal sin is followed by 
spiritual death. We have still to notice the 
different dogma-tropes: sin brings forth death 
(James), sin is followed by death as its wages 
or punishment (Paul), sin is death (John).— 
Likewise we must guard our passage against the 
[Roman] Catholic inference that sin as such 
must be distinguished from evil concupiscenoe 
(lust) with Calvin: “Nequc enim disputat Jacobin , 
quando incipiat nasci peccatum , ita ut peccatum sit et 
reputetur coram deo, sed quando emergat .” James, 
to be sure, and all Holy Scripture prompt us to 
distinguish intrinsical deed-sin or the evil counsel 
of the heart from the direct and natural motions 
of sinful desire. Lastly we must avoid the pre¬ 
sumption that James by the use of this frightful 
image simply wanted to didactically prove that 
temptation does not come from God; he also 
wanted his readers to understand it as to its real 
nature, origin and working. Hence the further 
admonition: “Be ye not deceived.” [Alford 
develops another view of the above image. 44 The 
harlot brtOvpla , tljifaei and defed^ei the man: the 
guilty union is committed by the will embracing 
the temptress: the consequence is that she riteret 
dpaprlav sin, in general, of some kind, of that 
kind to which the temptation inclines: then 
4 dpaprla that particular sin, when grown up and 
mature—herself aicotAeL, 'extrudit,' as if all along 
pregnant with it, death, the final result of sin. 
So that temptation to sin cannot be from God, 
while trial is from Him.” — He also recalls 
the sublime allegory in Milton’s Paradise Lost 
(Book II) where Satan by his own evil lust brings 
rorth sin ( 44 out of thy head I sprung”), and then 
by an incestuous union with sin 

-Back they recoil’d afraid 

t first and called me sin, and for a sign 
Portentous held me; but familiar grown, 

I pleased and with attractive graces won 
The most averse, thee chiefly, who full oft 
Thyself in me thy perfect image viewing 
Becam’st enamour’d, and such joy thou took’st 
With me in secret, that my womb conceived 
A growing burden.—) 
causes her to bring, forth Death.—M.]. 

V be. 16. Be not ye deceived.— Although 
this sentence refers also to what follows (Theile) 
and not solely to what goes before (Gebser) the 
reference to the latter (Wiesinger) is greater than 
that to the former. The expression, moreover, has 
the fall pregnancy of a warning against objective 
i mag ah and spirits of temptation, according to de 
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Wette, “be not ye deceived,” and not with Geb- 
ser, “ err not.” The warmth of this caution is 
heightened by the address: 

My beloved brethren, although they were 
to find the means of strengthening and confirm¬ 
ing this exhortation in the subsequent instruc¬ 
tion concerning the true God of revelation. Hu- 
ther: “ The same formula is found in 1 Cor. vi. 
9; xv. 83; Gal. vi. 7 (a similar one 1 Jno. iii. 7 
irXavdn* vpag —M.], in all these passages 
it follows up a thought peculiar to the Christian 
consciousness, by which an antecedent statement 
receives its confirmation .” [Wordsworth: The for¬ 
mulas pi) irXavo “ be not thou deceived,” and py 
irkavaoOe “be not ye deceived,” are the preambles 
used in Scripture and by ancient Fathers, in or¬ 
der to introduce cautions against, and refutations 
of some popular error, as here.—M.]. 

The opposing image of the true God, etc. 

Vsr. 17. Every good giving (bestowing).— 
We ask leave to reproduce the Hexameter (see 
Winer , { 68, 6a, p. 663) because nothing but a 
dose consideration of the text has led us to do so. 
[The German rendering is as follows: “Jegliche 
gate Betcherung und alls vollkommene Gabe ”—the 

Greek original reads thus: iraoa 6 v | oiq aya | Qtj 

koi | nav 6 (j | prjpa re | Xeiav, the last syllable in the 
second foot otq being lengthened by the arsis.— 
M]. Standing by the side of iupijpa, 6 ooiq can 
hardly have the same meaning as the former (as 
Huther maintains); dfoic rather denotes prima¬ 
rily the act of giving and secondarily the gift 
But alongside of S 6 prjpa y which denotes gift,* do¬ 
nation, present, it becomes at all events the lesser 
giving, while dupqpa is the more weighty expres¬ 
sion. To this must be added the gradation of 
the adjectives aya&fj , riheiov. It is certainly un¬ 
founded to apply dfoic to gifts of nature and 
dtiprjpa to gifts of grace, but this does not involve 
an identity (so Huther) which is here very tauto¬ 
logically expressed. T eXeiov must be made the 
starting-point of the exposition. According to 
the New Testament idea of reheioai f, rtXciov cor¬ 
responds with the ipyov riXeiov and the Chris¬ 
tians as rtXeioi, and with the dpaprla airorefca- 
deioa , v. 16. And just as the perfect work can 
only be understood as the consistent practical 
exhibition of the theocratical faith in Christi¬ 
anity, and as the rkheios describes one who has 
decided for Christ, while sin completed denotes 
the sin of Christ-inimical apostasy, so also 
S&pijpa rtheiov signifies the gift of God completed 
in Christianity. Our dupijua reminds us of 
Christ as Rom. v. 15; but here the re¬ 

ference is probably to the Christian revelation 
in the fhlness of its gifts. This would make 
rraoa 6601 $ to denote everything which served to 
prepare this completed gift in the «lden time, 
especially in the old covenant, according to the 
analogy of Heb. i. 1. The readers here and 
there should know that the one and only God 
presides over the difference and antithesis be¬ 
tween the Old Covenant and the New. It is not 
to be wondered at that several commentators 
(Raphelius, Augusti) were tempted to take ndoa 
and ndv in an exclusive sense, for the antithesis 
lay near: God tempts no man, nothing but good 
oomes from Him. This would be a more distinct 
statement of the antithesis, but James wanted to 


present it in a richer form: not only does no evil 
come from God, nay rather all good comes from 
Him. It is moreover ivudev Karafiaivov in un¬ 
interrupted permanence, a perpetual rain and 
sunshine of gifts. The Participle is to be duly 
considered and we ought really to render: it 
comes and comes. The word gift for dhprjpa is 
rather weak and donating would be more weighty 
than donation. [Bengel renders 66<n$ datio and 
dhpripa donum. On the whole 66<nc=sdaiio=gjyiug 9 
and 66pypa=donum= gift, is probably the nearest 
rendering which the Latin and English tongues 
admit. Bp. Andrews, who has two sermons on 
this text, voL iii. p. 36, and vol. v. p. 811 observes 
p. 813, that Sooic ayaOfj, donatio bona or good yip- 
ing , represents rather the act of giving which be¬ 
stows things of present use for this life, whether 
for our souls or bodies, in our journey to our 
heavenly country; but SApypa riXetov or perfect 
gift , designates those unalloyed and enduring 
treasures, which are laid up for us in eternity. 

I have retained the Participle in my translation. 
-M.]. 

From the Father of the lights.—Huther 
and Wiesinger agree with the majority of modern 
commentators that the lights here signify the 
heavenly bodies. But we do not believe that a 
single passage of Holy Writ can be produced 
in support of such an abnormal mode of expres¬ 
sion. Ps. cxxxvi. the LXX. say concerning the 
stars rip noifoavri <p£>ra peydXa, Jer. iv. 23 rd 
fura airrob. But Scripture as well as the Nicene 
Creed uniformly distinguish make from create 
and beget. Job xxxviii. 28 surely does not mean 
that God is the father of rain. Setting aside the 
following explanations of the lights: knowledge 
(Hornejus), joy (Michaelis), wisdom or goodness 
(Wolf), it is hardly necessary to think of the 
Urim and Thummim (Heisen) and even the re¬ 
ference to the angels (Kern and Olshausen) can¬ 
not be retained. But the reference to the Sermon 
on the Mount, with which James is so intimately 
connected, is less remote. In Matth. v. 14, the 
disciples are called rd rob tcfopov and in v. 16, 
they are actually distinguished from their light 
as candlesticks or light-bearers. The Messiah Is 
often called a Light in the Old Testament (Is. ix. 

2; xlix. 6, etc.) and in the New Testament it is 
an appellation by which He describes Himself 
(Jno. viii. 12; cf. ch. i. 4 and other passages). 
Also John the Baptist He calls a light Jno. v. 85 
and Phil. ii. 15 Christians are referred to: £? 
<puorijpcs ev ndapip. If in favour of the aforesaid 
exposition it is alleged that God Himself is called 
<f>ug 1 Jno. i. 5 (of. 1 Tim. vi. 15) it is neces¬ 
sary clearly to distinguish that ethical idea from 
the physical. The subsequent metaphors: irap ’ <£, 
are claimed in favour of the disputed exposition; 
but they constitute an antithesis between God, 
the Light without shadow and the symbolical 
bodies of light, which are not without casting 
their shadows. Besides all this, believers as 
God-begotten children are distinguished in v. 18 
as an dnapxf) from the Krlopara. The Scholion ap. 
Matth: ijrot ruv ayyeXixav 6vvdpeuv y f) ruv irefu- 
riopkvuv avBpdimjv, seems accordingly to be right 
in the last clause in the sense that the whole line 
of organs of revelation from Abraham to Christ 
as the representatives of all good spirits is what 
is meant here, [Bengel: Patris appeUatio con* 
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gruens kuic loco; sequitur hireKinjaev. Ipse Patris, 
et matris, loco est. Est Pater luminum etiam spiri - 
tualiwn in regno gratise et gloria. Ergo multo ma- 
gis Ipse Lux est, 1 John i. 6. Lucis meniione 
statm, ut sold, subjungitur mentio Tit®, ex regenera¬ 
tions. v. 18. There is no reason why the two 
interpretations should not be combined. Qod is 
the Father of all lights, the lights of nature and 
thelightsof grace; the Father not only of the 
light of reason and conscience, the light of 
knowledge and goodness but also the Father of 
the children of Light. To enter in this connec¬ 
tion upon hair-splitting distinctions between 
create, make and beget, seems hardly the thing. 
Whatever is gross and material is of course 
eliminated from the meaning of any of said three 
expressions, and if the spiritual conception of 
the Divine character as Maker, Creator and Fa¬ 
ther, has once been reached, metaphysical quib¬ 
bles may well be dispened with.—M.]. 

With whom (as peculiar to whom) there 
is not existing. —We give thi9 construction of 
the passage on account of bn, without discussing 
the question whether hn is a peculiar form 
(Buttmann, Winer), or an abbreviation of heart 
(Meyer, Uuther). 

A change or a shadow-casting.—In the 
first place it is to be remembered that these 
words are cxof Xty. in the New Testament. Then 
the first word, being the more general, must be 
explained by the second and more definite one. 
The Greek commentators limit the figurative to 
the hnoaidaofia (Oecumenius, Theophylact and 
aL): with God there is no mutation or a shadow 
(t. e. a trace or appearance of a change, or also 
of a reservation; they are followed among mo¬ 
dern expositors by Morus, Rosenmuller, Hensler, 
Theile. The Latin commentators, on the other 
hand (Justinianu8, Estius, a Lapide and al.) ap¬ 
ply the expression ad solis vicissitudines et conver- 
sitmes. Then also Luther (see the Translatipn), 
Grotius, Wetstein, Flatt, Schulthess. For a full 
treatment of the passage see Gebser, who ex¬ 
plains it of the shadows cast by the solstice. Wie- 
siager suggests changes of the moon, solar and 
lunar eclipses and regards the shadow as the 
effect of rponij; similar is the exposition of Hu- 
ther: the shadow cast on the heavenly body, 
effected by its changing position. But solar and 
lunar eclipses are phenomena too rare and 
transient in order to give a pregnant expression 
te the idea in question. And although there 
may not be used here any termini technici of 
Astronomy (as Huther observes) in their strict 
sense, the contemplation of the world in every 
age led probably to a sufficient knowledge of 
astronomy in order to recognize in the diurnal 
phenomenal revolution of the sun, the moon and 
the stars the cause of all nocturnal obscurings 
of the earth. The sun has not only its annual 
hut its diurnal solstice. In like manner Ihe 
moon and the stars rise and set and leave us in 
absolute night. But God is in a very different 
sense the Light of the world, a Sun that never 
aets. To this refer Ps. oxxxix. 9, 12; Job. xxxiv. 
22; it was also symbolized by the pillar of fire 
in the camp of the Israelites. Now if the ex¬ 
pression rporjrifc aTTocKiaapa denotes such a pheno - 
al shadow-casting of the revolving heavenly 
bodies, we can hardly take irapoXXorf in a purely 


general sense (Huther)=mutation, but as a 
figurative description of a change of position 
(standing-place). This alternation is the first 
thing: the constant progression of the celestial 
bodies, the turning, follow as the result. Now^ 
if the heavenly bodies, as the created symbols* 
of the Divine being of light, possess the property 
of being not without shadow and night we get 
the antithesis that God, the Father of the Lights 
is eternally the same, not only per se, but also in 
the phenomena of these lights: that is to say, 
He makes no revolution with the Old Testament 
which could cast a night-shadow on the New 
(as the Talmud at a later period attempted to 
make such a revolution), nor does He suffer 
the New Testament to cast a night-shadow on 
the Old (according to the later opinion of the 
Gnostics and of all rationalists). The Father of 
the lights remains unchanged even in this anti¬ 
thesis. [“God is always in the meridian.” 
Wetstein.—Bengers note will be found useful: 
“TrapalJiayr} dicit mutationem in intellectu; (vide 
LXX. 2 Reg. ix. 20), rpony mutationem voluntatis . 
In utroque vocabulo est melaphora a stellis, huic 
loco, ubi luminum mentiq fit , aptissrma. irapaX- 
Xarp) et rpon^j est in natura (vid. rponag Job. xxxviii. 
33) qua habet quotidianam vicissitudinem diei et 
noctis, et longiores modo dies modo nodes: in Deo 
nil tale est. Ipse est Lux mera , napaXXayr) et rponi), 
si qua accidit, penes nos est, non penes Patrem lumi¬ 
num. hiroaidaapa inierdum dicit Spolopa. Sic enim 
Hesychius interpretatur. unde Gregorius Naz. rb 
rf/g abp&elag IvdaXpa k al airooKiaapa tanquam syn- 
onyma ponit: et apud Tullium, Budao observants, 
adumbratio rei opponitur perfectioni ejus; sed 
hoc loco opponitur luminibus, adeoque magis proprie 
sumitur, ut avroaKiacpa rponrjg sit jactus umbra 
primulus, revolutionem habensconjunctam. Idem 
Hebraismus genitioi mox, abundantiam malitim, ex 
quo colligere licet, rb transmutatio opponi rip datio 
bona, quemadmodum vicissitudinis obumbratio 
opponitur rip donum perfectum. irapaXXarf ali- 
quid majus est. Bine gradatio in orations negante: 
ne quidem vicissitudinis adumbratio. Hoc de- 
mum efficit perfectionem; illud bonum est. Per- 
fpetior est, qui ne quidem vicissitudinis adumbratio- 
nem habet.”— M.]. 

The exaltation of the children of God begotten by 
the word of truth. 

Ver. 18. Pursuant to free decree hath He 
begotten us. —The connection of these words 
with what goes before is differently construed: 

1. as coordination: God the Father of lights is 
also the Author of our regeneration (Theile); 

2. as exemplification: generatio spiritualis, quasi 
exemplum aliquod donorum istorum spiritualium 
(Laurentius, de Wette); 8. as an inference drawn 
from the general idea of the former (Huther). 
But regeneration, as matter of experience, can¬ 
not be inferred from a dogma concerning God; 
4. as proof or demonstration (Gebser, Kern). 
Wiesinger’s remarks are excellent: “The grea¬ 
test teprjpa (v. 18) which consists in the Divinely 
effected regeneration of man by the word of 
truth, is now mentioned by the author in lieu of 
everything else as the brightest actual proof that 
nothing evil, but all good comes from God. This 
act of His holy love is at once the strongest ex¬ 
hortation to a demeanour well-pleasing to Him. 
(v. 19 etc.).” The Apostle shows therefore how 
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the heaven-descended d&prjpa riXttov had evi¬ 
denced itself as such by its effect, viz. the re¬ 
generation of believers. Now in thus laying the 
strongest emphasis on the exalted dignity, the 
tnffog of Christians following from their regenera¬ 
tion, he also emasculates thereby the fallacy of 
that seductive fanaticism, which would fain mis¬ 
lead them to pursue a false phantom of this ex¬ 
altation on chiliastic and revolutionary paths. 
At the same he presents to all Jews this true 
life-picture of their exaltation. BovXqdel^ is the 
emphatic beginning of the sentence. * “Pursuant 
to his established (Aorist) free decree .” The ele¬ 
ment of love (Bengel: voluntate amantissima) lies 
primarily not in the word itself but in its con¬ 
nection. The antithesis is (according to Bede, 
Calvin and aLl the meritoriousness of good 
works. It lies nowever nearer to see the pri¬ 
mary reference to the Jewish claims to the king¬ 
dom (Rom. ix.), especially because the 
at any rate contains the element of voluntary 
determination. The verb itself, used here, 
shows plainly that reference is made not to na¬ 
tural birth, but to regeneration, iur a-xoicveiv is 
the synonyme of yewgv etc. (1 Jno. iii. 9; 1 Pet. 
i. 23; 2 Pet. i. 4).” So Huther rightly answers 
Pott, who wants to explain airoicbeiv by facere , 
efficere . 

Us, i. e. f the Christians. But the objective re¬ 
generation of humanity in Christ was primarily 
also designed for the Jews as the regeneration of 
the nation and the theocracy, and to this teleo¬ 
logical element the sequel constrains us to give a 
proper share of our consideration. Besides this 
objective element, subjectively realized by be¬ 
lievers, we must also take cognizance of the em¬ 
phasis : begotten by the Father of lights and thus 
destined to the enjoyment of the most exalted 
dignity. [Bengel, as usual, gives us the pith of 
the whole riches of thought in a nutshell and 
supplies commentators with mental food. Much 
of Lange’s view may be traoed back to Bengel, 
and some of the beautiful reflections of Words¬ 
worth, which we shall produce under Doctrinal 
and Ethical, seem to flow from the same source. 
He says: povAqOelg, volens, voluntate amantissima , 
liberrima , purisstma, foecundissima. Hebr. 
run voluit; cf. Jno. i. 13. Congruit tteog, 
misericordia, 1 Pet. i. 8. Antitheton, concupis- 
centia cum conceperit.— arreKbqoev. Antitheton , 
anoKvei, v. 15 (cf. also what he says on v. 17, 
Ipse (Deus) Patris et matris loco est. —M.]. 

By the word of truth.— The Gospel as the 
completion of the whole word of revelation . The 
word of truth regarded not only as opposed to 
the law as such, or even to the tradition of the 
law, but especially also as opposed to the lies and 
frauds of fanaticism which promised to make the 
readers of the Epistle sons of the kingdom. This 
also ohimes in with the antithesis in time: what 
the temptation promises you in a phantom, the 
word of truth has already made us in reality. 
The word of truth, i. the word which is truth 
(Genii. Appos. [cf. Jno. xvii. 17: 6 Myoc 6 ode 
aMfitta kori —M.)], but also the expression and 
life of truth (1 Pet. i. 28; cf. Eph. i. 18; Col. i. 
b=£vayykXutv\ 2 Tim. ii. 16). The whole Epistle 
•hows that James meant the mediation of this 
word by Christ, but the idea is more general be- 
oause by this completion, he comprehends into 


one whole the entire Old Testament as Christian¬ 
ity in process of being (or becoming). [These 
words are also susceptible of a different interpre¬ 
tation. According to it the Xdybe is personal and 
denotes the Etrrnal Word, the Second Person 
in the Holy Trinity, by Whom we have been born 
again (cf. 1 Pet. i. 28), “ Who for our sakes be¬ 
came Incarnate and by being Incarnate gave “ to 
those, who receive Him power to beoome sons of 
God,” who are born, not of blood, nor of the 
will of the fiesh, but of God (Jno. i. 18), and 
through whom we cry “ Abba, Father ” (Rom. 
viii. 15; Gal. iii. 261, and become “partakers of 
the Divine nature. Wordsworth. The noble 
array of authorities, in favour of thip interpreta¬ 
tion, will be found under “Doctrikal and 
Ethical.”— M.]. 

That we should be ; not that we should 6e- 
come. But the teleological mode of expression is 
probably chosen in order to indicate that the 
Jews should become what Christians already are. 

A (kind of) first bruit.—Calvin: rtvh similitu - 
dims est not a; nos quodam modo esse prinutias. So 
Huther, Wiesinger, Gebser and al. But James 
hardly needed to give prominence to this symboli¬ 
cal mode of speech in an Epistle, symbolical 
throughout. It was self-evident. But on that 
account we are hardly prepared to understand 
the reference in the word with Bengel: “ qusedam 
habet modestiam , nam primitive proprie et absolute 
est Christus.” Christ is here included as Media¬ 
tor of the Christian first fruit. But James, using 
this expression, might well recollect that the an¬ 
gels of God are a different kind of first-fruit of 
the oreation. It has been inferred from this 
passage that Christians are also superior to the 
angels; at all events they are coordinated with 
them as a different type of celestial first-born. 
The frequent occurrence of this word in a sym¬ 
bolical sense (Lev. xxiii. 10; Numb, xviii. 12; 
Deut. xxvi. 2) removes all doubt that atxapxft al¬ 
ludes to the God-consecrated first-fruit in the Old 
Covenant (Laurentius: allusio est ad ritum legal cm 
in V. T. ae consecrations primogenitorum, frugum, 
jumentorum et hominum). The word therefore in¬ 
volves also the idea that Christians are a people 
consecrated to the service of God, even as the 
first-consecrated in relation to the future conver¬ 
sion of the Gentiles and “the glorification of the 
world.” (Huther.) But this does not warrant 
the inference drawn by Huther and Wiesinger 
that the first-born in point of time settles the idea 
of first-fruit in point of dignity. Even in the 
province of nature the idea of the first-born or 
matured is more or less connected with the idea 
of the excellent. In the New Testament, how¬ 
ever, this idea of the word in a spiritual sense, 
is repeatedly made prominent (1 Cor. xv. 20, 28; 
xvi. 15; Rev. xiv. 4). But there is yet another 
element of the idea, which has to be decidedly 
held fast. As the first-bruit was at once the pro¬ 
phecy and surety of the whole subsequent har¬ 
vest, so Christ as anapxh of the resurrection is 
surety for the subsequent stages of the resurrec¬ 
tion, so the Holy Ghost in believers is surety for 
the subsequent glory (Rom. viii. 28); so the first 
believers of Israel in their unity are sureties for 
the future conversion of the whole nation, Rom. 
xi. 6. We see no reason for abandoning any one 
of these three elements, 1. The God-consecrated 
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first-fruit people, 2. the first dignity of the real 
children of Ood involved in it, 3. the living se¬ 
curity for future conversions, even for the glori¬ 
fication of the world. Huther ojects to the 
second element that instead of rtva we ought 
to have Kriopdruv followed by v&uv or koivvv. 
But the difficulty with regard to rtvd has been 
settled above, and Huther’s exposition, not ours, 
would require a vkuv. Even the taking of irp&rot 
in the sense of Tifu&caroi or some similar word 
(in Oecumenius) is not against the Apostle’s' 
idea; it only presents modifications and conse¬ 
quences of XpCtTOl. 

Of His creatures.—'This expression which 
relates generally to the whole creation but parti¬ 
cularly to God’s moral institutions in mankind, 
brings out primarily the second sense of anapxfh 
as in Ps. viii.; Rom. viii.; 1 Cor. vi. 2, 8; but 
also the third sense. Christians as God’s anapxfj 
are not only superior to the doings of the moral 
world and to the propensities of the natural 
world, but they are also as God’s anapxfi sureties 
for the glorification of the world. The Krlopara 
rev flaw, although they are not really the icatvi) 
KTiaif (Olshausen), but the anapxi) fooi> belongs 
also to them, as a surety that they will ripen into 
the Kotvtf kt'ujic, just as the first-fruits are an 
ixipxti of the ripening fields. The depth of 
Christian knowledge contained in this passage 
has been admirably set forth by Wiesinger, p. 
88, etc., to which the reader is referred. [We 
give it below under “ Doctrinal and Ethical.” 
—M.]. Particular note should be taken of the 
striking accord of this passage in James with the 
fundamental ideas of the doctrine of Paul, in 

election, free graoe; in dtcadTjaev the 
doctrine of regeneration and the new creature, in 
the Uyo$ afaflelaq the antithesis of law and sym¬ 
bol, in the arcapxt not only the relation of Chris¬ 
tians to the world, but in particular the relation 
of the Jewish Christians to the Jews (Rom. x.), 
and in the Kriafiara his doctrine of the glorifica¬ 
tion of the world by Christ, Rom. viii.; Eph. i. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

If there is one question, which for centuries has 
engaged and exhausted the reflection of the most 
celebrated philosophers, it is this: whence is 
■oral evil? Moral evil, disorder in the dominion 
of a God of order and justice, a discord in the 
harmony of creation, an ever-flowing spring of 
misery by the side of so many and copious foun¬ 
tains of happiness opened for us by a higher 
Love. Who is the author of its disastrous exist¬ 
ence? Does it come from God? If so, how could 
God be just and holy? And if^it does not come 
from Him, how could it originate, continue and 
nile from the world’s first dawn until now? 
There is no thinker who has not Btood in silent 
contemplation of the riddle and there is also no 
pinker who has been able to resist the tempta¬ 
tion of making at least an effort towards its solu¬ 
tion. The various schools of Greek philosophy 
exhibit the most contradictory principles. The 
most different gnostic systems of the second cen¬ 
tal we see revolve round this problem as if it 
mere their immutable centre. And even the 
cpeculative philosophy of our oentury, no mat¬ 
ter how often its idealispi departed from the 
■ a xims of experience, found it impossible wholly 


to overlook this dark back-ground of all human 
self-consciousness and had to include the investi¬ 
gation of evil in the course of its contemplations, 
if for no other purpose than that of denying the 
reality of sin as constituting the guilt of man¬ 
kind. The most important efforts of human 
thought to explain the origin of moral evil have 
been discussed in a masterly manner by Julius 
Muller in his classical work, “Die Chris tliche 
Lehre von der Sonde” (new edition, 1844.) 

2. The principal features of the doctrine, 
which James here presents concerning the origin 
of sin, may be compressed into one sentence, 
viz.: Sin is in no event God’s fault but altogether 
our own. Every explanation of the origin of sin 
which makes God directly or indirectly the causa 
ejjiciens mali , James condemns m toto (as to its 
inmost ground), as does also Paul, Rom. iii. 8. 

3. Nothing is more common than the en¬ 
deavour to charge God directly or indirectly 
with the guilt of our transgressions. Even the 
heathen sought shelter in the subterfuge that 
some divinity or irresistible demon had impelled 
them to evil and the Jews asked “Why does he 
yet find fault?” Rom. ix. 19. The most ancient 
art of sinful mankind was the sewing of fig- 
leaves (Gen. iii. 7), and also the modern ra¬ 
tionalism of our century in this respect seems 
neither to have learnt nor to have forgotten any 
thing. Sin, in the opinion of modern rational¬ 
ists, is a relative, yet an altogether unavoidable 
evil. Is God not the Almighty who creates light 
and darkness, the Infinite from whom, by whom, 
and to whom are all things absolutely, the Om¬ 
niscient, whodbresaw the abuse of moral freedom 
and might easily have prevented it? It is there¬ 
fore plainly thus: man could not but altogether 
fall and he falls not only with the high sanction 
but also according to the will and arrangement 
of God. Sin is a wholly indispensable part of 
our earthly plan of education just as a child 
would never have learned to walk without having 
previously stumbled. Sin is the inseparable 
shade-side of the light of perfection, which as it 
shines is inconceivable without a shadow. Sin 
is a want of development, an imperfection, 
grounded nolens volens in the organisation of our 
race, for which we can no more be held account¬ 
able than for having feet but no wings. Thus 
sin, which is free choice and a daring opposition 
to God, is fundamentally made to be a rule and 
what might yet be wanting to the fair-seeming 
theory, appears in still more glaring colours in 
practice. Even the dullest mind becomes inex¬ 
haustible in wit and understanding if it is neces¬ 
sary to excuse the commission of evil. There is 
nothing more difficult even to infant lips than 
the admission of personal guilt. Now it is the 
fault of others or of circumstances in which we 
find ourselves placed, again it is the fault of our 
temperament or the natural infirmity of an origi¬ 
nally excellent heart. Aye, how many a Chris¬ 
tian seeks to lessen his guilt with the pions sigh 
that God had let go his hand for a moment, that 
the Lord had hidden His countenance from him 
so that now he could not evinoe himself as a child 
of light; that the flesh had proved too strong for 
him and it was really not he that kept on sin¬ 
ning, but the invincible principle of flesh within 
himself. If James were to revisit us, he would not 
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hare any occasion to withdraw his exhortation 
as superfluous: “Let no man, being tempted, 
say, I am tempted from God.” 

4. It is only necessary to enter somewhat more 
profoundly into the idea that God in the most 
absolute sense of the word is arreipaaroq kokov in 
order to perceive the infinite superiority of the 
Christian conception of God to the ethnical. 
James, in this respect, occupies not only a lofty 
religious but also a purely ethical standpoint. 
Just as the conception of God with many is ob¬ 
scured by sins, so on the other hand, the Chris¬ 
tian conception of God corrects many confused 
or one-sided theories of the origin of sin. 

6. In order that we may thoroughly under¬ 
stand the teaching of James respecting the origin 
of sin, we must in particular not lose sight of the 
point, that it is not so much his intention to ac¬ 
count for the origin of sin among mankind as to 
describe it in the human individual: in other 
words that he here treats of the matter rather 
psychologically than metaphysically. Rational¬ 
istic commentators who consequently use James 
i. 14, 15 as a weapon against Gen. iii. and Jno. 
viii. 44, act most arbitrarily. The matter has 
two sides only one of which is touched by James, 
while he does not invalidate the other, no matter 
how true it may be in itself. Cf. Jas. iv. 7. 
What he describes is the history of sin in every 
individual man, and that in three different pe¬ 
riods: in its beginning, its progress and its end. 

6. James in declaring that lust, having con¬ 
ceived, brings forth sin, does by no means imply 
that kmOv/xta per 86 is not altogether sin. The 
coneupiscentia in this case is alreadyvprava, but it 
is here expressly set forth not as the mother of 
the sinful principle but of the sinful deed. The 
Protestant Church at every period has rightly 
opposed to the pelagianizing tendencies of [Ro¬ 
man] Catholicism the assertion that also the 
hridvfua of man, which eventually becomes deed- 
sin, is sinful in itself (per $e). Paul also denies 
that the law is sin, not that luBt is sin, Rom. vii. 

7. Besides the history of every more signal sin, 
e. g. y that of Adam or Pharaoh, David, Ahab and 
many others furnishes the most striking proofs 
of the correctness of the delineation here given. 
“This passage is greatly abused if it is cited as 
a proof that evil desires are not sin, provided 
man withhold his consent. For James does not 
discuss the question when sin begins, when it is 
sin before God and imputed as sin, but when it 
breaks forth. Thus he gradually progresses to 
show that the completion of sin is the cause of 
eternal death, but that sin is rooted in a man’s 
own lust; whence it follows that men shall reap 
in eternal ruin the fruit which they themselves 
have sowed.” Chrysostom. 

7. The idea of guilt, which is here so emphati- - 
oally expressed by James, is of the utmost im¬ 
portance to the whole development of scientific 
theology. Not until sin in its true nature is ac¬ 
knowledged as guilt, are we able to appreciate 
the depth of the doctrines of the atonement and* 
of redemption. But then it must be equally ac¬ 
knowledged that only a Redeemer, who was 
really (7od-man, was able to deliver us from 
eternal ruin. The right conception of Soteri- 
ology and Chri9tology is thoroughly rooted in the 
deeper insight into Hamartology. 


8. It is impossible that God should be at va- 
riance with Himself, that His holiness should con¬ 
flict with HiB love. The same God whom James 
describes in v. 17 as aireipaoros kokuv he seta 
forth in v. 17 as the eternal source (German 
primal source) of light from whom all gift* and 
only good gifts flow to us. This declaration also 
reminds us of the Sermon on the Mount, Matth. 
vii. 11. God is here called the Father of lights, 
as elsewhere He is described as the Father of 
spirits, the God of the spirits of all flesh, Heb. 
xii. 9; Numb. xvi. 22. Jame9 describes the in¬ 
exhaustible riches of the goodness and the glory 
of the immutability of God in a form at once 
poetical and metrical “iraoa dfoic hyaffy, teal wav 
66prifia rkteiov” in order to show also thereby 
that the inference “that such a God could yet 
be the cause of sin ” contains the strongest con- 
tradictio in terminit . For it i9 impossible that the 
Father of lights should love darkness; He, with 
whom there is no change, cannot possibly cause 
to-day the evil which yesterday He did forbid or 
punish; detestable sin, so often condemned by 
Him, in no event can belong to His good and per¬ 
fect gifts. “The New Testament positively op¬ 
poses the repulsive assertion of a self-develop¬ 
ment of God.” Heubner. 

9. The greatest proof of the absolute impossi¬ 
bility of God being the cause of sin lies in the 
opposite experience of believers 'themselves (v. 
18), where the greatest and most glorious of all 
good gifts (v. 17), although stated in general 
terms, is yet specifically named. The history 
of the birth of sin (v. 16) is opposed (v. 18) to 
the spiritual history of the birth of Christians in 
order to shed thereby the brightest light on the 
fact that God who effects regeneration, cannot 
possibly be the author of its contrary—eviL 
Those who attach but little importance to the 
Epistle of James in a dogmatical point of view 
would do well to give their earnest and thought¬ 
ful attention to his dictum classicum concerning 
regeneration, v. 18. We have here in fact the 
depth and riches of Paul in a brief compendium. 
See the exegetical notes on the passage. James’ 
mode of statement exhibits also a Burprising 
agreement with that of Peter (1 Pet. i. 28). 

[v. 15. The progressive development of tempta¬ 
tion is thus stated by Bede: 1. Suggestio. 2. De- 
lectatio. 8. Consensus. Suggestio est hostis^ delec- 
tatio autem vel consensus est nostrrn fragilitatis. 
Si delectationem cordis partus sequitur pravse actio- 
nis , nobis jam mortis reis victor hostis abscedit. For 
further illustration see Wordsworth. 

v. 16. Bp. Andrewes ( Sermons , 8, p. 874): 
“Though of man it be truly said by Job, “he 
never oontinueth in one stay” (Job. xiv. 2); 
though the lights of heaven have their parallaxes; 
yea, “the angels of heaven, he found not stead¬ 
fastness in them ” (Job. iv. 18); yet for Qod, He 
is subject to none of them. He is “Ego sum qid 
sum ” (Ex. iii. 14); that is, saith Malaohi, “Ego 
Deus et non mutor (Mai. iii. 6). We are not what 
we were awhile since, what we shall be awhile 
after, scarce what we are; for every moment 
makes us vary. With God it is nothing so, “ He 
is that He is; He is and ohangeth not.” He 
changes not his tenor; He says not, before Abra¬ 
ham was, I was ; but “before Abraham was, 1 
om” (Jno. viiL 58). 
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Yet are there “varyings and changes/ 1 it can¬ 
not be denied. We see them daily: True, but 
the point is per quern, on whom to lay them ? Not 
on God. Seems there any recess? It is we for¬ 
sake Him, not He us (Jer. ii. 17). It is the ship 
that mores, though they that be in it think the 
land goes from them, not they from it. Seems 
there any variation, as that of the night? It is 
umbra tense makes it, the light makes it not. Is 
there anything resembling a shadow ? A vapour 
rises from us, and makes the cloud, which is as 
a pent-house between, and takes Him from our 
sight. That vapour is our lust, there is the apud 
gum. Is any tempted? It is his own lust doth 
it; that enticeth him to sin; that brings us to 
the shadow of death. It is not God. No more 
than He can be tempted, no more can He tempt 
any. If we find any change, the apud is with 
ns, not Him; we change. He is unchanged. “ Man 
walketh in a vain shadow.” (Ps. xxxix. 6). 
His ways are the truth. He cannot deny Him¬ 
self. 

Every evil, the more perfectly evil it is, the 
more it is from below: it either rises from the 
steam of otir nature corrupted; or yet lower, 
ascends as a gross smoke, from the bottomless pit , 
from the prince of darkness, as full of varying 
and turning into all shapes and shadows, as God 
is far from both, who is uniform and constant in 
all His courses. .—The lights may vary, He is in¬ 
variable ; they may change. He is unchangeable, 
constant always and like Himself. Now our les¬ 
sons from these are— 

1. Are they given f Then, quid gloriarisf Let 
ns have no boasting. Are they given, why for¬ 
get the Giver? Let Him be had in memory, He is 
worthy so to be had. 

2. Are the “ giving ” as well *8 the “gift” and 
the “good” as the “perfect,” of gift, both? 
Then acknowledge it in both; take the one as a 
pledge, make the one as a step to the other. 

8. Are they from somewhere else, not from 
ourselves ? Learn then to say, and to say with 
feeling, Hon nobis , Demine , quia non a nobis 
(Ps. cvL 1). 

4. Are they from on high ? Look not down to 
the ground, then, as swine to the acorns they 
find lying there, and never once up to the tree 
they come from. Look up; the very frame of 
oar body gives that way. It is nature’s check 
to ns to have onr head bear upward and our 
heart grovel below. 

5. Ho they descend? Ascribe them then to 
purpose, not to time or chance. No table to 
fortune, saith the prophet Is. lxv. 11. 

6. Are they from the “Father of lights?” 
(Jer. x. 12) then never go to the children, a sig¬ 
hts ccdi nolite timer&t “neither fear nor hope for 
anything from any light of them at all.” 

. 7. Are His “gifts without repentance ? ” (Rom. 
H. 291. Varies He not? Whom He loves, doth 
“Helove to the end?” (Jno. xiii. 1). Let our 
service be so too, not wavering. 0 that we 
changed from Him no more than He from us! 
Not from the light of grace to the shadow of sin, 
m we do full often. 

But above all, that which is ex toth substantial , 
that if we find any want of any giving or gift, 
good or perfect, this text gives.us light, whither 
to look, to whom to repair for them; to the 

fi 


“Father of lights.” And even so let us do. Ad 
patrem luminum cumprvmo lumine: “Letthe light, 
every day, so soon as we see it, put us in mind 
to get us to the Father of Lights.” Ascendat 
oratio , deseendat miseratio, “let our prayer go up 
to Him thatHis grace may come down to us,” so 
to lighten us in our ways and works, that we 
may in the end come to dwell with Him, in the 
light which is avkoirepov , “light whereof 

there is no eventide,” the sun whereof never 
sets, nor knows tropic—the only thing we miss, 
and wish for in our lights here, primum et ante 
omnia. [A part of the above really belongs to 
“homiletical and practical” but I doubt not 
that the reader will be thankful to me for not 
having attempted to sever the practical element 
from the doctrinal—M.]. 

[V. 18. Wordsworth: —With reverence be it 
said, in the work of our Regeneration , God is both 
our Father and Mother; and this statement well 
follows* the declaration of the Apostle that every 
good giving and every perfect gift is from above, 
coming down from the Father of lights. He is a 
Father , the Father of lights, and He is like a 
Mother also, and gives birth to us by the Word 
of truth. 

Compare the use of the maternal word urf/wy 
parturio , used by St. Paul in one of his tenderest 
expressions of affectionate yearning for his spi¬ 
ritual children, Gal. iv. 19. 

By this word aireKbprev 9 He brought us forth , 
St. James declares God’s maternal love for our 
souls. Is. xlix. 16. Ps. xxvii. 12. 

—The view which makes 6 h6yoq personal is 
not in conflict with the common view; it is based 
on the recognition of the two senses in which St. 
James and St. Paul use it. Cf. Heb. iv. 12 •, 
Eph. v. 26; Tit. i. 8; Gal. iv. 19. The com¬ 
parison of this verse (James i. 18) with i. 2k 
shows that James passes by a natural transition 
from the Incarnate Word to the reception of the 
Inspired Word. 

Athanasius ( contra Arianos iii. { 61, p. 488 
“Whatsover the Father determines to create*. 
He makes and oreates by Him .(the Word), as the 
Apostle says. By His will he brought ua forth 
by the Word. Therefore the will of the Father, 
which concerns those who are born again, or 
which conoerns those things that are made by 
any other way, is in the Word , in whom He* 
makes and regenerates what He thinks fit.” 

Irbnjsus (ii. 26, 8):—“Thou, 0 man, are not 
uncreated, nor wert thou always coexistent with 
God, like His own Word, but thou art gradually 
learning from the Word the dispensations of God 
who made thee.” 

Tbrtullian (c. Praxean. c. 7) illustrating the* 
word aKeKbrjcev says: “ Christus primogenitus et 
unigenitus Dei proprie de vulva cordis Ipsius .” 

Novatian {de Trinit. 81):—“There is one 
God, without any origin, from whom the Word, 
the Son was born. He, bevn of the Father, 
dwells ever in the Father.” 

Theopeilus of Antioch (§ 10) i “God, having 
His Own Word indwelling in His own bowels 
(owAdyfvotc), begat Him, having breathed Him 
forth before all things, and through Him He hath 
made all things; and He is called the Beginning, 
because He is the Principle and Lord of all things 
which were created through Him.” 
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Hippolitus (Philos. p. 884):—“The One Su¬ 
preme God generates the Word in His own mind. 
The word was in the Father, bearing the Will of 
the Father who begat Him; and when the Father 
commanded that the world should be created, 
the Word was executing what was pleasing to 
Ihe Father,—The Word alone is of God, of God 
Himself; wherefore He is God. The Word of 
God regulates all things, the First-born of the 
Father. Christ is God over all, who commanded 
us to wash away sin from man; regenerating the 
old man, and having called man His image from 
the beginning; and if thou hearkenest to His holy 
commandment and imitatest in gocdness Him 
who is good, thou wilt be like Him, being honoured 
by Him, for God has a longing for thee, having 
divinized thee also for his glory.” 

Bp. Bull (Def. Fid. Nic. III. ch. ii.) says: 
“The Son of God, born from Eternity , is said by 
the Fathers to have certain other births in lime. 
He was born into the world when He came forth 
to create the world. He was born again in a 
wonderful manner, when He descended into the 
womb of the virgin and united Himself to His 
creature. He is daily born in the hearts of those 
who embrace Him by faith and love.” 

Bp. Pbabson (p. 219) says: “This use of the 
term Word was. familiar to the Jews, and this 
was the reason that St. John delivered to them 
so great a mystery in to few words.” Wordsworth 
adds that the same remark is applicable to the 
language of St. James. 

Bp. Bull (Def. Fid. Me. I. ch. i. J 17-19, and 
Harm. Apost. Diss. 2. ch. xv.). In the latter pas¬ 
sage he declares the meaning of St. James to be 
that our Christian graces proceed from “the 
good pleasure of God through Christ, and from 
the regeneration which the Holy Spirit works in 
«8 through the Gospel.” 

Woeusworth: —“They whom St. James ad¬ 
dressed, being born again by adoption and cre¬ 
ated anew in Christ Jesus , the Eternal Word (Eph. 
Si. 10), might well be said to be designed by 
God to be a first-fruit of His creatures , for they 
were new creatures in Christ (Gal. vi. 16; 2 Cor. 
w. 17), who is the first begotten of every creature 
(Col. i. 16), the beginning of the creat ion of God 

! Rev. iii. 14), by whom all things were created 
Col. i. 10). By virtue of His incarnation and 
of their incorporation and filiation in Him, who 
4s the first-born among many brethren (Rom. viii. 
29), they were made the first-fruits or creation, 
being advanced to a high preeminence and pri¬ 
macy, beyond that which was given to Adam be¬ 
fore the fall (Gen. i. 28) and even above the 
angels themselves. Cf. Heb. i. 6-18; ii. 5, 7- 

16.”-“This higher sense of Myos includes 

also the lower one, God brought us forth by the 
Word of truth, preached to the world.”—M.]. 

[The Note of Wiesinger, referred to under 
u Exegetical and Critical” is as follows: “this 
passage is among those which reveal the depth 
of Christian knowledge, in which the practical 
and moral exhortations of tho writer are 
grounded: lying as it does expressly (6t6 v. 19) 
at the basis of them. We will here bring to¬ 
gether in a few words the teaching of the pas¬ 
sage, for the sake of its important bearing on 
t .the rest of the Epistle. It teaches us 

1. As a positive supplement to w. 14, 15, that 


the life of man must be renewed, from its very 
root and foundation; 

2. It designates this renewal as God's work, 
moreover as an imparting of the life of God 
(arretdtyre), as only possible by the working of 
the Spirit, only on the foundation of the objective 
fact of our redemption in Christ, which is the 
contents of the Adyof aXyOela^; 

8. It sets forth this regeneration as an act 
once for all accomplished ( aireiwtjaev , Aor.) and 
distinguishes it from the gradual penetration and 
sanctification of the individual life by means of 
this new principle of life imparted in the rege¬ 
neration. 

4. It declares also expressly that the regene¬ 
ration is a free act of God’s Love (fiovlijQdq) not 
induced by any work of man (Eph. ii. 8, 9; Tit 
iii. 6), so that man is placed by God in his right 
relation to God, antecedently to all works well¬ 
pleasing to God: for this the expression arretdq- 
oev involves: cf. kgetegaro, ch. ii. 6, and in so 
far as this aircKfajoev necessarily implies the jus¬ 
tification of the sinner (the dinatovodai of St. 
Paul), it is plain also, that St. James cannot, 
without contradicting himself, make this duuudv- 
odai , in the sense of St. Paul, dependent on the 
works of faith. 

6. Myoe ahrfieiaq is specified as the objective 
medium of regeneration; and herewith we must 
have Tciarts as the appropriating medium on the 
part of man himself: of tfie central import of 
which rcioric in St. James we have already seen 
something (ch. ii. 6, 14, etc.). 

6. Together with this act of regeneration 
proceeding from God, we have also the high des¬ 
tination of the Christian, which the Apostle gives 
so significantly and deeply in elg rd elveu k. t. A. 
And that which God has done to him, is now in 
the following verses made the foundation of that 
which the Christian on his part has to do: by 
which what we have said under 8, and 4, receives 
fresh confirmation. This passage is one to be 
remembered, when we wish to know what the 
Apostle understands by the v6pog Tk7ucios'(\. 26; ii. 
12) and what he means, when (ii. 14, etc.) he de¬ 
duces ducatovodai from the works of faith. As 
regards the dogmatical use, which we make of 
this passage, wishing to show that regeneration 
is brought about by the word, as distinguished 
from the Sacrament of Baptism (Tit. iii. 6-7), we 
may remark, that seeing that ?Ayoc aXjjOelaq des¬ 
ignates the Gospel, as a whole, without any re¬ 
spect to such distinction, nothing regarding it 
can be gathered from this passage. The word 
of the Lord constitutes, we know, the force of the 
Sacrament also. il Acccdit verbum ad elementum ei 
fit Sacramentum.” And it is meant to be in 
ferred that the readers of this Epistle were not 
baptized.” —M.]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


It is impossible to pursue the course of life 
while we regard God in any way the cause of 
sin.—The attempt of charging God with the guilt 
of one’s transgression: 1, The traces bf this per¬ 
verseness: a, in the Jewish world, b, in the heathen 
world, c, in the Christian world. 2. The springs 
of this perverseness; a, in a darkened under¬ 
standing, b, in a proud heart, c, in a sinful wilL 
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ft t The sad consequences of this perverseness; 
by it a, God is insulted, b, our brother offended, 
o, end our own sanctification and salvation op¬ 
posed.—God in opposition to moral evil.—The 
ethical excellency of the Christian conception of 
God, also a proof of its heavenly origin.—No ex¬ 
cuse for sin, cf. Gen. iii. 12; Jno. xv. 22.—The 
history of the development of sin in every indi¬ 
vidual man: 1, beginning, 2, progress, 3, end.— 
How very different sin appears a posteriori from 
what it appears a priori.—-8in should never be 
contemplated in the light of speculative under¬ 
standing only, but always in the light of con¬ 
science, the Bible and experience.—The erring 
Christian also should still be addressed as a be¬ 
loved brother.—Error manifold, truth only one.— 
The errors of men in morals are mainly the effect 
of their not looking up sufficiently to the Father 
of light.—The riches of God: 1, all good lights 
come from Him; 2, only good gifts come from. 
Him.—God cannot T>e tempted to evil but He is 
never supplicated in vain for good.—The exalta¬ 
tion of the Creator above the most exalted work 
of His hands.—The constant alternation in the 
natural world contrasted with the immutable 
order in the moral world.—The immutability of 
the Father of lights viewed 1, on its heart-stirring 
and consoling side, but also 2, on its solemnly- 
admonishing and warning side.—The miracles 
of regeneration: 1, God has begotten us, 2, ac¬ 
cording to His free decree, 3, by the word of 
troth, 4, that we should be etc.—On the whole 
lesson v. 13-18. Sin not God’s fault but solely 
onr own, a truth, 1, which man is only too prone 
to forget (v. 13), 2, which confirms the history 
of the development of sin (vv. 14, 15), 3, which a 
glance at the being of God (vv. 16, 17) and at 
the work of God (v. 18), removes beyond all 
doubt—On the conclusion: “ Do not err,” v. 16. 
“Do not err,” how James here cautions us 
against a threefold error: 1, Do not err, ye who 
expect the highest good from beneath (the earth): 
all good giving is from above, 2, Do not err, ye 
who dwelling on the goodness of God, forget His 
holiness: the Giver of all good is also the Father 
of lights. 8, Do not err, ye who think that His ho¬ 
liness in your case would cease to be just: with 
the Father of lights is neither variableness, nor a 
shadow of turning. 

8tarce :—Man as long as he lives in time is 
liable to temptations.—Every man haB a lust and 
bias peculiar to himself and carries the origin of 
tU his temptations within himself, Jfio. xii. 6. 

Qpisnil:—W e ourselves are our own worst 
enemies by our own lusts, Prov. xv. 27.—Man 
becomes gradually sinful.—Whatever we receive 
horn above should take us back from below up¬ 
ward to God.—The rivers of God’s grace flow 
from on high into the deep valleys; the lower 
the heart, the more gentle the supply [influx= 
the low of God’s grace into the heart.—M.].— 
If God is the Father of light, then sin cannot be 
His child. For what communion has light with 
darkness ? 2 Cor. vi. 14.—If believers are God- 
begotten, they are of Divine descent [a Divine 
M.]. O, what high nobility! 

Lothbe :—The lying word of the serpent has 
•orrupted us but the true word of God makes us 
good again, Jno. xviL 17. 


Stub:—N othing good comes from below; not 
even outward help for outward need (cf. Sir. 38, 
8, 9).—Good gifts in general are of no avail 
without the perfect gilt, which restores to us 
light and life in a regeneration (out of) God. 

Heubner :—Being tempted refers not only to 
solicitations to apostasy from Christianity, from 
religion by adversities, but James manifestly 
speaks of sin in general.—Desii e remains barren 
! without the will.—All the woe of mankind is 
the fruit of sin.—Deriving evil from the Being 
of God is much worse than Parseeism with its 
dualism.— 

Pobcbsxkt: —The nature of temptation [». e. its 
essence—M.J, 1, lies not in the outward assault 
but rather within ourselves; 2, it should not be 
combated from without but from within.—Of the 
holy power needed for pious deeds: 1, of the 
necessity of this power; 2, of its communication. 

[V. 18. God permits and overrules the tempta¬ 
tion, but is not the Author of it.—God is neither 
temptable by evil things, nor versed in evil 
things.—Lust, the enchantress and temptress, cf. 
Prov. vii. 6-27. See also the admirable portrait 
of the gossamer approaches of sin in Southey's 
Thalaba, Book 8, 23-29.—God, the Father of 
lightsisnot the Author of evil; contrast “Father 
of lights” and “Prince of darkness.”— 

Vv. 14, 15. The way to death. 1. Man drawn 
by his evil inclinations out of the safe asylum of 
virtue (k^e?j<6pcvo^); 2. entrapped by the fasci¬ 
nations of vice and evil (6efea$6pevos ); 8. into 
the commission of voluntary sin (eiuOvfiia ovMm- 
Povoa TLKTtt ayapriav ), and 4. ripening in sin, 
hurried to ruin ($ 6k ayaprla dnoretocOeioa 
dnoKVSL ddvarov ).— 

V. 16. The duty of Christian pastors to cau¬ 
tion their flocks against error.— 

V. 17. God the Author of good—he cannot 
therefore be the Author of Evil.—God is the per¬ 
ennial fountain, whence gush in perpetual 
streams good gifts and perfect gifts.—Good living 
denotes not only temporal blessings but also spi¬ 
ritual—it comprehends the bestowal of every 
blessing accorded us by the munificence of our 
heavenly Father in this our imperfect state of 
existence; while perfect gifts are those eternal 
possessions laid up for us in heaven, of which 
regeneration is the beginning and pledge.—God is 
the Father of the lights, not only of heaven, not 
only of the lights of reason, wisdom, conscience, 
truth, inspiration and prophecy, but also the 
Father of the children of light (Lukexvi. 8; Jno. 
xii. 36; Eph. v. 8; cf. also Matth. ▼. 14, 16).— 
M.J. 

[Wordsworth: v. 13.—St. James delivers a 
caution against errors, which afterwards showed 
themselves in the heresies of Apelles , Hermogenes , 
Valentinus, Marcion and the Manichseans , which 
represented God as the Author of evil, or as subject 
to evil, and unable to resist and overcome it.— 
v. 14. Concupiscence is the womb of sin, and the 
offspring of sin is death. All these are evil and 
none of these are from God, who is the Author 
of all good.—M.l. 

[Didtmus: v. 16.—The ministry of good is di* 
rectly and indirectly from God; but evil comes 
only per accidens y indirectly and mediately, for 
the correction of man, who is chastened by suf¬ 
fering.—M.]. 
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[Wordsworth: v. 18.—Here is an Apostolic 
protest against two errors preyalent among the 
Jews, 1. that men are what they are either by 
necessity y as the Pharisees held, or else 2, as the 
S&dducees taught, by the unaided action of their 
own willy independently of Divine grace. See 
Maimonides in his Preface to Pirke Aboth , and 
Josephus Ant. xiii. 6, 9; xviii. 1, 8. Bp. Bull, 
Harm. Apost. Disc. 2, ch. 16. Thus they dis¬ 
paraged the dignity of the Divine Will. 

[Man in Christ is the wave-sheaf of the har¬ 
dest. See 1 Cor. xv. 20-28—M.]. 

[Rabbinical : y. 13.—This is the custom of evil 
concupiscence; to-day it saith, Do this; to-mor¬ 
row, worship an idol. The man goes and wor¬ 
ships. Again it saith, be angry. —Evil concu¬ 
piscence is, at the beginning, like the thread of 
a spider’s web; afterward it is like a cart-rope. 
-M.]. 

[Macknioht: y. 15.—The souly which the Greek 
philosophers considered as the seat of the appe¬ 
tites and passions, is called by Philo rb #ff\v y the 
female part of our nature; and the spirit, rb 
&pl>evy the male part. In allusion to this notion, 
James represents men’s lust as a harloty who en¬ 
tices their understanding and will into its impure 
embraces and from that conjunction conceives sin. 
Sin being brought forthy immediately acts, and 
is nourished by frequent repetition, till at length 
it gains such strength that in its turn it begets 
death. This is the true genealogy of sin and 
death. Lust is the mother of sin and sin the mo¬ 
ther of death; and the sinner the parent of both.” 

-M.]. 

[Bp. Sandxrson : v. 18.—St. James therefore 
concludes positively, that every man’s tempta¬ 
tion, if it take effect, is merely .from his own 
lust. It is then our own act and deed, if we are 
Satan’s vassals: disclaim it we cannot; and 
whatsoever misery or mischief ensueth there¬ 
upon, we ought not to impute to any other than 
ourselves alone.—M.]. 

[Abp. Skcker: v. 14.—Temptation has no 
power, the great tempter himself has no power, 

- but that of using persuasion. Forced we cannot 
be, so long as we are true to ourselves, our own 


consent must be our own giving: and without it 
the rest is nothing.—M.]. 

[Dr. Jortin: v. 17.—The unchangeable nature 
of God suggests very powerful dissuasions from 
vice. The Scripture contains no decrees con¬ 
cerning the reprobation and salvation of parti¬ 
cular persons, without regard to their moral 
qualifications. But there.is a law which de¬ 
clares that obstinate and impenitent vice shall 
end in destruction. This law is as eternal and 
unchangeable, as the nature of good and evil, or 
the nature and perfections of God. Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but this decree shall not 
pass away: and therefore a fearful thing it is to 
fall into the hands of the everliving and immu¬ 
table God. Yet this unchangeable nature of our 
Creator, considered in another view, affords no 
less comfort and peace to the greatest offenders, 
if they will repent and turn to Him. Their 
offences cannot be greater than His mercy and 
goodness, which endures to all eternity, ready 
to receive those who by an effectual repentance 
and reformation, through the satisfaction of 
Christ, make themselves proper objects of His 
mercy.—M.]. 

[Sermons and Sermon themes: 

v. 18. Sharp, Abp.: How far Oodis concerned 
in temptations to sin. Works 6, 268. 

w. 18, 14. Tillotson Abp. : The sins of men 
not chargeable to Ood. 

w. 18-16. Apology for Providence in sin. 

Simeon, Ch. Sin, the offspring of our own hearts. 
Works 20, 27. 

v. 16. Saurin, La manibre cTitudier la religion. 
Sermons 4, 1. 

w. 16, 17. Simeon, Ch. Qoi the only source 
of all good. Works 20, 82. 

v. 17. Blair, H. On the unchangeableness of 
the Divine Nature. Sermons 2, 85. 

v. 18. Charnock, Stephen, The instrument of 
regeneration. Works 6, 521. 

Hall, Robert, The cause t agent and purpose of 
regeneration. Works 6, 186. 

Doddridge, Phil., Address to the regenerate. 
Works 2, 636.—M.]. 


IV. SECOND ADMONITION WITH REFERENCE TO THE SECOND 
FORM OF TEMPTATION—FANATICISM. 

CAUTION AGAINST YIELDING TO THE WRATH OF MAN (SEXUAL), WHICH THINKS IT- 
SELF COMPETENT TO ADMINISTER THE JUSTICE OF GOD BUT IS INCOMPETENT TO 
DO IT. THE INSTRUMENT OF DELIVERANCE AND PRESERVATION FROM THI8 
ZEAL: THE CULTURE OF INNER LIFE IN FAITH AND THE VERITABLE RELIGIOUS 
PROOF OF THIS FAITH IN ACTS OF MERCY. 


Chapter L 19-27. 

(V. 22-27. Spittle for 6th Sunday after Eat ter). 

19 Wherefore, 1 my beloved brethren, let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow 
20,21 to wrath: For the wrath of man worketh 1 not the righteousness of Ood. Wherefore 
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lay apart all filthiness and superfluity of naughtiness, and receive with meekness the 

22 engrafted word, which is able to save your souls. But be ye doers of the word, and 

23 not hearers only,* deceiving your own selves. For if any be a hearer of the word, 

24 and not a doer, he is like unto a man beholding his natural face in a glass: For he 
beho)deth himself, and goeth his way, and straightway forgetteth what manner of man ^ 

25 he was. But whoso looketh into the perfeot law of liberty, and continueth therein , 
he being not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, this 4 man shall be blessed in 

26 his deed. If 6 any man among you 6 seem to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, 

27 but deceiveth his own heart, this man’s religion is vain. Pure religion and undefiled 
before Ood T and the Father is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic¬ 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the world. 

Van* 19. * tare is the most authentic reading. A. B. C. Vulg. al. ma re found in G. K. [Rec. L. Sin.] U evidently a 
correction designed to establish a clearer connection, which has however obscured the peculiar import 
of this section. De Wette and Wiesinger, indeed advocate the retention of mar < on internal grounds 
against Lachmann, Bother and al., but the internal grounds are also in favour of l are and even Ti- 
schendorf’s readoption of the reading of the Text. Bee. cannot affect the question. We also read with 
A. 3 falter Z av e and k at before i arm. Tiscbendorf now decidedly flavours m rr«; so does Boumau p. 

84 sqq. 

Lange: Know however.also let every man etc. [ye know it.but let etc.—M.] 

Vsrse 20. * ipydCtrat A. B. [C.*] Sin., Lachmann; jearepydferat C.* G. K. al. Tlsch. The former seems to pre¬ 
ponderate, but ipyd£trat has here surely a peculiarly emphatic meaning. 

Lange: For the man's [tar] wrath doth not accomplish [execute] etc. 

Verse 2L Lange: Wherefore, removing all filthiness and all out-flowing [communication of life] of malice [malignity] 
acquire in gentleness the word implanted in [and among] you. which etc. 

Wherefore putting off all filthiness and superabundance ol maliciousness, receive in meekness the innate 
Word, which etc.—M.] 

Verse 22. * p. 6 v o v before itepoarai Rec. A. 0. K. L. Theile; after B. Vulg. Alford.—M.] 

Lange: But become ye doers.as those who ensnare themselves. [But beoome ye.deceiving 

etc.—M.] 

Verse 23. Lange: For if.this man is like to a man who observes the countenance [image of appearanoe] of bis 

birth [of his development-image, of his life-form, the momentary formation of his continual development] 
in a mirror. 

Because (on).this man is like to a man considering the ffcce of his birth in a mirror—M.]. 

Verse 24. Lange: For he observed himself and went away and forthwith forgot of what manner he was. 

For he considered himself and is gone away ..what he was like (3r o tor ^ r, i. e. how he looked hi 

the mirror)—M.l. 

Verso25. * A B. C. Bin. and al. omit o$ t o* before Axpoavij?, so Lachmann; Tischendorf following G. K. [and Rec; 

—M-] inserts it. The omission may have arisen from the supposition that the word was superfluous, its 
pregnant force having been misapprehended. 

Lange: But he, who became absorbed in the completed law, that of liberty, and remained thus, who be¬ 
came not a bearer unto forgetting, but a doer of the work, the same shall be blessed in his doing. ' 

But he who looked into the perfect law, that (r b v) of liberty, and perseveres doing so, being.in his 

doing—M.]. 

Vane 28. Ml after «i, inserted by Lachmann following C., has the most important Codd. against it. It weakens also 
the recapitulatory character of the sentence. 

• A. B. 0. omit iv vp.lv. 

Lange: If any man [among yon] fhneieth himself to be a religious man [one thencratically zealous of the 
honour of Godl etc. 

German for religions man, “ Gottesdiener a servant of God, one observant of God’s outward service; re¬ 
ligion M GotUsdienst outward service of God.—M.] 

Vene 27. try before 0«y recommended by A. B. C.* Sin. al. and Lachmann. This reading is also in consonance with 
the thought, the reference being to the God of the Christian revelation. 

Lange: A pure and unprofaned religion [outward service—M.] before the God and Father is this: to be 
carefhl of the orohans and widows In their tribulation [to have the oversight of them, and not to be en¬ 
grossed with politics], to preserve himself unspotted from the world. 

. before our God and Father (r» 0«<j» xal varpl) etc.; rap a—with, in the estimation of 

Alford.—M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Analysis. Caution against the second form of 
temptation—fanatical, angry seal. The clemency 
of the man who is called to be the child of God 
«r who is already begotten, should be in comfor- 
nity to the clemency of God v. 19.—The wrath 
of man [sexnal] is not adapted to the ministering 
•f the righteousness of God, v. 20.—They were 
to purify themselves from this temptation, by ac¬ 
knowledging said sin as a pollution (not perad- 
venture as zeal for Judaistio parity) and as natu¬ 
ral maliciousness and putting it off, and on the 
other hand, by thoroughly appropriating with 
meekness the word of Christian truth unto the 
farthering of their salvation, v. 21.—Such an 
appropriation of the word will be most readily 
accomplished by their becoming doers of the 


word and by oeasing to be mere hearers, v. 22- 
24.—The real doer of the word has two distin¬ 
guishing marks: he is absorbed with the eye of 
faith in the contemplation of the perfect law, the 
free law of Christian truth and proves his perse¬ 
verance in this contemplation by the full con¬ 
sistency of Christian activity (as described more 
particularly). By such full energy of life he 
attains the enjoyment of blissful life v. 25.— 
Whoever imagines that he is a real worshipper 
of God and a zealot for the honour of God and 
corrupts his heart in giving the reins (in fanati¬ 
cal zeal) to his tongue, his religious service is 
vain. But the counterpart, true worship of God 
corresponding to the true image-of-God-the- 
Father, is Christian care of the helpless mombers 
of the Church accompanied by a decided shun¬ 
ning of polluting worldly-mindedness. rv. 20, 
27. 
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The clemency which shuns fanaticism and con¬ 
firms to the clemency of the Father in heaven. 

Vb*. 19. Know however, my beloved 
brethren. —The connection indicated by the 
reading bore (see App. Grit.) deduoes from the 
clemency of God the exhortation that the Chris¬ 
tian also should exhibit corresponding clemency. 
But that reading makes this Terse dependent on 
what precedes, as if it were simply an applica¬ 
tion, which is not correct. On the contrary we 
hare here the beginning of a new leading 
thought, viz.: the guarding of Christians against 
the temptation of fanatical zeal by fully yielding 
to the spirit of meekness jtnd liberty in Christi¬ 
anity. Hence the reading lore is also preferable 
on internal grounds. Huther’s observation is 
correct: “v. 18, connects primarily with the 
exhortation to hear —and then with the further 
exhortation in v. 22 to be not only hearers but 
doers of the word.” “But the hearing here in¬ 
sisted upon must evidence itself as decided, 
(according to Matth. xiii. 28) as a full and unre¬ 
served yielding to the word of truth and conse¬ 
quently as the foundation and not as the contrast 
of doing. Semler takes lore as an Indicative; 
non ignoratis istud carmen Sir. v. 11, but apart 
from the difference in expression there and here, 
the indicative sense weakens without reason the 
energetical tone of the exhortation. Huther re¬ 
marks that lore answers to the fi% •x'havaode v. 16, 
which view is further confirmed by the use of 
the same address: adetyoi pov ayarrrjrol here and 
there; tf. also ch. ii. 6. [But it is not necessary 
to oonnect the lore taken indicatively with the 
exhortation at all: it therefore cannot weaken 
its energetical tone, on the contrary it strength¬ 
ens it by its very abruptness. Adopting the in¬ 
dicative sense of lore I connect it therefore with 
the preceding, as follows: Ye know it, my be¬ 
loved brethren, but let every man, etc.; or para¬ 
phrasing: Ye know that these things are so, but 
possessed of this very knowledge let every man, 
etc. lore is used in this sense in Eph. v. 6; Heb. 
xii. 17.— M.]. 

Also let every man. — sal (see App. Crit.) 
indicates that the conduct of man Bhould be in 
conformity to the conduct of God. It remains 
to be ascertained in what sense we are to take 
this sentence. Laurentius and al. make it a 
general direction; Gebser, Wiesinger and al. 
give it a distinct reference to “the word of 
truth;” Huther, Tbeile and al., say that the 
general direction had primarily the specific aim 
of inculcating upon Christians the right conduct 
also in respect of the word of truth. But all 
this hardly does full justice to the double anti¬ 
thesis in the words: slow to speak , slow to wrath. 
The Apostle indicates the point in which Christ 
and Christian religiousness should evidence it¬ 
self as humanity, but true humanity also as piety 
—even the centre of faith and humanity as con¬ 
trasted with inhuman and impious conduct. 
Hence the express declaration: nag hvOpunog. It 
is a fundamental law of humanity, which is here 
described by the antithesis rax^g and fipadvg 
(found in Philo, but in no other place of the 
New Testament, and expressed by Ruckert thus: 
“thou hast two ears and one mouth.”)— Being 
swift to hear denotes entire readiness, constancy 
and thoughtfulness of hearing (Matth. xiii.. 23) 
and shows that such real hearing contains the 


germ of obedience to the truth, just as real 
“tasting and Beeing” involves the experience 
“that the Lord is good.” Being slow to speak of 
course does not exolude all speaking b at r&sh, 
immature, thoughtless and immoderate talking 
{'ZaAeiv ), especially dogmatical speaking ch. iiL 
1, although the expression is not confined to it 
(Pott and al.). The Apostle demands cautious, 
thoughtful speaking, a speaking flowing from an 
inward calling and therefore a weighty speaking. 
Being slow to wrath applies in like manner to anger, 
which is consequently not absolutely disallowed 
(as Hornejus has truly remarked). Eagerness 
in speaking by'warmth leads one easily to eager¬ 
ness of passion [Alford: The quick speaker is 
the quick kindler.—M.]. Huther justly rejects 
the reference of this wrath to God (Calvin, Ben- 
gel, Gebser: “impatience towards God on ac¬ 
count of persecution”). For in that case James 
ought not to have allowed any slowness to wrath. 
Huther capitally explains this wrath of “ carnal 
zeal aiming at the mastering of our neighbour, 
the fruit of which is not eip/jvq but oKaracTtiota 
ch. iii. 16; the caution is directed against Chris¬ 
tians, who—as did the Pharisees in respect to 
the law—instead of using the Gospel for their 
own sanctification, were abusing it in gratifying 
their love of condemnation and quarrelsome¬ 
ness.” Thus our exhortation in its particular 
direction is addressed not only to the Jewish 
Christians but to all the twelve tribes, whose 
ancestors in fanaticism, Simeon and Levi (Gen. 
xxxiv.), disapproved by tfceir father (ch. xxxiv. 
49), were afterwards mentioned as, patterns 
worthy of imitation (Judith ix.). 

The wrath of man not a suitable organ of the 
righteousness of God. 

Van. 20. For the wrath of man worketb 

not.—Our verse gives the reason of the pre¬ 
ceding one, but contrasts the two modes of con¬ 
duct, the right one there and the wrong one 
here. We attach importance to the distmotion 
that in the former verse reference is made to the 
wrath of man in general and here to the wrath 
of man sexually. Thomas perceives in the ex¬ 
pression an antithesis between the man and the 
child, Bcngel one between man and woman but 
neither does conform to or satisfy the historio&l 
significance of our expression. We agree with 
Huther that this sentence must not be referred 
to the state of being righteous before God (Geb¬ 
ser, Grashof), and with Wiesinger that it must 
not be to the personal doing of men which is 
well-pleasing to God (so Huther following I,u- 
th eT-—dtK(uoovv7F=Tb dUaiov a meaning of fre¬ 
quent occurrence in both Testaments); but we 
cannot stop with Wiesinger at the interpretation 
of Hofmann that “the wrath (zeal) of man is un¬ 
able to effect in others (t. as a zeal of conver¬ 
sion) the righteousness of God, i that “state 
of being righteous” [fiechlsbeschafenheit*], which 
God begets by this word of truth. For James 
evidently has respect to the fanatical delusion of 
wrath, which imagines to administer and work 
out in tbe world the righteousness of God espe¬ 
cially with reference to unbelievers by passionate 
words and deeds, in that it only gives reality to 

•We consider this term, which through Hoftnann baa 
crept into theology, as an abortive improvement on the 
term “righteousness” (German: ReehbchaffmheU or Go- 
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rcchtigkeit). 
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its unamiable ebullitions. Such was specifically 
the Judaistic delusion, which begot Ebionism 
and the Jewish war and which also foand after¬ 
wards its expression in Mohammedanism and 
even in the Christian crosades, in the ecclesias¬ 
tical persecutions of heretics and also in several 
fanatical heretics (Eudo de Stella, Thomas 
Miinxer, etc.). But that the subjects of this de¬ 
lusion at the same time believe that their wrath 
(seal) is the true way of converting men, that 
thus they are doing a work well-pleasing to God 
and that thus they will become righteous before 
God are features whioh, although we cannot set 
them aside, must remain subordinate to the lead¬ 
ing idea q f passionate ebullitions in mqjorem glo¬ 
ria *i Dei, i here justitim Dei. Our translation 
would be more strongly expressed by the reading 
Kartpyd^ercu than by the better authenticated 
kpY&Zrrai; but the latter taken in a pregnant 
sense, does also give the force of the former. 

Shunning the temptation to unholy and hypocriti¬ 
cal wrath (teal) by meant of true sanctification , ne¬ 
gatively and positively. 

Yin. 21. Wherefore removing etc.—James 
bidding his readers purify themselves from the 
false seal for their imaginary Jewish purity 
sounds like an oxymoron; for it is just their 
kind of zeal for purity which he characterizes os 
impurity and their imaginary piety as inhuman 
maliciousness. But true purifying is to him 
sanctification, that is, it is on the one hand the 
result of a negation (putting off impurity, etc.), 
and on the other, the result of a positive act, 
▼iz., the full receiving of the word of truth. 
However the two acts do not absolutely succeed 
one another (remove and receive ), but with the 
removing of impurity (take note of the Partici¬ 
ple) the real appropriating of the evangelical 
word of God is to take place. The negative ele¬ 
ment, however, has here aoonditional precedence, 
repentance before faith (Mark i. 15); hence it is 
here subordinated by the Participle to the posi¬ 
tive element on which it depends (cf. Rom. xiii. 
12J Eph. iv. 22, 23). But the Participle must 
also be noted as enforcing constancy in purify¬ 
ing.—< 2 To 0 ^*v<>t we cannot translate “putting 
o/,” for the reference is not figuratively to the 
putting off of filthy garments and to the opposite 
putting on of clean ones. The antithesis is: to 
remove, do away with; and to acquire, appro¬ 
priate (see Eph. iv. 25 and other passages). 

All filthiness (impurity ).—frvKapia (in the 
Heir Testament only here) is doubtless a stronger 
expression than aKaBapala (Rom. vi. 19). It de¬ 
notes filth in a religious, theooratical sense like 
Ike filthy garment ch. ii. 2, like frbnos l Pet. iii. 
21, and frvxapbs and fnmapebeiv Rev. xxii. 11. To 
take the word in a general sense of moral unclean- 
(Calvin and al.), is inadequate; still less 
npposite are the specific renderings “ avarice ” 
(Storr), “whoring” (Laurentius), “intemper- 
nuce” (Heisen); but least of all its reduction to 
*u attribute of the following fcaria (Huther: 
putting off all uncleanness and abundance of 
nulice; similarly Theile, Wiesinger and al.). It 
u sufficiently manifest that James sees in the 
®*rnal wrath (zeal) exerted in the interest of 
pi*ty an antithesis, viz., impurity towards God 
(? a Hie Atheistical in the heart of fanaticism see 
“itzsch System, p. 89), and malioe towards man. 


All out-flowing (communication of life) of 
malice.—Huther: ireptooe'ta, foreign to classical 
Greek, denotes in the New Testament “abun¬ 
dance,” really superabundance. The substan¬ 
tive and the corresponding verb 7r epioaebetv sig¬ 
nify in the New Testament the overflowing of a 
fulness of life, on the one hand as a development 
of life (a passing over into the life whioh con¬ 
tinues to prooreate itself Matth. v. 20; Rom. xv. 
13, etc.), on the other hand as a communication 
of life (a passing over upon others, Rom. v. 16, 
17; 2 Cor. viii. 2: oh. x. 15, etc.). Here the 
word is evidently used in the latter sense. This 
follows also from the proper definition of the 
term Karia, which here is not synonymous with 
Trovrjpia (1 Cor. v. 8)=vitiositas (Semlor, Theile 
and al.), but according to the connection as the 
opposite of iv irpatTTjri , as Eph. iv. 81; Col. iii. 
8; Tit. iii. 3; 1 Pet ii. 1. A more specific idea, 
namely the inimical disposition towards one's 
neighbour, which we express by “animosity” 
(Pott)! Huther.—(Wiesinger: bpyfy, Rosenmfiller: 
morositas; Meyer: malice). The overflowing of 
maliciousness is therefore the malicious, hateful 
communication which passes from the fanatical 
wrath (zeal) of the propagandists on those whom 
they influence, acqording to Matth. xxiii. J5; 
Rom. ii. 24 and according to ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory, especially the history of the persecution of 
the Donatists, the Paulioians and the Camisarda, 
etc. The definition of neptoocia = irepioaupa 
(Bede); outgrowth, efflorescence (Schnec ken bur¬ 
ger, de Wette):s=the remnant surviving from 
former times (Gebser and al.=37r eptoaevpa), are 
thus set aside. [Alford joins frviraplav with 
t reptooeiav, as belonging to the Genitive Karine 
and remarks that “ it seems better for the context, 
which concerns not the putting away of moral 
pollution of all kinds, but only of that kind, 
which belongs to Karia. And thus taken it will 
mean that Kaxla pollutes the soul and renders it 
unfit to receive the luftrroc X&yog. It is very 
possible that the agricultural similitude in IpQvroc 
may have influenced the choice of both these 
words, Jyvirapia and irepiooela. The ground must 
be rid of all that pollutes and chokes it, be¬ 
fore the seed can sink in and come to maturity; 
must be cleaned and cleared, neptooeia, if the 
above figures be allowed, is the rank growth, the 
abundant crop.”—M.]. 

Receive (acquire, appropriate) In meek¬ 
ness. —In meekness, in virtue of a^meek dispo¬ 
sition, and not only with meekness. Meekness 
stands first in a pregnant sense. In meekness ac¬ 
quire t i. e. a meek demeanour, the opposite of 
wrathfulness, exhibited towards their brethren 
of different opinions is not only the oondition, 
the vital element of the reception of the Gospel 
on the part of the Jews but also of the right ap¬ 
propriation of the same on the part of the Jewishi 
Christians. Although the word denotes not di¬ 
rectly the docilis animus (Grotius, similarly Cal¬ 
vin and al.), yet the first condition and proof of 
the same. The reference, to be sure, is not to- 
meekness as the fruit of the reception of the 
word (Schneckenburger), although the morally 
calm and gentle spirit engendered under the in^ 
fluence of Christianity must be manifested in ita> 
highest perfection as its fruit. Want of meek¬ 
ness destroys the power of the Gospel (Matth*. 
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xviii. 23, ©to.); the fourth and the seventeenth 
centuries prove this in a remarkable manner 
Receive. dki-aoOe is emphatic and denotes the right 
attitude under right hearing with right doing. 
The rooting and growing of Paul is here strikingly 
described as a fuller making one’s own [appro¬ 
priation], because the Jewish-Christi&ns were 
in great danger of again losing their own (pro¬ 
perty) and the Jews were on the point of losing 
their ancient title to it (cf. 1 These, i. 6). 

The word implanted in [and among] 
yon. —This word is the objective Gospel (Huther: 
neither “ innate or connate reason ” [Oecumen- 
ius], nor the inner light of the mystics, for 6kxea- 
6<u forbids that) as in v. 18, but in its subjective 
form of life, as the spiritual and vital principle in 
believers or as the seed of regeneration (1 Pet 
i. 23). In this form it is implanted in believers 
but likewise implanted as a principle of conver¬ 
sion in the Jews as a whole; the latter meaning 
must not be not passed over. Hence the te^acOe 
is relevant both with reference to the first recep¬ 
tion and the further appropriation of it In con¬ 
sequence of the difficulty arising from the idea 
of receiving a word already implanted, Calvin 
made kfi+vroq proleptio and explained it “ ita sus- 
cipite, ut vere ineeralur and others similarly. 
But the word received subjectively does not 
thereby cease to be objective and to be received, 
fit is doubtful whether Lange’s solution of the 
difficulty will stand the ordeal of logical analysis. 
There is no such double sense in kfj^vroq. Nor 
is the more clearly expressed exposition of Al¬ 
ford more satisfactory. He sees in lygvroq an 
allusion to the parable of the sower and makes 
“the hdyoc fy^vroc=the word which has been 
sown, the word whose attribute and hperij it is to 
be and which is Ifupvroe, awaiting your 

reception of it to spring up and take up your 
being into it and make you new plants.” His 
exposition is open to the same objection that 
something which is already sown in another soil 
can be implanted in us, if he understands by TJryoq 
Ifi+vroc the word written or preached. Adhering 
however to the real meaning ly^vroc=innate, rb 
kv fbaet (Hesych.) we may remove all difficulty. 
Then the h6yof Ifi+vroq is=the innate Word , that 
is, the Word which has been bom in our nature, 
i. e. Christ. So Wordsworth who produces much 
illustrative matter of the use of hu+vroq *nd thus 
sums up the whole: While it is true, that Christ 
by his Incarnation is properly said to be Ififvroc 
innate , born in us, and to be indeed Emmanuel , 
God with us, God manifest in our flesh, God dwell¬ 
ing forever in the nature of us all; or, if we 
adopt the other sense of l/^vrof, while it is true, 
that Christ is indeed grafted in us as our Netzer 
or Branch (see Matth. ii. 23), yet will not this 
avail for our salvation, unless we receive Him by 
faith. We must bo planted in Him and He in us 
by Baptism (Gal. iii. 27), we must dwell in Him 
and He in us, by actual and habitual communion 
with Him in the Holy Eucharist, we must abide 
and bring forth fruit in Him, by fervent love and 
hearty obedienoe. Christ, who is the Branch 
(Zech. vi. 12), is engrafted on the stock of our 
nature; but a scion grafted on a tree will not 
grow unless it is received and take root in the 
stock; so His Incarnation will profit us nothing, 
unless we receive Him in our hearts and drink 


in the sap of His grace and transfUs© the life¬ 
blood of onr wills into Him, and grow and 
coalesce with Him and bring forth fruit in Him.” 
-M.]. 

i Which is able to save your souls.—The 

idea of individual salvation is allied here with 
that of the national deliverance of the Israelites 
as in Jno. x. 28. Hence stress is here laid not 
only on the salvation of the soul but also on the 
salvation of the life and rdf faxac v/ujv is stronger 
than simply vyaq. [Alford says: “It is the i*>xfl 
which carries the personality of the man; which 
is between the irvevpa drawing it upwards and 
the a&pZ drawing it downwards; and is saxed or 
lost, passes into life or death, according to the 
choice between these two. And the hfryoqlfifvroc, 
working through the irvevpa and by the Divine 
nvevpa, is a spiritual agency, able to save the 
in>x*l” —M.]. It is able (cf. Rom. i. 16, dbvafus 
deov), but you are unable, incompetent for the 
carrying out of your judaistic plans of salvation. 
[Calvin: "Magnificum ccdestis doctrines encomium, 
quod certam ex ea salutsm consequimur. Est autem 
additum , ut sermonem ilium instar thesauri mcom- 
parabilis et expetere et amare et magnificare discamus. 
Est ergo acris ad castigandam nos tram ignaviam 
stimulus , sermonem cui solemus tarn neglig enter aures 
prsebere , salutis nostra esse causam. Tametsi non 
in hunc finem servandi vis sermoni adscribitur quasi 
out salus in extemo vocis sonitu mdusa foret , out 
servandi munus Deo ablatum alio transferretur. 
Nam de sermons tractat Jacobus qui fide in corda 
hominum penetravit: et tantum indicat , Deum salutis 
auctorem evangelio suo earn peragere .”—M.]. 

But you will really appropriate the word by be¬ 
coming doers of the word and by ceasing to remain 
hearers only , vv. 22-24. 

Vee. 22. But beoome ye doers of the 
word. — ylveaOt=be ye (Huther against Wiesin- 
ger, Theile and al.) who renderc=d«com« ye. 
Huther refers to Matth. vi. 16; x, 16 and other 
passages. We take it with Wiesinger, of course 
not in the sense of Semler, as if the word indi¬ 
cated perpetuam successionem horum exercitiorum, 
but in the sense of a perfect development of their 
Christian life. This demand on the Jewish 
Christians and the Jews was the cause of the 
martyrdom of Simon, the brother of James under 
the reign of Trajan; it was also the cause of the 
early martyrdom of James, not long after he 
wrote this Epistle, and this is just his idea of the 
deed, the doing and the work, as it here for the 
first time takes a distinct shape: you must be¬ 
come wholly consistent Christians, if Christianity 
is to effect your salvation. As the warning 
against apostasy forms the negative side of his 
Epistle, so this exhortation to consistency consti¬ 
tutes its positive side. For the word is more 
clearly defined in vv. 18, 21 as the Gospel. They 
must become doers of the same in respect of its 
organic unity: this cannot be done by isolated 
acts, but only by one general act of practical 
life. Cf. ch. iv. 11; Rom. ii. 18. The noarrfa 
who as such is the real d*poonfc, is contrasted 
with the fibvov aKpoarfc. To the theocracy in its 
practical direction the aKpoarfc as such is insuffi¬ 
cient, while the Greek school understood by 
aKpoarfcper se a praiseworthy hearer. Cf. Matth. 
vii. 21; Luke xi. 28; Jno. xiii. 17. 
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As those who ensnare themselves. —See 

t. 26; CoL it 4; Gal. vi. 3; 1 Jno. i. 8; irctpa- 
Xoy%eo0ai —to reckon beyond the mark, to reason 
falsely, to use fallacies,—in its practical tendency 
becomes deceiving, cheating and ensnaring by 
fallacies. Thus the “hearer only” deceives and 
ensnares himself. Huther refers nap<Ojoyt£oph>oi 
to ylvcoOe in opposition to Gebser and Schnecken- 
borger who connect it with cucpoaral ; but the 
latter are right, because the imaginary merit of 
hearing is the fallacy whereby they deceive them¬ 
selves and thus properly ensnare themselves. 

Y*r. 23. For [because] if any is a hearer. 
—Demonstration of the preceding by means of 
a simile, which is not, however, a mere figure. 

Is like to.— The ovrog emphatically repeated. 

A man. —There must be some good reason for 
the recurrence of the specific man (sexual) and 
not only of man in general. Huther ought not 
to have despatched as curious the exposition [of 
Pass—M.] “tun obiter tantum eolent specula in - 
tueri” [mutiebri autem eet curiose se ad speculum 
eamponere .—M.]. The exposition of the word 
avty> is connected with that of icaravoeiv which 
according to Rosenmflller, Pott and &1. is here 
used in the secondary sense of hasty observation, 
but is disputed by Wiesinger and Huther. Now 
it is correct that in Luke xii. 24, 27; Afcts vii. 
31, 32; xi. 6, the word denotes attentive contem¬ 
plation or consideration. Primarily it signifies 
simply, to observe, perceive, contemplate, under¬ 
stand, and if the expression is opposed, as is the 
ease here, by the more important contemplation 
irapaKbirTeiv 9 and we have in narrative form the 
statement, that the man observed himself, went 
away and forthwith forgot etc., the reference is 
only to a somewhat imperfect, momentarily- 
sufficient self-con tern plating, such as before the 
mirror is rather peculiar to man than to woman. 
It is moreover to be borne in mind that the ideas 
“to hear the word,” and “to contemplate oneself 
in a mirror ” do not exactly coincide; it is only 
in the moment of a knowledge of oneself, of an 
incipient repentance that the word, which per se 
however is a mirror throughout, becomes efficient 
as a mirror. The countenance or npdcuwov, al¬ 
though it need not denote the whole figure (so 
Pott and Sckneckenburger), is not necessarily 
oonfined to the face (so Huther); the addition 
Tff yevioe&g renders the word more expressive, 
f beoif denotes according to Wiesinger and Hu¬ 
ther only the sphere of sensuous perception as 
distinguished from the ethical sphere, the face, 
•uch as a man has by natural birth. That is, 
James is again made to remind his readers that 
he only refers to a figure. We consider such an 
interposed explanation of the figure here also 
not only superfluous but inappropriate to sym¬ 
bolical diction. For what is the real meaning 
of T P?xk rife yeviaeug ch. iii. 6? According to 
Wiesinger, to be sure, “the wheel revolving from 
a man’s birth;” but that would be an unintelli¬ 
gible expression and the exposition of Grotius 
and aL ‘ cur sue naturse” has more in its favour. 
For life is also a genesis in a higher degree, and 
the fluctuating npdoctirov is just the signature of 
the stages and states through which this genesis 
runs. This would also enable us to fix the refer¬ 
ence of avrov here to ykvecig (Huther), as opposed 
to its reference to the general idea (Wiesinger). 


The Jews, as Jewish-Christians, for a while 
attained self-knowledge, in that they saw [knew, 
recognised—M.] themselves in the mirror of the 
Gospel according to their national and individual 
course of development, and thus they saw also 
the maculae of this development and appearance, 
hence the allusion to this circumstance (Wolf) 
must not be rejected with Huther. In a more 

g eneral sense, npteunov etc., can neither denote 
tie natural corruption of man per se (Pott), nor 
the ideal form of the new man (Wiesinger). To 
stop at the figure itself (with Huther) would be 
tantamount to making the figure unmeaning. 
But it simply signifies the image of the inner man’s 
appearance as to his sinful condition modified 
now this way, now that way by his actual con¬ 
duct. On the mirrors of the ancients see the 
respective article in Winer. 

Vbr. 24. For he observed himself.— The 
narrative form represents as in v. 11, an inci¬ 
dent quickly accomplished in the rapid succes¬ 
sion of the fleeting stages of its brief duration. 
The evdiug eneXbdero is the most important point, 
as Huther remarks, but each separate stage has 
a meaning of its own. The stage of self-know¬ 
ledge in the mirror of the word, believing hear¬ 
ing, is followed by speedy departing, the avert¬ 
ing of the mind from the objective fulness and 
depth of the word (not only from what had been - 
heard subjectively, as Huther explains); the de¬ 
parting is attended by the forgetting of the mir¬ 
ror-image, i. e., the loss of self-knowledge con¬ 
scious of the necessity of salvation which would 
have impelled the man to the consequence of 
Christian renovation of life. The loss accruing 
from such a course, is referred to by James in v. 
26, but especially in ch. v. [The Perfect 
aneX^Xvdev standing between the Aorists Karevbq- 
aev and kneXABero is striking and imports that the 
departing denotes a permanent neglect and disuse 
of the mirror.—M.J. 

The real doer of the word according to his marks 
of distinction: his being absorbed in the contempla¬ 
tion of the free-making word, his constancy, the 
blessedness. 

Vbr. 25. But lie who became absorbed. 
—The pure antithesis of the former figure. Hu¬ 
ther: “ napatdnpag corresponds with KarevArjaev, 
t Tapapelvag with aneXfjXvBev, and obtc aKpoarifc 
bnXtjOfiovifc with kneXABero.” The Participles 
have the effeot of strengthening the already 
strong expressions, especially in the Aorist, while 
taken together they indicate: yevApevog, that it is 
only by constancy that a man becomes a real doer 
of the word. This passage must not be construed 
as if James wanted to distinguish the doing of 
the word as something separate from the looking 
into and abiding in it. The napaKinpag and 
napapelvag, as such, is irotTjrifc Ipyov yevApevog. 
This has an important bearing on the right un¬ 
derstanding of the passage and is also very— 
Pauline. Constant looking into the word of sal¬ 
vation by faith is preeminently the doing which is 
followed by outward proof. This construction 
therefore must not be altered by resolving yevA¬ 
pevog into yiverai (Pott), or by saying with Wie¬ 
singer that right hearing and appropriating leads 
to doing and (thereby) to the blessedness of do¬ 
ing. Even Huther, who rejects Wiesinger’s ex¬ 
position, does not strictly adhere to the full energy 
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of the idee, for he says that the doing of the law 
ie the necessary consequence of persevering 
looking into the same; although prominence 
must be given to the fact that he characterises 
the consequence as necessary.—TLapaidnrretv to 
stoop aside, to stoop over a thing in order to ex¬ 
amine it olosely (Luke xxiv. 12; Jno. xx. 6, 11; 
1 Pet i. 12); to sink into it, to be absorbed in its 
contemplation. Schneckenburger thinks: per¬ 
haps ad imaginem speculi humi aut mensse tmpositi 
adaptatum . But this is not the most fitting way 
to look into a mirror. The remaining, persevering 
in it, Wiesinger explains as appropriating. But 
it is just the remaining in the yielding oneself to 
the object by contemplating it, whereby the ap¬ 
propriating of it is effected. [One of the best 
illustrations of the force of irapaKfapac is given by 
Coleridge, Aids to Reflection , p. 15, note: “It sig¬ 
nifies the incurvation or bending of the body in 
the act of looking down into; as, for instance, in 
the endeavour to see the reflected image of a star 
in the water at the bottom of a well. A more 
happy and forcible word could not have been 
chosen to express the nature and ultimate object 
of reflection and to enforce the necessity of it, in 
order to discover the living fountain and spring¬ 
head of the evidence of the Christian faith in the 
believer himself, and at the same time to point 
out the seat and region where alone it is to be 
found. Quantum sumus scimus . That which we 
find within ourselves, whioh is more than our¬ 
selves, and yet the ground of whatever is good 
and permanent therein, is the substance and life 
of all other knowledge.”—M.]. 

Into the completed law.—We translate 
completed because of the weighty adjective rlfaioc, 
which here again makes prominent the N. T. 
completion of the 0. T. (cf. the rkXeioi and the 
Ipyov tMiciov v. 4, and the dpaprrla anoreXeadtioa, 
v. 7; the Sermon on the Mount, the irXqpovv Matth. 
ii., etc.). It is not therefore the lex naturalis 
(Sohulthess), or in general the X6yoq aXrfidac, in¬ 
asmuch as it is the means of regeneration and the 
norm of the new life (Wiesinger, Huther: the 
norm of the new life), or on the one hand the 0. 
T. law as simply perfect, or op the other the Gos¬ 
pel in a general sense; but it is the Gospel con¬ 
ceived as that completion of the law which trans¬ 
forms the outward, enslaving law into a new 
principle of life communicating itself to the inner 
man and absolutely liberating him. And just as 
the expressions of Paul: the law of the Spirit 
(Rom. viii. 2), the law of faith (Rom. iii. 27), 
always contain an oxymoron alluding to the 
higher unity of the antithesis: law and spirit, 
etc., so likewise in the expressions of James: the 
perfect law, the law of liberty, although an imi¬ 
tation of Pauline modes of expression is out of 
the question (Kern). The law as law made men 
servants (slaves); in its N. T. complet : on it 
makes them free. In the same sense it is also 
called the v6yos paoiXinds which is fulfilled by 
love (ch. ii. 8), and again the law of liberty (v. 
•12). The passages of the Old Testament, which 
speak of the glory of the law (Deut. xxxiii. 2, 8), 
or of its sweetness (Ps. xix. 8), denote the pro¬ 
phetical transition from the Sinaitical standpoint 
to the Evangelical, which was decidedly foretold 
by the prophets (Jer. xxxi. 83). Those who at¬ 
tribute to James an Ebionite glorification of the 


law, put him back behind Jeremiah or rather 
remove him even out of the Old Testament. But 
James had special reasons for calling the Gospel 
a law of (liberating) liberty inasmuch as his 
people were tempted to Beek in their 0. T. seal 
for the law the means of chiliastioo-revolu- 
tionary liberation (cf. Jno. viii. 82, etc.). The 
Gospel is moreover a law of liberty in that it as¬ 
serts, along with the Christian's liberty of faith, 
the liberty of conscience of those of a different 
mind and in this form also breaks the fetters of 
fanaticism. 

Not a hearer unto forgetting.—Properly 

a ^hearer of forgetfulness (huXqoyovTfc, arraf Xty. 
in the N. T.), stronger than a forgetful hearer. 
The antithesis woup-ifc Ipyov brings out the idea 
that forgetfulness was, as it were, the object of 
hearing (“t nfuturam oblivionem”). The expres¬ 
sion “doer of the work” (as follows from the 
construction as stated above) cannot signify here 
a work-activity separated from, or only clearly 
distinguished from faith, but it denotes the per¬ 
severance of the life of faith, which owing to its 
oneness of energy leads of its own accord to a 
consistent exhibition of corresponding outward 
deeds. 

The same shall be blessed. —See the beati¬ 
tude v. 12. 

In his doing, —( Kolqoic in the N. T. airaf fe- 
ydp.y occurs only, besides here, in Sir. xix. 20), 
not in his deed. In the ever diligent (efficient) 
energy which is the soul of his deeds. Schneck¬ 
enburger: “t U ipsa actio sit beatitudo.” —The 
striving spiritual life-motion or the doing becomes 
a festive spiritual life-motion, perfect joy. This 
factual becoming blessed lies according to cir¬ 
cumstances in confession, and Rom. x. 9, 10 ex¬ 
hibits a near affinity with this passage. It is 
noteworthy that Paul also in that passage was 
particularly referring to Jewish Christians and 
that James above all things felt anxious that the 
Jews should confess Christ and that the Jewish 
Christians should make full and common cause 
with their Gentile brethren. 

False and true religious service or zeal for religion 
and the glory of Ood. Vv. 26, 27. 

Ver. 26. If any man fancietli himself.— 
A okciv denotes primarily to suppose with refer¬ 
ence to appearance and without any higher 
ground of'certainty (Matth. xxiv. 44; hence 1 
Cor. vii. 40, an expression of modesty), hence ac 
cording to the connection also to imagine erro¬ 
neously (Matth. vi. 7) or as hero to be spiritu¬ 
ally conceited, [t. e., the man thinks, fancies that 
he is religious.—M.]. 

To be a religious man. — 9pyo f i 8 peculiar 
to James. The sense of the adjective is clear 
from Actsxxvi. 5 and Col. ii. 18. James has formed 
the adjective in a masterly manner: one wbo 
plumes himself (seeks his being in) on his pre¬ 
tended serving of God. The word certainly im¬ 
plies the exhibition of a presumed evakptia in ex¬ 
ternal acts of religious worship (Huther), not 
exclusively however in the outward observance 
of religion, but in the permanent soldier- or 
knight-service for the glory of God. So the 
Jews supposed that they were the servants of God 
among the nations (Rom. ii. 17), so did the Mo¬ 
hammedans and Crusaders at a later period and 
so the Jesuits suppose now. But at that time the 
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Jewish Christians, eonceited of their God-serving, 
in various ways separated themselves from in¬ 
tercourse with Gentile Christians and in prepa¬ 
ring for the Jewish war, the Jews supposed they 
were making ready for “the glory of God.” 

2 'here is no one word in English which gives 
e exact meaning of dptfoKog and BpijOKeia. The 
words religious and religion at one time were used 
in the sense of outward ceremonial worship. An 
example from Milton and another from the Homi¬ 
lies may prove serviceable. Some of the heathen 
idolatries Milton characterizes as being 

- - -“adorned 

With gay religions full of pomp and gold.” 

Par . Lost . 61. 

“ Images used for no religion, or superstition 
rather, we mean of none worshipped, nor in 
danger to be worshipped of any, may be suf¬ 
fered.” Homxly against Peril of Idolatry . See 
Trench, Synonymns of the N. T., p. 233. A propos 
of this dpijoKela, Coleridge (Aids to Reflection , p. 
14) has these beautiful remarks: “ The outward 
service of ancient religion, the rites, ceremonies 
and ceremonial vestments of the old law, had 
morality for their substance. They were the 
letter, of which morality was the spirit: the en¬ 
igma, of which morality was the meaning. But 
morality itself is the service and ceremonial 
(eultus exterior , BpijoKela) of the Christian religion. 
The scheme of truth and grace that became 
(eybtro) through Jesus Christ, the faith that 
looks down into the perfect law of liberty, has 
light for its garment: its very robe is righteousness .” 
-M.]. 

Not bridling bis tongue. —Not exempli causa 
(Rosenmuller); nor must we with the majority 
of commentators resolve the Participle into “ al¬ 
though,” as Huther rightly remarks, adding: 
“James wants to censure those to whom zeal in 
talking was a sign of Bpryjssla.” That is: those 
who by their fanatical zeal wanted to make good 
their pretensions of being the true soldiers of 
God. XaAxvaywyriv, an expression found only in 
profane authors of the later period has been ad¬ 
ded by James to the fund of N. T. language (cf. 
Acts, iil 2). 

But deceiving hie heart.— * Axargv napSiav 
acroi> is not exactly synonymous with irapaloyl - 
Carflrn lavrSv (Huther), but denotes the same act 
of self-deception in a much higher degree. From 
the inward self-deceit of the thoughts protrudes 
false zeal and this has the effect that the zealot 
completely deceives his heart by false self-ex¬ 
citement ( ichauffement and bad consequenoes). 
The fanatic, by false exaggerations outwardly, 
atlastmakes himself inwardly a false and bad 
character. 

His religion (in the sense as defined above, 
hizzealfor the imaginary cause of God) is vain. — 
The blinding effects of his blinding passion yield 
do fruit of blessing to himself and others and 
Pws as follies (Quixotisms in a higher style) from 
history into the judgment. 

Vb*. 27. Religion pore and nnprofaned. 
—The two adjectives are not strictly synonymous 
(Theile, Huther), nor do they simply denote the 
contrast of the outward and the inward (Wiesin- 
gcrand al.). The expression “pure” requires 
Gw Christian realization of the symbolical, theo- 


cratical purity; the sequel shows that it is to 
exhibit itself in the pious life of merciful love. 
The expression “ unprofaned” (we supply this 
rendering in order to give more marked force 
to its literal meaning; the difference between 
apiavrog and hoirikog also must be brought out in 
the translation) requires in the same sense real 
preservation of purity and purifying. The le¬ 
gal Jew became unclean by natural and pagan 
uncleannesses, the Christian must keep him¬ 
self clean and cleanse himself from worldly-mind¬ 
edness and vain worldly doings. Such a Di¬ 
vine service, therefore, denotes here the true 
life and work for the glory of God.— 

Before the God and Father. —This again 
lays stress on the Christian conception of God, 
as in vv. 5, 17 and napd rip #e(p refers not only 
to the Divine judgment (Huther) but more espe¬ 
cially to the attitude of the servant before the 
face and mouth of the commanding Lord. (Hu¬ 
ther rightly observes concerning k at narpt “God 
in virtue of His love can only consider pure that 
religious service which is the expression of 
love.” [Chrysostom in Catena says: ovk elirev 
kav vTfOTthijTE, byoioi ktrrk rip irarpl vpuv, ovSkv yap 
robruv irapct debv ovSi ipyd^eral n roirroxv 6 • 

aXkd. n; ylveo&e oucrippoveg ug 6 rrar^p vpciv 6 kv 
rdig ovpavoig • rovro &eov Ipyov kav ovv tovto pij 
tXVSi kx ei Ci ktew &khj, <pT}oi, xal ov five lav .— 

M.]. 

To be careful of the orphans and wi¬ 
dows. —We translate thus because it brings out 
the antithesis to be cartful of worldly affairs , which 
James has doubtless before his mind's eye, like 
Peter in his dX^orpioeirtoKoxog, 1 Pet. iv. 16. Al¬ 
though the verb is frequently applied to visiting 
the distressed (Huther: Matth. xxv. 36, 43; Jer. 
xxiii. 2 etc.), it has also in this form a wider 
meaning (Theile: the species pro genere). The 
wider sense: to be oarefttl of, to care for, to pro¬ 
tect one, is directly brought out in Acts. xv. 14; 
Heb. ii. 6 and elsewhere; Philo calls knlcKt^tg 
providentia. “The opfavol are named first as 
those in want of help, as in Deut. x. 18; Job 
xxix. 12, 18 etc.” Huther. This Divine service 
answers to the fatherhood of God; those who 
engage in it do His work in love and compassion, 
because He is a Father of the orphans and a 
Judge (a Protector of the rights of) the widows, 
Ps. lxviii. 6 and other passages. Now according 
to the book of Tobit it was the ideal of a true 
Israolite to protect the distressed among the 
captives of his people and Tobit i. 6, 7 we read 
that it was an integral part of the religious ser¬ 
vice of Tobit that every third year he gave the 
tithe to the strangers, the widows and the fa¬ 
therless. In this manner the Israelite of the 
New Testament was called upon to help his poor 
people especially the distressed in their affliction. 
The state of affliction in its concrete form is most 
frequently and most touchingly exhibited in the 
distress of widows and orphans. In this direction 
we may have to seek the sense of keeping one¬ 
self unspotted from the world; and this probably 
explains the asyndeton of the two sentences (of. 
Huther). They are not strictly coordinate, but 
the second is the reverse or the sequence of the 
first, its pure antithesis. Hence hortChov comes 
emphatically first. Cf. 1 Pet. i. 19; 2 Pet. iU. 
14. The expression ought really to be resolved 
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into two ideafe, firstly, to keep oneself from the 
world, secondly to keep oneself unspotted from 
the world, that i%,from the world is connected 
with the two elements of the sentence: to keep 
oneself unspotted. The ethical idea of Kbapoc is 
everywhere the personal totality of life converted 
into the Impersonal,«. e. mankind as to its ungodly 
bias. The peculiarity of this idea in James 
comes out more clearly in ch. iv. 4. What hea¬ 
thenism was to the Jew, the antithesis of the 
holy people, to which it might apostatise by 
spiritual idolatry, such was to the apostolical 
mind, the ungodly doing of the world, whether 
manifested in Judaistic visionariness or in a 
heathen form. Oecumenius’s idea of the dryiLdrig 
koX oypQerdg bxhoc, b Kara, rdf eirt&vplac rift a^&njg 
avrob <pdeip6fievoc was consequently not far from 
the image of the excited condition of the world, 
which was floating before the Apostle’s imagina¬ 
tion; but the Judaistic bxho$ assumed a prouder 
and more spiritual shape.- This specific reference, 
of course does not exclude the more general. 
[Alford: “ The whole earthly creation, separated 
from God and lying in the sin, which, whether 
considered as consisting in the men who serve 
it, or the enticements which it holds out to evil 
lust ( im&v/rfa) is to Christians a source of con¬ 
tinual defilement.”—M.J 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The purity of the moral teaching of James 
also is conclusive from what he says concerning 
wrath. James is far from holding a quietistic 
or ascetioo-rigoristic view which did approve 
of all anger absolutely, as unworthy of man or 
the Christian. He recognizes with Christ (Matth. 
v. 22; Mark. iii. 6) and Paul (Eph. iv. 26) law¬ 
ful^ anger as opposed to unlawful. As in the 
oase of the Master, so also in that of the disciple 
anger should be the extreme point of the flame, 
with which love strikes. But although anger is 
permitted up to a certain degree, it is neverthe¬ 
less restricted within fixed limits by the limiting 
direction fipadvr elg bpyfjv. One has only to look 
at the deplorable mischief that may be produced 
by excessive anger in order fully to justify the 
necessity and wisdom of this precept. Pecu¬ 
liarly Christian is the triplex officium , which in ▼. 
19 is commanded in so brief and pithy a manner. 
The exhibition of such a frame of mind affords 
proof that the regeneration spoken of in v. 18 is 
a reality. The natural man is the very opposite: 
he is slow to hear, swift to speak and swift to 
wrath. It is also note worthy that v. 19 con¬ 
tains properly the text, the exposition and deve¬ 
lopment of which are treated of in the remainder 
of the Epistle. The exhortation to be swift to 
hear is expounded from v. 21—ch. ii. 26 with 
simultaneous reference to a fruitful hearing; the 
admonition to be slow to speak is emphatically 
urged in ch. iii. and that to be slow to wrath in 
ch. iv. and v. 

2. Because on the Israelite standpoint no justi¬ 
fication before God was possible without the ful¬ 
filling of the law, the chief demand of which is 
love t while wrath is the very expression of the 
most unbridled selfishness , there are no ideas 
more decidedly opposed to one another than opyr} 
avdpbg and duuuoaivT] •deov. 


8 . Slowness of hearing was, it would seem, an 
evil not peculiar to the first readers of this 
Epistle, but also oommon to others, and particu¬ 
larly to Jewish Christians. Cf. Heb. v. 11; x. 
25. The emphatic urging of the opposite quality 
is therefore not superfluous. Here also the 
words of James echo the words of Christ. Luke 
xi. 28; Matth. vii. 24-27; xiii. 28. 

4. Real inward hearing is ever to receive anew 
the word, implanted and already extant within 
us as the seed of regeneration, which in an inex¬ 
haustible richness of forms is ever brought home 
to us as a new word of life. What would the 
preached word avail unless it had hidden points 
of contact in the hearts and consciences of Chris¬ 
tians? cf. 1 These, i. 6. The forgetful hearer, 
whom James describes in w. 22-24 fully corre¬ 
sponds with the second class of men depicted by 
our Lord in the parable of the sower (Matth. 
xiii. 20, 21). 

6 . James’ view of the connection of faith and 
hearing is identical with that of Paul. Rom. 
x. 14-17. 

6 . The representation of the Gospel as the per¬ 
fect law of liberty is as correct as it is important. 
Paul, who contrasts generally the law and the 
Gospel, acknowledges a law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus, Rom. viii. 2. This law is per¬ 
fect because it presents at once the mbst perfect 
and most judicious directory of the life of be¬ 
lievers ; it is the law of liberty because the faith¬ 
ful practice of it leads men to true, moral liberty. 
Here the saying is fully valid legum servi sumus 
est liberi esse possimus. Cf. Jno. viii. 86; Matth. 
v. 17-20. 

7. Care must be had that James be not misun¬ 
derstood in the description of the pure and un¬ 
spotted religious service (v. 23), as if these words 
contained an exact definition of the inner side 
of true religious service in general. Any one some¬ 
what philanthropically inclined and at the same 
time keeping himself outwardly free from world¬ 
ly contamination is on that account far from be¬ 
ing entitled to say that in so doing he is practis¬ 
ing the pure and unspotted religious service in 
the sense of James. In order to prevent any 
possible misapprehension of his language we 
have to notice that he refers not indefinitely to 
the Divine service, but to a pure and unspotted 
service (tipqoKela without the Article) and states 
merely in a general way what is above all things 
essential to the being and efficacy of a practical 
religiousness in its outward manifestation. “As 
if one addicted to drink were to boast of his mor¬ 
ality and were to be told in reply that a moral 
man does not get drunk, it would not be the lat¬ 
ter’s purpose to represent thereby the sum-total 
of a Christian conversation.” Chrysostom. The 
great and principal condition is taken for granted, 
viz.: repentance and faith; beside®, this exhorta¬ 
tion is also addressed to Christians already re¬ 
generate, v. 18. James insists upon the duty we 
owe to our neighbour , who is here represented by 
widows and orphans as those most in want of 
help, and upon the duties we owe to ourselves 
by the practice of self-denial and vigilance. 
These two points reveal at the same time the true 
disposition toward God. Besides James does not 
say that the man who applies himself to the dis¬ 
charge of these duties shall be blessed by this his 
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doing bat that be shall have even here a taste of 
bliss m this his doing (h ry irotfoet) so that this 
doing as such is to him the highest bliss, v. Ger- 
laeh: “ In this doing of the law he will feel him¬ 
self truly blessed, as he must be esteemed blessed. 
To fulfil the commandments of God, to progress 
in holiness, is an ever-growing enjoyment of 
blessedness, granted more and more to the be¬ 
liever and ti^e faithful already here on earth.” 

8. Widows and orphans so highly favoured 
even by the Mosaic law (Ex. xxii. 22-24 and else¬ 
where), are also emphatically protected by Chris¬ 
tian morality. The difference between the phi¬ 
lanthropy of the Church and that of a mere hu¬ 
manism. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Christians are called constantly to adopt the 
prayer of David, Ps. cxli. 8.—It is impossible 
that the bitter root of wrath can produce the 
sweet fruit of righteousness.—Difference between 
holy and unholy anger.— Ira furor brevis .—The 
causes and excuses of the frequent dulness of 
hearing.—The development of spiritual life ever 
conditioned by the use of the means of grace.— 
The preaching of the Gospel a constant watering 
of the seed of regeneration already planted in us. 
—What we have to lay aside and what we have 
to bring with us in order to serve God in public 
fie. make a public profession of religion).— 
Many hearers put rigorous demands on the 
preacher but hardly any on themselves; it ought 
to be the reverse.—True meeekness in the hear¬ 
ing of the wrord.—The Gospel a power of God 
unto salvation etc. Rom. i. 16.—The self-decep¬ 
tion of the hearer of the word who becomes not 
a doer, cf. Prov. xvi. 26; 1 Cor. iii. 18.—Three 
nlamea tof men: 1, those who neither hear nor 
do the word; 2, those who hear it but do it not; 
3, those who both hear and do it.—Even Herod 
beard John the Baptist gladly and for his sake 
did many things, but not the one thing needful, 
Mark vL 20.—The word of God a bright mirror 
which must be attentively looked into, wculd we 
attain true self-knowledge. The true hearer of 
the Gospel looks as carefully into the mirror as 
do the angels into the plan of salvation, 1 Pet. i. 
11—The Gospel 1, a law; 2, a perfect law; 8, a 
perfect law of liberty.—The blessedness of the 
doer of the word, Ps. cxix. 1 etc.—The absolute 
incompatibility of the service of sins of the 
tongue with a truly religious life.—The Christian 
life a service of love.—-Only that Divine service 
is the true, which is a Divine service before 
“God and the Father,” 1 Sam. xvi. 7.—The 
practice of the duties of love must be joined with 
conscientious watchfulness of ourselves.—The 
Christian's relation to the world: 1. to its dis¬ 
tressed ones; 2, to its temptations.—The fruit of 
righteousness is a tree of life, Prov. xi. 80.—How 
eloquently James has recommended his instruc¬ 
tion concerning active fear of God by his own 
example.—(w. 19-27). A direction for and 
eulogy of the right hearing of the Gospel. James 
urges us 1, to devout hearing (w. 19, 20), 2, 
to meek receiving (v. 21), 8, to active practice 
(w. 22-24), and 4, to constant searching of the 
word ( vv. 26-27).—(w. 25-27) 1, What one en¬ 
joys (v. 25), 2, avoids (v. 26), and 8, practises in 


the way of active piety.—True Christianity the 
most practical matter in the world. 

Starke : —Believers are more eager to learn 
than to teach, for the cause of regeneration 
makes us real hearers of the word. Jno. viii. 47. 

Luther: —Blessed is the man whose mouth is 
in his heart and whose heart is notin his mouth; 
the one is wisdom, the other folly. 

Starke: —He who along with other sins does 
not overcome his carnal anger, cannot enter into 
the Kingdom of God, Gal. v. 20, 21.—Sins are 
also in believers, who must more and more 
cleanse themselves from them, Heb. xii. 1. 

Quesnel: —He only loves the word of God in 
truth, who performs it by love, 1 Jno. v. 8. 

Lanoii Op: —To deceive others is bad, to de¬ 
ceive oneself worse, and the latter is more com¬ 
mon than the first, Prov. xxiv. 8. 

Starke :—The word of God is here compared 
with a mirror not only on account of its intrinsic 
brightness and purity, but chiefly because of its 
use and benefit. For it not only shows us (ac¬ 
cording to the law) the detestable and sinful form 
of our souls which we derive from the first Adam 
and wherein alas, we resemble Satan, but it 
shows us also (according to the Gospel) the 
beauteous, glorious and lovely form whicn we 
may receive from Christ, the second Adam, and 
His Spirit by means of the new birth and wherein 
we resemble Him. 

Quesnel: —He that doeth not what he heareth, 
forgetteth more than he heareth and his latter 
end will be worse than the beginning, 2 Pet. ii. 
20, 22.—Blessed is the man who receives his own 
testimony against himself. 1 Cor. xi. 81. 

Starke :—Fear not, believers, if you hear tjie 
Gospel called a law and that it enters as much 
and more into hearts of poor sinners with light¬ 
ning and thunder than the old law of Sinai; 
for it, is a law of liberty. Such a liberty which 
is more valuable than all treasures, more pleas¬ 
ant than life itself and more precious than all the 
goods of the world; none know what it is worth 
but those who have lost it and those who have 
it, although they esteem it most highly, yet do 
they not esteem it according to its value, Gal. y. 
1-18.—Whoso truly serves God in the spirit, his 
tongue also is governed by the Spirit of God, Ps. 
xxxix. 2.—Many whose mouth is full of the 
praise of the truth and who are proud of their Di¬ 
vine service are their own worst deceivers and se¬ 
ducers, Rom. ii. 28.—Many a service is well-pleas¬ 
ing to God which is despised and even rejected 
by men, Acts xxiv. 14. 

Cramer: —Widows and orphans are privileged 
individuals before God.—He that keeps himself 
unspotted before the world, does the will of God 
and is greatly blessed, 2 Cor. vi. 17, 18. 

Vv. 16-21. Epietle for the 4 th Sunday after 
Eaeter (Cantate). 

Luther: —Because the Epistle of James oh. i. 
has been read from of old on this Sunday, being 
also good for instruction and exhortation, we win 
also retain it for those who would have it con¬ 
tinued and say something concerning it, lest it be 
thought we wanted to reject it, although the 
Epistle has not been written by an Apostle nor 
does set forth everywhere the manner and stamp 
of apostolical teaching nor quite conformable to 
pure doctrine. Therefore James concludes; 
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“ Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, 
slow to wrath.” That is: He taught, admonished 
by God’s word, reproved* and comforted, be 
swift in these things; but be not fluent in speech, 
in murmuring, cursing and railing against God 
and man. Hereby he does not forbid us alL 
speaking, reproving and being angry, if the com¬ 
mandment of God or necessity require us so to 
do, but that we for ourselves shall not rashly and 
vehemently engage in it, although we be irri¬ 
tated thereto—and the rather hearken to and 
suffer us to be taught by the word; which is the 
true and real word, which we should ever let 
govern and lead us, and from which should flow 
whatsoever we say, blame and rebuke. Hence it 
is said soon afterwards to receive the word with 
meekness, that we may not be angry if it reprove 
us, or murmur if we have to suffer somewhat for it. 

Heubner: —Talkativeness the mark of a weak 
mind.—The word of God the best bridle for the 
government of the tongue and the affections.— 
Never act while thou art angry.—^vv. 16-21.) 
The Christian’s belief in the presiding control 
of an all-good God. 1. Nature and reason, 2. 
Effects of this belief.—Self-deceit in the service 
of God. 

Porubszkt : —Of ungodly anger. 1. What is 
anger ? 2. What doeB anger ? 3. How is anger 
conquered ? 

Couard :—Contemplations on the precious gift 
of the Gospel. 

Kafff:—W hereto we are impelled by the ab¬ 
solute perfection of God. 

Palmer: —Good works: 1, their inward origin 
(vv. 16-18), 2, their outward form (vv. 19-21). 

Souchon: —Receive the word daily. 

Standt: —What we may expect from God: 1, 
what He gives (vv. 16-18), 2, what He removes 
(vv. 19-21). 

Von Harless :—Who walks in the right way 
to the end of life? 

Arndt: —The sins of the tongue. 

Hbrberqer :—Like as a wagon runs in two 
ruts, like as a man stands on two legs unless he 
be a oripple, like as he consists of two parts, body 
and soul, so Christianity also runs in two parts, 
in faith and works. 1. God the good gives good 
gifts, 2, and expects good to be returned to Him. 

Lisco:—The fountain and the vessel of all 
good gifts.—Spring’s threefold address to us the 
children of God.—The holiness of God in its in¬ 
compatibility with human sin. 

Fucns:—The word of truth as the perfect gift 
of God. 

Vv. 22-27. Epistle for btk Sunday after Eaiter 
(Rogate). 

Heubner: —Other laws bind and are often 
burdensome to us: the law of God delivers us 
from the bands of Bin.—Those, otherwise free 
from gross sins, yet sin with the tongue.—Sefish- 
ness turns even religion into an instrument of 
self-sufficiency.—All religion must be moral.— 
We should take to the necessitous not only our 


gifts but ourselves.—Comparison of the true and 
false religious service as to 1, their nature, 2, 
their influence and 3, their relation to God.— 
Caution against the abuse of the doctrine of jus¬ 
tifying faith. 

Porubszkt :—Be doers of the word and not 
hearers only!—Our Divine service is a surrender 
to God. 

Lohe: —There is no doer but is also a true 
hearer. First a hearer, then a doer; true 
hearers, true doers. 

Lanoe: —If the word seizes not thyself, it will 
be a burden to thy head. 

Stibr: v. 27.—He refers less to the work 
itself than to the disposition and impulse of heart 
which impels us to the distressed in their afflic¬ 
tion. Hence he says nothing of our feeding, 
clothing and providing for widows and orphans, 
but he specifies our visiting them in their afflic¬ 
tion, protecting them, assisting them and carry¬ 
ing to them the best of our possessions, true 
consolation. We understand, it is to be hoped, 
how much this requires, how the duty of love 
drives us constantly into the world and among 
men, and how it is incompatible with pharisaio 
or pietistic separateness and monkish solitari¬ 
ness.—How the hearing of the word is to become 
saving work. 

Von Kapff: —Who is blessed in his doing? 

Floret: —How differently Christians use the 
mirror of the Divine Word! 

Schmid: —The apothegm of wisdom concern¬ 
ing self-vigilance: 1. Mirror aright and see thy¬ 
self; 2. See aright and know thyself; 8. Know 
(thyself) aright and think thee small; 4. Who 
thinks him (self) small is wise in all. 

Hbrberqer: —The keeping of God’s word 
makes it ours unto salvation. 

Couard: —Caution against self-deceit in Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Souchon: —Be doers of the word. 

Wbstermaier: —The same. 

J. Saurin: —An excellent sermon on v. 25, 
entitled: Sur la manihre d’Hudier la Religion, 
Serm. Tom. iv. p. 1-48. 

Lisco: —Of true religion.—Be doers of tie 
word and not hearers only. 1. When we shall be 
it ? and 2, Whereby is it seen that we are it.— 
Of the nature of true religion. 

Ledderhose :—The right hearing of the word. 

Neiling :—Ye shall be not only hearers of the 
word, but doers also [in a rhyme which hardly 
deserves reproduction.—M.]. 

[This section is already so full of homiletical 
matter that instead of supplying additional ones, 
I refer the reader to the new matter given under 
“ Exegetical and Critical ” and to the following 
standard works, which will furnish him with 
much that is excellent and full of thought. 

On verse 22. The Sermon of Bp. Andrews, Y. 
p. 195; also Bp. Sanderson, III. p. 866. 

On verse 26. Bp. Butler’s Sermon IV.; Db. 
Barrow, Serm. XIII., YoL L p. 283.—M.]. 
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V. THIRD ADMONITION WITH REFERENCE TO THE THIRD 
FORM OF TEMPTATION. fcBIONITE CONDUCT. 

CAUTION AGAINST JUDAISTIC PARTIALITY, AGAINST FAVOURING THE RICH (THE 
JUDAIZING CHRISTIAN) AND DEPRECIATING THE POOR (THE GENTILE CHRIS¬ 
TIAN) IN THEIR CHURCH-LIFE. CONSISTENT PROOF OF FAITH DEMANDED IN 
THE -WORK OF CHRISTIAN BROTHERLY LOVE AND IN THE ACKNOWLEDGING OF 
UNITY OF FAITH IN THE FAITH-WORK OF ABRAHAM THE PATRIARCH AND 
IN THE FAITH-WORK OF RAHAB, THE GENTILE HARLOT. DEAD AND LIVING 
FAITH. 

Chaptbb IL* 

My brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, with 

2 respect of persons. For if there come unto your assembly 1 a man with a gold ring,* 

3 in goodly apparel, and there come in also a poor man in vile raiment: And ye have 3 
respect to him that weareth the gay clothing, and say unto him, 4 Sit thou here in a 
good place; and say to the poor, Stand thou there, or sit here 6 under my footstool: 

4 8 Are ye not then partial in yourselves, and are become judges of evil thoughts? 

5 Hearken, my beloved brethren, Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, 7 rich in 
faith, and heirs.of the kingdom 8 which he hath promised to them that love him? 

6 Bat ye have despised the poor. Do not rich men oppress you, and draw you 9 before 

7 the judgment seats? Do not they blaspheme that worthy name by the which ye 

8 are called? If ye fulfil the royal law according to the Scripture, Thou shalt love thy 

9 neighbour as thyself, ye do well: But if ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin, 

10 and are convinced of the law as transgressors. For whosoever shall 10 keep the whole 

11 law, and yet offend in on e point, he is guilty of all. For he that said, Do not commit 
adultery, 11 said also, Do not kill. Now if thou commit no adultery, yet if thou kill, 

12 thou art become a transgressor of the law. So speak ye, and so do, as they that shall 

13 be judged by the law of liberty. For he shall have judgment without mercy, 11 that 

14 hath shewed no mercy; and 18 mercy rejoiceth against judgment. What doth it 
profit, 14 my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, and have not works? can 

15 faith save him? “If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute 18 of daily food, 

16 And one of yoij say unto them, Depart in peace, be t ye warmed and filled; notwith¬ 
standing ye give them not those things which are needful to the body; what 

17 doth it profit? Even so faith, 11 if it hath not works, is dead, being alone. 

18 Yea, a man may say, Thou hast faith, and I have works: shew me thy faith without 18 

19 thy 19 works, and I will shew thee 30 my faith by my* 1 works. Thou believest" that 

20 there is one God; thou doest well: the devils also believe, and tremble. But wilt 

21 thou know, O vain man, that faith without works is dead?* 8 Was not Abraham our 

22 father justified by works, when he offered Isaac his son upon the altar? Seest thou 

23 how faith wrought with 14 his works, and by works was faith made perfeot? And the 
Scripture was fulfilled which saith, Abraham believed God, and it was imputed unto 

24 him for righteousness: and 4 he was called the Friend of God. Ye see then* 6 how that 

25 by works a man is justified, and not by faith only. Likewise also was not Rahab the 
harlot justified by works, when she had received the messengers,* 8 and had sent them 

26 out another way? For as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without* 7 works 
is dead also. 

Tam 1. Lunge: My brethren, do not practise the faith In onr Lord Jesus, the Christ of glory [the Messiah in His 

glory exalted above Jndaistic expectations] with respecting* of persons [personal considerations, partia¬ 
lities.] ' 

[.hold not ye the feith .... [the Lord] of glory in respecting of persons.—M ] 

1 «ic t ij r. A. G. K-, Tischendorf; omit B. 0.Sin. al. Lochmann [Alford—M.], an important raria* 

tlon, showing that the reference is not to particular synagogues. 

I* Xpv<ro$«*fvA»o*—»golden-ringed.—M.] 

Lange: Tor if there had entered into your common assembly (rvray«yif)a man with a gold Unger- 
ring, in a clean splendid garment, but there had also entered a poor man in an nnclean garment. 

[for if there come Into yourplace oi assembly a man with golden rings, etc.—M.] 

TsneS. • J nflA Jtfnj t< 6L B. C. K. Tischendorf [Alford J, is more expressive than i*ipAt$qr* A/G. 

Inrhmtnn 
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of avru A. B.0. Sinait. keeps the expression m 
[than its insertion, Roc. K. L. Vnlg. and al.—M.l 
I in C.** Q. K., is omitted by A. B. 0.*—The additi 


more general and gives it more dogmatical 


* The omission of a v r <j 

colouring [than i _ _ _ 

* »5< inserted in C.+* Q. K., is omitted by A. B. 0.*—The addition of v voter in A. Tnlg. [Syr.—M]. 

Lachmann, seems to be exegetical and intensive, bat may have been dropped owing to a moderation in 
expression. 

Lange: And ye were looking upon [made a looking up, a demonstration of) him who wore the clean splendid 
garment and should say [to him] [thou], sit thon here on the best place, but should say to the poor, 
[thou] keep standing here [on the standing placeJ, or sit [here] under [down at] my footstool. 

Verse4. •«*! omitted before or by A. B. C. Sinait, may have been objected to in the apodosis as a striking form, 
Lange: Did ye not then separate [divide] among ourselves, and become judges according to evil considera¬ 
tions? 

'Did ye not distinguish (invidiously) among ourselves etc.—M.] 

Verseft. * Bee. reads roi) k6<t/j.ov roiirov; [A.** 0.** K. L. row * 6 v p o v—M.]; ry k6o jay A.* B. C.* Sin. 
etc. The variations seem to be exegetical illustrations. 

•For jSawtAetac [A. and] Sin.; read iitayyeAiat. 

Lange: .... bath not Qod also chosen the poor [according to the world), who are rich in faith, heirs of 

the [glorified Uesaiah—] kingdom. 

Verse fi. [• For it p. it v A. Sinait, read w pa?.—M.] 

Lange: .... [Bat] is it not the rich who oppress you ? Is it not just they, who drag yoa to the coarts of 
judgment? 

[Is it not they that drag you into coarts of justice?—M.l 

Verse 7. Lange: Is it not Just they who blaspheme that fair [glorious] name, which hath been made to yoa a sur¬ 
name ? 

[ . . . . that glorious name, which was invoked over yon?—M.l 
Verse 8 . Lange: If indeed ye fulfil [complete under the New Testament] the royal law [the law of the kingdom] ao- 
* cording to the Scripture, Tnou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ye act beautifully [conformable to 

the beautiful name of Christ as Christians], 

[If, however, ye fulfil etc.—M.] 

Verse 9. Lange: But if ye practise respect of persons, ye practise sin, convicted by the [very] law as transgressors. 

[But if ye respect persons, ye work sin, being convicted by the law as transgressors.—M.l 
Verse 10. "» rription and wa 10 - 77 , the most authentic readings. So [A. B. C. Sinait.—M] Lachmann, Tlschendorf. 

Lange: For whosoever should observe .... in one thing [commandment] the same hath become guilty of 
all. 

[For whosoever shall have kept etc.—M.l 
Verse 11. “ A. B. C. Sin. have ths Present potx<vcif, dowevciv. 

Verse 12. [ . . . os those about to be Judged by the law of liberty.—M.] 

Verse 13. 1 * dwtfAeo? not dwt'Aswc, is the true reading. So A. B. C. [K. Alford—M.] Lech., Tisch. On the form, 
Itself and variations of spelling it see Huther. 

*c a l before xaraicavx, found only In minuscule codd; 6 k after xamavy, Is probably also 
a stylistic insertion; the variations (araiav^safs in A. [Vulg.;—vav0t C.**M.];-v«n are 
exegetical efforts to render the text more easy.—eAcos instead of cAeor supported by A. B. 
Tischend. [Alford.—M.] 

Lange: For the judgment is merciless to him who did not practise mercy, and mercy boasteth [triumph¬ 
antly] against the judgment [thus Christian mercy triumphantly excels the judging legalistic spirit of 
Judaism.] 

[For the judgment [will be] merciless to him who wrought not mercy. Mercy boasteth [triumpheth] over 
lodgment.—M.J 

Verse 14. MTi r 6 o^cAov, Tischpnd. following the majority of Codd. Lachmann: rt o^eAot. So also in v. 10. 

Lange: . . . . [what profit doth it bring] if any man were to say that he hath faith, but were to have no 
works. Faith [In such a case] surely cannot save him ? 


I . . . . can his faith [^ nior ivl save film?—M.l 
Verse 15. ["idr 6 k the most authentic reading; omit 6 k B. Sinait 


-M-l 


Lange: But if a brother or sister were naked and bare and destitute of daily food. 

Verse 16. u St<nv after A c c it 6 p.« v o t in A. G. Lachmann, is unimportant as to sense. Sin. [B. C. K. 8yr. Tischend. 
Alford.—M.] omit it. 

Lange: And one of yon should say to them: Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled, but ye were not to 
give to them those things which are noodful to the body, what would that profit? 

[And some one from among yon say to them.bat ye give them not the necessaries of the body, 

what is the profit?—M.J 

Verse 17. w f xi) ip y a [A. B. C. K. Tischend. A If.—M.l is the most authentic and most emphatic reading. 

Lange: So also faith, if it has not works, is dead for itself. 

[So also faith, if it have not works, is dead in itself {naff iavrj v. —M.] 

Verse 18. " x « P W A. B. C. Sin. Lachmann, Tischeftd. [J * Bee. K. L.—M.] 

1 * 0-00 after ipyuv omitted by A. B. [Tischend. Alford.—M.] 

®pov after ipytav wanting In Vnlg. Syr. B. C. It seems to have originated In the parallelism of this 
sentence with the one preceding it according to its rejected readings. 
n B. 0. omitpov after ir torts [A. K. L. insert It.—M.J 

Lange: But some one will say [to a man of snch faith]: thon haet faith and I have works: shot? me thy 
faith without the works [how const thou do it f\ and I will show thee my faith ont of [by] the works. 

[Nay, some one will say .... show me thy faith without [apart from] the works, and I will show thee 
my faith by [ont of i a] my works.—M.] 

Verso 19. ** Different readings, Rec. with G. 0«b» sir ion; A. Sinait. Lachmann, sir cotip 4 fed*; B. Tisch- 
end. [Alford] : * t * 6 0 c 6? ior tv. The strongest emphasis of A Is also the most probable. 

Lange: Thou believest [the article of the law and of doctrine] that Qod is one: that thon doest well therein; 
the evil spirits [the demons] also believe that and shudder. 

Verse 20. ** v * «,pd A. C.**G. K.[Rec. Vulg. Copt.—M.], opposed by a pyj in B. 0.* etc.: the latter more probable 
(Lachtn. and Tischend. support it) because the former seems to have been occasioned by v. 17. 

Lange: Bat wilt thon know It, 0 empty man! that faith without works is useless [inefficient]? 

[ . . . . that faith without [apart from] the works is useless [bootless. Alford]?—M.J 

Verse 21. Lange: . . . . Justified [proved righteous] by works [out of works] when he offered Isaac, bis son, on the 
altftr of sacrifice [Qen. xxil.]? 

[ . . . When he offered Isaac, his son, on the altar.—M.] 

Verse 22. [** 0 -vrdpy*i A. Sinait.—M.] 

Lange: Thon seest that his faith was energetically joined with his works [was manifested as one with his 
works] and that faith was completed by works [out of works]. 

[Thou seest that faith was working together with his works and that by [i a] works faith was made com¬ 
plete. 

Verse 23. Lange: And thus also was fulfilled .... righteousness [in justification proper Qen. xv. 6.] 

Verse24. *• to iv v v wanting In A. B. C. Sin. [Tisch. Alt—M.] etc. 

Lange: Ve roe [therefore] that by [ont of] works man is Justified [proved righteous as man] etc. 

Terse 25. * tear *o r K6wov *, 0. Q. seems to be taken from Heb. xi. 81. 

Lange:.and sent them forth by another way. 

Verse 26. [*? x w P l * »py*»*\ B. Sinait.—M.] 

Lange: For as the body without spirit etc. 
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{ 1. Chapter II. 1-18. 

EXEGETICAL AND OBITIOAL. 

Ah alts is : Caution against partiality in the 
Christian Church-life, that is against the Ebion- 
itiiing preference of the Jewish Christian and 
putting back of the Qentile Christian, in connec¬ 
tion with the demand of the proof of faith in the 
exhibition of brotherly love.—Leading points: 
Reference to the abolition of respect of persons 
by the Christ of glory.—Ebionite conduct in a pa¬ 
rable, tv. 1-4.—Reference to the faith of the poor 
(in a symbolical sense) as well as to the unbelief 
of the rich (cf. Matth. xxii. 1-10), w. 6-7.—True 
fidelity of tne law or the fulfilling of the whole 
law in the royal commandment of love, as well 
as the damnable transgression of the whole law 
in sinning against this commandment, vv. 8-18.— 
The true life of faith or faith evinced by the mercy 
of brotherly love and dead faith illustrated by 
heartless demeanour, vv. 14-17.—The proof of 
frith by the works of faith or the believer’s jus¬ 
tification before the consciousness of the Church; 
tv. 18, 19.—The two examples of the proof of 
frith by works as a general example of the unity 
of the living faith of Jews and Gentiles, w. 20- 
26. 

Caution against ]partiality in Christian Church- 
Kfe, that is against Ebionitizing demeanour . The 
parable of such demeanour, w. 1-4. 

Vkr. 1. My brethren, do not practise.— 
The Apostle does not, as is generally supposed, 
pass from the doctrine of charity to a particular 
example of charity. If this were so, the example 
would be ill-chosen, for respect of persons does 
not violate primarily the duty of charity but the 
law of justice and equality. He rather passes 
on to a new form of the temptation. 

This clause is not (as Schneckenburger and 
Kern take it) interrogative, not because the fact 
in question is beyond all doubt (Huther), for 
the interrogative form would express this more 
definitely (is it not so that ye, etc.), but because 
the form of a warning exhortation makes it im¬ 
perative. The interrogative construction is in¬ 
admissible not only because of the analogy in ch. 
i 16 but also on account of the parable which 
shows the form of the temptation to which they 
were exposed. 

Do not practise: — tx ttv denotes not only, 
“do not hold your faith as if it were shut up 
it xpoouxo2jpl>uuc ” (Huther); still less, “do not 
detain your faith ” («xr£*ere Grotius), but still 
stronger “do not hold, cherish it in this form.” 
The faith of fanaticism is not only allied with 
partieutarisms but the particularisms constitute 
its very glory. The Plural irpoacnroXrpf/iai points 
to the ever returning and diversified occurrences 
of this kind. 

The feith in our Lord Jeans, the Christ 

—Different constructions: 1. The faith in our Lord 

glory, Jesus Christ (de Wette, Wiesinger, and 
reference to 1 Cor. ii. 8). This construc¬ 
tion is inadmissible on account of the position of 
jit 2. 66$a taken in a different sense from 
its ordinary signification=opinion (Calvin: the 
knowledge of Christ obscured by the respect 
P*id to wealth). Wholly inadmissible, beoause 


this mode of expression would be most remark¬ 
able and because the faith of Christ itself could 
not be thus disfigured. 8. rov icvpiov etc. Geni¬ 
tive of the subject: the faith, derived from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, on the glory (Huther). 
4. Bengel: r?? 66^7% is in apposition to Christ 
ut ipte Christus dicatur ij 66!-a. Gloria. Luke ii. 
32; Eph. i. 17 etc. Christ, the glory not suf¬ 
ficiently developed, although the idea that Christ 
is the Schechinah would otherwise be quite suit¬ 
able. 6. Laurentius unites 66ifa with Xpurrov, 
Christus glorise y but Huther objects that this con¬ 
struction would require the Article before Xp<o- 
tov. This would however occasion an error as 
if a twofold Christ were conceivable. In German 
however we have to emphasize the Article, as 
far as it is in rye 66^r^. The sense is plain: faith 
in the Christ of glory is inoomp&tible with esti¬ 
mating persons according to carnal respects. 
See the analogous idea 2 Cor. v. 16 and Eph. 
ii. 16, 17. Christ in virtue of His exaltation has 
also acquired the Kvpi&njc of the unbelieving 
Jews. See Matth. xxvi. 64; Rom. ix. 6. [But 
on the whole it seems best, beoause it is the least 
forced construction, to govern ryg 66^ by kv~ 
piov , see 1 Cor. ii. 8.—M.] 

Ver. 2. For If there had entered; ydp 
gives the reason not of the whole exhortation as 
such, hut of the reference (connected with it) to 
the glory of Christ, which Luther has made pro¬ 
minent in his free translation; Do not suppose 
that faith in Jesus Christ, our Lord of glory, 
suffers respect of persons. The construction 
which makes the antecedent extend to the end 
of v. 4 and then makes the consequent begin 
(Michaelis, Herder eto.) has been justly set aside 
by Huther; v. 4 is the consequent. The refer-, 
ence of the following exhortation to misconduot 
in worship has led to the opinion that James is 
primarily addressing the Church-wardens (Gro¬ 
tius etc). We have already shown that this 
view over against the grand prophetico-symboli- 
cal expression of the Apostle is inadequate The 
misconduct to which James refers is so general 
and important as to preclude the literal accep¬ 
tation of what follows. In the first place it can¬ 
not be assumed that such a grievance as that of 
assigning bad places to the poor had spread 
throughout the entire Jewish Christian disper¬ 
sion and in the second, it is even more improb¬ 
able that James should have received reliable in¬ 
formation concerning a disorder so universally 
prevalent. The e6v also and the Aorist indicate 
a relation which has become historical and is 
still in oourse of development. 

Into yonr common-assembly.—Schneck¬ 
enburger and al. interpret the Jewish synago¬ 
gue, Huther, the place of the Christian assembly, 
de Wette, with reference to Heb. x.*25, the re¬ 
ligious assembly. But the Article Indicates that 
the one synagogue of the entire Jewish Christian 
dispersion is meant, that is their religious com¬ 
munity symbolically described by the name of 
the Jewish place of worship. The symbol is the 
more appropriate in that it characterizes the 
family-bias to union in Jndaism. The reference 
to civil judicial assemblies, which Herder and 
aL find here, is altogether unfounded. We have 
endeavoured to bring out in, the translation the 
uniting element of Christianity. 
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If there had entered a man. —The Aorist 
not only aids the imagination by its picturesque 
force but indicates the historical fact that belie¬ 
vers with Judaistic pretensions had already 
entered the Church. 

With a gold finger-ring. —The character 
of the parables delineating and censuring on the 
one hand the factious conduct of the Jewish 
Christians towards the Judaizers proper and on 
the other towards the Gentile Christians, comes 
out in the most decided manner. According to 
Wiesinger and Huther our text gives only an 
example instar omnium for the representation of 
that sinfiil irpoocmoforifAa, while many older com¬ 
mentators see in it only a figure of the prefer¬ 
ence of the rich to the poor, and these are the 
common views. These views give only rise to 
the question whether the rich and the poor are 
to be considered members of the Christian com¬ 
monwealth (Knapp, Theile, de Wette), or unbe¬ 
lievers or hospites (Pott, Kern, Schneckenbur- 
ger). Wiesinger, in support of the former view, 
alleges that the Epistle being addressed to Chris¬ 
tian readers, the oppressive disparities between 
rich and poor should be taken as introcongrega- 
tional (ch. iv. 1; vv. 18—16; v. 1); Huther, in 
support of the latter, that the rich are distin¬ 
guished from the brethren etc.; Weiss ( Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fur ChristUche Wissenschaft , 1854, No. 
61) makes the rich a non-Christian, the poor a 
Christian. Schwegler is altogether wrong in 
making the rich the Gentile Christian and the 
poor the Jew, for it would follow from this that 
•the Jewish Christians did exhibit partiality to¬ 
wards the Gentile Christians. But he is on the 
right track in that he sees in the Epistle a re¬ 
flection of the circumstanoes of the time. Now 
we hold that the rich here and throughout the 
Epistle is not less symbolical than the rich in 
the Gospel (Matth. xix. 24 eto.) and just so the 
poor. But the attributes of the rich indicate 
whereof he is proud. He is in the first place a 
XpvoodwcrbTaoq (the word airat; tey.). That rings 
with the ancients, especially among the Jews (as a 
signet-ring) were highly esteemed is evident 
from Gen. xli. 42; Esther iii. 10; viii. 2; Luke 
xv. 22. Received as a gift it denotes the prero¬ 
gative of representing the donor; in the parable 
of the prodigal doubtless the restoration to the 
filial state. But the man with the gold ring can¬ 
not be any other than the Judaist priding him¬ 
self in and boasting of his covenant-right and 
sonship (which to the humble was indeed a veri¬ 
table gold-ring see Kom. ix.), as a */w<7oda/cr{>X^, 
a gold-finger-rmg-wearer by profession. He is fur¬ 
ther described by wearing a splendid garment 
(Xa^w/o^c) which according to Rev. xv. 6 involves 
in particular the idea of purity and connected 
therewith denotes the Jewish pretensions to pu¬ 
rity and holiness or glory. In like manner 
the garment of the poor, that is, of the Gentile 
Christian, is not stained in the ordinary sense 
tout from a religious point of view, as is proved 
by the }nmap6c Zech. iii. 8, 4. In Rev. xxii. 11 
-also it denotes the opposite of the Holy in a sym¬ 
bolical sense. According to the Jewish concep¬ 
tion of purity the Gentile Christians had entered 
the Church in such a garment; but that James 
•notwithstanding accords to them the wedding- 
garment is evident from v. 25. Raphelius on 


\afiirp6g, “nullum cerium colorem dedarat , sed 
splendidum, clarum , mtidum, seu rubrum sit, sea 
alius generis .” 

Vbr. 8. And ye were looking upon.— 

'EmpXiirecv is emphatic (Pott). Upon the b 
fopcJv Hp iffd^ra, also very significant, he who 
wears that and carries himself in wearing it. 
Instead of experiencing disgust at the spectacle 
of vanity * which manifestly looks out of that 
proud dress, they suffer thesoselves to be de¬ 
ceived by that glitter, which in their estimate 
should have been valueless, and to be awed by 
the haughty claims to it This rich man is first 
looked at, contemplated in astonishment, then 
complimented, he also stands first; meanwhile 
the eye is averted from the poor man, who is 
furthermore despatohed in a hurry. “ The dif¬ 
ference of speech to the one and to the other 
strongly marks the contrast; they are first dis¬ 
tinguished by ob—ob, then sddnv and arijbi, £de 
and kicel, /catof and vnb ?b irxddtbv gov are oppo¬ 
sites” (Huther'). The addition “or sit thon 
here, etc,” as allowing him to be seated, is in¬ 
tended to modify the hardness of the word 
“keep standing there,” but becomes a farther 
humiliation, “sit here under my footstool” 
This means certainly “down at my footstool” 
but the expression involves contempt; as it were 
under one’s feet. Not on the footstool The 
Judaist either wanted to acknowledge the Gen¬ 
tile Christian merely as hospes in the Church, or 
to concede to him at most an inferior right of 
communion. As the reading knt [for vxb B** 
—M.] indicates a tendency to soften the harsh¬ 
ness of the expression, a similar tendency may 
have omitted risv iroduv before fiov. 

Yeb. 4. Did ye not then separate among 
yourselves. —The oomments on this passage 
are wide apart. Some plead on as a declaration, 
others as a question. 1. Those who take it de- 
elaratorily: then, partly ye would not have distin¬ 
guished (according to sound judgment) among 
yourselves, partly ye would have judged after 
an evil manner of thinking (Grashof); or, “then 
ye are not any longer distinguished among your¬ 
selves, «. «., godly and ungodly” (Oeder); or, 
“then ye have not rightly judged among your¬ 
selves” (Oecumenius, Bengel); or, “then ye 
have not yet judged yourselves” (Heisen); “not 
yourselves but your garments” (Cajetan). But 
the construction is decidedly in favour of the in¬ 
terrogative form, particulary the hypothetical 
form and the brevity of the consequent. Hence 
2 , interrogatively: a. diOKptveaticu—to doubt in the 
sense of having scruples concerning a thing. 
“Ye had no scruples, etc.?” (Theile). b. to 
doubt in the literal sense: “have ye not become 
doubters in your faith? or similarly (de Wette, 
Wiesinger, Huther); e. the verb=to judge: do 
ye then not judge among yourselves?” (Augus- 
ti); or the Verb passive: “Do ye not condemn 
yourselves? (Paraeus). d. to make difference; 
did ye not make differences (in a bad sense) 
among yourselves?” (Grotius, Knapp and al). 
This interpretation passes, into e. to separate, to 
divide in a Passive or Middle sense. But the 
Middle sense lies nearest: do ye not separate, 
divide yourselves in or among yourselves? (Sea¬ 
ler, Gebser, Schneckenburger). We hold with 
Schneckenburger that the beginning of dissen- 
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gion in the Church primarily takes rise in the 
minds of those factions Christians. They are 
also at schism in themselves, which schism al¬ 
though it begins with doubting (ch. i. 6) means 
more than doubting, as is the case in our time 
with those confessional zealots ^confessional— 
pertaining to a confession, used in German al¬ 
most as the synonyme of denomination—M.], who 
suspend the communion of the Lord’s Supper 
with other Evangelicals while they are willing 
otherwise to hold fraternal intercourse with 
them. Creating dissensions reacts on the zealots 
themselves so that they become divided in them¬ 
selves. Wiesinger and Huther allege in favour 
of their exposition that SioKpiveoBat in the New 
Testament constantly signifies to doubt, which 
it does in many passages. But the Middle of our 
verb occurs in our sense in Jude 5, 22 and the 
transition from the Active (Acts xv. 9) to the 
Middle lay quite near. k ai intensifies the ques¬ 
tion. We have endeavoured in our translation to 
bring out the paronomasia of spiral and diaKpUhrre 

t in German: zerschieden and Schiedsrichter. —M.J. 
'rom the evil schism in the heart springs evil 
judging in the life. Richter: after (according 
to) evil considerations (motives), not the evil, 
etc. That is, according to the motives of na¬ 
tional preferences, claims and prejudices, out¬ 
ward position, etc. 

Reference to the faith of the poor in a symbolical 
saue as well as to the faith of the sick w. 6-7. 

Via. 5. Liston, my beloved brethren.— 
The painful earnestness of the Apostle’s mind in 
view of the dangerous symptoms he had de¬ 
scribed may be seen in his animated exhorta¬ 
tion, his lively address (see ch. i. 16) and his 
questions. 

Did not God choose the poor? —Cf. 1 
Cor. xii. 26. Huther: “poor to the world” 
[Germ, for the world.—M.]. Wiesinger: “poor 
as regards the world.” In the latter sense re¬ 
ference may be made to the analogous r£ irvevfian 
Matth. v. 8. But that condition of poverty as to 
the Spirit, simultaneously expresses a longing 
for the Spirit. But such an element would be 
out of place here, hence the sense “to the world” 
is more appropriate. These persons whom you 
call poor, because they are Gentile Christians, 
are rather poor to the world according to their 
relation to the world; but to you they ought to 
be rich, seeing they are rich in faith. The fact 
that the Ebonites afterwards called themselves 
poor as regards this world, presents no obstacle 
to this exposition. Their usus loquendi was 
doubtless rather formed after the pattern of 
James than vice versa , just as the Gnostics did 
probably borrow many of their expressions from 
Paul, not Paul from them. [But the sense 
“poor as regards the world” is after all at least 
as good as that given by Lange; it is general, 
and there is no reason why even Lange’s inter¬ 
pretation may not be included in it: the Dative 
of reference here simply shows that these per¬ 
sons were poor with reference to the world ob¬ 
jectively or subjectively or both.—M.]. 

Rioh in faith.—Not rich in the possession 
of much faith [niekt reich an Olauben . Germ.— 
M.1, but they are rich in virtue of their faith. 
8till the stress lies not only on the general being 
rich, the result of the general condition of be¬ 


lieving, but also on the particular measure of 
their being rich as contrasted with the false 
being rich of the Judaists. Who are rich in 
faith . Huther: UXovotovc b nloret not in appo¬ 
sition with rot>f (Erasmus, Baumgarten, 

etc.), but the complement of i^ehk^aro, stating 
whereto God did choose the poor (Beza, Wolf, 
Wiesinger, etc.). But taking James’ choosing 
as exactly synonymous with Paul’s we oonsider 
to be not proven. Here the word evidently sig¬ 
nifies rather calling, with reference to ethical 
good behaviour to the Divine revelation. That 
is: “ the decree (more definitely the election) of 
God is here viewed (indicated) in respect of tem¬ 
poral manifestation.” Wiesinger. Still an es¬ 
sential element of the idea of election is held 
fast. The nearer definition of the election lies 
in kqX Khjpovbpovc sc. elvat. That is: Did not 
God choose these poor according to the world 
(from among the Gentiles) who prove themselves 
rich in faith, that they also may be heirs of the 
kingdom? Gf. Acts xv. 14, etc.; Eph. ii.—It is to 
be borne in mind that only the poor to the world 
were also the “rich” among the Jews. But 
this characteristic was not enough here, while 
the correction “poor to the world, rich in faith” 
was sufficiently definite. James therefore here 
utters the same idea, on which Paul laid peculiar 
stress as the characteristic of his evangelization, 

Eph. iii. 8-6, etc .—shjpovbfiovq here, points not to 
the kingdom as future (so Huther), but as sal 
KXqpovbfiovg to the joint participation in the true 
vlodeola of the Jews.— 

Heim of the kingdom.—It is the kingdom 
of God, the real theocracy completed in the New 
Testament, progressing towards eschatological 
completion, not the latter only, as Huther main¬ 
tains. James separates from this kingdom 
whatever is particularly Jewish, describing it as 
the kingdom, that peculiar kingdom which God 
has prepared for those who love Him. The com¬ 
mon construction gives a proposition not limited 
like 1 Cor. i. 26-28, and not sufficiently proven 
by Matth. xix. 28, 26; viz.: “ chosen the poor in 
this sense that those whom God did choose be¬ 
long to this category, while those belonging to 
the category of the rich have not been chosen.” 
(Huther). It is impracticable to take the one 
expression literally, the other figuratively. 

Ver. 6. But ye dishonoured the poor 
(man).—denotes the antithesis of i/ripd- 
trare the antithesis of kfyteZaro, as Huther rightly 
observes. Still the Aorist is used, not only be¬ 
cause reference is made ton. 2 and 8, and be¬ 
cause the case is general, but its historical force 
points to a historical fact, in which Judaizing 
Jewish Christians have already taken part with 
the Jews, viz.: the dishonouring of the Gentile 
Christians. 

But la It not the rich?— These rich, who 
use violence towards themselves , i. e. the Christians, 

(of. the expressions Matth. xx. 26). The refer¬ 
ence here is not any more to the rich in general 
than before to the poor (both according to Hu¬ 
ther). The populace took as much part in the 
persecution of the Christians as the nobility, the 
former indeed were conspicuous in it Never¬ 
theless it was with the Judaists who fancied 
themselves theocratically rich, that the impulses 
to the persecution of the Christians did then still 
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originate. So e. g. the first persecution of the 
Apostles, the execution of Stephen. koX enrol, it 
is just they. All sympathising of Christian ul¬ 
tras with Judaistic Jews contained the germ of 
want of self-respect, as is the case nowadays 
with all sympathizing of the evangelical ultras 
with the ultramontanists and that of pietistic 
ultras with the confessionalists. Is it not just 
they who excommunicate you ? one might ask in 
the latter cases. 

Vbr. 7. In it not just they who blas¬ 
pheme that fair name? —Favouring those rich 
ones would involve not only want of self-respect 
but even a participation in the guilt of their 
blasphemous conduct in respect of the fair name. 
This blaspheming cannot be taken figuratively 
as if it did denote insult heaped on that fair 
name by the evil works of the Christian rich 
men themselves, as Huther rightly observes in 
refutation of the views of several commentators 
(also of Wiesinger, whose citations, e. g. Jer. lii. 
6: 61 luag rd bvoya fwv phaffyijpelTai and similar 
ones, do not prove that phaatyfuiv has the direct 
meaning “ to dishonour”), nor can the reference 
be (according to Hensler) to the Christian name, 
for that is just the transfer of that name to them; 
the name of the poor is altogether out of the 
question. It is only the name of Christ to which 
reference is made, whether believers were al¬ 
ready called xP UTrcav °L (which was the case, in 
part at least, Acts xi. 26), or not. The name of 
Christ was transferred to them as a surname de¬ 
noting at once their peculiarity and to whom 
they belonged. [They were Christ's 1 

Cor. iii. 23.—M.J. The expression is formed 

after the Hebrew model V# tnjp4 d# (d eut. I 

xxviii. 10; 2 Chron. vii. 14; cf. Is. iv. 1; Gen. 
xlviii. 16 and Acts xv. 14,17). In virtue of the 
fact that once the name of Jehovah was called 
over Israel, Israel was described the people of 
Jehovah; in like manner Christians are now the 
Christian people (the people of Christ—M.l in 
virtue of the name of Cnrist. His name is called 
fair, in opposition to the insulting blaspheming; 
it is the fair, the glorious name turf tfoxijv; the 
name of the Lord of Glory (ch. ii. 1), in which 
is all salvation (Acts iv. 1; PhiL ii. 10, Wiesin¬ 
ger). The Christian rich men could not any 
more be reproached with the sin of blaspheming 
the name of Christ (phunfHjpelv always denotes 
abusive language , Huther), than the non-Chris¬ 
tian rich men in general (the names even of 
Pilate, Gallio, Agrippa, Festus and al. may here 
be called to mind); the reproach fitted solely, 
if the Judaists were the rich in a figurative 
sense; to them it was wholly applicable. 

True fidelity of the lav? or the fulfilling of the 
whole lav? in the royal commandment of love , as 
v?ell as the damnable transgression of the whole 
law in sinning against this commandment , w. 8-18. 

Ver. 8. If, indefed, ye fulfil the royal 
law.—The connection, by the introduction of 
fikvroi , is difficult, but only, if doubts remain as 
to what precedes. James had just now reproved 
his readers for being partial to Judaists, proud 
of the law and fancying themselves rich, t. e. 
because they themselves were not free from legal 
onesidedness. The progress of the thought fully 
accords therewith: “The whole consistency of 


true fidelity to the law, to be sure, ye ought to 
exhibit, according to the commandment, thou 
shalt love,etc.; but your partiality is a breach of 
the law.” According to Huther and many others 
(Calvin, Theile etc.) James wants to meet the ex¬ 
cuse of his readers that their respect of the rich 
was the outgoing of love; but surely no Jew 
could have thought of representing irpoot*xahspl>la 
as love. Although in this case ykvroi is rendered 
certainly (indeed , German fredich) the sense is dif¬ 
ferent: igitur (Schneckenburger) and yet (de 
We tie) are also set aside by our explanation. 
[Whichever particle be chosen, frivroi is clearly 
adversative .—M. ]. 

The royal law.—The law denotes here not 
a single commandment (as Huther maintains 
with reference to Jer. xxxL 88, Heb. viiL 10; 
x. 16), for the commandment cited immediately 
afterwards embraces the whole law as com¬ 
pleted in the New Testament. It is royal not only 
because it is supreme and the most excellent 
(so WieBinger with reference to Philo, Plato and 
also Theile, Schneckenburger and al.). Although 
Christ, placing Himself on the Jewish stand-point 
calls it first and great, immediately afterwards 
He describes it as all-embracing and principial 
(Matt. xxii. 89), and this New Testament con¬ 
ception of it is found also in Paul, Rom. xiii. 8-10; 
Gal. v. 14. Now if this principial [». e. original, 
initial, elementary—M.] nature of the law and 
this its oneness , Mark xii. 82, are inferred from 
the Oneness of God, the Giver of the Law, the 
explanation that it is called royal because it pro¬ 
ceeds from God its Author, is not so far-feteched 
(Raphelius, Wetstein and al.), as Wiesinger sup¬ 
poses, who says that this is true in respect of 
the whole law; but this objection lacks point, 
inasmuch as the cited commandment is really 
the whole law; but it leads to the exposition that 
the “ royal commandment is the commandment 
of Christ” (Grotius). Its applying to kings as 
well as to other men (Michaelis) its being a via 
regia (Calvin), are explanations which do not 
reach the fundamental idea; its making kings 
(Thomas) is less remote; but it is probably 
called here the law royal and the law of the 
kingdom, because of the authority of rich men 
and the contrast between rich and poor must 
completely vanish before the authority of the 
king. Before Christ, the Lord of Glory, who 
has comprehended all laws in this one law, the 
rich are low and the poor rich (ch. ii. 1; i. 9 etc.) 
Negatively , the law completed in the New Testa¬ 
ment is a principle of perfect liberty (Acts i. 86), 
Poeitively it is a royal principle exaoting per¬ 
fect obedience to the Lord. Hence we have here 
once more the word rehetv conformably to the 
previously repeated allusions to the New Testa¬ 
ment [But why not take vdyov paathixfo 

in its plain and obvious sense, the law royal, 
“ the law which is the king of all laws ” (Alford) ? 
This rendering (with reference to Rom. xiii. 10) 
suits the context well.—M.] —mrh r$v ypn+sp? 
refers not only to rehelre but to the whole sen¬ 
tence vdfiov flaoihin&v rehelre for the vdpog Ex. xx. 
in its higher royal form is already traced before¬ 
hand, Lev. xix. 18, while that discursive form of 
the law is referred to the ministration of angels 
(Gal. iii. 19). 

To do well. (Gftrman: “ ye act beautifully,") 
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—That is: oonformably to the beautiful name, 
vhich those men blaspheme. Christianly beau¬ 
tiful, answering 1 6 the spiritual beauty or the 
glory of the name of Christ. Huther’s remark 
that here something is to be conceded, not without 
irony, to the opponents, lies outside of the context. 

Via. 9. Bat if ye respect persons.— 
epoourokiprreiv is awa£ 'key. and admirably chosen 
by James to denote Judaizing Christianity. By 
sach‘ conduct they suppose to avoid sin, but he 
tolls them: by this very thing ye are working 
Bin (ipyd£eoQai is stronger than wouiv, Matth. vii. 
28, etc.). 

Convicted by the law.—The reference 
here is certainly to the specific prohibition of 
prosopolepsy [respect of persons—M.] Deut. xvi. 
19 and similar interdictions (Huther denies it), 
isasmudi as it formulates the commandment of 
lore literally and at the same time in the light 
of it acquires a more general sense; that is, the 
law of love in its oneness, as applied to t he ques¬ 
tion under notioe, runs into an express prohi¬ 
bition of prosopolepsy. The very law therefore 
on which the Judaist plumes himself, convicts 
him as a transgressor. The choice of the word 
has here, as in Rom. ii. 25, and like 
mpdfimc ch. v. 14, a peculiar emphasis; the 
Judaisuco-Ebionite transgression of the law as 
completed in the New Testament is, as it were, a 
second falL Cf. Gal. ii. 18. 

Via. 10. For whosoever shall have kept 
the whole law.—Hypothetical case, put so as 
to apply at once to the Jewish stand-point in its 
full consequence and to the Christian, without 
being ambiguous, because the full consequence 
of Judaism leads to Christianity. The uniform 
solidarity of the law is also acknowledged by the 
Jews; henoe Rabbi Jonathan says; “ quod si 
/•dot omni a, unum vero omiilal , omnium tsl singu¬ 
lar** reus.” tv hi is to be taken agreeably to 
the preceding. Not the om definite command¬ 
ment of love (Oecumenius, Semler), which em¬ 
braces the whole but any one point of the law. 
8 ince v6uoi is rarely used to denote the Mosaio 
eemmandments one might feel inclined to take 
hi as a neuter (with Schneckenburger and Kern), 
tat since the following n&vruv , according to 
Huther and aL, renders the construction difficult, 
it is better to assume Jam&s entering into the 
Jewish mode of view which he potentiates in 
saying that every separate kvroTJ] has also the 
foil force of a v6fio$. Wiesinger says that James 
takes the most favourable oase in order to make 
Us statement as convincing as possible. But 
James is hardly willing to yield this most favour¬ 
able ease to the reader. The point to be made 
is the demonstration of the absolute inviolability 
of the law. The rrraietv may be understood as 
well of a slight offence as of a gross offence, the 
declaration holding good in eithef case; but the 
oontext seems to require the latter construction 
which is also favoured by the preposition fa. 
Whosoever offends in one point so as to fall, is 
preeminently a transgressor of all laws, i. e., he 
is an apostate. This sense follows more clearly 
from the sequel. Such an one is £vo£ 0 f, <*. e. t 
held fast in guilt [Germ, arrested—M.] for satis¬ 
faction by the suffering of punishment. Each 
separate law becomes as it were a judge who 
arrests him. 


Ve&. 11. For He who said. —The unity of 
all commandments lies primarily in the unity of 
the Lawgiver, Mark xii. 82. This implies of 
course the One Spirit of all commandments ac¬ 
cording to which all commandments are included 
in each separate commandment and the one sense: 
the requirement of love and the one recompense. 

Thoa shalt not oommlt adultery. —Dif¬ 
ferent explanations have been given of the selec¬ 
tion of these two commandments. Baumgarten: 
Beoause their transgression was punished with 
death; Wiesinger: beoause the readers are no¬ 
where charged with poLxfaexv (see for the contrary 
ch. iv.), whereas ui fovebow has the command¬ 
ment of love as its kernel, because these are the 
first duties under the law of love to one’s neigh¬ 
bour. However we have here once more to call 
attention to the symbolical character of this 
Epistle. To the Israelite the prohibition of 
adultery was at once the prohibition of religious 
apostasy to heathenism (which probably accounts 
for the transpositions Mark x. 19, etc. of whioh 
Huther makes mention), and the prohibition of 
murder at once that of lovelessness [coined from 
the German Lieblostgkeit , for want of a current 
English equivalent—M.] towards our neighbour. 
The sense therefore is probably as follows: the 
same God to whose commandment you appeal in 
your fear of intermingling with heathenism, has 
prohibited murder, of whioh you may become 
guilty by your hatred of men. We have no doubt 
that also 1 Jno. iii. 15 refers primarily to Ebionite 
oonduot towards Christian fellowship (ch. ii. 19). 
The connection of the words with Matth. v. 17- 
19 is olear. 

Ver. 12. So speak ye and so do ye.— 
Application drawn from what has gone before, 
but not a new section (Semler). Huther wants 
to connect oirroc with what follows, not with 
what has gone before. But the double ofiruf as 
well as the anteposition of kaketre refer strongly 
to what has gone before. The readers of the 
Epistle are charged not only after the manner 
of laymen to judge according to the anti-judaistio 
conception of the law, which had been laid down, 
but also to assert it in their respective spheres 
as witnesses of the truth (see.ch. iii). Thus 
they were first to speak and to testify but then 
of course also to act accordingly. 

As those about to be judged by the law 
of liberty. —This is not the explication but the 
reason of the preceding exhortation. The ques¬ 
tion comes up why here again James calls the 
New Testament the law of liberty as in ch. i. 25 
and not, as above, the royal law? The law of 
liberty is the New Testament principle of the 
new life in the Gospel of Christ, which frees us 
from the restraint of the law. Conscious that 
according to their faithful or unfaithful conduct 
with reference to this law they are to be judged, 
true Jewish Christians and Israelites must cheer¬ 
fully testify against Judaism and its legalism 
and exhibit Christian fellowship. It is true that 
this vdfiog, as such, admits least a non-observance 
of this or that commandment (Huther), but this is 
hardly the reason why it is called v6po$ ikevSepla^. 

Ver. 13. For the judgment is [will be] 
merciless. — Unmerciful is inadequate. Cf. 
Matth. v. 6; ch. xviii. 28; xxv. 85. The saying 
is primarily true objectively. The judgment 
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will be rigidly enforced according to the lore 
displayed in our life fay mercy shown to the poor, 
the suffering and the despised. But the saying 
holds also good subjectively. A hard, merciless 
man reacts by his oonduct upon his own con¬ 
sciousness; he makes* himself a hard self-tor¬ 
mentor, who cannot but see the judgment in all his 
experience and a merciless judicial decree in ail 
judgment. 

Meroy boasteth over judgment. —The 
asyndeton intensifies the antithesis. Since tcara- 
Kavxaadcu with the Genitive denotes boasting one¬ 
self against or over (see Rom. xi. 8; Jas. iii. 14), 
kXeog must not be completed by 6eov (so Calvin, 
Bengel and al.), nor interpreted as the trium¬ 
phant exaltation with which mercy by its assur¬ 
ance of grace confounds (puts to shame) the terrors 
of the judgment (so Wiesinger), or transforms 
them into signs of redemption, as says our Lord 
(Luke xxi. 88); but it rather signifies the trium¬ 
phant assurance with which the evangelizing 
mercy of believers, especially that of a James, a 
Peter or a Paul or the Gentile world excelled the 
judging spirit of the Judaists, the cheerful Gospel 
excelled the gloomy Talmud, the Church of the 
world the synagogue of the Jewish quarter and 
the evangelical confession the inquisition of the 
Middle Ages, to say nothing of the triumph of 
Christian philanthropy over modern particular¬ 
ism. 

s 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Against the genuineness of the Epistle of 
James there is probably not raised an objection 
apparently more just than that the person of 
Christ is less prominent in it than in other Epis¬ 
tles and that the author occupies a comparatively 
lower Christological standpoint than the most 
famous Apostles. It certainly does not contain 
the richly developed Christology which charac¬ 
terizes the writings of Paul and John. The 
Christology of James in general is on a level with 
that of his* brother Jude and not essentially dif¬ 
ferent from that of the synoptical Gospels. The 
mind of James is rather practical and ethical 
than dogmatical and speculative. Even in re¬ 
spect of insight into the nature of Christ there 
was among Apostolical authors doubtless a diver¬ 
sity of gifts, cf. 1 Cor. xii. 7, It is also very 
probable that James in his wisdom as a teacher 
deemed it more judicious to refer the readers 
whom he addressed, more to the moral precepts 
of the Gospel than chiefly to the Person of the 
Redeemer. On this account the comparatively 
few passages in which he speaks of Him with 
decision, as e. g. in ch. ii. 1, deserve the greater 
attention. On the sense of the remarkable ex¬ 
pression rot; icvplov i)puv ’Ijjoov Xpiorov rife 66fys 
see under Exegetical and Critical. This single 
passage proves conclusively how far James was 
from conceiving Christ (as some maintain) accord¬ 
ing to the old-Ebionite manner to have been a 
ypOJbg bvdpwnog. Describing himself as the ser¬ 
vant (bondman) of Jesus Christ (ch. i. 1) shows 
unmistakably how far he places the Master above 
himself, and describing Him as tcbptog rrjg Sdfyg, he 
not only attributes to Him a royal rank but, in¬ 
directly at least, a higher Divine nature far ex¬ 
alted above all creatures. Cf. Ps. cx. 1; Heb. i. 


18. Nor must we overlook his mentioning the 
Lord Jesus Christ at the very beginning of his 
Epistle in immediate connection with God Him¬ 
self, and his constant reference to God as the 
Father shows not indistinctly .that in doing so he 
had before his mind’s eye the high and holy re¬ 
lation of God the Father to the Son. Of equal 
importance in estimating the Christology of 
James is the circumstance of his unequivocally 
calling Christ the Lord t that is transferring to 
Him the Old Testament name of God with which 
he was familiar from his earliest childhood; ch. 

v. 7, 8. Such an appellation was only possible 
on the conviction that He, who in the Old Testa¬ 
ment is universally called Jehovah (Jahve), has 
revealed Himself in the New Testament as God 
(the Father) and as Christ. Cf. Wiesinger’s 
Commentary on James, p. 65, and Dorner*s 
Enttcicklungsgeschichte der Christologie, 2d ed., L, 
p. 95. 

2. We should wholly misunderstand James* 
reproof of the sin of respect of persons, were we 
to infer from it that he was aiming at the estab¬ 
lishment of a perfect equality in daily life or 
even in the assemblies of the Church. God Him¬ 
self sanctions difference of rank and station, 
Prov. xxii. 2; Matth. xxvi. 11. But it is contrary 
to the will of God, if men overstep the line of de¬ 
marcation which He in wisdom has drawn, turn 
it into an impassable gulf and with the existing 
difference overlook the higher unity. The ar¬ 
rangement therefore, which especially in former 
times was so frequently prevalent in many evan¬ 
gelical churches, of assigning splendid seats of 
honour to the distinguished and of putting back 
the poor as much as possible, would surely be 
contrary to the spirit of James. It is one thing 
to recognize a Divinely appointed difference, but 
it is another to make arbitrary distinction in the 
public worship of God. 

8. James also teaches the doctrine of God’s 
eternal election of grace irrespective of wealth or 
poverty or any outward prerogatives whatsoever. 
Although it is true that poverty per se is no re¬ 
commendation and wealth per se presents no in¬ 
superable obstacle (cf. Matth. xix. 26, 26; Jno. 
xix. 88, 89), it is on the other hand not less in¬ 
dubitable (and also a real compensation for so 
many things of which the poor are deprived in 
this world), that comparatively by far the great¬ 
est number of those who are rich in faith and 
heirs of the kingdom are found among the 
poor. 

4. The idea of Christian Church-life involves 
among other things the non-existence of law¬ 
suits among believers, or at least the settling of 
their differences among themselves. Cf. 1 Cor. 

vi. 1-4. The readers of the Epistle of James ap¬ 
pear however to have been far from realizing 
this ideal, and as a rule it was just the rich who 
in this respect most oppressed their poor breth¬ 
ren. This is therefore'an additional reason for 
not showing them any greater honour than that 
to which they were legitimately entitled. 

6. David was held guilty of having caused the 
enemies of God to blaspheme in consequence of 
his sin with Bathsheba and Uriah, 2 Sam. xii. 
14. Equally guilty are in James’ eyes those who 
by their oppressive conduct cause the goodly 
name of the Lord to be blasphemed to the 
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Church, the name which in Baptism was invoked 
over His people. This is again an indirect 
proof that he ascribes to the Lord Jesus Christ a 
really Divine dignity.— 

6. “ The giving of the law on Mount Sinai took 
plaoe mainly by the Son of God, who as the Angel 
of the Lord had led the children of Israel through 
the wilderness and is on that account called by 
the prophets King of Israel (Jer t xxiii. 6, 6; 
Numb. xxiv. 17; Jer. xxx. 21; Jno. i. 49; Rev. 
xvii. 14; xix. 16), and King of all kings; hence 
the words royal law refer particularly to ChriBt, 
who in His sayings and sermons did so strongly 
inculcate the duty of love (Matth. xxii. 88, 89; 
Jno. xt. 12, 17; 1 Jno. ii. 6; iv. 20, 21). To 
love oneself, that is in a well-ordered manner, is 
nothing else than taking care of one’s temporal, 
spiritual and eternal welfare, so that one’s spi- 
ritual welfare may also promote one’s temporal 
prosperity. This is done, if we are truly the 
servants of God, believe on Him and love Him. 
Now where this love of oneself is well-ordered, it 
is also a rule of a well-ordered love of one’s 
neighbour; see Matth. vii. 12.” Starke. 

7. “A single sin against the commandment of 
God {though he have kept all others) condemns 
the sinner and burdens him with the curse. If 
it is presumptuous and intentional, it deprives 
him of spiritual life, destroys faith, etc., as in the 
ease of David by adultery, in that of Peter by 
denial and in that of Adam by eating the forbid¬ 
den fruit. If it is committed through infirmity 
and haste, sin as sin carries within itself the 
venom of damnableness, although preserving 
grace and forgiveness prevent its execution. The 
law is, as it were, a garment, which is torn alto¬ 
gether, although you only take away a piece 
thereof; it is like harmony in music which is 
wholly spoiled if only one voice is out of tune.” 
Starke. 

8. “If a man transgress only one command¬ 
ment and, if it were possible, should keep all the 
other commandments of the law, he would still 
be guilty of the whole law, because he has of¬ 
fended the same God who gave the whole law and 
insists upon its being kept not according to one 
commandment only', but wholly according to all 
its parts; whence every man may abundantly 
know that there is not any single sin so trifling 
and bad as not to be liable to damnation, since 
also the most trivial offence against the law is a 
transgression of the whole law. But God for¬ 
giving the penitent even the grossest offences 
in their justification, is done for Christ’s sake, 
just as in the case of the converted their daily 
sins of infirmity, although damnable in them¬ 
selves, for Christ’s sake are not imputed unto 
damnation.” Starke. 

9. The moral life of the Church of Christ was 
at all times exposed ‘to the peril of two opposite 
rocks; moral rigorism on the one hand and anti- 
nomian l&titudinarianism on the other. The 
doctrine of James (vv. 10-12) concerning the in¬ 
divisible unity of the Divine Law is admirably 
adapted powerfully to counteract both maladies, 
la no event does he favour ascetical rigorism 
which only too frequently degenerates into soul¬ 
killing formalism. The law for which he is 
walous, is a law of liberty in the loftiest accept¬ 
ance of the term, yea the entire antithesis of au¬ 


thority and liberty is converted on his standpoint 
into a higher unity. The Divine law by no means 
opposes the Christian as keteronomy, but if he has 
received it through faith and love into his inmost 
consciousness, it becomes to him daily more and 
more an autonomy [heteronomy literally another 
law, then, living according to another law; 
autonomy literally one’s own law, then, living 
according to one’s own law, self-goverment.— 
M.]. But if on the other hand latitudinarianism 
arrives only too soon at being rigid in some 
points and yielding and lenient in others, James 
stands up with inexorable severity and adminis¬ 
ters the unity of the Divine law as that of an in¬ 
divisible whole. Even the best Christian invol¬ 
untarily is easily inclined pharisaically to over¬ 
rate some commandments and to underrate 
others (cf. Matth. xxii. 86; xxiii. 28). Many a 
man, e. g. who would fear and tremble at the 
thought of murder would little hesitate in bear¬ 
ing false witness against his neighbour. Here 
comes in the admonition, “Whosoever shall have 
kept the whole law yet offend in one point, has 
become guilty of all.” It is self-evident that 
James here does not speak of sins of haste, igno¬ 
rance or infirmity but of intentional, presump¬ 
tuous or principled transgressions (transgressing 
on principle) of one of the commandments. 
Whosoever has thus become guilty, has disturbed 
the harmony of the Divine law. Of course not 
in the sense that a murderer is therefore also a 
thief, an adulterer or a defamer, but because the 
transgressor of any one commandment disgraces 
love, which is the key-note and sum-total of all 
the commandments. The favourite notion of 
many people that the province of morals recog- 
nixes a greater or a smaller number of adiaphora 
therefore is here emphatically denied. He who 
obstinately transgresses one commandment with¬ 
out actually violating the others, omits doing so 
only because at that instant he does not feel 
himself incited to a definite act of disobedience. 
For did he feel it, he would doubtless withdraw 
himself with equal swiftness from the restraint 
of any other commandment. But where is then 
his respect of the Divine law in its totality? 
Whichever commandment be transgressed, such 
transgression always reveals tel/Uhness opposing 
on principle the chief requirement of love. 

10. The passage, “Mercy boasteth over 
(against) judgment” (v. 18) is not any more iso¬ 
lated than that it contradicts the evangelical 
doctrine of free grace. In the* Old Testament 
also the idea is repeatedly expressed that love 
and mercy disarm to a certain degree the seve¬ 
rity of that Divine judgment. See e. g. y Is. i. 
17, 18; Dan. iv. 27. John the Baptist described 
and insisted upon actual exhibitions of love as 
one of the marks of a repentance by which men 
might flee from the wrath to come, Luke iii. fi¬ 

ll. Our Lord described the blessedness of the- 
merciful (Matth, v. 7) and set forth love as the- 
standard in the last judgment, Matth. xxv. 34— 
40. This is also the spirit in which James 
thinks and speaks and no farther intimation is 
needed to show that he refers to no other Chris¬ 
tian mercy than to that which is the fruit of 
living faith and genuine renovation of the heart. 
Not only he, who loved much, may therefore 
hope for forgiveness but also he who asked for 
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much forgiveness, will now also love much, and his occupation has outwardly to wear a vile gar- 
may look forward to the judgment with greater ment, let him so much the more wear the beauti- 
calmness because this love of faith supplies to ful garment of Christ's righteousness. Is. lxi. 10. 
him and to others unequivocal proof that he has Starks:—T he masses always look more at 
passed from death unto life. Cf. 1 Jno. iii. 14. those who are splendidly attired before the world 

than at these who are gloriously attired before 
^ _ Christ. 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. Luther:—T he rich eigoy greater privileges 

The glorified Christ, the Lord of the Church, than others in things temporal, but not in things 
the object of faith. Sincere faith may still be spiritual, Luke vL 24. 

very imperfeet. Love and faith are indissolubly Lakqii Op.:—T here are rich in the world who 
united, but love is irreconcilable with partial re- are also rich in God, but there are also poor in 
speotings of persons.—Agreement of the love in- the world who are likewise poor in God and 
sisted upon by James and that described by these are most miserable for time and for eter- 
Paul, 1 Cor. xiii.—Rich and poor should appear nity, Gen. xiii. 2. 

in the house of prayer at unity among them- Hedinqbr:—T o be a beggar but a true Christian 

selves.—Christian liberty, equality and frater- is more than being emperor or king without it. 
nity.—The catchwords of the revolution only . Cramer:—B odily poverty should not hinder 
caricatures of a Gospel watchword.—The com- but pronlote one’s salvation Luke xvi. 22.—Those 
munion of saints is disgraced by lovelessness and who do not honour Christ in His members are not 
party-spirit.—Loveless judging of others ill- worthy to be honoured themselves, Luke x. 16; 
becoming to one who will be judged himself.— 1 Sam. ii. 80. 

The prerogatives of the believing poor! 1, They Quesnel:—T here is nothing greater than the 
are the elect of God; 2, they are rich in faith; name of Christ, but nothing more to be feared 
8, they are heirs of the kindom of heaven which than to bear it unworthily. 

God has promised to them who love Him.—The Starke :—The royal law of love makes all to 

Gospel opposed both to mobocracy [German be kings, who are however the subjects of the 
‘ Proletariat ,' a word always used in a bad sense; King of kings, 1 Pet. ii. 9; Rev. xviii. 6. 
this must be my apology for the hybrid mobo- Cramer : — By seeming trifles also the law 
cracy. — M.] and despotism. — “ He that op- may be transgressed. Numb. xv. 82, etc. 
presseth the poor, reproacheth his Maker, etc."' Nova Bibl. Tub.:—T he law exacts perfect 
Prov. xiv. 81.—Poverty evangelically consi- obedience. 

dered.—It is, 1, a great sin, 2, a great shame, 8, Hbdinger:—L ike as the believer ftilfils all 
a great harm, that the goodly name of Christ, the commandments of the law, so the ungodly 
wMch was invoked over us in Baptism, is dis- transgresses all the commandments, 1 Jno. iii. 
honoured for our sake; cf. Rom. ii. 28, 24.— 22.—If any mfin will allow only one sin to have 
Love the foremost requirement made by the dominion over him, he cannot receive forgiveness 
royal law of Christianity, Jno. xiii. 84, 85.—The of sins, Ps. xxxii. 2. 

inviolable unity of the Christian code of morality. Starke :—It is as culpable to be silent when 
—“ Whosever shall have kept the whole law, but we ought to speak as to speak when we ought to 
have offended in one point, etc." This saying 1, is be silent, Is. lvi. 10. 

apparently strange 2, but nevertheless perfectly Luther :—The Divine law is the only rule of 
true and therefore 8, calculated to solemnise our conduct in whatsoever we do in word or deed, 
minds in the judgment we pass on ourselves and Ps. cxix 9, 15, 22. 

to render us careful in that which we pass on Quesnel: —To be unmerciful, especially to¬ 

others.—The Christian must not, consider the wands the innocent and believers, is a sign of 
commandments of the second table to be less men being merely natural and consequently ex¬ 
holy than those of the first.—We shall be judged posed to the wrath of God, Ps. xxxvii. 26. 
by the law of liberty ; the meaning, the truth, Luther: —The unmerciful will be damned 
the solemnity and consolation of this thought.— without mercy and the merciful will be saved of 
The connection between faith, love, judgment mercy, Jer. xv. 6; Hos. i. 6. 
and acquittaL—The thought of the impending Lisco (ver. 1-9):—True faith is remote from 
judgment—1, wherein it may alarm the Christian all sinful partiality.—(w. 10-18). Of disobe- 
and 2, wherein it may again oalm his fears. dience to the Divine law.—Christianity aims at 
On the whole pericope , vv. 1-18.—Of respect of equalizing the differences among men. 
persons. 1. The character it discloses: it mani- Heubner: —All haughtiness is a denial of faith, 

feats itself a. among Christians (v. 1), A in reli- Unchristian distinguishing between sins.—What 
gious intercourse (vv. 2, 8) and c. it springs from a contradiction! to see Christians dishonour the 
impure foundations (v. 4). 2. The wrong it in- poor whom God honours.—Without esteeming and 
flicts: a. on the poor (v. 5), 6. on the rich (vv. keeping all the commandments alike the keeping 
6, 7), c, on ourselves (vv. 8, 9). The judgment it of this or that is worthless in the tight of God, — 
deserves; this is a . terrible (v. 10), b. just (vv. The assurance which love gives in the judgment. 
11, 12), c. inevitable (v. 18).— Yon Gerlaoh: —The Apostle calls Christ the 

Starke :—The Jews had the regulation that Lord of glory in order to show the nothingness 
if the rich and the poor had a cause before a of all human distinctions in His sight.—The law 
tribunal, both had either to stand or to be seated, of liberty has freed us from the bondagb of sin, 
Quesnel :—Godliness forbids not the differ- from mercenary work-holiness; we should oon- 
ence of posts of honour but simply disapproves sider therefore what a testimony there will arise 
of the rich only being respected and the poor against us in the judgment if we make exceptions 
despised, 1 Cor. xi. 22. —Whoso on account of and do not keep it in voluntary and childlike love. 
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6ms:—The Christianity of the rich is more 
frequently ungenuine and not proof than that 
of the poor.—If a father setting out on a journey 
lays down ten commandments to be observed by 
his child during his absence, and the child re¬ 
serves one to be transgressed by him—dares such 
a child appear before his father and say: Father 
I have obeyed thee, nine of the ten commandments 
I have well kept I Every sin, thus reserved and 
remaining, every continuing transgression of one 
commandment given by the same God cancels 
our righteousness before the law, so that all its 
fair numbers turn into so many ciphers. 

Niaedir:-D iversities and inequalities founded 
on the natural relations and organizations of 
society were not to be abrogated by Christianity 
hot rendered less, burdensome, they were to be 
equalised by the common bond of love and to 
become matter for the exercise of that Christian 
love. 

Vitdebaiidt :—The devil has well succeeded in 
a doable trick: 1. In making the rich think that 
faith is the disturber of all enjoyment and plea¬ 
sure, 2. In convincing the poor that faith brings 
no help. 

G. Nitssoh :—We do not call a negro a white 
nan because his teeth are white; so none may be 
ealkd righteous, who only speaks of righteousness 
or otherwise puts into practice some other part 
thereof. David says: “I keep all thy command¬ 
ments.” 

Pobuboskt:—F aith in Jesus Christ tolerates 
>o respect of persons.—The moral harmony in 
the kingdom of God (w. 10-12).—The taking to 
heart of Christian mercy (v. 18). 

Jacoby (v. 12) :— Speaking also is subjected to 
the royal law of love.—It amounts to the same 
whether our judgment be bribed by riches in 
money, in intellect or worldly education. 

Vv. 8-13—Pericope on the 21st Sunday after 
Trinity in the Grand Duchy of Hesse and else¬ 
where. 

Baits: —Lowe as to its being and working. 

J. MftixsR:—Love the being of the Christian 
life. 

R. Known:—The Christian is able and bound 
to keep all the commandments of his God.—Of 
the riohes of Christian love. 

[V. 1. Social differences are allowed among 
Christians, Rom. xiii. 7; but invidious distinc¬ 
tions and partiality in spiritual matters are dis¬ 
allowed and unchristian. In the use of the 
8ecraments, in prayer and praise, in the hearing 
of God’s Word Christians are on a level. The 
pew-system is unprimitive and unchristian. The 
Chnreh is the Lord's house, as its name implies 
(apuufe), and in the Lord’s house the rich and 
poor alike ought to be provided with equal accom¬ 
modation for worship without any invidious, 
unchristian and worldly reference to their pecu¬ 
niary ability.—Ecclesiastical preferment of per¬ 
sonal friends and relatives , as such, is another 
form of respectings of persons.—M.]. 

Wordsworth :—Contemplate the Lord of glory 
(1 Cor. ii. 8), who humbled Himself, and took the 
poor man’s nature, and joined all in Himself, 
and promises glory to humility (Luke xiv. 11; 
Jas. iv. 10). This consideration is the ground¬ 
work of the Apostle’s argument and exhortation. 
This is the glory which Christ Himself offers to 


you—not the vain glory of this world, whioh ye 
seek by preferring the rich to the poor, and by 
having men’s persons in admiration for the sake 
of advantage to yourselves (Jude 16). 

[V. 2. Christian places of worship true syna¬ 
gogues (cf. owayuyii and hrtowaytrfi Heb. x. 
26).—M.l. 

[V. 4. Wordsworth: —There are two distinct 
grounds of censure— 

1. That by this partiality they become like 
disputants in a law-suit (cf. 1 Cor. vi. 6), instead 
of being brethren: this is the rebuke in this 
clause. 

2. That they thus constitute themselves into 
fudges ; this is developed in what follows. 

V. 7. The name invoked over Christians in 
Baptism and in the Benedictions (Matth. xxviii. 
29; Acts ix. 14, 21; Rom. x. 12; 1 Cor. i. 2; 1 
Pet. i. 17).—In the Jewish synagogue that godly 
name was blasphemed (l Cor. xii. 8); in the 
Christian synogogue it was invoked, hriKhyyiq in 
the language of the Church denotes the act of 
solemn invocation. See Bingham, JSccl. Ant, 15, 
1.—M.]. 

[V. 13. Chrysostom: —“Mercy is dear to 
God, and intercedes for the sinner, and breaks 
his chains, and dissipates the darkness, and 
quenches the fire of hell, and destroys the worm 
and rescues from the gnashing of teeth. To her 
the gates of heaven are opened. She is the queen 
of virtues, and makes man like to God, for it is 
written, Be ye merciful as your Father who is in 
heaven is merciftil. She has silver wings like the 
dove, and feathers of gold, and soars aloft, and 
is clothed with divine glory, and stands by the 
throne of God; when we are in danger of being 
oondemned, she rises up and pleads for us, and 
covers us with her defence and enfolds us in hor 
wings. God loves mercy more than sacrifice.” 
—M.]. 

[Shakspeare, Merchant of Venice, Act iv. 
Scene 1. 

The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless’d; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 
etc.— 


J 2. Chapter II. 14-26. 

EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The true life of faith or faith evinced by the mercy 
of brotherly love and dead faith illustrated by heart¬ 
less demeanour, v. 14-17. 

Vkr. 14. What doth it profit, my brethren, 
if a man were to say eto. ?—James, having 
illuminated outward legality as lacking the prin¬ 
ciple of love, now takes it up as outward faith 
( Oldubigkeit) lacking both love and the energy 
of practical demonstration ( Thatbeweis), The se¬ 
quel shows what be means by practical de¬ 
monstration ; it is the full cqmmunion with be¬ 
lieving brethren in love and life. The follow¬ 
ing section (w. 14-26) supports his demand by 
examples from the Old Testament. Here it is to 
be remembered “that with James nlortc is the 
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ueoessary ground 6f ctmipia, which is evident 
from ch. i. 18-21, but of course that nUrric which 
is not without works. In disputing the former 
delusion, James adopts his characteristic mode 
of first stating in clear and well-defined language 
the fundamental thought on which all the rest 
depends and he does it by the introduction of 
brief interrogative sentences, which reject that 
false opinion.” Huther. 

What doth it profit t The Article makes tyeXog 
emphatic; what is the use, what profit does it 
bring ? That is, all the blessing of the theocratic 
faith, ultimately also in Jesus as the Messiah, 
is lost if this faith does not lead to vital fruit. 
That faith itself is then not true; hence: “ir a 

MAN WERE TO SAT, THAT HE HATH FAITH. teyi) 

is emphatic, so also Gataker, Stier, de Wette and 
al. Although de Wette’s rendering “ if a man 
PBBTBND8,” be probably too strong, the assertion 
of Huther, that the sequel does not give the lie 
to XtyeiVy is incorrect. This is certainly done 
conditionally in v. 18 where it is maintained that 
the existence of faith cannot be proved without 
works. Only thus much may be admitted, that 
James allows the faith which is merely outward 
and traditional to pass as a kind of faith, on 
aocount of its objective truth he cannot call it 
false, but on account of its subjective untruth he 
calls it dead and the contrast of dead and living 
shows that he distinguishes faith from faith. 
Now the faith which he oalls living needs no 
further complement; it is a Ttnit as to its living 
energy, while the faith without works, lacks 
owing to the absence of works the demonstration 
of energy of life. If we say “the dead body is 
without the soul,” it does not follow that we 
think also: “The living man consists of body 
and souL” Schneckenburger with reason sees 
something significant in the absence of the Article 
(edv Kiortv). Huther rightly asserts that irloric 
does not denote here nuda notitia or profeseio , 
because this idea is identical with real faith in 
the opinion of the speaker; but he is wrong in 
supposing that irtariQ always denotes the same 
thing in the mind of James. For saying, that 
rdorig in one is different from nurriq in another, 
amounts to nothing and it is false to affirm that 
fiducia cannot be denied even to dead faith. Why 
then is the subject of this faith uniformly the 
M\fwx<K ? [The distinction is manifestly between 
theoretic belief unaccompanied by the practice of 
good works and vital faith abounding in good 
works. Faith is the inward, works the outward. 
Works are the outward sign and pledge, the 
demonstration of faith within. The man drama¬ 
tically introduced in the text has faith (v. 19), 
but his faith is theoretic belief. There seems to 
be no necessity for making Atyy emphatic.—M.]. 

Bat were to have no works —That is, 
the works specifically belonging to and charac¬ 
teristic of faith. That James particularly refers 
to the works of brotherly love, is manifest from 
the sequel. 

Faith surely cannot. —The remarkable 
character of this proposition as contrasted with 
the doctrine that faith does save is variously 
gotten over. Some commentators emphasize the 
artice ^ before iriorig: that faith, such a faith 
[Bede, “tides ilia, quam vos habere dicitis”— 
M.]. In reply, Wiesinger and Huther observe 


that the Article is used, because there is a re¬ 
sumption of the previous idea, as ch. i. 8 with 
reference to irrropovfj, and ch. i. 16 with reference 
to dpapria . But the resumption of the previous 
idea is sufficient to settle the point that the re¬ 
ference is here to such a faith which has no 
works. The demonstrative therefore is not con¬ 
tained in fj only, but in ttUjtu; and one might 
translate, “ thue faith surely cannot save him.” 
Huther thinks that avrdv is emphatic, “ him who 
thus conducts himself, faith cannot save; ” but 
this would make faith an abstract objectivity. 
The reference therefore is simply to the faith in 
question, and the explanations of Theile (false 
faith), Pott (faith only) and similar ones are 
epexegetioal. Huther in his explication of abrov 
returns to the definition “the faith which has 
no works,” whereas, in order to be consistent, 
he ought to say, “the man who has no works.” 

Save him .—afoot relates not to the attain¬ 
ment of future salvation, as Huther maintains, 
but denotes, according to the idea of the New 
Testament ounjpia the present, principial salva¬ 
tion of the redemption already experienced and 
passing through progressive stages of completion 
to ultimate Balvation. 

Ybbs. 15,16. But if a brother or a sister. 
—The following example in the opinion of Hu¬ 
ther (and Wiesinger) explains the preceding pro¬ 
position by explaining that oompassion also with¬ 
out corresponding works is dead and useless. 
But the reference to dead love or even to dead 
compassion would be unheard of. The question 
in one example also is dead faith } which under 
certain circumstances hypocritically affects the 
appearance of love without however evincing the 
reality of its existence. The absence of the 
work is just the absence of love or compassion. 
The brother and the sister are as such fellow- 
believers (companions of the same faith). And 
this leads to take these personages also in a sym¬ 
bolical sense. For the duty of relieving the 
literally needy with food and raiment was al¬ 
ready recognized in the Old Testament as a duty 
of man to man; how much more then under the 
sense of duty acknowledged in the Christian 
Church. James doubtless needed not to incul¬ 
cate this duty on the believing dispersion, and 
if it was his intention, he could not limit its ex¬ 
ercise to Christian brethren. But the case stood 
differently with regard to the relation of the 
Jewish Christian to his Gentile-Christian co¬ 
religionist or also to the Gentile-Christian 
Church. That they were not literally poor and 
naked does not affect the question, for on the one 
hand they were indebted to the Apostles, who 
were more merciful than the Judaists, for their 
spiritual prosperity, and on the other hand they 
would still appear as very poor to the Judaists; 
ybpvot, as those wholly stripped of proper and 
respectable apparel, after having laid aside their 
vile raiment (see v. 2; Huther’s pressing of 
ybpvot yields no gain), and destitute of daily 
food (the different senses in which htffiepos is 
construed, amount to the same thing), t. e. desti¬ 
tute of positive familiarity with the word of God 
according to Judaistic ideas. The Jewish Chris¬ 
tians, to be sure, had progressed so far as not to 
damn the poor believers (even as the Jews already 
affected friendliness towards the proselytes of 
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the gate); they acknowledged the brotherhood 
in a general way and perchance would unctu¬ 
ously express that acknowledgment in the words 
“Go in peace,” wished them perhaps also all 
manner of good in the self-satisfying of their (the 
poor brethren’s) Christian wants, but having 
gone to that stretch ofliberality, would also dis¬ 
miss them, without having any other dealings 
with them or entering with them into the com¬ 
munion of devoted care and love (just as nowa¬ 
days the Confessionalists dismiss the Evangeli¬ 
cals with unctuous sour-sweet words). Be 
warmed! be filled 1 These words are surely not 
uttered optatively in the sense, “ May some one 
else help you” (Hottinger, Grotius and al.), nor 
imperatively in a liberal .sense (Huther), but 
connected with the valedictory salutation of 
peace they denote a cant-wish of blessing, “may 
you succeed in getting warmed etc.” The re¬ 
proach of pauperism is at the same time clothed 
in hypocritically sparing terms, hence “be ye 
wanned” not at onoe “be ye clothed” (Lauren- 
tius and aL), but alluding to it and in like man¬ 
ner “ be ye filled ” in allusion to their hunger.— 
The one who thus speaks represents the general 
tendency but points to the unctuous speakers 
who understand to couch the unsparing dismissal 
as much as possible in fair and sparing language. 
Instead of such conduct they were one and alto¬ 
gether to show love to the poor. But our example 
presupposes the case that they did not even give 
them necessaries. 

What would that profit? —See v. 14. 
8uch a benediction (wish-of-blessing) would 
porely have no value and the acknowledgment 
of brotherhood on which it is founded would ac¬ 
cordingly be equally void, just as the faith on 
which itis founded. The whole demeanour would 
be unprofitable egentibus (Hottinger) and dicenti - 
but (Sender); in general to the kingdom of 
God. 

Vix. 17. So also faith, if it have not.— 
If it does not show the life-sigu of animating 
works, which are intrinsically its property. 

For itself. [». e. in itself.—M.l—As it is dead 
ss regards the Brethren, so it is dead as regards 
itself. K off iavrijv not pleonastio (Grotius), not 
“tides sola” (Knapp), but joined with vespd in¬ 
dicative of being dead or rather of having died, 
whereby the life of faith and consequently the 
life of the believer himself is denied. And this 
being dead is not only the cause of this want of 
works (Olshausen) but also the consequence of 
the reaction of tnat want. It dies ever more 
and more of not being energizing. See Matth. 
xviiL 23 etc. 

The proof of faith by the works of faith or the 
believer's justification before the consciousness of 
the Church, w. 18, 19. 

Via. 18. But some one wiU say. —Different 
explanations are given for the introduction of an 
objection by aXA* iptl tic, although the sense of 
the passage especially with the reading x u Pk T ^ v 
Ipyw is abundantly clear. The possession of 
faith without works may be asserted but not be 
proved, since the corresponding works constitute 
the proof of faith, while the faith may be proved 
by the right works. The works therefore are 
the exhibition, the evidence of faith. Difficulties 
have been found 1. In James’ introducing this 


proposition as the expression of another person 
and not as his own; 2. in his introducing it by 
ahXd. The second difficulty disappears with the 
first. James could not well take the place of the 
objector because it was remote from the mind of 
his readers to deny the genuineness of his faith; 
but many among them were inclined to deny it 
in the case of the Gentile Christians. Hence the 
sense is as follows: but some one will rise up 
against this dead faith and with it enter the lists 
in proving the genuineness of his faith by his 
works of faith. In this sense the passage has a 
grand prophetical character. The Gentile Chris¬ 
tian world has proved by its works of faith that 
it had the true faith, but Ebionism with its 
want of consistency in Christian works of love 
that its orthodoxism was not a living faith. ahld 
therefore is here not the formula of a dialectical 
objection, as in Bom. ix. 19; 1 Cor. xv. 85, but 
the introduction of an actual historical antithesis, 
That the speaker’s faith (v. 14) is dead is pri¬ 
marily a mystery of an inward state of death, 
but there will come one who by the exhibition of 
the contrary will make manifest that death. 
James makes him express in a definite antithesis 
what he actually shall do. in order to elucidate 
the law of life that invisible faith uannot be seen 
without visible works, while the visible works 
enable us to see the invisible faith. Wiesinger 
therefore rightly maintains that the speaker 
sides with James. On the other hand the artifi¬ 
cial explanation of Huther can only be accounted 
for by the embarrassment he experienced with 
respect to aAAd. “ But some might say in answer 
to what I have just stated, defending himself: 
thou (who hast not the works) hast faith and /, 
on the other hand (who affirm that faith without 
works is dead), have works; my one-sided in¬ 
sisting upon works is not any more right than 
thy one-sided insisting upon faith.” This, in the 
first place, would be no defence of the speaker 
(v. 14), and secondly it is nowhere said that the 
speaker (v. 18) has no faith; he rather wants to 
prove his faith by his works. Stier even main¬ 
tains that the Ipya lx™, who has the word, is a 
man of pharisaic tendencies who in the interest 
of work-righteousness impugns faith; but this 
is altogether beside the connection, for there is 
no reference whatsoever to pharisaic works. On 
the other wide-differing but otherwise unimpor¬ 
tant explanations given of this passage compare 
Huther especially with reference to those of 
Pott, Kern, de Wette and Schneckenburger. It 
is proper to add that Huther himself farther on 
gives a tolerably correct paraphrase of this pas¬ 
sage and is equally right in remarking that with 
the reading ektuv Ipyov in Text. Bee. these words 
should be taken ironically. 

Yer. 19. Thou belie vest that God is one.— 
The Apostle having shown in what precedes that « 
the existence of faith cannot be proved without 
works, now proceeds to the proof that faith, even 
if granted in such a form, has a damnable effect, 
that is one issuing in fear and terror of God. 
Huther does not justly state the force of the 
Apostle’s thought in saying that James here 
shows the inadequateness of faith without works 
to salvation. For the example of the devils who 
tremble just in consequence of their manner of 
believing, not only along with their faith, nor 
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©yen notwithstanding their faith, is not simply 
designed to intensify the negation that such a 
faith is without salvation. The condition of not 
being saved is connected with the state of being 
damned. The Apostle does not start with the 
concession that the objector has faith (Huther), 
but that his faith is worthless. Huther thinks it 
strange that James does not name that which is 
specifically Christian as the object of faith. On 
this account Calvin supposed that this* whole 
section treats not of Christian faith (defide) but 
only de vulgari dei notitia. De Wette holds that 
bn characterizes the faith as being merely theo¬ 
retical, in which Wiesinger agrees with him and 
to which Huther objects without sufficient rea¬ 
son. Huther and al. consider that this article of 
faith is simply introduced by way of example 
and that just this article was selected because it 
distinguishes revealed religion from heathenism 
(Deut. vi. 4; Neh. ix. 6 etc.). But this suggests 
the additional remark that it was selected be¬ 
cause the Jewish Christians and the Jews not 
only were particularly proud of this first article 
of their faith (Schneckenburger), but also were 
wont to contrast it with the distinctly Christian 
dogma of the Triune God and the 8on of God.— 
This discloses moreover the farther consideration 
that it was their pride in this increasingly mis¬ 
understood article which kept them back as 
Jews from fully surrendering to Christ and as 
Jewish Christians from fully surrendering them¬ 
selves to the Christian faith. The monarchism 
of the Jews which was opposed to the incarnation 
of the Son of God continued in the germinating 
monarchism of the Jewish Christians. In the 
judgment of James therefore the fruitlessness or 
worthlessness of that faith is connected with the 
fact that in the shape of orthodoxism it obsti¬ 
nately remains at a stand-still on a stage of faith 
which has been laid aside and that in this re¬ 
spect it is a heterodoxy which may become a 
heresy and ultimately even a devilish antichris- 
tianity. It was just by remaining at a stand¬ 
still and by resistance offered to the completed 
revelation that monotheism originally so rich in 
vitality became dead deism. In a similar way 
the Greek article* of faith has been established 
in opposition to Roman Catholic development, 
and the Roman Catholic article in opposition to 
evangelical faith.* Where vital development is 
abhorred (perhorrescirtf) faith becomes false con¬ 
fidence in the abstract article. Wiesinger justly 
calls attention to the circumstance that this pas¬ 
sage shows that this Epistle is far from being 
Judaizing and anti-Pauline. 

Thoa doeet well.— It is questionable whether 
we are to take these words ironically (Calvin, 
Theile, Wiesinger and many others), or literally 
(Grotius, de Wette and al). They cannot be 
purely ironical, because the article is truth; 
they cannot be purely laudatory, because the 
true article is falsely held; Huther there¬ 
fore rightly observes that the ironical lies in 
the whole expression; that is, in the moment¬ 
ary appearance as if James in conceding to the 


* If Lange alludes to theflioque in the Nicene Creed it is 
only proper to remark that the position of the Greek Church 
Is sustained by Oecumenical consent, while the insertion of 
the Jllioqu* in the Nicene Creed has never received the 
sanction of an Oecumenical Council.—M. 


objector to believe in such a manner were there¬ 
with also conceding to him the true faith. “ This 
irony ” says Wiesinger “ rises into sarcasm in the 
combination of mareixyuot tocu fpiooovoi.” It may 
be doubted whether this conclusion is formally 
sarcastic. The sarcasm lies here in the naked 
fact itself. Formally it only flashes out in the 
splendid kclI which connects the greatest seeming 
contradiction and which Huther rightly does n<2 
like to see wiped off (Theile: atqui eto.). 

The devils.—Although we must not think of 
demoniacs (Wetstein), nor of the demons in the 
demoniacs (Schneckenburger) they furnish the 
most intelligible historical proof of the otherwise 
more transcendental declaration. Huther thinks 
that the reference is to the demons or apostate 
spirits according to the view which makes the 
heathen deities demons (LXX. Deut. xxxii. 17 
etc.; 1 Cor. x. 20). But the Apostle’s saying is 
perfectly intelligible without such reference, 
which may easily lead here to confusion. For 
as far as the demons are the oocasion of poly¬ 
theism they impugn the Unity of God but as far 
as thev are conscious that they are lying and 
that tne One God will visit them in judgment, 
they just appear to acknowledge the pride of 
Judaism and the defeat of heathenism. Holding 
fast to this reference we ought to p^tss on to the 
thought that heathenism also in its deepest de¬ 
mon-background is not without a monotheistic 
consciousness, and it is just this which consti¬ 
tutes its misery. To give to this idea a more 
popular shape it would run thus: the demons 
which as you hold inhabit and constitute the 
heathen world, are all monotheists but for that 
very reason they shudder. But if we emphasize 
the heathen element, we weaken the marked 
emphasis of the demon element, and this is the 
reason why we have doubts concerning said re¬ 
ference. Nor do they shudder only, because 
they expect the judgment, their judgment is al¬ 
ready involved in their relation to God. This 
shuddering fypiqauv (anraf A ey.) is more than 
trembling (Job iv. 16), a horror with the hair 
standing on end.— 

The two examples of the proof of faith by works 
as a general example of the unity of living faith of 
Jews and Gentiles , v. 20-26. 

Vxr. 20. But wiliest thou to know (it)? 
—These words denote the certainty with which 
the Apostle announces the convincing' proof of 
the uselessness of faith without works from the 
Holy Scriptures, the source of aU certainty.—The 
d before ivOpcsrre intensifies the censure con¬ 
veyed in the address, “ thou empty (not as Baum- 
garten has it, simply unwise and shortsighted 
[stupid], but empty as to faith and spirtual 
strength) man,” and which “as applied to per¬ 
sons occurs only here in the New Testament” 
(Huther). It is not perchance the fiction of an 
objector but the personification of a mode of 
thinking which is introduced as an actor, v. 1 
etc. and as a speaker in v. 16. The spiritual 
emptiness of such a man corresponds to the 
spiritual emptiness or impotence and unproduc¬ 
tiveness of his faith. The reading apxt (advo¬ 
cated by Wiesinger against Huther) certainly de¬ 
serves the preference also in respect of the sense 
because the Apostle passes from the idea of dead 
faith through the idea of unproductive faith to 
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the idea of a faith lacking the specific effect of 
faith (duauovcdai). [Oecumenius: Ktvdv indXeasv 
Mpuzov rdv y\nXij ry zUrrti avxovvra, fiydev rye 
6ul tuv tpyuv vzoordaeug KtKTTjukvov tig zhftpcjotv. 

Vee. 21. Waa not Abraham oar father. 
—The first example contrasts the father of faith 
himself with the false orthodoxy-righteousness 
of Judaism, just as Paul in Rom. iv. contrasts 
him with their work-righteousness, or more ac- 
sfinitely with their pride in circumcision. Abra - 
ham, the highest theocratical authority, which 
they share with him. 

When he offered Isaao, his son. —In ex¬ 
plaining this difficult passage we have to start 
with the preliminary statement that ducaiovv 
ipnvn Sept. ducaiovv, 6'ikmov icpivetv ) gener¬ 
ally denotes in both Testaments: to pronounce, 
declare, set one forth as, righteous in any forum of 
justice or judgment, whether in consequence of 
proved innocence or surrender at discretion, ex¬ 
piation or pardon; although there are passages 
in the Old Testament in which the sense to lead 
to righteousness, to make righteous predominates, 
Dan. xiL 8; Is. liii. 11. The most important in¬ 
stances of the former kind of declaring righteous 
are the following passages: Luke yii. 29: i6t- 
saiuoav rbv $t6v and 1 Tim. iii. 16; tdiKaiAOy ev 
zveiftan (cf. Ex. xxiii. 7; Deut. xxv. 1; Pror. 
xvii, 15; Is. v. 23; Matth. xii. 87; Rom. ii. 13); 
instances of the latter kind occur in Rom. iy. 6; 
iii 26 etc. The comparison of these different 
passages shows that to the Old Testament with 
reference to man belongs especially the idea of 
pronouncing the innocent righteous conformably to 
iii innocence, while to the New Testament belongs 
that of pronouncing the sinner righteous conforma¬ 
bly to his faith. Matth. xii. 37 must be carefully 
distinguished because the last judgment shall be 
a judgment of the works of faith. But eyen the 
Old Testament knew already the imputation of 
faith as righteousness, Qen. xv. 16. We may 
say therefore that James for the benefit of his 
readers adopts the language of the Old Testa¬ 
ment in allotting to true faith the imputation of 
righteousness by the layi&adcu tig diKaioobvyv, but 
to the proof of true faith the ducatovoBai. St. 
Paul, on the other hand, employs the two terms 
as identical (Rom. iy. 6 etc.; ch. v. 1), although 
he is well acquainted with the Old Testament 
meaning of ducaiovodai as applied to a human 
forum or even to the last judgment (see 1 Cor. 
iy. 4, 5). Huther, after enumerating the dif¬ 
ferent interpretations of this passage (Calyin: 
proved righteous before men; Baumgarten: his 
justification has been ratified before men; Gro- 
tius: he was loved as a righteous man etc.), 
adds he has been declared righteous; ” but this 
is really saying nothing concerning our passage, 
for the question is, in which sense? The dif¬ 
ference in the report is noteworthy. Gen. xy. 
6 we read: Abram “ believed in the Lord and He 
counted it to him for righteousness,” without 
any further mention of an outward declaration 
of Qod concerning it. Both to him and to the 
8cripture the thing is sure in virtue of the testi¬ 
mony of the Spirit. Very different is Gen. xxii. 
16, where the proof of Abraham’s faith is fol¬ 
lowed by the the solemn declaration of the angel 


from heaven, “By myself have I sworn etc.” 
Has not this declaration become a manifest de¬ 
posit to the house of Abraham and the theo¬ 
cratic posterity ? And that this is a decisive ele¬ 
ment is also evident from the other proof. So 
also righteousness was imputed to Rahab, the 
harlot also, not only in the depth of her heart 
but along with the proof of her faith. She did 
also experience a diKawvcOai in the congregation 
of God, Josh. vi. 26; Matth. i. 6. The term 
duccuovv consequently is used by James according 
to the Old Testament mode of expression in a 
New Testament deeper sense and denotes that 
God declares righteous in the theocratical fo¬ 
rum before the theocratical congregation con¬ 
ceived as permanent. It is the Divine declara¬ 
tion of the proof of faith in and for the kingdom 
of God, while the koyifeodai tig ducaioobvijv of 
James or the ducaiovv of Paul describes an act, 
which transpires solely between God and the 
Binner in the forum of his consciousness. 

Justified by works: if Ipyuv. —Although 
this Plural is selected with reference to the ca¬ 
tegory in question, yet it must also be remem¬ 
bered that the singular work “ when he offered 
his son” was the culminating point which com¬ 
prehended all the trials of his faith. Huther 
justly finds this pronouncing righteous in Gen. 
xxii. 16; but it was not solely contained in the 
giving of the promise on the ground of that which 
he had done; he had previously received less 
developed promises and moreover in connection 
with acts of well-doing. It was rather contained 
in the solemn declaration with which God in 
consequence of Abraham’s proof of his faith 
now sealed to him His promise with an oath, 
whereby at the same time a seal was set to the 
consciousness of Abraham. If the distinction 
which Holy Scripture draws between the degree 
of justification and that of sealing , had been better 
observed, the key to the doctrine of James in its 
agreement with that of Paul would thereby have 
also been better preserved (see Jesus Sir. xliv. 
20 ).— 

• On the altar.—Offering is sacrificing as to 
its essential element; hence Luther’s version 
“when he sacrificed” is not as wrong as Huther 
thinks; but the explanation “ when he was going 
to sacrifice” is tautological, unless the term re¬ 
ceive the doubtful interpretation of positive 
slaughtering. 

Isaac, his son. —Emphatically describing the 
greatness of the offering as in Gen. xxii. 16.— 
The example of Abraham, however, has a pecu¬ 
liar significance to the Jewish Christian readers 
of the Epistle. As Abraham obediently offered 
to the God of revelation his theocratic offspring 
with whom the promise seemed to be indissolubly 
connected, so were they also to learn to distin¬ 
guish their natural national feelings from the 
promise of God and offer them for their entranoe 
into the New Covenant. 

Yeb. 22. Thon seest. —We read the verse 
with the majority of commentators as an asser¬ 
tion and not as a question (de Wette, Lachmann 
and al.). And what then? Not, perchance, 
that the works were added to his faith, but that 
faith and works flow forth in one gush of the 
Spirit and doubly cover each other; faith was 
actively joined with his works as the foundation, 
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the works were reactively the completion of his 
faith. 

That faith was working together with 
his works. —Most commentators perceive here 
the antithesis, “ neither faith was wanting nor 
the works ” (Bengel: quid utravis part alien eon - 
ferat; similarly Erasmus etc. Wiesinger.). Ac¬ 
cording to the opposite view the propositions are 
designed to demonstrate the necessity of works. 
Thou seest that faith was active in works and 
had to be completed by works (Estius: operosa 
fuit, non otiosa. Calvin). Huther, “ The second 
hemistich is not in antithesis with the former, 
but constitutes its complement: faith being ac¬ 
tive with its works, itself reached its completion.” 
But James evidently does not wish to lay so one¬ 
sided an emphasis on the necessity of works; his 
object is rather to vindicate the unity of both, as 
is manifest from w. 18 and 28. Primarily he 
demanded works as the proof of faith, he now de¬ 
mands them also with reference to the ediKaifthj 
v. 22 as the completion of faith . The first propo¬ 
sition therefore stands for the proof of faith, al¬ 
though not as demanding the necessity of faith 
which was self-evident to him and to his readers. 
awfjpyzL certainly cannot mean “faith was aux¬ 
iliary in his doing ” as Huther rightly observes 
against Hofmann and Wiesinger; nor hardly, 
“it was the awepydc of his works, it operated 
not by itself but with his works” (Huther), 
which gives not a clear idea. Kern sought to 
avoid this dualism by taking ro7f Ipymg as Dat 
commod., “ it operated to the production of his 
works.” airv joined with the verb may be con¬ 
strued as having additional force, i. t. along with, 
but also intensivo-synthetically, i. t. united to, joined 
with (not to mention that it may mean: quite, 
thoroughly, owrlpvo etc.) Mark xvi. 20 etc. We 
take the passage in the latter sense thus: “ Faith 
manifested itself operatively at one with the works.” 
Faith aided in the completion of the work and 
the work aided in the completion of faith.— 

Faith was made complete.— eretei&Orj is 
taken by many as completed proof, that is decla- 
ratively (Calvin, Bengel etc.), against which 
rendering Huther with reason insists upon the 
expression, “ it was completed,” not in the sense 
it had been imperfect but that it was consum¬ 
mated in the exercise. But here again we have 
to remind the reader of the significance of the 
term reXeloaic in this Epistle (of. ch. i. 4, 25; iii. 
2; v. 11). Abrftham by his faith-offering at¬ 
tained typioally and ideally the releUxnc, which 
the Jewish Christians were to attain by the full 
proof of Christian love out of [as the ground and 
source of—M.] faith and with them all Israel 
was to attain it. 

Ver. 28. And [thus] the Scripture was 
fulfilled. —That is the passage Gen. xv. 6 here 
cited from the Sept, (with the exception of 6k for 
Kal) which gives a passive rendering to the active 
language of the original. So Paul quotes the 
LXX. Rom. iv. 8; Gal. iii. 6. James, it is evi¬ 
dent from this declaration, was fully oognizant 
of the predication of that passage concerning 
Abraham’s righteousness of faith and was far 
from disputing it But on that account, as Hu¬ 
ther rightly maintains, we are unable to adopt 
the definition of brfoipAdr? which is given by the 
majority of commentators, viz.: then was con¬ 


firmed, or that of Hofmann: then was proved that 
God had rightly estimated the faith of Abraham 
(Wiesinger, “then it was shown ( erwiesen ) that 
the Scripture was right”). The meaning of 
irfajpovv forbids such definitions. Moreover, 
strictly speaking this saying cannot be referred 
to the written declaration of Holy Scripture but 
to the Divine act on which that declaration is 
founded, t. e. the A oyi&afku, or to the prophetical 
sense of believing Abraham himself. But, on the 
other hand, we cannot adopt the exposition of 
de Wette and Huther, “then was realized,” for 
that righteousness of faith was a reality from the 
very first. The fulfilling denotes throughout the 
completed, decided and manifested development 
of a seed of faith which until then was germ-like 
concealed, whether it be a prophecy or a type 
(cf. Matth. ii. 16; v. 28 etc.; 1 Kings ii. 27 etc.). 
That righteousness of faith of Abraham reached 
its ntypuoiq or reXelcxng in its proof and verifies* 
tion, as it was sealed by the now openly stated 
Divine testimony. The act of feith itself and the 
subsequent sealing in the life of individual be¬ 
lievers answer to the Old Testament Abr&hamio 
foundation and the New Testament completion. 
That proof and verification of faith was on its 
real side rektluaiq, while, on its ideal side viewed 
as the completion of the prophetical word of the 
Spirit on which the written word is founded, it 
was ir?J}po>Gic. And this n'kijpwnq was manifested 
in his being called the friend of God. Not liter¬ 
ally but substantially he was honoured with that 
appellation from the beginning Gen. xxii. 16, and 
afterwards also was referred to in the Old Testa¬ 
ment as the beloved of God 1 Chron. xx. 7; Is. 
xli. 8. This honourable appellation has devel¬ 
oped the epithet “ the fHend of God” among the 
Jews and the Mohammedans (Wolfs curst, and 
Theile.) El-Khalil-Allah ” or, as he is more 
usually called, “El-Khalil,” simply “the friend,” 
“is a title which has in Mussulman countries su¬ 
perseded altogether his own proper name.” 
Stanley’s Jeutish Church p. 14. “Abraham is the 
Zoroaster of the Semitio race; but he is more 
than Zoroaster, in proportion as his sense of the 
Divine was more spiritual, and more free from 
the philosophy of nature and the adoration of 
the visible world.” Bunsen, Bibelwerk, II., 88. 
See also Max Miiller’s Essay on Semitic Monothe¬ 
ism in the London Times of April 14 and 15, 
1860.—M.]. “In Gen. xviii. 17 the LXX. add 
the words rov nai6o$ pov to curb ’A fipadp, for which 
Philo substitutes TovfiXovpov” Huther. Hoftn&nn 
defines the expression “the friend of Ood by 
“who loved God,” while Huther disputes that 
definition and gives the opposite one “whom God 
loved.” But both entangle themselves in a 
false antithesis. The friend is at once loving 
and loved and indissolubly so. And although it 
remains a fixed fact that Abraham’s love was the 
consequence of God’s love to him, it is also evi¬ 
dent that Abraham’s good conduct, that is his 
self-sacrificing loye, is intended to be brought 
out. But he was not only made “the friend of 
God” (Grotiu8 hdJfhi=factu* est), but he was 
called and honoured as such. And this was the 
way in which he was k6iKat£i0Tj for the kingdom 
of God. Wiesinger’s assertion is therefore in¬ 
correct that 6uuuovo0ai refers to righteousness 
before God and not (as Calov and aL) to right- 
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eousness before men. Bnt this 44 righteousness 
before men ” requires to be defined in the man¬ 
ner indicated above. 

Vie. 24. Ye see that by works a man is 
jsstiiied. Out of (&$ ipyuv) works .—The prepo- 
tition is not interrogative (Griesbach), nor im¬ 
perative (Erasmus), but indicative (Luther). 
Recollecting that Sucaiovrai here as in v. 21 does 
not refer to justification by faith before God, but 
to the proof of faith before the congregation or 
the forum of the kingdom of God (in the sense of 
being declared righteous to the world, cf. 1 Tim. 
iiL 16), the seeming opposition of this passage 
to Rom. iiL 28 and al. is set aside. Per se 
therefore p6vcv might be connected with SiKaiovrat 
thus 44 not only by faith but by works a man is 
justified, 11 but firstly this would not give a pure 
antithesis as in v. 18, and secondly, the preposi¬ 
tion v. 26 could then not follow, pdvov therefore 
must be joined objectively with ntorsos in the 
sense of bare faith, faith without works (so 
Theophylact, Grotius, Wiesinger, Huther and al. 
of 1 Cor. xii. 81 ; 2 Cor. xi. 28 and other pas¬ 
sages). 

Vn. 26. But likewise, Rahab, the harlot. 

—& indicates the contrast between the two 
examples, bpoios their similarity. The contrast 
oomes out strongly in the fact that Rahab was a 
harlot The Article denotes that she was the 
historically known personage without intensify¬ 
ing the idea which however must not be weakened 
by the exposition “hospita” (Lyranus) or 
“idolatra” although she was both in reality 
(Rosenmfiller). But the circumstance that she 
was a Gentile is implied. The supposition of de 
Wette and al. that this example was chosen with 
polemical reference to Heb. xi. 81, because there 
she is praised on account of her faith, Wiesinger 
rejects with the appropriate observation that 
there as here it is the work-proof of her faith 
which is rendered prominent, as indeed the whole 
ehapter (Heb. xi) lauds faith as the power of. 
conduct well pleasing to God. Wiesinger (fol¬ 
lowing Calvin) also brings out the real motive 
for the selection of this example. To the example 
of Abraham, who was the prototype of all true 
kith, is now added another as remote from it as 
possible, 44 that # of a woman, a Canaanite, a 
harlot.” The Apostle’ s motive, however, must be 
taken even more concretely. Doubtless Rahab 
tiands here as the representative of Gentile 
Christians in their works of faith. Just as 
Abraham by the sacrifice of Isaac, from being a 
Jew, hedged in by his nationality, became the 
patriarch of the spiritual Israel, a pattern to the 
Jewish Christian readers of this Epistle, so the 
esse of Rahab is an example drawn from the Old 
Testament of the ability of Gentiles becoming by 
■cans of their work of faith the spiritual com¬ 
panions of Abraham and his children. Now she 
was justified not only in that her life was spared 

£ >h. ii. 6,22 etc.) but in that she became a highly 
oured mother in Israel, as tradition informs 
m (Maith. i. 6). 

when she received the messengers.— 
One might always think that James selected the 
A yyekoi instead of KardoKorroi (Heb. xi. 81) 
i* allusion to the circumstance that the Gentiles 
•f his time were so ready to receive the messen- 
S*n of the Gospel. Although the im6 of the 


verb may not have the secondary meaning 44 clam 
excipere,” (Theile) still it suitably intensifies the 
idea. She hospitably received the messengers 
and sheltered them, she received them forthwith, 
as the Gentiles received the messengers of the 
Gospel rejected and persecuted by the Jews. 

And sent them forth by another way.— 
Cf. Josh. ii. 15. It is not simply that she let 
them go, but that she thrust them off with saving 
haste and effort, as it were by force. So Festus 
the Gentile sent Paul to Rome in order to deliver 
him from the persecutions of the Jews and so for 
a time the Roman rulers in general, but espe¬ 
cially believing Gentiles protected the messengers 
of the Gospel from the fanaticism of the Jews. 
The way of the deliverance of the messengers, 
however, waB not only another way, but an un¬ 
common one (hkpg 66(f) [*. e. diet rfjs dvpidoq. —M.]). 

Van. 26. For as the body without spirit. 
—The spirit can only describe the constant, 
inward vital principle (and in its actuality), 
which gives motion to the living body. Conse¬ 
quently not the soul as a quiescent Bubstance, 
nor that which animates (Wiesinger), and still 
less the irvevpa as “halitus” (PiBcator and al.). 
The spirit in its actuality is the hipyeia of the 
body, without which it is dead. By comparison 
therefore faith is dead without (corresponding) 
works. It is an unnatural conditfon for the 
body to exist without spirit; consequently the 
reference here is to a faith which has passed 
into an unnatural condition. James, therefore, 
cannot mean that works must be added to faith; 
he rather sees in the works (with the Article), the 
collective phenomenon, that form of life which 
renders visible the vitality of faith, its animating 
energy (although not absolutely love, as Theile 
maintains) or entclechy. The seeming incon- 
cinnity of the figure, to which Huther calls 
attention, that while on the one hand, the body 
is visible and the spirit invisible, faith on the 
other is invisible and the works visible, disap¬ 
pears if it is remembered that the spirit also in 
virtue of its actuality effects the higher visibility 
of the body. Being dead and being alive is the 
decisive antithesis, in which, however, the separ¬ 
ate members also are brought into comparison. 
James is therefore far from forming a dualistic 
conception of real faith, he rather takes it really 
as a productive power much as Aristotle does the 
idea, and with reference to public proof he will 
recognize it only in its' expression by works 
which almost recalls Hegel’s idea that the true 
in the individual authenticates itself in its process 
of developmeht as fact. 

James'* doctrine of faith in this chapter in relation 
to the doctrine in Bom . ill. 28; Qal. ii. 16, and al. 
—We refer in the first place to the Introduction, 
to the foregoing exegesis, to our exposition in the 
History of the Apostolic Age, I., p. 171; and in 
the next place to Huther, p. 126, and the Supple¬ 
ment to his Commentary, p. 208. Huther, with 
reason enumerates three views. 1. James and 
Paul agree in thought but differ in expression. 
This was the prevalent view before the Refor¬ 
mation, and in modern times the view of Neander, 
Thiersch, Wiesinger, Huther, etc. 2. The doc¬ 
trine of James contradicts that of Paul. So 
Luther, de Wette, Kern, Baur, Schwegler. 8. 
There is certainly a difference in doctrine of 
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subordinate importance jet without prejudicing 
their higher unity. So Schmid ( Bibl. Theol .^, 
Lechler, Weizsacker (see the last supplement in 
Huther, also the controversy with Weiss and 
Weizsacker, p. 130, 181). Ad 1. Theophylact 
and others. The ipya are different in both in¬ 
stances, Paul mentions the opera legis, James the 
“ opera fidei.” “This is also righ^” as Huther 
correctly observes. Paul deals with the ergism 
of the Jews, James with their orthodexism. 
Huther moreover urges with reason that Paul 
does not attribute justifying power to the opera 
fidei. A second distinction in the idea of nlong 
was therefore necessary. This has been pointed 
out by Oecumeniu8, Neander and al.; viz. “that 
James takes faith per ee simply as the mere notitia , 
the considering things as true etc.” It is evident 
that he knows such a kind of faith but it is 
equally certain that he does not acknowledge it 
as living faith; not any more than Paul, who 
was equally familiar with Jewish orthodoxy 
according to Rom. x, but insisted with equal 
firmness, that faith must work by love or authen¬ 
ticate itself by works (Gal. v. 6). Wiesinger 
(with whom Huther agrees), however, Is right 
in maintaining against Schmid, Olshausen, Ne¬ 
ander and al., that it is one thing to say “ to 
become righteous by (qut of) faith authenticated 
(proved) in works,” and another “to become 
righteous by works in which faith authenticates 
itself.” This brings us to the third and most 
important distinction, the different senses of 
diKOiovodcu. Here Wiesinger and Huther also go 
asunder. Wiesinger (in connection with Hof¬ 
mann) maintains that man, having been justified 
by faith, becomes personally righteous by his 
works in which faith authenticates itself: that 
justification in relation to God becomes a justifi¬ 
cation according to a man’s behaviour towards 
God. Huther, on the other hand, holds that by 
dixatovv Paul describes that declaring righteous 
or free [i. e. from guilt and punishment, German 
Freisprechen —M.] on the part of God which puts 
the believer into the new filial relation to God, 
whereas James understands by it that declaring 
righteous or free on the part of God in virtue of 
which the man regenerated into a child of God 
receives in the judgment aorrjpia. But the two 
views are not quite clear. In the first the idea 
of the forum is wanting, where the ducatovadai is 
to take place, in the second the forum of the last 
judgment is improperly anticipated. It is of 
course understood, that according to Paul also, 
men will be judged in the last day with reference 
to their fruits of faith (2 Cor. v. 10), but in that 
judgment Abraham also has not yet stood, where¬ 
as on the other hand righteousness of faith and 
aomjpla along with it, are acquired only in an 
ideal judgment. But between the first Divine 
forum in a repenting conscience and the last 
forum in the judgment of the world there lies as 
a middle forum the public attestation of the 
believer in the consciousness of the theocratic 
congregation; outwardly to the Church an au¬ 
thentication, inwardly to believers a sealing. 
By the selection of the term, therefore, James 
wished the Jewish Christians to understand that 
with the Church he could not acknowledge them 
as believers, if they were lacking the full consis¬ 
tency of Christian deeds. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Both aocording to James and Paul (Rom. L 
16, 17) the doctrine of the sinner’s justification 
before God is one of the principal doctrines of 
the Gospel. The question of the true Israelite 
“ What shall I do, that I may have eternal life?” 
(Matth. xix. 16; Mark x. 17; Luke x. 25), 
rightly considered, is the most vital question for 
every sinner desirous of salvation. It is so 
much the more melancholy that the dispute con¬ 
cerning the doctrine of justification by faith (out 
of faith), or of justification by (out of) works has 
in every century of the Christian era given rise 
to so much misunderstanding and called forth so 
many attempts to show that James and Paul are 
irreconcilably contradicting one another. How 
little the doctrine of the one differs from that 
of the other, if we understand the meaning 
which each attaches to the terms faith, work* 
and justify, has been sufficiently illustrated is 
the exegesis of this passage. See “Exegetical 
and Critical.”—Considering this, we cannot but 
regard the well-known opinion of Luther on the 
epistola straminea, which is partly based on 
James’ doctrine of justification, as the fruit of an 
unfortunate misunderstanding. Nor do we find 
in these propositions of James any positive oppo¬ 
sition to the doctrine of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles. But we hold it to be very conceivable 
that Paul’s doctrine of justificatioq was either 
involuntarily misunderstood or designedly per¬ 
verted into an excuse for the flesh by the readers 
of the Epistle of James and that he was on that 
account constrained powerfully to oppose those 
who degraded the doctrine of grace into a cloak 
of sin. He therefore contends not against Paul 
but against a one-sided Paulinism, which in 
some hands might easily turn into unchristian 
Antinomianism and an unholy spirit of emancipa¬ 
tion. Both James and Paul are well entitled to 
a hearing and every view or consideration of the 
way of salvation, which silences the one at the 
expense of the other, is decidedly unfair. Paul’s 
preaching is glad tidings to all who are con¬ 
scious of the absolute impossibility of being 
saved by their own virtue and strength, and the 
exhortation of James is a wholesome corrective 
for all who are apt to forget what Paul himself 
did teach that true faith must work by love 
(Gal. v. 6). Paul sets into prominent relief the 
great antithesis of grace and sin, James (as well as 
our Lord, Jno. xiii. 17) that of knowing and doing. 

2. It is of the utmost importance that while, 
on the one hand, justification and sanctification 
must be distinguished the one from the other, on 
the other hand the one must never be separated 
from the other. The true preaching of the Gos¬ 
pel involves the necessity, of Christ in all His 
fulness being set forth both in us and/or us. If 
justification and sanctification are confounded, 
or if the latter is made the foundation of the^ 
former we open the door to self-righteousness; ii 
justification and sanctification are separated, we 
deliver an open passport to injustice. The true 
union of the “for us” and the “in us” requires 
that justification be put first, but that sanctifica¬ 
tion be neither put in the background nor in the 
foreground. 
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8. What James says concerning the faith of the 
devils (y. 19) is important on several considera¬ 
tions 1. As affording proof of the existence of 
personal, self-conscious evil spirits. 2. As af¬ 
fording proof of their original goodness and 
communion with God, which consequently shuts 
out indirectly all reference to dualism in the 
question of the origin of moral evil. 8. As af¬ 
fording proof of the infinite misery of the fallen 
angels; to have a faith which yields no consola¬ 
tion but only excites terror and shuddering, must 
probably be the highest degree of misery. 4. As 
indicating the low and sad standpoint occupied 
by one who confesses the Gospel without the ex¬ 
hibition of love-working Christianity; his stand¬ 
point is not Christian but devilish. 

The way of acquiring the favour and friendship 
of God in all great essential features was virtu¬ 
ally the same under the Old Covenant as under 
the New. The example of Abraham, in particu¬ 
lar (Gen. xv. 1-6), which is also used by Paul 
(Bom. iv.) exhibits this unity of the way of sal¬ 
vation under both Testaments in the clearest 
manner. 

6. The case of Rahab, the harlot, who is intro¬ 
duced as a pattern to the believers in Christ 
Jesus (cf. also Heb. xi. 81), affords a striking 
proof that God exalts the mean and regards the 
miserable and exhibits a lofty memorial of the 
spiritual emancipation and exaltation of woman 
by Christianity. It is wonderful that just the 
most fallen and disgraced women of the Old Tes¬ 
tament are preferred.to honour in the New. Do 
lot even Thamar and Bathsheba shine in the 
genealogy of our Lord ? Matth. i. 

6. “whatever is transitory is only a simili¬ 
tude.” Nature the symbol of graoe, the body 
permeated by the spirit the figure of living and 
active faith, but the cold corpse also is the re¬ 
presentative of a merely outward form of spiritual 
life, from which life itself has vanished. 

7. “If James calls faith without works a dead 
faith, he sujrely cannot mean that the works, the 
oatward and the visible render faith living and 
that they constitute the life of faith but he had 
to presume that true faith includes [carries 
within itself] life, the animating principle, from 
which the works must emanate, and that this 
must make itself known in the works. He con¬ 
fers the want of works as proof of the want of 
vital faith and therefore he calls such faith a 
dead faith.” Neander. 

8. Luther (in his Exposition of 2 Pet. Ed. 
Irmischer, VoL LXX., p. 223 sq.) exoellently 
■aysconcerning the fruits of faith: “although 
they belong to our neighbour, in order that they 
may redound to his benefit, yet does that fruit 
lot fail became it make* faith stronger.— It is 
therefore altogether a very different strength 
than bodily strength for it decreases and is con- 
nmed; but this spiritual strength, the more we 
exercise and practise it, the stronger it grows, 
ud it decreases if it is not practised.” 

[V. 14. On the error which James combats, 
compare the following passage from Tertullian 
(‘de Poenit* c. 6): “ Some persons imagine that 
they have God if they receive Him in their heart 
•id mind and do little for Him in act; and that 
therefore they may commit sin, without doing 
violence to faith and fear; or in other words 
7' 


that they may commit adulteries, and yet be 
chaste, and may poison their parents, and yet 
be pious! At the the same rate they who commit 
sin and yet are godly, may also be cast into hell 
and yet be pardoned! But such minds as these 
are offshoots from the root of hypocrisy and 
sworn friends of the evil one.” 

V. 16. There is opus fidd , the work of faith; 
fide* gum operator, faith that worketh; that is St. 
Paul's faith (1 Thess. i. 8; Gal. v. 6), and faith 
that can show itself by working, that is St. 
James’s faith (ii. 18). And without works it is 
but a dead faith, the carcase of faith; there h 
no spirit in it. No spirit, if no work; spectrum 
est , non spiritos: a flying shadow it is, a spirit it 
is not, if work it do not. Having wherewith to 
do good, if you do it not, talk not of faith, for 
you have not faith in you, if you have wherewith 
to show it and 8how it not. Andrewes. 

V. 20. Beveridge (on Art. 12 “of good works”): 
“Though it be for our faith only, and not for our 
works that God acoepts us, yet our works as well 
as faith are acceptable unto God, yea, and they 
necessarily spring out from a true and lively 
faith, so that it is as impossible there should be 
true faith without good works, as that there 
should be good works without true faith; for as 
without faith our works are bad, so without works 
our faith is dead. And therefore a true faith may 
be as evidently known by its works, as a tree is 
clearly discerned by its fruit [Article 12 of the 
Articles of Religion established in the Church of 
England and Prot. Episo. Church in the United 
States reads as follows: “Albeit that good works, 
which are the fruits of faith and follow after 
justification, cannot put away our sins and en¬ 
dure the severity of God’s judgment: yet are 
they pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ, 
and do spring out necessarily of a true and 
lively • faith; insomuch that by them a lively 
faith may be as evidently known, as a tree dis¬ 
cerned by the fruit.”—M.]. If I see fruit grow¬ 
ing upon a tree, I know what tree it is, upon 
which such fruit grows. And so if I see how a 
man lives, I know how he believes. If his faith 
be good, his works cannot but be good too; and 
if his works be bad, his faith oannot but be bad 
too; for wheresoever there is a justifying faith 
there are also good works, and wheresoever there 
are no good works there is no justifying faith.” To 
this last statement Wordsworth adds the follow¬ 
ing judioiousmodification. “Supposethe case of 
a person who has been baptized, and has a lively 
faith and earnest resolve to serve God, and that 
he is suddenly taken away froip this life, with¬ 
out having time to show his faith by his works. 
Or suppose the case of an infant dying after bap¬ 
tism. Then Faith saves. No man can do good' 
works without Faith; but faith without works 
saves a man, if God thinks it fit to remove him 
out of this life, without giving him time for work¬ 
ing, and if God knows that he would have worked, 
if he had had time for working. Indeed in such 
a case Faith itself is work; according to our 
Lord’s saying, This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on Him, whom He sent” (Jno. vi. 28,29). 

V. 26. Wordsworth. “Kahao received the- 


spies, who were sent before Joshua, the type of 
Jesus, and who were types of the Apostles of 
Christ, and hearkened to their message and sent 
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them forth in speed (bcfiatovoa) by a cord, by 
another way (other than that by which they had 
come), viz. by the window , from which she tied 
the scarlet cord by which they were let down 
(Josh. ii. 15-18), and thus obtained deliverance 
for herself and family by her faith, when her 
eity was destroyed. Thus she was an example 
very applicable to those whom St. James ad¬ 
dressed, who, by receiving the Gospel preached 
by the Apostles, might escape the woes impend¬ 
ing on Jerusalem, as she escaped those which 
fell qgpon Jericho (cf. Heb. xi. 81), and who 
would be overwhelmed in that destruction, if 
they neglected so great salvation.”—M.]. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The Christian utility-principle.—Faith with¬ 
out works.—A faith that cannot save us, cannot 
possibly be the true faith.—Love the touchstone 
of faith.—Pious works behind which lurks not 
seldom hardness of heart.—Those who unwit¬ 
tingly communicate to other their temporal 

g oods prove thereby that they received of their 
k)d only little or nothing of spiritual goods.— 
The contention of dead and. living faith.—Un¬ 
fruitful monotheism.—The faith of devils in its 
infinite diversity 1, from the faith of good angels 
and 2, from the faith of believing Christians.— 
Abraham the true friend of God: 1. God calls 
and Abraham obeys, 2. God promises and Abra¬ 
ham confides, 8. God tries and Abraham stands 
fast.—The friendship of God compared with the 
friendship of the world. What the friend of 
God shuns, enjoys and expects. Why is it just 
faith, provided it be living and active, which 
makes the sinner so well-pleasing to God ? An¬ 
swer: 1. Because of the honour it gives to God, 
2. because of the struggle it costs us, 8. because 
of the fruit it bears for the benefit of others.— 
Rahab, the harlot of Jericho a guide to the 
heavenly Jerusalem.—What the sight of a corpse 
suggests to a believer of the Gospel.—According 
to James also the sinner is justified not propter , 
sedper fidem. 

On the Pericope. Commendation of a living 
.faith; 1. The sense in which James exhorts us 
thereto, 2. The connection of his doctrine with 
•the doctrine of the Gospel, and in particular 
with that of Paul. 8. The importance it will 
always have and has now. a. There are men 
•who have neither faith nor works; b. others 
who have works without faith; c. others again 
who have faith without works; and d. many 
whose faith and works leave much to be wished 
for. For each one of these diseases and one- 
. sidednesses the ever-repeated consideration of 
.James’ doctrine is wholesome medicine. 

Starke :—To boast of faith without having it, 
is very common, Tit. i. 16.—Neither true faith 
;nor true love consists in bare words, 1 Jno. iii. 
17, 18.—We usually refer the poor to the Provi¬ 
dence of God and it is just this Providence that 
refers them to us, 1 Tim. vi. 18.—A rich man 
•ought to rejoice in being God’s hand, whereby to 
do good to the poor;—Prov. iii. 27, 28.—Saving 
faith is not either dead or living, but it is only 
and always living and this is properly true faith; 
whereas dead faith is properly not true but false 
.faith. But apart from the article of justifica¬ 


tion both agree in this respect, that just as trne 
and living faith consists of three parts, viz. 
knowledge, assent and trust, so false and dead 
faith consists of these three parts but its know¬ 
ledge is only historical, its assent only human 
and its trust only carnal or a conceit of God’s 
grace drawn in carnal assurance, Matth. viL 21, 
22; Luke xiii. 25.—Works are not the life or 
soul of faith but only an infallible mark of the 
same, Heb. xi. 8, 17.—The devils believe and 
know in particular four articles of our faith, 
Matth. viii. 2, 9. They know 1. that there is a 
God, 2. that there is a Christ, 8. that there will 
be a final judgment, 4. that they will then be 
tortured. But this knowledge does not minister 
to their peace and salvation, but to their alarm 
and damnation. 

Hedinqer: —If true faith consists only in 
knowledge and outward assent, the devil also is 
a believer and consequently blessed, 1 Jno. ii. 

8, 4. 

Luther: —Not fear and terror, but joy, peace 
and consolation in the conscience work true 
faith, Rom. v. 1. 

Quesnkl; —Even the devil is not an atheist; 
what then are we to think of those who boast 
that they believe nothing and are not afraid of 
anything? Ps. xiv. 1.—Some hope to be saved 
by a faith which does less to them than the faith 
of devils, Job xxi. 12,18. 

Lanqii Op. :—The emptier a vessel, the more 
does it sound and resound; just so the hypocrite 
who lacks faith, Ps. xciv. 4. 

Quesnel :—Works live by faith as by the spirit 
which animates them, Rom. xiv. 23. 

Luther: —Works do not make us righteous 
but cause us to be declared righteous, Luke xvii. 

9, 10.—All the world has admired the offering 

of Abraham; what may not come to pass, since 
God has offered His own Son? Rom. v. 8; viii. 
32.—Faith is the mother who gives birth to fhe 
virtues, as her children. ' 

Starke: —All true believers are the friends of 
God and this is the peculiar prerogative of be¬ 
lievers of the New Testament. Jno. xv. 14, 16.— 
The faith of converted Jews and Gentiles is uni¬ 
form, Acts xv. 19.—The grace of God does not 
charge us with past transgressions, if we are con¬ 
verted, 1 Tim. i. 13.—The weak faith of a Rahab 
must be as active as the most perfect faith of 
Abraham, Rom. iv. 19, 20. 

Lanqii Op. :—This is the only right and safe 
way to seek righteousness, which enables us to 
stand before God, solely by faith in Christ out 
of His merit so that that faith be also actively 
shown by love, Phil. iii. 9; Gal. v. 6. 

Heubner: —Unfruitfulness betrays the un¬ 
genuineness of faith.—Love never complains of 
want of ability; the stronger love, the greater 
the ability.—Dead faith is no faith. 

Augu8Tinb :—Such faith is a palsied hand.— 
The faith of Abraham was imputed to him for 
righteousness, before it had brought forth works, 
but it was a living faith, in whioh the works lay 
as to the germ.—Works per ee are not the spirit, 
but the faith moving in the works, is spirit. . 

Yon Gxrlach :—What James calls faith with¬ 
out works is properly speaking no faith at all; 
not any more than a love which deals only in 
pleasant words, is love (v. 15).—Paul opposes 
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the antithesis of dead work-holiness, James the 
antithesis of a pharasaic pride in empty intel¬ 
lectual knowledge.—Paul met the Pharisees with 
precisely the same argument, cf. Rom. ii. 6-11; 
xiil 27.—Man is not justified by (out of) faith 
separable from works, not any more than fire (e. 
y. painted fire) separable from heat and light is 
able to warm and light us. 

Luthbr:— 0, faith is a lively, busy active 
thing, so that it is impossible for it not to be 
ceaselessly working good 1 It does not ask either 
if good works are to be done, but before it asks, 
it hu done them and is ever doing. But whoso 
doeth not such works, is an unbelieving man, 
gropes and looks out for faith and good works, 
and neither knows what is faith nor what are good 
works, but for all chatters and talks much of faith 
and good works. Faith is a living, well-weighed 
assurance of the grace of God, so sure, that he 
would a thousand times die for it, and such assur¬ 
ance and knowledge of Divine grace renders men 
glad, daring and merry before God and all crea¬ 
tures, which is the work of the Holy Ghost in 
faith. Hence man becomes without constraint 
ready and glad to serve everybody, to suffer 
many things to the praise of God and from love 
of God who has been so gracious to him, so that 
it is impossible to separate works from faith, yea 
as impossible as it is to separate burning and 
shining from fire. 

Sties: —James by no means affirms that works 
give life to, produce or create faith; for faith 
comes by the power of the word, entering into 
and received by us and by nothing else. But 
faith grows complete in works, that i$ the Bame 
as Paul’s saying or rather the Lord’s Baying to 
Paul,' that the strength of God may be completed 
in weakness (2 Cor. xii. 9). The strength of 
faith, indwelling from the beginning and already 
received along with the first seizing of grace, 
becomes fully proved, verified and its operation 
completed. Thus our calling and election are 
made sure in the diligence of living and doing 
(2 Pet L 10). Thus Abraham’s first call was 
made sure in his last works and the word con¬ 
cerning justification by (out of) faith already 
before accorded to him, was lawfully and actu- 
tUy confirmed as a truth. 

Viidsbandt:—A faith which helps not our 
neighbour, neither helps ourselves, for it has not 
helped us to love.—Before faith are the tears of 
Peter and after faith the following after of Paul. 

Jakobi: —A sacred author tells us of true 
frith that it is the firm confidence of things hoped 
far. But the faith of the devils is an assurance 
not of what they hope for, but of what they fear. 

Porubszky: —Dead faith cannot save. This 
is evident 1. from the being of blessedness, 2. 
from the nature of dead, 8. from the experience 
of daily life.—Living faith justifies and saves 
(Reformation-Sermon). Cf. art. 20 of the Aug 9 - 
^nrg Confession. 

t Lisco:—Faith and works.—Operative faith 
justifies us before God.—True Christian faith a 
•■notifying power of life. 

[▼. 17. Hall : —As that is a vain and idle 
chnrity, which bids a man be warm and filled, 
y«t gives him nothing to feed qr warm him with, 
•o is that a vain and dead faith, which, profess¬ 


ing an adherence to God, yet is severed from aU 
good works and is void of charity.—M.]. 

[v. 21. Hammond: —Abraham was [the father 
of the faithful, the great example of faith and 
justification; but it was not upon his bare belief 
of God’s promise that he was justified, but upon 
that high act of obedience to God, in being ready 
to offer up his only son, in whom the promises 
were made to him.—M.]. 

[v. 28. Adam Clarks: —As among friends 
everything is common, so God took Abraham 
into intimate communion with Himself, and 
poured out upon Him the choicest of His bless¬ 
ings ; for as God can never be in want, because 
He possesses all things, so Abraham, His friend, 
could never be destitute, because God was his 
friend.—M.]. 

[v. 24. Horns : —In this instance of the father 
of the faithful, as in a common centre, are the 
doctrines of both Apostles met.* one says a man 
is justified by faith working; the other by 
working faith; and this is really and truly all 
the difference between them.—M.J. 

[v. 26. Bright: —Justification then by faith, 
or according to the Christian doctrine as opposed 
to the law, must be that all men being sinners 
are justified, and particularly receive remission 
of sins, the Holy Spirit, and everlasting salvation, 
from the free and undeserved goodness of God; 
upon the consideration of the perfect righteous¬ 
ness and the merit orious sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
and upon the condition or qualification of a pious 
temper of heart for the future, to obey the will 
of God, and consequently to do what is right and 
just in whatsoever way He is pleased to declare 
it, but particularly as it is declared by the Lord 
Jesus Christ; which same condition too we bad 
never been able to perform without the assistance 
of the grace of God.—M.]. 

[Taylor :—Let a man believe all the revela¬ 
tions of God; if that belief ends in itself and 
goes no further, it is like physic taken to purge 
the stomach ; if it do not work, it is so far from 
bringing health, that itself is a new sickness.— 


M.l. 

[Epiphanius :—Faith hath in it the image of 
godliness engraven and infidelity hath the char¬ 
acter of wickedness and prevarication.—M.]. 

[Salvianus:— Hominem fideliter Christo credere 
est fidelem Deo esse , A. e. fideltler in Dei mandata 
server e” —M.]. 

[Lactantius :— ** Christianorum omnis religio 
sine scelere et macula vivere.” —M.]. 

[Taylor: —There are but three things that 
make the integrity of Christian faith; believing 
the words of God, confidence in His goodness, 
and keeping His commandments.—Believing is 
the least thing in a justifying faith; for faith is 
a conjugation of many ingredients, and faith is a 
covenant, and faith is a law, and faith is obedi¬ 
ence, and faith is a work, and indeed it is a 
sincere cleaving to and closing with the terms 
of the Gospel in every instance, in every parti¬ 
cular.—M.]. 

[Compare also on v. 23. John Hows, Friend¬ 
ship with God, 10 Sermons. Works, 8, 876.— 
v. 24. Taylor, Faith working by love. Sermons. 
—Bull, Doctrina D. Jacobi de justifications ex 
operibus explanatur et defenditur, Works, 8, 1.— 
M.]. 
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VI. FOURTH ADMONITION WITH REFERENCE TO THE FOURTH 
FORM OF TEMPTATION—PROPAGANDISM. 


CAUTION AGAINST THE JTTDAISTIC BIAS TO FANATICAL ACTIVITY OF TEACHING. 
REFERENCE TO THE POWER OF THE TONGUE AND TO THE DEPRAVITY, LICENCE 
AND DUPLICITY OF THE FANATICALLY EXCITED TONGUE. THE CONTRAST OF 
FALSE AND TRUE WISDOM IN SPEECH ACCORDING TO THEIR OPPOSITE OPERA¬ 
TIONS. 

Chapter ILL 

My brethren) be not many masters, knowing that we shall receive the greater oon- 

2 damnation. For in many things we offend all. If any man offend not in word, the 

3 same is a perfect man, and able also to bridle the whole 1 body. Behold 1 , we put bits 
in the horses 9 months, that they may obey ns; and 1 we turn about their whole body. 

4 Behold also the ships, which though they be so great, and are driven of fierce winds 4 , yet 
are they turned about with a very small helm, whithersoever 6 the governor listeth*. 

5 Even so the tongue is a little member, and boasteth great things 1 . Behold, how great a 

6 matter a little* fire kindleth! And the tongue* is a fire, a world of iniquity: so 1 * is the 
tongue among our members, that it defileth the whole body, and 11 setteth on fire the 

7 course of nature 11 ; and it is set on fire of hell. For every kind of beasts, and of birds, 
and of serpents, and of things in the sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind: 

8 Bat the tongue can no man tame 1 *; it is an unruly 11 evil, full of deadly poison. 

9 Therewith bless we God u , even the Father; and therewith curse we men, which are 

10 made after the similitude of God. Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and 

11 cursing. My brethren, these things ought not so to be. Doth a fountain send forth 

12 at the same place sweet t cater and bitter ? Can the fig tree, my brethren, bear olive 
berries 1 *? either a vine, figs? so can no fountain both yield saltwater and fresh 11 . 

13 Who is a wise man and endued with knowledge among you ? let him show out of a 

14 good conversation his works with meekness of wisdom. But if ye have bitter envying 

15 and strife in your hearts 1 *, glory not, and lie not against the truth 1 *. This wisdom 

16 descendeth not from above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish. For where envying and 

17 strife is, there* is confusion and every evil work. But the wisdom that is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 

18 good fruits, without partiality, and 11 without hypocrisy. And the fruit of* righteous¬ 
ness is sown in peace of them that make peace. 


Verse L Lange: Become not many teachers, my brethren, sinoe ye know, that we shall [as inch] receive a greater 
[a more severe] condemnation [Judicial sentence.] 

[.... knowing that we shall receive greater condemnation.—M.] 

Vena 2. p God. Sin. has Svrd uevot for 6vr«r6«.—MJ 

Lange: For manifoldly we offend all; if a man oliendeth not in word he is a perfect man, able even to bridle 
the whole body. 

[For oftentimes we all offend.word, this man is a perfect mao, able to bridle also the whole body. 

—M.J 

Verse 3. p Bee. reads tfiov against the most authentic codd. C. and Oriesbach read !6«. A. B. G. Sin. and sL 
Lachmann and Tisch. have ti S 4. [So Alford, Wordsw. Boot eaun, Syr. 84 onfm, Vulg.—M.] 

P B. C. ««v vd. [So Cod. Sin. Alf. Bee. ir pb» with A. K. L. (?)—M.] 

Lange: But if we put bits into the hones* mouths, in order that they may obey us, we guide also thsir 
whole body. 

[..the bits into the mouths of horses in order to their obeying us, we also turn about their whole 

body.—M.] 

Venai. *[&r4fimr vtckipmv. B. C. K. Cod. Sin. wieAijp. ay 4 ft. Bee. A. L.—M.] 

• [5 * o v dr Roc.—$ to v Sin. B.—M.] 

• [God. Sin. B read fi o v A « r a i for 0 o v A tj t at.—M.] 

Lange: Behold even the ships, although they are so great and are [moreover] tossed about by fierce winds, 
even they are guided with a very small rudder, whithersoever the direction [course] of the steersman 
[guide] may wish. 

[. . though so great and driven by . . . are turned about by a very small rudder, whithersoever the will of 
the steersman may wish.—M.J 

Versa6. f The reading fitydX* ovvii A. C.* recommended by Tischend. is preferable to pcyaAevgci. 

• The difference between rjAt* o r and oAtyor keeps balancing between the authorities and the critics. 

In point of sense both amount to the same thing with the exception that qAtcor, the more difficult 
reading, gives also the stronger expression : what a fire, i. e. what a little fire. fa A 4 * o v is decided^ 
the more authentic reading. It is in A.** B. C.* Cod. Sin. Vnlg. received by Lacnmann, Tisch^ Alford, 
Wordsw., de Wette, Huther and others. Alford maintains that qAtaof is “ quantutu* ” as well as 
U quantus” and cites Lucian, Hermot. 6.—M.J 

Lange: Thus also the tongue is a little member and boasteth great things.—Behold what a littlefliw— 
what a forest it doth kindle [Jerusalem on fire.] 

[. . . Behold how small a fire kindleth how great & forest,—M] 
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Vers*A. *[Ood. Sin. omits cal before yA&aca.—M.] 

*° ovrat before the second f) yhmooa is wanting in [A. B. 0. K. Ood. Sin.—M.] 

11 [Cod. Sin. read* cal <rwi\ov<ra for v irviAovcra. Boo. and many others.—ML] 

**[Cb4. Sin reads iafter yir^iej.—M.] 

Lange: The tongue also !e a fire; it, the world [the adornment of the world, worldlinen [Germ.: M WM* 
formigkcU ”1 of unrighteousness. The tongue eteppeth forth [rules] among our members, it, which da 
fileth the whole body and laflameth the [revolving] wheel of the development of life, and Itself is in • 
flamed by hell. 

[And the tongue is a fire, that world of iniquity. The tongue mokes itself in our members the pollutes 
of the whole body [Wordsworth], and setteth on fire the wheel of nature, and itself Is set on lire 
by hell.—BL] 

Terse7. Lange: For every nature of the wild beasts and of the birds, of the creeping creatures and of sea* 
creatures is tamed and hath been tamed by human nature. 

[.of beasts and birds pit. winged things], of creeping things and things in the sea.... .—M.] 

T«ne8. u [ivrarai 6ap«<rac &v9p<» wtv. Cod. 8in. A. K.—M.1 

u«Kari<rrar ov is on good grounds preferred by Lachm.Tisch. acoordlng to A. B. Yulg. and Ood. Sin. to 
AcarAs’xsror, Rec. O.G. K. 

Lange: But the tongue no one of men is able to tame, the [causing restlessness and disquiet; Germ: 
*unruhst\fUnd ”—1 evil foil of death-bringin* poison. 

[. . . it is a restless evil, foil of death-bringing poison.—M.] 

Terse9. * A. B. G. Tiech. Lochmjand Ood. 8in] read rbv xvptor. 

Lange: With it praise [blesel we the Lord and Father [also as Father] and with the tame ourse we men, 
who after the image [similitude] of God are created [have become, destined to become His children.] 

[Therewith bless we the Lord and Father, and therewith.have been created after the likeness of 

Go<L—M.J 

Terse 10. Lange: . • . praising and cursing. 

[. . . goeth forth [Stier, de Wette, Alltoll and al.T—M.] 

Lange: It shall not be thus, my brethren, that these things oome thus to pass. 

Tone llHovruf is opposed by the most important witnesses. The immediate sequel in Text. Rec. becomes modi¬ 
fied into ovrt AAvc&r yAu*£> roii|s«i vSmp. Ood. Sin. fkvours ovth{ etc. [Syr. H titt(tfm 


. acoordlng to A. B. Yulg. and Ood. Sin. to 


aqua salsa non 


n fieri potest dufouM.l 
W (Ood. Sin. omits cal before yAvicO.—M.l 

Lange: Doth the fountain, perchance, bubble out of the same opening sweet and Utter [water]? A fig- 
tree, my brethren, surely cannot produce olives, or the vine figs? [Thus] nor can [any fountain] salt 
[water] give sweet water. 

[Doth a fountain, perchance, out of the same chink I Alford] send forth the sweet and the bitter? Oan a fig- 
tree, my brethren, yield olives . . , , nor can soft [water] yield sweet water.—M.1 
Tens IS. Lange: Who is wise and intelligent among you ? Let him show through good oondaot his works [that Is] 
in gentleness of wisdom. 

[. . . intelligent among you [Bengel, Stier, de Wette, al] . . . out of a good conversation his works in meek¬ 
ness of wisdom.—M.J 
Terse 14.« [Cod. Sin. rale cap A—M.] 

uuige: Bnt if ye harbor bitter seal and quarrelsomeness In your hearts, boast not yonrselvss. . . 

[But If ye harbor bitter emulation and party-strife . . . boast not.—M.] 
l*[Cod.8ni. carA rrjt dArj9*iat cal 4cv8e<r0c.—M.l , 

Twss LA Lange: For this wisdom is not that which oometh down from above, but on earthly, sensuous (mulish 
(Germ. setUsch, almost impossible to render in English without a circumlocution), passionate], devilish 
one. 

[This wisdom is not that which Is coming from above, hut earthly, sensuous, devilish.—M.] 

Tens 14.*>[Ood. Sin. has cal after Jcci; so A.—M.] 

Lange: For where is emulation and quarrelsomeness, there is seditions work and all manner of ovil 
doing. 

[ . . . emulation and party-strife, there is perturbation and every evil deed.—M.] 

Terse 17.® A. B. 0. 8in. and al. omit cal after adiacpiros. 

** t e v before dtcatoevi njt is omitted in A. B. G.L. [and Cod Sin.—M.] 

Lange: Bat the wisdom from above is first of all consecrated [theocratically pure or chaste, free from apos¬ 
tasy], then peaceable, equitably disposed [philanthropicol, humane], gladly yielding, foil of compassion 
and good fruits, without separatism, without hypocrisy. 

[. . . first pure, then peaceable, equitable, compliant, . . . nndistlnguishing, without hypocrisy.—M.j 
Terse 18. Lange: But the [foture] fruit of righteousness is sown in peace by them.... 


ik I Alford] send forth the sweet and the bitter? Can a fig- 
salt [water] yield sweet water.—M.1 
Let him show through good oondaot his works [that la] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Axalysis : Caution against the Judaistio bias 
to fanatical activity of teaching, yv. 1. 2.—The 
power of the tongue yy. 8, 4 (first half). The 
depravity of the tongue yy. 5, 6.—The untama- 
blsnsss of the tongue, yy. 7, 8. — The duplicity 
(German “ doubletonguedness,” Doppebeungigkeit) 
of the [fanatically excited] tongue, yy. 9-12.— 
The contrast of false and true wisdom in speech 
according to their opposite operations, yv. 18-18. 

Caution against the Judaistio bias to fanatical 
activity of teaching . 

Vtns. 1, 2. The exhortation progresses from 
frdaistic risionariness (ch. i.) and from Judaistic 
particularism and exclusiveness (ch. ii.) to Juda- 
istic, fanatical activity of teaching, to the evil, 
exciting and pernicious tongue-sins of bitter 
emulation, cursing, envying and party-strife ex¬ 
hibited in a false, devilish wisdom in contrast 
Tith true and heavenly wisdom. That this sec¬ 
tion is an essential point peculiar to the entire 
Epistle, is evident from the fact that it has been 


announced already in oh. i. 17, 26. The fanati¬ 
cal, proselyting and polemical mania for teaching, 
which is here described by James, had previously 
been delineated by the Lord Himself, Matth. 
xxiii., and by Paul the Apostle in Rom. ii. 17; 
it is here and there illuminated in Acts (ch. xy.) 
and in the Pauline Epistles (2 Cor. xi. 18; PhiL 
iii. 2; Gal. ii.), and it is finally condemned in 
Rev. ii. 9. Wiesinger heads this chapter 
“against the iteh of teaching” and adds the ob¬ 
servation—that “the author passes on to the 
ready-tongued teaching and finding fault with 
others, because this is the false actualization of 
the nioriq of his readers, whereby they think 
themselves warranted to dispense with genuine 
actualization [£. e. the practical exhibition of 
living faith by good works.—M.]. Nothing is 
nearer to a faith which consists in knowledge 
only than conceit of teaching and dogmatical- 
ness (of. Rom. ii. 17 etc.). Thus ch. iii. is the 
carrying out of the censure James had already 
passed on his readers in ch. i. 19, 20 and simi¬ 
larly as in ch. i. 26, 27, where the author had 
indicated inability to bridle the tongue as the 
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characteristic of a purely imaginary religion 
and the exhibition of compassionating love as the 
oharacteristio of true religion, he now returns to 
[we ought to say: he now takes up in earnest] 
this subject, and represents to his readers that 
the human inability, so strongly developed in 
them, of taming the tongue, ought to cure them 
effectually of the desire to teach others.” Hu- 
ther: “Words had taken the place of works.” 

Ver. 1. Do not become many teachers. 
—The exposition of Huther (and of de Wette, 
Wiesinger) “be not teachers in great numbers,” 
gives hanuy a satisfactory sense. For if refer¬ 
ence were made to ecclesiastically ordained 
offices of teaching (as Wiesinger maintains with 
reference to 2 Tim. iv. 5), the language of the 
Apostle would hardly convey the rebuke he in¬ 
tends to administer. It is evidently his purpose 
to censure the false mania for teaching, the dog¬ 
matizing contentiousness, which is thoroughly 
characteristic of the Judaizing Christian. We 
therefore connect (with Gebser and Schnecken- 
burger) noXXol with yiveaQcu and so that no/Jiol 
and diod(jKafa>i form one idea. Do not end with 
being a great host of teachers. Luther: “Let 
not every one dare to be a teacher.” The ex¬ 
pression has consequently an ironical colouring 
and even stronger than the ^ irdvreg of Grotius. 

Knowing that we. —They know it and they 
ought to be conscious of it. [Huther remarks 
that ei&dreq, being closely joined in the Impera¬ 
tive, is itself hortatory: “knowing, that ye 
might know.” James Bays here “ice shall re¬ 
ceive” and in v. 2 “t oe all offend” and thus for¬ 
cibly practises his precepts w. 2, 17, 18. Cf. 1 
Cor. vi. 12.—M.]. 

A greater condemnation. —Although Kpipa 
cannot signify “responsibility” only (so Hottin- 
ger and Augusti) the ordinary N. T. usage does 
not necessitate us to insist with Wiesinger (who 
remarks however that a sententia damnatoria is out 
of the question) and Huther on the meaning 
“punitory sentence,” The fact that James in¬ 
cludes himself is certainly against the latter con¬ 
struction. “The humility of love” (Wiesinger) 
surely could not cause him to assert something, 
which was inapplicable to Himself, and Huther’s 
observation that the punitory sentence might 
be postponed, does not by any meanB settle the 
difficulty. Kplpa denotes primarily judgment , 
then more definitely a judicial sentence and it 
generally becomes a punitory sentence by the con¬ 
nection, just as the connection here does not 
make it so. Moreover, how were the readers 
of the Epistle to know that all teachers as such 
have to expect heavy punishment (German, pu¬ 
nitory sentences). The increased measure of 
the sentence may be gathered from various say¬ 
ings of our Lord (Matth. xxiii. 13 and else¬ 
where). The increased measure, to be sure, in¬ 
dicates that the severer sentence agreeably to 
nature may easily turn into a punitive sentence. 

Ver. 2. For manifoldly we offend all 
(airavreg), —This assertion is absolutely valid. 
The Apostle includes himself without any quali¬ 
fication, just as Peter (Acts. xv. 11), Paul (Phil, 
iii. 12) and John (1 Jno. i. 8) include themselves 
in similar assertions. Although irraieiv does 
not bear directly on the errores, qui docentibus 
obvenire possint (Grotius), but comprehends moral 


offences in the widest sense (Huther), the word, 
is so chosen as forthwith to point to moral er¬ 
rors and offences and these occur for the most 
part in the sphere of teaching (,CeArrede=didao- 
tic utterance). 

If a man offendeth not in word.—Tbe 
asyndeton indicates that James progresses in 
the same sphere of thought and hence aims not 
at an antithesis, as Wiesinger rightly observes. 
Although the b y<p may not have to be limited 
to b dtdaoKoklg, (cf. ch. i. 19), as Pott maintains, 
the context requires us to think of didactic of¬ 
fences which were the soul of Judaizing pro¬ 
ceedings. 

He is a perfect man. —Supply tori. Every 
word is here significant; ovroc denotes the rarity 
of such a man, avijp indicates that the Apostle 
refers in particular to a sphere of males and 
their doings, rifeiof describes once more the N- 
T. maturity of faith, principial completion. The 
proposition may easily be generalized and made 
to denote the ideal of the Christian life -which 
none can attain here on earth (Bee de Wette) ; 
but James manifestly refers to something attain¬ 
able, which is evident from what follows. 

Able even to bridle the whole body.— 
This inference is founded on the thought that 
the tongue is that member of the body over 
which man finds it most difficult to establish the 
mastery and that he who does not offend in word, 
shows that he has established that mastery. 
Consequently: he who offendeth in no word and 
thereby Bhows himself to be the master of his 
tongue, has obtained the mastery over his whole 
body. But just as the inference is here not to 
the physical tongue as such but only as the or¬ 
gan and symbol of readiness of speech, bo James 
does not “set the body as such in opposition to 
man ” as a relative independent power which 
offers moral resistance to the will of the “ Ego ** 
(Wiesinger, Huther), but the body denotes here 
the organ and symbol of all human action with 
the exception of speech. The sense in brief is 
therefore as follows: he who truly masters his 
words, will also master his works. Life under 
the law of liberty is most difficult to be evi¬ 
denced in the mastery of one’s speech. Huther 
also afterwards acknowledges the figurative in 
the language of James: “The napdia indeed is 
the fountain of evil deeds (Matth. xv. 19), but 
the lust which is rooted therein, has so tho¬ 
roughly appropriated the members of man and 
as it were fixed its dwelling in them, that they 
appear as lusting subjects and may be repre¬ 
sented as such in living-concrete language.** 
But the figures of the horse and the ship, which 
follow, prove that the reference is not only to 
opposing sinfulness (the seeming law in the 
members Rom. vii. 23), but also to the naturalness 
itself which is subordinated to the spirit and 
needs guiding; for the horse does not resist its 
rider, and the ship its helmsman, as the old man 
resists the new. Huther moreover sets here 
aside several explanations (“the whole connec¬ 
tion of the acts and changes of man ” Baumgar- 
ten, etc.), which are more or less well suited to 
define the idea on which the “as it were,” in con¬ 
nection with the body needing to be guided, is 
based. But the organic concretion and mem- 
bering (Gliederung=articulating) of the lusts of 
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the heart in the sinfully untuned corporealness 
most be held fast. 

The power of the tongue , vv. 3, 4. 

James illustrates the power and import of the 
tongue by two comparisons. In y. 2 he had set it 
forth as being relatively the most mighty member 
among the members of the body, he now devel¬ 
ops the thought that it is the ruling member, the 
control of which involves the control of the whole 
body. He takes for granted that it is only the 
spirit which can control the body; but the organ 
of its rule, the instrument to be controlled for 
the control of the body, is just the tongue. The 
word is the disposer of acts. “ This whole dis¬ 
cussion of the wild power of the tongue is not 
‘bombast’ (Schleiermacher), but designed to 
make clear to his readers their perverseness.” 
Wiesinger. Right, but Jamos knows also a 
power of the tongue in a good sense. 

First figure. Veb. 3. But if we put the 
bit into the mouths of horses. —The Apostle 
introduces first the figure of horses, because he 
had already before borrowed therefrom the 
figurative expression x c & tva Y u YV ( xu (v. 2; ch. i. 
25). Hence the Genitive tcjv ittttuv should pro¬ 
bably be joined with robe (Theile), and 

not withrd ardpara (Oecumenius and al. Huther). 
[ruv Ittttuv appears to stand first for the sake of 
emphasis. Translating literally “But if of 
horses we put the bits into the mouth ” is not 
English/ (Alfordj. We have therefore ex¬ 
pressed the idea in idiomatic English; the dis¬ 
tinction of Lange to connect ruv Ittjtuv with 
tot* jaAmwf instead of joining it with rd ardpara 
is really a distinction without a difference. We 
put bits into the mouths of horses, that is real, 
material bits; of course, suck bits we do not put 
into the mouths of men. The sense is really 
the same on either construction. The simili¬ 
tude contains the application.—M.]. The bits 
[Lange throughout uses the word Zaum=bridle, 
out x<&tv6e is not the bridle, but its metal mouth¬ 
piece. I have therefore uniformly rendered 
Z<wm=bit.—M.] of horses as literal bits are 
contrasted with the figurative. But both kinds 
belong to the respective mouths: the horse-bit 
belongs to a horse’s mouth, the man-bit to a 
man’s mouth. Thus the principal accent lies 
certainly on rd ardpara. These constitute the 
terthm comparationis , not “the smallness of the 
Xahvoi, as the majority of commentators sup¬ 
pose ” Huther. The apodosis begins with /cal bXov 

S fiesinger, Huther); it is not contained in v. 5 
heile); nor does it require us to supply some- 
ing in thought (de Wette). per&yetv occurs in 
the N. T. only here and v. 4.— 

Second figure .— Veb. 4. Behold even the 
ships.— The organ of guiding, probably con¬ 
nected with the natural unruliness of the horse 
to be guided, was the principal idea of the first 
figure: the mouth, the tongue; in the second 
figure it is the contrast between the smallness of 
the organ, the fine touch required to influence 
it and the greatness as well as the storm-tossed 
condition of the ship to be turned. The small 
rander on which the will of man with almost the 
stillness of spirits, exerts its impulse, governs 
the whole great ship with all the fearful reaction 
of the wind and the waves, which like infuriated 
elementary spirits oppose the firm spirit of the 


steersman. Hence the first koI, as well as ISob, 
denotes intensification. The participial sentence 
bvra brings out the immenso weight which the 
rudder haB to overcome; which are so great, or 
though so great.— ihabvetv to drive on, set in 
motion, is used elsewhere in the N. T. of navi¬ 
gating proper [of*-Mark vi. 48; Jno. vi. 19, 
LXX. for Is. xxxiii. 21.—M.], but then 

also of restless agitation 2 Pet. ii. 17. Fieroe 
winds are the wild navigators of the ship whom 
the human navigator opposes with his rudder. 
They have doubtless a symbolical import, as 
Bede did think, not however as the appetitus 
mentium originating within, but as the great 
temptations (w eipaapol) of the world, ooming 
from without, the place of whose nativity, to be 
sure, is within (see ch. i. 6). The little rudder 
is here obviously the antitype of the little tongue. 
[Bede’s exposition may be found useful in point 
of application , although it is hardly sound in 
point of exegesis . “ Naves magnse in mari, mentes 
sunt hominum in hac vita, sive bonorum sive 
malorum. Yenti validi, a quibus minantur, ipsi 
appetitus sunt mentium, quibus naturaliter co- 
guntur aliquid agere etc.”—M.]. 

Whithersoever the direction. —Although 
bppij hardly denotes the tmpulsus extemus , the 
steerman’s pressure on the rudder (Erasmus and 
many others), the translation “eager will, desire 
of something” (Bede, Calvin, Huther etc.) is 
hardly sufficient; bppfj always indicates active 
will developed into an effort or onset; hence 
here the direction, the course of the navigator, 
kept in action by the rudder. On similar com¬ 
parisons among the classics see Gebser, Theile. 

[bppij signifies primarily any violent pressure on¬ 
wards ( bpwpi ), then the first stir or move towards 
a thing, then impulse, eager desire in the sense 
of will. I render “will,” because the will of 
the steersman directs the impulse given to the 
rudder and thereby to the ship.—M.].—“The 
two similitudes of the bit and navigation have 
often been connected by the anci&nts in a similar 
manner, so that Pricmus even thought that 
James might have borrowed them frem Plato or 
some other Greek writer.” Gebsur. Huther 
further calls attention to the circumstance that 
the reference here is to the actual evObvwv, not to 
the technical or official evdwHjp. 

Veb. 5. Thus also the tongue. — A little 
member like the little rudder. 

And boaateth great things. —Since ptya - 
Txivxel describes absolutely haughty and over¬ 
bearing conduct, the reading peydXa avxei seema 
to be preferable (see note in Appar. Crit. above). 
For James had spoken of a great and praise¬ 
worthy doing; he could not with ovtq$ pass at. 
once from the figure of the rudder to the perni¬ 
cious doing of the tongue. The Wou moreover- 
separates the thought under notice from the con¬ 
templation of the pernicious operation of the 
tongue, which follows. The selection of the term 
simply intimates that the tongue not only does 
great things, but boasts of the great things. 
Bede: “Magna ezaltat.” The explanation “ac¬ 
complishes great things” Luther (similarly 
Oecumenius, Calvin and al.), gives tone to the- 
fundamental idea without preserving the shading 
[«.£. the gradual shading off—M.]. Persevering 
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to the idea peyaXavxei (Huther, similarly Wiesin¬ 
ger) is not based on the context 

The pernicious doing of the tongue. 

v. 8 (second half), v. 6. Behold how email 
a fire.— rfhucov gives prominence to the quantity 
according to the construction, either in point of 
greatness or smallness; here in point of small¬ 
ness (Cajetanus, Huther). de Wette understands 
it as denoting a great fire; but the Apostle’s 
design was not so much the aesthetic contempla¬ 
tion of a forest-conflagration, as to point to the 
wicked origin thereof in a little spark; against 
this Wiesinger justly lays stress on av&irrei 
[which is not=consumed, but=lighteth up, 
kindleth. Seneca ( Cont . y, 6) employs very 
similar language “ quam Unihut initiis quanta 
incendia orianlur.” —M.J.—Huther, adverting to 
corresponding descriptions in Homer, Pindar, 
Philo etc., points out that the concrete sense of 
£Aj 7 =forest, is preferable to the vaguer materia 
^combustible etc. [The classical descriptions 
are found in Homer, It. xi. 115: Plutarch, Sym- 
pos . viii. p. 780; Pindar, Pyth. iii. 66; Virgil, 
Qeorg. ii. 308.—M.]. 

Vbr. 6. The tongue also is a fire. —The 
figure of a spark or a very small fire producing 
the conflagration of a forest, is now applied to 
the incendiary ravages of the ‘tongue. The 
tongue is fiery as to its nature in general, t. e. 
the organ of speeoh, easily inflamed by spiritual 
fire, by passionate, vehement and consuming 
impulse. James here passes over the fact that 
the tongue is destined to become an organ of 
heavenly fire, Acts ii., for his eye is fixed on the 
pernicious fire of fanaticism which begins to 
inflame the Judaistio spirits throughout the 
world. 

It, the world of unrighteousness [that 
world of iniquity]. —Not an elliptical clause, 
requiring vfaj to complete it in the sense “the 
tongue is the fire, the world is the forest.”— 
Morus and al. This cosmos then is a further 
designation of 0 the tongue. According to Wie¬ 
singer K6ofioq in general, denotes the sum-total of 
what is created (Matth. xiiL 85; Eph. i. 4), 
“the cosmos of unrighteousness,” hence here 
“the sum-total of unrighteousness.” So Huther 
citing SXof 6 Kdopoq raw xPW&tov LXX. Prov. xvii. 
8. Calvin: 4t Acsi voearet mare et abyssum .” 
Olshausen and al., “it is as it were the unright¬ 
eous world itself, which has its seat in the 
tongue.” See the interpretations of Theile, 
Estius, Herder, Gebser, Clericus (who with 
others holds the words to be spurious), in Huther. 
Oecumenius and many others read K6ofwf= adorn¬ 
ment of unrighteousness: the tongue adorns 
unrighteousness by rhetorical arts. Wiesinger 
objeots 1. that Kfoyoq is a passive idea, 2. that 
the sense would be too feeble. The word need 
not be taken in the sense of “adornment,” but 
we may nevertheless suppose that James here, as 
frequently, returns to the original signification 
of the Greek word. In point of fact it is the 
tongue which sophistically, rhetorically, poeti¬ 
cally, parenthetically and imperatively gives to 
unrighteousness its worldly, apparently respec¬ 
table and even splendid form. We therefore 
suppose that James wanted to say that “the 
tongue is the form of the world, worldliness, 
worldly culture, the seemingly beautiful world 


of unrighteousness.” At all events he could 
have described it as the sum-total of unrighteous¬ 
ness only in a highly figurative sense. We 
therefore hold with Tischendorf and Neander 
against Huther and the majority of commenta¬ 
tors, that 6 Kdoyoq rfjq adudaq does not belong 
appositionally to what goes before, but belongs 
to what follows. The addition “the Bum-total 
of unrighteousness” would not explain the propo¬ 
sition “the tongue is a fire.” But it is to be 
understood that the tongue is prominent among 
the members as the world of unrighteousness. 

It is however matter of inquiry what is the 
meaning of KaBioTaratl The following interpre¬ 
tations are idle, to say nothing of their incor¬ 
rectness: it stands, it is placed, it is set; that of 
Huther also is inadequate: it sets itself, appears 
in connection with what follows, as that which 
polluteth the whole body. In agreement with 
the full meaning of koBiot&voi and with the con¬ 
text, the word according to the analogy of Heb. 
viii. 8 and other passages, taken absolutely, 
denotes the presidency, the domination of the 
tongue among the members. In virtue of its 
worldly culture, which understands even how to 
beautify unrighteousness, the tongue rules among 
the members. But what a contrast between its 
works and its position! And it is just it, which 
from its prominence pollutes the whole body .— 
Before the world it washes all unrighteousness 
clean, before God or truth it stains and pollutes 
the whole body, *. e. the tongue, by the preced¬ 
ing, sinful word paves the way to all the sinful 
acts of all the members. Although amhovv does 
not suit trip (notwithstanding Bengel’s explana¬ 
tion “ut ignis per.Jumum”), it suits the saying 
“the tongue is the k6ouoc ” as its perfect anti¬ 
thesis. Apparent comeliness is the most essen¬ 
tial deformity of life. How it pollutes the life is 
apparent from what follows. [But there seems 
really to be no objection to the rendering “makes 
itself, ” which is preferable to Lange’s, because 
it is founded on better grammar than his and 
gives a good, clear and unforced sense. kqBIo- 
rarai is used here as in ch. iv. 4. Huther. “The 
tongue by acting in and upon the members, makes 
itself to be the defiler of the whole body. It is 
so made b rolg yiheaiv $yuv, which, as their 
name intimates, ought to move in harmonious 
melody and amicable concert with each other; 
and so glorify their maker. But the tongue 
mars their music by its discord. It is even like 
an intestine volcano; and sends forth a dark 
stream of lava, and a murky shower of ashes and 
smoke, and is thus a source of pollution, sullying 
and staining as with foul blots (anthovoa) the 
beauty of all around it; and also like a volcano, 
it emits a flood of fire.” Wordsworth.—M.]. 

And inflameth. —Wiesinger takes koX, Kal in 
the sense “as well as,” and sets both in the re¬ 
lation of logical subordination to airiXovaa. We 
object with Huther, because the following words 
are not only explanatory but intensive. The 
tongue inflames 

The wheel of the development of life.— 

That rpoxfy denotes a wheel requires no further 
proof (see 1 Kings vii. 80 etc.; Ezek. i. 15, 19, 
20). But the question is what is the meaning of 
ybeatc and what is therefore the meaning of 
rpoxbg yev£oeo$ ? According to Huther ytvtaig 
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denotes here “ as in oh. L 28 ” (see the passage), 
birth, the wheel of birth; that is: the wheel re¬ 
volving from our birth, i. e. life. Similarly Oecu- 
menius. Taking the separate features differently, 
Calvin end aL reaoh the same idea: the wheel is 
die earn**, the genesis is the natura; the two 
united—life.—Wiesinger (after Kern) passes from 
the interpretation “it inflameth the revolving 
wheel,” the spherical course of being (Pott, 
Sehneokenburger), to another: “ it inflameth the 
circumference of our corporeal being ” (literally 
“of that which has become”). As the axis or 
oentre of the circle it diffuses its fire over the 
whole circumference. However, genesis, taken 
in the sense of birth, is not life itself but itself 
only the first revolution of the wheel. Although 
we need not think (with de Wette following more 
ancient commentators) of the orb of creation 
absolutely, or of the cycle of the self-renovation 

of mankind Wolf and al.); 

it does not follow that genesis here should be 
taken as birth only, and life only as individual 
life. The genesis of man rather progresses in an 
ethical sense through the whole of his earthly 
existence, and if it is said that the tongue setteth 
on fire the wheel or the revolution of the develop¬ 
ment of life, the word in this generality applies 
not only to individual life, but also to the life of 
humanity, primarily of course, to the life of the 
Jewish people, but in its widest sense even to the 
development of the life of this (earthly) cosmos. 
The fanatical fire, which at first made the devel¬ 
opment of the life of individual Jews a continu¬ 
ously growing fire of a burning and revolving 
wheel, at last seised the development of the life 
of the whole Jewish nation (for chiliastic world- 
liness lay at the bottom of the crucifixion of 
Christ and of the Jewish War) and imperceptibly 
communicates itself to all mankind and to the 
earthly xAopoc as the causality of the fiery day, 
the last day—immanent in the world. James is 
feDy right in saying that it is the tongue whioh 
changes the wheel of the human development of 
life into a burning fire-wheel; or we might say: 
a ship on fire entering the port. Perhaps every 
nan may find in his course of life a proportionate 
quantity of this feverish fire-impulse (Bee Ps. xc.) 
"This verb fXoyifrcv is &na^ Xey, in N. T.; it oc¬ 
curs in the LXX. Ex. ix. 24. Huther, with 
whoa we should interpret the word of the fire of 
passion and not with Morns “ de damnis qua lin- 
fw dot,” although the self-consumption of this 
siii of burning passion is also alluded to, and the 
reference is not to a mere kindling (Michselis). 
rAlford renders “the orb of creation,” and 
Wordsworth “the wheel of nature.” The idea 
in both is really the same. The note of the latter 
will doubtless be prised; “ The rpoxb$ yevtaet^ is 
the wheel of nature, the orbit terrarum , the world 
itself in its various revolutions; in which one 
generation follows another, and one season suc¬ 
ceeds another; and so Tpoxfy yevtoeuq is used by 
8implicius in Epict. p. 94, and other like expres¬ 
sions in authors quoted here by Wetstein, p. 
670.—In a secondary sense, this rpoxbc yeviaeog 
is the wheel of human nature, of human life , of hu- 
*“* society, which is compared to a wheel by So¬ 
lomon EccL xii. 6; and so Greg. Naz. (in Sentent. 
op- a Lapide), and Silins ItaL 8, 6, “ rota volvi- 


tur jew,” and Boethius (de Consol 2, pr. 1), “Ajm 
nostra vita est rotam volubili or be versamus This 
wheel is ever rolling round, ever turning apace, 
whirling about, never continuing in one stay, 
seeking rest and finding none. So these words 
of the Apostle are explained by Oecumen., Bede, 
and Bp. Andrewes, 1, 861; 2, 294, 819.—The 
functions of a wheel, set on fire by the internal 
friotion of its own axis, are deranged, and so the 
organization of human society is disturbed and 
destroyed by the intestine fire of the human 
tongue; a fire whioh diffuses itself from the 
centre and radiates forth to the oircumference 
by all the spokes of slander and detraction, and 
involves the social framework in combustion and 
conflagration.—M.]. 

And itself is inflamed. —Not only once, but 
habitually (^Xoyt^opbnj Part Pres.). It is as 
unwarrantable to change the participle into the 
preterite as to explain it of the future, as a pro¬ 
phecy of hell-fire (Grotius and al.). 

By hell. Gehenna itself uniformly and through¬ 
out to be distinguished from Sheol (besides the 
synoptical gospel found here only), as a symboli¬ 
cally described fire-region (ytewa tov irvpdq) will 
not be wholly completed before the end of the 
world. /The positive primitive fire of Gehenna is 
brought about by the immanent heat of devilish 
passions which proceed from the devil through 
his kingdom. This devilish heat, therefore, is 
here described as the causality of that fanatical 
heat of men (of. v. 15). That fiery heat of fana¬ 
ticism the origin of which the Judaists wanted to 
refer to God (ch. i. 18). James refers directly 
to the devil. And in this manner it exhibited 
itself by hatred, lying and death and particularly 
by frenzy. The strongest utterance concerning 
the evil tongue excepting the sayings of our 
Lord of the blasphemy of the Holy Ghost and the 
apocalyptic saying of the blasphemies of the beast 
(Dan.vii. viii.; Rev.xiii.)! Approximating descrip¬ 
tions are produced by Huther, Ps. lii. 4; cxx. 8,4; 
Prov. xvi. 26; Sir. v. 16. Wiesinger in addition 
to the specification of sin according to the mem¬ 
bers of the body, as here indicated, cites also 
Rom. iii. 18; Col. iii. 6. But the latter passage 
belongs to another chapter; the seeming mem¬ 
bers (Scheinglieder) of the old man.—But Rom. 
vi. 18, 19 belongs hither. 

The untamableness of the tongue, w. 7, 8. 

Veb.7. For ©very nature of the wild beasts. 
—yetp creates difficulty. Huther thinks that it 
substantiates, especially with reference to v. 8, 
the foregoing judgment expressed concerning the 
tongue. But the assertion concerning the un¬ 
tamableness of the tongue does not substantiate 
the assertion concerning the depravity of the 
tongue. Wiesinger makes ybp substantiate even 
the preceding peyaXavxsl, while Pott holds that 
it simply indicates the transition. In our opinion 
the yap substantiates the words immediately pre¬ 
ceding : “ itself is imflamed by hell.” Whereby 
will he prove that assertion ? By the untamable¬ 
ness of the tongue. If the nature of the tongue 
were only animal, man, the power of human 
nature could tame it as well as every thing ani¬ 
mal. But the untamableness of the tongue shows 
that there is something devilish in its excitemeht, 
over which human nature left to itself has no 
power. Only by the wisdom which is from 
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above y. 15, can be conquered the wisdom which 
is from beneath, ». «. devilish wisdom* v. 15, and 
that not in the form of taming, breaking in and 
enslaving, but in the form of free transformation 
by regeneration. James first specifies what can 
be tamed,—universal animal nature, then what 
can tame it—human nature. Man as man is a 
match for a beast, but if the animal element in 
man is strengthened by the devils, he can acquire 
the superiority of the avf)p rkhttos only by Divine 
grace. James divides the animal world into four 
classes. He first mentions together quadrupeds 
(not beasts in general, Pott, or wild beasts in 
particular, Erasmus etc.) and birds, that is the 
higher and more noble species of beasts. Then 
the dismal creeping beasts (not “animalia ter- 
restria” in general [Pottl, not only serpents in 
particular [Luther, Calvin], but amphibia and 
worms as in Gen. zziv. 25), and the stupid sea- 
animals (not only fishes in the literal sense 
[Huther], nor sea-wonders [Luther], nor sea- 
monsters [Slier]). Huther: “ The classification 
is here the same as in Gen. iz. 2, which passage 
may have been before the Apostle's mind." 
James doubtless thought of serpents as the re¬ 
presentatives of creeping beasts, with reference 
to the coiyurers of serpents, of trained fishes, 
dolphins or the like as the representatives of 
sea-animals. We see here, moreover, that even 
menageries or the art of taming beasts have 
some reference to apostolical truth. The opinion 
of the Apostle really amounts to this: all 
every tfxric, as further specified is subjected to 
human fboic ; the condition only, that man un¬ 
derstand the natures, which are subjected to him 
and seize them at the right spot of want, docility 
or dependence. Huther rightly observes that 
James does not describe the relation of man the 
individual to individual beasts, but the relation 
of human nature to animal nature in general. 

By human nature—So we must take the Da¬ 
tive [it is the Dative of the agent —M.], not as a da- 
ttvus commodi. Human nature is here the whole 
power of mankind, as it is made to depend on 
itself in dependence upon God, Gen. 1.; hence not 
only the “ingenii solertia” (Hottinger), but that 
ingenuity regarded as the most proper charac¬ 
teristic of human Sbvafuc in its superiority to 
animal power. 

Ia tamed and hath been tamed.—For 

this is a process which beginning with the most 
remote past continues to the most distant future. 
The beasts are more and more subjected to hu¬ 
man nature, while the diabolically ezcited tongue 
(to whioh in the modern world must also be rec¬ 
koned the pen, so that Satan now speaks more 
to men by the goose-quill [or the steel-pen—M.] 
than by the mouth of the serpent) becomes in¬ 
creasingly untamable (see Rev. ziii. 6). 6&pa- 

{eodai dvvarai is by this process illustrated as a 
fact, and consequently assumed in the two tenses 
of the verb, and not limited to the present only 
[Schneckenburger and al.); dapd&cv moreover 
denotes not the oonquest of our resistance (Hu¬ 
ther) which also takes plaoe in conversion, but 
the translation into a coerced-psychico-physical 
dependence by the use of appropriate means. If 
it is said therefore that the tongue cannot be 
tamed by human nature, this implies also that it 
cannot be tamed in the form of taming. This 


ezpression may also affirm with reference to the 
animal world that man's original relation to the 
beasts has not altogether remained the same (see 
Gen. iz. 2; cf. Gen. i. 28; ii. 20). Wiesinger: 
“ In the opinion of James also man's dominion 
over the creatures is not lost (cf. Ps. viii. 7, 9) 
but it has been modified like his relation to the 
earth itself.” v. 9 also furnishes a parallel to 
this verse. 

Via. 8. But the tongue no one of men.— 

Estiusandal.: the tongue of other* ; Huther, one's 
own tongue. Doubtless primarily one's own tongue, 
for the taming of the tongue must prooeed from 
the heart; but the more general sense must not 
be lost sight of. Before the human tongue dia¬ 
bolically grown wild natural humanity stands as 
before a dragon, for whom there is not found a 
Knight Sk George among men as they are. Ben- 
gel, who interprets: “nemo alius, viz ipse quit- 
quef' overlooks that the antithesis between the 
natural power of man and a higher power is 
here postulated. But that which still causes 
James to utter an ezpression of indignation, is 
the pernicious working of the tongue in the Ju- 
daistic world of his time. 

The turbulent evil. —We interpret kok&v 
in the positive ethical sense as wickedness or 
evil and the adjective dKardcrrarov (see App. Crik) 
with reference to ch. i. 8 and dKaraoraaia ch. iii. 
16 according to the meaning of Che word in Luke 
zzi. 9; 1 Cor. ziv. 88; 2 Cor. vi. 5; zii. 20. The 
revolutionary conduct of the Judaistic tongues 
became at that time more and more inflamed in 
order to prepare for the Jewish people nothing 
but evil, death and ruin. [Alford thinks that 
the figure here seems to correspond nearly to 
what is related of Proteus, that he eluded the 
grasp of Menelaus under many various shapes. 
Cf. Hermas, Pastor 2, 8, novqpdv irvevpd lores j 
KaraXaXla , teal dnardorarov daijldviov. —M.]. 

Full of death-bringing poiaon.— The dia¬ 
bolical nature, the death-bringing serpent-viru¬ 
lence of the strife of tongues; contains substan¬ 
tially the same idea, as the opinion ezpressed in 
the preceding verse; “inflamed by hell,” Ps. 
Iviii. 6; czl. 4. 

The duplicity of the (fanatically ezcited) tongue , 
vv. 9-12. The new element which is introduced 
(but not noticed by Huther and Wiesinger) in 
v. 9, is the falseness, the duplicity, the self-con¬ 
tradiction and consequently the self-judgment 
(i. e. self-condemnation) of the tongue. The ser¬ 
pent-like nature of the tongue, v. 8, forms an 
apt transition to the duplicity of the same, inas¬ 
much as it is simultaneously deceitful and veno¬ 
mous. 

Veh. 9. Therewith bless we the Lord. 

—(See Appar. Crik) kv is instrumental Blessing 
and cursing constitute a familiar antithesis; the 
blessing, evAoyrlv, as applied to God, de¬ 

notes however praising Him . The unusual con¬ 
nection “ the Lord and Father ” appears to have 
been stated not without design. Although the 
Lord here does not directly designate Christ, yet 
it describes God as the God of revelation, who 
has finally revealed Himself in Christ as Father. 
In Him even the Jew praises unconsciously and 
reluctantly the revelation of God in Christ. 
(Rom. iz. 5). 
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And therewith curse we men whioh.— 
A difficulty, insufficiently noticed by many com¬ 
mentators, arises from the circumstance that 
the Apostle includes himself in we. In order 
to escape it, Benson, Gebser and al. suppose 
that the reference is solely to those who set 
themselves up as teachers. To be sure the re¬ 
ference is primarily to them, but then also in 
general to the Judaistio element as a whole. Is 
the proposition a general confession of sins con¬ 
cerning the abuse of the tongue ? or a hypothe¬ 
tical judgment; if we curse men, we do so with 
the same tongue wherewith we praise God? 
The design of a particular reproof forbids the 
former, and the premising of the fact the latter. 
The difficulty may be solyed either by taking 
the second clause as a question expressive of 
surprise or by hearing James speak as the re¬ 
presentative of his people in the name of his 
guilty people. [Alford recommends the reten¬ 
tion of which instead of who, which would per¬ 
sonally designate certain men thus made, while 
which is generic. This distinction, he continues, 
which some modern philologists are striving to 
obliterate, is very important in the rendering of 
Scripture, and has been accurately observed by 
oor English translators.—M.]. The latter is 
probably the most natural solution. 

Have been created after the likeness 
of God. —That is, the subjects of this Lord, the 
children of this Father according to their desti¬ 
nation, or also the images representing this 
Lord and Father. This is the glaring contradic¬ 
tion. Wiesinger and Huther (the latter with 
reference to Bengel’s “ remanet nobilitas indele - 
b&ii”) here observe that sinful man also remains 
created in the likeness of God (Gen. i. 26). 
Without detracting from the general application 
of the proposition the Apostle may be thinking 
of such men, in whom the likeness of God 
(tyoiootf) i. e. the actuality and visibility of the 
image, has reappeared [Germ, “has become 
again, ft wilder gewordcn —M.], t. e, Christians, 
and particularly according to their majority, 
Gentile Christians. With regard to them, the 
contradiction of the cursing Judaists, was per¬ 
fect ; they praised the Father of revelation, they 
cursed the children of revelation. 

Ykr. 10. Out of the same month goeth 
forth. —It is the sinful mouth as to its fanactical 
excitement in general, but the mouth of Judaism 
in particular as at that time it continued tradition¬ 
ally to praise God in the Old Testament and began 
with talmudical rancor (the source of the later 
Talmud) to curse the Gospel and its adherents. 

It shall not be than, [ov xph* adehfol 
pot, ravra ovruq yiveodai. These things, my 
brethren, ought not so to be.”—M.]. This ad¬ 
dress to the brethren hardly means only : it is 
not right that these things (denoting the sub- 
atance) are done thus (denoting the form), xpti 
has its full weight and denotes at once that the 
thing must not be done according to the oracle 
[here of course with reference to the revealed 
will of God—M.] and that the thing itself is un¬ 
profitable (with reference to xp^opai). Moreover 
the Plural ravra and the emphatic oirruc are to 
be noticed, [xpb is airaf hey. in N. T.—M.]. 

Vie. 11. Doth a fountain perchance out 
of the same chink send forth the sweet 


and the bitter? — ppbetv, anal; hey., to bubble 
over, overflow [Lange renders “bubble” with an 
evident attempt to find a word eb nearly intran¬ 
sitive as possible, flpietv is generally intransitive, 
but it is used transitively by Anacreon, 87, 2 
Me wd*, lapoc Qavbnoq, x^ptreq froda ppbovctv. It 
means therefore “ to cause to burst forth,” and 
this is the reason why I render “send forth.”— 
M.], for#, the opening of the fountain [for# is pro¬ 
bably connected with dtp, bmofiat, to see; Words¬ 
worth adds that so the word uEnon (the place of 
springe) is derived from the Hebrew pjj (aym), 

an eye, Jno. iii. 28.—M.]; the sweet and the 
bitter describe the heterogeneous waters applied 
to blessing and cursing. Such an occurrence is 
unknown in nature, hence in the moral world 
also it only appears as something monstrously 
unnatural. The fountain is not exactly man, but 
the disposition, the heart. Out of the abundance 
of the heart, the mouth (the chink of the foun¬ 
tain) speaketh ( Germ: Whereof the heart is full, 
the mouth overfloweth.—M.]. However here 
again the reference is not to the moral unnatural¬ 
ness of this duplicity in general but the concrete 
bearing of the reproof on Judaism becomes in¬ 
creasingly apparent. It is not the Divine pur- 

E ose and law that the fountain of Judaism in its 
istorical going forth for the world should send 
forth such a contradiction between praising God 
and cursing the ohildren of God. The application 
to the end of the Christian Middle Ages lies near. 

Vie. 12. Can a fig-tree, my brethren, 
yield olives? —The figurative statement of the 
preceding verse is continued in the figures taken 
from nature, ». e. the idea that nature does not 
bring; forth that whioh is contradictory and in¬ 
consistent. But if the former figure was meant 
to say : “your duplicity [double-tonguedness] is 
like a fountain which sends forth at the same 
time sweet water and bitter, if it were possible to 
find such a fountain,” the figures which now 
follow set forth with still greater distinctness the 
impossibility of such a contradiction in nature. 
And this certainly brings out not only the repre¬ 
hensible and morally unnatural character of du¬ 
plicity, but it also expresses the idea that one of 
the two must be false, either the cursing or the 
blessing; so that if their cursing the images of 
God be true, their praising God must be lying 
and hypocrisy (Huther). To this must be added 
that in the metaphors which follow the reference 
is to the character itself, as is the case in the 
saying of our Lord Matth. vii. 16.—Thus we in¬ 
fer their double-mindedness of character which 
iB false on the side of godliness (fo'y^of) from 
their duplicity of speech. It may however seem 
strange that James should use several examples 
in order to corroborate the thought that as na¬ 
ture is always at unity with itself, true and con¬ 
sistent, so also ought man to be true and consis¬ 
tent. The multiplying of examples has primarily 
the effect of illustrating more forcibly the general 
application of the law of life, which the Apostle 
had laid down. But the supposition might occur 
that the examples may have also a symbolical 
import. The fig-tree, the symbol of a luxurious 
natural life cannot bring forth olives, the symbols 
of spiritual life. The vine, the symbol of theo¬ 
cracy and ultimately of Christianity, cannot pro- 
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duces figs, happiness [t. e. outward], the fulness of 
the Jewish natural life. The meaning whereof 
would be as follows: if-you want to be natural Jews 
you cannot bring forth the fruits of the ohildren 
of the Spirit; but if on the other hand, you want to 
be Christians, you must not cherish Jewish ideals, 
ait under the fig-tree of outward prosperity and 
expect to eigoy its fruit. This would explain the 
last \igure after this manner: as the salt-spring 
or the salt-current is a mixture which cannot 
yield pure and drinkable refreshment of life, so 
a mixture of Jewish severity and hardness and 
Christian vitality cannot produce the pure water 
of life of the New Covenant. We leave this sym¬ 
bolism undecided as a whole, but maintain at all 
events that the salt water is designed to denote j 
a mixture, in which the two elements pure by 
themselves, have been stained and corrupted. 
Salt water cannot be drunk. This would give a 
train of thought which beginning with duplicity 
in speech passed on to double-mindedness and 
thence again to its final cause, doubleness of be¬ 
lief, the mixture of legalism and evangelical 
vitality. On similar biblical figurative modes of 
speech among the ancients, see Gebser, p. 290; 
Theile, p. 196. 

The contrast of false and true wisdom in speech as 
to their origin, character and opposite operations, w. 
18-18. 

Vbel 18. Who is wise and intelligent 
among yon ?—The same words occur in LXX. 
Deut. i. 18; iv. 6. Heb. fa® Wis- I 

dom is the knowledge of ends aoquired by enlight¬ 
enment ; intelligence (or understanding, German, 
Binsicht—M ..), the knowledge of relations aoquired 
by experience and practice [Wisdom is the gift 
of God, intelligence and knowledge are the re¬ 
sults of education.—M.]. The Apostle’s question 
sounds like an exclamation of the greatest 
anxiety; it characterises the desperately bad 
spiritual situation of Israel. Their few wise and 
experienced men are to rise and conjure the 
storm by the wisdom of gentleness. 

Let him show oat of a good conversa¬ 
tion. —James is here more explicit and definite 
in describing the works to which he had referred 
as evidences of faith in ch. ii. Such as flow from 
a good or beautiful life, in which it develops it¬ 
self. And in order to remove all doubt concern¬ 
ing the main object he has at heart, he adds 
emphatically: in meekness of wisdom. We 
refer this clause to the whole proposition which 
precedes it: ail the works of this good conversa¬ 
tion are to culminate in meekness of wisdom.— 
The deviating construction of Neander: let him 
show it by his good conduct; “his works in 
meeknesB of wisdom ” is recommended by a cer¬ 
tain vivacity and pregnancy, but requires the 
verb to be mentally repeated; the avrov also 
would be rather in the way while the demand of 
the exhibition of works, so common to James, 
would be rather obscured, avrov is based on riq, 
who wants to advance true claims to being wise. 
Every weakening of the expression kv Trpatmjri 
ooQtag either by reading “meek wisdom” (Bede 
and al.), or “wise meekness” (Laurentius), 
affects the full sense of the words: the meekness 
wherein wisdom evidences itself (Wiesinger some¬ 
what different: which is proper to wisdom and 


proceeds therefrom), see oh. i. 19, 20. [Alford: 
“ in that meekness which is the proper attribute 
of wisdom”—M.]. Wiesinger thinks that H 
describes the disposition attending the doing; 
but James obviously calls for the activity of 
meekness, for meekness itself in corresponding 
aots. It alone was able to deliver the Jewish 
Christians as well as the Jews from fanaticism, 
conjure the storm and save the hope of Israel 
See the promise Matth. v. 5. 

Van. 14. Bat If ye have bitter zeal [emu¬ 
lation]. —This was the real situation of affairs 
and on this account James addresses them per¬ 
sonally on the subjeot. We render not jeal¬ 

ousy but seal, for doubtless the reference is 
primarily to a religious and not to a mend 
passion. James means the specifically Jewish 
emulation whioh was considered by those who 
exhibited it as enthusiasm for the glory of God, 
as Paul describes it Rom. x. The a^jectire 
shows that it was a false, unholy seal; mxpAv in¬ 
dicates passionateness and animosity; this cer¬ 
tainly turns seal into jealousy, for religious seal 
becomes zealotical and fanatical through the 
admixture of jealousy and hostility. ’Eptffeia is 
really the envy, rivalry and party-strife rooted 
in venality; so Paul frequently uses the word 
(Rom. ii. 8; 2 Cor. xii. 20 etc.). lx m denotes 
not only an active having but a real fostering. 

In your hearts.—“ In oontrast with the word 
of the readers who make boast of their wisdom.*’ 
Huther. 

Boast not. —The offence of their excited 
teaching, striving, judging and cursing was two¬ 
fold: firstly a haughty self-elevation or proud 
demeanour against others, secondly a more or 
less conscious lying suppression of their better 
consciousness. But both sins were more aggra¬ 
vated from being directed against the truth itself. 
According to Wiesinger ahjdeta denotes Christian 
truth (because otherwise ifebtieode would be tau¬ 
tological: to lie against the truth). Huther 
seems to understand by it only the real fact that 
the condition of the heart is in opposition to the 
word. But with James theocratical truth and 
Christian truth converge into one truth of the «- 
velation of Ghd, the effect and import of which are 
in the lives and consciences of men. The boasting 
and lying therefore was directed not against a 
mere object and against a mere fact; but it was 
a haughty and hypocritical insurrection against 
the very truth which the zealots, with an eril 
conscience, professed to protect (see Rom. ii. 28). 
It becomes more and more evident that James 
addresses not only the Jewish Christians, but his 
nation in general. 

Via. 15. [For] this wisdom is not that— 

“Negatio cum viprsemissa ” Theile. abnj must be 
taken in connection with j) oo&ia, the latter is 
therefore introduced ironically here as in Matth. 
xi. 25; 1 Cor. ii. 6; false wisdom the opposite 
of the true. Luther’s translation: “This is net 
the wisdom which cometh down from above” 
must be corrected accordingly. The participle 
Karepxoptvij emphatically denotes the continual 
coming down, as in ch. i. 17; it has therefore 
adjective force and must not be resolved into the 
Indicative as do Schneckenburger and al. The 
expression is a little difficult, but it ceases to be 
so if we consider that it is the purpose of James 
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to give the most emphatic negation to the false 

r tenoe that it was avudev karepxopkvij. Hence 
gives his judgment: it is on the contrary 
(described false by the use of three adjectives) 
rnrtkly, sensuous, devilish. It is earthly as to its 
earthly nature and origin and thus opposed to 
the heavenly ^Phil. iii. 19); it is sensuous or 
properly speaking psychical (Luther has the im¬ 
proper rendering “human;” the Vulgate better 
“ a nimalis;” Allioli following it “animal;” Stier 
and de Wette: “sensuous/’ which in considera¬ 
tion of the modern idea of sensuousness ” may 
pass [for want of a better term—M.J, having its 
origin in a psychically restrained passionate 
constitution deprived of the rule of the Spirit (1 
Cor. iL 14: iii. 8; Jude 19) and is opposed 
to the spiritual [pneumaticalj wisdom—of the 
spiritual life excited by the Holy Ghost; it is 
devilish (daipovi&ditq is aira$ tey.), proceeding 
from the devil or inspired by accursed devils 
and is opposed to the Divine. Hornqjus has not 
wrongly delineated the moral sides of these evil 
characteristics: “ terreno , quia ovaritis* dedila sst , 
qm operibus terrenius inhiat; animalis , quia ad ani- 
m lubidines accomodatur; dsemoniaca , quod ambi¬ 
tion* et superbise servit , fuse propria diaboli viiia 
mad” These were surely also the characteris¬ 
tics of Judaistic and Ebionite xealotism. The 
earthly was peculiarly exhibited in their chili¬ 
adic claims to the rule of the earth, the psychi¬ 
cal in their fanatical and hateful passions, the 
devilish in their great errors nourished by 
haughtiness and hypocrisy. 

Via. 16. For where ia emulation [seal] 
and party-strife.— ydp makes this assertion 
the proof of the one preceding it. In what goes 
before James describes a wisdom properly ani¬ 
mated by evil zeal and party-strife, and desig¬ 
nates it as earthly, sensuous and develiBh. The 
proof is that that spirit of emulation and party- 
strife is so disastrous in its consequences. He 
does not say “ where is such wisdom” for he has 
torn the mask of wisdom from this evil spirit of 
emulation. In its nakedness it is carnal and 
devilish conduct. tffloq occurring here without 
the adjective irucpbq might lead one to think at 
cnee of jealousy , but the zeal is sufficiently cha¬ 
racterized as evil from being connected with ri¬ 
valry and party-strife. Everywhere is exhib¬ 
ited the rebellious element, bsaraaraaia is not 
mly mere disorder but the dissolution of order; 
in the theocratic sense it denotes rebellion 
(Himb. xvL; Prov. xxvi. 28), in church-life a 
seditious spirit opposing the order of God, who 
has constituted civil order (Rom. xiiL 1, etc.) 
and church order (1 Cor. xiv. 88). 

And all manner of [every] evil work.— 
SebXav might be rendered “foul” (German 
w /«d”) in an ethical sense. [Shakspeare uses 
the word in the sense of wicked, abominable. 
“A/out fault:” “Foul profanation.” The cur- 
rat value of 'foul' in German is rotten, lazy, its 
ethical value denotes moral rottenness, evil.— 
ILl. Such was the situation of Jewish affairs 
at that time. The rebellious attitude broke out 
everywhere in insurrections against the Chris¬ 
tians, which were the prelude of the insurrec¬ 
tion against the Romans, with numerous epi¬ 
sodes of evil work, and aU proceeding from the 
same fountain of diabolical fanaticism. 

Via. 17. Bat the wisdom from above. — 


See Proverbs; the Wisdom of Solomon; Siraoh; 
Matth. xi.; 1 Cor. viii. Its first characteristic 
is distinguished from the others, as its principle. 

Conseorated [purel. — dyvij. Really con¬ 
secrated [or hallowed —M.], *. e. not only pure 
from the influence or even from the inspiration 
of worldly, carnal and devilish motives, but only 
chaste, free from the spirit of apostasy into 
which the fanatical zealots fell, but also ani¬ 
mated by the Divine Spirit and therefore wholly 
consecrated to the service and glory of God; 
consequently full of a dignified and priestly cha¬ 
racter. From this principle flow its social vir¬ 
tues. It is peaceable, ironical (Matth. v. 9), 
equitably disposed (1 Tim. iii. 8), gladly 
yielding ([ compliant —M.J. E imei&fc the oppo¬ 
site of stubborn, bneidqq Tit iii. 5; not “easily 
persuaded,” but well inclined to enter into the 
views and reasons of others, compliant). All this 
as opposed to the contentiousness of false zeaL 
But it not only resists evil, but overcomes evil 
with good; it is full of compassion (in the 
widest sense, in its sympathy with the necessi¬ 
tous ch. i. 27; ii. 18) and good fruits, in 
which compassion is evidenced. The contrast is 
exhibited in the seditious character and the foul 
doings of false wisdom. So stood in those days 
Christianity over against its enemies and so it 
was to show itself also in the Jewish Christians 
over against Judaism. This attitude of wisdom 
induced James still further to add in its praise 
afit&Kpirof, awndKptroql de Wette, Wiesinger and 
Huther render the first word * without doubting 
that is, consequently, confident , decided. This 
would givo a good sense if 1. the reference here 
were not to social conduct and 2. if a certain 
correspondency between hdidnpiroq and &wtt 6- 
npiroq were not necessary.—Now since the word 
(as well as that which follows) has to be taken 
in an aotive sense, although its primary meaning 
is passive (not distinguished, undecided, so that 
the first word might mean “undivided,” “being 
a unit” [dnheUlich], there being only one wis¬ 
dom— “non duplex” Wetstein; “simple” Nean- 
der—and the second undivided, i. e., without any 
false admixture) the idea “not separatistic, not 
sectarian” seems to lie nearest (so Baumgarten, 
Schneckenburger and &1.: “quse non discemit 
homines;” Luther, Grotius, etc.: “without par¬ 
tiality;” Vulgate: “ non judicans Semler: “non 
temere judicans ”): With this corresponds then 
hvimSKpiroq, without hypocrisy, without dissem¬ 
bling, sincere Rom. xii. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 6. [The 
reader is referred for further information on 
adtdxptToc to notes on ch. i. 6-8; iL 4; on awi rd- 
Kpcroq to ch. i. 22, 26; ii. 1]. 

Vie. 18. Fruit of righteousness. — This 
difficult expression might be taken literally as 
foliows: the fruit which consists in the life¬ 
righteousness as just described ( Oenit. appos . 
not only justification, Schneckenburger), is once 
more turned into seed, it is sown in the world, 


\ 


primarily among erring brethren, in peace, i. «., 
in the form of peace, in the exhibitions of a 
peaceful demeanour [not elq eipijvTjv, i. e., unto 
eternal life, de WetteY and then becomes the 
lot of the children of peace as the harvest of 
peace and the kingdom of peace. But Wie¬ 
singer rightly calls attention to ch. i. 20. “For 
the wrath of man worketh not, accomplishes not 
the righteousness of God,” and adds “that 
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which the readers pretend to realize by their 
contentious wisdom, can only prosper under the 
quickening influence of peace.” The righteous¬ 
ness of God in it* full manifestation in the 
world, for which Christians are yearning and 
for which at that time the Jews in particular 
were yearning also, is a harvest-fruit which has 
to be sown by the peaceful demeanour of the 
peacemakers (nrZf iroiowuv dpijvriv Dat. actioni*. 
Huther). The term Kapirfa etc., would be there¬ 
fore “a pregnant expression for: the seed, which 
yields the fruit of righteousness, is sown.” 
(Huther). This construction is also favoured 
by the remark of Huther, made elsewhere, that 
James is fond of beginning his speech with the 
teleological leading idea. Huther rightly ob¬ 
serves that the sowing is not only teaching 
proper (Schneckenburger), still y it remains a 
fundamental form of evangelical peace-making. 
The dat. comm, in roZf irotovcnv “for the children 
of peace,” is reluctantly given up and Wiesinger 
would like to connect this meaning with the 
Dat. actioni*. It must be observed, however, 
that the world-historical harvest of righteous¬ 
ness will affect all men, although it will be a 
kingdom of peace only to the children of peace. 
The words of the Apostle therefore were prima¬ 
rily an exhortation addressed to His readers, t. 

to the twelve tribes to this effect: if you 
really seek the righteousness of God, then pre¬ 
pare the future harvest of righteousness in such 
wise that as children of peace you scatter the 
seed by a peaceful behaviour (which includes, to 
be sure, the peace of the Christian righteousness 
of faith). Sow peace and you will reap right- 
ousness to your joy. But the idea must be so 
construed that the Apostle is made at the same 
time to lay stress on the fact that the harvest of 
righteousness is prepared under all circum¬ 
stances. Whether you join in or not: that 
righteousness, for which you suppose to contend 
in zealotical party-strife, is now sown with the 
patience of the sower (see ch. v. 7) by the peace¬ 
makers who are really in the world, by Chris¬ 
tians in their exhibitions of peaceful demeanour 
(b dpfpg hardly denotes mere mode, but rather 
the form of the seed, evangelical peace), and at 
the time of harvest it will appear in its full ma¬ 
turity. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The fault which James reproves in the 
greater part of this chapter, is nothing but a 
natural manifestation of the egotism of sinful 
human nature, a fault which, although sup¬ 
pressed, is by no means fully overcome even in 
Christians. It would seem that, as elsewhere, 
there were many among the first readers of this 
Epistle in particular, of whom the author knew 
or at least was afraid that they were more fond 
of speaking than of hearing, more fond of teach¬ 
ing others than of receiving instruction them¬ 
selves. He therefore seizes the fault, described 
in ch. i. 19, 26 by the root, at the same time 
pointing out, that those who set themselves up as 
teachers, are in the greatest danger of bringing 
on themselves greater condemnation than their 
hearers. His doctrine in this respect is in perfect 
Agreement with that of our Lord, Matt. xii. 36,37. 


2. There are not a few in our day who set up 
as teachers and leaders of the congregation with¬ 
out being sufficiently prepared for this important 
and difficult work, who thus render more difficult 
the work of the duly appointed servants of the 
Gospel and scatter the flock without cause; and 
there are others who suffer themselves to be duly 
led and to be prepared for the holy ministry, but 
whose desire to enter the ministry springs from 
very impure motives. How desirable that both 
would seriously lay to heart the teaching of 
James on this subject! [Ministerial preparation 
is not sufficiently appreciated by the uneducated 
portions of the laity and not unfrequently made 
light of by the ecclesiastical authorities. In a 
new country, like Amerioa, the supply of minis¬ 
ters is not equal to the demand and owing to this 
circumstance men morally and spiritually fitted 
but intellectually and educationally unfitted, are 
frequently put in charge of churches, whose best 
interests are apt to be grievously affected in such 
incompetent hands. The moral and spiritual 
qualifications of candidates for the holy ministry 
is a conditio sine qua non , but their possession 
cannot cover or supply intellectual and educa¬ 
tional deficiency. How can a man preach the 
Gospel intelligently and beneficially, if he is 
ignorant of the first principles of correct inter¬ 
pretation, completely at sea in scientific theology 
and void of all knowledge of Church History and 
other cognate branches of a theological education? 
If these lines are read by any minister, who is 
conscious of his intellectual deficiency, the writer 
would affectionately entreat him to remember 
that he ought to be thoroughly equipped for the 
study of God’s Holy Word and that he cannot 
teach his people aright, if he does not understand 
aright. The cacoethe* docendi is a great evil in 
(Air days and has ruined many a man, who had 
he only been content to sit awhile on the students’ 
bench might have been eminently successful in 
the ministry.—M.]. It is of course self-evident 
that the Apostle’s warning is not directed against 
a great number of teachers as suoh, which on the 
contrary is in many respects useful and desirable 
(cf. Eph. iv. 11), but rather against an eager 
pressing into the Ministry of the Word, when 
men touch the Holy illotis mamba*. The language 
of Homer: “otvc ayadi) rj TTo’kvKOLpavirj, elf Kolpavo f 
&jtw.” [“ The rule of many is not good, let there 
be one ruler”—M.], applies also to Church gov¬ 
ernment. 

3. The familiar saying of James “manifoldly 
we offend all” is frequently but erroneously 
taken and used as a dictum proban* of the doctrine 
of the universal sinfulness of human nature. 
The author speaks not of men in general, but of 
Christians in particular. He oonsiders not so 
much gross transgression as sins of infirmity 
and haste; and particularly the danger to which 
the hearer is less exposed than the teacher, 
namely the danger of offending in word. The 
preacher of the Gospel may very easily offend in 
word, on the one hand by setting forth his own 
perverse notions instead of the objectively given 
truth of salvation, or on the other by onesided 
preaching or by want of clearness and simplicity. 
Thus he may even involuntarily give offence and 
estrange his hearers, or on the other hand, he 
may lull them into a false sleep of peace and thus 
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do infinitely more harm than good with his 
preaching. How urgently ought he therefore to 
press the exhortation that men should not pre¬ 
maturely set themselves up as teachers, sinoe 
probably they would do much better to continue 
disciples a little longer! Cf. Heb. v. 12. But 
this warning ought not to deter any one who 
sincerely desires to serve God in the ministry of 
the Word and truly loves the Lord and His 
Choreh. By watchfulness and prayer the ser¬ 
vant of the Gospel may preserve himself from 
many sins of the tongue. The best corrective, 
in this respect, is doubtless the petition Ps. xix. 
15; cxli. 3. 

4. In order to form a correct estimate of the 
magnitude of the sins which Christians also com¬ 
mit with the tongue, first of all it must not be 
forgotten that the faculty of speech is originally 
a Divine gift bestowed on man. Compare Herder's 
Origin of Language (1770), a work which is still 
very valuable. This idea was not unfamiliar 
even to the pagans. Cf. Hesiod: Ipya ml t/p. } v. 79; 
Horak Od. 1, 10, w. 2, 3; Ovid, Pastor., v. 667. 
See also Dr. J. C. Amman's Dissertat. de loquda, 
Amslerd. 1700, and especially Schubert, History 
of the Soul, 3d ed. 1839, p. 163-163. “ The word 

ottered is only the outward sound of the beget¬ 
ting inward language of ideas through the cor¬ 
poreal medium." Ennemoser. 

6. No Christian moralist may omit to bestow 
the greatest possible attention on the doctrine of 
James concerning the sins of the tongue. For 
speaking is also a doing and a doing of such daily 
and manifold occurrence, that its good and its evil 
consequences are all but incalculable. Compare 
the familiar French proverb: “le style c y est 
rhome ," and the motto of the well-known diplo¬ 
matist Talleyrand *‘le langage est donnS pour 
eacher ses pensles ." No wonder that the Old 
Testament abounds in warnings againBt the per¬ 
verse use of the tongue; see e. g. Ps. xv. 24, 34, 
and other passages. 

6. In saying that “if any man offend not in 
word, he is a perfect man," James of course takes 
for granted, that such a mastery of the tongue 
is not solely the fruit of a politic wisdom, but 
rather the fruit of Christian self-control as the 
product of faith and love. He who has learned 
from this principle to set a watch before his lips, 
may with certainty be supposed to have attained 
so high a degree of discretion and life-wisdom, 
that to him the performance of any other duty 
cannot be particularly difficult, still less impos¬ 
able. Cf. Prov. x. 19; xiii. 3; xviL 27. Butin 
order to obtain and to preserve the mastery of 
one's tongue, one must before have become master 
of one's most violent emotions and remain col¬ 
lected in one's intercourse with friends and ene¬ 
mies. Ps. xvi. 32. Cf. the language of Plutarch 
on this head: “de capienda ex hostibus utilitate,” 
opp. ed. Reiskii, Tom. 6, p. 356 sq; also “de 
ganuUtaU” Tom. 8, p. 13 sqq. 

7. “Plutarch (de Auditione , p. 137, and in con - 

t p. 656, vol. 6, ed. Reiskii) relates that 
Amssis, King of Egypt sent a sacrifice to Bias 
sod requested him to send back the best and the 
worst part thereof: Bias sent back the tongue." 
Heubner. 

8. James who wrote his Epistle as a warning 
to believers, from the nature of the case could 


only advert to the harm caused by the abuse of 
the tongue, not (or only slightlyl to the profit 
that might accrue to the cause of tne Lord by the 
well-ordered use of the power of speech. To 
realize this light-side of the matter ought to be 
the daily effort of every Christian, but more 
particularly that of the Christian teacher. 

9. The words of James (v. 9) would be un¬ 
meaning, if he meant that only the first man bore 
the likeness of God, which by the fall was wholly 
and eternally lost to his descendants. The 
ravaging power of sin is manifested not in the 
potentiality but in the actuality of man's likeness 
to God, and the Conf. Belg . art. 14, is therefore 
right in speaking of small remnants (scintiUulse) 
of the Divine image in fallen man, which are 
perfectly sufficient to take away all his excuses. 
[Art. IX. of the Articles of Religion in the Church 
of England and the Prot. Ep. Church in the U. S. 
says: “man is very far gone from original right¬ 
eousness."—M.]. Lange (Positive Dogmatik, p. 
299) is perfectly right in saying that “man is the 
image of God, i. e. the visible form of the Infinite 
in the totality of his being. The Being of God con¬ 
sists in His eternally embracing Himself perfectly 
in the clearness and liberty of His Being, in that 
He is the Absolute Spirit. And in like manner the 
being of the image of God consists in man's living 
in himself as a spirit, in his continually taking 
back the whole manifoldness of his existence 
into the unity of his consciousness and out of it 
re-forming it anew." 

10. The doctrine of James (vv. 11, 12) exhib¬ 
its a remarkable agreement with the sayings of 
Christ in the Sermon on the Mount (Matth. vii. 
16-19; Luke vi. 43-45); a new proof that the 
publication of the fundamental law of the king¬ 
dom of heaven could not be forgotten by this 
servant of the Lord. 

11. The bearing of James concerning the wis¬ 
dom, which is from above (v. 18 etc.) is remark¬ 
able for its recalling not only many of the prov¬ 
erbs of Solomon but also many cognate ideas in 
Jesus Sirach and the Book of Wisdom. James, 
although occupying a purely evangelical stand¬ 
point, is nevertheless full of the ethical portion 
of the Old Testament, and in part even of the 
deutero-canonical writings. However it is im¬ 
possible to examine the doctrine of this entire 
chapter more closely without discovering that 
the author himself has and exemplifies that 
heavenly wisdom, which in vv. 16, 17 he has so 
admirably and beautifully delineated as con¬ 
trasted with earthly wisdom. 

12. Very important is the connection of 
knowledge and life, on which James here insists. 
He who does not prove his wisdom by works, 
which have the seal of a meek disposition, con¬ 
tradicts himself and gives the lie to his confes¬ 
sion of the Lord, which he is constantly making. 
He may boast in the possession of the truth but 
he is an opponent of the truth, if he does not 
receive it as the principle of his life; cf. 1 Jno. 
iv. 20, 21. His wisdom, as contrasted with that 
from above, is purely earthly , as contrasted with 
that of the pneumatical man purely psychical, as 
contrasted with that of good angels (of. 1 Pet. L 
12), even devilish. % 

13. “The peaoeable scatter in peace the seed 
of genuine Christian wisdom, which grows into 
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the harvest of righteousness. This applies not 
only to teachers but to every one who has received 
from God wisdom and the gift to influence 
others.” Von Gerl&ch. 

14. The seven qualities which James attributes 
to the wisdom from above (v. 17) are nothing but 
the seven colours of the one ray of light of heav¬ 
enly truth, which has been revealed and has 
appeared in Christ Himself. He is therefore 
supremely entitled to the name “the Wisdom of 
God ” (Luke xi. 49). 

15. Even the closing sentences of this instruc¬ 
tion reecho notes from the Sermon on the Mount, 
Matth. v. 8, 9. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

A. w. 1-12. 

The lust of rule one of the most ancient dis¬ 
eases in the Church of Christ.—Even the mani¬ 
fold warnings of Christ (Matth. xviii. 1; Jno. 
xiii. 12-17 and other passages) have been insuf¬ 
ficient hitherto to prevent disputes about prece¬ 
dency among those who confess Him.—The 
higher the position we hold before others, the 
greater will be our responsibility.—“ Manifoldly 
we offend all.” The remaining infirmity of the 
elect.—The truth, solemnity and comfort of this 
saying.—The use and abuse which may be and 
at different times have been made of this saying. 
—How the knowledge of our own, manifold in¬ 
firmities ought to make us judge others leniently. 
—No matter how much the Christian may of¬ 
fend, he ought nevertheless to advance.—Chris¬ 
tian self-control.—Man, lord of the animal crea¬ 
tion but not lord of himself.—Even the bravest 
sailor suffers each time ship-wreck on the rocks 
of the tongue.—The power of the tongue evident 
1, from the harm it can do, 2, from the utter 
impossibility of wholly subduing it.—The faculty 
of speech which makes man superior to the 
beasts is not seldom the means of making him 
inferior to them.—The sad part acted by the evil 
tongue in every century of the history of the 
Christian Church.—The sinful tongue is the 
sinfVil man. Sinful man is able to raise himself 
above every other irrational creature but he is 
unable to raise himself above his own nature.— 
That which is impossible with men, is possible 
with God.;—The sad want of many men’s con¬ 
formity to their proper being.—How extremes 
meet also in the use of the tongue.—That which 
is never seen united in nature, is often simulta¬ 
neously found present in men.—Man at once a 
lord and a slave (v. 5. “Behold how small a fire 
kindleth how great a forest.’’) Suitable text for 
a Reformation-sermon. [That is a sermon 
preached on the festival of the Reformation, 
which jn Germany is kept October 81, the anni¬ 
versary of Luther’s fastening the 95 theses to the 
door of the Cjastle Church of Wittenberg A. D. 
1517—M.].—There is not a thumb’s breadth be¬ 
tween our strong side and our weak side.—The 
melancholy inconsistency and the still sadder 
consistency of the abuse of the tongue.. 

Starke: —He who wants to teach others in 
spiritual things, ought to be first well established 
himself. A man must be a pure and obedient 
sheep of Christ before he can become a shepherd. 
Hos. iv. 6.—Many, although they have not Divine 


wisdom and experience but possess only a literal 
knowledge, acquired not in the school of the 
Holy Ghost, but from the bookB and writings of 
men, straightway presume to be guides of the 
blind etc. Rom. ii. 18. 

Quesijbl :—If all men have to observe caution 
in speech, how much more those, whose office 
requires them frequently and religiously to dis¬ 
course of holy things? Rom. xv. 18. —Men must 
fairly strive to attain evangelical perfection, es¬ 
pecially if they seek to be employed in the Min¬ 
istry, 2 Tim. iii. 17.— 

Osiander:—I f a man is able to govern his 
tongue so effectually as not to utter any thing 
censurable, he is doubtless equally able so to 
govern and guide his body as not to indulge in 
any vice, Job xxvii. 4, 5. —Many men are more 
unruly than a horse—men whom God by the in¬ 
fliction of severe punishment has to make some¬ 
what orderly. David cautions us against this 
disposition Ps. xxxii. 9. —If irrational creatures 
suffer themselves to be guided and ruled, how 
much rather ought rational creatures suffer it 
likewise? Is. i. 8. 

Luther:—T he tongue guides men either to 
virtue or to vice, 1 Cor. xv. 88.—The tongue of 
a Christian is ruled only with the bridle of faith 
and love, Ps. cxvi. 10. 

Quesnel :—Who knows not how to govern his 
tongue, is like a passenger on a ship without 
rudder in the open sea exposed to the fury of the 
storm.—If the rudder of our body is controlled 
by the Spirit of God, we sail in safety on the sea 
of the world, Rom. viii. 14. 

Cramer:—M any have fallen by the edge of the 
sword, but infinitely more by evil tongues. Sir. 
xxviii. 21. 

Lanqii op.:—H ow easily may an uncircumcised 
and untamed tongue cause discord in a whole 
family, so that the best of friends fall out with 
one another! Sir. xxviii. 16, 16.—God has dis¬ 
tinguished us from the brutes by the use of the 
tongue, and we are distinguished from one ano¬ 
ther by the good or evil use we make of it, Pa 
cxix. 23. 

Hbdihger:—E vil tongues and bad lungs have 
caused the death of many. The former spiritu¬ 
ally and mostly. How much murder is commit¬ 
ted with the tongue ? how forward and swift is 
this poor member to wound the conscience? 
Whoso is wise puts a lock to his lips. Sir. xxii. 
88—0 God, create us a new tongue, that we may 
praise Thee ! Prov. xviii. 21.— 

Quesnel:—T here is no sin, of which the 
tongue may not be the cause and instrument, and 
which as a poisoned seed it may not .contain, 
Matth. xv. 18.—Think, 0 ye liars and slanderer^ 
how shamefol and hurtful a member ye carry in 
your mouth! Ps. lvii. 6.—Whoso desires to be 
delivered from the sins of the tongue must par¬ 
ticularly apply himself to work in faith at the 
bottom of his heart by repentance and renova¬ 
tion, Matth. xii. 88.—As the Holy Spirit did set 
on fire the tongues of the Apostles with godly 
zeal, so contrariwise the spirit of hell sets on 
fire the tongues of the ungodly with venom and 
great malice to crush the good name and reputa¬ 
tion of their neighbour, Acts ii. 8, 4, ll.—The 
diligence of men is able to change the wildest 
natures of beasts! but none is able to change the 
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sinful nature of men, save the Wisdom and Om¬ 
nipotence of God, Ez. xxxvi. 26.—God must 
needs take a coal from His altar and touch our 
tongue or it cannot be tamed. We stammer by 
nature like Moses, until God makes ns eloquent, 
Is. vi. 5.—The tongue of the hellish serpent has 
thrown us into the greatest confusion, but the 
tongues of the Holy Ghost show us again the 
way to eternal peace. Acts ii. 4, 38.—We shun 
serpents, yet consort with people that carry 
poison in their mouths, Ps. xliv. 4 ; lv. 22.—How 
ill-suited it is that those should engage in the 
praises of God, the whole of whose lives dishon¬ 
ours God! A golden collar cannot be so ill-be¬ 
coming to a sow covered with filth and dirt as 
the praise of God to a filthy sinner, Am. v. 23.— 

Laxoii op. :—The nobility of human nature iB 
very exalted and no man may offend it in word 
or deed without sinning against God, Gen. ix. 6. 
—We ought to honour the image of God in every 
man be he never so bad, 1 Jno. iv. 12. 

Starke: —Man is so perverse, that there is 
nothing left in the world which is like him. He 
wants to render impossibilities possible, to do 
good and evil at the same time, which is con¬ 
trary to the whole order of nature, Eccl. i. 15; 
Ps. lviii. 4.—If we want to show others their fol¬ 
lies and sins, we must not do it in boisterous scold¬ 
ing, but in compassionating brotherly love, 2 
Tim. ii. 24, 25.—Words are fruits enabling us to 
form an estimate of the heart, t. e. the tree which 
bears them; if this is pure, the others are not 
bad, Matth. xii. 23. 

Stub: —Future accountability is solemn and 
difficult even in the case of our own soul. Who 
would lightly undertake to be accountable for 
thesoulsof others? Indeed is it not written, 
“Many are called but few chosen”—who will 
call himself in order to fall with so much more 
surety into condemnation? Many did it then, 
and alas! many do it now. “But howsoever, 
let me, I pray thee, also run after Cushi,” said 
Ahimaaz the son of Zadok, and would not be dis¬ 
suaded when he was told “thou hast no good 
tidings ready.” He stuck to his “let me run.” 
(2 Sam. xviii. 19-23). There are many such 
teachers and runners, who are not sent. They 
surely are not the true teachers and masters 
that shall shine as the brightness of the firma¬ 
ment (Dam xii. 3),—but they will stand illy.— 
“Manifoldly we offend all”—James included 
himself in this confession in order to put to 
shame the proud brethren. Not indeed that he 
intended to expose the supposed errors of his 
Divinely-inspired Epistle to their criticism or 
now to ours, but he rather meant solemnly to 
•ssert respecting life in general apart from the 
sacred office, that the perfect man who does not 
oven trip in a word, cannot be found anywhere. 
Even the Apostles were assuredly not sinless, 
holy and infallible in their daily and hourly 
private life; the promise of the Holy Ghost to 
guard them from all error related only to their 
sacred office, just as it was with reference to 
their office and the principal and fundamental 
truths of their message that the seventy as well 
as the twelve were told “ He that heareth you, 
heareth me.”—Although the proud tongue may 
hoast, I can be silent, or I can thoroughly dis¬ 
semble myself—it is a thing beyond its control, 
8 


there it is brought to shame. The most expert 
hypocrite can never reach such a point of dis¬ 
sembling as to prevent its failing him even in a 
word; the heart runs over, the hell within bursts 
out on the tongue. Our speech is and remains the 
nearest, surest and most irresistible effluence of 
the heart. What follows lastly from James’s ser¬ 
mon against the sin$ of the tongue ? Whither they 
lead—to the world full of unrighteousness, whence 
they come—from the inward abyss of corruption 
—he has shown; it is not difficult to apply here 
the only remedy. 

Hbubner: —We are more on our guard with 
respect to sins in deed than with respect to sins 
in word.—Whoso fails to govern his tongue is like 
a rider on an unruly horse, or like a sailor in a 
ship without a rudder.—The tongue is a channel 
which transmits the evil of hell.—An uncondi¬ 
tional impossibility to tame the tongue does not 
exist. If thy tongue is cursing, it is unfitted for 
praise. 

Viedkbandt:—T he rule of the tongue is more 

important than the rule of the.world_What an 

evil full of deadly poison is many a newspaper 
tongue!—If Satan has your heart, he also rules 
your tongue. The tongue and the heart are only 
a span apart. 

Nbander: —James attacks the being of mock 
piety at all points. Such is that pious cant 
which while it utterB the praises of God in words, 
hatefully censures and condemns men, in whom 
the image of God ought to be honoured, aside. 
—Thus James points out the fundamental idea 
of this whole Epistle, that everything depends 
on that disposition which gives direction to a 
man’s whole life, the recognition of which truth 
was as remote as possible from that tendency, 
attacked by him at all points, which only con¬ 
siders the outward, single acts, and the appear¬ 
ance of things. 

Jakobi: —The Apostle shows from the har¬ 
mony, visible in universal creation, that it is un¬ 
natural and therefore ungodly and therefore dis¬ 
pleasing to God if the same tongue is used in 
the service of heaven and hell, and if praises and 
curses proceed out of the same mouth God, 
says another Apostle, is a God of order. Because 
the fig-tree, the olive tree and the vine bear fruit 
each according to its kind, figs, olives and grapes, 
and because sweet fountains and salt fountains 
always send forth the same kind of water and 
because of this order in nature, God rejoices in 
all his works (Ps. civ. 81), and looking down 
from heaven upon the earth, behold, all things 
are very good. Therefore it cannot be good and 
well-pleasing to God, if contrary to the Divinely 
appointed order the gifts and faculties intrusted 
to man are employed in opposite uses, if the 
same tongue which has just stammered the 
praise of God, utters shameful words, folly and 
unseemly jests. Therefore as long as this con¬ 
tinues to be done among Christians, so long as 
we who have just had on our tongue the sweet 
word of God, indulge in bitter revilings of those 
who share with us the greatest of all blessings, 
as long as out of the same opening of the mouth 
there flow such sweet and such bitter streams, so. 
long the sad dissension of sin continues in us 
and we do not yet stand in tl|e unity and truth, 
of the Divine life. 
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Lisco:—The sins of the tongue: 1. They are 
of all sins the most corrupt; 2, They are of all 
gins, the most difficult to be avoided.—He who 
governs himself solves the problem of the Chris¬ 
tian life.—The tongue 1, is the communicator of 
our thoughts and 2, ought to be solely the media¬ 
tor of good. 

Porubszky: (w. 1, 2):—Religious conversa¬ 
tion in social life.—(w. 8-12). The tongue of 
goandaL 

Beck:—T hree golden rules for a Christian’s 
life: 1, have humility in your heart (w. 1, 2), 
2, have truth in your mouth (w. 8-9), 8, practise 
faithfulness in your life (vv. 10-12). 

W. Hofacker (Sermons p. 635):—Our speak¬ 
ing tongue one of the greatest gifts of God’s 
grace. 

Vv. 1-10. Epistle for the 16th Sunday after 
Trinity in the Grand Duchy of Hesse and else¬ 
where. 

Gerok:—-W atch thy tongue: 1, It looks so 
little and so small 2, Yet worketh such great 
things for all; 8, Kindles many a fire of hell, 4, 
Yet heaven has ordered it so well [German: 1, 
Sie ist nur klein und eckeint gering 2, und rtchtel 
an to grout Ding ; 8, tie hat manch Hollenfeuer ent- 
flammt 4, und fuKrt dock tin to himmlitk Amt. —M. ]. 

Ruperti :—Several oft-forgotten duties to be 
practised by the Christian in order that he may 
become master of his tongue in his intercourse 
with others. 

Alt: —The evil word towards one’s neighbour. 

B. w. 13-18. 

VV. 13-18. Epistle for Quinquagesima Sunday 
in the Grand Duchy of Hesse and elsewhere. 

The difference between abstract knowledge of 
Christian truth and true life-wisdom.—The tree is 
known by its fruit.—Meek wisdom the crown of 
Christian virtue.—The intimate union of truth 
and love on Christian ground. The wisdom 
which is from above, and the wisdom which is 
from beneath; the sevenfold more exalted char¬ 
acter of the former and the threefold baseness 
of the latter.—The wisdom from above: 1, how 
it is evidenced, 2, how it is rewarded, 3, how it 
is learned.—The harvest feast of the peaceable: 
1, the seed, 2, the fruit, 8, the harvest-joy; here 
in its beginning, hereafter in its perfection.— 
James himself is in his Epistle a continuing 
proof of the truth of what he says, vv. 13-18. 

Starke: —The possession of a natural, wise, 
prudent understanding is a great gift of God, but 
to be truly enlightened with the light of truth is 
invaluable, Prov. iii. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 6. 

Crambr: —Our Christianity is then insepara¬ 
ble, for a good understanding have all they that 
. do His commandments, Ps. cxi. 10.—Many men’s 
meekness is a worm-eaten fruit of nature. They 
are rather tamed lions than meek sheep of Christ, 
Matth. xi. 29.— 

Nova Bibl. T6b.:—W isdom and meekness are 
noble virtues which ought to regulate the whole 
of our conversation; they are the springs of all 
other virtues, Prov. xix. 2.—Those who are ready 
to dispute and quarrel and are ever at odds with 
their neighbour, exhibit an infallible token that 
they are still lacking true wisdom, Prov. xviii. 6; 
xx. 8.— 

Quxsrxl :—A teacher above all things should 


be an enemy of all disputing and contention, 2 
Tim. ii. 24. 

Cramer : —Cunning is not wisdom. Hence lit¬ 
tle wisdom in the fear of God is better than much 
wisdom allied to contempt of God, Sir. xix. 
21 .— 

Quesnel : —The wisdom of the world is veiy 
different from the wisdom of the Gospel. It is 
only cunning wisdom whose end is to rule on 
earth, but which is ruled itself by nothing but 
brutal lusts, 1 Cor. i. 21; it 7, 8.—Sin punishes 
itself even in this world, because man in the ser¬ 
vice of it does not enjoy his life on account of the 
great trouble and annoyance to which sin puts 
him, Ps. xxxii. 10.— 

Cramer: —As smoke causes pain to the eyes 
and prevents their seeing distinctly, so it happens 
to reason and wisdom, for if it is disturbed by 
the passions, it cannot see any thing and decide 
what is white or black, right or wrong.—The 
most simple Christian who practises these seven 
qualities of virtue will be wiser than the seven 
sAges of Greece. Remember only one for each 
day of the week.—Those who scatter the poison 
of their evil heart in anger, contention and brawl¬ 
ing, will reap from it the unhappy fruit of eternal 
trouble, tribulation and anguish, Rom. ii. 8,9.— 
Be content, ye peacemakers, if your souls are 
afraid to dwell with those that hate peace, 
(Ps. cxx. 6), remember that ye shall hereafter 
dwell forever in a peaceable habitation, Is. xxxii. 
18.— 

Stier :—To be only prudent and understanding 
does not amount to much and is a very doubtful 
and suspicious thing, but to be wise and prudent, 
that is the right thing.—Every'good gift as well 
as true wisdom is from above, but that which is 
passed off for it with lying against the truth, all 
false wisdom is not from heaven, but earthly; 
not from the Spirit of God but human, from man’s 
soul, flesh and blood; not from Christ the King 
of the kingdom of God, the destroyer of the works 
of the devil, but rather devilish still, from the 
influence and seduction of evil spirits. Indeed 
on this profound saying of James might be writ¬ 
ten a history of all knowledge falsely so called, 
of all so-called philosophy or even theology.—All 
the trouble and confusion in the Church, all the 
disorder and unruliness or rebellion of self-will 
opposing the Spirit of God originates in the brawl¬ 
ing of carnality; hence schism, factions, sects, 
hence other evils and particularly also evil hypo¬ 
crisy under coerced unity. Even in the world 
and in things earthly a family and many a city 
give unceasing testimony that good cannot ma¬ 
ture under the influence of envy and contention, 
but that these conduce to nothing but eviL Still 
more lamentable and ravaging are the conten¬ 
tions concerning God’s Word in the house and 
city of God, the carnal wrangling of brethren and 
members in Christ.—Many are officiously engaged^ 
in imparting to others opinions, whioh are their 
truths and in disputing away errors—but where 
is the good fruit of all these efforts ? whom have 
they improved thereby, converted and won for 
the kingdom of heaven ? On the other hand look 
at many quiet people in the land: they make no 
noise, they do not deal in great things, they walk 
everywhere in meekness and gentleness—but 
wherever they go they carry something along 
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with them, which passes from them like a breath 
of life;—the words which they utter at the right 
time, are seeds—all their walk and work burst 
into fruitfulness around them with a silent, deep 
power, and many things are recorded on high as 
the fruit of their righteousness, whereof men 
know and suspect nothing. Grace works by them, 
they lire in lore and this is their deep power.— 
u Fruitt, gentlemen, fruits that shall make men 
whole.” It was this which the king of Prussia 
demanded of the University of Konigsberg, and 
truly it was a great royal word, a Solomonio 
word, in its time. Wholesome, healthy fruits 
will grow where healthy seed has been sown, but 
the seed itself had before grown as the produce 
of ripe fruit; thus righteousness is sown and 
transmitted from one to another. 

Hbubker : (v. 16).—This is a description truly 
applicable to those who by their writings,— 
either immoral, provoking vice, or irreligious, 
undermining the faith of Christians—especially 
if they exhibit skill and genius, have exerted the 
influence of devils upon the world. The subtle 
and disguised ones are the worst; subtle poison 
insinuates itself most thoroughly.—Earthly wis¬ 
dom effects nothing good for eternity.— 

Niahdkr:—H oly Scripture often designates, 
by the name of the flesh, all evil, whatever is op¬ 
posed to the Spirit of God, to the Divine life. If 
the word is used in this general sense, it includes 
also man’s spiritual nature, reason and the soul, 
as far as it has not been made subject to the Di- 
Tine Spirit, but persists in its selfish being, pre¬ 
tends to be something by itself, independent of 
God, without (extra) God and hence opposed to 
Him. The term flesh in this biblical sense in¬ 
cludes all these ideas. Its meaning is by no 
means restricted to what we call flesh, sensuality 
in the narrower sense of the word. Now if we 
take jUsh in this more general sense, biblical 
usage distinguishes it from that which in the 
narrower sense is designated as psychical, i.e., the 
spiritual [part of man], as far as it is made not 
to conform to God, but to conform to the world 
[German: “Insofern es nicht vergottlicht ist, 
sondern verweltlicht.”]. Reason however culti- 
rated remains still within the sphere of the psy¬ 
chical [i. e. the rational soul not only not in¬ 
fluenced by the Divine Spirit but rather influenced 
by the physical and the cosmical. The German for 
psychical is seelisch , as stated before.—M.]. The 
seed of whatever is truly good in action, proceed¬ 
ing from righteousness, can only prosper where 
peace reigns and with those, the end and aim of 
whose actions is peace. Where all is strife, no¬ 
thing truly Christian can prosper. 

Jakobi (on the feast of the ingathering of the 
harvest):—What a description of wisdom 1 Truly 
such wisdom cometh from above, from the Father 
of Light with whom every thing is light, and pure 
and holy; thence it cometh as the best and most 
perfect .light, communicated by Him, in whom is 
treasured up the fulness of all good, communi¬ 
cated by the Son of Eternal Wisdom and Love to 
all those, who renouncing earthly, human and 
devilish wisdom, and looking to Him alone in 
simplicity of faith, suffer Him to create in them 
a pure heart and receive a new sure spirit, the 
spirit of truth, which is also for this very reason 
the spirit of true wisdom. 


Pobubszky: —Wisdom in action.—Envy sets 
us at variance 1, with God, 2, with man, 8, with 
ourselves.— 

Beck: —Heavenly wisdom the fountain of 
earthly peace. 

Schmaltz : The fire of discord. 

Kostlin: —Of true, Christian wisdom as con¬ 
trasted with false, earthly wisdom. 

Alt: —With the wisdom of Christians we will 
overcome the evil of time. 

[v. 2. Babrow : —To offend originally signifies 
to impinge (infringe ), to stumble upon somewhat 
lying across our way, so as thereby to be cast 
down, or at least to be disordered in our posture, 
and stopped in our progress: whence it is well 
transferred to our being through any incident 
temptation brought into sin, whereby a man is 
thrown down, or bowed from his upright state 
and interrupted from prosecuting a steady course 
of piety and virtue. By an opposite manner of 
speaking (Ps. xxxvii. 28, 24) our tenor of life is 
called a way, our conversation walking , our actions 
steps, our observing good laws uprightness , our 
transgression of them tripping, faltering, falling . 
By not offending m word, we may then conceive 
to be understood such a constant restraint and 
such a careful guidance of our tongue, that it 
doth not transgress the rules prescribed by the 
Divine law, or by good reason; that it thwarteth 
not the natural ends and proper uses for which 
it was framed, to which it is fitted; such as 
chiefly are promoting God’s glory, our neighbour’s 
benefit, and our own true welfare.— 

— A constant governance of our speech ac¬ 
cording to duty and reason is a high instance and 
a special argument of a thoroughly sincere and 
solid goodness.— 

— The offences of speech are various. 1. 
Some of them are committed against God, and 
confront piety; 2. others against our neighbour, 
and violate justice, charity, or peace; 8. others 
against ourselves, infringing sobriety, discretion, 
or modesty; 4. some are of a more general and 
abstracted nature, rambling through all matters, 
and crossing all the heads of duty.— 

Cf. on this subject Dr. Barrow’s sermon on 
this text; Bp. Butler on the Government of the 
Tongue, an abstract of which is here jpven; Bp. 
Taylor’s Sermons on the Good and Evil Tongue; 
On Slander and Flattery; On the Duties of the 
Tongue. 

Abstract of Butler’s Sermon on the Govern¬ 
ment of the Tongue. (Bohn’s edition.) 

“One of the most material restraints under 
which virtue places us in the obligation of ‘brid¬ 
ling the tongue.’ ” Let us then ask 

1. What vice is opposed to this precept? and 

2. When can a man be fairly said to act up to it? 

1. The vice alluded to is not evil-speaking from 

malice, nor from selfish design. It is talkative¬ 
ness or a disposition to talk at random without 
thought of doing either good or harm. Now 
talkative persons, when other subjects fail them, 
will indulge in scandal or divulge secrets; or, 
further, they will go on to invent matter, and all 
in order to engage attention; and if a quarrel 
ensue, they will defame and revile their enemy, 
but without malice. 

As all our faculties may be made instruments 
of evil, so also the tongue. Deliberate and wilfal 
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falsehood, indulged in from malice or revenge, 
does not arise from having no government of the 
tongue. But there is a vicious habit, without 
malice, which arises from a desire to arrest at¬ 
tention; and in these people the very least thing 
excites the tongue, and so gives birth to innu¬ 
merable evils, especially to strife. Its effects 
are often as bad as those of malice or envy; it 
wrongly distributes praise and blame, and, being 
used at random, always does harm. 

2. In what does the government of the tongue 
consist ? We are to measure our faculties by the 
end for which they have been given to us. The 
end of speech clearly is to communicate our 
thoughts to each other, either for real business 
or for enjoyment. In this secondary use, it con¬ 
tributes to promote friendship, and so is service¬ 
able to virtue and its tendency is to general 
good. 

Corresponding to these two uses is the abuse 
of speech. As to its primary end, deceit in busi- 
net ts does not come within our scope. It is in its 
secondary sense that it becomes the object of our 
inquiry, for the government of the tongue relates 
chiefly to what we call Conversation. Certain 
cautions are to be observed in governing the 
tongue. First, that there is a fit time to Bpeak 
and a time to keep silence. This rule is too 
often forgotten; and they who forget it, too 
often, if they amuse at all, amuse at their own 
expense. The times for silence are when they 
are in company of their superiors, or when the 
discourse is of subjects abovo themselves; and 
these obvious rules are generally passed over by 
those who in their talkative mood forget that the 
very essence of conversation is that it should be 
mutual, and talkative persons are generally dis¬ 
regarded. Men, then, should be sjlent, both 
when they have nothing to say, or nothing but 
what were better left unsaid.— 

In talking on indifferent subjects, the first rule 
is not to spend too much time on them; the 
second, to be quite sure, that they are indifferent. 
Conversation about other people and their matters 
is often very dangerous; as in such cases we 
cannot always be indifferent and neutral, or es¬ 
cape being drawn into rivalry. But as we can¬ 
not entirely avoid speaking of others, we should 
take care that what we say, be true. It is im¬ 
portant to know the characters of the bad as 
well as the good, and abuse will scarcely follow, 
if these two rules be observed: 1st, That to 
speak evil of a man undeservedly is worse than to 
speak good of him undeservedly, for the former 
is a direct injury to the person as well as to 
society. 2nd, That a good man will always speak 
all the good which he can of his fellows, and 
never any harm unless he has some positive 
reason for so doing; for example, just indigna¬ 
tion against villany, or to prevent the innocent 
from being deceived. For we must always study 
Justice: and we do justice to society at large by 
exposing bod characters. 

Those who observe the above cautions and 
precepts have due government over their tongues. 
-M.]. 

[v. 8. Wordsworth:— St. James follows up 
the metaphor of the preceding verse with on 
argument a fortiori. We can rule irrational 
animals with a bit; how much more ought we to 


be able to govern ourselves! And if we rule our 
tongues , we do in fact govern the whole man; for 
the tongue is to man what a bit is to horses, and 
a rudder is to ships; it rules the whole; let it 
therefore be governed aright.—M.]. 

[v. 5. Virgil, Georgio 2, 808. 

“ Nam saepa incantis pastoribus excidit ignis, 

Qoi furtirn ptngni prim6 m sab cortice tecta* 

Kobora oomprendit, frondeeqae elapsus in alias 
Ingentem caelo sonitum dedit; inde secatns 
Per ramos victor, perqne alta cactunina regnat 
St tolum involvit Jlammis nemus ; et rnit a tram 
Ad coelum picei crass as fhligiae nubem; 

Prsesertim si tempestas 4 vertice sylvis 
Incabait, glomeratque fere ns incendia ventus.” 

For the benefit of those not familiar with 
Latin, I subjoin Davidson’s translation. The 
quotation itself mutatis mutandis forcibly illus¬ 
trates the incendiary ravages of the tongue. 

“ For fire is often let foil from the unwary shepherds 
Which at first secretly lurking under the unctuous bark, 
Catches the solid wood, and shooting up into the topmost 
leaves, 

Raises a load crackling to heaven: thence pursuing It# way, 
Reigns victorious among the branches and the lofty tops, 
Involves the whole grove inflames, and darts the black 
Cloud to lieAveo, oondeosed in pitchy vapor; 

Chiefly if a storm overhead rests its fury on the woods. 

And the driving wind whirls the flames aloft.”—M.J. 

[v. 6. Wordsworth: — That world of iniquity, 
that universe of mischief, os containing within 
it the elements of all mischief; as the world con¬ 
tains within itself mineral combustibles and 
volcanic fires, and electrio fluid, which may blaze 
forth into a conflagration. 

— By the faculty of speech man is distin¬ 
guished from the rest of creation: by it his 
thoughts are borne, as upon eagles’ wings, to the 
remotest shores, and are carried to distant ages; 
by it they are endued with the attributes of om¬ 
nipresence and immortality; by it men are re¬ 
claimed from savage ignorance; by it cities are 
built and are peopled, laws promulgated, alli¬ 
ances formed, leagues made; by it men are ex¬ 
cited to deeds of heroic valor, and to prefer 
eternity to time, and the good of their country 
to their own; through it the affairs of the world 
ore transacted; it negotiates the traffic of com¬ 
merce, and exchanges the produce of our soil 
and climate for that of another; it pleads the 
cause of the innocent, and checks the course of 
the oppressor; it gives vent to the tenderest 
emotions; it cheers the dreariness of life. By 
it virtuous deeds of men are proclaimed to the 
world with a trumpet’s voice; by it the memory 
of the dead is kept alive in families. It is the 
teacher of arts and soienoes, the interpreter of 
poetic visions, and of subtle theories of philo¬ 
sophy ; it is the rudder and helm by which the 
state of the world is steered; it is the instrument 
by which the Gospel of Christ is preached to all 
nations, and the Scriptures sound in the ears of 
the Church, and the world unites in prayer and 
praise to the Giver of all good, and the chorus 
of Saints and Angels pours forth hallelqjth* 
before His throne. 

Such being the prerogatives of speech, it is a 
heinous sin to pervert the heavenly faculty, to 
insult the Name of the Giver Himself, or 
to injure man, made in the image of God. 
All true Christians will put away profane 
and impure language, calumny and slander, 
injurious to God’s honour, the welfare of sooiety, 
and their own eternal salvation. They will ab- 
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hor it worse than pestilence, and they will pray 
to Him from whom are the preparations of the 
heart, and who maketh the dumb and the deaf, 
the seeing and the blind, who quickened the slow 
speech of His servant Moses, and put words of 
fin into his mouth, and whose Spirit on the Day 
of Pentecost descended in tongues of fire on the 
Apostles, and filled them with holy eloquence, so 
to direct their thoughts and words, that both 
now and hereafter they may ever sing His praise. 

[v. 10. Vayikba Eabba: { 88: —“Rabbi Sim¬ 
eon, the son of Gamaliel, said to his servant To¬ 
bias, Go and bring me some good food from the 
market: the servant went and brought tongue*. 
At another time, he said to the same servant, Go 
and buy me some bad food: the servant went and 
bought tongues. The master said, What is the 
reason that when I ordered thee to buy me good 
and bad food, thou didst bring tongue* t The 
servant answered. From the tongue both good and 
ml come to man: if it be good, there is nothing 
better; if bad, there is nothing worse." —M.]. 

[v. 18. Pylb :—Whatever Christian convert or 
Jewish xealot, therefore, would be indeed a mas¬ 
ter of religious wisdom, let him show his wisdom 
first in the suppression of this wretched habit, 
and in reducing himself to a meek and charita¬ 
ble disposition towards his brethren.—M.]. 

[v. 14. Bp. Hall: —Never brag vainly that ye 
are Christians: and do not shame and contradict 
that truth which ye profess, by a real denial of 
the profession thereof.—M.]. 

[v. 16. Wokdswokth:— Strife and party-spirit 
would destroy Sion, and can build up nothing 


but Babel. Cf. Bp. Sanderson L pp. 214, 860; 
and see Clemens Rom. I. capp. 8-9.—M.]. 

[Herbert:— 

Be oalm in arguing, for fierceness makes 

Error a fault and truth discourtesy : 

Why should I feel another man’s mistakes 

More than his sickness or his poverty t 

In love I should : but anger is not love; 

Nor wisdom neither; therefore gently move . 

-M.]. 

—Fortiter in re, Uniter in modo .—M.] 

On the meaning and use of the term “wisdom 
from above" see Sohoettgen; illustrations: 

1. Sohar, Yalcut Rubeni f. 19: “ The wisdom 
from above was in Adam more than in the su¬ 
preme angels: and he knew all things.” 

2. Sohar Chadath, f. 85: “The angels were 
sent from above and taught him (Enoch) the 
wisdom that is from above . ”—Ibid. f. 42, 4. “ Solo¬ 
mon came, and he was perfeot in all things, and 
strongly set forth the praises of the wisdom that 
is from above." * 

For particular texts consult the following, 
besides the above: 

v. 1. Bp. Bull: The priest’s office difficult 
and dangerous. Visitation Sermon. Works 1, 
187. 

v. 2. Barrow: Not to offend in word, an evi¬ 
dence of a high pitch of virtue. Works 1. 

w. 14-17. Abp.Whatbly: Party-spirit. Bamp- 
ton Lecture 88. 

v. 16. South: The nature, causes and conse¬ 
quences, of envy. Sermons, 6, 889. 

v. 17. Leighton: The nature and properties 
of heavenly wisdom. Works, 8, 86. —M.]. 


VII. FIFTH ADMONITION. 

BEFERENCE TO THE INFALLIBLE TOKEN OF AN UNSPIRITUAL (FANATICAL) MENTAL 
CONSTITUTION FOUNDED ON WORLDLY-MINDEDNESS, VIZ.: THE WARS AND 
FIGHTINGS IN THE JEWISH CHRISTIAN WORLD AND PARTICULARLY IN THE 
JEWISH WORLD BOTH INWARDLY AND OUTWARDLY.—THE CONSEQUENCE THERE¬ 
OF: FAILURE AND FRUSTRATION OF THEIR STRIVING, THEIR MURDEROUS 
ENVYING, THEIR WARRING AND EVEN OF THEIR PRAYING. 

Chapter IV. 1-8. 

1 From whence come wars and 1 fightings among you ? come they not hence, even of your 

2 lusts that war in your members? Ye lust, and have not: ye kill, and desire to have, and 

3 cannot obtain: ye fight and war, yet* ye have not, because ye ask not. Ye ask 8 , and 
receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may consume it upon your lusts. 


Verse L 1 A. B. C. Cod Sfn. and al. insert a second ir 66 tv. 

Lange: Whence then [are] wars and whence fightings among yon ? Is it not hence: from yonr lusts, which 

. [especially] wage war in yonr members. 

[Whence are . . . ? Are they not . . . —ML] 

Vsrse 2. *Rec. and some minuscules read i) after ix <r *’ A. B. G. K. ova lx«r«; 0. Cod. 81n. Vulg. Grieebach 
end al. sat ova i\trt. 

Lange: Ye desire it and ye have It not, ye murder and ye strive and ye cannot obtain it; ye fight and ye 
make war, and ye get It not, because ye ask not. 

[Te desire and ye have not: ye commit murder and ye envy, and are not able to obtain; ye fight and make 
war, and ye have not, because ye ask not.— M.] 

Ysne 3. * Notice the interchange of air tire and air el a 6*. Cod. Sin. intensifies the last word of this sentence 
into narataf. 

Lange: Te ask and receive it not, because ye ask illy [desirable in your interest] that ye may waste it in 
your lusts. 

[Te ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may spend it in your lusts.— M.] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Analysis: —See above in summary of con¬ 
tents. The Apostle comes now to worldly-mind¬ 
edness [t. e. the lust of the world—M.] which 
lies at the bottom of the fanatical zeal of teaching 
and wrangling described in the preceding chap¬ 
ter. He began with the appearance of visionari- 
ness (ch. 1), passed on to party-spirit (ch. ii.), 
then portrayed fanatical striYing in its outward 
aspect (ch. iii.) in order to come now to the in¬ 
ward disruptions and breaches among the read¬ 
ers of his Epistle and to worldly-mindedness, 
which is really the root from which they spring. 
By and by (ch. iv. 4 etc.l we shall meet it in the 
shape of selfishness ana a bias to apostasy (ch. 
y.), as self-righteousness ripe unto judgment. 
The Apostle moreoYer passes more and more 
from the Jewish Christians to the Judaizing 
Christians and from these to the real Judaistic 
Jews themselves. This suggests the remark that 
James put this Epistle into the hands of the Jewish 
Christians in order that it might influence aU Jews t 
astt were , as a missionary instruction to the con¬ 
vened over against the unconverted, and to the 
rightly-converted over against the badly-con¬ 
verted. Notice the rapid transition froip the 
thought immediately preceding, viz.: that right¬ 
eousness can prosper only in peace, to the impres¬ 
sive question: n60ev nb’ktpoiy the answer to which 
is contained in a second question appealing 
(Wiesinger) to the conscience of the readers 
(Huther). 

V kb.. 1. Whence then are ware and 
whenoe fightings?— Not only dogmatical dis¬ 
putes between the teachers (Schneckenburger), 
or civil contentions concerning “ meum ” and 
“tuum” (de Wette). It is a true picture of the 
hostile dissensions of the Jewish people. Phari¬ 
sees, Sadduoees, Essenes, Alexandrians, Samari¬ 
tans—on thiB basis sprung up nothing but new 
dissensions; believing or Christian and unbe¬ 
lieving Jews. The former contained as yet in 
the germ the opposites of Nazarenes and Ebi- 
onites, of Essene-gnostic and Pharisaic-vulgar 
Ebionites, the latter the shocking discord which 
appeared in the Jewish war and during the siege 
of Jerusalem. The ndXepoi were the basis: 
the condition of war [warlike attitude], the ydxa/ t 
single quarrels ana fightings, which certainly 
partook occasionally of the character of skirm¬ 
ishes and at a later period even of battles; this 
is denied by Laurentius: “ non loquitur Apostolus 
de beUis et csedibus , sed de mutuis dissidiis, litibus , 
jurgiis et contentionibus.” (^Alford renders ‘‘ mili¬ 
tate.” To act the Boldier is the real meaning of 
arparevofJvcjv. —M. ]. 

Is it not hence? —The explanation; for 
hrevOev is not a separate question: from hence? 
(Michaelis). 

From your lusts. — fidoval are more than 
kntdvpleu (Huther); they are desires actualized,* 
a life of sensual indulgence (Luther: voluptuous¬ 
ness, WollUste). These wage war chiefly in the 
members . The members need hardly be empha¬ 
sized as being the camp of the lusts (Wiesinger); 
nor is the idea that they war against the soul 
(Rom. vii. 28; 1 Pet. ii. 11; de Wette) the lead¬ 
ing idea. Theile, Schneckenburger and others 


rightly apply the term to the war of the lusts 
among themselves. Huther thinks it denotes an 
inward warfare against our fellow-men, but 
r/dovai would hardly be the most suitable word to 
bring out that idea. We might however think of 
the members in a restricted and in a wider 
sense; the members of individuals and the mem¬ 
bers of the people. From the individual Jew, 
whose lusts become inimically opposed in his 
members, the division and dissension between 
spiritual selfishness and vain worldly-mindedness 
are communicated to the members of the whole 
nation. Wiesinger thinks the fightings denote 
opposition of the emdvpeiv and the ovk lx tLV - The 
fruitless struggling however is only an appearance 
and a judgment of this fighting. It is described 
in four gradations: 1, desiring; 2, murdering 
and envying; 8, fighting and warring; 4, praying 
and not receiving. To the first corresponds not 
having, to the second not obtaining, to the third 
an increased not having, to the fourth an in¬ 
creased not receiving. The first grade denotes 
Judaism full of chiliastio worldly-mindedness up 
to the time of the New Testament. The second 
grade describes particularly the attitude of the 
Jews towards the Christians. The third grade 
comprises the development of the Jewish war. 
The fourth is mainly the history of Judaism after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Such a definite 
mapping out of periods was of course not in¬ 
tended by the Apostle, but it describes the pro¬ 
cess of the development of Judaism as unfolded 
by history. The common construction that the 
reference here is either to the desire of individuals 
or of entire churches, and the limitation of the 
object of that desire to worldly riches and glory 
are inadequate to the prophetical relation in 
which James stood to his people. [Alford cites 
a remarkable parallel from Plato, Phsedo. p. 66, c: 
koI yap no’hkpavQ koX ar&aei^ sal p&x a S oi/bh AUo 
napix £L b aij/ia koX al rovrov hudvpicu .—M.]. 

Ver. 2. Ye desire it and ye have it not. 
—The indefinite object at all events is implied; 
in the most general sense the object of the chili- 
astico-judaistio longing for the world [ Welt- 
sehnsucht , t. e. longing for the dominion of the 
world—M.], in the utmost variety of form and 
colour, nominally the fruit of righteousness, ch. 
iii. 18. The antithesis pregnantly expresses the 
fruitlessness of the struggle. Ye have not has of 
course also the sense: ye receive not (de Wette); 
but it declares at the same time that they receive 
not, because they have not, because they are 
empty (Luke xix. 26). [Desire is not possession; 
there is many a slip between the cup and the lip. 
— M.]. 

Ye murder and ye envy. —This strong ex¬ 
pression has induced commentators to submit 
various modifications of it arising from their 
supposition that the Apostle here addresses only 
Christians and refers as yet only to the internal 
dissensions among the members themselves. Ye 
kill your own soul (Oeoumenius), ye envy (ac¬ 
cording to the conjectured reading 
Erasmus, Calvin and many others), ye hate (ac¬ 
cording to the doctrine that hatred is murder in 
thought 1 Jno. iii. 15. Luther, Estius, Wiesin¬ 
ger, Huther) ye strive even to murder and death 
(Carpzov, Schneckenburger). Winer rightly ad¬ 
vocates the literal sense of the term. That fthwr* 
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is not mentioned first proves nothing: for the 
two terms are not intended to a stronger and a 
weaker degree of conduct, but the negative and 
positive sides of their conduct. They comihitted 
murder because they thought they were zealous 
for the glory of God. With their striving they 
were hunting for the fleshly ideal of the glorify* 
ing of their religion. On that account also 
murder must come first. The twelve tribes, how¬ 
ever, who had already killed the Lord Himself 
and 8tephen, who were in part responsible for 
the death of the Baptist and James the'son of 
Zebedee, who had already shown the disposition 
to kill Paul, and who soon after did kill the au¬ 
thor of the Epistle himself had to submit to this 
address; the Christians among them were at 
least sympathising with these national offences. 
But their acts of murder and strife were wholly 
in vain, as were afterwards the acts of the inqui¬ 
sition, the hierarchical judicial murders and re¬ 
ligious wars of the zeal of the middle ages from 
the Crusade against the Albigenses to the Thirty 
ears* War. Ye do not attain your terrible, 
ypocritical end, the Babel of conscience-mon¬ 
archy in the pseudo-glory of Zion. 

Ye fight and ye make war.—These words 
are not merely explanatory of n6%epoi v. 1 (Hu- 
ther), for the primary reference is no longer to 
the quarrels among the Jews themselves. Their 
individual words become at last open fighting, 
and this leads to open warfare. Hence ovk lx ere 
is repeated here, and, as we read with Griesbach 
and Lachmann, with not preceding it, “and yet 
ye have not, •*. e, ye get it not." We join this 
with what goes before in order to constitute the 
third antithesis, not with what follows (Huther) 
to introduce the specification of the cause of all 
their disappointments.—Not till then follows the 
reason, not only of the frustration of their war¬ 
ring, but also of their murderous striving and 
desiring. All lacks the true life of prayer, which 
purifies, hallows and adjusts our efforts to the 
Divine disposition of affairs. But the probable 
protestation of the Judaists: “ we pray much,” 
prompts the Apostle to add an ironical self-cor¬ 
rection which brings out the fourth and most 
terrible antithesis. Their asking (airelv) is evil 
praying ( alrelaOat . The Apostle having intro¬ 
duced an interchange of Active and Middle—see 
1Hner, p. 297: Matthia II. p. 1097.—he may 
here either take the Active as denoting importu¬ 
nate asking or the Middle as denoting egotistical 
praying for oneself. The latter is probably in¬ 
tended.), and for the reason that they pray for 
the help of Jehovah for a fulness of prosperity 
which they intend to squander in the lusts of 
their worldly mind. We have here to remind 
the reader of the visionary expectations of the 
Jews during the destruction of Jerusalem, of 
their gloomy lamentations in the post-ohristian 
synagogue (how they make God Himself weep 
over the unhappiness of His people! and of their 
vain, worldly striving and their description of 
the most sensual carousals in the future Kingdom 
of God. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. It is indeed a sad contrast if we oppose the 
lame of Christ as that of the Prince of Peace 


(Is. ix. 6) to the wretched quarrels and disputes 
of those who call themselves Christians and yet 
not uncommonly carry on such quarrels in His 
name. The question of James “Whence are 
wars and whence fightings among you?” may be 
addressed with equal pertinence to the countless 
sects and parties in just as many Christian com¬ 
munities in every age of the Church’s history. 
The cause is really still the same now which it 
was in the Apostolic age, viz.: the carnal mind 
which exhibits the selfishne& of the natural man, 
after he has been baptized. The Church of 
Christ, which ought to be a Zion of peace, has in 
consequence become a Babel of confusion. But 
the serpent-seed of discord bears even now the 
same unhappy fruit which it did then. The 
sword which the loveless man turns against his 
brother, wounds his own hands, and in propor¬ 
tion as men covet what is their neighbour’s, they 
themselves grow poorer in true peace. 

2. There is no greater enemy of the true spirit 
of prayer than the spirit of quarrelsomeness and 
contention, cf. 1 Pet. iii. 7. It is impossible to 
find faith where love is wanting; how then can 
the unbelieving prayer of an avi}p dl^fw^o f (cf. ch. 
i. 6-8) obtain any thing at the Lord’s hand? 
Many a complaint of prayers not answered would 
surely ceaBe, if men did not confine themselves 
to hearing their hearts only concerning the dis¬ 
appointment they have experienced, but would 
also examine their consciences concerning hidden 
guilt, which renders the hearing of prayer on 
the part of God morally impossible. Cf Is. i. 
11-15. 

8. Prayer in order to be well-pleasing to God 
must ever go hand-in-hand with a God-conse¬ 
crated life. There is no greater horror in the 
sight of God than prayer which irreconcilably 
contradicts the inward and outward life. Cf. 
Prov. xxviii. 9; Ps. xxxiv. 16, 17. 

4. The Christian is permitted to pray also for 
outward things, provided it be done in the spirit 
of absolute submission and resignation to the 
Divine Will, to the glory of His name and in the 
name of Christ. The rule Matth. vi. 88, applies 
also here. If this mind is wanting, prayer will 
not be followed by peace filling the heart, and 
this very want of true peace consequent upon 
prayer is an intimation that we need not expect 
the fulfilment of the desire uttered by us in 
prayer. Cf. Confirmed sur la prthre, par J. Mar¬ 
tin, Paris, 1849, p. Ill etc. 

6. Prayer is evil first respect of the object, if 
we pray for some vain, unprofitable or foolish 
thing; secondly in consideration of the disposi¬ 
tion, if we pray in a vain, covetous and boister¬ 
ous spirit, that is without submission and filial 
trust, without leaving every thing at the disposal 
of God. Heubner. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The disputes and quarrels in the Christina 
Church—a great proof how little the wisdom 
which is from above is understood and practised, 
oh. iii. 16.—Every sensual and selfish lust which 
is not killed in the heart of the Christian, sooner 
or later must work disastrously to the detriment 
of fraternal communion.—Disappointed hopes 
should not fill us with bitterness and hatred 
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against one another, but rather prompt us to 
humility and believing, confiding prayer.—It is 
not sufficient to pray only, all depends upon the 
manner how we pray and in what spirit.—God 
not a God of disorder, but a God of peace in all 
churches of the saints, cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 88.—The 
history of prayers that have not been heard. 
Examples: Deut. iii. 26; Jno. xi. 8*6; 2 Cor. 
xii. 8, 9 etc.—Prayer the true thermometer of 
the spiritual life.—He who prays illy need not 
expect more than he who prays not at all.— 
What our Lord said to Salome applies to many a 
praying man, Matth. xx. 22.—In prayer we 
must not think first and foremost of ourselves, 
but chiefly of the glory of God and the welfare 
of our neighbour.—A Christian prays not that 
he may bend the will of God according to his will, 
but in order that he may Bhape his will accord¬ 
ing to God’s.—No prayer without work, no work 
without prayer.— 

By oaring and by fretting, 

By agony and fear, 

There is of God no getting, 

But prayer He will hear. 

Mit Sorgen und mit Or amen 
Und mit eelbtteigner Pein y 
Lasst Oott sick gar nichU nehmen , 

Es mu$8 erbeten tein. cf. Ps. cxxvii. 1,2. 

Starks :—Even with believers Satan attempts 
to bring about all manner of evil. He sows tares 
among the wheat, Matth. xiii. 25. 

Lang ii, Op.:—T he wars of the world are no¬ 
thing but outbreaks of the evil heart, in which 
the evil lusts fight against God, against man and 
also among themselves, Ps. cxL 8. 

Cramer: —Many a man rakes and scrapes and 
strives to get everything for his own use to no pur¬ 
pose, and labours tooth and nail but only hinders 
himself therewith. 

Qussnbl:—I t is a great mercy of God not to 
hear men if they offer unjust prayers, Ps. lxvi. 
18. 

Stier: —It is natural that the heathen, before 
Christ teaches them peace, break the battle-bow 
(Zech. ix. 10) and live fighting and warring with 
one another; but where Christendom knows and 
confesses the name of God, peace ought surely to 
be there. To be sure, this so-called Christendom 
upon earth, inclosing (not contrary to the Divine 
purpose) as a net many nations, is far from being 
the Churoh of Saints, the Body of the Lord, ani¬ 
mated and oooupied by His Spirit; hence to this 
day bloody wars are waged even between Chris¬ 
tian nations, and it cannot be otherwise because 
of righteousness against unrighteousness; the 
vigorous conduct of such wars is the Christian 
duty of rulers and ruled (kings and subjects) in 
the right place to which the sword put by God 
into hands [of lawfiil authority—M.] belongs. 
Moreover the good fight of faith must go on 
among Christian nations, states and churches, 
the sword of the spirit must be drawn against 
whatever is unchristian and ungodly, just as 
every holy man must fight for peace with the 
devil and with the world. But James makes no 
reference whatever to this good fight; he doubt¬ 
less includes pure zeal for the truth in love, direc¬ 
ted against all unrighteousness and whatever 


belong thereto in word or deed, in the peace in 
which the fruit of righteousness should be sown 
(oh. iii. 18). But for all, enough remains for 
this cutting question: “Whence are wars and 
whence are fightings among you, quarrelling 
and discord in word and deed among brethren 
and members of the Church of God, eYil wars on 
a small scale like those without among the 
nations ?” 

Jakobi: —Do not even desire that which can¬ 
not benefit thee in things pertaining to God, and 
whatever thou dost desire, desire it only in as far 
as it furthers thy eternal salvation. But if thou 
prayest only in order to have and to eqjoy, if 
thou openest communication with God only in 
order to receive or as it were to extort from 
Him worldly gifts, thou dost indeed draw nigh 
to Him with thy mouth and serve Him with thy 
lips, but thy heart is far from Him. 

Neander:—J ames like Paul here presupposes 
an inward conflict in man, the conflict between 
flesh and spirit. As Paul calls the powers of eYil 
the law in the members, because the body is the 
outward manifestation of man and because the 
dominion of Binful desires exhibits itself on and 
in the body, so James speaks of the lusts that war 
in the members. 

Viedebandt: —The real trouble-states (Stbren- 
_/riafe=di8turbers of peace) in the world are 
seated deep in the hearts of men—the worldly 
lusts.—Peace among men is the consequence of 
peace in men.—Who carries his point among men 
by quarrelling, is always the loser no matter 
how much he may gain besides, for he loses with 
God.—There is relatively little praying in the 
world and besides, muoh of that little is evil 
praying.—Most men desire the gifts of God, not 
Goa Himself.—Envy seeks quarrel and quarrel 
brings woe.—We find often many obstacles in 
the way by our desires. Why ? Because self- 
will and pride present obstacles to Divine help. 

Disco:—The sinfril lusts.—The dissensions of 
worldly life.—The nature and consequence of 
lusts. 

Porubszkt:— The deepest root of all strife. 

[v. 1. Harmony ought to reign in the members 
(h rdlq fikleoiv. The word u£\oq signifies 1. a 
limb, a member; 2. a song and then the music to 
which a song is set, an air, a tune, a melody. 
ev fdhti, in tune, harmoniously. The Greek word 
fiiXoc would suggest the double idea of member 
and harmony to a Greek ear and I cannot but 
consider the selection of the word to have con¬ 
templated such an allusion), but now they ex¬ 
hibit strife and discord, the confusion of the 
camp and the violenoe of an armed soldiery. 
The lusts act the part of soldiers ( cTparevophuv), 
they are not only encamped within us and forag¬ 
ing (Alford), but they are acting the part of 
soldiers, engaging in all the offices of hnilltary 
service.—M.]. 

[v. 2. fovevere. This was especially true of 
those bands of Xgaral y sicarii ', robbers and assas¬ 
sin $, who, under the name of zealot #, infested 
Jewish sooiety at this time, .and at last made the 
Temple itself a den of assassins. See Matth. 
xxi. 18. Evidences of the blood-thirsty spirit of 
rage, which now like a fiend possessed the heart 
of large numbers of the people, may be seen in 
the murderous plots and violent and frequent 
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outbreaks at this period, mentioned in Josephus 
(we below), and in the Gospel and Acts, such as 
tbit of Barabbas (Matth. xxvii. 16; Jno. xviii. 
40), tod of Judas of Galilee, and Theudas (Acts 
t. 86), and the Egyptian (Acts xxi. 88), ana the* 
eowpirtcy against St. Paul (Acts xxiii. 12-14). 
There may also be a reference here to the cry of 


the multitude assembled from all parts of the 
Jewish dispersions at the Passover, •*Crucify 
Him” (Matth. xv. 18, 14). Wordsworth.—M.]. 

[Whitby cites the following passages from 
Josephus. Bell. Jud. IV. 10; II. 1; Antiq. 
XVIII. 1; Bell Jud. II. 28; VII. 81; I. 706.— 
M.]. 


vm. SIXTH ADMONITION. 

EHORTATION TO REPENTANCE ADDRESSED TO THE JEWISH CHRISTIANS AND THE 
JEWS IN REFERENCE TO THEIR BEING ON THE WAY TO APOSTASY. THEY ARE 
ADDRESSED AS (RELIGIOUS) ADULTERERS AND ADULTERESSES, AS APOSTATES. 
THEIR FRIENDSHIP OF THE WORLD, WHICH IS THE CAUSE OF THEIR IMPEND¬ 
ING APOSTASY, THEY WERE TO ACKNOWLEDGE AS ENMITY OF GOD, TO REPENT 
OP IT AND TO RETURN FROM THEIR WORLDLY RUNNING AND WANDERING TO 
THE QUIETNESS OF A CONDUCT MARKED BY HUMILITY AND RESIGNATION TO 
THE DIVINE WILL. 


Chapter IV. 4-17. 

4 Ye adulterers 1 and adulteresses, know ye not that the friendship of the world 1 is 
enmity with God* whosoever 4 therefore will be a friend of the world is the enemy 6 of 

5 God. Do ye think that the Scripture saith in vain, 6 The spirit that dwelleth in us 

6 hateth to envy ? But he giveth more grace. Wherefore he saith, God resisteth the 

7 prond, but giveth grace unto the humble. Submit yourselves therefore to God. 

8 Resist 7 the devil, and he will flee from you. Draw nigh to God, and he will draw 
nigh to you. Cleanse your hands, ye sinners; and purify your hearts, ye double- 

8 minded. Be afflicted, and mourn, and 8 weep: let your laughter be turned to mourning, 

10 and your joy to heaviness. Humble yourselves in the sight of the 9 Lord, and he shall 

11 lift you up. Speak not evil one of another, brethren. He that speaketh evil of his 
brother, and 10 judgeth his brother, speaketh evil of the law, and judgcth the law: 

12 but if thou judge the law, thou art not a doer of the law, but a judge. There is one 
lawgiver, 11 who is able to save and to destroy: who art thou 12 that judgest another ?*• 

13 Go to now, ye that say, To day or 14 to morrow we will go 15 into such a city, and 

14 continue 16 there 17 a year, 18 and buy and sell, and get gain: Whereas ye know not 
what 12 shall be on the morrow. For what is your life? 16 It is 21 even a vapour, that 

15 appcareth for a little time, and 22 then vanisheth away. For that ye ought to say, If 

16 the Lord will, 28 we shall live, 24 and do this, or that. But now ye rejoice 26 in your 
1* boastings: all 26 such rejoicing is evil. Therefore to him that knoweth to do 27 good, 

&nd doeth it not, to him it is sin. 

i A. B. Sin. etc. Vulg., Bede, Lachmann, Tischendorf and other translations read only n oix«A£ft«r. 
no i xol preceding it in G. K. etc. originated probably in the 0. T. symbolical sense having been 
abandoned and the literal sense adopted. 

9 Cod. 8in. inserts r o v r o v alter k 6 a n o v. 

9 Cod. Sin. reads ccrt t <£ Sew for rov B « o 0 «<r r i v of Bee. and al. 

B, Cod. ffin. read 4 A r for a v .—M.] 

Cod. Sin. has 4 \Bp A for { x 0 P & *M.1 

Lange: Ye [adulterers andl adulteresses Know ye not that the friendship of the world Is the enmity of 
God? Whosoever therefore willeth to be a friend of the world, standeth up as an enemy of God. 

[Ye adulteresses .... is enmity of God ? .... shall be minded (Alford) to be a friend of the world, is 
* constituted an enemy of God.—M.] 

**tiei * A.B. Sin. Lachmann, Wiesinger read xaryictrir for *ar^Ki|<r«i' G. K. etc. 

Lange: Or do ye suppose .... The spirit that made His abode in us, as opposed to envy, longeth upward? 
[Or do ye foncy .... The spirit that He planted in us, jealously desireth ? (So de Wette, and alter him 
Alford).—M.] 

*** 0. Lange: 8till greater however [than is the longing], He giveth grace: wherefore it [the Scripture] saith ... 
[But Re givetn greater grace: wherefore He saith, Goa is opposed to the proud but giveth grace to the 
» . humble.—M.] 

T. » A. B. Sin. Vulg. etc. insert ft 4 after the verb, ft 4 is omitted probably in order to give to the sentence a 
more independent form. 

Lange: 8ubject yourselves .... But resist.... 

[Submit yourselves .... But resist the devil and he shall flee from youw—M.] 
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Vim 8. Lunge:.... CImom the hands, ye sinnen, and ooneMiuta [make chaste onto God] the hearts, ye dmU» 
minded. 

[Purify your bends ...., end make chaste yonr hearts.—M.] 

Verse 9. [• A. end Cod. Sin. omit * a i before «Aa v 9 ar s .—M.] 

Lenge: Feel miserable and mourn and weep! Let yonr laughter torn itself into lamentation and year 
joy into dqjectednees. 

E Be wretched and mourn and weepand your joy into humiliation. 

Alford: The old English noun downcast, now obsolete as a noun, is the exact equivalent of xerf+tie 
and ought to be resuscitated.—M.] 

Verse 10. [• Cod. 8in. inserts o 5 v after ravt ivdtBrfrt .—M.] 

The omission of r o G does not affect the translation. [A. B. K. etc. Cod. Bin. omit it.—M.] 

Lange:.before the Lord, and He will exalt you. 

[Be humbled, therefore, before .... and He shall exalt you.—M.] 

Verse 1L w A. B. K. 8in. etc. Tischendorf read ff k p L v « v for «c<u [Rec. etc.—M.] 

Lange: Do not calumniate [decry] one another, brethren. He that calumniateth or jndgeth his brothsr, 
calumniateth the law and judgeth the law. 

[Do not speak against one another, brethren; he that speaketh against a brother or judgeth his brother, 
speaketh against.... M.J 

Verse 12. u * a j, k p irijf omitted by Rec. [with K. L. etc.—M.], is inserted in A. B, many minuscules, almost ell the 
versions, Tischend. Lachm. also Cod. 8in. 

[W A. B. K. L. many minusc. Cod. Sin. Vulg. Syr. Copt al. insert 8 i after 9 rf , a reading by all means te 
be retained on account of the strong emphasis “ But thou (almost contemptuous), wbo art thou M.1 
w A. B. Cod. Sin. and manv minuscules fix the readings 6 k p iv *> r and rbv agriast 

those of Rec. St k piv t it, and rbv trip o v. 

[K. adds (see Ps. xxxvi. 23) ort ova iv hvBpwvip IbA’ iv Btff rd S 1 a fi ^ p mr a hvBpmv sv 
tear tv B6 nrat —M.] 

Lance: One is the Lawgiver and Judge, He, who is able.But who art thoo, thou that Jndgest[art 

judging] thy neighbour? [ . . . . But thou, who art thou that judgest thy neighbour?— M.] 

Verse 13. M A. 0.1. etc. Tischendorf [OcxL Sin. Alford.—M.] read 9 q flip or k al tvptor, which is also more 
authentic and important than S a v p 1 o v . 

M Lachraann and Tischendorf following B. etc., several miuusc. Vulgi, read the Future for the Subjuntire of 
Rec. In point of matter more suitable. A. has first two Subjunctives then two Indicates. [So Cod. 
Sin.—M.l 

A. B. Alford ip.vootv 96 p.sBm. teal at pB^* optv, K. L. Subjunctive.—M.] 

A. omits in 1 1. —M.J 

B. and Lachmann omit era, but the omission is not decisive. 

Lange: Well then, ye that say : to-day and to-morrow we will journey to such and such a city, and will 
work there one year, and do business and make gain. 

[Go to now .... to-day and to-morrow we will set forth to this city and will spend there one year end 
will traffic [de Wette, Van Ess, Allloli etc. Alford] and get gain.—M.l 
Verse 14. » The Plural rft (A. Lachmann) is in every case more telling than rb (G. I.) Tischendorf 

*> Lachmann, following A. Vulg. etc. omits y ftp after arfu't, which makes the expres^on more difllcalt, 
but also more lively. [But A. God. Sin. Vulg. Copt omit not only yap but arpltyap M.] 

•1 i 9 t t is fixed by A. B. I. etc. 

** A.B. etc. read sal for Si [Rec. Vulg. JEth. Bede put sal before Iviitc 1 Cod. Sin.agrees with 
A. tritra xal is accordingly the most authentic reading.—M.] 

Lange: Tes ye that know not [understand not] what will be to-morrow [the great tempests of judgmeatl 
For what [of what kiDdl is your life ? A vapour, forsooth, ye are, which appeareth for a little while, sad 
then vanisheth [again]. 

[Whereas ye know not the things of to-morrow: for of what sort (Alford) is yonr life ? For ye are a vapour 
which appeareth for a little while, then vanishing as it oame.—M.J 
Verse 16. * [B. reads Bikji .—M.l 

M A. B. Cod. Sin. read and wo i^ 9 optv, So L ach m a nn , Tischendorf [and Alford. K.L. aL 

have the Subjunctive.—M.] 

Lange: Instead of that yon ought to say .... 

[Instead of which ye .... we shall both live and do this or that.—M.] . 

Verse 18. [* Cod. Sin. has xaTaKavx«v9( for * a v x awds.-M.] 

[*• Cod. Sin. has iv«<ra for fara-M.] 

Lange: But now ye boast yourselves in your [vain] Illusions, all boasting of such kind is evil. 

[But now ye glory in yonr vain-boastings: all such glorying is wicked.—M.J 
Verse IT. r*? (A.) reads w o 1 *j 9 a t for voit tv .—M.] 

Lange: To him now who knoweth ...., to him it will turn to sin. 

[So that to him who ...., to him it is sin.—M.] 


5 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Analysis: —Reproach of the impending apos¬ 
tasy, ▼. 4.—Exhortation to a better and higher 
aim, w. 6, 6.—The characteristics of their con¬ 
version to God on theocratio fundamental ideas 
(the new allegiance of the people of God, their 
purification, penitential mourning, and humilia¬ 
tion according to their situation) vv. 7-11.—Ren¬ 
ovation of their conduct towards the brethren, 
w. 11,12.—Dissuasion from their restless, gain¬ 
seeking and self-willed wandering through the 
world in consideration of the approaching storm of 
judgment w. 18-15.—Reproof of their false secu¬ 
rity and forewarning of their conscience, vv. 16,17. 

Reproach of the impending apostasy. 

Ver. 4. Ye adulteresses, know ye not,— 
The fact, that the majority of commentators are 
in favour of the Text. Reo., the authorities to 
the contrary notwithstanding, and that they con¬ 


sequently read; “ye adulterers and adulter¬ 
esses,*’ is rightly accounted for by Huther, who 
says that it arises from their taking the term in 
a literal sense, “which is expressly done by Au- 
gusti, Lachmann and Winer.” But we can 
hardly conceive any thing more extravagant 
than to suppose that James would brand all 
Jewish Christians as literal adulterers and adul¬ 
teresses. It is however in perfect keeping with 
the symbolical language of the Old Testament 
that James here describes the Judaistic bias to 
apostasy from the living God of revelation, Ps. 
lxxiii. 27; Is. lvii. 8; Ez. xxiii. 27; Hosea; 
Matth. xiL 89; xvi. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 2; Rev. ii. 22. 
The wonder is that this passage has not led 
commentators to learn the symbolical character 
of the whole Epistle, and more particularly the 
symbolical character of the rich in ch. ii and ch. 
v. The only suprising part of this exposition 
is the ocourrence of the feminine adulteresses, a 
term which Theile considers to be not altogether 
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fitting, which Wiesinger calls singular as applied 
to individuals, while Huther remarks that the 
tom should be referred to Churches. Besides it 
is noteworthy that symbolical adultery accord¬ 
ing to the usage of the Old Testament and accord¬ 
ing to the figure itself is feminine inasmuch as it 
describes the apostasy of the Lord's bride. To 
this most be added that the Apostle is not ad¬ 
dressing now the Jewish Christian Churohee in 
particular, but Judaism in general, such as, in 
the preceding section, he saw it sundered into 
the most diverse factions. The Plural probably 
denotes this disruption, not only the several 
synagogues but also the several factions. 

Know ye not. —From your theocratical 
sailing to the covenant with God as opposed to 
the ungodly world, and from your teaching and 
knowledge. 

That the friendship of the world.—That 
is befriending and alliance with an ungodly 
world (ch. L 27; cf. 1 Jno. ii. 15), not merely 
indinauon to wordly goods (Theile and al.), nor 
worldly desires (Laurentius), nor both of these 
together (de Wette). The world is personified 
in this antithesis; it is idolatry depicted as a 
whole, the vanity of mankind deifying itself and 
deified (i* ungodliness showing itself in its 
propensity for the impersonal) connected with 
the whole visible world frustrated by it. The 
Jndaistic friendship for the world, which must 
be taken chiefly in an active sense, consisted 
joat in the chiliastio desire of enjoying a worldly 
glory whioh at the best was only dyed hierarchi- 
mlly pious (in sensual enjoyment, honour and 
dominion cf. Matth. iv.). It is to be noticed 
that this vain worldliness concealed itself under 
the garb of a pious fleeing from the world (the 
hatred of heathenism, even of Gentile-christian, 
pretended unoleanness). 

Is enmity of God. —Here also the predomi¬ 
nant active sense must be held fast “ on which 
aeeount the majority of commentators interpret 
k straightway by txQpa etc 0e6v (Rom. viii. 7) ” 
Huther. Lachmann foliowring the immiea of the 
Vulgate, has even adopted the reading k^fipa 
[which, however, is also the reading of the Cod. 
Bin.—M.], which greatly weakens the weight of 
the idea. 

Whoever therefore shall be minded to 
be a friend of the world. —Inference drawn 
from what precedes. *Oc ffovtydy. The difficulty 
which has been found in this expression, because 
jt seems to involve an intentional ohoioe of evil, 
is set aside if we distinguish between a formal 
•ad a material intention. The Apostle certainly 
could not suppose his readers to have the formal 
intention of surrendering to the world. But it 
*•• very different with the material intention 
of taking a direction in worldliness which in¬ 
voked the friendship of the world. But this was 
precisely the case with the rebellious cbiliasm 
of the Jews, even with the worldly-mindedness 
of Judaistic Christians. And in this sense the 
form certainly lays stress both on the consoious 
i Mention (Baumgarten) and on the antithesis of 
their doing which had already become a reality. 
Whosoever is devoted to the world, although as 
yet only in his heart (not, as Wiesinger, who for 
the present is only inclined that way), has stood 
op os the enemy of God, because our attitude to 


God is determined by the attitude of our heart. 
The Lord looketh at the heart. Huther’s laying 
stress on the construction that the world must 
be taken here as an aggregate of persons, be¬ 
cause ftXia then consists in a reciprocity, seems 
to be an expedient beside the mark. That the 
world is represented as an aggregate of persons 
stands to reason; but the question is whether 
the persons are to be honoured as persons or 
dishonoured as impersonal things as a means of 
selfishness. However he righfiy observes that 
KodioraTai here as in ch. iii. 6, must not be weak¬ 
ened, but denotes “he takes the attitude.” We 
render “he stands up,” or “appears,” because 
this brings out the as yet inward character of 
his attitude. [On the whole “is constituted” 
Beems to be the best rendering of the term in 
English; it does not touch the inward or the 
outward attitude in particular but involves 
either and this seems really to be the Apostle’s 
meaning. It is immaterial whether the man’s 
purpose be latent, uttered in words or manifest 
in deeds, in any case he is constituted an ene¬ 
my of God.—M.]. 

Exhortation to a better and higher aim , w. 6, 6. 

Veb. 6. Or do y? fancy that the Borip- 
ture saith in vain.—This passage is one of the 
most difficult in the New Testament; we must 
therefore refer the reader to the Commentaries for 
a full discussion of the question (see Schneoken- 
burger, Beitrage, p. 198: Huther, Wiesinger, etc.). 
We have first to set aside the really desperate 
expositions which aim at improving the text (see 
Huther’s note p. 166) and then the connection 
of irpbc fdbvov with what goes before. The 
Scripture saith against envy (du Mont), or: 
Think ye that the Scripture speaks in vain and 
envioutly (repbq +66vov adverbially, Gebser) ? But 
in that case irpdf <pd6wv ought to precede teyei. 
We oonsider the exposition of Beza, Grotius and 
&L: “The Bpirit of man has a natural bias to 
envy ” as underrated by Huther. In that case 
the words have to be connected with what the 
Scripture says of the envy of Cain, and similar 
passages. But that exposition is inadmissible, 
for 1. The spirit is described as having taken up 
its abode in us and consequently distinguished 
from ourselves, 2. pe%ova /c. r. A. would be with¬ 
out a subject. The first difficulty, indeed, would 
be obviated if we oould take irvevua in the sense 
of rrvevpa $66vov according to Wisd. 2, 24. = 
chd/3oAof. Huther undervalues the similar ex¬ 
position of Semler ad. v. 7, saying, “because 
of its strangeness we make room for Sender’s 
note on this passage: Jacobin ,, Paulus , Petrus, 
Judae uno quasi ore td conformant, opus esse, ut Ro¬ 
mani* et sic (!) Deo ee subjiciant ” and further on: 
“r£ dia{36X(f>, quiper nvsvpa $66vov vos suscitat adver - 
sus magistratum romanum .” But the want of a sub¬ 
ject to pel^ova deters us from adopting this expo¬ 
sition somewhat as follows: even the Holy Scrip¬ 
ture testifies that there has come among us a spirit 
whioh exoites that envy whioh is the specific at¬ 
tribute of that love of the world which causes 
the wars and fightings described above (see the 
book of Jonah). Less tenable is the exposition 
which makes the spirit to denote the Divine 
Spirit but takes the respective words interroga¬ 
tively, as follows, “ num ad invidiam proclivis est 
SpirUus Sanctus t minime ” (so Gabler and aimi- 
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larly Bede, Calvin and al.). Where the citation 
from Holy Writ introduces the subject, we hardly 
expect an interrogative sentence. The interpre¬ 
tation of de Wette, Huther and al. is at present 
urged more than any other. Huther: “Or do 
ye think that the Scripture speaks in vain? 
(Nol the Spirit, that has taken His abode in us, 
enviously desires us, but gives (so much the) 
more grace; therefore He saith,” etc.—The pa¬ 
rentheses abundantly show how very forced is 
this interpretation, which is also advocated by 
Schneckenburger and al. Our objections to it 
are as follows: 1. The anthropomorphism “that 
the Spirit of God loves us even unto envy ” is too 
strong. The reference to the jealousy of 
God in the conjugal relation He sustains to His 
people, is allowable but ZrjAoe is not ipddvoc, which is 
uniformly mentioned in Holy Scripture as a source 
of eviL To this must be added 2. The postu¬ 
lated supplements and the defective antithesis 
“but He gives so much the more grace,” etc. 
But this mode of expression at first sight grows 
even more dark, if we understand with Wies- 
inger rb irvevpa as the object of the human 
spirit, supplying 6 defy as the subject: Divine 
I^ve enviously desires the object of its Love, 
that is, the human spirit from God (». aus 
Gott=emanating from God—M.], which turns 
either to God or to the world. If we bear in 
mind that defy had been named immediately be¬ 
fore, the envious loving remains in the first 
place, and then appears as a loving whioh is 
only directed to the Spirit This applies also to 
the similar interpretation of Theile, who sup¬ 
plies however $ ypapfj instead of 6 defy. How¬ 
ever, even if we wished to retain the interpreta¬ 
tion of Wiesinger or Huther we should be 
obliged to go back to the passage Ex. xx. 6. The 
jealousy of God would be expressed in His vis¬ 
iting the iniquity of idolatry (=adultery) on 
the children of the third and fourth generation, 
and the antithesis “but showing mercy unto 
thousands, etc.,’* would be adequately expressed 
in pel^ova 6 k 616001 £dp*v. With reference to the 
citation in question, we have the following con¬ 
jectures whioh we give in brief from Huther: 
Gen. vi. 8, 6 (Grotiusl, Gen. viii. 21 (Erasmus, 
Beza, etc.), Numb. xi. 29 (Witsius), Deut. v. 9 
(Schneckenburger), Deut. xxxii. 21 (Heisen), 
Ps. cxix. 20 (Clericus), Prov. xxi. 10 (Michae- 
lis). Song of Solomon viii. 6 (Coocejus), Wisdom 
of Sol. vi. 12 (Wettstein). Others again have 
guessed at passages from the New Testament, at 
some lost passage in the prophets, at a passage 
in the Apocryphal book called the Testament of 
the twelve Patriarchs or at a collective statement 
of different passages of Holy Scripture. Huther 
denies the fact of a citation altogether and be¬ 
lieves the reference to be to a statement of James 
and that i) ypa<$ TJbyei adverts either to the idea 
immediately preceding or to the citation intro¬ 
duced with 6 ib teyei in v. 6: 6 defy , etc. After 
all the interpretations given, that of Luther 
(Gomarus, Bengel and al.) still continues to 
possess much weight, viz., “the spirit lusteth 
against hatred=invidia,” (cf. Gal. v. 17); in 
favour of which may be produced the following 
passages: Ps. xxxvii. 1, etc.; v. 84, etc.; Ps. 
lxxiii. 8, etc. Huther can hardly dispute suc¬ 
cessfully that irpfy <p 66 vov in point of language 


may be equivalent to /card $$6vo& and that 
iirtirodelv may be taken in the sense of hrtfhpziv. 
But we still want the subject for pel^ova fiir. 
A. and we are driven to recognize it in iravpa 
itself. Then it is the Divine Spirit in believers 
on the one hand, mediating in them a longing 
oing beyond the love of the world (Rom. viil 
8-26), and on the other also a grace whieh b 
beyond all longing, praying and understanding 
(1 Cor. it 9; Eph. iii. 22). We therefore con¬ 
strue the passage with reference to Pa xxxvii 
1 and Ps. lxxiii. 8 as follows: “over against 
and opposed to envy (which is really at the bot¬ 
tom of your worldliness and is the very soul of 
your wars, fightings and insurrections) the 
Spirit who took abode among us, utters a higher 
longing ( brtirodei emphatic), and‘not in vain; for 
the self-same Spirit mediates also the graoe 
which goes even beyond our longing in Him.” 
The Jews in consequence of the envy of their 
worldliness became unbelieving with respect to 
Christianity (Acts xiii. 46; ch. xxii. 22), and 
rebellious toward the Romans; but the spirit 
which lived and acted in the true theocratafron 
Abel to Asaph (Ps. lxxiii.) and from him and 
the prophets to the Christians, coming in contact 
with it [envy?—M.] was longing beyond it and 
its objects for the immortal. And as envy shows 
itself in the proud whom God opposes, so that 
longing shows itself in the humble to whom He 
gives-grace. We therefore give our sense of 
this passage by way of paraphrase. The friend¬ 
ship of the world of whioh envy is really the 
soul, and the friendship of God, of which the 
longing of the Spirit is really the soul are in- 
oompatibles and inimically opposed to each 
other. This may be proved from Scripture. 
For as to our relation to God it says not without 
reason that the strong longing of the Divine 
Spirit, who took up His abode in us (who united 
with our spirit, is the spirit of prayer, of our 
yearning for heavenly riohes; while as the Spirit 
of Divine consolation and peace He mediates for us 
a grace whioh is even greater than our longing), 
bids defiance to and is opposed to envy which kthe 
truest form of the spirit of the world. But as to 
the relation of God to ourselves, the Scripture 
saith: God resists the haughty and proud who 
are at one with the spirit of envy, while He gives 
grace to the humble wh6 are at one with the 
poor in spirit On the meaning of wpdf=in re¬ 
lation or in proportion to, or against, in op¬ 
position to cf. the Lexica. The sentence, more 
clearly defined, would read thus: irpfy rd iroBeiv 
rov <pd6vov kirtirodel rb irvevpa .—The Comparative 
“greater (more) grace” must consequently not 
be referred to the antithesis: what the friend¬ 
ship of the world does give (Bede, Gebser and 
al.), or: “co major cm, quo iongius reeessmt ob 
invidia ” (Bengel), or according to an obscure 
thought: as compared with the case that the 
irpfy <pd6vov imirodeiv did not take plaoe (Wies¬ 
inger, de Wette, Huther). 

[Without reconsidering this bewildering conflict 
of opinions, the view whioh seems to harmonise 
best with the context and the line of James’ ar¬ 
gument, is to take irvevpa as the object, and un¬ 
derstanding the Holy Spirit, to supply 6 Oefy as 
the subject and to render irpfy addvov adverbially* 
“ The (Holy) Spirit that He (God) planted in us, 
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jealously desireth [us].” The expression is 
highly figurative ana alludes to the conjugal re¬ 
lation between God and the soul of Relievers. 
The Spirit of God implanted in us, jealously de¬ 
sireth us, jealously desires us to break entirely 
with the world and to be wholly consecrated and 
devoted to God. Any temporizing with the 
world would be spiritual adultery.—Then as to 
the citation from Scripture referred to we hold 
with many commentators that James gives the 
general sense of Scripture without specifying a 
particular passage. Alford takes the same view. 
-M.]. 

Yes, 6. This greater grace is the greater 
measure of the comforting and satisfying Spirit 
as related to the longing Spirit. 6iJb TJkyu, that 
is the same Scripture, not rS irvevpa. [But why 
not refer Std TJkyzi to rb irvevpa the Holy Spirit? 
He speaks in us and in the Holy Scriptures—M.]. 
did is very apposite: just as the Scripture speaks 
of our relation to God, so it speaks of God’s re¬ 
lation to us. The passage in question is Prov. 
iil 84 LXX., which has however 6 trfjpiog instead 
of£6e6f. [The same variation occurs in 1 Pet. 
v.5. — M.]. *Tjt epfypavoi (not exactly equivalent 
to the idea rd infrqXa fpovovvres in Bom. xii. 16) 
are the same as the rich in ch. v. 1 etc. or in the 
Sermon on the Mount, Luke vi. 24 etc. In like 
manner the rarreevoi represent the poor, the 
lowly, the wretched in a symbolical sense, so 
much comforted in the Old Testament, or the 
poor in spirit, the suffering, the meek and the 
merciful of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The characteristic* of conversion to God required 
of the readers of the Epistle, or theocratic fundamen¬ 
tal ideas.—The new allegiance of the people of God. 
Their approach, purification, penitential mourning 
and humiliation according to their situation, vv. 7-10. 

Via. 7. Subject yourselves therefore to 
God.—Now follows a series of theocratic ideas 
in the process of the New Testament fulfilment or 
completion, which significantly reflect in consecu¬ 
tive order the several moments of Jewish con¬ 
version; a circumstance which seems to be not 
sufficiently noticed by Exegesis. Subject your¬ 
selves to God; become once more His real sub¬ 
jects, as the people of God, in opposition to your 
leaning to apostasy. This is the first and the 
whole, an exhortation not exclusively addressed 
to the decided imepfphavoi. Calvin emphasizes 
the circumstance that the reference is not to 
obedience to God in general, but to submissio in 
particular. Semler indeed maintained that they 
were exhorted **ut Romanis st subjiciant , et sic 
Dto,” but it is rather the reverse; they were 
fist to subject themselves to God and then in 
consequence of it, to the power appointed to rule 
them. Their submission to the rule of the living 
God was moreover to exhibit itself in their hum- 
My getting reconciled to the new order of 
things, the change of Judaism into Christianity, 
the unity of Jews and Gentiles in Christianity 
ud the existing rule of pagan Rome. 

But resist the devil. —Not only because he 
is the enemy of God and the prince of this world, 
by the attractions of which they suffer themselves 
to be enticed, but especially because he is the 
demon of self-boasting and envy, who assumes 
the garb of an angel of light, and desires them 
by representing that his temptation to sedition 


is a call from God, ch. i. 13.—Being only half- 
decided and doubting make the tempter bold and 
strong, while resolute courage in God and resist¬ 
ance unmask him in his impotence; for real 
courage and real power come from God; the 
power of Satan is a lying phantom-power (Matth. 
iv.). It is only in the self-temptation of man 
that the temptation of Satan oan become efficient. 

[Huther quotes Hermas, Pastor, 2, 12_ “Abvarai 

o dt&ftoluoc nahaiaai, Karairdhaioat <J2 ov dOvarai, kav 
ovv avTiorrft avrdv, vucrfizlq Qehgerai airb oov nargo- 
Xvppbvog.” —M.]. 

Draw nigh to God.—The allegiance of the 
people of God is followed by their drawing near 
to Him. or 2TD in relation to God is a 

- t -It 

specifically theocratical idea. Ex. xx. 21; xxiv. 2; 
Lev. xvi. 1; Ezek. xl. 46; cf. Is. xxix. 13; Heb. 
vii. 19; hence the expression Korban, that which 
is consecrated or offered to God. Here drawing 
near is used in the N. T. real sense=convert 
yourselves. The particular although not the ex¬ 
clusive reference to prayer. 

And He will draw nigh to you.—The an¬ 
tithesis “Resist the devil and he shall flee from 
you” corresponds to the antithesis “Draw nigh 
to God and He will draw nigh to you.” (See 2 
Chron. xv. 2; Is. lvii. 15; Zech. i. 8). 

Veil 8. Cleanse the hands, ye sinners.— 
The first specifically theocratic act. The expres¬ 
sion refers to the Levitical purifications, the 
negative part of Levitical repentance, separate¬ 
ness from the world. The prophets did already 
apply this symbolical purification to ethical pu¬ 
rification or rather interpret it ethically accord¬ 
ing to its profound import. See Is. i. 16, 16; 
Ps. xviii. 21; xxiv. 4; “He that hath clean 
hands and a pure heart.” The hands are the 
organ and symbol of ethical actions. To cleanse 
the hands signifies therefore to repent (Pott), to 
become separate from evil works, especially 
from lovelessness and wrong. This summons 
does not begin the summons to conversion (Hu¬ 
ther), for it is already implied in the words 
“Subject yourselves to God,” which branch out 
into two moments, the negative “to resist the 
devil,” and the positive “ to draw nigh to God.” 
This approach to God, in its turn,branches out into 
purification and sanctification in the narrow sense. 

Consecrate your hearts.—The real conse¬ 
cration of our life to God consists in the conse¬ 
cration of the heart, in its surrender to God (Pf 
li. 12, 18, 19; Prov. xxiii. 26; Jer. xxxi. 83; 1 
Pet. iil. 15 etc.). The words “ye sinners” re¬ 
late to the cleansing of the hands, the words 
“ye double-minded” to the consecration of the 
heart. The term dyvlaare probably alludes more 
particularly to the unchastity of the heart, as 
the source of religious adultery. Wavering and 
unchastity are here alike, so are on the other 
hand simplicity or decision and chastity.—They 
are sinners in a particular sense according to 
theocratic ideas, as far as they are about to ex¬ 
communicate themselves by their evil aotions 
(ch. ii. 8), to burden themselves with the ban of 
the real congregation of God (publicans and 
sinners=those who are liable to the discipline of 
the synagogue); but the reason lies in this 
double-mindedness, their wavering (ch. i. 7, 8), 
their mischievous halting between God and the 
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world, between Christianity and apostasy. Cal¬ 
vin’s note is almost superfluous: “ nonduo hominum 
genera designate sed eoedem vocat peccatores et du- 
plicet animo.” It is evident from w. 6 and 8 that 
this exhortation to their own self-activity pre¬ 
supposes the grace of God as the source of 
strength. 

Ver. 9. Feel miserable and mourn.— 
Hardly limited to the mourning which introduces 
and accompanies the repentance of individuals; 
the type is found in the Old Testament extraor¬ 
dinary acts of penitence which in situations of 
uncommon offences and peril were performed to 
complete the ordinary acts of penitence, viz. pu¬ 
rifications and consecrations or offerings, Ex. 
xxxiii. 4; Judg. it. 4; Ch. xxi. 2; 1 Sam. vii. 6 
etc.—The verb rakanrupelv {ana}; “key. in N. T.; 
the adjective form in Rom. vii. 24 ; Rev. iii. 17; 
the noun Rom. iii. 16; Jas. v. 1), denotes pri¬ 
marily to go outwardly through hard worl£ to 
endure hardship or distress, then the inward 
sense of misery on account of outward or inward 
wretchedness. * Grotius and Roman Catholic 
theologians apply it without reason to castiga¬ 
tions. Jewish fasting and other castigations as 
symbols of penitential sorrow are indeed the 
type, but Christian penitential sorrow must not 
be changed back into legal symbolism. 

Mourn and weep.— -See Neh. viii. 9; Mark 
xvi. 10; Luke vi. 25; Rev. xviii. 16, 19. The 
putting on of mourning-apparel or sitting in 
sackcloth and ashes (Grotius) can only be the 
type of the Gospel requirement of inward mourn¬ 
ing (2 Cor. vii. 10). 

Let your laughter be turned.— Is. lxv. 18; 
Luke vi. 25. “ James passes from the outward 

manifestation (ykTuu^-nkvdo^) to the inward state 
(xapd — Karffoia)” Huther. — Karfyfxia, casting 
down of the eyes, literally and figuratively. 
Hence shame and humiliation, anaf key., Luke 
xviii. 18. 

Ver. 10. Humble yourselves before the 
Lord. —The fundamental idea of the leadings of 
the Old Testament and the 0. T. fundamental 
rule of piety and of the promises attached to it; 
it has met its fulfilment in the humiliation and 
exaltation of Christ and must be realized in the 
life of believers (Rom. vi. 4; Job v. 11; Etek. 
xxi. 26; Matth. xxiii. 12; Luke xiv. 11; 1 Pet. 
v. 6; cf. Sir. ii. 17). As this humbling must be 
realized inwardly in the bowing of repentance 
before God (svAmov icvpiov ), and outwardly in 
the patient enduring of the humiliating state of 
servitude and lowliness (vnb ri}v x^pu rot; deov, i. 
Pet. v. 6) appointed by Him, so the exaltation 
also should begin with the inward consciousness 
of the exaltation, liberty and glory of the Divine 
Sonship [i. e. the state of being the children of 
God in Christ =Qotte*kindschafl; vioOeoia, adop¬ 
tion—M.] and come to its outward consummation 
in the future glory, of which we have however 
some antepast here on earth, tcbpioc does not 
exactly signify Christ (Grotius), nor defy as op¬ 
posed to Christ (Huther and al.). James wants 
to see the living God of revelation recognized in 
Christ. 

Renovation of their conduct towards the brethren . 
▼v. 11, 12. 

Ver. 11. Do not oalumniate one another, 
brethren. —Huther thinks that this exhorta¬ 


tion, couched in a milder form than the pre¬ 
ceding and exhibiting a contrast in the addresa 
a.6eh<pol being opposed to potxdkidec, dpaprum 
diifwxot, intimates that James now addresses, at 
least primarily, another class of persons, namely 
those “who by the worldly ways of the former 
felt induced to do those things against which he 
exhorts them.” But Wiesinger takes a more 
correct view as the transition: “The connection 
is as follows: if they thus bumble themselves 
before God, they must not deny humility in the 
judgment thfey pass on their brethren. He 
therefore exhorts them to put away imaginary 
superiority to others in judging them, which is 
really an arrogant usurping of the judicial func¬ 
tions of God. The end corresponds to the be¬ 
ginning. Worldly pride the source of strife, 
humble submission to God the end thereof.” He 
adds however “he refers particularly to the op¬ 
pressed.” But really there is no reason to see 
here already a distinct transition from one class 
to another. Slander and judging were the veiy 
soul of their fanatical doings in relation to their 
brethren. In ch. iii. 1 also he addresses the 
brethren, although the sequel contains the se¬ 
verest kind of reprimand. Karakakelv found 
here and 1 Pet. ii. 12; iii. 16. It denotes not 
only slandering (backbiting, Luther) but also 
evil contradiction, retorting.— 

He that oalumniateth or judgeth his 
brother.—The Participles KaraXdkuv and Kplvuv 
are stronger than the indicative: he, whose cha¬ 
racteristic consists in that he calumniates his 
brother. Huther thinks that while Karakakeiv 
always includes icplveiv= to condemn, the reverse 
holds not good. This would make the former 
the stronger expression, but we consider the 
latter to be so. npiveiv passes from a loveless 
and therefore from a hateful judging of one’s 
neighbour to a similar condemnation of him. 
Wiesinger says indeed that “the context affords 
not the slightest occasion to think here of quar¬ 
rels among Jewish Christians and Gentile Chris¬ 
tians,” but the spirit of the whole Epistle con¬ 
strains us to think of it, although the word 
akkqkuv shows that the primary reference here 
is to the internal divisions of Judaism. James 
probably alludes more particularly to the expres¬ 
sions and accusations which the Jews as Judo¬ 
ists and unfree Jewish Christians were wont to 
bring against the believing and more believing 
Jews. This seems to follow from the sequel 
“He that oalumniateth, etc., calumniateth the 
law.” Schneckenburger rightly observes that the 
epithet brother given to the slandered persons 
emphasizes the peculiarly reprehensible charac¬ 
ter of calumny. But the sequel shows that the 
Apostle, by the use of this word, still aims at 
something more. N 6po{ designates here, as in 
ch. i. 25 and ii. 9, etc., the Old Testament law 
in its New Testament fulfilment. Hence the 
idea of Huther is right that slandering and con¬ 
demning one’s brother is really slandering and 
condemning the law itself, viewed as the law 
of the Christian life and more particularly as 
the law of love, for such conduct amounts to re¬ 
jecting it as an uigust law; but the Apostle’s 
idea seems to be more comprehensive, viz., the 
condemnation of one’s brother from the stand¬ 
point of fanatical motives is a condemnation of 
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the essential v6po$ according to its inmost evan¬ 
gelical import and especially as to its tendency 
of saying and not condemning. Thus the con¬ 
demnation of one’s brother in all cases is not 
only without the law and contrary to the law, but 
it falls also upon the law itself. This was per¬ 
fectly clear in the case where the Jews judged 
the Christians; they judged the whole revelation 
(Jno. v. 45, 46); but in the opposite case also, u 
a, that is where Christians judged the Jews, 
jndgment was passed on the heart-point of the 
law, via.: the promise of grace. De Wette, who 
sees in the respective expression only a figura¬ 
tive, pointed speech indicating the disregard of 
the law, dilutes the idea. Surely Grotius, Baum- 
garten, Hottinger are not altogether wrong (as 
Hother thinks) in understanding v6/ioc as the 
Christian doctrine and perceiving here the idea 
that whosoever burdens his neighbour with ar¬ 
bitrary commandments, pronounces upon the 
deficiency of the Christian doctrine and in so far 
sets himself up as its judge. For this is just the 
manner of those who condemn; occupying a 
false standpoint, in particular that of illiberal 
legalism, they set themselves up as judges over 
the word of revelation, which judges no man 
uncharitably and is unwilling that any man 
ehonld be absolutely condemned and least of all 
he, who has taken his standpoint in that very 
word. 

Bat if thou jridgest the law, t. «., if thou 
settest thyself up condemningly over it. 

Thou art not a doer of the law.—Al- 
thongh thou boaatest, to be zealous and jealous 
of it to the highest degree. 

Bat a judge. —The question is does this 
mean 1, a judge who from another standpoint, 
judges and condemns the law itself, that is a 
God-hostile adversary of the law, an out and out 
momut [ivo/mf, without law, a lawless man.—M. ], 
which would require us to supply the Geni¬ 
tive v6(tov after Kpirfc (so Neander, Wiesinger 
ind aL), or 2, does Kptrtjg denote absolutely the 
judge who administers the law in judging men ? 
This interpretation is opposed by Huther to the 
former, with the remark that the former makes 
this sentence and the one preceding it tautologi¬ 
es^ that it dilates the antithesis of doer and 
judge and that the sequel adverts not to a judg¬ 
ing of the law but to a judging of men. As to 
tautology, it does not belong to the first inter¬ 
pretation, because we have then the climax, not 
doers but condemnors of the law. The antithe¬ 
sis “observer and despiser of the law ” is surely 
mtteh stronger than that of “doer and guardian 
of the law.” Lastly the idea “condemner of the 
lsw” is substantiated with what goes before. 
But the relation is such that the anti-judge is also 
always pseudo-judge just as anti- Christ is also al¬ 
ways Pseudo- Christ. 

fix. 12. One is the Lawgiver and 

Jmdge. —He is One, which is emphatic, not 
only as contrasted with all men, of whom this is 
not true, but also in the unity of the Lawgiver 
snd the Judge (Moms), which does not suffer to 
rise a contradiction between the spirit of the 
law and the spirit of the judgment such as it 
ought to exist if the judging of the Judaists were 
authorized. Now His power to judge has de¬ 
veloped itself in the first place as the power to 


save or to render blessed and in the second as 
the power to destroy or to damn. The sequel 
therefore is not a further predicate: “He is 
able to save, etc.” (Luther), but states the cha¬ 
racteristic, “He, who is able.” This intimates 
at least that the Judge is the God of the Gospel, 
who saves or damns men according to their be¬ 
lief or unbelief, Mark xvi. 16.—He manifests 
Himself in fact as this dwdpevoc and thus estab¬ 
lishes His exclusive prerogative to judge. Ben- 
gel: “Nostrum non est judicare , prsesertim cum 
exegui non possimus .” 

Bat who art thoa .—Impotent before that 
judicial majesty and power of God, moreover as 
a sinner guilty of the judgment and in want of 
grace (see Rom. xiv. 4). 

That jadgeat.—Really who makest judging 
thy business: 6 Kplvov, with the Article to which 
Schneckenburger calls attention. But this word 
evidently serves to introduce the sequel, accord¬ 
ing to which a great judgment is impending on 
these judges. 

Dissuasion from their restless , gain-seeking and 
self-willed wandering through the world in considera¬ 
tion of the approaching storm of judgment, w. 13- 
15. 

Ver. 18. Well then, ye that say.—Huther, 
who is supported by many predecessors (Oecu- 
menins, Bede, Semler, Pott, Hottinger and al.), 
thinks that James now addresses no longer 
members of the Christian Church, but the rich; 
viz., rich Jews, according to the forementioned 
explanation of the term rioh. Gebser and al. 
contradict this view; Wiesinger holds that James 
addresses simply a particular class of his read¬ 
ers. But the Apostle's address really avoids 
every definite outward classification. His Epis¬ 
tle is addressed to the twelve tribes by the 
hands of the Jewish Christian, i. e ., primarily to 
these with the intent that they should use the 
Epistle for missionary purposes among their 
brethren. But as James looks upon Judaism as 
a solidary 41, guilt and perverseness attaching to 
the whole people, although mostly to the unbe¬ 
lieving Jews, so all his exhortations and warn¬ 
ings are addressed through the Jewish Chris¬ 
tians to all Jews. Still so that the centre of 
gravity in his address is continually progressing 
from the Jewish Christians to the Jews. With 
respect to this section of the Epistle, while it 
still describes a gain-loving, trafficking Jewish 
wandering through the world, of which the Jew¬ 
ish Christians as well as the Jews might readily 
become guilty, at least to some extent, yet it is 
evidently the transition to the subsequent pro¬ 
phetical lamentation over the rich, t. *., over the 
hardened part of the Jewish people, especially 
their leaders, and is consequently addressed 
more particulary to the Jews.—The interjection 
hye vvv (here and ch. v.; not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament), according to Theile=“age 
audite,” refers doubtless to the announcement 
of the judgment, which comes out quite olear in 
ch. v. 1, but is here darkly and menacingly al¬ 
luded to. James is anxious to •communicate to 


* Trench says: M Solidarity , a word which we owe to the 
French Communist*, and which signifies a community In 
gain and loss, in honour and dishonour, a being, so to 
speak, all in the same bottom, is so convenient that it will 
be in vain to struggle against it.”—M. 
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his readers bis sorrowful forebodings of the I What will be to-morrow. —Prov. ill. 28. 


judgment impending on his people. Grotius 
renders: “ jam ego ad vos,” de Wette construes 
it as calling upon them to lay aside the respec¬ 
tive fault, Huther as preparing for the tOuaboart 
in v. 6. 

Ye that say .—ol hkyovrt^ ye that are in the 
habit of using such presumptuous and worldly 
language. 

To-day and to-morrow. —See Appar. Crit. 
koX (according to Theile) certainly expresses 
greater confidence than fj; the plan of the jour¬ 
ney of the restless traders. Wiesinger under¬ 
stands “and to-morrtv> ” of the different plans of 
journey of different persons, Huther thinks that 
it fixed the precise duration of the intended 
journey. But v. 14 shows that “to-morrow” is 
also added for the purpose of resenting the false 
security of the project. “ To-morrow ” denotes 
therefore the undefined future subsequent to 
“to-day,” not only a second day; for at that 
time a two days’ journey did not take one very far. 

We will journey; we shall journey , iropevod- 
pcOa uttered with false, prophetical assurance. 

To suoh and such a oity.—A demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun instead of the name of the city, 
with the collateral idea that the goal is now one 
city, now another. [I have adopted the render¬ 
ing this city, because “such and such,” “this or 
that” is a sense in which ode is not used; at 
least the best Lexica do not give it, and I agree 
with Alford, that Winer p. 174, who refers to 
Plutarch. Sympos. I. 61 for this image of We= 
rb delvQy does not make his point, and that all 
that is necessary, is to suppose that r fjvde rfat 
ndXiv expresses in general terms the city then 
present to the mind of the speaker.—M.]. 

And will work there one year .—noulv 
with a definition of time may denote primarily 
one’s stay at a place; but it probably intimates 
also that the respective time is spent (Acts xv. 
88 ; xx. 3 etc.). But we take the verb “ work” 
in the*8ense of “working in the oonduct of busi¬ 
ness.” The definition one year again denotes 
not only the false security of the calculation, but 
also their restless, unsteady habits; then, they 
think, toe move on or return . 

And do business [and traffic— M.l. The 
hastily following koX and the hastily following 
future are also pictorial expressions descriptive 
of their immoderate false security. Bengel: 
“ Polysyndeton exprimit libidmem ammi securi” 
Huther assents to Kern’s note: “Traffic is intro¬ 
duced only by way of example as characterizing 
man’s doing calculated only with reference to 
earthly life and as contrasted with the life in 
God.” But it is doubtless an example illustrating 
the secular aspect of the chief tendency of the 
Judaism of that time as it already began to de¬ 
velop itself; and the Apostle with a prophet’s 
glance evidently, describes beforehand the fun¬ 
damental trait of the diabolically excited world¬ 
liness of his people, as it afterwards became 
more and more developed. 

Vbb. 14. Yea, ye that know not [whereas 
ye know not E. V. much more correct and idio¬ 
matic than Lange’s rendering—M.l. olrtvec, 
properly, “ye that are of such a kind. ’ [Alford: 
s=“ul gat”—“belonging, as ye do, to a class 
which.”—M.]. 


xxviL 1. The general idea that carnal seourity 
is here met by ignorance of the future and th« 
transitoriness of life (Huther) has here also a 
prophetico-historical bearing. Hence not only: 
“Ye know not, as mortal men, whether you art 
still alive to-morrow,” but also “ye have nt 
presentiment of what the next future has in re¬ 
serve for you with our people.” It is to be re¬ 
membered that these words were written by an 
aged Apostle a few years before that great catas¬ 
trophe, which brought the greatest misery and 
death on many thousand people not only at Je¬ 
rusalem (and James considered Jerusalem and 
Judea to belong also to the dispersion of the 
twelve tribes in the enlarged sense of the term), 
but previously also in many cities of the Roman 
Empire (Caesarea, Soythopolis, Ascalon, Damas¬ 
cus, Alexandria; Josephus, de hello JwL 2, 18, 
1 - 8 ; 20 , 2 ). 

For what Is your life?—Of what sort, 
noia. It is not only fleeting and perishable 
physically, but as the spiritual life of the nation 
also it is affected with deadly disease and a 
deadly destiny. 

A vapor, forsooth, ye are.—Better “Jbrye 
are a vapor.”—M.]. On yap see Appar. Crit 
The reading tori is manifestly a stronger expres¬ 
sion than tori, applied to their life. “They 
themselves are thereby described as a vapor, if 
it is also said of the irtofoioc ch. L 10 that he 
shall pass away as the flower of grass.” Huther. 
Does hrfd c denote vapor of fire (smoke, as is 
Acts ii. 19 in connection with k anvov) or vapoi 
of water, that is, a misty formation, or is then 
no definite reference designed ? We feel inclined 
to take the former view; 1, on account of the 
familiar reference to Acts ii. 19; Joel iii. 1-6; 2, 
on account of the reference to fire in ch. v. 8; 8, 
on aooount of the greater volatility of the vapor 
of smoke as compared with the vapor of water 
which in the shape of oloudy formation is apt to 
last longer and in reality does not vanish if it 
dissolves into rain. But the real tertium compar - 
ationis is certainly the volatility of vapor, pre¬ 
senting an affinity with the volatility of the 
shadow in Job viii. 9; Ps. cii. 12; oxliv. 4. But 
in the last passage the figure also contains the 
idea of a breath and Ps. cii. 4 the figure of 
smoke. Our passage is probably more nearly 
related to the one named last. 

And then (again).—Laying the emphasis on . 
^aivoyivtjj appearing in splendid extension, say 
like an illuminated cloud, tcai might be rendered 
even: it not only decreases but even vanishes. 
But as objection may be raised to such an em¬ 
phasis, Huther’s explanation of sol is sufficient 
“ as it appeared so it vanished.” Thus Israel as 
a nation, was soon to vanish from the rank of 
nations. 

Ver. 15. Instead of that ye ought to say. 
—These words connect with v. 18, but the pa¬ 
renthesis v. 14 has the import of a prolonged 
characterising address. 

If the Lord will, we shall live. —See Ap¬ 
par. Crit. According to the less authenticated 
reading of the Text Reo. (teal {farv/iev), adopted 
by the majority of commentators, teal {fanjyte is 
generally connected with the protasis. Luther: 

“ If the Lord will and we live, we shall do this 
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or that;” Erasmus, Calvin, de Wette. The sec¬ 
ond ml then denotes the apodosis. Here the 
protasis is divided into two hypothetical ideas: 
if the Lord will and if we live. Grotius and al. 
take the whole somewhat differently: “if the 
Lord will that we live, then the rest also will 
follow, then we shall do this or that;” bat this 
really runs into the construction of Luther. 
Most impracticable is Bornemann’s construction, 
who adopting the Text Rec. t makes Kai tfooyev 
the apodosis in the sense: “let us make our 
livelihood.” The better sense also fhvours the 
more critically sustained reading. Not only our 
doing depends on the will of the Lord, but also, 
first of all, life itself. Hence if the Lord will, we 
shall live and then do this or that (Wiesinger, 
Huther.) [I prefer the reading tfcoyev and 
render “ If the Lord will, we shall both live and 
shall do this or that,” for it is evident that«the 
hypothesis controls both our living and doing. 
Onr life is dependent on the will of God and our 
doing depends on our living. Cf. Winer, p. 301. 
-M.]. 

Reproof of their false security and forewarning of 
their conscience, vv. 16, 17. 

Veb. 16. But now ye boast yourselves 
in.—But now, i. e. instead of their thinking and 
speaking. Instead of it ye boast yourselves etc-, 
according to the preliminary allusion, v. 15. 

In your illusions. —’A ha^ovela denotes 
vaunting or bragging regarded in the light of 
illusion or deception.—But here we must lay more 
stress on the objective, vain, arrogant self*exalt¬ 
ation than on the boasting. The clause: “ye 
boast in your boastings ” (de Wette), is rather 
tautological. Boasting being a joyous testifying 
of the ground of confidence, the sense is as fol¬ 
lows: ye boast in a ground of peace, consisting 
in those vain illusions or castles in the air, which 
from their nature are multiform. Huther re¬ 
marks that iv denotes not the object but the 
ground of their boasting; but in this boasting 
the ground is really made the object. 

All boasting of such kind. —That is, 
grounded on haughtiness and self-illusion; where¬ 
as both James and Paul know a holy boasting 
(th. L 9—that is glorying) grounded on the 
most opposite qualities, not on self-exaltation in 
forgetfulness of God and departing from God but 
on self-abasement in reliance on God and resig¬ 
nation to God. 

Vie. 17. To him now who knoweth to 
do good.—This iB not only a moral sentence 
need for the purpose of warning the readers but 
the concluding forewarning addressed to the 
Jndaists, followed by the announcement of the 
judgments upon those who still persevere in their 
obduracy; the great turning-point in the Apostle’s 
argument like our Lord’s last address to the Jews 
Jno. xiL 35,(Matth. xxiii.), or that of Paul, Acts 
xxviii. 23 etc. And first we have to note that 
the main stress lies not on jcaAdv, as the sum- 
total of good, because this would require the 
Article (so Wiesinger), but on eiddn with which 
nX6v k. r. X. must be connected. He therefore 
who, although he knows better, omits the good 
and moreover the doing of good which he knows to 
do, to him it is reckoned as sin. The reference 
here, however, is not primarily, that a single sin 
of omission is also sin, but the whole attitude of 
0 


an impenitent religious knowledge, the whole 
self-contradiction of a hypocritical and unfruitful 
orthodoxism is here described as a wholesale sin 
of omission. As sin, according to Rom. i. 21 
began with a great central sin of omission, so it 
is also sealed with the great, all-embracing sin of 
omission of impenitence. But this proposition 
contains also the common doctrine of the single 
sin of omission. Now concerning this knowledge 
of good the question arises (according to Huther) 
whether James refers to the knowledge he had 
imparted to his readers by his exhortations 
(Estius), especially by the last (Grotius, de 
Wette and al.); or whether this knowledge de¬ 
scribes one already existing in his readers, as 
Huther assumes, observing; “the uncertainty of 
human life is something so palpable that those 
who notwithstanding talk in their audacity as if 
it did not exist, as if their life were not dependent 
on God and contrary to their own knowledge do 
not that which is seemly but that which is un¬ 
seemly and therefore is is so much the more sin 
unto them,” We consider this antithesis as con¬ 
fusing. It is surely assumed that the readers of 
the Epistle knew from the Old Testament the 
rudiments of doing good and that in this know¬ 
ledge the Gospel had raised them to the full 
consciousness of the highest degree of doing 
good; but it is assumed with equal certainty 
that this word of the whole Epistle, as a final 
word of exhortation is to them matter of the 
greatest and most decisive importance. The 
word should therefore be taken as a final word 
with reference to their better knowledge of evan¬ 
gelical behaviour in general and not merely as 
reminding them of their previous knowledge of 
their dependence on God. We have still to ask 
what is sin to one who knows and doeth not? 
The knowledge by itself, or that knowledge as 
connected with not doing? The former would be 
more piquant and would mean something like 
this: to such an one even his Jewish preroga¬ 
tives turn to ruin (Rom. x.). The Gospel pro¬ 
claimed to him first, becomes to him a savor of 
death unto death. However we must distinguish 
sin from the judgment of sin, hence the reference 
cannot be to the better knowledge by itself but 
to the contradiction between knowing and not 
doing , which runs thrugh the whole Epistle as 
the object of tne Apostle’s controversy. This 
contradiction becomes sin to the perfect avrjp 
d'njwxos which is reckoned to or reserved for him 
*. e. unto judgment This great forewarning 
introduces the subsequent passage of the judg¬ 
ment. It is noteworthy that James seems to 
foresee with assurance that the greater pait or 
the mass of Israel would grow obdurate contrary 
to a better knowledge or with an evil conscious¬ 
ness against doing the' truth of the Gospel and 
that all the Judaistic corruptions of his Christian 
readers, which he assails, are also oonnected 
with such a conscious perverseness in general 
and in the whole, although not with reference to 
every individual in every individual case, and 
although the solidarity of the judgment is sus¬ 
pended in the case of believing Jews. 

{The real point of this saying is hardly brought 
out in Lange’s note and not touched at all under 
“Doctrinal and Ethical” and “Homiletical and 
Practical.” The reference is not to sins of 
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omission, but to sinning against light and know¬ 
ledge, to doing evil the knowledge of good not¬ 
withstanding. koX6v v. 17 is the opposite of 
novtjpbv; and the persons, whom James addressed 
knew well enough that they ought to do good, but 
they separated their knowledge from their prac¬ 
tice and did evil. This verse (v. 17) contains a 
sharp rebuke, if not a sarcastic reflection on 
their inconsistencies.—M.] 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. One of the most important life-questions of 
Christian ethics is undoubtedly that of the 
Christian’s relation to the world which surrounds 
him. In answering it James again fully agrees 
with our Lord (cf. -Matth. vi. 24), and with Paul 
the Apostle (cf. Rom. xii. 2; 1 Cor. vii. 29-31; 
2 Cor. yi. 14-18). He wants Christians neither 
to conform to the world nor entirely to separate 
themselves from it, but he insists so much the 
more on their being distinguished from the world 
and on their showing that they are governed by 
a very different principle and a much loftier 
spirit than the friends of the world. If this is 
omitted and on the contrary that friendship of 
the world is sought, which is incompatible with 
a harmonious and independent development of 
the Christian life, it must surely lead to the re¬ 
sult, that God and His service are ultimately 
abandoned. The impossibility of uniting God 
and the world in the heart of a Christian belongs 
to the nature of the case; of. Matth. xii. 80. 
The world demands that we should love ourselves, 
God requires us to love Him; the world wants 
self-exaltation, God abasement and humility. 
The friend of the world and the friend of God 
are diametrically opposed to each other in prin¬ 
ciple, inclination and aim. Moreover how can 
there exist a lasting communion among things 
that cannot be reconciled? Here applies the 
saying in Matth. xvi. 26; Luke x. 38-42.— 

2. James as well as the other writers of the 
’New Testament receive the ypaffi as the highest 
^authority. 

3. No sin is more loathsome in the sight of God 
•than pride. We have only to realize for a 
moment the light in which a holy God cannot but 
regard a guilty sinner in order to understand 
‘that self-exaltation is not only wicked but almost 
ridiculous before Him. Thus far we may say 
that pareere victis et debeUare super bos is the funda¬ 
mental law of the Divine government both under 
the Old Testament and under the New. Then 
'Countless examples taken from history prove also 
the truth of the saying, which is constantly heard 
in the Gospel. Cf. Matth. xviii. 4; Luke xviii. 
14; 1 Pet. v. 6. 

4. What James says here (v. 7) of the devil is 
cot once a supplement to his doctrine of the origin 
•of sin (ch. i. 14, 16) and a corrective of those 
who are wont to dilute the last mentioned passage 
after the manner of the Pelagians. 

6. In writing “Draw near to God and He will 
draw near to you” James by no means wants to 
deny that the grace of God is prevenient and 
free and to teach that the sinner, for his part, 
must first turn to God, before God is able in 
^prace to turn to him. This would conflict with 
the nature of the case and also with 1 John iv. j 


19. But he is here addressing Christians, whom 
God had already approached before (cf. Is. lxv. 
1), but who, by their transgressions, had for 
a time departed from God and had first to return 
before they could again enjoy His grace and 
communion. It is once for all impossible to 
merit the favour of God by conversion and 
equally impossible personally to experience it 
without such a genuine conversion. Now all 
temporizing [indecision, half-work, German 
“ Halbtheit” —M.], all discord between the out¬ 
ward and the inward life is fundamentally in¬ 
compatible with such a genuine conversion. Cf 
Luke xi. 38-41. 

6. True joy is the child of sorrow for sin. 
Man has therefore his choice here on earth be¬ 
tween short grief to be followed hereafter by 
constant joy and short joy to be followed here¬ 
after by eternal grief. Cf. Matth. v. 3, 4; Luke 
vi. 21; 2 Cor. vii. 10. 

7. Nothing is more sad and pernicious than 
that Christians also in their intercourse with 
each other yield themselves so often to loveless 
calumny and forget the words of the Lord Jesus, 
Matth. vii. 1-6. In this connection attention 
should be called to rash contradiction and hasty 
judging which are often the effects of ignorance 
or disgraceful passion; to censoriousness which 
contrary to men’s own better conviction magnifies 
the faults of their neighbour and overlooks his 
good parts, in direct opposition to the Apostolic 
precept, 1 Cor. xiii. 4—7; to calumny, slander, 
tale-bearing, back-biting, etc., on which vices 
Reinbard’s System of Christian Morality , 4th ed. 
I. p. 681-693 deserves to be consulted. [Also 
Jeremy Taylor’s Sermons,— The Good ana Soil 
Tongue—Slander and Flattery—The Duties of the 
Tongue. —M.]. He justly observes 'that partial 
and passionate reviewers are not unfrequently 
guilty of these vices to an eminent degree. 
Compare also Bayle’s Dissertations sur les libelles 
difamatoires , in Vol. IV. of his Dictionnaire, and 
the capital sketch of an accomplished calumniator 
in Gellert’s Moralise he VorUsungen , p. 647 etc. 
It is self-evident how ill all this accords with the 
duties of Christian brotherly love. Cf. 1 Cor. 
iv. 5; Eph. iv. 25; CoL iii. 13. 

8. “ The law protects our neighbour by the 
precept of brotherly love; he who notwithstand¬ 
ing injuriously assails him, violates the protect¬ 
ing law itself, sets himself above the law and 
makes choice of that part of the law he means 
to observe or not to observe; but in doing so, he 
ceases to be a doer of the law.” von Gerlaoh. 

9. The Christian must also show in his daily 
life that he is influenced in all things by the 
sense of dependence which is the real founda¬ 
tion of the religious and moral life. James in 
concert with Solomon (Prov. xxvii. 1), with our 
Lord Himself (Matth. vi. 34) and with the Epis¬ 
tle to the Hebrews (ch. vi. 3) urges this upon 
his readers. Many a sinful action would remain 
undone, many a hasty step would not be taken, 
if the words “If the Lord will and we live” 
were not only on the lips but in the hearts of 
men. Compare the treatise of Morus, “de homi- 
ne submittente se Deo,” in Opusculis, II p. 123. 
sqq. 

10. There is not a more extensive region of 
sin than that on which James allows us to oast 
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a solitary glance (y. 17), the region of sins of 
omission, and again none in which not a few ex¬ 
hibit less concern. How many are perfectly 
satisfied if in their opinion they haye not done 
any thing in thought, in word or in deed, which 
conflicts with the love of God and of our neigh¬ 
bour, although they have never accused them¬ 
selves of that which unconsciously or designedly 
they omitted to do! Many secretly object to 
such simple and self-evident exhortations as 
those in w. 18-16, that they have known it all a 
long time without considering that knowing 
without doing is altogether inexcusable, cf. Jno. 
in. 17.—“ The omission of good is the commis¬ 
sion of evil. In this manner we actually may 
become thieves and murderers; e. g ., the priest 
and the Levite who passed by the unfortunate 
sufferer, offended by omitting to observe the 
sixth commandment. This omission of good is 
also connected with slackness in doing good; 
gradually men become more and remiss in doing 
until at last all lovo of and longing for good 
leaves them and this is the death of which we 
must be on our guard. Beware, therefore, of 
procrastination! By deferring a thing we ought 
to do from day to day, we come to lessen its im¬ 
portance and soon forget it altogether. Such 
negligences disclose to us the slothfulness of our 
heart, a most dangerous and critical state of 
disease.” Viedebandt. 

[t. 12. Sanderson: “The words of St. James 
assert that there is but one Lawgiver—not one 
selected out of many, nor one above all the rest, 
but one exclusively; that is, one , and but one 
alone , who is able to save and destroy. What 
was usually applied to the prerogatives of Kings, 
may be justly said of the conscience of every man, 
that it is subject to none but God , and knows no su¬ 
perior upon earth. Memorable is the observation 
of the Emperor Maximilian , “ To offer to domi¬ 
neer over the conscience, is to assault the cita¬ 
del of heaven.” That man is a plunderer of the 
Divine Glory, and an invader of the authority 
that belongs to God, whosoever he be, that 
claims a right over the consciences of men, or 
usurps upon them. Let the popes of Rome, and 
the train of canonists, jesuits and sycophants, that 
flatter and fawn upon them, clear themselves, if 
they can, of this sacrilege; and let such as sub¬ 
mit their consciences to the power of any creature, 
which only ought to be subject to God, be care¬ 
ful lest by transferring the honour of that ser¬ 
vice that belongs to God, to any creature upon 
) earth, they make a god of that creature, and so, 
in effect become guilty of idolatry . 

From this first conclusion thus proved, follows 
this remarkable inference, that the proper rule 
of the conscience is that which God, the Supreme 
Lawgiver, has prescribed to it; and besides that, 
there is no other that ought to be admitted. 

Yet this hinders not, that there may be other 
lawgivers of an inferior order , who by authority 
derived to them from the Supreme power, may 
have a just right to make laws, and consequently 
to bind the conscience to obedience. We do 
not say that God has committed to the Magis¬ 
trate a power to oblige the consciences of his 
people by laws, but rather (to speak with more 
care and propriety) that God has given to the 
magistrate a jurisdiction to make laws, which by 


virtue alone of the Divine authority, do oblige 
the consciences of the subject; for properly 
speaking, the Magistrate does not oblige the 
conscience to obey the law , but God obliges the 
conscience to obey the magistrate.”—M.]. 

[v. 17. Wordsworth: This conclusion of St 
James is added as the summing up of the argu¬ 
ment, in the same manner as the aphorism with 
which St. Paul closes his reasonings concerning 
a doubting conscience , where he says, “Whatso¬ 
ever is not of faith, is sin,” that is, whenever a 
man does anything without being persuaded in his 
mind that he may lawfully do it, he is guilty of 
sin. Rom. xiv. 23. 

St. James appears to have his eye here on this 
statement of St. Paul. 

St. James adds to it another maxim of general 
import, viz., that whensoever a man omits to do 
anything which he is persuaded in his own mind 
that he ought to do, he is guilty of sin. 

Thus these two Apostolic verdicts, delivered 
in a similar manner, constitute two fundamental 
rules of human action, as to what men are bound 
to forbear doing, and as to what they are bound 
to do. 

Those persons whom St. Paul addressed, were 
tempted to do many things, which they did not, 
in their consciences, approve; and the Apostle 
warns them, that if they do any thing against 
their conscience, they commit sin. 

They to whom St. James wrote, were vain¬ 
glorious of their religious knowledge; but they 
were not careful to show forth their religious 
knowledge by religious practice; and the Apostle 
teaches them that their knowledge will only in¬ 
crease their guilt, unless they do what they know 
to be right 

Hence, while it is sin to shun knowledge, and 
there is some sin of ignorance (cf. Augustine 6, 
661), and it is a sin 4 to shut the ears to instruc¬ 
tion ; and it is a duty to get knowledge, to increase 
in knowledge, to abound in knowledge, we must 
beware not to rest in knowledge. We must add 
to our knowledge, temperance , patience, godliness , 
brotherly kindness , charity. Without these know¬ 
ledge is unprofitable; nay, will only increase our 
condemnation. See Sanderson 8, p. 282-284. 
Cf. Luke xii. 47; Jno. ix. 41; xv. 22; and see 
the woes pronounced on Chorazin and Capernaum, 
Matth. xi. 21.—M.]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Friendship with- the world, enmity of God.— 
The Christian’s relation to the world which sur- 
sounds him.—On spiritual adultery, cf. Hos. ii. 
1-19.—The Scripture should never utter a sin¬ 
gle word in vain to the Christian, cf. Jno. x. 
856.—The Spirit that dwells in Christians is de¬ 
cidedly opposed to every manifestation of hatred 
and envy.—God is able to do exceeding abund¬ 
antly above all that we ask or think (under¬ 
stand^), Eph. iii. 20.—God resisteth the proud 
but giveth grace to the humble: 1. This is not 
otherwise according to the voice of history and 
experience; 2. It cannot be otherwise, if we con¬ 
sider the relation of God and the sinner; 8. It 
shall not be otherwise if God is to be glorified 
and the sinner preserved; 4. It will never be 
otherwise and the sinner had therefore better 
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lay it to heart.-^vv. 0, 7). How God stands to 
the humble Christian and how the humble 
Christian stands to his God.—The necessity of 
a constantly renewed conversion towards God 
after every new aberration.—The greatest de¬ 
mand of the Christian life: draw near to God, 
and it? greatest consolation: He will draw nigh 
to you.—The insignificance of clean hands with¬ 
out a clean heart; the inward and the outward 
must be indissolubly united in conversion.—The 
beginning of conversion, the end of every sinful 
joy.—If we did not remain so far from God, God 
also would not remain so far from us.—The 
commandment of inward purification can never 
be fulfilled without prayer, Ps. li. 12.—^vv. 10, 
11). The Christian life a union of humility and 
love. He who truly knows and humbles himself 
before God will neither have the desire nor the 
coura&e to judge his brother uncharitably.—Sin¬ 
ning against our brother is also sinning against 
God.—Slander in religious associations and Chris¬ 
tian circles: 1, The traces, 2, the sources, 8, the 
fruits of this vice.—He that speaks evil of others 
injures thereby 1, the brother whom he calum¬ 
niates, 2, the neighbour who listens to him, 8, 
but most of all himself.—The Christian indeed is 
called to be a doer of the word but not in order 
to be a judge of the law.—The relation in which 
God stands to the transgressor of the command¬ 
ment of love: 1, as the Lawgiver, 2, as the only 
Lawgiver, 8, as the only Lawgiver who is able 
to save and to destroy.—(v. 18, etc.). On our 
dependence on God even in the actions of our 
daily life.—Difference between the Christian- 
minded and the worldly-minded merchant.— 
Christian and unchristian travelling. Our igno¬ 
rance of the future, 1, the alarm it occasions, 2, 
the benefit it works.— “What is your life?” 
Different answers to this question from the 
standpoint 1, of experience, 2, of faith.—Life a 
vapor which is to ascend fragrant as inoense.— 
How much cause have we not only to think but 
also to say: “If the Lord will and we live!” 1. 
Reasons for this frame of mind: a. death or 
want of ability prevent not seldom the execution 
of our best plans ; b. the plans of others often 
conflict With ours or ours with theirs and both 
neutralise one another; c. we are often de¬ 
prived of the opportunity or the desire to carry 
out our plans, but all under the guidance of God. 
2. Fruits of this frame of mind: it will a. make 
us careful in laying, b. thankful for the success, 
c. submissive and satisfied with the frustration 
of our most cherished plans and desires.—Me¬ 
mento mori, cf. Ps. xo. and ciii.—The problem 
of life must never be considered apart from its 
direct connection with death.—Lawful and un¬ 
lawful glorying on the Christian standpoint.— 
The great chasm between knowing, willing and 
doing.—The greatness of seemingly little sins 
of omission.—“He that knoweth to do good, 
etc.” Extended application of this rule to the 
field of Christian philanthrophy and of Missions 
among the heathen. 

Stakes : Luther :—Envious men are not the 
temples of the Holy Ghost, ch. iii. 14, 15; 2 
Tim. L 7.—The proud instead of the honour, 
after which they run, receive shame and dis¬ 
honour, Motth. xxv. 83.—The more of humility, 
the more of grace; if in valleys some hollows are 


deeper than others, the water collects in them, 
Luke v. 8.—Humility of heart is the most certain 
way not only to the love of our fellow-men but 
also to honour from God Himself. Luke xiv. 
11 . 


Hedinoer : —The enemy is not conquered by 
sleep. Take the sword of the Spirit, the helmet 
of hope, the shield of faith, then thou art equipped 
for the contest, Eph. vi. 11.—Nothing unclean is 
able to combine with God, the most pure Being, 
Is. i. 16.—Humility the surest road to constant 
exaltation, Matth. xxiii. 12.—To speak evil of 
our brother does more harm than is generally 
thought; as many words, so many wounds are 
struck in the conscience, Ps. Iii. 4; cxl. 12. 

Nova Bibl. Tub.:—A pious man always guards 
*his tongue lest it judge his neighbour and defame 
him, Rom. xiv. 13. 

Luther : —God gave us His law, not that we 
should censure it, but keep it. Deut. vii. 11. 

Starke :—Human legislators are able to ren¬ 
der those, who obey their commandments, to 
some extent happy, but they can neither save 
them nor themselves; God is able to do both 
perfectly.—The Apostle does not absolutely dis¬ 
allow commerce, he only blames those who are 
so covetous that they forget God in their business 
and think that every Jthing depends on their 
cunning, chasing and running, and do not re¬ 
member that they cannot do any thing without 
the grace of God. Trading and chaffering has 
been peculiar to the Jews before and after the 
birth of Christ, especially to those who have 
lived out of Canaan, their country. For because 
they had no landed property among foreign na¬ 
tions, they were compelled to make their living 
by trade, which is the case now, if only it were 
done as it ought to be done. 

Nova Bibl. Tub.:—O wretched man that lay- 
est out such great plans, dost thou not know that 
to-morrow God may require thy soul at thy 
hands ? Luke xii. 19, 20. 

Lanoii op.< — Nothing is more common than 
that the healthiest bodies of any age are all of a 
sudden attacked by divers diseases. Job. xiv. 2. 

Hedingbr :—The will of God is the sole rule 
of Christians in all matters relating to the body 
or the soul, as in the case of Christ and Paul, 
Jno. iv. 84; 1 Cor. iv. 19; Acts xxi. 18, 14.— 
The will of God permits also evil but turns it to 
the welfare of His children, Gen. 1. 20.—An evil 
cause and a stubborn mind full of self-glorying 
go generally together, ch. iii. 14; Rom. i. 80. 

Lanoii op.: —Ignorance is no excuse in cases 
where knowledge might have been had; but if a 
man knows better and yet is unfaithful and dis¬ 
obedient, he only aggravates his guilt accord¬ 
ingly, Luke xii. 47, 48. 

(v. 11) Stier:— I must judge in my heart in 
order to preserve myself from evil and to retain 
only what is good; I owe it in love to my 
brother to censure and exhort him in order to 
make him better and to prosper his soul. But 
this is Altogether different from haughty, angry 
rebuking and scolding when I converse with 
some one about his sin; but the worst of all, and 
that which uniformly begets still greater discord, 
is the, alas, nowhere uncommon although thor¬ 
oughly concealed vice of backbiting, which Lu¬ 
ther in his Catechism has wisely ranged under 
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the eighth commandment People discourse 
without vocation or duty, from sheer wanton- 
nees with a hateful temper of one’s supposed sin 
to another; speak evil of their brother behind 
hie back, as a false brother, instead of saying it 
sincerely to his face. Thus acted the heathen in 
the Apostolic age towards the Christians, wan¬ 
tonly refused to see their good works and pre¬ 
ferred to backbite them as evil-doers (1 Pet. ii. 
12). Thus still act nowadays baptized heathen 
towards the godly, saying of them and burden- 
mg them with all manner of evil falsely. If this 
is done also among those who pretend to be 
brethren, verily the Holy Spirit strongly testifies 
•gainst it and rather teaches Christians for their 
part not to deal thus with the children of the 
world. Where such backbiting takes place there 
is never a good conscience or a courageous an¬ 
swer to the questions: would I say this of him, 
if he were present ? why do I not first tell him ? 
why and for what purpose do I nOw speak of it ? 
—There is neither obedience of duty nor intent 
of love; here speaks and judges one’s own pre¬ 
sumptuous, haughty mind, hence it runs so soon 
into judging falsely or even, if the matter were 
really so, into condemning , into damning judg¬ 
ment, which is at any rate absolutely forbid¬ 
den. 

(v. 17). We are unprofitable servants before 
the Most Highest; that is certain, for all profita¬ 
bleness comes only from Him; but it is just be¬ 
cause He makes us profitable that we are bound 
to do whatever is commanded us, to be diligent 
in doing good, as we know it, according to the 
will of God. James puts this lastly in tie place 
of every self-willed doing of this or that. If we 
suffer ourselves to be found in good works as-’ 
firing for eternal life, then our earthly life verily 
has become more than a vapor, which vanishes 
away, then it is the seed-time of the great harvest 
of true gain. 

Jakobi : (v. 16):—“ If the Lord will and I 
live.” There are indeed not a few Christians 
who take the precept of our text literally and 
think that they are sinning if in speaking of the 
future, they do not every time employ such a 
pious addition. But if faith here borders almost 
on superstition and if we actually find the traces 
of such superstition even in many otherwise en¬ 
lightened Christians, is it not true that this mo¬ 
mentous saying “If the Lord will and I live” 
links down into a mere conventionalism, if we 
etrry it on our lips on every trifling occasion ? 
ind is it not to be feared that that which we 
should always utter only with a profound and 
most living sense of our impotence and the om¬ 
nipotence of God, degenerates into a mere, blind 
habit? Let us apply also in this respect the 
mighty saying of St. Paul: “The kingdom of 
God is not in word, but in power,” 1 Cor. iv. 
20 .- 

Niakder: —“If the Lord will and we live.” 
It is evident that James in saying this did not 
insist upon it, that we should always express 
such a condition in words. Such expressions 
might easily degenerate into mere forms and 
those Churches, in virtue of their whole tendency, 
were apt to turn every thing into a mere form. 
James, as we have already seen, is fond of 
naming the specific instead of the general 


thought, and instead of expressing the general 
thought of the uncertainty and dependence of 
our whole earthly life, makes use of language 
calculated to indicate the general thought by its 
application to a specific case. 

Heubner : (v. 16):—James will appear to some 
as a pietist, but just from what he says we may 
know what genuine, sincere piety is. He is 
truly pious, whose piety interpenetrates also his 
whole heart, his whole life and his whole doing. 

To carry on even his earthly affairs with God 
characterizes the Christian: “with God” is his 
motto in every thing, Col. iii. 17.—The spirit of 
enterprise without religion is always pride.— 

Lisco: (vv. 7-10):—All our doing is at the 
same time the work of God.—(w. 11-17) The 
danger of pride: 1, It misleads us to judge 
others uncharitably (w. 11, 12) ; 2, it seduces us 
to trust over much in our own strength (w. 18- 
17).—The unchristian element in the conduct of 
temporal affairs.— 

Porubszky : (vv. 4-6):—Worldly and spirit¬ 
ual.—(vv. 6, 7) Be subject to God.—(w. 7, 8) 

The greatest task of human willing.—(vv. 8-10) 

Three steps to genuine repentance: 1, grief; 

2, faith; 8, work.—(vv. 11, 12). Our judgment 
of others condemns ourselves.—(vv. 13-17). Of 
assurance in our worldly affairs.— 

Weineck: (vv. 13-16):—In what Christian 
families may find comfort in the retrospect of a 
departing year.— 

Wolf: (vv. 18-16):—Man may become the 
destroyer but not the architect of his happi¬ 
ness. 

[Whitby : v. 11:—The great exception which 
both the unbelieving Jews and the Judaizing 
Christians among them had against the believing 
Gentiles was this “they observed not their 
feasts or Sabbaths and that they were not cir- 
cumcised,” whence they concluded they differed 
little from the heathens. This was the thing for 
which the Christian fathers did contend against 
them; viz. that the ancient patriarchs of old 
were acceptable to God, and consequently the 
Christians, and especially the converted Gen¬ 
tiles, might be acceptable to God without the 
observation of these feasts and Sabbaths or of 
circumcision. 

v. 16. It was a rule of Ben Syra (Buxt. Flor. 
p. 4) “ Let no man say he will do any thing, un¬ 
less he first say, If the Lord will:” who also 
adds, that “ one died before night, for refusing to 
add this.” And when Alcibiades had said to 
Socrates, “ I will do so if you will,” Socrates 
(Plat. Alcib . 1, in fine\ tells him he ought to 
have said, kav 6 debt “ if God will.” Not 

that we are obliged always to say thus (Rom. 
xv. 28), but only still to own our dependence 
upon Divine Providence.—M.]. 

[v. 17. 'E\&6tl obv. Menander says: “It is 
manifest folly to know what we ought to do and 
not do it.—M.]. 

[Macknioht :—v. 8. This and other exhorta¬ 
tions of the like kind found in Scripture imply, 
that in matters of religion and virtue men must 
cooperate with the grace of God by their own 
earnest endeavours.—M.]. 

[Pyle: v. 11. As to you, dear brethren, who 
| are already converted to Christianity, be sure to 
1 avoid that pernicious custom of slander and 
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rash censure. Remember, that whoever hastily 
and unjustly condemns another man, reflects 
upon religion itself, sets up for a judge and 
makes himself wiser than the Divine Law. And 
such an one must not pretend to be a true disciple 
of that law, while he sets himself above it.—M. J. 

[v. 17. Now this, or any other crime, must be 
greater in a Christian than in any other man; 
because he, by the clear revelation of the Gos- 
pel, has or ought to have better notions of his 
duty, and a stronger sense of his religious obli¬ 
gations.—M.]. 

[Burkitt : v. 17. Let us learn hence, that to 
sin against light and knowledge, is a very hei¬ 
nous aggravation of sin, because the knowledge of 
our duty lays us under the greatest obligation to 
do it; and that the greater advantages and op¬ 
portunities any man has of knowing his duty, 
and the more knowledge he sins against in not 
doing it, the greater is his sin, and the more 
grievous will be his condemnation.—M.]. 

[v. 4. There is a sense in which a man may be 
a friend of the world and yet remain the friend 
of God, and this seeming paradox is the duty of 
every Christian and more especially of the min¬ 
ister of Christ. He must be the world’s true 
friend by telling the world its faults, exposing 
its corrupt maxims in a spirit of tender love and 
solicitude by preaching the truth of the everlast¬ 
ing Gospel and endeavouring to gain the world 
to Jesus Christ. 1 

v. 8. The Father, in the parable, running to 
meet the returning prodigal, a Divine illustration 
of the words “ Draw nigh to God and He will 
draw nigh to you.”—Outward lustrations are not 
sufficient, the heart must be purified as well. 
ayviaare KapSlag, literally “make chaste your 
hearts ” alludes to their spiritual adultery (v. 
4), and the whole clause may be applied to bap¬ 
tized Christians whose hearts are in the world. 

v. 18. Dkbarim Rabba, J 9. p. 261. 1 we read 
as follows: “ Our rabbis tell us a story, which 
happened in the days of Rabbi Simeon the son 
of Chelpatha. He was present at the circumcis¬ 
ion of a child and stayed with his father to the 
entertainment. The father brought out wine for 
his guests, that was seven years old, saying, 
With this wine will I continue for a long time to 
celebrate the birth of my new-born son. They con¬ 
tinued supper till midnight. At that time, Rabbi 
Simeon arose and went out, that he might return 
to the city in which he dwelt. On the way he 
saw the angel of death walking up and down. He 
said to him, Who art thou ? He answered, I am 
the messenger of God. The rabtyi said, Why 
wanderest thou about thus? He answered, I 
slay those persons who say, We will do this or 
that and think not how soon death may over¬ 
power them: that man with whom thou hast 
supped, and who said to his guests, With this 
wine will I continue for a long time to celebrate the 
birth of my new-born son t behold the end of his | 


days is at hand, for he shall die within thirty 
days.” 

v. 16. Clarke cites from an old English work 
“ The godly man’s picture drawn by a Scripture 
pencil ” the words: “ Some of those who despise 
religion say, Thank Ood we are not of this holy 
number! They who thank God for their unholi¬ 
ness, had best go ring the bells for joy that they 
shall never see God.” 

v. 18, The same author cites the following 
from Saady’s Qvlistan: “I knew a merchant 
who used to travel with a hundred camels laden 
with merchandise and who had forty slaves in 
his employ. This person took me one day to his 
warehouse and entertained me a long time with 
conversation good for nothing. ‘I have/ said 
he, ‘such a partner in Turquestan, such and 
such property in India, a bond for so much cash 
in such a province, a security for such another 
sum.’ Then, changing the subject, he said, ‘I 
purpose to settle in Alexandria, because the air 
of that city is salubrious.’ Correcting himself 
he said, ‘No, I will not go to Alexandria; the 
African Sea (the Mediterranean) is too dangerous. 
But I will make another voyage and after that I 
will retire into some quiet corner of the world, 
and give up mercantile life.’ I asked him, what 
voyage he intended to make? He answered, ‘I 
intend to take brimstone to Persia and China, 
where I am informed it brings a good price; 
from China I shall take porcelain to Greece; 
from Greece I shall take gold tissue to India; 
from India I shall carry steel to Haleb (Aleppo); 
from Haleb I shall carry glass to Yemen (Arabia 
Felix); and from Yemen I shall carry printed 
goods to Persia. This accomplished, I shall bid 
farewell to mercantile life, which requires so 
many troublesome journeys and spend the rest 
of my life in a store.’ He said so much on this 
subject, till at last he wearied himself with talk¬ 
ing : then turning to me, he said, * I entreat thee 
8aady, to relate to me something of what thou 
hast seen and heard in thy travels.’ I answered 
‘Hast thou never heard what a traveller said, 
who fell from his camel in the desert of Yoor?’ 
Two things only can fill the eye of a covetous man 
—contentment or the earth that is cast on him when 
laid in his grave}' —M.]. 

Compare also on 

v. 8. Bp. Hall. The duty of drawing nigh 
to God. Works, v. 746. 

Bp. Smalridgb. Of double-mindedness. 

4 Sermons. Sermons, 849. 

v. 10. Robert Hall, Humility before God. 
Notes of Sermons. Works, v. 812. 

v. 11. Barrow. Against detraction. Works, 
i. 623. 

Sydney Smith. On Slander. Sermons, 
257. 

Chalmbrs. The guilt of calumny. 

Posth. Works, vi. 12. 

v. 12. Bp. Sanderson. Praelectiones. 
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IX. SEVENTH ADMONITION. 

DENUNCIATION AND ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE IMPENDING JUDGMENT ON THE RICH 
J. E ., THE JUDAISTS PROPER, COUCHED IN PROPHETIC STYLE. EXHORTATION 
TO REPENTANCE OR TO THE PRESENTIMENT OF THE JUDGMENT. 


Chapter V. 1-6. 


1 Go to now, ye rich men, weep d howl for your miseries that shall come upon you} 

2 Your riches are corrupted, and your garments are moth eaten. Your gold ana silver is 

3 cankered; and the rust of them shall be a witness against you, and shall eat your flesh* 

4 as it were fire. Ye have heaped treasure together for the last days. Behold, the hire 
of the labourers who have reaped down your fields, which is of you kept back by fraud,* 
crieth: and the cries of them which have reaped are entered into the ears of the Lord 

5 of Sabaoth. Ye have lived in pleasure on* the earth, and been wanton; ye have 

6 nourished your hearts, as 4 in a day of slaughter. 6 Ye have condemned and killed the 
just; and he doth not resist you. 


Tone 1. l God. Sin. Inserts v plv after iiripxofiirais [so Vulg. 8yr. Copt. JEth. Arm.—M.j 

Lange: Well then, ye rich, weep unto howling over yonr calamities which are drawing near on yon. 

[Go to now, ye rich, weep howling over yonr miseries which are coming upon you.1 
Verse 2. Lange: Tour riches are [already] corrupting, and your garments are become moth eaten. 

[ .... corrupted .... M.J 

Terse 8. p Cod. Sin. A. inserts 6 id t after <r l p x a c vpiv .—M.] 

Lange: Tour gold and the silver is rusted and their rust will be a testimony against yon and shall consume 
your flesh Hr A p x a c, your carnalities] as fire. Ye hare heaped up treasure in the last [these lost] days. 

[Your gold and yeur silver are eaten up with rust and their rust shall be for a testimony to you .... Ye 
heaped up treasure in the last days.—M.] 

Terse 4. p Cod. Sin. B. read a^vrrtpii^^vot for &* < <r t « pi) p 4v ot .—M.] 

Lange:.which hath been kept back, qrieth out from you, and the cries of the reapers have come to 

the ears of the Lord of hosts. 

[ .... have entered into the ears of the Lord of hosts.—M.] 

Terse 5. 4 Cod. Sin. A. B. omit w $ before Jr; so Vulg. and other versions; found in Sec., G. K. and is probably an 
exegetical addition. 

p Aeth. Fell Platt's edition. U ut gui taginai bovtm in diem mactatvmU.— M.] • 

Lange: Ye have lived high on earth, ye have lived wantonly and lhttened [like flesh] your hearts [as] in 
the day of slaughter. 

[Ye lived in laxary on the earth and wantoned (Alford); ye fattened your hearts in ... . M.J 
Tens ft. Lange: Ye have condemned, ye have killed the JuBt. He doth not resist yon [any longer opposing and 
saving]. 

[Ye condemned, ye killed the Just One. He doth not resist you.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

1. Analytic: The Judaists exhorted to repent¬ 
ance or to realize a presentiment of the judg¬ 
ment, |.—Their condition: spiritual self- 

delusion, the corruptness and self-consumption 
of their supposed riches, tv. 2, 3.—Their posi¬ 
tive sfns resulting from such spiritual self- 
delusion. Their sins against the reapers of the 
harvest in Israel.—Their unsuspecting assurance 
of their life of indulgence in the very day of 
their judgment. The crime of the murder of the 
Just One, w. 4-6. 

The Judoists exhorted to repentance or to realize 
a presentment of the judgment. 

Ver. 1. Well then, ye rich. —Concerning 
the rich see Introduction, ch. i. 10 and ii. 6, 
7. That the reference is not to the outwardly 
rich but to the rich in the sense of Old Tes¬ 
tament (Ps. Ixxiii.; Is. v.), Gospel (Matth. xix. 
24; Rev. iiL 17) and symbolical usage may be 
expected from an Apostolical man, to say nothing 
of an Apostle. The ordinary construction put 
on this term would lead us to expect either that 
the Epistle ought to have driven the outwardly 


rich from the Church or that they would have 
excluded the Epdstle from the Canon. But just 
as the Jewish Christians themselves have ceased 
to be known so also the Gentile Christian Church 
has suffered the majestic prophetical penitential 
discourse of the faithful Christian Apostle to the 
Jews to be reduced to the conception of a severe 
moral lecture. The repetition of aye vvv does 
not prove that the reference here is to the same 
persons who are addressed in ch. iv. 13 (as 
Huther supposes). Nor is the reference at all 
to individuals as such; the persons addressed 
there are Judaists in a most perilous condition 
while those addressed here are those who ac¬ 
cording to the last warning harden themselves 
by the self-delusion of their being theocratioally 
rich. The entire prophetical lamentation must 
be judged according to its analogies in the Old! 
Testament (Is. ii. 22; Ch. iii. 9, 19 etc.) the- 
words of Christ (Matth. xxiii.) and the Apoca¬ 
lypse (ch. xviii.). 

Weep unto howling.— De Wette and al. 
take this as an exhortation to shed the tears of 
repentance; Huther agrees with Calvin who- 
denies that there is any reference to repentance 
and considers the passage to be lt simplex denwv- 
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eiatio judieii dei , qua tot terrere voluit ab spe venise” 
Wiesinger takes a middle position: that the de¬ 
sign of James, as in the case of the prophets of 
the Old Testament, is nevertheless none other 
than that of moving them, if possible, to tarn 
from their perverse course. Huther, who objects 
that James nowhere intimates such design, over¬ 
looks 1, that also the strongest menaces of judg¬ 
ment in the Old Testament are at any rate hypo¬ 
thetical (see the Book of Jonah, Jer. xviii. 7 etc.), 
2, that the most assured foreseeing of the inevi¬ 
tability of the judgment as a whole still involves 
the possibility of individuals being wakened and 
saved in virtue of such menace, 3, that the Divine 
fore-announcement of such a judgment is at the 
same time made as a testimony of the truth for 
the future and designed to serve other genera¬ 
tions as a warning and to conduce to their sal¬ 
vation. The strict construction of Huther is 
still .more striking because he disputes Sender's 
exposition of the Imperative, viz. “stilo pro- 
phetico imperat, ut rem certissimam demonstret ,” 
and maintains that the proper force of the Im¬ 
perative ought to be retained. This would there¬ 
fore be a command to weep without any hope of 
salvation. The Participle otokl^ovree (okoXV^eiv 
used often to describe howling with reference to 
the near approach of the judgment, Is. xiii. 6; 
xiv. 31 etc.) denotes weeping accompanied by 
constant howling, t. e. increasing unto howling. 

Over your miseries. —The impending judg¬ 
ments, not specified by the Apostle, but further 
alluded to only with respect to their premonitory 
sy mpt oms. 

Whioh are drawing near on you. —There 
is hardly room to doubt that JameB refers pri¬ 
marily to the Jewish war and the destruction of 
Jerusalem; so Thomas Aquinas, Grotius, Mi- 
chaelis and aL understand it. Huther oannot 
substantiate by any proof the remark that 
“they (Thomas Aquinas, etc.) are not wrong 
in this respect,,because in the Apostle's mind 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the last judg¬ 
ment had not yet been distinguished.” The 
raXanrupicu are rather said to be kirepxbfievai, 
already approaching; whereas a very patient 
waiting is necessary with respect to the coming 
of the Lord, v. 7, etc., although in the light of 
Christian hope (not of chiliastio calculation) it 
is near at hand. On you , by which Luther and 
others further define the approaching judgments, 
follows not from the literal expression but from 
the connection; M also contains an allusion, 
favouring the construction. [See Appar. Crit 
Note 1.—M.]. 

Their condition: spiritual self-delusion , the corrupt¬ 
ness and self-consumption of their supposed riches . 
w. 2, 3. 

Ver. 2. Your riches are corrupted:— The 
verb ofy™ (hirai; "hey. in N. T.), to make rotten 
or putrid, destroy by rottenness, signifies in 2 
Perf. Pass, (as here) to rot, moulder, to be rot¬ 
ten or also to be in a Btate of rotting fermenta¬ 
tion. But it has also the more general Bense, to 
corrupt, to consume oneself (Sir. xiv. 19). 
[okorytra is Perf. Middle.—M.]. The verb there¬ 
fore does not necessitate us to understand with 
Gebser and al. ‘Tckovroq=frumenta. The main 
question here is to determine.whether this and 
the next expression denote the natural immanent 


judgment of sin as portents of the positive judg¬ 
ments, or the latter (Grotius, Bengel), so that 
future events are prophetically described as 
having already taken place (de Wette, Wietiti¬ 
ger, Huther and al.). But the reference is evi¬ 
dently to the former; the corrupting of riches 
and the moth-eaten garments denote immanent, 
natural corruptions. But here, as in the pro¬ 
phets (Is. xxviiL 1, 2; ch. xxxiii. 11, 12; Jer. 
vii. etc.) and in our Lord's eschatological dis¬ 
course (Matth. xxiv. 28) these natural corrup¬ 
tions, as the judgment of the self-dissolution 
(—consumption) of sin, are in their products 
the tokens of positive judgment. But the riches 
must bl taken figuratively, not literally as is 
generally done. The prophetical idea of the rich 
corresponds to the prophetical idea of the riches. 
It denotes therefore externalised Judaistic right¬ 
eousness with all its national prerogatives, of 
course connected with that outward worldly pros¬ 
perity and ease which are the outward comple¬ 
ments of such self-righteousness. It is matter of 
historical record that at the time when James wrote 
this Epistle, Jewish affairs had the appearance 
of spiritual prosperity (in point of orthodoxy and 
world-holiness), as well as of worldly flourishing 
in the reign (in part at least) of Herod Agrippa 
II. (See my Apost. Age. I. pp. 807, 312, 824). 

And your garments. —Doubtless in the 
sense of the splendid garment ch. ii. 2. 

Are become moth-eaten, <n?r6ppuroc, Job 
xiii. 28: not found in Classic Greek and not else¬ 
where in the New Testament. 

Vie. 8 . Your gold and your silver are 
eaten np with rust. — kotlSo is dwaf "key, in 
the New Testament. Gold and silver do not 
contract rust, hence Hornejus observes that it is 
populariter dictum, whioh is approved by Huther. 
Pott interprets the striking expression of the 
dimness of their burnish, others otherwise. Ac¬ 
cording to Huther James did not anxiously cal¬ 
culate the difference of metals in his vivid con¬ 
crete depiotion; but this would be an intensely 
popular mode of expression. The words Is. i. 
22, “Thy silver is become dross” are not a 
merely popular expression; on the contrary 
they are designed to bring out the unnatural 
fact that the princes of Israel are become rebel¬ 
lious and companions of thieves. It is then an 
unnatural phenomenon to which James adverts, 
of course in figurative language. It is as un¬ 
natural for gold and silver to be eaten up with 
rust as for the glory of Israel to be as corrupted 
as the glory of other nations corrupts, which may 
be compared to base metals. 

And their rust shall be a testimony 
against yon. —Wiesinger, with whom Huther 
agrees, proposes the following interpretation: in 
the consuming of their treasures, to be brought 
about by an outward judgment, they see de¬ 
picted their own. But the loss of outward 
wealth under the influence of outward corrup¬ 
tion is by no means evidence of the inward cor¬ 
ruption of the losers. Oecumenius supposes 
that the rust on their gold and silver shall tes¬ 
tify against the hardness of their heart, because 
they did not use them in doing good. This is 
correct as far as the reference is doubtless to a 
corruption inherent in their circumstances, but 
it lacks the due appreciation of the figurative 
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sense: the rusting of your gold and silver, of 
joor glory, represented' by your leading men 
(see Is. i. 22, 28), shall be a token that the na¬ 
tion is corrupted in its rich men in general. 
And this was actually the case. The leading 
men who in the spiritual life ought to have shone 
like burnished silver and gold were rusted in le¬ 
galism and dragged the majority of the self- 
righteous people into their own corruption. 

And shall consume your flesh. —The Plu¬ 
ral ffdpjcec is differently explained. The word 
stands simply for b/iag (Baumgarten), it denotes 
their well-fed bodies (Augusti), the fleshy parts 
of the body as contrasted with, the bones (Huther 
who refers to 2 Kings ix. 36; and particularly 
to Mich. iiL 2, 8). But these passages contain 
no allusion to a consuming fire; fire consumes 
bones as well as flesh. We therefbre assume 
that the term flesh is here used in a bad sense as 
in Gen. vL 8; Jer. xvii. 5 and Jno. iii. 6, and 
that the Plural describes the life of £he rich as 
exhibited in the carnalities or externals of reli¬ 
gions, civil or individual life, in which they 
take delight. That consuming rust of the de¬ 
cayed, defunct and deadly legalism beginning at 
the gold and silver with which they decorate 
themselves, eats through the flesh of their cus¬ 
toms, ceremonies and earthly possessions to the 
very destruction of their life. It is a rust which 
has the consuming energy of fire TPs. xxi. 22; 
Is. x. 16, 17). The rotten fixity, described as 
rust, in its last stage transforms itself into the 
fire of a revolutionary movement , into a fanatical, 
consuming conflagration of rebellion (see Rev. xix. 
20), or in brief: absolutism becomes revolu¬ 
tion. It is the consummated national self-dissolu¬ 
tion, as it fully developed itself in the Jewish 
war and in Jerusalem besieged. The reference 
therefore on the one hand, is neither to con¬ 
suming grief and want (Erasmus and al.), nor, 
an the other, already to -the real, positive judg¬ 
ments (Calvin, Grotius, Wiesinger, Huther and 
aL). With respect to nvp, Wiesinger, who 
adopts the punctuation of Cod. A and Oecume- 
nius, and follows Grotius and Knapp, connects it 
with efhjoavploare: “ tanquam ignem opes istas con - 
gessistis, el quidcm iIpsis extremis temporibus.” 
Wiesinger cites as an analogy foioavpl&ig oeavrQ 
Horn. ii. 6, to which Huther rightly objects 
that in the words Hhjoavploare h kaxdraig ij[Ikpcus 
the principal stress rests on £<r*drat£ j )[ikpai$. 
This is sufficient; his further remark that the fire 
denotes already positive judgment we consider, 
for the reason already given, to be incorrect, 
hot this fire points to positive judgment. 6$ 
slso is against Wiesinger’s construction, and so 
does the over bold metaphor: ye have as it were 
gathered fire in gathering your wealth. 

Ye have heaped up treasure. —The verb 
requires no definite specification of the object 
and the supply of opybv (according to Rom. ii. 
& Calvin and aL) is superfluous and arbitrary. 
Moreover, the treasure, as Huther remarks, has 
been specified before. 

In the last days. —-Not perchance the last 
days, and the last days are neither the last days 
of life, nor the last days before the advent of 
Christ (Huther). James refers to the last days 
before the final national judgment, alluded to in 
▼. 1, but not yet described. The gathering of 


treasure is done in the anticipation of a long 
happy future; this reprehensible heaping up 
treasure in the last days of their existence, im¬ 
mediately before the judgment involving not only 
the ruin of their treasure but also of their very 
existence, characterizes moreover their fearful 
want of apprehension (freedom from all misgiv¬ 
ing and fear, assurance) and mad-like self-delu¬ 
sion. All their spiritual and worldly treasures 
are useless obstacles in the impending judgment, 
destined to vanish as the means of their self-de¬ 
lusion in order to make room for a fearful unde- i 
ceiving. Thus the indication of positive judg¬ 
ment draws nearer, but the Apostle first refers 
to their decisive sins. 

Their positive sins resulting from such spiritual 
self delusion. Their sins against the reapers of the 
harvest in Israel. The unsuspecting assurance of 
their life of indulgence in the very day of their judg¬ 
ment. The crime of the murder of the Just One. Yv. 
4-6. 

Veb. 4. Behold the hire of the labourers. 

—First decisive sin. Huther: “ Injustice to¬ 
wards those who work for them;** Wiesinger: 
One case instead of many, a case moreover which 
clearly exposes the crying injustice of those rich 
men as the transgression of the express prohi¬ 
bition, Deut. xxiv. 14, 15; Lev. xix. 13; Mai. 

iii. 5.—And this is to be the whole meaning of 
this passage l But in the first place it is incon¬ 
ceivable that those wandering trafficking Jews 
of the dispersion (ch. iv. 18) should all of a sud¬ 
den be transformed into large landed proprietors, 
and in the second equally inconceivable that 
James should have occasion to reproach all the 
rich landlords of the dispersion with literally 
holding back the hire of their labourers. Here 
also we must again insist upon the symbolical 
sense of the passage. ‘The first question is to de¬ 
termine the sense in which the term “ the har¬ 
vest of Israel” is used by the prophets (Is. ix. 

8; Joel iii. 18), by John the Baptist (Matth. iii. 
12), and by our Lord (Jno. iv. 85; Matth. ix. 
88; cf. Rev. xiv. 15, 16).—It denotes the time 
when the theocratic seed of God in Israel has 
become ripe unto harvest; on the one hand unto 
the harvest of judgment, on the other unto the 
harvest of salvation. The latter idea predomi¬ 
nates here. The harvest of Israel was the ri¬ 
pened spirit-produce of the Old Testament, as 
manifested in the work of Christ; in the reapers 
we may aptly see the Apostles (according to Jno. 

iv. 35), and the first Christians m general. From 
them the rich in Israel kept back the hire in 
that they rejected their testimony in unbelief. And 
thus the voices of those reapers cried into the 
ears of the Lord of hosts, «. «., abandoning the 
figure: their sin against them cried out to God, 
even to God, the Lord of those hosts which were 
already on the point of approaching in order to 
execute the judgment of God o& Israel.—The la¬ 
bourers, kpydrcu , see 1 Tim. v. 18. apgv is ana!; 
hey. in N. T. The expression imports moreover 
that Israel's whole harvest of blessing has been 
brought home by these labourers into the Chris¬ 
tian Church and that there is no other harvest 
besides it. 

Which hath been kept baok. —We con¬ 
strue with Huther “the hire which hath been 
kept back, crieth out from you,” wf vfujv, as we 
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read in Gen. iv. 10. “ the voice of thy brother’s 
blood crieth unto me from the ground/’ because 
thus the injustice crying out for vengeance is 
laid to the charge of the evil-doers not to that 
of the labourers; the common construction 
14 which hath been kept back by you” seems to 
be less opposed by taking and in the sense of 
iir6 t than by the consideration that Kpdfrt denotes 
a crying out for vengeance. Hence the connec¬ 
tion is not: “the hire of the mowers crieth out 
and this crying has come to the ears of God” 
(Theile), but the crying out of the hire that has 
been kept back (Gen. xviii. 20; xix. 13) on the 
one hand, is completed on the other by the pool 
of the reapers or the gatherers of the harvest, 
first as cries of complaint and cries for help (see 
Heb. v. 7; Acts iv. 24 etc.; ch. xii. 6), and lastly 
also as cries for righteous recompense (Rev. vi. 
10, 11). And these, even more than the former 
crying have entered into the ears of the Lord of 
hosts; which would yield this sense: not only 
the unbelief of the unbelieving Jews but also the 
distress of the believing Christians induce the 
Lord of hosts to send forth His hosts unto judg¬ 
ment; as indeed the destruction of Jerusalem 
was not only a visitation of judgment on Juda¬ 
ism but also a visitation of salvation on the 
Christian Church. The crying out of Christian 
blood for mercy to enemies reaches also its limit 
in the induration of unbelievers; moreover we 
should distinguish the reapers themselves from 
their poai, here made objective. The term 
44 Lord of hosts ” hardly renders prominent the 
ower of God, as that of Lord of the heavenly 
osts only (Wiesinger, Huther); He is also Lord 
of the earthly hosts according to the prophets 
(Is. vi. 8; xviii. 7; xxiv. 21; Amos ix. 4, 5}, 
and also according to Christ (Matth. xxii. 7). 
[Bede suggests the following reason 44 Dominum 
exercituum appe&at , ad terrorem eorum , qui pauperes 
. putant nullum habere tutorem.” This is the only 
passage in the New Testament where the term 
“Lord of hosts” is used in direct discourse. 
Rom. ix. 29 is a quotation.—M.]. 

Second sin. v. 5. Ye have lived high on 
earth. — rpv<$v is anaf "key. in the N. T. it com¬ 
prehends the ideas: to live softly, voluptuously, 
gloriously and also extravagantly. In LX2C 
(Neh. ix. 26 and Is. lxvi. 11) the fundamental 
idea is 44 to take delight in something to revel.” 
(nrarakqv denotes living lewdly, luxuriously, es¬ 
pecially in eating and drinking; but in LXX. 
(Ezek. xvi. 49 and Amos vi. 4) the idea of idle 
indulgence is decidedly predominant, probably 
also in 1 Tim. v. 6. Hence the two words would 
express not the definite antithesis delicisc el ex - 
quisita voluptas and luxuria atque prodigalitas 
(Hottinger), but that of positive sumptuousness in 
pleasure and sensuality and of negative sumptu¬ 
ousness in effeminate, careless indolence. We 
might therefore translate 44 Ye have had your 
delight and have eeltled down on earth,” or 44 ye 
have become worldly and effeminate,” or 44 ye 
have bragged and made a show.” The opposite 
order occurs in Luke xvi. 19: the daily wearing 
of holiday-apparel denotes the idler, the sump¬ 
tuous living, revelry. Huther strikingly points 
out the contrast of this sumptuous mode of life 
and the toilsome life of the labourers, also the 
contrast of such revelling on earth and the com¬ 


plaint which is made to the Lord in heaven. 
But we must not overlook in this revelling on 
earth the thought, that the earth, the earthly, 
figuratively taken, was the foundation in which 
their revelling struck root, and that the day of 
slaughter is the principal antithesis of revelling. 

And fattened your hearts.— rpifeiv in the 
opinion of several commentators denotes fatten^ 
ing , for the evident design of this clause is to 
show that the rich regarded and nourished their 
heart as an animal existence. Hence Huther is 
wrong in his correction of Luther, 44 to pasture 
your hearts,” better: “to eatiaW.** Luther’s ren¬ 
dering is excellent cmd we should have retained 
it but for the necessity of holding fast to the 
other meaning that fattening the heart is at the 
same time indurating the heart ( icapdta irerupo- 
ptvrj). The heart, however, is not a paraphrastic 
description of the body or individuality but de¬ 
notes inward life, the kernel of spiritual life 
(Acts xiv. 17). Wiesinger asserts that jca/dla 
involves per sc the idea of passionate fondness of 
enjoyment, but Luke xxi. 84 is the last passage 
which makes good his assertion. 

In the day of slaughter. —On the omission 
of oq see Appar. CriL Nor must b be changed into 
elf. The rendering 44 as on a day of slaughter” 
(Luther, Wolf, Augusti) is consequently a double 
weakening of the thought The comment of 
Calvin, Grotius, Bengal etc., that the day of 
slaughter is the day of sacrifice, when the 
slaughter of the victims is followed by banquet¬ 
ing, is altogether outside of the connection with 
the judgment Calvin: 44 Quia solcbant in sacrir 
ficiis solemnibus liberalius vesb y quam pro quotidiano 
more. Dicit ergo divites iota vita continuorefestvm.” 
Huther rightly observes that the terna in ques¬ 
tion is never used in this sense. De Wette sees 
t in it a comparison to beasts, which on the very 
‘day of slaughter eat in unconcern. Huther 
thinks this comparison inappropriate, since 
beasts do not eat more greedily on the day of 
slaughter than at any other time. But this refu¬ 
tation rests on a misunderstanding. Beasts* 
always eat greedily; their eating on the day of 
slaughter may therefore be used as a figure of 
the inordinate feasting of the obdurate on the 
very day of judgment. The analogy of 2 Pet. ii. 
12 only tends to strengthen the appropriateness 
of this construction. The thought is further 
intensified by the consideration that while beasts 
are led to pasture and fattened for the day of 
slaughter, these men laid themselves voluntarily 
out for feasting in the very day of slaughter. 
But we may suppose that this point of compari¬ 
son must not be dissociated from the general and 
more lofty meaning of ijpkpa viz. that of a 

day of judgment (Jer. xii. 3; xxv. 34). In the 
last passage also the ideas 44 day of judgment” 
and “day of slaughter” are taken together in^a 
literal sense, so also in Is. liii. 7; Rev. xix. 17, 
18. But the day on which began Israel’s day of 
judgment which is developing itself into a day 
of slaughter, was the day of Christ’s crucifixion 


• In German 44 Fressen ” and 44 Saufm” are properly used 
to denote the eating and drinking of beasts, i. e. inordinate, 
greedy eating and drinking. Applied to human beings the 
terms are offensive and insulting, although the vulgar are 
apt to Indulge in these choice terms with-reference to them¬ 
selves.—M. 
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which connected with the day of the destruction 
of Jerusalem becomes in a symbolical sense one 
day of visitation. The Aorists here, therefore, 
are not used to indicate that the conduct of the 
rich is to be viewed from the future day of judg¬ 
ment at the second coming of Christ (Huther), 
but because their carnal arrogance and uncon¬ 
cern in the devilish revelling of their hearts 
culminated just on the judgment-day of Israel. 
Since then their day of slaughter is in process 
of development. Just as they had therefore 
collected together the treasures of legal right¬ 
eousness in the last days, while the old time was 
on the wane, so they had reached the climax of 
their self-indulgent worldliness on the last day, 
the day of judgment.—This leads to their third 
and greatest sin. 

Via. 6. Ye have condemned, ye have 
killed the Just. —The fact of modern commen¬ 
tators disputing the exposition of Oecumenius, 
Bede and Grotius that the Just signifies Christ, 
proves how far they have wandered from the 
text in the treatment of this Epistle. Only think 
of James, the witness of Christ, at the end of his 
ooorse calling out to,the obdurate of all the people 
of Israel: Ye have condemned and killed the Just 
and they not to have understood him to refer to 
the rejection and crucifixion of Christ! But to 
what or to whom else did they think he was 
alluding? Gebser and Huther [also Alford—M.] 
take Shauov collectively for rov? ducaiovc; u e. 
oppressed, suffering Christians, and Huther says: 
“The ground of the persecution is’implied in the 
word SUawv itself; the Singular should be taken 
collectively, the idea absolutely” (similarly 
TheUe). But then surely Christ ought to be 
considered as standing at the head of these slain 
ones. Wiesinger (and de Wette) refers the term 
to continued persecution ad mortem usque and 
adds that all reference to Christ is so manifestly 
against the whole context of the passage, that 
refutation is altogether unnecessary. On the 
contrary, proof is almost unnecessary. Wiesin¬ 
ger objects first, that the Epistle is addressed to 
the dispersion. But at the Passover, when 
Christ was crucified, the dispersion also was 
represented at Jerusalem, and symbolically all 
Israel was already dispersed. The most impor¬ 
tant objection is the Present ovk avrcrdootrai vjuv. 
This Present is certainly difficult. But is it more 
convenient to affirm concerning the collectively 
just man, that he had been killed by those rich 
ind that he was still living than to affirm as 
much concerning Christ ? The Vulgate probably 
alludes to Christ in rendering “non restitit so 
Luther, “he hath not resisted you.” But the 
Present forbids such a rendering. But also the 
common explanation: “Ye have killed the Just, 
he does not resist you” gives a thought which is 
lot clear, at least not very distinct. It would 
perhaps be easier to suppose that the readers of 
the Epistle understood James to say: “Christ 
does not resist you in His members, He still en¬ 
dures willingly all persecutions in His suffer¬ 
ings.” But would this thought be a fitting con¬ 
clusion of the great denunciation of those obdu¬ 
rate people? Nor is it the idea “the just do 
not resist you.” We understand therefore Bent¬ 
ley's conjecture of reading b icbptoc instead of ovk 
(tee Ch. iv. 6; 1 Pet. v. 6; Prov. iii. 84); still 


more thrf explanation of Benson to take the 
clause interrogatively. Giving to avrtr&ooeodai 
the fullest Middle sense, the question would read 
thus: “Does He not bring up against you His 
army (as the executor of the punitive justice of 
the Lord of hosts)?” or “does He not rise 
against you in combat?” At least it is easy to 
understand that with a predominantly ascetic 
turn of mind such a question might have been 
asked. But considering the importance of the 
matter, the interrogative farm ought to be more 
distinctly marked: does he not already maroh 
against you, march against you in the tempest 
of war? Besides such an explanation might 
easily obscure the thought of the continuous 
suffering which Christ endures in His people. 
Hence one might light on the idea of rebellion, 
as we have it in Rom. xiii. 2. He does not rebel 
against you, t. e. you are the rebels. But this 
again is not sufficiently clear. We read there¬ 
fore: He stands no longer in your way, He does not 
8top you (in the way of death); He suffers you 
to fill up your measure. See Matth. xxiii. 32- 
38. And this dark, pregnant sentence is the 
concentration of the announcement that the judg¬ 
ment impending on them, is inevitable. [The 
clause “ ovk avrirbaoerai vjuv” seems to be ironi¬ 
cal: He lets you alone (Hos. iv. 17).—James was 
called by his contemporaries “the Just” and 
this reference to Jesus as tl the Just One ” is a 
touching illustration of his character, for a deli¬ 
neation of which the- reader is referred to the 
Introduction.—M.]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Both the Gospel and James are altogether 
free from any and every Ebionite one-sidedness 
that wealth, as such, is sinftil and poverty, as 
such, meritorious. James allows the possession 
and use of earthly riches, but— in majorem Dei 
gloriam. While the rich are thus more privileged 
than others, they are also under doubly great 
obligations; but if they persistently acquit them¬ 
selves of their discharge and use their riches 
only for the attainment of selfish ends which 
conflict with the law of love, then they are in all 
justice and reason liable to a t>« vobis divitibus 
cf. Luke vi. 24; Matth. vi. 19-21.— 

2. Earthly wealth is not an absolute but a 
relative obstacle to entering the kingdom of 
God; cf. Mark x. 28-25.—The history of many 
rich men, e. g. Nicodemus and Joseph of Arima- 
thea shows that this obstacle may be overcome. 
But this is impossible where covetousness reigns 
supreme and adopts every means'of preserving 
or increasing earthly possessions. Here applies 
the Apostolic warning, 1 Tim. vi. 17-19,—com¬ 
pare also Plutarch, de cupiditate divitiarum y and 
the saying of Seneca, de bene/. II. c. 27, “cowfi- 
tatior est avaritia in magnarum opum congestus,” 
also Sallust, in Catil. c. x. 4.—A life of luxurious 
indulgence as the concomitant of wealth and 
dependence on that wealth coupled with unfeel¬ 
ing contempt of one’s brother, according to the 
teaohing of Christ Himself, deserves the judg¬ 
ment Luke xvi. 25. And the history of the 
destruction of Jerusalem as well as innumerable 
incidents taken from the history of the kingdom 
of God confirm the fact that such rich men are 
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not rarely visited already here below with 
earthly calamity and outward distress apart from 
that judgment for eternity. 

3. The rejection of the Messiah, to which 
James clearly alludes (v. 6), as the work of the 
prominent Jews, as the murder of the Innocent 
and the Just was not only a heinous crime per st 
(cf. Acts iii. 13-16), but also the first of a series 
of crimes enacted on the members of the Body, 
after they had first laid hands on the Head, which 
terminated at last in the horrors of the Jewish 
oivil war and were punished with the fall of the 
city and the destruction of the temple. 

4. Christianity imposes upon all men, blessed 
with earthly goods, the duty to i^scertain and, if 
practicable, to satisfy the wants of their subor¬ 
dinates and servants and to consider themselves 
not as the lords but as the stewards of the capital 
confided to them, Luke xvi. 2; cf. CoL iv. 1.— 
Those who neglect this duty and oppress the poor 
have even pursuant to the tenor of the Old Tes¬ 
tament to bear the dreadful punishment of God. 
See e. g. Ps. xxxvii.; Prov. xiv. 81; EccL v.-vii. 

5. “ Indulgence as it were fattens men for the 
punishment of hell—a figure taken from the 
sacrificial victims—t. e. ripens them so much the 
more for torments.” Heubner on v. 6. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Wealth not an absolute superiority, poverty 
not an absolute evil.—Those who have most pos¬ 
sessions on earth, have also to lose most in times 
of common suffering and tribulation.—Earthly 
riches from the nature of the case, are as tran¬ 
sitory as their owners.—The true Christian an 
amnia sua tecum portans .—The history of the rich 
fool is that of many (Luke xii. 16-20).—The 
degree to which the rich may be poor and the 
poor rich.—God's rich harvest-blessing changed 
into a curse through man's selfishness.— It is 
possible to do evil, but not to do it unpunished. 
—God is higher than the highest that oppress 
the poor, EccL v. 8.—The worldling's short joy 
followed by long pain.—The murder of the Just 
One the moBt horrid manifestation of outward 
selfishness.—The fhot that evil is suffered here on 
earth no guarantee that it will not be punished 
(vv. 4-6).—Threefold sin of the rich; 1, oppres¬ 
sion of the poor (v. 4), 2, selfish indulgence tv. 
6), 8, murder of the Just One (v. 6j.—How the 
crime of the rejection of Christ is still continued 
in various ways by many among the rich of this 
world. —The Christian has great cause to offer 
the prayer of Agur, Prov. xxx. 7-9.—The love of 
money the root of all evil (1 Tim. vi. 10) and of 
idolatry, Col. iii. 6.— 

Starks : Cramer: —If you get riches, set not 
your heart on them, Ps. Ixii. 11.—A man may be 
very rich and yet be very wicked, Ps. lxxiii. 12. 

Auoustikb: — Magna pieiat! thesaurizat pater 
filiis; immo magna vanitas / thesaurizat moriturus 
morituris. —Many who do not leave even children 
and know not whose shall be their riches (Luke xii. 
20) are so possessed of avarice, that they loathe 
parting even with a penny. 0, unhappy rich! 

Qubsnel: —Thus the rich ground their hope 
on things which decay and perish. Foolikt 
building! Matth. vii. 26, 27. 

Langii Op.:—I f there were many pious rich 


men, who did husband their wealth as the stew¬ 
ards of God, the need of the poor would be 
greatly lessened, Luke viii. 2, 8; xxii. 86. 

Hbdingbr:—T here are many who gather 
along with their gold a treasure of the wrath 
and vengeance of God, Rom. ii. 6.—To defraud 
labourers of their hire they have earned is a sin 
that crieth out to heaven and is sure to be fol¬ 
lowed by the curse and most fearful vengeance 
of God, 1 Thess. iv. 6.—The name of God “the 
Lord of hosts ” is as terrible to the ungodly as 
it is consoling to the godly, Ps. xlvi. 11, 12.— 
Robbing the poor of their well-earned wages is 
murder, Ex^ i. 13, 14. 

Sti*r : (v. 6) .‘—James refers primarily to the 
Lord, the Just One (Acts vii. 62) and he himself 
bore the honourable epithet “the Just,” he here 
(implidte) humbly declines that epithet Yet 
again—(here the inspiration of the Spirit affects 
the autnor of the Epistle so perceptibly and. 
becomes here so remarkably prophetical that 
again)—he is unconsciously prophesying of him¬ 
self. An author, who lived soon after the Apos¬ 
tles (Hegesippus), gives us a full account, which 
is doubtless correct in its main features, of the 
martyrdom of James the Just, the Lord’s bro¬ 
ther, shortly before the siege of Jerusalem. See 
lntrod. p. 9 etc.; [also Excursus p. 18, etc.—M.]. 
—(v. 4). Surely the words of James apply to 
many of our contemporaries, and many a proud 
palace ought to have the appropriate inscription. 
—“Woe unto him that buildeth his house by un¬ 
righteousness and his chambers by wrong.”— 
The treatment which poor labourers experience 
at the hands of our money-aristocrats and mer¬ 
chant princes, who in their avarice are just what 
those names import and nothing more, who re¬ 
fuse to know the Lord God and our Saviour, cries 
everywhere loud enough in our ears, and is it 
likely that this crying has not also entered into 
the ears of the Lord of hosts? Of Him, who 
commanded even Moses to say in the law: 
“ Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant, that 
is poor and needy—lest he cry against thee unto 
the Lord, and it be sin unto thee.” Deut. xxiv. 
14, 16.— 

Jakobi:—I t is not the measure of wealth, but 
the measure of sin, which tells; everything de¬ 
pends upon the manner how earthly riches, be 
they great or small, have been acquired and are 
enjoyed; and hence those whom we can by no 
means call wealthy, may be just as ungodly and 
unrighteous, just as indulgent and voluptuous as 
those who are really rich. Our text is therefore 
addressed to all that are earthly-minded, to all 
worldly people that do not order their lives ac¬ 
cording to the rule “to have, as though they had, 
and to buy, as though they possessed not.” 1 
Cor. vii. 29 etc. 

Nbander:—J ames describes wealth in three 
different respects, viz. in garnered fruits of the 
field, in apparel, in gold and silver. All these, 
he says, the rich heap up without profit Their 
treasures in gold and silver, for want of use, are 
eaten up with rust and will testify against them 
in judgment, finding them guilty because they 
suffered to perish for want of use that which 
they ought to have employed for the benefit of 
others. The rust consumes their own flesh, re¬ 
minding them of their own perishableness and 
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of the punishment that awaits them in the judg¬ 
ment, because instead of gathering durable 
riches, they hare heaped up the fire of Divine 
punishment in treasures destined to be eaten up 
with rust. 

Visdebahdt: —A Christian, as has been 
strikingly said, may own worldly possessions 
like Abraham, David and many more, for a beg¬ 
gar's staff will no more take us to heaven than a 
golden chain or velvet far will take us to hell. 
Christ says not; “Ye cannot have God and 
mammon,” but “Ye cannot serve God and mam¬ 
mon.” Riches, says Augustine, are gifts of God 
and therefore good in themselves. Lest men 
decry-them as evil, they are also accorded to the 
good, lest they be valued as the best goods, they 
are also given to the evil; Holy Scripture there¬ 
fore only forbids men to be proud of and to 
ground their hopes on uncertain riches. But 
although riches and righteousness are compati¬ 
ble with one other, yet those who are distin¬ 
guished by their worldly possessions, should 
cherish in their souls a sacred fear of them.— 
Riches are snares [German rhyme “ Schdt 2 e sind 
Netie.” —M.].—A man lights hell-fire with his 
own hands if he suffers the fire of lusts to burn 
in his heart.—Dr. Sauvergne, a physician, nar¬ 
rates the case of a miser, who had his money 
brought to his dying bed and expired with the 
words “more gold, more gold!” * 

Lisco:—The dangers of wealth.—Of twofold 
riches (earthly and heavenly).— 

Poeubszky: —The woe uttered over the rich. 
1, what it means; 2, its application to our time, 
S, when it will cease. 

[Wordsworth: v. 2.—Although they may 
still glitter brightly in your eyes, and may dax- 
ile men by their brilliance when ye walk the 
streets, or sit in the high places of this world; 
yet they are in fact alrtady cankered. They are 
loathsome in Qod*s sight. The Divine anger has 
breathed on them and blighted them; they are 
already withered and blasted, as being doomed 


to speedy destruction; for ye lived delicately on 
the earth (v. 6), and have not laid up treasure in 
heaven , where neither moth nor rust doth cor¬ 
rupt (Matth. vi. 20). 

Even while shining in your coffers, they are, 
in God’s eye, sullied and corroded, and they will 
not profit you in the day of trial, but be con¬ 
sumed by His indignation: and the rust they 
have contracted by lying idle as Kri/yara, and 
not being used as will be a witness 

against you at the Great Day; and will pass 
from them by a plague-like contagion and devour 
your flesh as fire . 

v. 6.—A striking contrast. Ye feasted jovially 
in a day of sacrifice, when abundance of flesh 
of the sacrificed animals is on the table at the 
sacrificial banquet. Ye ought to have ruled the 
people gently and mildly; but ye “have fed 
yourselveB and not the flock,” ye nourished your 
own hearts and not those of your people; ye ha^fe 
sacrificed and devoured them like sheep or calves 
of the stall fatted for the pampering of your own 
appetites. Cf. Exek. xxxiv. 1-10. Cyril in Caten . 
p.83. 

Ye did this at the very time when ye your¬ 
selves were like victims appointed to be sacri¬ 
ficed in the day of the Lord’s vengeance, which 
is often compared by Hebrew prophets to a sac¬ 
rifice, see below, Rev. xix. 17. Cf. Oecumenius 
and Theophylact here. 

This was signally verified by the event. The 
Jews from all parts of the world came together 
to the sacrifice of the Passover A. D. 70, and they 
themselves were then slain as victims to God’s of¬ 
fended justice, especially in the Temple; particu¬ 
larly wos this true of the rich , as recorded by 
Josephus, B . J. vi. passim. — Their wealth ex¬ 
cited the cupidity and provoked the fury of 
the factious zealots against them, and they fell 
victims in a day of slaughter to their own 
love of mammon; what was left of their sub¬ 
stance was consumed by the flames, which burnt 
the city.—Joseph. B . J. VII. 29, 82, 87.—M.]. 


X. FINAL THEME AND CONCLUSION. 

PUBTHER ADDRESS TO THE BRETHREN. FINAL THEME: EXHORTATION TO ENDU¬ 
RANCE IN LONG-SUFFERING PATIENCE UNTO THE COMING OF THE LORD.—EN¬ 
COURAGEMENT THERETO. CONDITION THEREOF. FINAL PROMISE. 

Cbaptkb V. 7-20. 


7 Be patient therefore, brethren, unto the coming of the Lord. Behold, the hus¬ 
bandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, 

8 until he receive the early 1 and latter rain. Be ye also patient; 1 establish your hearts: 

9 for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh. Grudge not one against another, brethren, 1 

10 lest ye be condemned: 4 behold, the 5 judge standeth before the door. Take, my* bre¬ 
thren, 1 tho prophets, who have spoken in 1 the name of the Lord, for an example of 

11 suffering affliction, 9 and of patience. Behold, wo count them happy which endure. 10 
Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and have seen 11 the end of the Lord; that the 

12 Lord 19 is very pitiful, and of tender mercy. But above all things, 11 my brethren, 
swear not, neither by heaven, neither by the earth, neither by any other oath: but 

13 let 14 your yea be yea; and your nay, nay; lest ye fall into condemnation. 15 Is any 
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14 among you afflicted? let him pray. Is any merry? let him sing psalms. Is any sick 
among you ? let him call for the elders of the church; and let them pray over him, 

15 anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord : 1# And the prayer of faith shall saye 
the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he haye committed sins, they shall 

16 be forgiven him. Confess 17 your faults 18 one to another, and pray 19 one for another, 
that ye may be healed. The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 

17 much. Elias was a man subject to like passions as we are, and he prayed ear¬ 
nestly that it might not rain: and it rained not on the earth by the space of three 

18 years and six months. And he prayed again, and the heaven gave nun, 10 and the 

19 earth brought forth her fruit. Brethren,* 1 if auy of you do err from the truth,* 1 and 

20 one convert him; Let him know** that he which converteth the sinner from the error 
of his way shall save a soul 14 from death, and shall hide a multitude of sins.** 


. haring patience with reference to it, till it hath re¬ 


verse 8. 
Veree 9. 


Verse 10. 


Verse 11. 


Verse 12. 


I 


Verse 7. [* Rec. A. K. L. al. Insert vir ov before rpuijt of; Ood. Sin. inserts t6v k a p w 6 v (r6r improb.)before 
wp<i ifio v.— M.l 

Lange: Be patient therefore Pendnrel, brethren,. 
ceired the early and the latter rain. 

[ ... . being patient over (Alford) it, untill it shall have received .... —M.] 

[* Cod. 8in. L. ai. insert oSv after p-aKpiv p. rfo a t c.—M.l 

Lange: .... strengthen yonr hearts, for the coming of the Lord 1s nigh. 

[ ... . stablish . . .. , because the coming ... . —M.j 

* A. B. Lachm. Tischend. place a A « A o i before aAA^Awr. [Cod. Sin. xard a A A q A «• w.—M.] 

4 A. B. K. L. [Cod. Sin.—M]. al. read xptAqrc forxaraxpt0i}re. 

* Rec. omits not A x p t t if s (as Hother asserts), but 6 sustained by A. B. K. L. [Cod. Sim—M.] aL 
Lange: Groan (sigh) not.... that yfe be not judged .... before the doors. 

[Murmur not, brethren,.... that ve be not judged .... —M.] 

* 'Rec. K. L. al.Insert p.o v before ao« oi, omit A. B.—Rec. has tt) s * axowatfc i a c before al«A+ot 
but A. B. K. L. al give d A c A^ ol first. 

* iv found in B [Cod. Sin.—M.l, adopted by Lachmann, is wanting in A. G. E. al. 

P Cod. Sin. reads xaAoxayafft'ac for xaxowaActat.—M.] 

Lange: Take, brethren, as an example of suffering evil and of patience the prophets who hare spoken in 
virtue of the name of the Lord. 

[Take, my brethren, .... of affliction and patience ...., who spoke in .... —M.] 

10 Lachmann iur v v v p. 4 y o y r a? reads ivoptiravrat A. B. Vulg. al. Cod Sin. v ir opt rarrat. 

U t A«rt A. B. G. al. Tischend. [Alford], through an exegetlcal mistake appears to have been changed into 

«t A • t « Rec. B al. and adopted by Lachmann. 

i* A «ctiptoe omit G. K. al. Tischendorf; A. B. insert It, but B omits the Article. This A xtiptoe was 
probably omitted, because it was held to be superfluous after the preceding xvpiov (Hnther). 
Lange: Behold, we count happy the sufferers who did endure.—Te hare heard of the endurance of Job 
and look at the end [the consummation] of the Lord. For very compassionate is the Lord and mer¬ 
ciful. 

[Bohold, we count happy them that endure .... See also the end of the Lord [of His dealings with him]; 

because the Lord is very pitiful and merciful.—M.] 

Cod. Sin. has w & vr sr oAx.—M.J 
1 4 Cod. Sin. reads qrm Si A A6yov for ijt** Al Rec.—M.J 

Luther’s rendering “ into hypocrisy ” arose from the less authentic reading « 1 1 vrdxptrtr Rec. G. 

K. al. But A. B. Vulg. al. fix the reading vvA xptwtx. 

Lange: But above all things, my brethren, swear (conspire) not, neither by the hearen, nor by the earth 

.But let your (Sinait.: A A 6 y o v) yea be a yea, and your nay a nay, that ye fall not under judg> 

ment. 

[ . . . . that ye fall not under judgment.—M.] 

Lange: Does affliction happen to any among you ?...., is any cheerful, let him sing praise. 

[Is any among you in affliction ? .... Is any cheerful f . . . . —.MJ 
[W Insert tow before x v p t o v Rec. K. L. omits B, which also omits xvpto v.—M.] 

Lange: .... let him call to himself.... 

[-let him call for-—M.] 

Lange: And the prayer of faith shall help the sick .... it shall be forgiven him. 

[.. . . save (heal) the sick man;.... M.J 

11 A. B. K. [Cod. Sin.—M.l Vulg. al. Lachmann [Alford] insert o5v. [Rec. omits it.—M.J 
u rdv ap-apri*? A. B. [Cod. Sin.—M.] al. Lachmann; r& wap aw rwpara G. K. aL Tischendorf 

[Alford.—M.] 

w A.B. vportv'xtrft; [Rec. « w x * 9 0 M.J 

Lange: Confess, therefore, yonr sins to one another, and pray for one another .... The prayer of a 
righteous man, inwardly effectual [efficiency effectedj availeth much. 

[ ... . therefore your transgfessions one to another .... The inwardly effectual prayer of a righteous man 
is very efficacious.—M.j 

Lange: ... .of like passions with us, and he prayed a prayer that it should not rain, and it did not rate 

In the land for ... . 

f .... of tike passions with us, and he prayed with prayer that it might not rain, and it rained not on the 
earth for ... . --M.1 

[*° eSuK* y rbv v «r 6 v Cod. Sin. A. al.—M.J 

*t Rec. G. Tischend. omit /aou, A. B. K. [Cod. Sin.—M.] insert it; so Lachmann [Alford.—M.] 

[ M Cod. 8in. inserts rrjs AAov before aAijAsfav.—M.] 

Lange: My brethren, if any among you should hare strayed from the truth, [Sinait^ from the wsy « 
the truth] and oneshonld convert him .... 

[ .... be led astray from the truth and one turn him back.—M.J 
Verse 20. [* yi rsrxfrs Rec. A. K. L. Vulg. al.; y t v » o x *t< B. Alford.—M.] 

** 'MX’M' avrov. A. [Cod. Sin.—M.] Vulg. al. Lachmann, [A inserts t^ v —M.]; Rec. B.G. K. sl« read 
tvxjy. 

Lange: Let him know .... cover a multitude of sins. 

[Know ve, that he who turneth a sinner from the error of bis way .... —M.] 

* The subscriptions: of James, Epistle of James; Epistle of St. James. 

I/* xwpou B; laxojftou emor oXrj, A; reXoc* too aytou 
aitooToXou Iaxwftou eittax oXtj xaOoXtxjj Z .—M.] 


Verse 13. 
Verse 14. 

Verse 15. 
Verse 16. 


Verse 17. 


Verse 18. 
Verne 19. 
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EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Analysis :—Further address to the brethren. 
Final theme, viz: exhortation to endurance in 
long-suffering patience unto the coming of the 
Lord, tv. 7-9. Encouragement thereto: Examples 
of patient suffering, yt. 10, 11.—Conditions 
thereof: Shunning of seditious movements. A 
hallowed disposition. The healing of their sick¬ 
nesses. Liberation of the conscience by means 
of confession of sins. Exhortation to interces¬ 
sion. The example of Elias, vv. 12-18.—Conclu¬ 
sion replete with promise, vv. 19, 20. 

Further address to the brethren. Final theme: 
ri. exhortation to endurance in long-suffering patience 
unto the coming of the Lord , vv. 7, 8. 

Via. 7. Be patient therefore, brethren.— 
adeXfoi is the turning-point in the Apostle’s ad¬ 
dress. He now turns primarily to the Christian 
section of his readers without excluding however 
the further design of the address for all Jews 
capable of conversion in contrast to the afore¬ 
mentioned incorrigible ir'kobocoi. paxpodvpeiv li¬ 
terally to have great courage, to be magnanimous, 
branches out into the ideas to be long-suffering or 
forbearing towards the erring, applicable both to 
Divine and human long-suffering, and to be pa¬ 
tient in the endurance of suffering, but also with 
the lateral idea of patiently hoping for endurance 
under apparent danger, here under the experience 
of worldly and human wrong, Heb. vi. 12. Hence 
fuupodvfita is distinguished from imopovij in Col. 
111. And here also the term is obviously chosen 
instead of {moptvetv ch. i. 12, because the Apostle 
desires to lay stress on the endurance of the 
Jewish-Christian under the wrongs of the old 
situation of the world, bv which the Judaists 
suffered themselves to be drifted into revolution. 

Unto the coming of the Iaord.—The Lord 
is Christ, as in ch, ii. 1, and the napovota denotes 
His eschatological advent according to the entire 
evangelical and apostolical system of doctrine 
(consequently not the coming of God unto judg¬ 
ment distinct and separate from the advent of 
Christ, as held by Augusti, Theile, de Wette). 
But this involves no reason for identifying this 
rapovala with the judgments announced in v. 1. 
nor must we, on the other hand, limit the coming 
of Christ to the last and concluding event of His 
epiphany. The coming of Christ is the epiphany 
(manifestation) of Christ with all its antecedent 
interpositions, be they universal or individual, 
the greatest of which is the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, as the type of all subsequent comings. 

Behold the husbandman waiteth.—Cf. 
eh. iii. 18; Sir. vi. 16; 2 Tim. ii. 6. 

For the precious fruit of the earth.— 
Which is well worth waiting for. In this the 
husbandman is a symbol for believers, as also in 
that he confides the seed to the earth, to invisi¬ 
bleness, to seeming death and the grave. Jno. 
xii. 24.— 

Being patient over it.— paKpo&vpelv pro¬ 
bably denotes here his persevering hope of the 
seemingly buried seed. It is the preciousness of 
the fruit (which, although invisible, he sees in 
expectation), that gives him long-enduring, faith- 
like courage. He calculates on it. [iicl is very 
graphic; it depicts him, as it were, sitting over 


it in the confident expectation of its appearing. 
-M.]. 

Until it shall have received.—That is, 
the fruit in its seed, not the husbandman (Morus). 

The early and the latter rain.—That is 
with reference to the climate of Palestine: the 
autumnal rain before sowing, the spring rain 
before harvest, Deut. xi. 14, 2; Jer. v. 24, etc. 
See Winer, R. W. B. Article “ Wittejrung .” [The 
early rain nptupog mV iT^O began to fall 

about the middle of October, became more contin¬ 
uous in November and December and turned into 
snow in January and February. The latter rain 

tyifiot, &\ p'pD fell in March and lasted to about 

the middle of April. Thunder-gusts were not 
uncommon from January to March.—The singu¬ 
lar exposition of the early and the latter rain 
given by Oecumenius may prove suggestive: 
rcpAipog berdg, $ kv vedrrrri pera doKpbuv perdvota. 
tyipoc, j h ry yfjpg. —M.]. 

Vrr. 8. Be ye also patient.—As is the 
husbandman. It is assumed that the seed has 
been sown among them. Their patience, indeed, 
is sorely tried, hence: 

Establish your hearts.—1 Thess. iii. 13; 
1 Pet. v. 10. It is here understood that this 
must be done by seeking refuge in prayer to the 
Lord, who giveth strength, as has been repeat¬ 
edly pointed out, ch. i. 6, 6 etc. 

Because the coming of the Lord is nigh. 
—Literally: it has already drawn nigh in its 
coming nigh. It is not a fixed nearness but a 
constant drawing nearer and that, not in the 
sense of a chronological definition, but in the 
sense of a religious expectation and assurance, 
which does not calculate the time and the hour, 
or rather looks at time in the spirit of the Lord 
before whom a thousand years are as one day 
(2 Pet. iii. 8). In the Apostle’s sense of the 
expression, it could be said and may be said at 
all times: the coming of the Lord is nigh. 

Ver. 9. Murmur not, brethren, against 
one another.—There is no reason why this 
Bhould be limited to the mutual forbearance 
among “Christians” (Huther). Here again all 
the dissensions among the Jews must be taken 
into consideration. As James had already de¬ 
nounced their quarrels, so he now feels Anxious 
to stop the very sources of these quarrels. 
Huther admits that James refers to a “ gemitus 
accusatorius ” (Estius, Calvin), but denies that it 
amounts to a “provocatio ultionis” (Theile and 
al.). But the second cannot be separated from 
the first; the legalism of the Old Testament, 
moreover, as contrasted with the thorough 
fidelity of the N. T. intercession, exerted as yet 
a powerful influence over the minds of the Jew- 
ish-Christians and might easily bias them in that 
direction. The believing Jews were peculiarly 
exposed to that temptation by the oppressive 
and irritating treatment they received at the 
hands of the rich. Huther rightly remarks that 
impatience in affliction has the tendency of 
making men irritable. [It is of course difficult 
to determine whether the reference is to Chris¬ 
tians only or to those who were open to convic¬ 
tion, or to all whom it might concern. As the 
exhortation states a general moral duty, it is 
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perhaps best to give it the widest possible appli¬ 
cation. In this sense the note of Hornejus (in 
Huther) will be found useful: u Quo* ad mani- 
feeta* et gravuttmat improborum injuria* fortiter 
ferenda* incitarat , to* nunc horiatur t ut etiam in 
minoribu* illis offensi* gum inter pios tptos tsepe tub - 
na*cuntur t vel condonandi* vel dissimulandis promti 
tint. Contingit enim ut qui hostium et improborum 
maxima* tsepe contumelia* et injuria* tequo animo 
tolerant , fratrum tamen offensa* multo leniore* non 
facile ferant .”—M.]. 

That ye be not judged.— According to 
Matth. vii. 1, because murmuring against one 
another is also judging. [The reference is to 
final condemnation.—M.]. 

Behold, the Judge standeth before the 
doors. —(Matth. xxiv. 33). Before the door. 
The Judge i. e. Christ. Theile sees here a refer¬ 
ence to the disposition of the Judge to punish 
the oppressors and to avenge the oppressed; 
Huther, on the other hand, says it is intended to 
caution the suffering against the suspension of 
lore and to hold out to them the promise of 
speedy deliverance. But it is pretty certain that 
the love of justice, purified from every unholy 
admixture, may also expect the just recompense 
of evil, and that the two ideas, therefore, go to¬ 
gether. Wieslnger’s remark is excellent: “Ye 
may with perfect calmness leave the judgment to 
Him and therefore ye ought not to expose your¬ 
selves to the danger of the judgment.” Cf. Phil, 
iv. 6. [Seeing Christ will speedily execute 
judgment, do not murmur against one another; 
murmuring against one another is a species of 
judging and condemning, ye are brethren, not 
accusers and judges of one another; invading 
the prerogative of the Judge renders you liable 
to judgment and condemnation. Love, requite 
evil with good and leave the judgment in the 
hands of Christ.—The reader is referred to 
the Introduction for the remarkable incident 
recorded by Hegesippus that the religious 
sects at Jerusalem were wont to ask St. James 
“which is the Door of Jesus?” Wordsworth 
says: “The words of St. James ‘Behold the 
Judge standeth at the door* * perhaps became 
current among them. Perhaps those words may 
also have excited the question put in a tone of 
derision, ‘which is the Door of Jesus?’ at what 
Door is He standing? By what Door will He 
come? Show Him to us and we will go out to 
meet Him.—This supposition is confirmed by the 
reply of St. James, ‘ why do ye ask me concern¬ 
ing the Son of Man? He sitieth in heaven, and 
will come in the clouds of heaven.’”—For other 
interpretations of that saying “ Which is the 
Door of Jesus?” see Bp. Pearson on St. Ignatius, 
ad Philodelph. 9, avrdg £>r Ovpa tov narpdg, with 
reference to Jno. x. 7-9; Valesius and al. on 
Euttb. II. 23; Lardner, Hist, of Apo*tle*, ch. 16; 
Credner, Einleit. 2, p. 580; Gieseler, Church 
Hist, i 81; and DeliUsch on Ep. to the Hebrew #, 
p. 673.—M.]. 

Encouragement thereto. Example* of patient 
ruffer mg. vv. 10, 11. 

Vbr. 10. Take, my brethren, as an ex¬ 
ample.— vn6deiypa, example or pattern=7rapd- 
deiypa, representation, related to vnoypappbg, 
writing-copy (copy-head) perhaps also attesta¬ 


tion, and Hmog, the original pattern or beginning 
of a thing. 

Of affliction and patience.— Kaxonddeta, 
airai; ley. in N. T. although not exactly—to suffer 
wrong (Hottinger), or=to suffer absolutely, de¬ 
notes suffering evil or affliction, which easily 
suggests suffering wrong, f But, as Alford re¬ 
marks, the word is strictly objective and is found 
parallel with %vp<pop& and the like. Cf. v. 13, 
Mai. i. 12; 2 Macc. ii. 26, 27; and Thucyd. vii. 
77, elnida XP% ^X £tv t Karapifityaodai ipag 

hyav avroi'C, pfjre raig i-v{z<popaig, pffre ralg napd 
t^v h£iav vvv naKonadelaig (spoken by Nicias to the 
suffering Athenian army in Sicily): so Isocr. p. 
127. o. pqdi fUKpctv oieoOai 6elv bneveytcelv Kcutond- 
Veiav. —M.]. 

The prophets, who spoke in the name 

of the Lord. —Cf. Matth. v. 12. The addition 
characterizes them as servants of the Lord, who 
endured wrong for His sake.— Who spoke.— 
In a pregnant sense as frequently in the prophets. 

In the name of the Lord. —(Lange: “in 
virtue of the name of the Lord”). Huther makes 
Tif>=kv r<p, claiming as much for Matth. vii. 22. 
But there the sense is modified and here also 
this peculiar expression has probably to be so 
explained that the name of the Lord, t. e. the 
fundamental thought of the revelation of the Old 
Testament, gave impulse to their speaking. [But 
this seems a forced construction and since B. 
and Cod. Sin. actually supply hv there is really 
no reason why rip should not be taken=i^ r£.— 

MO¬ 
VER. 11. Behold, we count happy.— 
(Matth. v. 10, 11). This saying is not only a 
subjective judgment of James but a reference to 
the fixed judgment recognized in the theocratic 
congregation and more particularly in the Chris¬ 
tian Church. On this account also the reading 
rovg vnopelvavrag is preferable to vnopbiovrag. 
This embraces of course also the prophets just 
referred to (Grotius etc.), yet not them only but 
besides them also the most honoured sufferers. 
Hence we have “ ye have heard of the patience 
of Job,” Ez. xiv. 14, 20; Tob. ii. 12-15.—Al¬ 
though his patience was at first shaken by the 
great temptation, it gradually became established 
even unto conquering the temptation. The 
Jewish Christians had heard of him not only by 
means of the lessons which were read in the 
synagogue, but the name of Job was popularly 
honoured among them. 

The end of the Lord. —We have here once 
more James’ uniformly significant rilog f the im¬ 
port of which is wholly misunderstood if the 
passage is made to denote with Huther, Wiesinger 
and many others: “the termination whioh the 
Lord gave” (of the Lord, Genitive of the causal 
subject). We therefore return confidently to the 
exposition of Augustine, Bede, Wetstein and al 
“the end of the Lord is the completing of Christ.” 
It is objected that the context does not warrant 
such a construction. But the context speaks in 
the Plural, not in the Singular of those who did 
suffer. The final clause of the verse “for very 
compassionate is the Lord and merciful,” it is - 
supposed, ought to be restricted to the mercy of 
God, which gave so happy a termination to the 
sufferings of Job. But was Job’s restitution, 
according to the idea of the book, merely an act 
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of mercy? On the other hand the supposition 
that Christ the Lord, pursuant to His compassion, 
entered upon His passion and thus showed the 
endurance of patience, conforms exactly to the 
biblical idea (1 Pet. ii. 21; iv. 1; Heb. ii. 10), 
and this idea is actually prefigured in the book 
of Daniel (ch. iii. 25). Huther, moreover, thinks 
it improbable, that James should have connected 
the example of Christ immediately with that of 
Job. But he did thus connect the example of 
Abraham with that of Kahab. There the anti¬ 
thesis was: Abraham, the father of believing 
Jews, Rahab a degraded Gentile woman; the 
antithesis here is: the great sufferer of the Old 
Testament, the Great Sufferer of the New. This 
abandonment of the ancient interpretation of 
our passage we cannot regard otherwise than as 
a consequence of the disparaging views held 
with respect to, this Epistle. Besides James 
coaid hardly extol to the Jewish Christians the 
glorious gain of patience in suffering without 
adverting also to the example of Christ (cf. 1 
Pet. ii. 21 etc.). This might have struck some 
of his readers as almost amounting to a denial. 
And why does be employ the term r£Ao£, by 
which hb understands principial completion, and 
generally that of the New Testament? Why 
does the verb ijKoixjare not suffice him and why 
does he in contrast with it, use the Imperative 
Here 4 ‘look at the completion of the Lord?” 
Bat the Lord, like Job, went through suffering 
to glory, and that in the highest sense; and He 
was moved thereto by His infinite compassion, 
His love, which is also designed to cooperate 
with the patience of Christians. And this Were 
seems to be the culminating point of the Apos¬ 
tle’s missionary saying addressed to those Jews 
who were as yet unbelieving: “ the end of the 
Lord, look at it;” while the common exposition: 
“The end, which the Lord gave, see (i. e. know, 
learn from it) that the Lord is TroXixnrhayxvoc 
etc.” (Huther), is not only very flat, but also 
forced. —For very pitiful it the Lord. Rendering 
bri for, appears to Huther unsubstantiated by 
what goes before, but nothing can be more simple 
than the thought: “look at the end of the suffer¬ 
ings of Christ, for that He suffered need not 
excite astonishment, it is a consequence of His 
pity. TroMxrxXayxvoc occurs here only; it is 
formed after "fQlf DT (Wiesinger), the LXX 

ose instead iroXvifeoc, Paul and Peter ebonXayxvoc 
(Eph. iv. 82; 1 Pet iii. 8). 

Conditions of this patience. Shunning of seditious 
movements. A hallowed disposition. The heeding 
of their sicknesses. Liberation of the conscience by 
means of confession of sins. Exhortation to inter¬ 
cession. The example of Elias, vv. 12-18. 

Via. 12. But before all things, my 
brethren, do not swear (conspire). —We 
cannot admit the view of Kern and Wiesinger 
that the connection of the Epistle breaks off at 
this point or that the dehortation contained in 
this verse has no other connection with what 
goes before than that which arises from the con¬ 
coct of the readers.* The fundamental idea 
which connects this verse with v. 11 and v. 18 
etc., is the allaying of the fa natical excitement 

"On tb« attempt of Ranch to prove the non-authenticity 
the lection eh. ▼ 12-00, see Gebeer, p. 895. 

10 


which was constantly growing among the Jews 
and was threatening through the influence of 
the Judaists to deprive the Jewish Christian 
Churches of their Christian composure. The 
history of the banding together of more than 
forty men against the life of St. Paul (Acts xxiii. 
12-21) proves the bias of judaistic zealots to 
enter into conspiracies; subsequently towards 
the outbreak of the Jewish war they were doubt¬ 
less of more frequent occurrence. We have em¬ 
ployed in our translation an ambiguous word 
[ Verschworung, of which we have no ourrent 
equivalent in English, i. e. an ambiguous equiva • 
lent; the German words denotes 1, to bind one¬ 
self by an oath; 2, to enter into a conspiracy. 
Coryuration is the nearest English representa¬ 
tive of Verschworung, but the sense of conspiracy 
attached to it, although current in the days of 
Sir Thomas Elyot (-j-1646), is now obsolete.—M], 
in order to intimate this meaning. To be sure 
we take it textually in the sense that all swear¬ 
ing accompanied by hypothetical imprecations 
or the giving of a pledge is conspiracy. See 
Comm, on St. Matth. v. 84 etc. Hence James, 
like Christ (Matth. v. 841, defines this Bwearing 
as swearing by heaven, by the earth, or by any 
other oath (fywcof) connected with a hypothetical 
curse. The Greek construction opvveiv with the- 
Accusative brings out the unseemly character of 
such swearing by or appeal to a created object 
as a witness or avenger, with greater distinct¬ 
ness than the Hebrew construction of the same 
verb with h>. Oecumenius, de Wette, Neauder, 
and al. understand the prohibition to apply to 
swearing in general, as in Matth. v. 88 with 
reference to or for the ideal oondition of the 
Church. On the other hand Calvin, Wiesinger 
and many others refer the prohibition to light 
and trifling oaths in common life. With, this 
must be connected the remark of Huther that 
■b wearing by the name of God is not mentioned; 
had he intended this swearing, he ought to have 
mentioned it in express terms beo&usp it is not 
only commanded in the law in contradistinction 
to other oaths (Deut. vi. 18; x. 20; Ps. lxiii. 
12), but also foretold in the prophets as a token 
of men’s future conversion to God (Is. lxv. 16; 
Jer. xii. 16; xxiii. 7, 8). But it follows also 
from this contradistinction that the oath in 
virtue of its N. T. completion was designed to be 
stripped of the formulas of cursing and impreca¬ 
tion whioh always involve the pledging of things 
over which man has no control. To be sure, the 
stress lies here not only on this idealizing of the 
oath but also on the total setting aside of the 
abuse of oaths in the reality of social life. This 
attitude of James respecting abitrary oaths and 
his recommendation of the anointing with oil men¬ 
tioned in the sequel, show that he was free from 
all Essene prejudice, for the Essenes were wont 
to administer to novices the vow of their order 
with a strong oath, although they rejected all 
other swearing, and so in like manner the an¬ 
ointing with oU. 

But let your yea be yea.— -[Winer: Gram¬ 
mar, p. 92, the Imperative for taro (which 
in the N. T. is also the usual form) 1 Cor. xvi. 
22; Jas. v. 12; (Ps. eiv. 81; 1 Maoc. x. 81, cf. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 6, 275; Acta Thom. 8, 71, 
Buttman I. 529; only once in Plato, Rep. 2, 861, 
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d. See Schneidel p. 1. According to Heraclides a coarse wherever taken, will surely restore him 
(in Eustath. p. 1411, 22), the flexion is Doric. and his transgressions will be forgiven him. 
The other imper. form ladi occurs in Matth. ii. This symbol, explained in the Epistles of 
18; v. 25; Mark v. 84; Luke xix. 17; 1 Tim. Ignatius as containing the direction that the 
iv. 16 (Buttmann 1.257).—M. J. The exhortation bishop, the centre of the congregation should be 
corresponding to the prohibition. Here we And called in, may be founded on a wide-spread 
two opposing interpretations; 1. Let your yea Jewish Christian custom of healing the wounds 
and nay agree with your consciousness of positive of the sick by prayer accompanying the appli^a- 
or negative facts, i. e. let it be according to truth tion with oil. Most relnote from the mind of the 
(Theophylact, Calvin andal.); 2. Let your yea Apostle is the Roman Catholic tradition of ex- 
be a simple yea, your nay a simple nay (Estius, treme unction; for the reference here is to the 
Neander, Huther). We think that the two ought healing of the wounds of the sick conducing to 
to be connected together from the nature of the their recovery, but not to a ritual preparation 
case (see Comm, on Matth. v. 84 etc.), but that of him for death; not any more here than in 
the cnoice of the expression in Matthew along Mark vi. 18. Cf. Huther’s note, p. 196/ 
with actual truthfulness gives prominence to the Let him call to himself (summon, call for), 
assurance, while here James rather intones the —In the case of bodily sickness it is self-evident 
perfect composure whereby the soul contents it- that this must be done by others than the sick 
self with the simple declaration. man. InpooKakeadodo does not necessarily mean 

That ye fall not under judgment. —On that the sick man is to oall in person on the 
the reading eig irndupunv see Appar. Crit.; on the elders of the Church, it leaves the manner of his 
expression see 2 Sam. xxii. 89; Ps. xviii. 89. appeal undefined, he might call on them in per- 
The context requires a judgment of condemns- son or summon them to his side by the interven¬ 
tion and this is to be dreaded not only on account tion of others. To Bummon in the sense of 
of the formal, wicked carelessness with which sending for Beems to be the most approved 
such oaths are uttered (which carelessness more- meaning. Cf. the Lexica.—M.]. 
over leads to hypocrisy) but also on account of The elders of the Church. —We must 
the mutinous and perilous acts or steps by which neither reduce the Plural to the Singular in the 
they are frequently sealed. sense: “let him summon one of the presbyters” 

Vxe. 18. Is any among you in affliction ? (Estius, Wolf), nor assert confidently that budj/- 
—In opposition to the reprehensible sealing of oia denotes here the particular congregation to 
excited frames of mind by such imprecatory which the sick man belongs, although the latter 
swearing, the Apostle exhorts them to calmness is probable. The main point is that $ hu&jpla, 
of disposition and points out the means of ac- as a local congregation did represent from the 
complishing it. Its way was under all circum- beginning the whole Church and that conse- 
stances by a religious elevation of the mind. In quently the presbyters could be sent for primarily 
the case of affliction (for the rendering: “does from the most specifio ecclesiastical district but 
any among you suffer?’* strikes us as too weak) also from a more distant sphere. [If I under- 
the depression of the mind is to be raised by stand Lange’s allusion, I doubt whether his in- 
prayer ; in the case of prosperity the mind is to ference is sustained by the facts of the case, 
be guarded against wantonness by the sacrifice Interloping was not sanctioned in the primitive 
of prosperity, by thanksgiving, by the singing Church. The Apostles uniformly insist upon 
Qf psalms or songs of praise (fdM.etv 1 Cor. xiv. order and decency in the conduct of Church 
16). Cf. ch. i. 9, 10. Huther thinks that the government. A sick man, connected with a 
connection of this exhortation with the one pro- particular ecclesiastical organization would send, 
ceding it cannot be substantiated. The connec- of course, for the presbyters connected with it; 
tion is manifestly the Christian regulation of where no such organization existed, he would 
different mental conditions. send for those presbyters to whom access might 

Ver. 14. I b any siok among yon? —Here most easily be had.—M.]. 
is the culminating point of the question whether And lat them pray over him; i e. not 
the language of James is to be uniformly taken only for him, nor only literally as standing over 
in a literal sense, or whether it uniformly bears his bed, but with reference to effecting his salva- 
a figurative character. The literal construction tion (Acts xix. 18). [Bengel: “ Qui dum orant, 
involves these surprising moments: 1. The call- non mullo minus cst quam si tota oraret ecclesia”— 
ing for the presbyters of the congregation in the M.]. 

Plural; 2. the general direction concerning Anointing him with oil. —Many commen- 
their prayer accompaning unction with oil; 8. tators assume, with reference to the Jewish cus- 
and especially the confident promise that the tom, that the oil was here intended to cooperate 
prayer of frith shall restore the sick apart from as a medium of cure, cf. Jer. 8, 22; xlvi. 11; 
his restoration being connected with the forgive- i Luke x. 84. The disciples also used to connect 
ness of his sins. Was the Apostle warranted to this medium with their miraculous cures, Mark 
promise bodily recovery in every case in which vi. 13. See this Comment, in loco. Now in so 
a sick individual complied with his directions? far as the reference here implied lies to an apos- 
This misgiving urges us to adopt the symbolical tolical method of effecting cures, we must doubt- 
construction of the passage, which would be as less think also of the organic connection of inter- 
follows: if any man as a Christian has been hurt cession with oil, i. e. of the spiritual effect aocom- 
or become sick in his Christianity, let him seek panying that produced on the medium of the 
healing from the presbyters, the kernel of the body. Huther (in opposition to Meyer) dissolves 
congregation. Let these pray with and for him this connection without sufficient reason, by 
and anoint him with the oil of the Spirit; such observing that the oil as such was only refresh* 
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ing to the body. What such a refreshing 
amounts to, is not Tory dear; the chief point is 
that the two were to be united in one act, which 
was performed in the name of the Lord (Christ). 
But Huther rightly remarks that James did not 
prescribe anointing, but assumed the observance 
of the usage. He prescribes prayer in connec¬ 
tion with that usage and the anointing as an 
anointing in the name of the Lord, which latter 
particular must not be referred to prayer only 
(Gebser), nor to both acts (de Wette), but solely 
to the act of anointing (Huther). In the literal 
acceptation of the precept, prayer would be the 
medium of the miraculous cure, which was then 
to be performed in the name of the Lord (t. e. 
not pursuant to His command, but in the power 
and limitation of His name). Schneckenburger 
adds that the presbyters had the x&P LG V La tupdruv 
(1 Cor. xii. 9). Huther calls this, an arbitrary 
assumption and says that moreover nothing is 
said here of the £dp«r/az. But the x&P La H- a has 
at all times been the conditio tine qua non of min¬ 
isterial efficiency and in the Apostolical church 
the office of presbyter did not involve the cha¬ 
risma, but rather those who had the respective 
charisma were generally ordained as presbyters 
(see 1 Cor. xii. 9, 80). Huther also sets aside 
without sufficient reason the connection between 
miraculous gifts and gifts of natural experience 
to which Pott, after his manner, calls attention: 
“ quia uti omnino prudentisshni eligebantur , tie forte 
etmm arti$ mediae peritissimi erant. 

Vie. 16. And the prayer of faith.—Not 
faith in general, but miraculous faith as a speoial 
charisma of the Christian spirit (see 1 Cor. xii. 
9^ 10). Prayer characterized by such faith, not in 
general: the prayer which faith offers. Grotius 
and aL rightly assume that this faith implies 
identity of purpose on the part of the presbyters 
who intercede, and on that of the sick for whom 
intercession is made, for it is in this faith that 
the sick summons the presbyters (of. the Gos¬ 
pels); Wiesinger and Huther arbitrarily limit 
this prayer to the act of the presbyters only. 

8hall help (heal) the aiok.—Shall savingly 
restore him to health. Lyra, Schneckenburger 
and aL understand corporeal and spiritual heal¬ 
ing, de Wette, Wiesinger and al. corporeal only, 
because the forgiveness of sins is separately 
stated afterwards [Alford—M.]. Nevertheless 
we feel that we cannot give up the oneness of 
the two moments, seeing that the sequel doubt¬ 
less adverts to the possibility of particular sins 
and that, as already stated, the concrete apostoli¬ 
cal qriritual-corporcal cure seems to be here uni¬ 
formly the symbol of a spiritual-social cure of 
the wounds and infection of the judaistic confu- 

And the Lord shall raise him up.—The 
Lord i. a Christ. As is His wont to raise men 
spiritnally-bodily, not only from the bed of sick¬ 
ness but also from the sickness. This eyeipeiv 
however is not only the causality of the preced¬ 
ing but also holds out the prospect of the 

positive exaltation of life which has been effected 
by the ad^etv as the deliverance from peril of 
death. 

And though he have committed sins. 
—This denotes an enhanced state of distress. 
Supposing that he even (kqv) have committed 


sins, as nenoifinLq, as one who is as yet burdened 
with the guilt of those sins (Plural). The pre¬ 
sumption is not so much that these sins were the 
cause of the respective sickness (Huther), but 
they made the sickness a severe one ana one 
difficult to cure; this would again import a 
spiritual meaning. 

It shaU be forgiven him; that is, his hav¬ 
ing committed sins. “ Even in case that.” (Hu¬ 
ther.) Forgiven not only in the social sense (t. 
e. by the presbyters (Hammond), not only in 
respect of his spiritual life, but the continuation, 
the curse of his guilt shall also be removed in 
respect of his life-situation. Huther wants to con¬ 
nect kqv with the preceding clause: “ The Lord 
shall raise him up, even if he have committed 
sins—(for) it shall be forgiven him.” In point 
of language Khv is to favour his construction (but 
see on the other hand 1 Jno. ii. 1); but in point 
of matter such a construction would greatly 
weaken the passage. The general and uncondi¬ 
tional character of the assurance of renewed 
health, which is here expressed, has created 
much surprise. Hottinger expresses it more 
forcibly than any other commentator: “«t certus 
et constant tedium precum fuisset eventus , nemo um~ 
quam mortuus esset.” Grotius supplies the con¬ 
dition : “ nisi nempe aliter ei suppeditai ad talutem 
setemam” But Huther maintains against Wie¬ 
singer that there is no need of any restrictions 
and believes that the difficulty is removed by the 
consideration that James conceived the ooming 
of Christ to be immediately impending; that 
consequently he did not consider the death of 
believers to be necessary, but viewed it only in 
the light of an evil which might be averted by 
believing intercession. Thus a second gross 
error would have paralyzed or covered the first. 
We rather opine that this very difficulty, as well 
as the whole character of the Epistle constrains 
us to adopt the symbolical interpretation. James 
assumes the existence of the custom of anointing 
the sick accompanied with prayer as a method 
of cure very generally prevalent in Jewish. 
Christian Churches. This oustom, traces of 
which are also found in ancient Judaism (see 
Wiesinger, p. 204*), ho now turns into a symbol 
of a spiritual cure, which he recommends to thoser 
who were infected with the spirit of Judaism 
and revolutionary Chiliasm, as a remedy for their 
spiritual healing. This construction is also, 
favoured by the next verse. [As the reasoning of 
Lange may not appear conclusive but rather 
doubtful to many readers of this work, I subjoin, 
an outline of the subject which may prove valu¬ 
able for reference.—The opinion of Poly carp, 
Bp. of Smyrna, a disciple of John and a martyr,, 
is very valuable and sheds light on the whole- 
question. He says (ad Philipp, o. 6), “Let the 


* Oil In the East, where it is much better than with us. la 
a common and very useful remedy employed In many die* 
eases by rubbing it into the affected parts and pouring it 
into wounds for the purpose of mollifying them. Cf. Is. L 0; 
Mark ri. 13; Luke x. 34: Joeeph. de hello jud. 1,33, 6. The 
balm of Qilead in particular was highly esteemed as an ex¬ 
ternal application. Jer. viii. 22; xlvl. 11. Tbns the Greek 
and Homan physicians also recommend poultices made of 
wine and oil, or vinegar and oil (Galen, de comp, medic. 2; 
Plin. H. N. 31, 47 etc.). Tertullian ad Scapulam informs ns 
also that Proculns, a Christian, cared the Emperor Severus 
with oil. Cf. also Sbeviith 8: qui capite dolet, aut quern in 
vatit scabies, ungual se oieo etc. Gebser, p. 403. 
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presbyters be tender-hearted, merciful to all, con- | 
Ter ting the erring (see James y. 19), visiting all 
%oho are tick (iirujKerrrdpevoi n&vraq aoBevcig) ; not 
neglecting the widow or orphan or needy. (see Jas. 
L 27), and providing always what is good in the 
tight of God, abstaining from all respect of pertont 
(see James ii. 1, 9), not sharp in judgment, 
knowing that we are all tinners'' (see James iii. 
2). The reference to James in brackets warrants 
the presumption that Polycarp was familiar with 
our Epistle, and the extract shows that at that 
early day the duty of visiting the sick had been 
devolved on the presbyters. —The direction that 
the sick should summon the presbyters ( Plural ) 
accords with the practice of our Lord who sent 
forth His Twelve Apostles and seventy disciples 
two and two (Mark vi. 7; Lukex. 1).—The direc¬ 
tion would nardly have been given, if it could 
not be complied with. James, as bishop of Jeru¬ 
salem, presided over elders there (Acta xxi. 18) 
and his language warrants the conclusion that 
presbytert had been ordained in the principal 
cities.—Without discussing the question who 
these presbyters were, the second order of the 
ministry or the first, the great fact remains that 
the visitation of the sick is an important part of 
ministerial activity, and that it is the duty of the 
tick (whether in body or in soul) to summon their 
spiritual advisers to their side. This is an im¬ 
portant consideration, for in large parishes and 
especially in large cities weeks may sometimes 
elapse before the report of a parishioner’s sick¬ 
ness reaches their ears; if the sick are not visited 
under those circumstances, they must not blame 
their minister for remissness if they have failed 
to inform him of their sickness and to summon 
him to their side. 

Our passage establishes the fact that anointing 
the sick with prayer accompanying it was prac¬ 
tised in the Apostolic Church. The Apostles in 
virtue of the extraordinary and miraculous 
powers delegated to them by Christ, healed 
many, after having anointed them with oil. Cf. 
Acts vi. 18 with Matth. x. 1-8 and Luke ix. 1-6. 
The miraculous gift of healing continued for 
some time in the Church. See 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9. 
.James refers to this miraculous power of healing, 
'which in its application however was not abso¬ 
lute, but dependent on the will of God; although 
applied in faith by the anointing presbyter and 
received in faith by the sick man, anointing did 
not heal him if he recovered his health, but 
:prayer charged with faith, and this iniplies that 
the matter of the sick man’s cure was referred 
to the will of God, who did what was best for the 
*tick , (Wordsworth), whether that was restoration 
to health or a Christian death. 

The practice of anointing with oil with a view 
-to recovery from sickness was continued in the 
Eastern and Western Churches, even after the 
‘Church had lost the miraculous gift of healing. 
It is continued in the Eastern Church for this 
purpose to this day, but the Church of England 
■and other Reformed communions have abandoned 
the practice, because they perceived that the 
effect mentioned by St. James, viz. his recovery 
did not ordinarily ensue from the anointing with 
•oil, and that the miraculous gift of healmg as 
well as other miraculous gifts granted to the 
Apostles, had been removed from the Church. 


The Church of Rome however retains the prac¬ 
tice of anointing the sick with oil but perverte4 
the design for which it had been instituted (vii: 
recovery from sickness), into that of a sacrament 
conveying grace to the soul, the sacrament of 
extreme unction, which is certainly one of the 
most audacious perversions of Scripture on 
record. See Alford and Wordsworth. Words¬ 
worth : “ The Apostle St. James had enjoined the 
practice with a view to the recovery of the sick; 
as Cardinal Cajetanus allows, in his note on the 
passage, where he says: “Hsec verba nonloqu- 
untur de Sacramentali unctione eztremm tmcti- 
onie," but the Church of Rome prescribes, in the 
Councils of Florence ( A. D. 1488) and Trent (1661), 
that the anointing snould not take place except 
where recovery is not to be looked for (Council of 
Trent, Sess. 14, “qui lam periculose decumbunt tti 
in exitu vitse constituti videantur ”), and therefore 
she calls this anointing “ extreme unction," and 
“ sacramentum exeuntium " and she regards it as 
a sacrament conveying grace to the soul. Thus, 
on the one hand, the Greek Church is a witness 
by her present practice, that the anointing was 
designed with a view to bodily recovery; and the 
Roman Church, on the other hand, is a witness, 
that the miraculous effects on the body, which were 
wrought in primitive times through the instru¬ 
mentality of those who anointed the Bick, and 
which accompanied that unction, have ceased"— 
See this whole subject discussed in my article 
“An account of Extreme Unction" Princeton Re¬ 
view, Vol. XXXVII. No. 2, April, 1865.—M.]. 

Vxe. 16. Confess therefore your sins 
transgressions) to one another.—This in¬ 
unction is general: it is the generalization of 
the preceding sentence. Cajetanus rightly ob¬ 
serves: “nec hie est sermo de confessions sacra¬ 
mentali;" but the clause implies also the fact 
that James knew nothing of such a eonfessio , or 
he would have said: “ Confess your sins to the 
presbyters,” of whom he had just been speaking. 
As to the sins here referred to, Huther understands 
sins in general as violation of the Divine law, in 
opposition to Wolf, who explains them as offences 
against one another, Matth. xviii. 15. Bengel: 
“ JEgrotus et quisquis offendit , jubetur confaeri; 
offensus , orate." But, the particular sins which 
are meant here, at least primarily, may be ga¬ 
thered from the whole Epistle; the reference is 
to the whole Judaistic movement which in so 
many respects had made them sick and feeble. 
But the thought has also the more general import 
that the confession of certain known transgres¬ 
sions is at once an unburdening of the conscience 
and a furtherance of prayer in the case of those 
who are thus drawn into the Christian fellow- 
feeling of guilt and thus also the preliminary 
condition both of forgiveness and of spiritual 
(and often even of bodily) healing. How many 
a germinating madness and suicide, how many a 
heart-languor and disorder which vexes the 
members and weighs down the body was to be 
obviated by this mutual effect of confession and 
intercession! But James had more particularly 
in view the hurts which were then troubling 
Israel Both the confession and the intercession 
were to be mutual. 

That ye may be healed.—This healing is 
understood spiritually by Grotius and al, spin* 
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tually and corporeally by Schneckenburger and 
aL, corporeally only by de Wette, Huther and al. 
As nothing is said here of the forgiveness of sins, 
the promise of healing implies evidently also spi¬ 
ritual healing: but the idea “that ye may be 
healed theocratically ” is probably predominant. 
“It is to be remembered that the prayer of the 
presbyters does not exclude the common inter¬ 
cession of Christians and that the efficacy attri¬ 
buted to the latter is not less than that attributed 
to the former.” Huther. [This is one of the 
passages adduced by the Latin Church for the 
necessity of confessing sins to a priest. Alford 
cites Corn.-a-Lapide s exegesis as a specimen of 
the way in which the Romish doctrine is de¬ 
duced. “ Allerutrum , id est, homo homing aimilis 
timili, fraier fratri confitemini, puta tacerdoti , gut 
licet officio sit superior , natura tamen est par , infirmi - 
tale ttmdUf obligations confitendi aequalis.” —M.]. 

The prayer. . . . availe th much. —A say¬ 
ing of the power of genuine prayer designed to 
encourage them to adopt the recommendations 
previously set forth, i. e. both mutual confession 
of sins and mutual intercession. The great effi¬ 
cacy of such intercession is still further brought 
about by the position of iroXv etc. and by the 
gnomic and asyndetical structure of the sentence. 


Of a righteous man, of a p’TO in the theo¬ 
cratic sense* t. e. not one “ in a state of righteous¬ 
ness ” as Hofmann expresses it, for “ the state of 
righteousness” denotes an ontological, passive 
condition, while in the case of the theocratically 
righteous every thing turns on actuality, on the 
living faith, on the living God and His word of 
life. The species of these righteous men is the 
same in the Old Testament and in the New; they 
are men of living, energetic faith (Rom. iv), 
although the righteous man of the New Testa¬ 
ment has the advantage of an objective as well 
as of a subjective Teheuxnq. Hence Elias may 
here be held up to the Christians as the pattern 
of a real man of prayer. 

Inwardly effectual (working).— bepyov- 
ftbnj causes not little difficulty and has given rise 
to a great variety of opinions among commenta¬ 
tors. A main point to be determined is whether 
bepynv/ibq ought to be taken as an epithet to 
dfcywf, as the majority of commentators take it, 
or as a pure participial definition of the verb 
tcyvet (go Pott, de Wette, Huther, who are however 
»i variance with respect to the sense). Pott: 
“Prayer is able to work much” or “prayer is 
able to work much and worketh much.” de 
Wette: “if it becomes energetic.” Huther: 
“In its energy” or “in its working.” But all 
this is rather tautological unless it be made to 
denote a theurgic operation, which is inadmissi¬ 
ble. The adjectival construction may be taken 
passively or actively, or in the most literal sense 
as a middle, as a kind of Hithpael. Prayer may 
be considered passively as coanimated by the 
Jfrajer of him for whom it is offered (Oecume- 
ains), as moved by the Holy Spirit, inspired 
(Michmlis), as penetrated by faith (Carpiov), as 
animated and attended by impulse to work 
[Werktrieb, so Calvin and Gebser]. Taken ac¬ 
tively the idea of bepyovptvq coincides more or 
kas with btpryfc or bepy6$ (see Luke xxii. 44 
hrrvfa). So Luther: “if it is earnest;” Vul¬ 


gate: “aaaidua,” and similarly many others. On 
the other hand, Huther contends that this con¬ 
struction is contrary to N. T. usage, while Wies- 
inger maintains that this usage may be substan¬ 
tiated and refers to the proofs supplied by Wahl. 
We believe that the N. T. middle bepyiopcu (Rom. 
vii. 6; 2 Cor. i. 6; iv. 12; Gal. v. 6; Eph. iii. 
20; Col. i. 29; 1 Thess. ii. 18; 2 Thess. ii. 7) de¬ 
notes according to the Hebrew and Christian 
conception a passivo-active working,». e. a work¬ 
ing set in motion by a previously experienced 
impulse. This in malam partem applies to the 
lusts in the members (Rom. vii. 5), to the mystery 
of iniquity (2 Thess. ii. 7), in bonam partem to the 
subjective aurrjpia (2 Cor. i. 6), to the subjective 
moris (Gal. v. 6), to the vital energy in believers 
(Eph. iii. 20), tp the energy of Christ in believers , 
(Col. i. 29), to the word of God appropriated by 
men (1 Thess. ii. 13); in both respects, to death 
and life (2 Cor. iv. 12). The Active however is 
used with reference to God Eph. i. 11; Phil. ii. 
13; Gal. ii. 8; 1 Cor. xii. 6; of His Spirit 1 Cor. 
xii. 11; also of Satan Eph. ii. 2. It follows from 
this clearly marked usage of the word that we 
must also take dkyois with the predication bepyov- 
pbtj as indicating an efficiency effected or an 
impulse impelled. The idea doubtless imports 
the full tension of the praying spirit under its 
absolute obedience (yielding to) to the Divine 
impulse. And in this respect there is here an 
allusion to the idea of the miraculously potent 
prayer which works the bepyJjpara. [The Apos¬ 
tle’s idea expressed in plain words, seems to be 
that prayer in order to lead to outward effects, 
must work inwardly in grateful adoration of and 
fervent love and humble resignation to God; 
otherwise prayer is only a hollow, unmeaning 
and inefficacious uttering of words. Luther in 
his terse language hits the point, when he says 
in some place that “he who prays must feel that 
he is a beggar .” Absolute submission to the will 
of God is of course the very soul of prayer, and 
the true Christian never engages in prayer with¬ 
out the pious sentiment: “Not my will, but 
Thine be done.” Wordsworth remarksThe 
martyrdom of St. James himself affords a beau¬ 
tiful comment on these words, especially where 
it is related that after he had been cast down by 
his enemies from the pediment of the Temple and 
they were stoning him, he fell on his knees and 
prayed for them, and some, who stood by, said, 
adopting the very words of this Epistle—“Hold, 
what do ye? tbx^Tai Mp vpuv 6 6iitaio$” 
“the.?i«*man is praying for you.” See Intro¬ 
duction.—M.]. 

Ver. 17. Blias was a man of like passions.. 

—dpoioiraftK does not exactly signify that Eliaa 
had the capacity of suffering, or his real sufferings 
(Laurentius, Schneckenburger), but “of like- 
condition and nature” (Wiesinger and Huther). 
is hardly adequate in point of sense. In Acta 
xiv. 15 there is certainly an implied emphasis on. 
the dependence and restraints of human nature 
as contrasted with the Being of God. Moreover 
in Wisd. vii. 8 the reference to the earth imports, 
not so much equality of kind as equality of con¬ 
dition. In the case of Elias the term “like 
passions” or liability to being affected, points at 
least to his capacity of suffering and temptabl 
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And he prayed a prayer [with prayer].— 
Analogous to the Hebrew idiom of producing in¬ 
tensification by placing the Infinitive of the verb in 
juxtaposition with the Indicative, or by connect¬ 
ing the latter with the noun Gen. ii. 17 
J"V)QfV Considering that Huther himself ob- 

T 

serves that this form serves to bring out the 
verbal idea, it is difficult to account for his oppo¬ 
sition to the exposition of Wiesinger and al., that 
the prayer of Elias was an earnest prayer. 
[Huther, I presume, objects to the introduction 
of a new word. The prayer of Elias was genuine 
prayer, prayer charged with hkpytia. —M.J. 

That it might not rain. —fipkxuv is imper¬ 
sonal. [The gen. of the intent. See Winer, p. 
843.—M.]. 

And it did not rain in the land [on the 
earth].—Considering the 0. T. colouring of the 
whole Epistle we may be allowed to translate 
M rife yfft with Grotius and aL “in the land,” 
but Huther retains Luther’s rendering “on 
earth,” Schneckenburger compares this weighty 
saying with Gen. i. 8: “ fiat lux et facta est lux.* 1 
But there remains the important difference that 
here the reference is not to an authoritative com¬ 
mand ( Machtspruch ). 

[Three years and six months. —Words¬ 
worth: equal to 42 months or 1260 days, a chro¬ 
nological period of suffering. See Rev. xi. 8. 
-M.]. 

Vkr. 18. And the heaven gave rain. —A 

personifying, vivid mode of expression, remind¬ 
ing us of the prophetic style, Hos. ii. 21, 22. 

And the earth brought forth her fruit. 
—This was really the immediate purpose of the 
rayer. pXaordvu [properly an intransitive verb, 
ut used transitively—M.], a transitive verb: it 
let spring up, *. e . it put, brought forth. An ap¬ 
plication of what is related 1 Kings xvii. 1; xviii. 
1, 42 etc. The positive announcement of the 
drought may have led James to draw the reason¬ 
able inference that Elias had prayed for it, al¬ 
though we have no record to that effect, and 
tradition had probably anticipated his inference. 
Such a completion is however very different from 
a discrepancy (Huther). The second apparent 
difference is as follows: in 1 Kings xviii. 1, Elijah 
is said to have foretold and to have been instru¬ 
mental in bringing about the return of rain in 
the third year, while our passage affirms that it 
did not rain on the earth for three years and six 
months. Seeing that Luke iv. 25 and the tract 
Jalcut Simconi give the same duration, it would 
seem that that space of time was the uniform 
Jewish tradition. The explanation lies mani¬ 
festly in the fact that 1 Kings xviii. specifies the 
real famine according to its duration. But it 
stands to reason that the famine did not begin 
until one year after the announcement of the 
drought, viz. after the failure of the early and 
the latter rain. During the first year the people 
were still living on the harvest of the preceding 
year. Jewish tradition consequently added one 
year to the period of time mentioned in a general 
way in 1 Kings in order to mark the whole 
period between the two announcements of Elijah. 
Benson’s solution of the difference is somewhat 
different but not very clear. He says: “accw- 
ratior serioris traditioni$ computation ducitur a tem¬ 


pore non pluvite primum cess an tit, ted ultimum ante 
siccitatcm cadmtis , quam dimidio fere anno distort m 
promptu est.** That is, the first year of the 
drought is not added to the famine of about two 
and a half years’ duration, but the half year 
from the first failure of rain to the last fall of 
rain immediately preceding. Wiesinger is satis¬ 
fied with Benson’s calculation, but Huther insists 
upon the discrepancy, because according to the 
statement of James, the drought began immedi¬ 
ately after Elijah’s praying. But the narrative 
itself contains intimations that the drought did 
not at once produce famine, 1 Kings xvii. 7; ch. 
xviii. 5. [Benson observes, however, that the 
words “ in the third year” of 1 Kings xviii. 1 do 
not necessarily refer to the duration of the ft- 
mine, but most naturally date back to the re¬ 
moval of Elijah to Zarephath, ch. xvii. 8 etc; cf 
the same “many days” in ch. xvii. 16, where in¬ 
deed a variation is “for a full jrear.” Alford. 
—M.l. But far more important is the question 
why James selects just this example of an answer 
to prayer from the history of Israel. The great¬ 
est stress seems to lie on his intercession of pity, 
which was the more edifying as an example be¬ 
cause the readers of the Epistle were wont to 
consider Elijah as a censurer. A drought had 
for a long time come also upon the spiritual life 
of Israel; the readers were therefore encour¬ 
aged to pray with the faith of an Elijah for a rain 
of grace to fall on their people. The prophet's 
first prayer is mentioned first, in order to furnish 
them with a forcible illustration that prayer is 
heard and answered, and perhaps also to show 
them how the real men of prayer in Israel were 
independent of and superior to the evil frame of 
mind which kept the populace in a ferment. 
Moreover the general tendency of Elijah’s pray¬ 
ers was hostile to the apostasy of Israel, and the 
zeal of their believing men of prayer was now to 
be directed against the new apostasy which con¬ 
sisted in an obdurate opposition to the Gospel 
(see ch. iv. 4; Rom. xi. 1-6). 

Conclusion replete with promise . vv. 19, 20. 

Ver. 19. My brethren, if any among yon 
should have strayed from the truth.— 
“ This imports not a single practical aberration, 
but an alienation from the Christian principle of 
life, an inward apostasy from the Myof dfajdeiac, 
of which the Christian is begotten (ch. i. 18), dis¬ 
closing itself in a single course of life. Cf. Luke 
i. 16,17, v. 20.” Huther. But the tenor of the 
whole Epistle constrains us to define this aber¬ 
ration still farther as an aberration into Judaistio 
and chiliastic doings and fanatico-seditious lusts. 
[nXavTjdr/ is passive and Alford rightly remarks 
“ that there is no reason why the passive signi¬ 
fication should not be kept, especially when we 
remember our Lord’s warning, phkirrre ph rii 
vpdq n7javf/oy” —M.]. 

And one should convert him, to the 
truth, from which he has strayed in peril of 
apostasy. 

Ver. 20. Let him know [know ye—M.].— 
He that converts is to know the importance cf 
his action and what a blessing rests upon it 
The word, as to its form, is a hypothetical an¬ 
nouncement or promise to him who is found thus 
doing, but' as to its contents it is a general sen¬ 
tence or a sententious encouragement to all con- 
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joined with the promise of a prise to those who 
act upon it. On this account iirterpb\xic is re¬ 
peated after brt. 

That he who converteth a sinner. —The 
person who has strayed through delusion from 
the truth, considered from a practical point of 
▼iew. Let the readers know that all those who 
hare strayed in part or entirely from the truth 
are sinners according to the emphatic theocratic 
idea: doomed to the death-ban. This weighty 
part of the word is weakened by Huther’s re¬ 
mark, “that the reference is no longer to the 
person who has gone astray but to the whole 
genus to which the Christian who has strayed 
from the truth belongs as species .” The two 
ideas: delusion and dogmatical apostasy and 
practical ruin must not be separated on the 
theocratical ground, nor must the former kind 
be subordinated to the latter as species, although 
the practical and the theocratic form of ruin may 
alternately predominate. 

Shall save a soul from death.—From 
death, as in ch. i. 16 and throughout the New 
Testament, from subjective damnation as it is 
inherent in the personality itself, defined more¬ 
over negatively with respect to the subject as the 
loss of the true life, of the true destination and 
sphere of life; a moral dissolution of the onto¬ 
logical life eternally self-generating itself, as on 
the other hand the true life generates life. A 
soul The naked, inward existence of the per¬ 
sonality itself, man in all his capacity of suffer¬ 
ing and salvation and need of help. He shall 
tore the sotd. The conversion of the apostate is 
the conversion of a sinner; this has as its conse¬ 
quence his deliverance from death, because he is 
in the way of death and is overtaken before he 
finally falls into the snares of death. We need 
not stop to show that this presupposes Divine 
redemption as the salvation to which he is con¬ 
verted and the Divine cooperation of the Word 
and of the Holy Spirit as the means of Balvation 
whereby he is converted. In the battle of faith 
between t|ie believing readers of the Epistle and 
their half-believing and unbelieving brethren 
the pint at issue turns therefore not upon dog¬ 
matical disputes of the synagogue, but solely and 
purely on the salvation of poor souls from eter¬ 
nal death, and not only on this but along with 
the salvation of many individuals, pn the re¬ 
moval of a universal curse. 

And shall cower a multitude of sins.— 
That is, the averting of a general ruin is brought 
about by the faithful salvation of many indivi¬ 
duals. This covering of sins (cf. X Pet. iv. 8; 
Prov. x. 12) KaXimruv contains doubtless refer¬ 
ence in an enlarged sense, to the Hebrew HD3. 

T * 

to cover, cover over sms, i. e. to forgive, Ps. 
xxxii. 1 and elsewhere. But considering that 
such absolute covering of sin is the prero¬ 
gative of God, it is probably better to think here 
of instrumental covering T03 which is also 

used more especially of different means and 
mediators of atonement; not only of the cover 
of the ark, of sacrifice, of the high-priest, but 
also of the very sins to be atoned for (Ex. xxx. 
16: Is. xlvii. 11), and also especially or the per¬ 
son interceding, Ex. xxxii. 30. The last passage 


strikes us as peculiarly important. Moses effect¬ 
ed the reconciliation of his people not as a 
sacrifice, not as high-priest, but by intercession, 
L e. by the subjective mediation of the objective 
atonement This objective atonement therefore 
is here assumed, just as the former expression, 
he shall save, presupposes objective salvation. 
The believing Jews are to become intercessors 
for their poor people, become instrumental to 
bring about its real atonement Believers parti¬ 
cipate in the atoning work of Christ as in His 
sufferings and intercession not as causa media - 
ioria but as causa organica. But the commenta¬ 
tors are at variance whether the reference here 
is to the sins of the converters or to those of the 
converted. Erasmus and al. take it thus: by 
his good work he shall obtain remission of his 
sins with God. The Jews held (Joma fol. 87): 
“ quicunque multos ad justitiam adducit , per qus 
manus non perpetratur peccatum” Augusti: He 
will obtain forgiveness on the part of men; his 
own offenceB will not be remembered. With 
more reason the majority of commentators refer 
the words to the sins of the converted. But the 
reference is not solely to the particular sins of 
the persons to be converted, and not even to their 
personal offences. nTaflog denotes fulness, an 
entire mass taken as a unit, and the dpapriai are 
the offences requiring to be atoned for. The 
reference is consequently to the total national 
guilt of Israel. To be sure, it is not referred to 
with greater distinctness or more clearly defined 
than by rd nlrfiog, because James, according to 
ch. v. 1, could no longer hope for the immediate 
salvation of all Israel, but foresaw, like Paul, a 
great judgment on their obduracy. But it was, 
still his duty pitifully to wrestle with the judgment 
and to save a fulness (multitude) of souls and to 
atone for their sins. But whereas a common, na¬ 
tional guilt is ever growing, and whereas this work¬ 
ing of the curse can be broken only by means of the 
atonement, the observation of Huther is ground¬ 
less “that this does not describe the sins which 
the dfiapruXdg would still commit and which are 
now prevented by means of his conversion (Pott: 
il multa futura impediet”), but the whole multitude 
of sins which he had committed before his con¬ 
version.” This restriction misapprehends the 
progressive nature of guilt, not to say anything 
of the circumstance, that the reference is no 
longer exclusively to the sins of converted indi¬ 
viduals. The conclusion of the Epistle shows in 
general, as we have seen repeatedly before, that 
the usual exposition does by no means come up 
to the lofty stand-point and point of view of 
James. De Wette takes objection to the strong 
idea nfaftog, saying that the reference is only to 
aberration and not to viciousness of life and 
seeks to arrange his assertion by inferences; 
Stolz asserts that the sinner’s amendment of life 
has the effect of consigning to oblivion his former 
transgressions; even Wiesinger and Huther re¬ 
strict the import of the passage in two ways: 
“ the reference is only to the multiform sin of 
the aforesaid converted individual and only to 
the circumstance that the converter becomes by 
his conversion the occasion of God forgiving his 
sins. “ But our passage reminds us of the rela¬ 
tion of Paul to his people, Rom. ix. 8; xi. 14. 
And as James, according to Acta, exhibited a 
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peculiar fidelity in working for the salvation of 
his people, and, according to tradition, interceded 
for them with God, so at the conclusion of the 
Epistle he here invites the whole believing part 
of his people to engage in intercession and in the 
work of salvation, that many individuals might 
be saved from death, and a multitude of sins 
might be atoned for. The whole Epistle shows 
that he confines himself solely to human saving 
and atoning as a medium of bringing back the 
people to the true Redeemer and Reconciler, but 
he deems it of peculiar importance that the 
brethren must not fail to do their part in the 
work. Of course his words, in their sententious 
form, are also here so construed, that they possess 
a general and eternally valid apostolical signifi¬ 
cance ; but as it was the duty of the expositor 
throughout the course of his exposition to give 
prominence to the noble historical import of this 
Epistle, which has been only too much missed 
and neglected, so he does at its conclusion. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The long-suffering patience required of the 
followers of Jesus is a duty of so wide a range, 
that the discharge of it, at least under many cir¬ 
cumstances, would be too much for human 
strength, if the strength of their faith and hope 
were not animated by the thought of the nearness 
of the Lord’s coming. Therefore the words “the 
ooming of the Lord is nigh” ought to be con¬ 
stantly before our eyes. While the Christians of 
the Apostolic Age were perhaps too much in¬ 
clined to consider the coming of Christ to be 
near at hand in a literal sense, the Christian 
sense of our own age suffers this great final 
event to stand too much in the background and 
substitutes for it in most instances a mere indi¬ 
vidual hope of salvation immediately after death. 
The more we learn again that we belong “to 
men also that love His appearing” (2 Tim. iv. 8) 
in the Apostolic acceptation of the term, the 
easier we shall find the practice of Christian 
patience and endurance in view of this the only 
satisfactory final development of the drama of 
history. 

2. James as well as our Lord Himself (Matth. 
xiii. and elsewhere), saw the kingdom of grace 
reflected and portrayed in the kingdom of nature. 
The disciple of Jesus may learn much from 
the diligent and patient waiting of the husband¬ 
man. 

8. The heroes of faith of the Old Testament 
are regarded by James also in the light of pat¬ 
terns to the Christian in his course, just as in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ch. xi. xii.)^ The rule 
that the way through suffering leads to glory, is 
in reality as valid under the Old Testament as 
under the New. Cf. Luke xxiv. 26; Acts xiv. 
22 . 

4. James begins (ch. i. 12) and endq (ch. v. 
11) his Epistle with a beatitude, just as our 
Lord began (Matth. v. 8) and ended (Jno. xx. 
29). His instructions with similar beatitudes. 
The introduction of the example of Job is the more 
remarkable because this is the only place in the 
New Testament where his history is referred to. 

6. The dehortation from frivolous swearing is 
intimately and naturally connected with the 


notice of endurance and patience, which precedes 
it. Those who are impatient and discontented 
will readily curse and swear in their violence, 
while those who possess their souls in patience 
will also in this respect guard their mouth and 
keep their lips. The context shows abundantly 
that James does not absolutely prohibit all swear¬ 
ing, but only those oaths which men take when 
they are not as patient as Job (Job ii. 10), but as 
impatient as Job (ch. iii. 1), when they curse 
their day. Like Christ, (Matth. xxiii. 16-22) 
the Apostle condemns light and trifling swearing 
and specifies severhl examples thereof. Had he 
intended to forbid swearing by the name of God, 
he would doubtless have mentioned this first and 
most weighty oath before all others. But con¬ 
sidering that the law expressly enjoined swear¬ 
ing by the name of the Lord (Numb. vi. 18, b; 
x. 20) and that the prophets referred to this 
8wearing as the characteristic of the servants of 
the Lord (Is. lxv. 16; Jer. xii. 16; xvi. 14, 15), 
it is d priori highly improbable that James, who 
was penetrated through and through by the 
spirit of the Old Testament, should have intended 
to forbid also this oath. Swearing by the name of 
God is not only permitted but often becomes ne¬ 
cessary in an imperfect state of society because 
of the sins of men, although it belongs Burely 
to the ideal of the kingdom of God that no oath 
will be required in it and that yea and nay are 
as reliable as an oath. In this respect we may 
say, that the Christian, if the civil authority 
requires him to take an oath, is necessitated to 
do so only in consequence of his sojourn in the 
midst of this sinful and wicked world. In a cer¬ 
tain sense we may say of oaths what Paul said 
of the law that tCjv irapafi&oeuv X&P IV npoorrtbi 
Gal. iii. 19. Cf. Lange on Matth. v. 88-87, and 
on the Hebrew formula of oaths in general 
Rfietschi in Herzog’s R. E. III. p. 713 sqq. 

6. Genuine Christian faith is distinguished 
by becoming equanimity in good and evil days, 
as prescribed by James (ch. v. 13) and illus¬ 
trated inter alia by Paul (Phil. iv. 10-20). With¬ 
out Christ man is very apt to despond under 
suffering and equally prone to become elated 
with prosperity. The true Christian will in 
suffering seek’ consolation in prayer and so en¬ 
joy his prosperity that God is glorified thereby. 

7. The visitation and comforting of the sick is 
one of the most natural and important parts of 
the cura pculoralix. For special directions con¬ 
sult the works on pastoral and practical theology 
of HUffell, Harms, Nitzsch, Palmer and al. 
[Also Burnet, on the Pastoral Care, Wilson’s 
Paroehialia , Vmtatio Infirmorum and Yinet—M.]. 
On the true Christian frame of mind on the sick¬ 
bed compare an essay by N. Beets, translated 
from the Dutch in the Jahrbuch des rheinixch-wetl- 
phalischen Schriftvereins , 1862, p. 1 etc. [Also an 
excellent work, published anonymously, entitled 
“Sickness, its trials and blessings,” New York: 
1857.—M.]. 

8. Only by confining oneself to the sound of 
the words (w. 14-16), it is possible to find here 
the precepts of extreme unction and auricular 
confession in the sense of the Roman Catholic 
Church. See under Exegetical and Critical. 
James refers plainly to miraculous recovery and 
to the mutual confession of offenoes among bre- 
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thren in the event of one having failed in his 
duty towards another. On the other hand there 
exists also an Ultra-Protestantism and Anti- 
Romanism, which deems the use of both, these 
means of grace altogether superfluous and al¬ 
most prohibits them, which is likewise without 
blessing. The decrease of the gift of miracles is 
sorely no proof of the increase of faith, and the 
entire discontinuance of mutual confession of 
sins is a sad token of the want of humility and 
brotherly love. Cf. Heriog’s R, E. Article Oe- 
l*ng. 

9. It may be very superstitious and uncharita¬ 
ble to assume a direct connection of a certain 
sin and a certain disease; cf. Jno. ix. 3. But it 
is also very superficial to deny all connection 
between sin and disease. If there were no sins 
in the world, there would certainly be no 
plagues. The sick man consequently does well, 
if he recalls on the sick-bed first of all his own 
sins and seeks to obtain their forgiveness. For¬ 
giveness of sins and recovery from sickness are 
in many respects more closely connected than 
most people think and therefore both are pro¬ 
mised to the citizen of the celestial common¬ 
wealth, Is. xxxiii. 24. 

10. The duty of brotherly exhortation ad¬ 
dressed to blacksliding brethren (vv. 19, 20), so 
warmly recommended by the Apostle, has also 
been enjoined by our Lord and the Apostles else¬ 
where (cf. Matth. xviii. 16-18; 1 These, v. 14; 
2 These, iii. 13-16; Heb. x. 24). The writings 
of pagan moralists contain also excellent direc¬ 
tions concerning the manner how suoh friendly 
reproof should be administered. See e. g. Plu¬ 
tarch, de discrim, amici et adulatoris pp. 244-276, 
sdiL Rusk,; Cicero, de amicitia cap. 24, 25. A 
striking proof of the blessing which may attend 
such a work of love towards the salvation of an 
almost lost soul, and of the manner how this 
duty should be discharged, is found in the well- 
known legend 44 John and the robber-chief,” told 
by Clem. Alex., quit divet talvut , cap. 42. But 
James shows himself throughout this Epistle as 
an exemplar of ardent Christian zeal for con¬ 
verting sinners from the error of their way and for 
saving souls from death. His words open a wide 
field and a glorious prospect to Christian philan¬ 
thropy and the specific cure of souls. Hence Z win- 
gii and Herder are not wrong in their criticisms 
on the conclusion of this Epistle; the former say¬ 
ing: 44 Jntigni doctrina veluti colophone epistolam 
•bsolvit” and the latter: 44 The conclusion, the 
strongest assurance, is like a seal affixed to the 
testament.”— 

[On the connection of w. 12, 18 with v. 11. 
Bp. Sanderson, (Lectures on Oaths, vii. 11): 
“Set the examples of ancient prophets and holy 
inea before your eyes. If ye suffer adversity, 
imitate their patience. If in all things, you can¬ 
not attain to that perfection, yet thus far at 
least, except ye be very negligent, you may go 
with ease; above all things, take heed lest too 
impatient of your grief, or too much transported 
with your joy, ye break forth into rash oaths, to 
the dishonour of God and shame of Christian 
conversation. But rather contain yourselves, 
whether troubled or rejoicing, within the bounds 
of Modesty; mingle not Heaven and earth, let not 
•U things be filled with your oaths and clamours; 


rif you affirm a thing, let it be with calmness, and 
a mere affirmation or negation. But if either of 
these passions be more impetuous, and strive to 
overflow the narrow channels of your bosoms, it 
will be your wisdom to let it forth unto the glory 
of God. Do you demand by what means ? 1 
will tell you: It any among you afflictedt Let 
not his impatience break forth into Oaths and 
Blasphemies, the Flood-gates of wrath; but 
rather let him pray, and humbly implore God 
that He would vouchsafe him Patience, till His 
heavy hand be removed. It any merryt Let 
him not bellow it forth in Oaths, like a Baccha¬ 
nalian, but rather sing it in Hymns and Psalms 
unto the praise of God: Who hath made his cup 
to overflow, and crowned him with happy days.” 

Babrow: .(Serm. XV. vol. I. p. 329). 44 In 
these words St. James doth not mean universally 
to interdict the use of oaths: for that in some 
cases is not only lawful, but very expedient, yea 
needful, and required from us as a duty; but 
that swearing which our Lord had expressly pro¬ 
hibited to His disciples, and which thence, 
questionless, the brethren to whom St. James did 
write, did well understand themselves to forbear, 
having learnt so in the first Catechisms of Chris¬ 
tian institution; that is, needless and heedless 
swearing in ordinary conversation, a practice then 
frequent in the world, both among Jews and 
Gentiles; the invoking of God’s name, appealing 
to His testimony, and provoking .His judgment, 
upon any slight occasion, in common talk, with 
vain incogitancy, or profane boldness. From 
such practice the holy Apostle dehorteth in terms 
importing his great concernedness, and implying 
the matter to be of the highest importance: for, Be¬ 
fore all things, my brethren , do not swear ; as if he 
did apprehend this sin of all other to be one of 
the most heinous and pernioious. Could he have 
said more? would he have said so much, if he 
had not conceived the matter to be of exceeding 
weight and consequence?” 

V. 14. Hooker: Eccl. Polit . v. 25. 3. 44 The 
authority of the Priest’s calling is a furtherance, 
because if God had so far received him into 
favour as to impose upon him by the hands of 
man that office of blessing the people in His 
name, and making intercession to Him in theirs, 
which office he hath sanctified with His own most 
gracious promise, and ratified that promise by 
manifest actual performance thereof, when others 
before in like place have done the same; is not 
his very ordination a seal, as it were, to us, that 
the self-same Divibe Love that hath chosen the 
Instrument to work with, will by that Instrument 
effect the thing whereto He ordained it, in bless¬ 
ing His people, and accepting the prayers, which 
His servant offered up unto God for them?” 

V. 16. Hooker: vi. 47. “But the greatest thing 
which made men forward and willing upon their 
knees to confess whatsoever they had committed 
against God, and in no wise to be withheld from 
the same with any fear of disgrace, contempt or 
obloquy, which might ensue, was their fervent 
desire to be helped and assisted with the prayers 
of God’s saints. Wherein as St. James doth ex¬ 
hort unto mutual confession , alleging this only for 
a reason, that just men's devout prayert are of 
great avail with God; so it hath been heretofore 
the use of penitents for that intent to unburthen 
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their minds, even to private persons, and to crave 
their prayers.” He quotes the following beauti¬ 
ful passages from Ambrose de PoeniL II. 10, and 
Tertullian, de Poenit. c. 10. 

Ambrose: “Let thy mother the Church weep 
for thee, let her wash and bathe thy faults with 
her tears: our Lord doth love that many should 
become supplicants for one.” The reference is 
to voluntary penitents, who openly repented and 
confessed. 

Tertulliah: “Some few assembled make a 
Church, and the Church is as Christ Himself; 
when thou dost therefore put forth thy hands to 
the knees of thy brethren, thou touchest Christ, 
it is Christ unto whom thou art a suppliant; so 
when they pour out their tears over them, it is 
even Christ that taketh compassion; Christ 
which prayeth when they pray: neither can they 
be easily denied, for which the Son Himself is 
contented to become the suitor.” The reference 
is still to voluntary penitents. 

On private confession, Hooker asserts and af¬ 
terwards proves his assertion that the practice 
was unknown in the earliest and purest ages of 
the Church. “I dare boldly affirm, that for 
many hundred years after Christ the Fathers 
held no such opinion; they did not gather by our 
Saviour’s words any such necessity of seeking 
the priest’s absolution from sin, by secret and (as 
they now term it) sacramental confession: public 
confession, they thought necessary by way of 
discipline, not private confession, as in the nature 
of a sacrament, necessary.” Eccl. Pol. VL 4, 6. 
-M.]. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Vv. 7-12. Christian long-suffering immeasura¬ 
bly different from stoical insensibility.—The 
Lord’s coming a consolation to the godly, a terror 
to the ungodly.—What the Christian, and espe¬ 
cially. the minister of the Gospel, may learn from 
the husbandman.—“Behold, the husbandman” 
etc. an excellent text for missionary discourses; 
waiting for the Lord should be 1, desired, 2, pa¬ 
tient, 8, active, and 4, hopeful.—Rainy seasons 
must precede the day of harvest both in the king¬ 
dom of nature and in that of grace.—Christians, if 
.opposed, should not groan against one another, 
but pray so much the more to God the Lord.— 
The witnesses of the truth at once the patterns 
of its professors.—The blessedness of the suffer¬ 
ing; 1, the worth it possesses; 2, the price at 
which it is acquired.—The end of God’s ways a 
blessing to His people.—Lawful and unlawful 
use of oaths.—Christian love of the truth in re¬ 
lation to an unholy world. 

Starke :—A Christian patiently waits for the 
harvest of the promised riches of eternity, while 
meanwhile the early rain and the latter rain of 
the grace of Jesus Christ moistens and refreshes 
his often weary heart. 

Hedinqer:—H ope sows the seed and calmly 
sleeps on the pillow of Divine Providence until 
the time of harvest, i. e. of a gracious answer, v. 
7. Ps. xxviii. 7. 

Quesnel:— 0 sinner, how many iniquities clost 
thou commit behind the door, in secret. But be¬ 
hold, the Judge standeth at the door, Is. xxix. 15. 

Cramer: —We are not better than our fathers 


(1 Kings xix. 4); therefore the prophets and 
patriarchs, Christ and His Apostles teach us not 
only by words but by their deeds to be patient, 
Lam. iii. 26. 

Lanoii op.: —Suffering and patienoe are well 
conjoined, for the sufferings which we endure for 
God and for conscience’ sake, differ most from 
other sufferings in patience, 1 Cor. iv. 12. 

Osiakder: —The virtues of the saints are 
shown us in Holy Scripture, not that we may 
only marvel at them, but that we may imitate 
them, Heb. xiii. 7.—God had also bolides the 
Jewish people those who were His, who served 
Him in spirit and in truth. The Churoh of God 
is therefore not tied to a particular people or 
sect, Job. i. 1.—God will not remember the sins 
of believers (Is. xliii. 25), but always the good 
which they have done (Matth. xxv. 85).—Oaths 
should not be lightly used nor become habitual 
to us; yet nothing is less thought of in the world 
than this most important matter. 

Stier: —The whole period of the world’s du 
ration with its thousands of years of mankind 
upon earth is a mighty sowing for the final har¬ 
vest in which the earth, having received its seed 
from heaven, is to give its fruit to heaven. At 
the harvest we shall understand the ways of 
God. If many things are dark and confused to 
us now, let us wait only for the time of the ripen¬ 
ing ! This applies to every individual in respect 
of this life’s day of grace, it applies in its high¬ 
est and best sense to the true Christian who 
really lives for eternity. There passes through¬ 
out all Christendom, there lives in the hearts of 
all saints a constant presentation [t. t. making 
present—M.] of the end, and this is right; for 
the coolness with which we now reflect and con¬ 
sider and remove the Ust day to an indefinite 
distance, is rather a consequence of lukewarm 
faith, of love grown cool.— 

V. 10. We learn from this word, as we do here 
from James, that Job did really live like Noah, 
Daniel and all the prophets, and that the history 
of his sufferings is not a didactic poem, but genu¬ 
ine history. At that time indeed most people 
had only heard of him, for reading was then the 
prerogative of the learned, and even these had 
only in rare instances all the books of Holy 
Writ. Have we indeed read the book of Job 
aright? “A word, a man”—this [German! 
proverb alas has almost ceased to be true, and 
Keeping one’s word has fearfully decreased 
among men, because lightness has increased. 
Would that it could be said everywhere at least 
“A Christian, a word ” [t. e. a Christian, who 
pledges bis word, should attach to it the sanctity 
of an oath.—M.]. 

Jakobi: —Swearing is also still common 
amongst us and in order to guard against its 
abuse, Christian authorities have taken the oath 
under their supervision and, as it were, under 
their protection. But that oaths are so often 
required by the authorities, that most people, if 
required, take them lightly and thoughtlessly, 
that they are eager to take an oath in order to 
gain perchance some little advantage, that so 
many oaths and oathlike phrases are heard in 
common life, that the simple yea and nay with¬ 
out the confirmation of an oath have in many 
things and with many men almost lost their 
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power and value, all theee are so many sad and 
suspicious symptoms of wide-spread untruthful¬ 
ness and unreliability. 

Vibdibandt:—P atience in view of the blessed 
future in store for them, strengthening the heart 
against the temptation to impatience and mur¬ 
muring, and particularly to a vengeful groaning 
against the oppressor, this is the task of the fol¬ 
lowers of Christ and of the saints of God whose 
life bears testimony to God, who never leaves His 
own, in patience and hope that is not de¬ 
ceived. 

Neandeb:—E very word should be to the 
Christian what an oath is to others; there is no 
need of oaths, therefore, among true Christians, 
because each holds his word sacred and all recip¬ 
rocate among themselves the assurance that the 
word of each is tantamount to an oath. Thus it 
ought to be in a truly Christian congregation, 
wherein all mutually know one another as genu¬ 
ine Christians. 

Hicbssr (on w. 7,8):—A passage for the tcclt- 
m preuay militant .— 

(V. 10). Examples are peculiarly effective to 
strengthen us in suffering. They show us 1, the 
possibility of endurance, of victory by means of 
the strength of God; 2, the glory, the reward of 
those who have ended their warfare. 

Lisco (on wv. 7,11):—What exhorts us Chris¬ 
tians to be patient in tribulation ? 

V. 12. Swear not lightly I— 

Pobubsikt (on w. 7-9). The coming of the 
Lord in the light of our time, (on vv. 10, 11). 
Our gain from the sufferings of Christ (!!)—(on 
v. 12). Veracity the result of the fear of God. 

Vv. 7, 8. Text for the harvest feast [Thanks¬ 
giving Day in U. 8.—M.]. Wolf: Every earthly 
harvest-feast should renew our sense of the value 
of the hope of heaven. 

(w. 7-11. Epistle for the 24th Sunday after 
Trinity in the Grand Duchy of Hesse and else¬ 
where). 

Gbrok: —Three approved domestic remedies 
in adversity. 

Bockel :—Encouragement to the dignified en¬ 
durance of undeserved sufferings.—The power of 
a good example.— 

(On w. 13-20). Joy and grief must be sancti¬ 
fied by religion.—The power of prayer under 
suffering.—Christian rejoicing in God.—The 
Christian on the sick-bed.—The sick should send 
for the presbyter and not always expect him to 
come uncalled.—On the gift of miracles in the 
primitive Church.—The cause of its disappear¬ 
ance.—Duty and blessing of mutual confession 
of sins.—The con/ettio auricular it a caricature of 
the brotherly confession in the time of James.— 
The forgiveness of sins a chief requisite for the 
sick.—Intercession a duty of Christian love. 1. 
How much belongs to it. 2. How much is want¬ 
ing in it!—Elias a teacher of prayer. We see in 
kirn a righteous man who 1, prays; 2, prays 
earnestly; 3, whoso earnest prayer availeth 
much.—He that is saved himself should seek to 
gain others also.—The true Christian 1, is able; 
2, is bound to; 3, and will save souls from death. 
—Saving brotherly love: 1, how much it costs; 
2, how richly it recompenses. 

Starke: Quesxkl —The use of spiritual 


songs is gjpater than is thought Ps. lxix. 81, 
82. 

Cramer: —It should be our first business in 
sickness to turn to God and have prayeps offered 
for us, then send for the physician. 

Starks: —Maladies are the fruits of sins. 
Poor man, if thou hast spent the days of thy 
health in the service of sins, be not surprised if 
thy Creator takes hold of the rod of sickness in 
order to lead thee to better thoughts, Lev. xxvi. 
16 etc.—If you have offended or vexed wthers, be 
not ashamed to confess it. 

Hedinobr: —The prayer of the righteous 
availeth much, yet not everything. For God 
often sees that the granting of our prayers would 
be contrary to His will, nor salutary to ourselves, 
and it is often a great blessing, although not gen¬ 
erally recognized, that God refuses to grant our 
requests. 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9. 

Starke :—God is so good that He does not al¬ 
ways keep His power to Himself, but often equips 
also His children with it, Phil. iv. 13. 

Qubsnbl :—God gives us fruitful seasons and 
they are kept up by prayer, Acts. xiv. 17. 

Starke :—As the salvation of the soul is infi¬ 
nitely more precious than that of the body, so 
much the more is God pleased if we do more for 
our neighbour in the concerns of his soul than in 
those of his body, Heb. iii. 13. 

Hbdinoer Be not more merciful to thy neigh¬ 
bour’s ox and house than to his precious souL 
That thou pullest out of a Well, this, if on fire, thou 
puttest it out, but thou dost not counsel his soul 
in brotherly reproof though it fall into hell and 
burn in the most dreadful flames of sin. Those 
who love God promote also their neighbour’s 
salvation and lead the blind on an even path, 1 

Thess. v. 14. 

Lanqii op.: —Teachers are bound first and 
mostly to observe that which is the duty of all 
Christians, to wit, the real instruction of their 
hearers, 2 Tim. ii. 24.—Hearers arc greatly ho¬ 
noured if God counts them worthy to become also 
the spiritual fathers of spiritual children, 1 thess. 
v. 11. If a woe is uttered .on those who ruin 
others (Matth. xviii. 7), what will be the reward 
of grace to those who have been the instruments 
of God in the conversion of others! Dan. xii. 8. 


—Blessed is the man who is ready to be admon¬ 
ished and to be speedily turned from his error. 
He who thinks that in this redpect others have 
no right to speak to him, robs himself of the 
blessing which he might obtain through others. 

Stier: —Human song is of itself good and 
noble. The same God, who gave to the fowls of 
the air the voice with which they unconsciously 
praise Him, gave song to man. We remember 
how e. g. Luther rightly extols the science and 
gift of song. Who has received it, let him rejoice, 
who lacks it, let him seek, if possible, to waken 
it, for it is a good gift of the Creator which gene¬ 
rally belongs to human nature.—Would that our 
present presbyteries did consist of men who 
understood something more than to keep accounts! 
[Stier is a Presbyterian—M.J—Every Christian 
should be to his brother Christian a priest who 
receives the confession and dispenses the absolu¬ 
tion.—(vv. 19, 20). The greatest want and tho 
greatest work of faith.—The Lord alone can help, 
deliver, and save the souls. But He does it and 
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uses for that purpose instruments of^Iis power, 
vessels of His grace. Hence the Scripture hesi¬ 
tates not to attribute to us miserable sinners the 
salvation of our fellow sinners. The Apostle 
labours to save some among His people, Rom. xi. 
14. To Timothy, the bishop, he promises: “In 
doing this thou shall both save thyself, and them 
that hear thee.” 1 Tim. iv. 16. In like manner 
he refers to a wife that may save her husband, 
and to a husband that may save his wife, 1 Cor. 
vii. 16. yes, brethren, we may save one another, 
help one another from death to life: this is truly 
a great, the greatest and most precious promise 
of the rich grace of God to our poor soul. 

Jakobi: —Among our Christian brethren of 
another communion, from whom separated three 
hundred, years ago for liberty’s and conscience’ 
sake, the use of anointing with oil, recommended 
in our text, has been retained, and a devout sick 
man among them cannot rest until he has re- 
eeived this extreme unction at the priest’B hands. 
Now although we cannot help seeing in this prac¬ 
tice a complete misapprehension of these words 
of Holy Writ and a lamentable superstition, have 
we not, we ask, gone similarly astray, while 
there' continues among us the sad evil habit of 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper in so unconscious 
a state and of considering the taking of it imme¬ 
diately before death to be necessary , after the 
Holy Table bad often before been unfrequented 
for years ? 

N bander: —To excite more than one to repent¬ 
ance of a single sin, and thus to pave his way 
towards obtaining the forgiveness of one sin, is 
to draw him away from the whole sinful bias of 
his life and to restore in him the Btate of a new, 
Divine life. Thereby many sins, which plunged 
him into his former course, are covered. 

Viedebandt: —Pray for one another .„ Such a 
precept is not found in the catechism of worldly 
friendship. Alas, how much ungodly friendship. 
It is like thorn-hedges which have grown the one 
into the other, united as it were in order to pierce 
and to tear. Noxious bind-weed!—while the 
soul is tied, prayer is tied also. Patience in suf¬ 
fering flows from hope for joys. 

von Gerlach: (v. 13).—-Sadness and gladness 
arealike dangerous to the Christian; the devil 
takes advantage of every strong emotion to draw 
him away from God. Prayer and praise act like 
weapons against him.— 

Heubner (f. 13):—The value of spiritual 
songs as compared with worldly songs (v. 15). 
Faith is the soul of prayer: without that it is faint 
and dead.—Prayer is one of the most glorious 
expression of free-will.—We also, like Elias, may 
pray for temporal things—(vv. 19, 20). The in¬ 
finite value of a human soul.— 


Lisco: (vv. 13-18).—Of the abuse and the right 
use of the name of God^—Several Christian rules 
of life.—Prayer 1, in all the situations of life, 2, 
especially with the sick, 8, availeth much.—(vv. 
19, 20). Loving care for the conversion of sin¬ 
ners.—The blessed occupation of saving souls: 
1, the motives that should prompt us; 2, the 
manner how we should set to work; 8,the bless¬ 
ing that attends it 

Porubszkt: —True cheerfulness.—Faith gives 
health.—Of the fruit of prayer.—The conversion 
of sinners the most laudable work of faith.— 

[V, 10. Jortin:— History sacred and secular 
shows us men naturally as weak as we are, liable 
to the same temptations of vanity, conceit, pride, 
sensual affections, fear, wrath, envy and malice, 
yet conquering these foes to their salvation. 
They had as quick a sense of pleasure and pain, 
qf love and aversion, of profit and loss, of plenty 
and poverty, of honour and dishonour, as we; 
and yet they overcame the world by their faith, 
and by the influence of true religion upon their 
minds. They had indeed the Divine assistance 
to strengthen their infirmity; and so may we, if 
we seek it as they did. 

V. 11. Bp. Sanderson: —Job held out in his 
patience under hiB great trial unto the last: and 
God out of pity and in His tender mercy towards 
him, heaped comforts upon him at the last in 
great abundance. It would be well worthy of 
our most serious meditation, to consider both 
what by God’s grace he did, and how by God’s 
mercy he sped. His example in the one would 
be a good pattern to us of patience: and his re¬ 
ward in the other a good encouragement for con¬ 
solation. This we may rest upon as a most per¬ 
fect truth, that if we do our part, God will not 
fail on His. 

V. 14. Nedarim p. 40, 1. “ Rabba, as often 

as he fell sick, forbade his domestics to mention 
it for the first day: if he did not then begin to 
get well, he told his family to go and publish it 
in the highways, that they who hated him, might 
rejoice: and they that loved him, might intercede 
with God for him.” 

Rabbi Simeon in Sepher Ha Chayim said: 
“What should a man do, who goes to visit the 
sick ? Ans. He who studies to restore the health 
of the body, should first lay the foundation in the 
health of the soul.” The wise men have said, “ No 
healing is equal to that which comes from the 
word of God and prayer.” Rabbi Phineas, the son 
of Chamma, has said, “When sickness or dis¬ 
ease enters into a man’s family, let him apply to 
a wise man, who will implore mercy in his be¬ 
half.”—M.]. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


11. LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE APOSTLE. 

Simon Peter, son of Jonas (Matt. xvi. 17; John L 42, xxi. 16), and brother of Andrew (Matt. „ 
x. 2; John L 41), was bom at Bethsaida, a village on the coast of the sea of Galilee (John i. 44), 
where in those days many receptive minds were animated by a desire for the advent of the Mes¬ 
siah. He owned a house at Capernaum (Matt. viii. 14; Luke iv. 38), was married there, and fol¬ 
lowed the trade of a fisherman (Matt. iv. 18; Mark i. 16; Luke v. 2). Andrew, his brother, a 
disciple of John the Baptist, who had believed his teacher's word, “ Behold the Lamb of God," 
and thereupon had become a disciple of Jesus, told him the glorious discovery he had made, and 
took him to Jesus. On his first acquaintance with the Searcher of hearts, he received the surname, 
Cephas, Peter, the man of rock (John L 42). This circumstance partly denotes his natural dis¬ 
position, and partly a prediction of what, on the foundation of that disposition, grace would make 
of him. His fiery temperament, his quick resoluteness, his fearless courage, and his unreserved 
candour, were to be purified, glorified and confirmed by his love of Jesus, and by the power of the 
Holy Ghost. Thus only oould he become a rocky foundation of the church of Christ (Matt. xvi. 
18). After sundry meetings and preparations, the Lord attached him to the number of his per¬ 
manent disciples. The miraculous blessing which is recorded in Luke v. 1, etc., and made Peter 
deeply conscious of his own unworthiness and of our Lord’s exaltation and holiness, was the 
taming point in his career. His call to the Apostolate is narrated in Matt. iv. 18-20, and Luke 
▼. 10,11. In the four catalogues enumerating the twelve apostles, he is invariably named first, 
Matt x. 2; Mark iii. 16; Luke vi. 14; Acts i. 13. His full resignation to the Lord, and hie 
deeper insight of his Divine Sonship, made him not only share with John and James their Mas¬ 
ter’s more intimate friendship (Mark v. 37; Mat! xxvi. 37), but also enjoy a special preference 
over the rest of the apostles (Matt xvi. 18,19). Every where he appears as first among the 
apostles, but only as first among equals, placed not above, but on a lend with them, (cl Matt, 
xviii. 18; John xx. 21; Luke viii. 45; ix. 32; John i. 42; xxi. 15; Actsi. 15; ii. 14; viii. 14; x. 5; 

xv. 7.) Among the other disciples he was clothed with the dignity of being their spokesman, (Matt.. 

xvi. 16; xxvi. 33; xvii. 24,) without thereby having a claim to outward superiority, for all be¬ 
lievers were to regard each other as brethren and members under their one head, Christ (Matt, 
xxiii. 8; John xiii. 14). Besides the important and characteristic epochs of his life already men¬ 
tioned, we have the following: his walking on the sea, which was designed to make him clearly oon- 
seious of the value of his own strength, in which he had so much confided (Matt. xiv. 29, etc.);, 
his ofienoe at the Passion of Jesus, when he undertook to censure and reprove his Master, while 
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the word of the keys of the kingdom was still ringing in his ears (Matt. xvi. 22.19).—Again, his 
wish to build tabernacles on the mount of transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 4); his believing obedience 
to a direction which ran wholly counter to reason, occasioned by a question concerning the tem¬ 
ple-tribute (Matt. xvii. 27); his inquiry as to the reward flowing from his following Christ (Matt 
xix. 27); his refusal to allow Jesus to wash his feet, hastily followed by the opposite extreme, 
"Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and my head" (John xiii. 8, etc.); his promise to go 
with the loved Master into prison and death; his asseveration rather to die than deny his Lord 
[Matt. xxvi. 35], arising from reliance on his own strength and disregard of the words of Jesus, 
followed by the deep fall of his threefold denial (Matt. xxvi. 31-35. 58. 69, etc.). The wilfol de¬ 
fence of his Master with the sword (John xviii. 10. 11); his tearful repentance after meeting the 
look of Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 75; Mark xiv. 72); his hurrying forth to the tomb of the risen Saviour, 
who had appeared to him before the other disciples (Luke xxiv. 34; 1 Cor. xv. 5); the loving 
zeal with which he anticipated the others in greeting the Master on the shore of the lake (John 
xxi. 7), where Jesus foretold him his destiny (John xxi. 18, etc.); his reply to the Redeemer’s 
question, "Lovest thou me?" and his restoration to the pastoral office by the charge, “ Feed my 
lambs, feed my sheep." (John xxi. 15, etc.) 

In the first twelve chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, Peter appears as the chief organ of 
the Church at Jerusalem. (Acts i. 15; ii. 14). He is the spokesman of the other Apostles on the 
day of Pentecost, and preaches a mighty sermon on repentance, which pieroesjhe hearts of three 
thousand hearers like a fiery arrow. He multiplies the number of believers both by the working 
of miracles, and the victorious power of the Gospel. (Chap. iii. 4; v. 15; ix. 34. 40). He deems it 
joy to endure the ignominy of Christ; and suffers neither threatenings nor ill treatment to make 
him felter in confessing the name of Jesus. (Ch. iv. 8; v. 29). He joins John in carrying the Gos¬ 
pel to Samaria (ch. viii. 14), and the coast regions of the Mediterranean. (Ch. x. 23). He is the 
first Apostle, who, in consequence of a vision with which he was honoured, received Gentiles into 
communion of the Christian Church. (Ch. x. 34). He defends this measure against the reproaches 
-of the Jewish Christians, and protects the Gentile Christians from the heavy yoke of the Mosaic 
Law. (Ch. xi. 1, etc.; xv. 7, etc.). 1$ under the impulse of the moment, he was carried away 
into a course of action which contradicted those principles (Gal. ii. 12), he suffered himself by the 
correction of Paul the Apostle, to abandon the transient wavering of the new position he had 
taken. After the beheading of James the Apostle, Herod Agrippa cast Peter into prison, whence 
he was miraculously delivered by an angel (ch. xii. 1.). After a brief absence, (ch. xii. 17), sub¬ 
sequent to the death of his enemy, he reappears at Jerusalem (ch. xv. 7) and declares, with a view 
to settling the dispute between the Jewish and Gentile Christians, that circumcision and the ob¬ 
servance of the ceremonial law ought not to be exacted as necessary to the justification and sal¬ 
vation of believers. This event falls into the year 50 A. D. Since, in the subsequent account 
•of the transactions at Jerusalem, recorded in the book of Acts, Peter ceases to be mentioned, We 
may conclude that his subsequent sphere of labour had called him away from there. His abode at 
Antioch, and the incident already mentioned above, belongs to the time from A. D. 52 to 54 
(Gal. ii. 11-14.). It is clear, from 1 Cor. ix. 5, that Peter undertook various journeys for the 
•spread of the kingdom of God. According to an ancient tradition in Origen, which originated 
probably in the title of his first Epistle, Peter is said to have preached the Gospel to the Jews 
scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia Minor, and Bithynia. . He appears for 
some time to have had his sphere of labour in the Parthian empire, since he sends salutations from 
his co-elected at Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13), which is probably not to be understood of Rome, but of 
Babylon, in Chaldea. Many Jews were dispersed there, and Christianity was early diffused in 
those regions. According to Dionysius of Corinth, who wrote in the second half of the second 
century, and according to Irenaus and Eusebius, Peter and Paul are said to have been together at 
Rome, and to have conjointly founded the Church at that place; Eusebius narrates that the two 
Apostles had shared a common martyrdom there; Peter was crucified with his head downwards. 
The fourteenth year of the reign of Nero, from the middle of October, A. D. 67, to the middle of 
A. D. 68, is mentioned as the year of the Apostle’s death. Tertullian and Lactantius also report 
the common execution of the two Apostles, whose tombs were shown at Rome as early as the end 
■of the second century. See Winer s. v. Petrus. The most ancient witness for the Apostle's stay 
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at Rome, is Papias, who refers to John (Eusebius, Hist. Ecd. iii. 39; ii. 15). With these early 
testimonies to support us, we refuse being misled by the critics (Spanheim, Baur, Schwegler, 
and others), who dispute Peter's stay at Rome. With reference to the Apostle's sphere of labour, 
we have still to mention the circumstance that, (as we learn from Gal. ii. 9), Paul and the pil¬ 
lars among the first Apostles gave to each other the right hand of fellowship at the apostolic 
council of Jerusalem, in token that Paul would recognize as his peculiar vocation, and carry out 
the mission among the Gentiles, while they would act in like manner with regard to the mission 
among the Jews. Peter is particularly named, as having had confided to him the Gospel of the 
circumcision (GaL ii 7.8), for whith he would seem to have been peculiarly fitted, on account of 
the national peculiarities which were so strongly stamped upon his character. Of him, as the Apos¬ 
tle of the circumcision, it may consequently be presupposed that he would move much on the 
foundation of the Old Testament, that he would set his testimony of Christ and the salvation that 
is in Him in the light of the Old Testament, and that he would lay stress on the oneness of both Tes¬ 
taments; while, as the immediate disciple of our Lord, as the witness of His entire ministerial ac¬ 
tivity and history, and as His favourite ApoBtle, he would often refer to the words of that beloved 
Master to whom he was so ardently and devotedly attached. We shall see whether the event 
confirms these pre-suppositions. 

8 2. SCOPE OP THE EPISTLE. 

"When thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren," Luke xxii. 32. Acting on this, his Mas¬ 
ter's charge, Peter wrote to the strangers of the dispersion. He indicates the design of his writing 
himself, in chap. v. 12: "I have written briefly, exhorting and testifying that this is the true 
grace of God, wherein ye stand." They were already converted, believing Christians, who needed 
not so much a testimony that laid the foundation, as one that was edifying and confirmative 
(hifuxprvpeiv), who required comfort in their tribulation and encouragements to a holy life. The 
sifting period of believers had partly come already, and was partly approaching; the roaring of the 
Kon that threatened to devour the faithful, was already heard. On this account, the Apostle abounds 
in exhortations to vigilance and soberness, to right preparation and readiness, to fidelity in con¬ 
fession and life, and endeavours to cast the bright beams of hope of the approaching day of glory 
into the night of suffering they were about to encounter. He would have them triumph over the 
sufferings of this present time, with a stedfast look on Christ and their heavenly inheritance. 
The testimony of Christ is richly interwoven with such repeated encouragements. The sequel 
will show that Dogmatics and Ethics do not occur separately in this Epistle, but are often di¬ 
rectly conjoined, and frequently present a quick, even a bold transition from the one to the other, 
(ct ch. ii. 21, etc.; iii 18, etc.; iv. 1, etc.). 


8 3. CONTENTS AND ANALYSIS OF THE EPISTLE. 

The Title and Salutation of consolation (ch. i. 1, 2), is followed by the exordium, as basis 
of the argument (ver. 3-12), gratitude for God's saving grace to Christians. The hope of the 
heavenly inheritance, prepared for them by Christ, should raise them above all temporal suffering. 
They might measure the greatness of their salvation by the fact that it had been the object of the 
anxious longing, and diligent search of the prophets, and that even the blessed angels of heaven 
were looking with profound admiration on this mystery. The entire subsequent contents of the 
Epistle rest and move on the basis of their possession of salvation and hope. With reference to the 
state of regeneration, which is presupposed in believers, exhortation and consolation [rcapalveai$ and 
xapfahjcis —M.], appear as leading tendencies from ch. i. 18, onwards. The first part of the Epistle 
comprises ch. i. 13 to ii. 10. The general exhortation to become ever more firmly grounded in hope, 
and on that account, also, in a holy conversation, ch. i. 14^16, to walk in the fear of God, ver. 17- 
21, to persevere in brotherly love, ver. 22-25, which is again founded on regeneration, ver. 
23. The same idea governs the exhortation to grow in the new life, wherein they stand, and to 
remove whatever hinders or destroys that growth, and more particularly the love of the brethren, 
eh. ii 1-3. Whereas that growth is designed to be not only individual, but contemplates the found* 
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ing of a holy people of God, it ifl followed by a description of the glory of the Divine edifice, into 
which they were to suffer themselves to be builded more and more. (Ch. ii. 4-10). At ch. ii. 11, 
the apostle passes to the second part, which continues to ch. iv. 6. It contains particular exhor¬ 
tations to Christians, adapted to the circumstances in whi<^ they were then placed. As 
strangers, they should be so much the more dutiful to authority. (Ch. ii. 13-17). Servants were, 
with constant regard to the example of Christ, to exhibit self-denying obedience to their masters. 
(Ver. 18-25). Wives should be subject to their husbands in simplicity, quietness, and meekness 
(ch. iii. 1-6); while husbands were to treat their wives with consideration and affection. (Ch. iii. 
7). Then follows'an exhortation addressed to all to the practice of mutual affection and brotherly 
kindness, and of patience and gentleness toward unbelievers. (Ch. iii. 8 to iv. 6). The exhortation is 
enforced by the consideration of the example of Christ, His sufferings and death, His descent into 
the nether world, His resurrection and ascension. (Ch. iii 17-22). From Christ's suffering for us is 
derived the double duty of patient endurance and of being dead unto sin. They were not to endea¬ 
vour to avoid suffering, by joining in the vicious practices of the Gentiles, else they would, with 
them, be exposed to the judgment of God. (Ch. iv. 1-6). The third part (ch. iv. 7—v. 11), treats 
first of the inward union of Christians in the world, without regard to their relations to unbelievers. 
In view of the end of all things, the Apostle exhorts Christians to prayer, to brotherly love and 
its exhibitions, to an obliging disposition, and to conscientiousness in the administration of 
offices of trust. In the second section of this part of the Epistle, we have a new exhortation to 
readiness of enduring afflictions, which treats the matter from a point of view different from ch. ii. 
21, etc.; iii. 14, etc., and affords proof that this was the main object contemplated in this Epis¬ 
tle. They were to regard suffering as necessary to the imitation of Christ, as a refining process, 
and as a judgment by which the Church of Christ must be sifted according to indispensable laws 
of the kingdom of heaven. (Ch. iv. 12-19). In the third section, the Apostle addresses the elders 
in particular, exhorting them rightly to feed the flock of Christ, and to be ensamples to the flock 
(ch. v. 1-4); then the younger to submit themselves to the elder (ver. 5), and lastly, he entreats 
all to cleave to humility, meekly to bow undor the hand of God, to remain in the faith, to be 
vigilant, and firmly to resist the devil (ver. 5-9). The conclusion contains a promise full of 
strong consolation, a remark on the design of his writing, with salutations and the benediction. 


I 4. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EPI8TLE. 

Luther justly designates the Epistle of St. Peter as one of the most noble of the New Testa- 
tamcnt. It exhibits a wealth of thought, a dignity, a fervour, a humility and love, a believing 
hope, a readiness for the advent of Christ, in exact harmony with the individuality of the 
Apostle. His conception of Christianity as the fulfilment of the prophecies of the Old Testament 
(ch. i. 10-12), in perfect agreement with his speeches in the book of Acts (ch. iii. 18-25), his treat¬ 
ment of Christians as those in whom is realized the idea of the theocratic nation (1 Pei ii. 9; v. 
4. 5), and his uniform plan of tracing back his doctrine of the Person and work of Christ to the 
Old Testamont, show him as the Apostle of the circumcision, whose sphere of labour lay among 
the Jews, who viewed the Gospel chiefly from the side of its oneness with the Old Covenant 
His numerous references to the sayings of our Lord, which will be authenticated below, prove 
him to have been the ear-witness of the words of Jesus, to whom his soul was attached with the 
fullest devotion and resignation. The description of Paul, as the Apostle of faith, of John as 
the Apostle of love, and of Peter as the Apostle of hope, may easily be misunderstood, but it is well- 
founded, if regarded as indicative of the predominant aim of their respective writings. Weiss 
has well, shown that with Peter hope occupies a central position, that it governs the range of his 
thoughts, and gives it a peculiar, distinctive impress. Compare particularly ch. i. 3. 7. 9. 
13; iii. 9-15; iv. 13; v. 4. It is seen throughout the Epistle that his eye is firmly fixed upon 
the coming of Christ and the glory in store for believers. This agrees perfectly with the quick 
and fiery character of Peter, and has been interestingly developed by Weiss. “His natural ten¬ 
dency to look forward to the end of perfection, and to anticipate it at least ideally, was, in the 
Apostle, glorified and refined into Christian hope by the influence of the Holy Ghost" 
With respect to manner of statement, it is, its great simplicity notwithstanding, very pregnant, 
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forcible and lively; sentences and thoughts are manifoldly intertwined and connected by partici¬ 
pial constructions, while sudden and abrupt transitions, which are of frequent occurrence, reflect 
the Apostle's mind. His mode of doctrinal statements concerning Christ and sin, is not as fully de* 
veloped as in Paul, and lacks the fundamental views which are peculiar to the latter (e.g. concern* 
ing the believer's communion of life with Christ, concerning the sinner’s justification by faith in 
the merits of Jesus), but their germs and beginnings are unmistakable in the Epistle. (C£ Schmid, 
BQjI Theology and Weiss). The latter, after a careful examination of the degree of affinity be¬ 
tween the Epistles of Peter and Paul, arrives at the conclusion that Peter's language and mode 
of instruction are wholly independent of Paul, and rich in exclusive peculiarities, that they con¬ 
tain not leas than sixty ftraf Xeydpeva. Of the parallel passages in the Epistle to the Romans, 
And the First Epistle of Peter, he says that they can by no means be considered accidental; 
that while it must be assumed that the one had read and freely used the other's Epistle, it seems 
more probable that Paul had read the First Epistle of Peter, when he wrote the Romans, than the 
reverse. The most important passages to be considered in this respect are:—Rom. xii. 3-8, 1 
Pet iv. 10; Rom. xii 9-13, 1 Pet. L 22; Rom. xii. 10, 1 Pet. ii. 17; Rom. xii 14, etc., 1 Pet. 

iii. 8. 9-12; Rom. xiii 1-6, 1 Pet. ii 13. 14.17; Rom. xiii. 11. 12,1 Pet. iv. 7, ii. 9; that the 
originality belongs to Peter. The same remarks apply to the correspondencies between Ephesians 
and 1 Peter. Compare 1 Pet. i 3, Eph. i. 3; 1 Pet. ii. 18-20, Eph. vi. 5-9; 1 Pet. iii. 1-7, 
Eph. v. 22-33; 1 Pet. i. 1, Eph. i. 4; 1 Pet. v. 3, Eph. i. 11; 1 Pet. i 1, Eph. i 18; 1 Pet. iii. 
5, Eph. i 12; 1 Pet. i 5, Eph. i. 19; 1 Pet. iii 22, Eph. i. 20.21; 1 Pet i 14. 15, Eph. ii. 3; 
1 Pet i 18, Eph. ii. 12; 1 Pet. iii. 18, Eph. ii. 18; 1 Pet ii. 5. 6, Eph. ii. 20-22; 1 Pet. ii. 2, 
Eph. ii 21; 1 Pet. i. 12, Eph. iii. 5.10; 1 Pet. i. 15, Eph. iv. 1; 1 Pet. iv. 10, Eph. iv. 7.11. 
12; 1 Pet iii. 19, iv. 6, Eph. iv. 8-10; 1 Pet i. 14-19, Eph. iv. 17-24; 1 Pet ii. 12, iii. 16, 

iv. 14, Eph. iv. 25-32; 1 Pet. iv. 3, Eph. v. 5; 1 Pet. v. 5, Eph. v. 21; 1 Pet. ii 18, Eph. vi. 
5-9; 1 Pet. v. 8. 9, Eph. vi. 10-20. " In all those passages,” says Weiss, “which render a cri¬ 
tical opinion possible, all goes in favour of the dependence of the Epistle to the Ephesians.” A 
writer in the German Magazine for Christian Science and Christian Life, objects to the foregoing 
conclusion, particularly in regard of the Epistle to the Romans, and remarks on Rom. xii. 1; 1 
Pet ii. 5, that the Pauline figure is more lucid and simple, and on that account more original; 
that the same is true of Rom. xii. 3-8; cf. 1 Pet iv. 10. Also Rom. xii. 14-19; cf. 1. Pet. iii. 
8-12; and Rom. xiii. 1-6; c£ 1 Pet. ii. 13, favour the originality of Paul. Rom. ix. 33 also seems 
to be original, c t 1 Pet. ii. 6. The problem must be regarded as unsolved. There are only a few 
passages in the Epistle of James resembling those in St. Peter, e. g. Jas. i. 2; 1 Pet. i. 6; Jas. i. 
10; iv. 6. 7. 10; 1 Pet. i. 24; v. 5. Some of them contain quotations from the Old Testament; 
there is only one passage (Jas. iv. 7. 10) which renders a relationship to 1 Pet. v. 8, etc., proba¬ 
ble. Peter may have read and made free use of the Epistle of James. 


{ 5. READERS OF THE EPISTLE. 

The believers, to whom the Epistle is addressed (ch. i. 1), were scattered over almost the 
entire peninsula of Asia Minor. The ancient fathers, with the exception of Augustine and Cas- 
nodorus, thought that the inXeicrolc related to Jewish Christians. This opinion was prevalent 
until modern times: several commentators added only the modification that those Churches con¬ 
tained also Gentile Christians, who were, however, in the minority. ,On the other hand, Steiger, 
followed by Wiesinger, tried to prove, in his commentary, that the majority in those churches 
were, at all events, Gentiles. Weiss produces, however, convincing arguments that the Epistle 
was intended for Jewish Christians; he justly affirms: 

o. That duunropd (ch. i. 1) is a terminus technicus, and denotes the totality of Jews outside of Pa¬ 
lestine, scattered through heathen countries (Jas. i. 1; 2 Macc. i. 27; Judith v. 19), and cannot 
be taken metaphorically. 

b. That the Epistle is entirely permeated by views taken from the Old Testament; it contains 
numerous Old Testament figures and termini technici, allusions to the religious institutions and 
the history of the Old Covenant. Compare ch. i. 10-12; iii. 5. 6; iii. 20. Peter frequently inter¬ 
twines quotations from the Old Testament into his language, without designating them as such, 
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and mostly in connections where it is of essential importance that they should be recognized u 
Scripture (ch. i. 24; ii. 7. 9. 10, and other passages). No portion of the New Testament it 
so thoroughly interwoven with quotations from and allusions to the Old Testament. (It con¬ 
tains, in 105 verses, twenty-three quotations, while the Epistle to the Ephesians has only seven, 
and that to the Galatians, only thirteen). * 

c. That this peculiarity agrees entirely with the fact that it was Peter's vocation to be the Apos¬ 
tle of the circumcision. The mode of speech which he took from the Old Testament, must have 
particularly recommended him to Jewish Christians. The passages quoted in favour of Gentile 
Christians, prove just the opposite, e. g. ch. iii. 6; L 14. 18; ii. 9.10. See the Commentary on 
these passages. The same holds good of ch. iv. 3. It would be curious, indeed, that Peter should 
reproach former Gentiles with having done the will of the Gentiles. The expression Mkfurotc 
EidukoXaTpelaiQ only seems to relate to Gentiles; but this presents no obstacle on the supposition 
that those Churches contained individual Gentile Christians. The Jewish Christians formed, 
doubtless, the substance and main stem of those Churches (cf. Acts ii. 9; xL 19), until after the 
third missionary journey of the Apostle, the element of Gentile Christians became more impor¬ 
tant in those parts of Asia Minor. (Weiss, p. 115, 116). 


I 6. GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 

1 Pei iv. 17 ought to convince the most undecided that the Epistle was written, at all 
events, before the destruction of Jerusalem. This is equally evident from the entire presupposed 
historical situation of the Epistle. Peter describee himself as the author at ch. i. 1; and as wit¬ 
ness of the sufferings of Christ, ch. v. 1; this is confirmed by the affinity which exists 
between the Epistle and Peter's speeches in the book of Acts (c£ Acts ii. 32; iii 18; 1 
Pet. i. 10, etc.; Acts iv. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 4), and by the testimony of 2 Pet. iii. 1, even if the se¬ 
cond Epistle were not genuine. The author's apostolic consciousness is involuntarily ex¬ 
pressed in passages like ch. i. 8, in the historical testimony of Jesus, and its application as an 
exemplar (ch. ii. 21, etc.; iii. 18, etc.). We have seen above that the contents and mode of state¬ 
ment agree with the Apostle’s portrait. Guerike calls particular attention to the harmony be¬ 
tween the tone of the Epistle and the senauousness which is characteristic in Peter: “Peter 
knew, indeed, from his own experience, better than any other, the weakness of the heart of man; 
for this reason his exhortations are both humane and evangelical, both forcible and gentle; for 
the same reason he recommends, with so much earnestness, the practice of constancy of faith, 
in humility and patience, with constant reference to the pattern and glory of Christ; this aocounts 
also for his earnest exhortation to diligent vigilance, in precise proportion to the exalted condi¬ 
tion of believers, and especially for his touching and repeated recommendation of humility.*' The 
same author notices the only Blight intimation of Peter's acknowledging Paul as a true Apostle (ch. 
v. 12), the suppression of all personality and marked designednesswith respect to his agreement with 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, and, lastly, the clearness, precision, and emphasis of Peter’s language. 
The most weighty external reasons support the genuineness of this Epistle. Eusebius testifies 
that the Epistle was used by Papias and Polycarp. Several passages in Polycarp's Epistle to the 
Philippians confirm the testimony of Eusebius. Theodotus, the Valentinian, after the middle of 
the second century, cites passages from the Epistle (Clem. Alex, kn rfiv Qeod&rov bnro/iai). Ex¬ 
press testimony in favour of its genuineness, is found in Irenssus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria, and Origen. The Epistle stood already in the Old Syriac Peshito, and Eusebius mentions 
it among the Homologoumena. The new school of Tubingen, which rejects this Epistle on internal 
grounds, because it does not correspond with its premises, is, therefore, guilty of the most arbi¬ 
trary hypercriticiBm. “Among all the writers of Christian Antiquity, there is not one who 
doubted the genuineness of the Epistle, or had even heard of any doubts concerning it/' 
(Olshausen). 
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{ 7. DATE OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE. 

Many circumstances in the Epistle refer its composition to an early date— e. g„ the new¬ 
ness of the afflictions which the Churches had to endure, consisting less in persecution than in 
reproaches (ch. iii 16; iv. 12.14); the astonishment of the Gentiles at the Christians abandon¬ 
ing their sinful practices (ch. iv. 4); the expectation that the Gentiles, on becoming better ac¬ 
quainted with the good conversation of Christians, would relinquish their enmity, which was 
founded on ignorance (ch. ii. 15; ii. 12; iii. 16). To this must be added the as yet undeveloped 
state of the constitution of the Church, in which the office of presbyter did apparently coincide 
with the free office of the elders of the Jewish congregation, which may be gleaned from the cir¬ 
cumstances that the irpeopirrepoi of ch. v. 1, are contrasted with the vtbrzpoi of ver. 5, while there 
is made no mention of any other ecclesiastical office; and again the predominance of the Jew¬ 
ish Christians in these Churches (see above), and especially the absence of an antithesis between 
legalism and true Christianity, beyond the slight allusion at ch. v. 2, must not be overlooked. 
Weiss, moreover, adduces, in this respect, the whole Petrine form of doctrine, which he regards 
as preliminary to the Pauline, as well as the peculiar freshness and energy of hope of the im¬ 
pending parousia of Christ. With regard to the latter, we must, in addition to the other reasons 
for the early composition of this Epistle, lay special emphasis on the circumstance, that it con¬ 
tains no allusion to a twofold parousia, such as we find in the synoptical Gospels and the Re¬ 
velation of St. John (v. pp. 97 and 53). On the supposition that Paid made use of the Epistle 
of Peter, and not the reverse (that Peter had seen the Epistle of Paul), and considering that Syl- 
vanus was in 53 A. D., still with Paul (Acts xviii. 5; 2 Cor. i. 19; 1 Thes. i. 1; 2 Thes. i. 1), 
Weiss argues that the Epistle could hardly have been written before A. D. 54. Since Paul made 5 
his third missionary journey between 54 and 57 A. D., when he passed through Galatia and 
Phrygia, and remained two years at Ephesus, where he wrote the Epistle to the Galatians, the 
date of the composition of this Epistle would fall into 54 or 55 A. D. Assuming, on the other 
hand, with the majority of commentators, that Peter had seen and made use of the Epistles of 
Paul, its date would belong to a much later period. Since, according to Hug and de Wette, 63- 
65 A. D. is the date of the Epistle to the Ephesians; the period 65-67, the year of Peter's death, 
would be the date of the present Epistle. Thiersch gives the date 63 or 64 A. D., soon after the 
Epistle to the Hebrews had been forwarded. If it be objected to the date assigned by Weiss, as 
has been done by Wiesinger: Where did the Jewish Christian Churches, in Pontus, etc., come from 
as early as 54 or 55 A. D.? the answer should refer not only to Acts ii. 9, but also to ch. xi. 19, 
where mention is made of the wide dispersion of those who fled “ in the persecution that arose 
about Stephen." Paul had, as early as 45 and 51 A. D., visited those districts during his first and 
second missionary journeys. The First Epistle of Peter has no record of Churches already orga¬ 
nized, but makes mention of elect strangers of the dispersion. 


{ 8 LITERATURE. 

Especially noteworthy are: Luther, Exposition of the First Epistle of St. Peter, 1523.— 
Calvini Oommentarii in omnes N. T. epistolas. —Gerhardi Qomm. super priorem et posteriorem 
D. Petri episiolam, Jena, 1641.—Calovii Biblia Ulustrata. —W. Steiger, The First Epistle of Pe¬ 
ter, 1832.—Huther, in Meyer's Critico-exegetical Gomment. of the N. T., 1852 [2d ed. 1859.]— 
Bruckner's Revision of De Wette’8 Commentary, 1853.—Wiesinger, in the continuation of Olshau- 
sen’s Commentary, 1856 [3d ed. 1865].—Weiss, der Petrinische Lehrbegriff, 1856. 

Among the older practical works on this Epistle, we mention, besides, Bengel's Gnomon, 
Boos, Brief Explanation of the two Epistles of Peter , 1798; H. Rieger's Contemplations on the 
Few Testament. 

Among the more modem, W. F. Besser's Epistles of St. Peter Explained to Bible Classes, 1854, 
deserves special attention. 

[Among British authors, Archbishop Leighton on the First Epistle of Peter, 2 vols. 8vo. f in. 
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various editions, and Dr. John Brown's Expository Lectures on the First Epistle of Peter, New 
Tork, Carters', will be found most valuable, to which may be added the following:— 

1. The General Gommenteriee on the whole Scuptuhs, by Poole, Henry, Goedby, 8. Clerk, Scott, A. Clerk, Meat, end 
D*Oyley; end on the Niw Tmtamiht by Hammond, Whitby, Guyse, Welle, Doddridge, Gilpin, Bloomfield, 
Alford, end Wordsworth. 

A Gommenteriee end other works on the ApoetdUcal EpietUe, the CathoHc EpietUt, end the Ejpietlf qf St.PUer. 

a. An Exposition of ell St. Peal’s Epistles, together with an Explanation of those other Bpistlee of the Apos¬ 
tles St James, Peter, John, and Jade, by David Dickson, Professor of Divinity in the University of Glas¬ 
gow. Folio. London, 1669. 

ftw A Paraphrase end Notes on the Seven (oommonly called) Catholic Epistles, attempted in Imitation of Hr. 
Locke’s manner; to which ere annexed several Critical D i s se rt a ti ons, by Gioboh Bxssoh, D.D. 4to. 
London, 1766. 

c. A New literal Translation from the Original Greek, of ell the Apostolical Epistles; with a Commentary 

end Notes, philological, critical, explanatory, end practical, by Jams Maoxxioht, D.D. 4 vola.4to. 
Bdinb., 1796. 

d. Sermons on the First Epistle General of Saint Peter, by Nicholas Bttdbld. Folio. London, 1697. 

s. A Brief Exposition of the First and Second Epistles General of St. Peter, by Aubcahdxe Nisbxt, Minister at 
v Irwin. 12mo. London, 1668. 

Jb German. 

Joachim Lanss, Moeaiochet Licht tmd RechL Halle, 1784. * 

Jk French. 

ParaphraM ear let Epietru QaihdUqutt, par Morns Amtiaut. 8vo. Saumor, 1646. 

Jk Latin. 

а. Particularly the Annotate in the Oritici SaerL 

б. In priorem B. Petri Apoet. Omonioam Epietolam, tnedHUtimue Qm m mtar iue. Auctore D. Joahhx Hmhuo 

Regie LowmU Prqfeuort. 8vo. Lovanii. 1668. 

e. Epittdartm Oath. Septan. Grans, earn nova versions Latina ac ocboUit g r ammaUdt ft eritids, opera Jo. B. 

Caxpsovix. 8vo. Folio. Halsi, 1790. 

d. D. Sam. Fun. Nath. Moai PreeUcdonu in Jaoobi et Pttri EpisL 8vo. Lipsise, 1794. 

e. Vertio Latina Epietdarwn,'etc^ perpetna cmndaUone iSleutrata a Godp. Sigism. Jaspo. IL tom. 8vo. Up 

alie, 1797. 

/. & Apott. Petri Ep. Oath, prior, perpetuo Comm: exp U cat a , ate., per Jaookcx Lauhbhxxum. 4to. Oaapia, 
1640. 

g. D. Jo. 8 al. Sexlxxi Paraphrati* in Ep. 2 Petri et Judee, etc. 12mo. Hal*, 1784. Idem: Ptsraphrade in 
Ep. I Petri. Helm, 1788. 

Besides many others of minor aocomnt^—K.] 
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C&APTB& L 1, 2. 

Akaltsu Title and Mentation of oomfort 


1 Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ, to the strangers 1 scattered throughout Pontus, 

2 Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. Elect acoording to the foreknowledge of 
God the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, 1 unto obedienoe and sprinkling 
of 1 the blood of Jesus Christ: Grace unto you, and peace, be multiplied. 


ferae L P The German Verrion, In itricter conformity to the Greek, u To the elect strangers in the dispersion In.”—M.l 
[God. Sin, omits ’A* lac.—M.] 

ferae 2. ["German, “ in eanctiflcation through the Spirit.” Cfredc, u in sanctification of the Spirit.”—11] 

PGerman “with.”—M.] 


EXGBTIOAL AND ORITIOAL. 

Vaifi 1.—On the meaning of Peter, see notes 
on Matt xvi. 18. 

Apostle, a messenger of Jesus Christ, speaking 
>»! acting in his Master’s name. The qualifica¬ 
tions necessary to the apostolio vocation may be 
learned from the speech of Peter at the eleotion 
of an apostle. Aots i 21, 22. They had to be the 
constant attendants of Christ during the whole 
of His ministerial career, as He said to the twelve: 
“Ye have been with me from the beginning,” 
Jno. xv. 27; cf. Lke. xxiv. 18, in particular, 
witnesses of His resurrection and ascension, Aots 
ii. 88; iiL 16; v. 82; x. 41. They had to tes¬ 
tify of the great facts of salvation and to found 
Churches, to teach and to preach, to exhort and 
wtrn, to threaten and rebuke, to intercede and to 
oversee, and to carry the message of the cross to 
Jews and Gentiles, Aots x. 89; iv. 19; 2 Cor. 
▼. 20; PhiL i. 7. 17; CoL ii. 8. To this end they 
had been especially called and chosen, separated 
ftnd sent forth by the Lord Himself and endowed 
with extraordinary gifts by the Spirit, Acts xiii. 
10. 11; v. 6. 11; ii. 4; Mk. xvi. 17. 18; 1 Cor. 
v. 6; Jno. xx. 22. 

Elect, in Peter’s sense of the word, are such 
ss are incorporated in the ohosen generation (ch. 
ii 9) and belong to the purified people of God, 
to the children of Abraham who have become be¬ 


lievers in Jesus. The final cause of this election 
is free graoe, its end salvation, and its condition 
penitent faith. Acts iii. 19; ii. 88. 21; 1 Pet. i. 
4; v. 10. The word is used in a different sense 
in Matt. xxii. 14; Eph. 1. 4; Aots ix. 15. 

Strangers, irapeirtty/ioi denotes persons, re¬ 
siding with others for a short time in a strange 
place, not citixens, but denixens, of. Gen. xlvii. 9; 
Lev. xxv. 28; Heb. xi. 18. Weiss would take it 
figuratively of the pilgrim-state of Christians 
on aocount of the next word, cf. i. 17; ii. 11; 
but the explanation “ to the eleot denixens of the 
dispersion” is more simple. Such a compression 
of literal and figurative definitions so nearly re¬ 
lated in sound, would hardly be intelligible with¬ 
out some further definition. Judith v. 20; 2 Macc. * 
i. 27. 


Dispersion (duunropd) was the current phrase 
used to designate Jews living in Gentile lands, 
i. e. residing out of Palestine, cf. Jno. vii. 86; 
Jas. i. 1. This shows plainly who were the read¬ 
ers of the epistle: they were believing Jews, 
here and there joined by a few Gentile converts. 
This was the field confided to the care of Peter, 
Gal. ii. 7, while the sphere of Paul’s labours lay 
among the Gentiles. Origen, Jerome and Epiph*- 
nius, testify that Peter was mainly engaged in 
preaching the Gospel to the Jews in the countries 
here specified. Such is the opinion of many 
among the more ancient commentators, e . g. Eu- 
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sebius, Didymus, (Ecumenius, who are followed 
by Grotius, Calvin and others: (vide Introduc¬ 
tion). 

Pontus, the extreme north-eastern province 
of Asia Minor, so called from the Black Sea, on 
which it borders towards the North; it was there 
that Aquila, a companion of Paul probably found¬ 
ed a Christian Church. Acts xviii. 2. 

Galatia, westward of Pontus, derives its name 
from the Gauls, a Celtic tribe, which had left 
its seat on the left bank of the Rhine for Thrace 
and Greece and had afterwards gone as far as 
Asia Minor. Paul planted Christianity there. 
Acts xvi. 6. 

Cappadocia lies South of Pontus; Jews of 
Cappadocia were present at the first Christian 
Pentecost and heard the declaration of the great 
works of God. 

Ana describes the province, which under the 
Romans comprised the maritime districts of My- 
sia, Lydia and Caria with the interior Phrygia. 

Bgtkmia is the extreme north-western district 
of Asia Minor. 

Vsb. 2 — According to the foreknow¬ 
ledge of Gk>d, should be connected with eleot: 
it denotes not mere prescience and precognition, 
the object of which is indeed not mentioned, but 
both real distinction and foredecreeing. So oh. i. 
20; Acts ii. 28. God knew such as are His from 
before the foundation of the world and ordained 
them unto salvation, cf. Jno. x. 14; Acts iv. 28; 
Rom. viii. 29; irp&yvuots hie non prsesdentiam, 
ted antecedent decretum significat ut et Act. ii. 28 : 
idem tmtut gut, Eph. L 4.”— Grotiut. —M.l 

In sanotifloation of the Spirit— Thip re¬ 
lates, as well as the other parts of this verse, to 
election. The order, by which alone the Divine 
decree can effect its end in us, is this, that we are 
sanctified by the Spirit of God. So Paul in 2 
These, ii. 18 : “ God hath chosen you to salvation 
through [{v dyiaofiQ irvtbparo^. —M.] sanctifica¬ 
tion of the Spirit.’ 1 This expression comprises all 
the gracious influences of the Holy Ghost, from 
His first gentle knockings to the sealing of grace. 
The reference of the work of our salvation to the 
Holy Trinity, which is unmistakably implied in 
this verse, excludes the application of nvevpa to 
the spirit of man. 

[In Sanctification—Jenu ChritU —“ II vout a 
tfparit effectivement davec tux, non pat en vout 
tanctifiant comme U fit le people d Israel au de¬ 
sert, dune sanctification exterm et corporette sta¬ 
tement, lortgu *il le fit arroter du tang de la victime, 
quiratefiapar ta mart Valliance de la log; mait en 
vout contacrant dune sanctification mtirieure et spi- 
ritueUe lortque par la vertu de ta vocation il vout a 
aments a I obeisance de son EvangUe et a recevoir 
Vaspersion du tang de Jews Christ tpandu pour V4- 
tablissement de V alliance de grace en remission det 
ptchis. ’ *— Amyraut. —M. ] 

Obedienoe, in the sense of Peter, includes the 
two ideas, to believe revealed truth and to per¬ 
form the duties which it imposes on us. Obe¬ 
dience of the Divine commandments presupposes 
faith in their obligatoriness and the justice of 
God; faith claims obedience as its fruit, just as 
itself (i. e. faith), according to its inmost nature, 
is an act of obedience. Peter, according to his 
Old Testament stand-point, views both conjointly, 
et eh. ii. 7. 8; i. 14. 22; iiL 1; iv. 17 ; Acts in. 


22. 28 ; ▼. 82 ; with Paul the fundamental claims 
of faith and obedience become separate, Rom. x. 
5-9, without any misconception of the ethical ele¬ 
ment of faith, oh. x. 16. 21; xi. 80; i. 6; ii 8 
2 These, i. 8; 2 Cor. x. 5. 

Unto sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ, — jxnrriofidc corresponding to the Hebrew 

verbs D^f end fit j occurs only twice in the N 

| “T TT 

T., here and Heb. xii. 24. The altar of burnt 
offering, the altar of incense, the vail of the Most 
Holy place and the ark of the covenant (Lev. i.6; 
v. 9; iv. 6. 7. 17. 18; xvi. 14-191 were sprinkled 
with blood in token that the holy vessels, which 
became, as it were, also infected with the poison of 
sin—(by the unoleanness of those who surround¬ 
ed them)—stood in need of purification. At the 
sacrifice of the covenant a two-fold sprinkling 
took place, vis.: that of the altar with one-half 
of the blood and that of the people with the other. 
Ex. xxiv. 5-8, of. Heb. ix. 18-20. This implied 
not only that both needed purifying, but also that 
the altar and the people belonged together, and 
that the remission of sins might fall to the latter. 
But the sprinkling of the people did not take 
place until they had declared themselves ready to 
comply with all the demands of the Divine Law 
without any exception whatsoever. Ex. xxiv. 8. 
7; nor must the circumstance be overlooked that 
the sanctification of the unclean people unto com¬ 
munion with the Holy God must have gone be¬ 
fore, Ex. xix. 10. As in the Old Testament the 
sprinkling of blood followed upon the sanctified 
people engaging themselves to implicit obedience, 
so this passage maintains that the members of the 
covenant-people of the N ew Testament are elect un¬ 
to obedience and unto sprinklingof the blood of Je¬ 
sus. It is only by the obedience of faith and our 
firm purpose to subject ourselves to the claims of 
the Divine Law, that we are made partakers of 
the atoning virtue of the blood of Jesus. If we 
stand in God’s covenant of grace with the honest 
endeavour of doing His will, God is pleased to 
make us ever anew partakers of the virtue of the 
blood of Jesus, and to oover therewith all the fail¬ 
ings and infirmities which still oleave to our obe¬ 
dience as well as to forgive us the sins which are 
still mingled with it, provided we repent of them 
and seek for peace. We do not attempt to deter¬ 
mine whether the words of our Lord at the insti¬ 
tution of the Holy Supper had an essentially de¬ 
termining influence on the view of Peter, (as 
Weiss, p. 278, assumes as certain) but its refer¬ 
ence to the conclusion of the covenant in the Old 
Testament is undeniable. [The three persons of 
the Holy Trinity cooperate, according to the 
Apostle, in the work of our salvation.—M.] 

Grace is here not a Divine attribute, but a 
gift, as is apparent from its connection with peace, 
cf. ch. iv. lu; v. 10; iii. 7 ; i. 10. 18. It is the 
gift of justification and sanctification, from which 
flows peace in, and with God and forthwith also 
peace among men, cf. Rom. i. 7; 2 Jno. 8; 
Jude 2. In tne last passage as at 2 Pet i. 2, oc¬ 
curs also nhrvOwdetf}. The epistle of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar written after his deliverance, Dan. iii- 81, 
has in the Greek translation of the LXX. an al¬ 
most identical introduction. The multiplying 
relates both to its virtue and to the feeling and 
taste thereof, cf. Rom. v. 5. 
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[Wordsworth, remarks: 11 This salutation of 
the Apostle. from Babylon recalls to the mind the 
greeting sent forth from the same city to all its 
provinces, by the two Kings of two successive dy¬ 
nasties,—the Assyrian and the Medo-Persian— 
under the influence of the prophet Daniel, and 
other faithful men of the first dispersion. They 
proclaimed in their royal Epistles the supremacy 
of the One True God, the God of Israel. * Nebu- 
chsdneszar, the King, to all the people, to you peace 
be multiplied.’ {ttpfjvti vylv irfojthiflehj, Dan. iv. 1). 
Dtrius the King wrote to all people, “ To you 
peace be multiplied (Dan. vi. 25). 

Daniel and the three children turned the hearts 
of Nebuchadnexxar and Darius, and moved them 
to declare the glory of the true God in letters 
written * to all people.’ The apostle St. Peter 
aow carries on the work of the ancient prophets, 
snd writes an epistle from Babylon, by which he 
builds up the Christian Sion in all ages of the 
world (cf. 2 Peter i. 1. 2. and 1 Peter L 18), and 
proclaims to all,«Peace be multiplied unto you.’ 
-M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Peter refers to his apostleship, not with a 
view to making it aground of superiority to other 
teachers, but in order to remind his readers of 
the great responsibility attaching to, and conse¬ 
quent upon, the disregard of his exhortations and 
consolations. Because he is the ambassador of 
Christ, we should hear him as we would Christ 
Himself, cf. Lk. x. 16; 1 Thess. iv. 8. He calls 
himself an elder among elders, oh. t. 1.—Wher¬ 
ever no positive proof can be given of an imme¬ 
diate election ana calling to and qualification for 
the spostolate as emanating from our Lord Him. 
self, its claim is unwarranted and untenable.— 
This iB also true where secular authority 1 b allied 
to the spiritual office (cf. Matt. xx. 26-281 and 
where it is attempted to control the faith ana con¬ 
science of men (cf. 2 Cor. i. 24; 1 Cor. iv. 1).— 
[The claims of Rome are illustrative of the second 
and third points, those of the IrvingiUt of the 
first.—M.] 

2. The Apostles were not vicegerents and 
representatives of Christ, much less the Pope of 
Rome. 

8. The glorious title and state of real Chris¬ 
tiana, to be called * elect’. It is an unspeakable 
mercy to be selected from the mass of so many 
thousands of the lost, from the communion of 
their guilt and punishment, from the power of 
unbelief, sin and seduction. Distinguish be¬ 
tween “elect” and “oalled.” Calling reveals 
the decree of election. The end of election in 
the New Testament differs from that in the Old. 

4. The Christian’s real home is heaven; here 
below we are guests and strangers, as David con¬ 
fesses : “ I am both, thy pilgrim, (here below) 
and thy citixen (above)”, Ps. xxxix. 18. [This 
is Luther’s version, but it is doubtful whether the 
antithesis of pilgrim and citizen is warranted by 
the original Hebrew, is rather a denizen 

than a citixen; the Jews of the dispersion were 
denizens, not citixens.—M. 1. The time of his sor¬ 
rowful pilgrimage is brief, as contrasted with the 
«t*rnal glory of his imperishable home. Ch. i. 4 ; 
v. 10; il 11. cf. Heb. xi. 18. 


6. The call of Divine graoe has its proper 
seasons and hours in nations as well as in individ¬ 
uals. According to Acts xvi. 6, 7, the Spirit for¬ 
bade Paul and Timothy to preach in proconsular 
Asia and Bithynia, but soon after the hour of 
grace struck also for those provinces passed over 
at the first. On his return from Europe, Paul 
declared the word of the Lord Jesus to the Jews 
and Greeks in Asia by the space of two years. 
Acts xix. 10. He or other servants of Christ 
must have planted a Church in Bithynia. 

6. The Btate of salvation of believers is not the 
result of some sudden manifestation of the loving 
will of God, sprung up in the course of time, but 
the effect of His eternal decree and fore-determina¬ 
tion. It is a work participated in by the three 
persons of the Holy Trinity and redounding to 
their glory. God the Father elects unto salvation 
in Christ and prepares salvation ; God the Son 
gives reality to election by His life, suffering and 
death; God the Holy Ghost appropriates and ap¬ 
plies to the souls of penitent sinners the salvation 
procured by Jesus Christ.—He that places him¬ 
self under the discipline of the Holy Ghost and 
suffers himself to form the resolution, “ All that 
the Lord hath said will we do, and be obedient,” 
as Israel said of old. Ex. xxiv. 7 ? is mysteriously 
sprinkled with the blood of Christ, his sins are 
covered, he is regarded as pure and holy in Christ, 
and enabled to render priestly service to God and 
to be found without spot before Him, 1 Jno. i. 7. 
In the New Testament, spirit and blood appear to 
be intimately related to each other, Jno. vi. 58, 
etc., Rom. iH. 24, 26; viii. 1; 1 Jno. v. 6. 

7. Peace is a glorious fruit of grace where 
it is received into the heart, cf. Bom. i. 7. The 
salutation of peace contains the sum-total of the 
gospel. Luther says: “ Peace is the favour of 
God which now begins in us but must work more 
and more and multiply unto death. If a man 
knows and believes in a gracious God, he has 
Him; his heart finds peace, and he fears neither 
the world nor the devil, for he knows that God, 
who controls all things, is his friend, and will de¬ 
liver him from death, hell and all calamity; there¬ 
fore his conscience is frill of peaoe and joy. This 
is what Peter desires for believers; it is a right 
Christian salutation, with which all Christians 
should greet one another.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The servants of Christ find consolation and pro¬ 
tection in the fact that they are sent of the Lord. 
—The motto of Israelites indeed: “lama guest 
on earth.”—The sublime consolation to belong to 
God’s elect people;—[to be a member of the 
Church, kKisfyala.— M.]. The reason of our elec¬ 
tion resides not in man but in the free grace of 
God.—The unmistakable tokens of election.— 
Sprinkling with the blood of Christ, the precious 
treasure of the elect.—The work of grace earned 
on by the Holy Trinity in the saint’s heart— 
The blessed end for which we are called. 

Starks :—Peter was an Apostle of Jesus Christ, 
but not the visible vicegerent of Christ on earth. 
—A true pastor cannot forget those whom he has 
begotten m Jesus Christ; if he is unable to com- 
frkt them orally, he does it by letter.—He who is 
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a, stranger in a country needs not on that account 
be sad; it is enough that he has secured a fair 
heritage in Christ. The more he peroeiyee this, 
the less will he be attached to the world and the 
more will he long for his heavenly fatherland.— 
In the election of grace the decree of God is not 
absolute, but it takes place because persevering 


faith in Jesus Christ is foreseen.—Grace and 
peace belong together, and must not be confound¬ 
ed • with nature and assurance; grace brings 
peace and peace testifies of ^race. None can de¬ 
sire any thing more precious than graoe and 
peace; he that hath them is happy for time and 
for eternity. 


CHAPTER L 8-12. 

Axalths: —Qod is praised for the grace of regeneration and for the hope of the heavenly inheritance, founded thereon. 
Sufferings should augment and intensify the Christian's Joy, for they serve to prove his frith. The Spirit of Christ hod 
directed the inquiries of the prophets to this end of hope, yea, even the angels were desirous of looking into this sal* 
vation. 


3 Blessed be the God and Father of onr Lord Jesus Christ, which according to his 
abundant mercy hath 1 begotten us a^ain unto a lively hope by the resurrection of 

4 Jesus Christ from the dead,* To an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and 

5 that frdeth not away, reserved in heaven for you, 1 Who are kept 4 by the power 

6 of God through frith 6 unto salvation ready to he revealed in the last time. •Wherein 
ye greatly rejoice, though now for a season, if need be, ye are in heaviness through 

7 manifold temptations: That the T trial of your frith, being much more precious than 
of gold that perisheth, though it be # tried with fire, might he found 9 unto praise 

8 and honour and glory at the “appearing of Jesus Christ: Whom having not u seen, 
ye love; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy un- 

9 speakablo and full of glory: 11 u Receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation of 

10 your souls. Of which salvation the prophets have inquired and searched diligently, 

11 who prophesied of the grace that thould come unto you : Searching what, 14 or what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified 

12 beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow. Unto whom it 
was revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto us u they did minister the things, which 
are now reported .unto you by them that have preached the gospel unto you with the 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven; which things the angels desire to look into. 


Vmi a. p not. —Vnig.—M .1 

p German“ Who, according to His manifold mercy, hath begotten os again by the resurrection of Jesss 
Christ from the deed, onto a living hope.”—M.J 

[Translate: .begat ns again unto.through the resurrection, etc^-M.1 

food. Sin.—did for diV—MJ 

Verse 4. pText Rec. hpnt A. B. 0. K. vpit; so also most of the Versions.—M.] 

[Cod. Sin.— Ifidp, «c. rfnfarf —Iv ovpdry—M.] 

Verse 5. [‘Guarded.—Gel. M. 28.—M.) 

pete, till.—Acts !▼. 8; Phil. L 10; GeL Hi. 18,24; 1 Thess. iv. 15; cf. also 2Pet. il. 4.—M.1 
[Calvin:—Quid juvat, talutem nobit in caslo ate repositam, quum not in mundo tanqnam in tnrbnkmtt 
mart jactemurt quidhivaL tabUtm nottram ttatui in tranindUo portu. qutan inter wHU rnmfmmt jiao* 
tuemwrf F raeve ni t Apotmut qutmodi objcctiones, etc.—Mj 
[Bengal: « HttredUat tortaia at; httredet euttodiuntur; nequt iua hit, nequt hi deerunt HU. Ctorrobontto in* 
M.1 

[Aretfus “Milxtart ext voedbulwn ipovpi: presidium. Pit igitur dum sunt *nperiadit.teumt toddmtit 
divinitusparata am prmtidiat mxlliam iUium custodeunt eos”—M.J 
[Cod. Sim— iroifimx .—M.J 
[German:—“ Which is already prepared.”—M.1 
Verse 8. P i r £, “In the which tyme.”—Tyndale.—M.] 

[Cod. Sin.—*8 ior without ionp • — *kvwii$4vret. —M.J 

[German:—“Whereat ye rdoice; who now, if it must bo eo, ore for a little time (or a little) afflicted in mani¬ 
fold temptations.”—M.J 

[Trantlate “ In which (time) ye rejoice, for a little time at present (Alford), if it must be so, having 
been afflicted, in. ----- .”—M.] 

Versa 7. R touiptov probably—doxtpavle, proof Jas. 1. 8. Proof comes nearer the German than trial.—M.] 

P 8o Kipd(ttv probare, whence the German pruefen,erprobL and the English prove—M.1 
[German:— 44 That yonr faith in its proof may be found much more precious tnim per ishable gold, vrhtefr 
Is also proved by Are, unto praise and honour and glory in the revelation,” etc.—M.) 

[Cod. Sin..—woAvrtpdrcpor.—do*.* . f i#i.-t-M.] 

S ets, resulting in. See Robinson s. ▼. «»r 8. a.—M.J 
awoicakififte t—In revelation. Vulg. Wlcl.—M.J 

Lachmaan and Tlschend. Udrrct, but ciddrcc is also strongly supported^—M.1 
Cod. 8in n agrees with the former.—M.1 

LaetUia gbrifiodta —Vulg., Germ., WicL, Geneva, Alford. Triumphant Joy*—Brown*—M.] 
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Y«m 0. [“ Receiving the end of jour frith; rather, “ carrying off the end of jour frith”.—M.1 

rrhie is the sense of jco/x iCu in middle; see Liddell and Scott s. t. ii. 2.— Reportantu. Tula.—M.1 
Terse 10. [Cod. Sin.— iii, padr. with A. W.— M.1 ^ 

Terse 1L [Cod. Sin- ipavv. with S'.—M j 

P* Quo ct auaU tempore. —Jaspis. “ In relation to whom and what time.”—Purer.—M.] 

Terse 12. 1} 6 ifi.lv is the more anthentic reading.—M.1 

[rip.lv Bee. K. 8yr. Copt, vp.lv A. B. 0. L, Cod. Sin.—M.] 


BXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vie. 8. The praise of the Divine grace in the glo- 
rions hope of Christians flows like a deep and wide 
stream from the full heart of the Apostle t. 8-12. 
Paul praises in similar language with one long 
breath of joy the salvation given unto us, Eph. i. 
8-14. We have first the source and cause of 
our hope, v. 8, then its end and glory, v. 4, then 
the way we must take which ought not to make 
us hesitate v. 6-8, and lastly the means designed 
to encourage and strengthen us, v. 8-12. 

Blessed be the God—Christ. —God is herp 
blessed, as is frequently the case in the Epistles 
of Paul, not only as the Father but also as the 
God of Jesus Christ, 2 Cor. i. 8; xi. 81; Rom. 
xv. 6; Eph. i. 8. 17; Col. i. 8; cf. John xx. 17. 
An important suggestion concerning the relation 
of the Logos to the Father. Only in Christ and 
through him do all find and possess God. The 
Paternity points to the eternal generatioqgut of 
the Being of God, Ps. ii. 8; and to the intimate re¬ 
lation to the Incarnate Son. Weiss derives this 
doxological formula from, what may be called, the 
liturgical usage of the primitive Church, cf. 
Jas. i. 27; iii. 9. He thinks that said expression 
is insufficient as proof of the Essential Divinity 
and PreSxiBtence of Christ. Cf. on the other 
hand. Matt xvi. 16; John vi. 68. 

Mercy, Iheoc the compassionating 

love of God, which condescends to the low estate 
of the helpless, the weak, the impotent, the 
wretched and the sinful. It is a manifold mercy, 
a wonderful riches thereof (Rom. ii 41 which 
appears from the multitude of its gifts or grace, 
from the depth of our misery, from the extent 
and diversity of its efforts of deliverance. 

Begotten again, hvaytwfaas etc. cf. John iii. 
8; Tit iii. 5; James, i 18; Col. iii. 1; Eph. ii 
10. He has kindled in us a new spiritual life by 
Holy Baptism and the influences of the Holy 
Spirit connected therewith, cf. Eph. i 19. 20. 
He has laid the foundation of recreating us into 
His image. 44 He has made us other men in a far 
more essential sense than it was once said to 
8aul: ( Thou shalt be turned into another man’ 
18am. x. 6.” What is the principal fruit and end 
of this new generation? A living hope. Its 
object is not only our future resurrection (Grotius, 
Bengal, de Wette), but the whole plenitude of 
the salvation still to be revealed by Jesus Christ, 
even until the new heavens and the new earth 
•hall appear, 2 Peter iii. 18. 14; Rev. xxL 1. 
Birth implies life; so it is with the hope of 
believers, which is the very opposite of the vain, 
lost and powerless hope of the worldly-minded. 
It is powerful, and quickens the heart by com¬ 
forting, strengthening, and encouraging it, by 
m a king it joyous and cheerful in God. Its 
quickening influence enters even into our physical 
life. 4 Hope is not only the fulfilment of the new 
life, created in regeneration, but also the inner¬ 
most kernel of the same.’ Weiss. 


By the resmreotion of Jesus Christ 
from the dead. —61 avaardaeuc* Calvin, Gerhard, 
Knapp, and Weiss join it to hvaytw.\ it seems 
more natural to connect it with the immediately 
preceding ££xmv; so (Ecumenius, Bengel, Steiger, 
Lachmann and de Wette. The life of this hope 
flows from the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead. 14 If Christ had not risen from the 
dead, we should be without consolation and hope, 
and all the work and sufferings of Christ would 
be in vain.” Luther. As surely as He has 
conquered death and entered upon a heavenly 
life of joy, so surely will those who are members 
of the Body, whereof He is Head, follow Him, 
even as we sing: Does the head forget its members. 
And not draw them after it? 

Vie. 4. To an inheritance, incorruptible 
and undefiled and that fadeth not away.— 
Believers are strangers here on earth, but citizens 
in heaven; they have therefore in heaven a pos¬ 
session and an inheritance which infinitely excels 
the inheritance of God’s ancient people in the 
land of Canaan. The heavenly inheritance (cf 
Matthew vi. 20; Luke xii. 88; x. 25; xvtii 
18; Mark x. 17) is (a) incorruptible . It is 
free alike from the germs of corruption and 
death, like all things earthly, even those which 
are seemingly most firm and indestructible, 4. g. 
the precious metals, ch. i. 18. 28; cf. 1 John ii. 
17. 44 Rust does not corrupt it, decay does not 

consume it, death does not destroy it.” Besser. 
It comprehends union to Him, who only has 
immortality and is called * the Eternal’ 1 Tim. i. 
17. How could it then be destroyed by any 
external power? It is ( b) unde filed or unblemieh- 
able . The earth and the land of Canaan in 
particular were polluted by fearful bloodshedding 
and many other horrors. Lev. xviii. 27. 28; 
Numb. xxxv. 88. 84; Exek. xxxvi. 17; Jer. ii. 7. 
Injustice, selfishness, hatred, envy and cunning 
cleave to temporal possessions. If gathered by 
avarice, they are compared to loathsome and 
thick mire, Hab. ii. 6. Every human body and 
every human soul is stained with hateful desires 
and mostly, also, with outward sin. All earthly 
joy is mingled with displeasure and sorrow. 
But the possessions of the life above are pure, 
clean and unstained, and nothing impure can 
attach itself to them, (c) * It fadeth not away.* 
Here the beauty of earthly nature is rapidly 
passing away, there reigns perpetual spring; 
here a hot wind may change the most blooming 
gardens into a wilderness, cf. ch. i. 24; Is. xL 
6; there no such alternation of blossoming and 
fading is found, but every thing remains in the 
beauty of imperishable bloom and verdure. 
Weiss sees in the three predicates a striking 
climax. He says that the first denotes the freedom 
of the heavenly possession from the germs of 
destructibility and transitoriness, which are 
inherent in all earthly things, that the second 
denies its ability to be polluted by outward sin, 
and the third even the alternation, which makes 
1 the beauty of earthly nature pass away at least 
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temporarily. ['A <pBaproq mtemum durens ;— 
’Aplavroq purum—cui nihil mali, nihil vitii eet 
admix turn—ut purum gaudium—gaudium cui nihil 
tristitim admiscetur . *Afi6pavroc non marceecem. 
Morns.—M.1 

Reserved in heaven, renjprtftbriv. While 
here below m the strange country of our pil¬ 
grimage all possessions are insecure, the inheri¬ 
tance above is in the surest custody, for it is in the 
Almighty hand of God. As it has been designed 
and prepared for believers from everlasting, so 
it is perpetually kept; and believers, on the 
other hand, are kept for it, v. 5, so that they can 
in no wise lose it, cf. Col. i. 6; 2 Tim. iv. 8; Matt, 
xxv. 84; John x. 28. renjp. implies both the 
certainty and present concealment of the heavenly 
inheritance. The figure is taken from parents 
who securely guard something for their children, 
and then surprise them with it. 

Vke. 6 . Who are kept by the power of 
God, <f>povpeh>, a military term used of a guard 
for the protection of a place, or of a strongly 
garrisoned fortress. Fear not the enemies of 
your salvation, for you are surrounded by a 
strong, protecting body-guard, by the power of 
God and His holy angels, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 82; Phil. 

iv. 7; Song of Sol. iii. 7. 8; Zech. ii. 6; 2 Kings 
vi. 16. 17. Nothing short of Divine power is 
needed to protect us from so many strong and 
subtle enemies, as Peter made experience in his 
own case. Weiss with Steiger and de Wette 
explain it of the Holy Ghost. Mrva/uq Oeov is 
certainly used in that sense, Luke i. 85, but 
nvevpa aytov goes before. The other passages 
adduced by them are inconclusive. It seems 
therefore arbitrary to abandon the relation of 
the expression to die Omnipotence of God. On 
what condition do we eqjoy that guard? Faith, 
whose object is not mentioned here in particular, 
and should be supplied from v. 8. It is the same 
means by which salvation is first procured, then 
constantly kept up, vix.: acknowledging Jesus as 
the Messiah and confidently surrendering to Him, 
which is not identical with obedience, but the 
source of it, cf. Acts iii. 16; x. 48; Matt. ix. 22; 
Mark v. 84; Luke vii. 50. 

Salvation ready, oumjpia, nega¬ 

tively, deliverance from eternal destruction, and 
positively , introduction to the salvation prepared 
Dy Jesus, translation from the power of Satan, 
sin and death into the perfect life of liberty, 
righteousness and truth, Acts ii. 40; iv. 12; v. 81; 
xv. 11; 1 Peter i. 9; Matt xvi. 25; Luke ix. 66. 
The former point is predominant as the latter lies 
rather in Khqpovopla. With Peter aorrjpla appears 
in most intimate connection with the completion 
of salvation, chap. i. 9; iv. 17. 18; Acts ii. 21; 
1 Peter ii. 2. How much he has it at heart is 
evident from his using the word three times in 
this section. He thinks of it not as for distant, 
but as close at hand, as he says in ch. iv. 5, 
“Who shall give account to Him that is ready to 
judge the quick and the dead,” cf. ch. iv. 7. Sharing 
the opinion of the other apostles concerning the 
nearness of Christ’s Advent to judgment, he 
describes ourrjpta as ready to be revealed (James 

v. 7.8; Rev. i. 8; xxii. 10. 20; Heb. x. 25.87; 
Jude 18; 1 John ii. 18; Rom. xiii. 11. 12; 1 
Cor. xv. 61; 2 Cor. v. 2. 8; Phil. iv. 6; 1 Thess. 


iv. 17). “The inheritance to which you are 
ordained, has been acquired long since and pre¬ 
pared from the beginning of the world, but lies 
as yet concealed, covered and sealed; but in 
a short time, it will be opened in a moment and 
disclosed, so that we may see it” Luther. 

To be revealed, hnoKaXoq&ijvaL, denotes sal¬ 
vation fully disclosed, cf. ch. i. 7; Iv. 18; v. 1. 
At ch. i. 18 it refers to the announcement of the 
first advent of Christ, cf. Rom. xvi. 25; and to 
inward revelation at 1 Cor. iL 10; Gal. i. 16; 
iii. 28. In the last time, b icatpQ faxdrp, in 
the completing period of salvation beginning 
with the return of Christ, this is elsewhere oallea 
owriXeta rot) alavoqroOrov, Matt xiii. 89.40; xxiv. 
8; xxviii. 20; orif bxhrq jfikpa John xL 24; xil 


24; xu. 48. In Hebrew /VjQN <*“• 

xlix. 1; Num. xxiv. 14; Deut iv. 89; Is. ii. 2; 
Mich. iv. 1; Exek. xxrtrtiL 16; Dan. x. 14, when 
regard is had sometimes more to the beginning, 
sometimes more to the development of that period 
The last times of the present system of the world, 
of the albv oyroq are also called Argonu 
2 Tim. iii. 1; Jude 18; 1 Peter L 20; 2 Peter 
iii. 8, or koxhnj tyxx, 1 John it 18; they border 
up« those cvvr&eta, but do not coincide with 
them. Somewhat different appears the um 
loquendi of the Ep. to the Hebrews (ch. ix. 26). 
But bl owrlXetq may be rendered, near to the 
period of completion, which the author thought 
immediately impending. 

Vxn. 6. Wherein ye greatly rejoioe.— 
’Ev connect not with icaip6g, but with the whole 
preceding sentence, verses 4 and 5. The thought 
of the great possessions reserved for you, justly 
fills you with exceeding joy. In this do not let 
yourselves be disconcerted by quickly passing 
sufferings of probation, whioh for your proof are 
necessary to the happiness of all Christians. 

If need be. —Ei Mov supposes that the afflic¬ 
tions will not be of uninterrupted continuance and 
that their duration and measure have been decreed 
by the wisdom of God, and that they will not be 
continued one minute longer than is needful for 
us. Believers also need them in exact a<yustment 
to the degree to which their nature remains as 
yet uncleansed of the poison of sin. 

In heaviness through manifold tempta¬ 
tions. —Sufferings cause to the outer man pain 
and grief, Heb. xii. 11, while the inner man can . 
rejoice in them. 

iroudXoig ireipaopdlf ; ireipaapu relates to afflic¬ 
tions differing in kind, sent or permitted by 
God as trials or tests of the reality of the Chris¬ 
tian’s religious principles, as exercising his pa¬ 
tience and developing his desire after hea¬ 
venly things. Among the peculiar temptations 
to which believers who had left Judaism were 


exposed, we may mention the contempt and abase 
they met at the hands of their former coreligion¬ 
ists, the temporal losses to which they had to 
submit and the efforts of false teachers to induce 
them to deny the truth and to effect a mixture of 
Judaism and Christianity. Cf. Heb. x. 82; Jas. 
i. 2; Acts viii. 1; xv. 1; xiv. 22; 1 These. Hi. 
2 etc.; 2 Cor. xi. 28. 

Vbb. 7. That the trial of your faith .—Bitd 
of the temptations v. 7: The splendour and pre¬ 
ciousness of faith is to shine with a brilliancy 
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intersely proportioned to their darkness [i. e. of 
the temptations, M.] Faith must be tested by 
temptations which are consequently unable to 
mar the joy of our hope in Christ. 

Tb iadfiiov rft irforeuf . doulptov signifies proof- 
stone, proof, tried integrity. Here it can only be 
taken in the last sense. The proof of faith=faith 
abiding the proof or test, or faith verified by trial, 
cf James L 8. In the Old Testament, the proof or 
trial of faith is frequently compared to the trial 
of gold by the process of smelting or refining by 
fire, Jobxxiii. 10; Ps. lxvi. 10; Jer. ix. 7; Zech. 
xiii. 9; Mai. iii. 2. Gold is the most precious 
metal, but faith is even more precious; as gold 
is tried, proved and refined by fire, so faith must 
be proved and refined by the fire of temptations. 
As the heat of fire separates dross from gold, so 
all aUoy must he separated from faith, all self- 
relianoe on our own wisdom or strength, all 
dependence on the help of the creature,— anohAvp. 
Think of consumitur annulus usu [Ignatius, a 
successor of Peter at Antioch, calls his chains 
“spiritual pearls. 1 ’ Cyprian, speaking of the dress 
of rirgins, says, that when Christian women suffer 
martyrdom with faith and courage, then their 
sufferings are like prstiosa monilia, costly bracelets. 
8ee Wordsworth in loco , who notices the following 
passage from Hennas, Pastor i. 4, p. 440, ed. 
Dreesel: “ Atsreaparsvosestis; sicut enimperignem 
aurum probatur, et utile fit, sic et vos probamini; 
fui ifitwr permansermt et probati fuerint, ab eis pur- 
pihmtur; et sicut aurum cmendatur et remit tit 
sordem suam, sic et vos abficietis omnem tristitiam 
(faijw et etnendabimini instructuram 

hrrif.—M.”] evpedy already now, since often the 
enemies of truth are constrained to acknowledge 
meh fidelity of faith, innocence and patience, 
but more in the last days and in the great day 
of Christ. Matt. xxv. 28; 2 Tim. iv. 8; Heb. 
11; James i. 12; Rev. ii. 8-10. 

Unto praise and honour—Jeans Christ. - 
Ef hrtuvov a. r. A. The reward of grace which 
the eleot shall receive at the return of Christ 
consists of (a) the praise of their fidelity of faith, 
et Matt xxv. 21; 1 Cor. iv. 6; Rom. ii. 7. 10; 
2 Theta. L 6; i^b) the honour which Christ pro¬ 
mises to His faithful servants and shows to them, 
in fact, by the honourable position to which He 
promotes them, John xii. 26; cf. 1 Sam. ii. 80; 
Rer. xxiL 4; iii. 21; (c) of the glory, which the 
Fsther has given to Christ, ch. i. 11. 21; Acts 
hi. 18; and which He will communicate to all 
that are His, ch. iv. 18; v. 1; iv. 14. npff and 
occur often conjointly in Paul’s writings, 1 
Tim. L 17; Rom. it 7. 10; Heb. ii. 7. 9. The 
hhire glory affecting alike the soul and the body 
(c£ 1 Cor. xv. 48-49; Phil. iii. 21,) appears as 
tks end of the whole work of redemption, (Rom. 
ix* 23; 2 Cor. iii. 18; 1 Cor. ii. 7), and therefore 
as the main object of Christian hope, Rom. v. 
2; CoL i. 27. The effulgency of God will here¬ 
after shine out of all believers, because they hold 
the most intimate communion with the glorified 
Jesus. The completion of the elect shall also 
wdound to the praise, honour and glory of God 
Himself cf. Rev. iv. 11; v. 12.18. The object 
is probably not mentioned designedly.*—’Ev 
vide v. §, 

Via. 8. WTiom having not seen —full 
« glory. —For the confirmation of their hope 


the Apostle after having mentioned the name of 
Jesus, continues in allusion to John xx. 29: whom 
although you have not known by face, yet you 
love. The relation you sustain to Him is that of 
the heart. The simplest construction of rif bv is 
to connect it with ayaTX, in expectation of whom, 
and because of whom you greatly rejoice. The 
present and the future are intertwined. x a P9 
6edo£aopkvy in contrast with the idle and vain joy 
of the world, denotes a joy from which are sepa¬ 
rated all impure and obscuring elements, which 
according to the explanation of Steinmeyer and 
Weiss, contains glory in the germ, by which the 
future glory irradiates already the earthly life 
of Christians, and which anticipates, as it were, 
the future glory. Roos: “ Joy clothed in glory.” 

Vie. 9. Receiving the end of your faith, 
Kopi\6pevoi, Living hope regards the future as 
the present. The word is used of competitors in 
the games, who, upon proving victorious, carry 
off presents or prises.— rb rihog, the end to which 
competitors in the Christian race aspire, cf. 1 
Cor. ix. 24 etc.; 2 Tim. iv. 7. 8; Heb. xii. 1.— 
The salvation of the soul is the end of faith and 
the reward of grace, given to the Christian at 
the completion of the contest, cf. Acts xv. 11; 
1 Peter i. 6. 

Veb. 10. Of which Salvation—grace that 
should come unto you. —Connection: This 
salvation increases in importance and preciqus- 
ness, if we consider that the prophets did with 
the utmost eagerness inquire into the means and 
time of salvation, and that even the happy angels 
desired to have an insight of this mystery. How 
happy are we to whom is revealed, what was 
concealed from them! LtforeJv, to make most 
diligent and zealous inquiry into a thing and to 
regard it from every point of view, igepe 


Tpn,rh3 » used of miners engaged in digging 


for pipcious metals in the bowels of the earth. They 
have Searched with a diligence like that displayed 
in the mining of gold and silver, cf. Job xxviii. 
16-19; Prov. iii. 14-18. irepl rife elg vpdg ^4/wrof. 
They did prophesy of the saving grace, which 
by the life, the sufferings and the death of Christ 
has risen upon a sinful world (the whole world 
of sinners). This grace is no longer represented 
to you by various types, but has become real. 
Cf. John i. 17. 


Via. 11. What, or what manner of time- 
glory that should follow. —Eif riva f) irolov 
icaipbv. Their inquiries were not only of a general 
character, how* many years would have to elapse 
to the advent of the Messiah, but had also par¬ 
ticular reference to the peculiar condition and 
characteristics of that time and to the relations 
of the Jewish people to foreign powers, rb iv 
ovroZc irv. Xptorov. The explanation, * the spirit 
testifying of Christ,’ which is even found in 
Bengel, is inadmissible on grammatical grounds. 
Perhaps it may be conceived as follows: The 
same Spirit of God, the Messianic Spirit, who in 
the course of time operated in the person of 
Christ, revealed himself in the prophets; sic 
Schmid II., de Wette, Weiss. But more simple 
and natural appears the ancient interpretation, 
that it was the spirit belonging to the preexisting 
Messiah from eternity, and which He was conse- 
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quently able to impart to the prophets. Thus 
the preexisting Messiah is mentioned at 1 Cor. 
x. 4. 9. Weiss quotes Barnabas (Ep. 5 Hefele 
patres apost. Opp. ed. 8, 1847,) / prophetm ab ipso 
habentes donum prophetarunt, and Calvin: veteres 
propheticis a Christo ipso dictates, cf. v. 20; John 
xii. 41; CoL L 17.— rd tig Xpurrto iradijp. Suffer¬ 
ings in store for, waiting for Christ.—rdf peril 
ravra 66gag, sufferings and glory are thus con¬ 
nected, Luke xxiv. 26; cf. Matt. xvi. 21. It is 
a treasure of glories, of which Christ has taken 
possession ana which will be fully revealed at 
the marriage of the Lamb, Rev. xix. 7. 

Veil 12. TJnto whom—look into. *Ai tokoX. 
relates to the communication of things new, and 
previously unknown, cf. Matt. x. 26; Rom. i. 18; 
1 Cor. iii. 18. Srt — airrd. so. ira&rtp. k. dog. should 
be treated as a parenthesis in answer to the ques¬ 
tion, Why were those things revealed to them, 
seeing they were not permitted to realize their 
fulfilment? It was not done for their sake, but 
for ours; they were thereby to minister unto us. 
—evayyeXujaphuv Ip&g, who have evangelized you, 
brought you the glad tidings. From this it may 
be inferred that others besides Peter had first 
preached the Gospel to those Christians, at all 
events that he was not their only teacher.— 
hiroordkkvTi hr? ovpav. cf. Luke xxiv. 49; Acts ii. 
2, etc.; GaL iv. 6; John xv. 26. While in the 
Old Testament we frequently meet with the ex¬ 
pression that the Spirit fell on the prophets, Esek. 
viii. 1; xi. 6; denoting the suddenness, the passing 
and overpowering nature of His influence, He is 
in the New Testament said to be sent.—irapaidrbai 
properly to stand by and stoop down, in order 
to examine something very closely, to look at 
something with the countenance bent down. The 
salvation, revealed by Jesus Christ, contains a 
wealth of thoughts and ideas that is unfathoma¬ 
ble even to the angels, cf. James i. 25; Eph. iii. 
10. Their looking into has already begun and 
is still continuing. This is indicated by the 
AorisL [Wordsworth: This high and holy 
mystery which represents the angels themselves 
bending over the Word of God enshrined in the 
Ark of the Church, was symbolized by the figures 
of the Cherubim of Glory spreading their wings, 
and bending their faces, and shadowing the 
Mercy-seat, in the Holy of Holies, upon the Ark, 
in which were kept the Tables of the Law written 
by God (Ex. xxv. 18-22; Heb. ix. 4. 6); and by 
the side of which was the Pentateucn. Deut 
xxxi. 24-26.—M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

(1). The circumstance that the first person in 
the Godhead is described as the God and Father 
of Jesus Christ, points indisputably to a certain 
dependence of the Being of Christ on the Father, 
not only with respect to the humanity of our 
Lord, but, also, with respect to His Divine nature. 
Thus Christ called the Father His God, even after 
His resurrection, Jno. xx. 17; Rev. iii. 12; ii. 7. 
With this agree the expressions of the Apostles, 
Eph. i. 17; Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 81; CoL i. 8. 
Where the three supreme names are mentioned 
together, the Father only is called God by em¬ 
phasis, 1 Pet. i. 1. 2; 2 Cor. xiii. 18; 1 Cor. xii. 


4-6; iii. 28; xi. 8; Rev. i. 4-6. Nevertheless, 
the Scriptures teach us firmly to maintain the 
true Divinity of Christ, although, the quo modo 
of such simultaneous equality and dependence of 
Being transcends our powers of comprehension. 
The filial relation among men affords, however, 
an analogy. [Cf. the following section of the 
Athanasian Creed:— “Sed necessarum estadseter- 
nam Salutem, ut Incamationem quoque Domininostri 
Jesu Christi fideliter credat. Est ergo Fidss recta, 
ut credamus et confiteamur, quia Dommus nosier 
Jesus Christus, Dei Filius, Dens pariter et Horn 
est. Deus est ex Substantia Patris ante sxcvla 
genitus: Homo ex Substantia Mattie tin ssccula natus. 
Perfectus Deus , per/ectus Homo ex anima rationale 
et humana came subsistens. JEquaZis Patti secun¬ 
dum Diviniiatem: Minor Patre secundum Hvmm- 
itatem. Qui licet Deus sit et Homo , non duo tamen, 
sed unus est Christus. Unus autem, non convenient 
Dwinitatis in Camem, sed adsumtione Hvmamtatu 
m Deum. Unus omnino, non confusions Substan¬ 
tia, sed unitate Personae. Nam sicut Anima ra- 
tionalis et Caro unus est Homo ; ita Deus et Horn 
unus est Christus. ” Fides Catholic a w. 27-85. 
-M.] 

(2L As corporeal life presupposes birth, so does 
spiritual life, Jno. iii. 8, and just as man is unable 
to beget and bring forth himself into physical 
and earthly life, so his spiritual generation and 
new-birth are equally independent of himself. 

(8). As there are two men in every true 
Christian, a new man and an old one, so heavi¬ 
ness in manifold temptation and rejoicing may 
readily co-exist, v. 6. 

(4) . Our Lord’s return has. been one of the 
fundamental articles of the faith of universal 
Christendom in every age of the Church’s history. 
To hide this important doctrine under a bushel, 
is at once a defect of teaching and in opposition 
to the mind of Christ and His apostles, v. 7. It 
is to be noticed that the return of Christ shall be 
preceded, not only by several ages, but also, by 
several ends of ages, with typical final judg¬ 
ments, as St. Paul speaks of Ti**! r&v cu&vov. The 
flood, the dispersion of the ten tribes, the judg¬ 
ment on Judah, but especially the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the conquest of Palestine, were 
in a certain sense such final judgments, cf 1 Cor. 
x. 11. 

(5) . Verses 10-12, afford us an insight into the 
mode of prophetic inspiration, and into the re¬ 
lation of the Divine influence andf the free mental 
activity of the prophets. They met, as it were, 
the Spirit of God with their earnest longings 
for salvation; the Spirit communicated to them 
the main burden of prophecy; while the time 
and details of the beginning of salvation were 
left to their researches and inquiries. They 
made a free appropriation of what the Spirit 
had disclosed to them, and sought to apply it to 
time and circumstances. 

[The Scripture facts on the subject of inspiration 
are as follows: the subjeots of inspiration were 
permitted to make diligent and faithful research 
(Luke i. 1-4), to clothe the same thought indiffer¬ 
ent language (cf. Matt. xxvi. 26, 27; Luke xxii. 
19. 20; 1 Cor. xi. 24. 25; also Matt. iiL 17; Mk. 
i. 11; Luke iii. 22), give distinctive colouring to 
their accounts; according to the circumstances that 
grouped round their individuality (compare the 
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character and early associations of the four 
Evangelists, as well as the scope of each Gospel, 
compare, also, the style of Ezekiel and Isaiah, 
of John and Paul), to cite other inspired author¬ 
ities (Ps. cviil. and Ps. lvii. 7-11; lx. 5-12, etc.), 
to use uninspired documents (Josh. x. 13; Numb. 
xxL 14; Jude ix. 14,15), they sometimes were un¬ 
certain of the precise meaning and application of 
their message (1 Pet. i. 10-12; Dan. xii. 8, etc.), 
and their message was delivered in language ap¬ 
proved by the Divine Spirit (1 Pet. i. 10. 11; Dan. 
xii. 8; 2 Tim. iii. 16; Heb i. 1; 1 Cor. ii. 12. 13), 
see Angus’s Bible Handbook , {{ 146-150, for a 
brief account of Inspiration. “Inspiration is 
such an immediate and complete discovery by the 
Holy Spirit, to the minds of the sacred writers, of 
those things which could not have otherwise been 
known, and such an effectual superintendence as 
to those matters which they might have been in¬ 
formed of by other means—as entirely preserved 
them from error in every particular, which could 
in the least affect any of the doctrines or precepts 
contained in their books.” Scott's Essays. —M.l 
(6). Since, according to v. 11, the Spirit of 
Christ wrought in the prophets, the prophetical 
writings must possess an authority not inferior 
to the testimony of Christ in the New Testament. 
Both Testaments contain one and the same prin¬ 
ciple of revelation, one kernel and centre; but 
while the Old Testament is only the threshold 
and fore-testimony of the New Testament, the 
New Testament is the end and fulfilment of the 
Old. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Christianity is essentially a life of hope—it is 
founded on living hope. The eye of faith looks 
oat for the glorious revelation of Jesus Christ 
from heaven, for the first resurrection, for the 
heavenly city of peace (Jerusalem), for the pre- 
cions inheritance, for the new heaven and the new 
earth.—He that has become conscious of his sin- 
fnlness and manifold bondage and has fixed his eye 
on the heavenly treasure, must needs celebrate 
the praises of God.—Without regeneration there 
is no partaking of the heavenly inheritance.— 
Nothing short of Divine power is sufficient to 
keep as unto salvation.—The hope of faith is the 
root out of which grows the fruit of a spiritual 
joy, serene and triumphant over pain.—When 
the Christian contemplates the glorious fruit and 
its consequences, he can rejoice at what most 
deeply pains the children of this world. 

Ike mystery of afflictions and temptations in 
believers.—The solution of the riddle lies in their 
scope—proof, separation from dross, exercise and 
purification.—The world’s joy never comes up to 
the terms in which its praises are published in 
speech or in song, while the opposite holds good of 
Christian joy.—What must be the character of 
such as desire to be partakers of the kingdom of 
Christ ?—Disparity and similarity in the dispo¬ 
sition and situation of believers of the Old and 
New Testaments.—The sweet harmony of the 
prophets in their predictions of Christ.—The 
Holy Ghost the best Teacher. 

The words of Jesus and the Apostles a precious 
key to the right understanding of prophecy.—If 
the angels greatly desire to look into the myste- 
12 


ries of the plan of salvation, who are represented 
by the Cherubim on the mercy-seat, how much 
more highly ought we to prize the knowledge of 
salvation in Christ! 

Starks: —Would you give the consolation of 
v. 3-9 for $n empire ? If the hope be living, the 
inheritance is sure, viz., the crown that never 
fades, the treasure that none can steal. Abide 
the heat How short is suffering—how long the 
glittering eternity! Heavenly life God will give 
above, evermore my heart shall praise Him. 

Hedingeb:—R egeneration is. solely the work 
of God all-merciful, who helps the wretched 
from a spiritual death to spiritual life.—Chil¬ 
dren and friends inherit our goods; those there¬ 
fore who desire to receive the heavenly inherit¬ 
ance must be the children and friends of God, 
Rom viii. 16. 17. —If you find this present time 
sorrowful and anxious, have patience; in the 
world you shall have tribulation: look joyfully 
forward to the last time that shall put an end 
to all grief, and bring you eternal glory.—God 
knows best what medicine He has to use for and 
what burdens He has to lay on each, in order to 
kill the old Adam.—As gold is the most precious 
metal, so faith is the most noble of the manifold 
gifts in the kingdom of grace, and as much passes 
for faith without being it, so the cross decides 
its genuineness.—The sipi-total of the doctrine 
of Christ treats of His humiliation and exalta¬ 
tion. For Christ had to drink of the brook and 
therefore shall He lift up His head, Ps. cx. 7; suffer 
and enter into glory.—If any be bowed down with 
grief, let him take comfort from the example of 
Christ and the words of the Apostle: suffering 
first, glory after. The reverse takes place among 
the children of this world, with them joy comes 
first, and then grief, 2 Tim. ii. 12 ; Lk. vi. 25.— 
Kapff :—What is genuine faith ? 1. A birth out of 
(emanating from) God; 2. an assurance of what 
is unseen; 8. an inheritance of eternal life.— 
Li8C0: — Christian hope; (a) its foundation; (5) 
its object; (c) its power; (rf) its glorious re- - 
ward.— Eternal salvation: (a) it was the otgect 
of the longing of the holy prophets; (5) it is made 
to depend on a certain order; ( c) it is announced 
to all as existing.— The blessedness of Christian 
hope; (a) it flows from mercy; (5) it is the most 
precious of all possessions; (c) notning can pluck 
it from us. What is the glorious goal which the 
children of the kingdom go forth to meett (a) 
This goal is the heavenly inheritance; (5) it is 
founded on the mercy of God; (c) the way to it, 
persevering faith, is not without manifold tribu¬ 
lation ; (d) it was the object of the longing of 
all the saints of old.— The living hope to which 
we Christians are bom again, by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead; 1. its precious¬ 
ness in respect of its cause, object and influ¬ 
ence; 2. its certainty; (a) the love and faith of 
the members of Christ; (6) from the declarations- 
of the prophets and evangelists. The Christian's 
gladness in sadness; 1. because of the life of re- 
generation, 2. because of his inheritance; 8. 
because of Divine protection; 4. because of suf¬ 
fering ; 5. because of future joy.—S taudt. 

[Yv. 8.4. ! The Christian’s title to the heaven¬ 
ly inheritance— begotten again; 2. his assurance 
of it—a lively hope; 8. the immediate cause of 
both—Jesus Christ. A The source — the abundant 
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mercy of God .—A living hope; the world’s highest 
motto is *dum epiro spero, the Christian may add 
* dim expiro spero l *—Abundant mercy. Great sins 
and great miseries need great mercy, and many 
sins and many miseries need many mercies. 
(Bernard).—Love will stammer rather than be 
dumb.—v. 6. “Salvation will God appoint for 
walls and bulwarks;” what more safe than to 
be walled with salvqkon itself ? cf. Prov. xviii. 
10.—v. 6. The battle tries the soldier, the storm 
the pilot.—Christian militant —dignum Deo specta- 
culum. —v. 7. An unskillful beholder may think 
it strange to see gold thrown into the Are and 
left there for a time; but he that puts it there, 
would be loath to lose it; his purpose iB to make 
some costly piece of work of it; every believer 
gives himself to Christ, and He undertakes to pre¬ 
sent him blameless unto the Father; not one of 
them shall be lost, nor one drachm of faith; they 
• shall be found, and their faith shall be found, 
when He appears. That faith that is here in the 
furnace, shall be then made up into a crown of 
pure gold, it shall be found unto praise and honour 
and glory. —v. 8. The sun seems less than the 
wheel of a chariot; but reason teaches the phil¬ 
osopher that it is much larger than the whole 
earth; and the cause why it seems so little is its 
great distance. The naturally wise man is as far 
deceived by this carnal reason in his estimate of 
Jesus Christ, the Sun of righteousness, and the 

< ^ 


cause is the same, his great distance from Him, 
cf. Ps. x. 6.—“If I have any possessions, health, 
credit, learning, this is all the contentment I have 
of them, that I have somewhat I may despise for 
Christ, who is lotus desiderabilis et to turn desidera - 
bile” Greg Nazian. Orat. 1.—There is an insep¬ 
arable intermixture of love with belief. If you 
ask, how shall I do to love, I answer, believe. If you 
ask, how shall I believe f I answer, love .—Joy 
unspeakable.—It were a poor thing if he that 
hath it, could tell it all out. (Pauperis est numerare 
peats). And when the soul has most of it, then 
it remains most within itself, and is so in¬ 
wardly taken up with it that it can then least of 
all express it It is with joys, as they say of 
cares and griefs, leves loquuntur , ingentes stupenL 
The deepest waters run stillest. True joy is a 
solid, grave thing (Res sever a est verum gaudutm. 
Sen.), dwells more in the heart than in the faoe; 
whereas base and false joys are but superficial, 
skin-deep (as we say); they are all in the face.— 
Lauda mellis dulcedinem quantum poles, qui non gut- 
taverit , non inlelliget. —Aug.—v. 12. The true 
preachers of the gospel, though their ministerial 
gifts are for the use of others, yet that salvation 
they preaoh, they lay hold on and partake of 
themselves, as your boxes wherein perfumes are 
kept for garments and other uses, are themselves 
perfumed by keeping them! From Lkiqhtoh by 
M.] 


CHAPTER I. 18-21. 


Analysis: —Exhortations to firmness and sobriety, to holiness in mind and conversation, to filial reverence of God,—sll 
founded on love and gratitude for the precious redemption by the blood of Christ. 


13 1 Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind, be sober, and hope to the end 

14 for the grace that is to be brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ; *As 
obedient children, not fashioning yourselves according to the former lusts in yonr 

15 ignorance: * But as he which hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all manner 
16,17 of conversation; ‘Because it is written, Be ye holy; for I am holy. ‘And if ye 

call on the Father, who without respect of persons judgeth according to every 

18 man’s work, pass the time of your sojourning here in fear: ‘Forasmuch as ye know 
that ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain 

19 conversation received by tradition from your fathers 7 ; But with the precious blood 

20 of Christ, as of a Lamb without blemish and without spot: ‘Who verily was fore¬ 
ordained before the foundation of the world, ‘but was manifest in these last times for 

21 you, Who by him do believe in God, 10 that raised him up from the dead, and gave 
him glory; “that your faith and hope might be in God. 


Verse 18. \} German:—Wherefore with the loins of the mind girded and with soberness of spirit, fix all your hope cm 
the grace which is being brought to you in the revelation of Jesus Christ.—M.] 

[Translate : —Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind, being sober, and hope perfectly for the grace which 
is being - - - - .—M.] 

Verse 14. [* Children of obedience, so Greek. German.—M.J 

Verse 16. f* But after the pattern of that Holy One.—de Wette, Alford.—M.] 

[« Conversation—‘behaviour.—M.J 

Verse. 18. [Cod.Sin. 110.—« 9 « 99a t St6rt for yiveoBt ort of Text. Rec.,—omits etpM.] 

Verse 17. [* And if ye call upon as Father, Him, eta, so German after the Greek.—M.] 

[Cod. Sin. *a.va<rrp*46n9 roi.—M.J 
Verse 18. [•’Knowing that.—M.J 

p Out of your vain conversation, delivered to you from your fathers (Alford), inherited from the htwn 
German.—M.J 

Verse 20. [* Who indeed, instead of, Who verily.—M.] 

|* But was manifested.—M.] _ * 

Cod. Sin. * a vey vHom.— lo , x aTot T ®5 xp4* ov •—(••twv xp6*’ < **')~"H*J 
Who through Him believe on God.—M.l 
So that your faith and hope are on God.—M.] 

.German:—So that your faith may also become hope in God.—M.] 

[Cod. Sin. *iyeipovr. —M.] 


Verse 21. 
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BXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vex. 18. Wherefore, A id refers to all the 
preceding account of the possession (by grace) 
of the elect. The New Testament state of grace 
is mainly designed to beget a perfect hope in the 
fotare consummation ana perfecting of salvation. 
This hope essentially facilitates the full use of sal¬ 
vation with a view to holiness, to which exhorta¬ 
tion is made in v. 14, etc. In v. 18, hope should 
oe regarded as the central and leading idea, the 
other exhortations being added as participles. 
The object of that hope is the grace, which man¬ 
ifests itself in ourrjpia, in perfect salvation. The 
preposition M does not indicate the ground and 
strength of hope as Steiger and Weiss maintain, 
for it is not contrary to the New Testament usus 
loquendi to connect hri with the object, cf. 1 Tim. v. 
5; Acts ix. 42; xi. 17; xxii. 19; Winer, 5th edi¬ 
tion, p. 241; 1 Jno. iii. 8; 2 Cor. i. 10; Acts xxiv. 
16.—Join reXeiug not with vfypovrtg but with eXm- 
mn . The hope existing in its first beginnings 
shall become so firm, that no suffering shall be 
able to shake it, and that it shall embrace what¬ 
ever it contains in itself, and that it shall ever 
continue to the end. [ita, ut nihil disideretur .— 
WahL—M.] 

Por the grace—brought to you.— ’EttI Hjy 
iepofthtjv ifrtv x&P tv - The proper meaning of this 
expression depends on the interpretation of b 
izoKaXlnpeu The verb anoKaTSnrruv occurs indeed 
In a wider sense, to denote the revelation of the 
truth to the mind, Or that of Jesus Christ, Matt, 
xi 25; xvi. 17; Lk. x'. 21; Gal. i. 16; iii. 23; 
1 Cor. ii. 10. Hence aicoicaMnptg uwmjpiov Rom. 
xvi. 25; and several times airoKaXtnpiq ’Itjoov Xpur- 
rov. It is applied to inward revelation as contrast¬ 
ed with human instruction, Gal. i. 12; Rev. i. 1; 
ef. Eph. i. 17; iii. 8; 2 Cor. xii. 1. But i} aTOKoAtyvf 
Tjow Xpurrov without the article, and without 
further specification, is the constant expression 
denoting the visible return of Christ. It is never 
used of His first advent in the flesh, cf. ch. i. 7, 
iv. 18; v. 1; 2 Thess. i. 7; Rom. viii. 18. 19; 1 
Cor. i. 7. Particularly decisive are v. 6 and v. 7, 
where the reference is evidently to the second ad¬ 
vent of Christ in the flesh. So CEcum. Theophylact, 
Grotius, Carpzov, Starke and others. It is diffi¬ 
cult to combine both ideas, viz.: an inward and 
an outward revelation (Calvin, Beza, Bengel), and 
a clear sense possible only on the consideration 
that the revelation or advent of Christ to judg¬ 
ment is necessarily both inward and outward. The 
Apostle sees the advent of Christ as nearly im¬ 
pending, indeed as already present, ch. iv. 7 ; i. 
20, and consequently speaks of grace, not as to 
be brought unto them hereafter, but as already 
brought to them [even now bearing down upon 
them.—M.]. In this sense fipetv is used in the 
LXX. at Gen. xxxiii. 11. Hence it is unnecessary 
to assume a confusion of the present and future 
tenses.—hi the usual sense, not =zx^P ta P a i 
as Srotius maintains. The objection of Weiss 
that the general biblical representation makes 
the second advent of Christ not a second revela¬ 
tion of grace, but a revelation of righteous judg¬ 
ment, ch. iv. 6; Rom it 6, is met by clear pass¬ 
ages, «. g. Lk. xxi. 28. To the ungodly it will 
be a day of terror, but to believers a day of 


honour and glory. Then, at the appearing of 
Christ, it will become manifest, what is meant by 
being in favour (by standing in grace) with God, 
Mai. iv. 2. It has already been announced to 
you by the prophets (verse 12) but by Christ it is 
laid at your door, yea, laid in your bosom. 

Gird up—sober. —*A vafoodpevoi — vfypovree. 
The perfect hoping is more clearly defined and 
confirmed by two participial additions. - The first 
exhorts to girding up the loins. Peter thinks 
doubtless of the words of Jesus, “Let your loins 
be girded about,” Luke. xii. 25 and with a view to 
avoiding all misunderstanding, adds, “the loins 
of your mind.’* Perhaps he alludes also to the 
significant commandment, “With your loins 
girded” Ex. xii. 11; and in that case the explan¬ 
ation of the addition is more simple and evident, 
cf. Jer. i. 17; Eph. vi. 14.—The loins were girded 
by gathering the long folds of the wide under¬ 
garment in a girdle in order to supply the body 
with a firm stay and to remove all hinderances, 
when the object was to work, to set out on a jour- 
dey, to run, to carry a burden, to wrestle or to 
go to war. So the Christian should gird the 
didvoia, gather up all distractedness and fickle¬ 
ness, and be astir and ready, that is, his thoughts 
and his will should be alive and concentrated 
when there is a call for work, for fight and for 
suffering. Beware of distractedness and idle¬ 
ness, but also of irritation, morbid excitement 
and exaggeration and eccentricity. Sobriety 
is to be the preventive of the latter. Both the 
girding and the sobriety are to be taken figura¬ 
tively, although sobriety of the body is taken 
for granted. Compare the exhortation at Luke 
xxi. 34, and Rom. xiii. 14. Elsewhere sobriety 
is joined with vigilance that shall ward off all 
sleepiness and indolence, 1 Thess. v. 6; 1 Pet. v. 
8; sometimes it occurs, as here, alone, 1 Thes. 
v. 8; 2 Tim. iv. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 7. [Mentis sobrieta* 
et vigilantia requvritur , sicque metaphor a in lumho - 
rum cinctura prius reposita e^T/yeruuoc explicatur. 
Gerhard. 4 Non temperantiam solum in cibu et potu 
commendat, sed sprritualem potius sobrielatem t quum 
sensus omnes nostros continemus , ne se hujus mundi 
illecebris inebrient.' —Calvin.—M.] The hope of > 
Christians might become mixed up with foolish 
and fanatical fancies of, the glories of a temporal 
Messianic kingdom and premature expecta¬ 
tions of the same as in the case of the Thessalo- 
nians (cf. 1 Thess. v. 6. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 2, etc.) 
against which the Apostle wishes to warn them. 
The present tense denotes necessary endurance in 
sobriety, while the Aoristg kTurujare and avafuod- 
pevoi concentrate the lasting action, as it were 
into one moment and denote them to depend upon 
one principal act. 

Ysr. 14. As children of obedience.—Who 
sets his hopes in grace alone acquires the impulse 
and ability to fulfil the commandment of holiness. 
The exhortation proper is contained in v. 15. The 
contrary of children of obedienoe, are children 
of disobedience, in whom the devil is working, 
Eph. ii. 2; v. 6; CoL iii. 6; who are conse¬ 
quently called children of wrath, Eph. ii. 8; 2 
Pet. ii. 14. Obedience comprises here, as in ch. 
i. 2. both the willing reception of the word of God 
and subjection to its precepts. Children of 
light, Eph. v. 8, are such as are born out of light 
and into light, with the property and calling 
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to shine as lights; so children of faith are such 
as are born out of faith and into the life of faith 
and obedience. Our heavenly Father is their be¬ 
getter, ch. i. 8. 17, and assurance of faith cou- 
pled with obedience their mother, while on the 
other hand the devil is the father of unbelievers 
Jno. viii. 44; and evil concupiscence their mother. 

denotes the reason, because you are children 
of obedience, cf. v. 19; ch. ii. 13; iv. 16. [rtoa 
imaKoqq, “This phraseology,” says Winer, 
Gram., 6th ed. p. 252, “is to be attributed to the 
vivid imagination of Orientals, which represents 
mental and moral derivation or dependence 
under the form of son or child. Sir. iv. 11. 
Children of disobedience are those who are related 
to airelQeia as a child to a mother, those in whom 
disobedience has become predominant and a 
second nature.”—M.] 

Not fashioning—ignorance. —The exhor¬ 
tation to holiness is now more clearly defined by 
reference to their ante-Christian state. As Chris¬ 
tians, you dare not pursue a course that ie in 
unison with your former walk in sinful lusts. 

(from oxfipa, the form of a thing, 
the fashion and mode of life, the manner in 
which one appears) to form or fashion one’s self 
after something, to conform to it, Rom. xii. 12; 
to make oneself like to, cf. ch. viii. 12; 1 These, 
v. 22. Lusts are not sensual impulses and wants 
only, but desires of what is different from what 
God allows, desires of evil comprehensively de¬ 
scribed by John (1 John ii. 16) as the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye and the pride of life; cf. 
Gal. ▼. 19 etc. They include, also, the proud aims 
of ambition, of the lust of power and of the desire 
of knowledge. The lusts are more clearly de¬ 
fined by ‘in your ignorance .’ Sin darkens the 
understanding by the cloud of prejudices and 
false notions, cf. Rom. i. 21; Eph. iv. 18; and 
ignorance on the other hand, is the mother of 
many sins. A hint might be found in the cir¬ 
cumstance that the Epistle is addressed to former 
heathens, who were devoid of all clear moral 
consciousness, of all definite discrimination be¬ 
tween good and evil, between right and wrong; 
but the Jews also are charged with ignorance 
as the reason of their rejecting Christ, Acts, 
iii. 17, etc., and the degree to which their 
moral consciousness had been confused and 
clouded by the tenets of the Sanhedrim, is well 
known. This passage therefore is not decisive. 
In the case of believers, lusts belong to the past, 
inasmuch as their power is virtually broken and 
the spirit has the supremacy, although it must 
ever contend with the law in their members. 

Vkr. 15. But according to the pattern 
of that Holy One who hath called you.— 
What is in the heart must appear in the life. 
Conform not to your former lusts but aspire after 
conformity to the Holy God; ovaxma'f’^bfievot 
may be understood; so (Ecumcnius and Theophylact. 
Calling is closely connected with election, being 
the realization and assurance of it. It takes 
place sometimes mediately sometimes immedi¬ 
ately; its end is the light and Balvation of God 
out from the darkness, ch. ii, 21. If God calls, it 
is man’8 duty to hear and to follow, cf. 1 Sam. iii. 
10. Thus he becomes, by constant yielding, a 
child of obedience. Weiss sees in the reference 
to the Holy God a hint of the Old Testament 


character of the EpiBtle, but this is not conclu¬ 
sive per se. The Aorist Imperative donotes an 
action that is to take place immediately t cf. Winer, 
Gram. 6th ed. p. 329. 

All manner of conversation, in all your be¬ 
haviour toward God andyour neighbour. [Nulla 
sit pars vitse qum, non hunc bonum sanctitatis odorm 
redoleat. Calv.—M.] 

Vkr. 16. Because it is written. — Si 6 ri gives 
the reason why holiness is necessary. For y&tadt, 
Lachmann and TischeUdorf read loeode. The end 
and aim of believers is the same in the New 
Testament and in the Old Testament, although 
the ways are different. Man’s holiness is effected 
by his participating in the holiness of God in 
Christ, Heb. xii. 10; Lev. xx. 8. 

And if ye call upon as Father Him. #doe& 
not denote doubt, but the necessary consequence 
of the one from the other. [&’ non dubitantis at, 
sed supponentis rem notam. Est enim omnium rena- 
torum communis oratio , Pater noster qui es m cadis. 
Estiua.—M.] You ought not to regard God as 
your Father nor call upon Him as such in the 
Lord’s Prayer, if you will not walk before Him 
in holy fear. The exhortation to a holy conver¬ 
sation is parallel to a conversation in the fear of 
God; both are founded on the filial relation. 
k7riKa?j:ia6e may mean simply to call or to call 
upon or pray to. Gerhard recognized already a 
reference to the Lord’s Prayer. If you confess 
before the world in your prayer that God is at 
once your Father and Judge, then . . .; cf. ch. 

i. 14; ii. 2; Matt. v. 46. 48; Luke vi. 86. In 
the Old Testament God is called the Father of 
Israel on account of the peculiar covenant-rela¬ 
tion, into which He had entered with Israel, MaL 

ii. 10; i. 6; Deut. xxxii. 6; cf. 2 Sam. vii. 14. The 
Apostle doubtless thinks here of Mai. i.6 etc. where 
a similar condition is found, where God’s relation 
of Father and Master is made the reason of an 
exhortation to reverence, where at v. 8 and 9 the 
question is twice asked, “Will He regard your 
persons?” and where ch. ii. 2, the judicial reve¬ 
lation of God is mentioned, cf. ii. 9; x. 12; iii 
6. 18; [S. Barnabas, Ep. 4; “ Meditemur timorem 
Dei, Dominus non accept a persond judicat mundum; 
unusquisque secundum quod facit accipiet. —M.] 

Who without respect of persons—work. 

Trpbocrrrov fappdvetv — OOC NBO , Luke xx. 21 

is to regard the person, to take cognizance of out¬ 
ward relations, to make injurious distinction be¬ 
tween rich and poor, the talented and the un- 
talented, high and low, citizens and strangers, 
James ii. 4. God judges very differently; He 
looks at the heart and the character of men and 
at their exhibition in deeds. Justification at the 
last-judgment depends upon the inward state and 
the outward works of believers and unbelievers. 
So taught our Lord Himself, Matt. xvi. 27; vii. 
19; xxv. 81 etc.; and with this agree John, Rev. 
xxii. 12; 7.: iii. 11; John ch. viii. 61; cf. ch. xiii. 
15; James , ch. ii. 18 etc.; Peter , 1 Peter ii. 12 and 
Paul, Rom. ii. 6 etc.; viii. 18; 2 Cor. v. 10; Eph. 
vi. 8; Col. iii. 24. 25; GaL vi. 7-9. The Scrip¬ 
tures uniformly teach that forgiving grace is not 
conditioned by any work; it is absolutely free 
and unmerited and presupposes nothing beyond 
a penitent mind and an appropriating of the 
righteousness of Christ; but it insists upon a 
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life corresponding with the will of God, and even 
supplies the needed strength to lead k. Faith 
must work by love, Gal. v. 6. It is fne living 
root of all good works, while unbelief is the father 
of every sin. God looks upon the life of a man 
as one connected work. Hence we have here the 
singular Ipryov as at Matt. xvi. 27 irpagic; for God 
looks at the one source of all our work, on our 
relation to the truth revealed in our conscience and 
in His word. But since all rational creatures ought 
to know the perfect justice of His decision, He 
judges them according to their works and here all 
mankind fall into only two classes. There is no 
inconsistency between this passage and Johnv. 22, 
where it is said that the Father judgeth no man, 
bat hath committed all judgment unto the Son 
[for, as Didymus says, the Father is the fons 
judidi, judicante filio Pater est qui judical. —M.], 
just as the creation of the world is ascribed to 
the Father, although mediated by thd Son, John 
L 1 etc.; cf. 1 Peter iii. 12. 22; iv. 6; v. 4; 2 
Peter it 9. [John v. 22 clearly implies that He 
▼ho has delegated the judgment to the Son is 
ike MJ 

In fear.—This does by no means militate, 
as Weiss maintains, against the Petrine and 
Johannean fundamental conceptions of the Chris¬ 
tian life, as expressed Rom. viii. 15; 2 Tim. i. 7; 
1 John iv. 18. These passages speak of a slavish 
fear which in believers makes room to filial love; 
filial fear and dread remains also in the ohildren 
of God, while they continue in a state of imper¬ 
fection; it flows from the contrast between them¬ 
selves and God, from their dependence on Him 
and their remembrance of His holiness and justice, 
from the possibility of a relapse, cf. Phil. ii. 12, 
and mostly exhibits itself as a holy fear to grieve 
his love, to displease Him and to provoke HiB 
disfavour. Calvin: “Fear is here opposed to 
security,” cf. Rom. xi. 20; 2 Cor. vii. 1; 2 Peter 
iii 17; Ps. xxxiv. 10; xix. 10.—A reason of 
fear is also contained in the additional clause: 
“the time of your sojourning,” while you tarry 
here below among strangers. You are not yet 
at home, but only on the way; like seafaring men 
you may possibly be cast on a strange coast. At 
all events you must fight your way through the 
world's hatred. John xv. 19. 

[Wordsworth: Here is a connected BerieB of 
arguments and motives to holiness, derived from 
a consideration, 

1. Of the holy nature of Him whom we invoke 
as Father, whose children we are, whom therefore 
we are bound to imitate and to obey. 

2. Of His office as Judge , rewarding every man 
according to his work, whom therefore we ought 
to fear. 

3. Of Christ's office as Redeemer, and of His 
aature as an all-holy Redeemer, paying the costly 
price of His own blood to ransom us from a state 
of unholiness, and purchasing us to Himself, 
with His blood. Therefore we are not our own, 
but His; and being His, bought by His blood, 
we owe Him, who is the Holy One, the service 
of love and holiness. Cf. 1 Cor. vi. 19. 20; Eph. 
L 7. 14; and Clem. Rom. i. 7. arevlaufiev etc rb 
aifta tov Xpcorov, kcu iSu/uev cjq lorrt. rifuov r<p Beep 
vttTpl airrov brt Sul ri/v ijfieripav aurypiav bcxvdiv. 
et 8i Aug. Serm. 86. 

4. Of our transitory condition in this life. On 


i 


the special allusion in irapouda, sojourning see 
ch. ii. 11. 

6. Of the gift of the spirit of holiness. 

6. Of our new birth by the living Word of 
God.—M.] 

Veb. 18. Forasmuch as ye know. —The 

consideration of the inestimable benefit of salva¬ 
tion supplies a new argument for aspiration to 
holiness of mind and conversation, v. v. 18. 19. 
Bede gives the right connection. “ In proportion 
to the price at which you have been redeemed 
from the corruption of carnal life should be your 
fear not to grieve your Saviour's heart by a re¬ 
lapse, for the punishments will correspond to the 
worth of the ransom.” This knowledge is the 
knowledge of faith, flowing from the fundamental 
consciousness of Christians, cf. oh. iii. 9; v. 9; 
James i. 8. 

Redeemed. —tor point denotes not any release 
or deliverance, but to release by payment of a 
corresponding ransom. It corresponds to the 

Hebrew SfctJI and m3, Ex. vi. 6; Ps. lxxiv. 

“ T T T 

2; lxxvii. 16; cvi. 10; Deut. vii. 8; ix. 26; Jer. 
xv. 21; xxxi. 11. So Christ says that He was 
giving His life as a ransom for many, Matt xx. 
28: cf. Mark x. 45; 1 Tim. ii. 6; Titus ii. 14. 
The comparison of the blood of Christ with gold 
and silver proves that the word must be taken in 
its original sense, k^ayop&letv is used in the 
same sense at Gal. iii. 18; 1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 23; 
Rev. v. 9. The manner in which the redemption 
has been effected, is therefore the production 
and payment of an equivalent, viz.: the satisfac¬ 
tion, the substitution, cf. Eph. v. 2; i. 7; Rom. 
iii. 24; Heb. ix. 15.—Who received the ransom? 
Not the devil as maintained by some, but the 
Supreme Lawgiver and Judge. The justice of 
God, outraged by sin, was satisfied—the satisfac¬ 
tion itself, however, being appointed by the love 
of God Himself; allusions to which are even 
found in the sacrifices of the Old Testament, Lev. 
xvii. 11. Because this last passage states that the 
soul of the flesh is in the blood and that it is tho 
blood which maketh atonement by the soul, cf, 
v. 14; blood is designated as the means of atone¬ 
ment both here and Rom. iii. 24. 25; v. 8. 9; 
while elsewhere the soul, the life of Christ is 
said to have been given. Blood has atoning 
virtue, for “without shedding of blood is no re¬ 
mission,” Heb. ix. 22. Redemption relates there¬ 
fore primarily to the curse and guilt of sin and 
secondarily to its enslaving power. The two 
ideas are not very sharply separated in Holy 
Writ, cf. ch. ii. 24; Is. liii. 7. It is most dear, 
most precious blood because it is undefiled by 
sin and passion and because it is the blood of 
the God-man and more valuable by far than the 
blood of many thousand valiant warriors. The 
addition v. 19, <l>c apvov ap&pov teal aoTrifayv, etc., 
confirms our explanation. indicates a well- 
known reason and refers to Is. liii. While in 
iBaiah the figure of the Lamb denotes imme¬ 
diately only the patient, silent suffering of the 
Messiah in His atoning death, the predicates UBed 
by the Apostle, clearly relate to sacrificial lambs, 
and particularly to the Paschal Lamb, cf. John 
i. 29. 36. Every sacrificial lamb had to be 
I without blemish. Lev. iv. 82; iii. 6; xxii. 20 etc.; 
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i. 10; xii. 6; xiv. 10; Numb, xxyiii. 8. 11; Ex. I 
xii. 6. Christ as the Spiritual Sacrificial Lamb 
(1 Cor. v. 7; John xix. 36) was perfectly pure 
within and unstained by sin without, as Bengel 
rightly explains. “In tenon kabet labem, neque 
extrintecut maculam contraxit.” Cf. 1 John iii. 6; 
2 Cor. ▼. 21; Heb. rii. 26; Eph. y. 27. From 
what are the children of God redeemed? 

From your vain conversation, inherited 
from your fathers. [So the German.—M.] 
This describes the beinjg of this world as un¬ 
true, as haying its root in appearances, and as 
deyoid of all foundation, strength and vitality, 
cf. Rom. i. 21; Eph. iv. 17; 1 Cor. iii. 20; 2 
Peter ii. 18; Rom. viii. 20. Its main stay and 
support lies in the force of habits, ideas, views, 
principles and maxims transmitted from father 
to child through successive generations. Men 
justify their ways, saying, ‘Such was the prac¬ 
tice of our fathers and our forefathers/ and 
continue in the bonds of error and sinful lusts. 
Calov. explains narponapadbrov of original sin and 
of imitating paternal examples. The deep¬ 
rootedness of this vain conversation notwith¬ 
standing, deliverance and redemption from it is 
found in the death and blood of Jesus Christ. 
The Apostle doeB not specify how the atonement 
of Christ effects redemption from the power of 
sin; we may doubtless supply this solution (cf. 1 
Peter ii. 24) thus: having been redeemed from the 
curse of the law by the blood of Jesus, we are 
enabled to be cleansed from sin, to be united to 
God and to approach Him with joy and courage. 
The Holy Spirit’s power is present to deliver us 
from the dominion of sin.— Xpiorov , an ex¬ 
planatory addition serving as a transition to 
what follows. 

Veb. 20. The personality and work of Christ 
were neither the natural result of the world’s 
development nor the suddenly formed decree of 
God in time [as distinguished from eternity, MJ, 
as if after the lapse of four thousand years He 
had suddenly thought of contriving this way of 
salvation, but Christ was destined and ordained 
from before the foundation of the world to re¬ 
deem us by His blood; hence the prophets did 
foretell His life and sufferings, His death and 
glorious exaltation, w. 11.12. The antithesis 
<pavepu6lvroq does not warrant the positive conclu¬ 
sion that the Apostle thinks of the real (opposed 
to ideal) preexistence of Christ. The sense might 
be as follows: The Messiah having ideally existed 
in the Spirit of God, in the fulness of time be¬ 
came also really manifest. But reverting to v. 
11, where mention is made of the Spirit of Christ 
in the prophets, and considering that correctly 
speaking the <f>avepowr t is the manifestation of a 
previously hidden existence, and that while be¬ 
lievers are said to have been fore-ordained it is 
never affirmed that they were manifested, we 
feel inclined to agree with Lutz and Schumann 
that the real preexistence of Christ is probably 
presupposed here; <f>avepovv , however, relates also 
to the continuing manifestation of Christ by the 
preaching of the Gospel. 

Before the * foundation of the World.— 
KarapoX/j, the act of KarapdXXeodcu denotes lay¬ 
ing something down, laying the foundation; 
applied to the foundations of the earth (Job 
xxxviii. 6; Prov. viii. 29)=founding, creation, 


cf. John xvii. 24; Eph. i. 4; 1 Cor. ii. 7; 2Tim. 
i. 9; Tit. i. 2. 8; Col. i. 26. The remark of 
Oettinger that the creation of the.world is called 
KarapoTJf because the Visible originated from the 
Invisible by a fall, is ingenious, but far-fetched 
and untenable. He maintains that the word sig¬ 
nifies catting off. ’Ett* kox^ruv tuv xpbvw; Tisoh- 
endorff and Lachmann read tox&rov. Xpdvoi pe¬ 
riods of time shorter than aeons. The saipoi are 
definite portions of those periods. They are 
called, Acts ii. 17; 2 Tim. iii. 1, the last days. 
They form, since they have a similar character, 
a unit, and are called on that aocount the last 
hour, 1 John ii. 18, or the last time, Jude 18. 
It would seem to signify therefore the period 
from the glorification of Christ to His first visible 
advent [ vulgo , his second advent, M.1 cf. t. 5; 
but brl may also mean, “near at hand,” a sense 
in which it may be shown to be used at least 
with local reference.—’E ox^rov to be taken as 
neuter oh account of the succeeding Article. 

For yon who.—Believers are the end and 
aim in the manifestation of the Redeemer: you 
may therefore view it, as if Christ had come for 
you only, cf. 1 Cor. ii. 7. The design of His 
manifestation was to make you also believers. 
You owe it to Him that you are able to believe 
(di airrov) . Weiss gives the following connection: 
The manifestation of Christ effected by means 
of the preaching of the Gospel (ch. i. 12) and 
culminating in His resurrection and exaltation to 
glory, begets believing trust in God, who did 
work this miracle of miracles. He that has done 
such great things is also able (humanly speak¬ 
ing) to accomplish the greatest and highest ex¬ 
pectations we can cherish. Thus faith becomes 
hope in God, who has done this miracle. Hope 
appears here as a new feature superadded to 
faith, cf. Rom. v. 2; E^h. i. 18. [Your faith 
rests on Christ’s resurrection —it was God who 
raised him; your hope on Christ’s glorification; it 
is God who has given him that glory. Alfbrd.—M.1 
Elf Oiov signifies resting in, entering into God. 
Petr. Lomb. Credendo in Deum ire. —Sotc denotes 
sequence not purpose. The exhortation here 
reverts once more to v. 12, with this difference, 
that what there is urged, is here supposed to 
exist. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The disciple of Jesus must intimately combine 
with confident repoBe in the grace of atonement, 
the desire after the pattern of God to become 
holy and to walk in holiness before Him, v. 13-15. 

2. The state of Christians is marked by the 
singular characteristic that they must become what 
they are: born into lively hope, they have to 
learn daily to hope anew. They stand in faith 
and love, v. 6. 8, yet must ever suffer themselves 
to be anew excited thereto, v. 18. They are dead 
with Christ, Col. iii. 8, yet must daily mortify anew 
their sinful members, Col. iii. 6, etc. The riddle 
is solved by distinguishing between what we are in 
the eternal view of God and what in empirical 
reality, or between what we are in the new prin¬ 
ciple of life and what in its gradual development 
That which is implanted in the idea and in the 
germ must be followed by a voluntary and all-sided 
development. [This sentence may have a misty 
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air to some, but I found it difficult to give the 
sense of the original without a long circumlocu¬ 
tion. Light is riied upon it by the consideration 
that idea is not used in the popular, but in the 
philosophical sense. It appears to come nearer 
to ideal than to idea proper.—M.] By the side 
of the new man there continues, until we die, 
the old man who must be crucified day by day. 

3. All exhortation to holiness of mind and 
conversation will prove ineffectual and unsuc¬ 
cessful, unless the firm foundation of it lies 
in confidence in the grace of God that meets, us 
half-way in Christ, v. 13. The hope to which 
that confidence gives rise, namely, the hope of 
the glorious possession of heaven, supplies the 
power of victory in view of the temptations 
and enjoyments of this earthly world. 

4. The agreement of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments is evident from the circumstance that 
holiness after the pattern of God is in both the 
chief requirement and end of our vocation. Com- 
pare the Sermon on the Mount The only differ¬ 
ence being that the idea of holiness in the New 
Testament is more profound and spiritual than 
in the Old. 

5. Justification at the last judgment will 
depend on our works; our works, whether flow¬ 
ing from faith or unbelief, will determine our 
respective destiny, v. 17; cf. Rom. ii. 13. 6. 7; 
Matt xxv. 84; Rev. xx. 12; 2 Cor. ix. 6. 

6. The blood of Jesus Christ is not the same 
ss His death. Elsewhere also it is specially em¬ 
phasised as the means of redemption, the ransom, 
Rom. iii. 25; v. 9; 1 John v. 6; Heb. x. 29; ix. 
22; xiii. 20; Acts xx. 28; Eph. L 7; Col. i. 20; 
1 John i. 7; Rev. L 6; v. 9; vii. 14; xii. 11. 
God’s law for the government of the world having 
been broken by sin, the blood of the holy God- 
Man is needed as an atonement, v. 19. 

7. The resurrection of Jesus Christ is the seal 
set to the atoning virtue of His blood and at the 
same time the pledge of the perfecting of those, 
who as members of His body are united to Him, 
the head. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The tightened girdle of faith is a main essen¬ 
tial to the pilgrim passing through the world to 
neaven.—The loins serve the purposes of walking, 
warring and carrying; the powers of the soul 
corresponding to these purposes have need to 
be strengthened.—“ The Christian in the heav¬ 
enly race, Must firmly set and keep his face, 
Fixed on Jerusalem.”— Tebsteeoen. The blissful 
end of Christian hope, v. 18.—The grace offered 
by Christ is the solid foundation for the soul’s 
anchor to rest upon.—True faith is not an idle 
dream nor hollow talk.—The features of the re¬ 
generate exhibit the impress of their heavenly 
Father's image.—Spiritual blindness both the con¬ 
sequence and cause of the dominion of sinful lusts, 
v. 14.—Fear of self-deception, relapse and new 
offences against God is the sure guardian of our 
hope.—How do we recognize the time of our visi¬ 
tation?—What glorious hopes flow from the glory 
which Christ has obtained from His Father? 
8taru. Would you be God’s child, you must 
imitate Him, Eph. vJ 1.—v. 17. What a great 
riliance! a bought slave, preferred to the dis¬ 


tinction of an adopted child, it is to be hoped, 
will not complain of having to render to his 
Redeemer a reasonable and joy fill service, after 
his former experience of the rudder and the 
whip.—If you meet with some adversity, think 
yourself for a night in uncomfortable quarters, 
you will have better accommodation when you 
get home.—You are greatly in error, and abuse 
the Gospel, if you consider all manner of vain 
conversation to belong to Christian liberty. In 
the work of salvation, redemption as the cause 
of salvation cannot be dissociated from the condi¬ 
tion annexed to it, which is the renunciation of 
every evil work—the two, redemption and renun¬ 
ciation should go hand-in-hand, Luke i. 74. 75.— 

We are bound to honour, love and obey our pa¬ 
rents and ancestors, but not to follow them in the 
vanity of conversation and sinful habits, Eph. vi. 

1. 2; Matt. x. 87. Beware to form too low an opi¬ 
nion of any man, and still more to iigure his soul’s 
welfare, for every one has been redeemed by the 
inestimable price of the blood of Jesus.—If the 
atoning blood of Jesus is to benefit us, we must 
also carry the innocence, gentleness and patience n 
of the Lamb of God, Col. i. 22.—Who, after the 
Apostle’s doctrine preaches another Gospel is 
not of God, but of the devil, and he is by no 
means to be heard, Gal i. 8. 

Lisco:—Motives to zeal for holiness: (a) the 
grace offered to Christians; (5) the blessedness of 
their filial relation to. God; (c) the redemption ef¬ 
fected by Jesus Christ.—The real character of 
Christ’s redeemed people: fo) they are full of faith 
in God and Jesus Christ; (6) earnestly struggling 
with sin they strive after holiness; (c) they walk in 
righteousness and obedience to the command¬ 
ments of God; (d) they abound in zeal to do good 
and are rich in faithful love of the brethren.— 
How the preciousness and assurance of our hope 
founded on the resurrection of Christ should 
influence our whole behaviour. The value of 
the blood of Christ: (1) what makes it invalua¬ 
ble: (a) the holiness of Him who shed it; (5) the 
glory of the work accomplished by it; (2) what 
is the evidence of our appreciation of tne value 
of it. 

Besseb, in illustration of v. 19, supplies the 
followipg narrative: A wealthy and kind English¬ 
man once bought in the slave-market a poor negro 
for twenty pieces of gold. His benefactor pre¬ 
sented him moreover with a certain sum of money, . 
that he might buy therewith a piece of land 
and furnish himself with a home. Am I really 
free? May I go whither I will? cried the negro 
in the joy of his heart; well, let me be your 
slave, Massa: you have redeemed me, and I owe 
all to you. This touched the gentleman to the 
quick: he took the negro into his service, and he 
never had a more faithful servant. But, said 
that Englishman, I ought to learn a lesson from 
my grateful servant, which until then, alaB, had 
little engaged my attention, namely, what is. 
meant by the words: “ Ye know that ye were not 
redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and. 
gold—but with the precious blood of Christ.” 

[Veb. 13. Grace is bearing down upon, coming 
to meet the Christian who with girded loins sets 
out on his pilgrimage. The prodigal son was 
met by his Father.—M.] Faith establishes the 
heart on Jesus Christ, and hope lifts it up, being 
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on that rock, oyer the head of all intervening 
dangers, crosses and temptations, and sees the 
glory and happiness that follow after them.— 
Gather up your affections, that they hang not 
down to hinder you in your race and so in your 
hopes of obtaining; and do not only gather them 
up, but tie them up, that they fall not down again, 
or if they do, be sure to gird them straiter than 
before.—We walk through a world where there 
Is much mire of sinful pollutions and therefore 
cannot but defile them; and the crowd we are 
among will be ready to tread on them, yea our 
own feet may be entangled in them and so make 
ns stumble and possibly fall. 

Leighton:— Vie. 14. The soul of man uncon¬ 
verted is no other but a den of impure lusts, 
wherein dwell pride, uncleanness, avarice, malice, 
etc. Just as Babylon is described Rev. xviii. 2; 
or as Is. xiii. 21. Were a man’s eyes opened he 
would as much abhor to remain with himself in 
that condition, “as to dwell in a house fall of 
snakes and serpents," as St. Austin says. As the 
offices of certain persons are known by the garb 
or livery they wear, so transgressors: where we 
see the world’s livery we see the world’s servants; 
they fashion or habit themselves according to 
their lusts ; and we may guess that they have a 
worldly mind by their conformity to worldly 
/ashions. 

Clarke: —Obedience to God is as much the 
mark of right knowledge, as a sinful life is the 
sure sign of ignorance of God. 

Vee. 15. Summa religion** e*t imitari quern colt* 
(In Leighton).—Clarke :— Heathenism scarcely 
produced a god whose example was not the most 
abominable; their greatest gods, especially, were 
paragons of impurity; none of their philosophers 
could propose the objects of their adoration, as 
objects of imitation. 

Leighton:—Vbr. 17. This fear is not coward- 
ioe, it doth not debase, but elevate the mind, 
for it drowns all lower fears, and begets true 
fortitude and courage to encounter all danger for 
the sake of a good conscience and the obeying 
of God. The righteous is as bold as a lion, Prov. 
xxviii. 1. He dares do any thing but offend God: 
and to dare to do that is the greatest folly, and 
weakness, and baseness in the world. From this 
tear have sprung all the generous resolutions 
and patient sufferings of the saints and martyrs 
of Godt; because they durst not sin against Him, 
therefore they durst be imprisoned, and impov¬ 
erished and tortured, and die for Him. Thus the 
prophet sets carnal and godly fear as opposite, 
and the one as expelling the other, Is. viii. 12. 
18. And our Saviour, Lk. xii. 4, “Fear not them 
which kill the body, but tear him which after he 
hath killed, hath power to oast into hell; yea, I 
say unto you fear Him.” Fear not, but fear, and 
therefore fear, that you may not fear.—He made 
all the persons and he makes all those differences 
Himself, as it pleaseth Him; therefore He doth 
not admire them as we do; no, nor at all regard 
them: we find very great odds betwixt stately 
palaces and poor cottages, betwixt a prince’s 


robes and a beggar’s cloak; but to God they are 
all one, all these petty grievances vanish in com 
parison of His own greatness; men are great and 
small compared one with another; but they all 
amount to just nothing in respect of Him; we 
find high mountains and low valleys on this earth, 
but compared with the vast compass of the 
heavens, it is all but as a point, and hath no sen¬ 
sible greatness at alL 

[Our sojourn on earth is a state of probation, 
from which the fear of God is inseparable.—M.1 

[Vee. 18. The doctors of the synagogue had 
delivered traditions to the Jews which made 
the worship of God vain, Matt. xv. 9; and the 
Gentiles sought to justify their vain idolatry on 
the plea of tradition, saying (on the authority of 
Plato, Tim. p. 1058 E. and Cicero, de Nat. Dm. 
8, n. 8. 6.) That they “were not to be moved, 
by any persuasions, from the religion which they 
had received from their forefathers.’’—M.] 

[Vee. 19. “All glory be to Thee, almighty God, 
our heavenly Father, for that Thou, of Thy tender 
mercy, didst give Thine only Son Jesus Christ to 
suffer death upon the oross for our redemption; 
who made there (by His one oblation of Himself 
once offered) a full, perfect and sufficient sacri¬ 
fice, oblation and satisfaction, for the sins of the 
whole world." Book of Common Prayer, Com¬ 
munion Office. —M.] 

[Vee. 20. The Jews say, that “When God cre¬ 
ated the world, He held forth His hand under 
the throne of glory, and created the soul of the 
Messiah and His oompany, and said to Him, 
Wilt thou heal and redeem my sons, after six 
thousand years? He answered. Yes. God said 
to Him, If so, wilt thou bear chastisements, to 
expiate their iniquity, according to what is writ* 
ten, (Is. liii. 4) ‘Surely, He bore our griefs?' 
He answered, I will endure them with joy.” 
And to this representation of this covenant made 
with the Messiah “before the creation of the 
world" it may be the Apostle here refers. In the 
style of Philo, he is btdtoq A6yof, “the Eternal 
Word, the first born and the most ancient Son of 
the Father, by whom all the species were framed.” 
This therefore is according to the reoeived 
opinion of the Jews. Whitby citing Cartw. 
Mellif. I. p. 2974,76, and De Plaut. Noe, p. 169, D. 
-M.] 

Leighton:—Vee. 21. When you look through a 
red glass, the whole heavens seem bloody; but 
through pure unclouded glass, you receive the 
clear light, that is so refreshing and comfortable to 
behold. When sin unpardoned is betwixt, and we 
look on God through that, we can perceive nothing 
but anger and enmity, in His countenance; but 
make Christ once the medium, our pure Redeemer, 
and through Him, as clear transparent glass, the 
beams of God’s favourable countenance shine in 
upon the soul; the Father cannot look upon his 
well beloved Son, but graciously and pleasingly. 

[Redemption flows from the precious blood of 
Christ, faith and hope from His glorious resurrec¬ 
tion.—M.] 
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CHAPTER I. 22-26. 


Axiltbis :—Exhortation to par* and fervent brotherly lore, as characteristic of those who have been born to love by the v 

life-seed of the eternal word. 

22 Seems ye have pnrified 1 yonr souls in obeying* the truth through the Spirit* unto un¬ 
feigned love of the brethren, see that ye love one another with 4 a pure heart fervently :• 

23 Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God, 

24 which liveth and abideth for ever.* For all flesh 7 is as grass, and all the glory of 
man* as the flower of grass.* The grass withereth, and the flower thereof faUeth 

25 away: But the word of the Lord enaureth forever. And this is the word whioh by 
the gospel is preached unto you. 


Terse 22. £ j)y rixlrcr, having purified; castificanUs, Yulg., making chaste, Wiclif.—M.] 
f* v ir ax op —in obedience of. Germ.—M.] 

[* £i A srredfiarof omitted in A B C. Cod. Bin., inserted in Bee. K.L.—M.] 

(did—by, nor through, see v. 83.—M.] 

[*«x xaffapaf. i * , out of, from, Germ.; omitted in A B, inserted in Rec. 0. K. L.—M.] 

[God. Sin. **xa/>6.£Ai}0tri$c.—M.] 

[• i c r c v m f— intmte, M.] 

Terse 23. [• vr or 8«ov xal u.4 row ot—by the word of God living and enduring^—1L] 

[God. Sin. omits etc rbv aiwva.—M.] 

Terse 24. Pf 816 r i—because.—If.] 

t* i,v$pmwov in Bee. for *6r«f. If the latter reading is preferred, we must render “and all the glory 
of it,” i. e. of flesh. So Wiclif and Reims.—M.] 

p itnpivOT), i(4wtv* K L aorists, statement as in a narrative ; vis.: the grass hath withered and the flower 
thereof is follen away; Wiclif and Reims : Exaruxt foenum etfloi tju» aocidiL Vulgate. German. — M.] 
[Cod. Mn. m<ri (** improb.)^—^ . avro v.—avrpe. A —Without avtov.— M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vim. 22. Connection. The exhortation (y. 18) 
“ Hope perfectly for the grace,” fully corresponds 
to the second leading exhortation, “Love one 
another fervently.” The former was founded (in 
a participial sentence) on the concentration of 
thoughts and constant sobriety; the latter is 
founded (also in a participial sentence) on purify¬ 
ing the soul in obedience of the truth. Brotherly 
love must be the exponent of the nature, strength 
and fruit of regeneration. 

Purified.— 4 A yv$etv denotes the laying aside 
of evil, the putting off lust, hatred, envy and hy¬ 
pocrisy ; dyia^eiv, on the other hand, the positive 
patting on the opposite good and growing therein, 
of. eh. iL 1. The Perfect shows that the purify¬ 
ing does not belong exclusively to the past but 
ia affected by the imperatjfre form dyairare. [The 
German reads so (instead of ayaxifoare) on the 
authority of the Codex Colbertinus Cent. XI.— 
M.], and indicates that such pure love cannot 
exist without the antecedent purifying of the 
fouL The Apostle means a constantly needod 
purifying, not one merely begun in regeneration. 
Augustine: 44 Chastity of the soul consists in sin¬ 
cerity of faith and purifying the heart from un¬ 
chaste flames.” « 

In obedience of the truth. —By absolute 
subjection to the truth given in the word of God, 
by keeping it and causing it to work in the heart. 
Obedience to the faith and moral obedience are 
again comprised in one. Truth has a purifying 
tnd separating power, removing all obstacles to 
the exercise of brotherly love, such as selfishness, 
obstinacy, self-sufficiency, men-pleasing, ambi¬ 
tion, flattery,,in fact, all manifestations of egotism, 
because true believers are the children of God, 


oh. i. 8. 14. 17, they should act as brethren 
one to another. This is one of the principal 
commandments of Christ Himself, and conse¬ 
quently one of the main ends of holiness, Matt 
xxii. 40; Mk. xii. 81; Luke x. 28; Jno. xiii. 84. 
85; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 17; v. 9. But because selfish¬ 
ness, deceit, hypocrisy and flattery are frequently 
hidden under the oloak of love, the word dvwr6- 
Kptroc is added. 

By the spirit, is wanting in several MSS. If, 
as is probable, authentic, it should be joined 
to tiyyiK&reg not to imaKofj. It denotes the Holy 
Spirit, by whom alone the soul can be puri¬ 
fied, Acts xv. 8. 9; Rom. viii 18; 1 Cor. xii. 8; 
Eph. v. 9. irvebfiaToc is also without the article 
in ch. i. 2. 

Unfeigned love of the brethren. —Broth¬ 
erly love being tfcus rendered possible, its free 
and actual exhibition ought to follow. There 
being two kinds of love, pure and impure, heav¬ 
enly and earthly, the Apostle expressly adds, “out 
of a pure heart.” Lachm&n strikes Kadapdg out of 
the text. Purity of heart is equally demanded 
in other passages, Matt. v. 8; 1 Tim. L 6; 2 Tim. 
ii. 22. Bengel nicely remarks that purifying 
qualities, as antecedents to brotherly love, are 
also insisted upon at 2 Peter i. 6. 6. 

kicrev&g is a very pregnant addition. It denotes 
stretching out, straining, putting forth strenuous 
effort, hence (a) by straining and extending every 
energy, by untiring elasticity, (b) by sustained 
perseverance, (e) by extending it to such brethren 
as appear less worthy of love. Weiss; 44 With 
lasting, persevering energy, that cannot be tired 
out by the cumulating guilt of our neighbour,” ch. 
iv. 8. The possibility of such a mode of conduct 
belongs to the state of regeneration, v. 23; cf. 
Matt, xviii. 21. 22; see above on v. 8. Steiger. 
4 4 As natural relationship produces natural affeo- 
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tion, so spiritual relationship produces spiritual 
affection.” It is lasting, because emanating from 
an eternal source of life. 

Veil. 28. Of (out of) Incorruptible sowing. 
<rrrop& denotes begetting, sowing, not seed, as many 
translate, of. John i. 18. Regeneration is not 
the effect of a transient act of begetting, but of 
the power of the Holy Ghost. The means He 
uses is the word of God, Jas. i. 18; 1 Cor. iv. 15. 
Paul laying claim in the latter passage to the 
new birth or new-begetting of the Corinthians 
means nothing beyond his haring been an instru¬ 
ment of the Holy Ghost. [The full idea is 
brought out by noticing the force of the preposi¬ 
tions ef and d<d. The Apostle says, “Being 
born again, not of”—that is, out of— 44 cor¬ 
ruptible seed ” (like semen humanum), but out of 
“incorruptible begetting”— 6td —“by means of 
the word of God.” 4 The if of origination rests in 
God himself, the Father, who begat us, of His 
own will: the did of instrumentality mores on and 
abides forever.’ Alford.—M.l 

By means of the word of God living and 
abiding forever. —Zuvrog koX fifaovrog belpng to 
Myov, as is erident from the sequel, r. 25. The 
Apostle does not speak of the Being of God, but 
of the nature of the word of God. It is liring, 
cf. Heb. ir. 12, because it has life in itself, is 
indued with eternal, with dirine power and there¬ 
fore begets life in its turn, cf. Acts rii. 88. 
Luther: 44 If I put the cup, containing the wine, 
to my lips, I drink the wine without swallowing 
the cup. Such also is the word, which brings 
theroice; it sinks into the heart and becomes 
alire, while the roioe remains without and passes 
away. It is therefore a Dirine power, yea, it is 
God himself, cf. Ex. ir. 11.’* It is able to kill, 
Rom. rii. 10, and to make alire.—Mivovrof tig rbv 
cuQva. (The last three words are wanting in 
important MSS. and therefore omitted by Gries- 
bach and others). It remains forerer in its na¬ 
ture, power and effects. [Dean Jaokson on the 
Creed , book 7, ch. 28, rol. 7, p. 270: 44 If Christ's 
flesh and blood be the seed of Immortality, how 
are we said to be born again by the word of Cod 
which liveth and ahideth forever f Is this Word, 
by which we are bom, the same with that im¬ 
mortal seed, of which we are bora? It is the 
same, not in nature, but in person. May we not, 
in that speech of St. Peter, by the Word, under¬ 
stand the word preached unto us by the Ministers 
who are God’s seedsmen? In a secondary sense 
we may, for we are begotten and bora again by 
preaohing, as by the instrument or means. Yet 
born again we are by the Eternal Word (that is, 
by Christ Himself), as by the proper and efficient 
cause of our new birth. . . And Christ Himself, 
who was put to death for our sins, and raised 
again for our justification, is the Word which 
we all do or ought to preach. The Son of God 
manifested in the fieBh, was that Word which, in 
St. Peter’s language, is preached by the Gospel , 
and if we do not preach this Word unto our 
hearers, if all our sermons do not tend to one of 
these two ends, either to instruct our auditors in 
the articles of their creed concerning Christ, or 
to prepare their ears and hearts that they may 
be fit auditors of such instructions, we do not 


preach the Gospel unto them, we take upon ns 
the name of God’s ambassadors, or of the minis¬ 
ters of the Gospel, in vain.”—M.] 

[ALapide: 4 4 This sense is a genuine and sublime 
one, because in our Regeneration, Christ Himself 
is personally communicated to us, so that the 
Deity thenceforth dwells in us as in a Temple, and 
we are made partakers of the Divine Nature, 2 
Pet. i. 4.” See Jatnes i. 18-21.—M.l 
Ver. 24. 6i6tl introduces the proof of the dif¬ 
ference between corruptible begetting and incor¬ 
ruptible. The begetting is like the instrument 
of begetting. The words quoted by Peter are 
found Is. xl. 7, etc.; his citation is free, notliteraL 
Flesh signifies here the whole living world, inas¬ 
much as it is under the power of transitoriness 
and surrounded by weakness. Bengel: 44 The 
old man, man of the old birth, especially self- 
righteousness, on which man is wont to found 
his confidence.” Calvin: “Whatever is highly 
esteemed in things human, beauty, bodily strength, 
learning, riches, posts of honour. ” It includes also 
the life of the natural mind, as long as it remains * 
unoccupied and without the animation of the 
Spirit of God. Hence the Scripture speaks of 
fieshly-mindednese, Rom..viii. 5-7, and reckons 
also hatred, anger and pride among the works of 
the flesh, 1 Cor. iii. 8; GaL v. 19; Eph. iL 8; 
Col. ii. 18. The flesh as well as the spirit, has 
its glory and flower. It appears robed in the 
forms of beauty, wisdom, nobleness, patriotism 
and even of holiness. It develops itself in forms 
of government, in art and science, in philosoph¬ 
ical systems and theories of religion, so far as 
they are not penetrated by the Spirit of God. 
Hence they vanish as fast as they grow, yea 
faster—like the flower of grass (Griesbach and 
others read avrifc after ddfa. See Appar. Crit 
above), whose leaves fall asunder, cf. Pa ciil 
16; xxxvii. 2; James i. 10; Is. xL 6. 7. Peter 
refers to the last passage as given by the LXX., 
where the past tense is used, which describes 
with graphic effect the rapidity of the change. 

Ver. 25. But the word of the Lord en¬ 
dure th forever, evergreen and in vigour of life; 
it is continually valid and efficient, enduring to 
eternity, and so is whatever emanates from or ori¬ 
ginates in it, cf. Ps. cxix. 89; Luke xxi. 88. Lu¬ 
ther: “You need not open your eyes wide how 
you may get to the word of God; it is before your 
eyes, it is the word Which we preach.” Dent, 
xxx. 11; Rom. x. 6, etc. The word of the Gos¬ 
pel preached to Christians is essentially one with 
the kernel of the word of the Old Testament, cf. 
Rom. xvi. 26; Eph. ii. 20; iii. 6.—Elf tytdf, it 
has been brought unto you and implanted in you. 
The circumstance of Peter taking for granted 
that his readers are familiar with the word of 
the Old Testament, furnishes a hint that he writes 
to Jewish Christians. [Wordsworth: Thetrans- 
ition from the Incarnate Word to the spoken 
and written word, and vice versd, is, as might be 
anticipated, of not unfrequent occurrence in Holy 
Writ: see Heb. iv. 12; James i. 18-28.—Observe, 
also, that St. Peter here returns to the principal 
person, Christ, and speaks of Him, who is the 
Living Word, as being also the Living Stone, ii 
4.—M.] 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1 The necessity of purifying the soul was 
recognized even in the systems of the philoso¬ 
phers, e. g. 9 in the Platonic and Neoplatonic 
schools; but the only means of accomplishing it 
vu unknown to them: subjection to revealed 
truth, appropriating and practising it. 

2. Purification must begin and without inter¬ 
ruption continue in the soul, the stronghold and 
test of sin. 

8. Essential unity of the message of salvation 
in the Old and New Testaments, v. 25. 

4. Regeneration or new-birth, the first im- 
plsnting into the new, spiritual life, must be 
distinguished from quickening and conversion. 
The Scripture clearly teaches that regeneration 
takes place through Baptism by means of the word 
and through the Spirit who animates it, John iii. 
5; Tit iii. 5; Rom. vi. 8; Gal. iii. 26. 27; Eph. 
t. 25-27; 1 Peter iii. 21. Compare the lucid ex¬ 
position of Kurz in Christ Religion (Christliche 
Religionslehre) p. 196. 197, 5th ed. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Incorruptible sowing or generation yields in¬ 
corruptible fruit, a new man. As is the origin 
of life, so are the effects that flow from it.—While 
the non-christian loves in Adam, the believer 
lores in Christ The former passes off oarnal 
inclination for true love.—Regeneration is not 
the eomplotion but the beginning of Christianity. 
The word of God, whioh is intrinsically spirit 
sndlife must also become alive in us. It is a fire, 
but it oannot prove its power, as long as it 
touches us only superficially. 

Stark* :—Hearty brotherly love comprises also 
brotherly correction, which should take place in a 
loring and gentle spirit. Gal. vi. 1.—The analogy 
between the word of God and seed in the field 
exhibits the following particulars: 1. The seed 
has in itself the power of growth, and does not 
Teoeive it from the field. The word of God has 
power within itself and manifests itself as a 
spiritual growth. 2. The seed requires a well- 
prepared field; the word of God a soul ready to 
be qualified for receiving it and bearing fruit. 
8. The seed needs a sower to scatter it in due 
season and in the right manner; the word of 
God needs the office of teachers, or spiritual hus¬ 
bandmen. 4. The scattered seed must be har¬ 
rowed in, in order to be thoroughly mixed up 
with the soil and in order to grow above to strike 
root below; so the word of God,‘ which is there¬ 
fore called the ijnplanted word, Jameai. 21. 5. 
The seed bears no fruit unless it be quickened by 
warm sunshine and fertile showers from above: so 
Also the word of God, which although it has living 
power in itself, requires the supply of grace by 
the Holy Ghost. 6. The seed of one kind, scattered 


on differing soil, good, bad and indifferent, owing 
to the inequality of the soil, does not yield the 
same fruit: so it is with the word of God.—Chris¬ 
tianity insists not so much on a mere externally 
blameless conversation as on regeneration, Gal. 
vi. 15; Phil. ii. 6.—We know no other word of 
God than that which was preached by Christ and 
the Apostles throughout the whole world, is put 
on imperishable record and still continues before 
our eyes. 

Lisco:—Of what passes away and of what re¬ 
mains. 

[Vkb. 22. The properties of brotherly love. 
1. It is unfeigned, more of the heart and the 
hand than of the lip. 2. It is pure , beginning 
and ending in God. 8. It is fervent with all the 
energies of the soul on the stretch. The sympa¬ 
thy of the whole body with any injured or dis¬ 
eased member a Scriptural illustration.—M.1 

[Leighton : —The true reason why there Is so 
little truth of this Christian mutual love amongst 
those that are called Christians, is, because there 
is so little of this purifying obedience to the truth, 
whence it flows; faith unfeigned would beget 
this love unfeigned: men may exhort to them 
both, but they require the hand of God to work 
them in the heart. 

Vkr. 24. The philosopher said of his country¬ 
men . . . “that they eat as if they meant to die 
to-morrow and yet build as if they were never to 
die.*’—Archimedes was killed in the midst of his 
demonstration. Cf. Ps. oxlvi. 4.—We in our 
thoughts shut up death into a very narrow com¬ 
pass, namely, in the moment of our expiring; 
but the truth is, as the moralist observes, it goes 
through all our life; for we are still losing and 
spending it as we enjoy it, yea, our very enjoying 
it, is the spending it; yesterday’s life is dead to¬ 
day and bo shall this day’s life be to-morrow.— 

Ml 

[What is the great defect in all human greatness 
ana beauty—in earth-born riches and pleasures? 
—Transitoriness.—M. ] 

[Macknioht: —Vkr. 25. This is a quotation 
from Is. xl. 6-8, where the preaching of the gos¬ 
pel is foretold and recommended from the consi¬ 
deration that every thing which is merely human, 
and among the rest, the noblest races of man¬ 
kind, with all their glory and grandeur, their ho¬ 
nour, riches, beauty, strength and eloquence; as 
also the arts which men have invented and the 
works they have executed, shall decay as the 
flowers of the field. But the gospel, called by 
the prophet the word of the Lord , shall be preached 
while the world standeth.—M.] 

[Leighton :—As the word of God itself cannot 
be abolished, but surpasses the endurance of hea¬ 
ven and earth, as our Saviour teaches, and all at¬ 
tempts of men against the Divine truth of that 
word to undo it, are as vain as if they should 
consent to pluck the sun out of the firmament, so 
likewise is the heart of a Christian, it is immortal 
and incorruptible.—M.] 
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CHAPTER H. 1-10. 

Avaltsis :—Exhortation of the regenerate to nourish themselves with the word of God, and to grow in Christ, to boild 
themselves np on Him and to approve themselves a spiritual priesthood. 

1 Wherefore laying aside all malice, and all gnile, and hypocrisies, and envies, and 

2 all evil speakings 1 , As newborn babes, desire 1 the sincere milk of the word*, that ye 

3,4 grow thereby; If so be 4 ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious*. To whom coming, 

as unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but cnoeeq of God T , and precious, 

6 8 Ye also, as ^lively stones, are built up a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer np 

6 spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by 18 Jesus Christ. u Wherefore also it is con¬ 
tained in the Scripture, Behold, I lay in Sion a chief corner stone, elect, precious: 

7 and he that believeth on him shall not be confounded. 18 “Unto you therefore which be¬ 
lieve he is precious: but unto them which be disobedient, the stone which the builders 

9 disallowed, the same is made the head of the corner, And a stone of stumbling, and 
rock of offence, even to them which stumble at the word, being disobedient 14 : where- 

9 unto also they were appointed. But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, 
a holy nation, a peculiar people 15 ; that ye should shew forth 1 * the praises 18 of him who 

10 hath called you out of darkness into 18 his marvellous 18 light: Which in time past were 
not a people 80 , but are now the people of God: which had not obtained mercy 81 , bat 
now have obtained mercy 88 . 


Verse l.pxaraAaAlac-*l&nderings, so German; backbiting; Wiclif, Tyndale, Cr&nmer, Geneva; detractions, 
Reims.—M.] 

[* i *-nroM<rarlong, yearn for, so German; covet, Wiclit—M.] 

[Cod. Sin. *wa<rar xara kaklav.— M.1 

Verse 2.[* koyutbv SiSokov y d A a—spiritual (Alford) guileless milk. Many Important MSS. add alter av^l^rc, 
«iv <r* 0 Tijptar< —M.] 

[God. Sin. av#Y>d. ci« rwrifpiai'.r-M.] 

Verse 8. P* «I»t p—‘if, otherwise, German; ii; that is, Alford.—M.] 

XPyvTb f“good,Geneva; sweet, Wiclif, Reims, Vulgate; pleasant, Tyndale.—M.J 
[Cod. Sin. * c t—M.j 

Verse 4. [J v po<r< px 6 P- tv0 1 —nighing, Wiclif; approaching, Reims, Germ.—M.] 

7 wap A Sc 1 ^—with God, i. before God.—M.] 

Verse 6. ^olxoSo/ittaSt, Imper j— be ye bnilt up.—M.] 
t A £9 o i v—-lJving stones.—M.] 

[«> SiA—through,Germ.—M.1 


p> 81 A—through, Germ.—M.] 

[Cod. Sin. cwoicod. —rrcvpar ov (**wwtvaaf tit .)■—* 
Verse 6. P* Si 6r i=for the which cause, Reims; because, Alford.—Mj 
P 9 * araicr yv n—ashamed. Germ., Tyndale, Geneva.—M.J 
[Ood.8in.cr yp^—^iw* avr6v< —M.1 


icy without Article.—M.] 


P 9 narai.trx vv6 »—ashamed, Germ., Tyndale, Geneva.—M.J 
fOod.8in.cr yp^—^iw* avr6v< —M.J • 

Verse 7. P» To yon, then, who believe, is the honour,—so, substantially, Wiclif; Reims, Vulgate, Genm, Alford. See 
note below.—M.J 

[Cod. Sin. —ictcrovcir—**Ai0o«r<—M.J 

Verse 8. P* And a stone of stumbling and rock of offence,—at which they stumble, Germ.—who stumble, Alford— be¬ 
ing disobedient to the word, de Wette, Alford; who believe not on the word, Germ. At any rate dree 
dovrrcv not vpofstfcrovri belongs to r«y Adyy».—M.J 
[Cod. 8ln. *• • i cat rpocxovr.—M.1 

VeneO.p* Aabv civ w c p i n o C ij 9 1 r—a people for acquisition; of purchasing, Wiclif; of purchase, Reims; u/fd- 
tiiionis , Vulgate.—M.1 

■M fSayyiikijr <«publish, literally, tell out; Alford.—M.J 
17 r«t A p « t Av—-the virtues, Luther, Vulgate; the perfection, Kistemaker.— M.J 
}* c i v—to, unto, rather than into, German.—M.J 
19 Sav/tacrir—wonderful, German.—M.J 
Verse 10. 90 No people, German.—M.J 

‘ n , 99 Uncompassionated—compassionated, Alford.—o v * marks contrariety, unpitied and pitied.— M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. Wherefore, laying aside.—The 

section v. 1.—v. 10. is connected, as are the ex¬ 
hortations in ch. i. 22, with the idea of regene¬ 
ration and the love out of a pure heart flowing 
from it.. To brotherly love out of a pure heart 
are opposed guile, deception, hypocrisy, envy 
and slander; if that is to spring up, these vices 
must die. On tnis account Peter exhorts Chris¬ 
tians to lay them aside, to put them off. If a 
new life is implanted, it must grow, and therefore 
have corresponding, wholesome nourishment; on 


this account Peter entreats them to long for that 
nourishment that thus they might be able to grow 
and to overcome temptations.—The construction 
is here as in ch. i. 22. The Imperative reacts 
on the Participle. Laying aside is a figure taken 
from clothing and of frequent occurrence, CoL 
iii. 8; Eph. iv. 22; Jas. i. 21. The old man is 
a garment, wholly surrounding, closely-fitting and 
forming a whole with us. “ Take away the filthy 
garments from him—set a fair mitre upon his 
head,” was the direction concerning Joshua the 
high priest, Zech. iii. 8. The angel adding, 
“ Behold I have caused thine iniquity to pass 
from thee, and I will clothe thee with change of 
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raiment*' The figures of laying aside and patting 
on clothes was peculiarly apposite because the 
early Christians were wont to lay aside their old 
garments and to exchange them for white and 
clean apparel when they were baptised and re¬ 
generated. It is necessary to observe that the 
exhortation to laying aside is only addressed to 
those who had the new man, while the unbeliev¬ 
ing and unregenerate had first to receive another 
mind [furdvoia, after-thought, after-wisdom, a 
change of disposition must precede baptism and 
ncw-birth.—M.]. The vices to be laid aside bear 
upon the relation to our neighbour and exert a 
deadly influence on brotherly love, Kcuda [nocendi 
otpidiUu] denotes here, in particular, malicious 
disposition toward others, aiming at their hurt, 
iqjury and pain, and assuming various manifesta¬ 
tions, of. 1 Cor. xiii. 6. The aooomplishment of 
each evil intent necessitates lying, cunning and 
other artifices; its concealment requires hypoc¬ 
risy and dissembling. The sense of dependence 
on those before whom dissimulation is practised, 
the sight of their happiness, the shame felt in 
the conscience in the presence of the virtuous— 
excite envy, and envy engenders all manner of evil, 
detracting and irgurious speaking. [.Malxtia malo 
delectatur alieno ; tnvidia bono cruciatur alieno ; do - 
lus duplicat cor; adulatio duplicat Imguam; detrac- 
taliovulnerat famam. —Augustine.—M.]. ‘Thus,' 
observed Flacius, * one vice ever genders another.' 
Hass says of kokoXoM that it takes place in va¬ 
rious ways, either by denying or darkening a 
neighbour's virtues, and either by attributing to 
him evil or imputing to him evil designs in doing 
good. 

Yin. 2. As newborn babea.—This goes 
back to ch. i. 23. The connection is similar to 
ch. i.14. They had been addressed as children 
of obedience, now their young and tender state 
is mentioned as a reason why they should seek 
strength in the word of God. ‘Newborn babes' 
was a current expression among the Jews for 
proselytes and neophytes. As the desire and 
need of nourishment predominate in the former, 
eo they ought to predominate in babes in Christ. 
The expression so far from being derogatory, sets 
forth the tenderness of their relation to God, 
and implies the idea of guilelessness, cf. Is. 
xl 11; Lk. xviii. 16, etc. 

Long for—word .—kmirodeTv denotes intense 
and ever recurring desire. While the regenerate 
experience a longing after the word of God, by 
which they had been begotten, similar to the de¬ 
sire of newborn babes for their mother's milk, 
Pa cxix. 31. 72; xix. 11, still the heredi¬ 
tary sin which yet cleaves to them renders it ne¬ 
cessary that they should be constantly urged to the 
diligent use of the divine word in order to par¬ 
take of it_Milk, in opposition to solid food, 1 

Cor. Hi. 2; Heb. v. 12; vi. 1, signifies the rudi¬ 
ments of Christian doctrine, not only its simple 
representation adapted to the capacity of the 
weak but also the more easily intelligible articles 
of Christianity. In this place, however, where 
no such antithesis exists, the figure comprises the 
sum-total of Christianity, the whole Gospel. 
Milk is the first, most simple, most refreshing, 
most wholesome food, especially for children; so 
is the word of God, cf. Is. lv. 1. The most ad¬ 
vanced Christians ought to consider themselves 


children, in respect of what they are to be here¬ 
after. “Christ, the cruoified, is milk for babes, 
food for the advanced." Augustine. Clement of 
Alexandria suggests the partaking of the incarnate 
Logos.—Xoyticdv is best explained by the Apostle’s 
peculiarity to elucidate lus figures by additional 
illustrations, cf. ch. i. 18. 23. It is milk 
contained in and flowing from the word, spiritual 
milk, which, as Luther explains, is drawn' with 
the soul. The rendering ‘ reasonable ' is against the 
usus loquendi of the New Testament, and equally 
inadmissible in Rom. xii. 1. [Alford renders 
‘spiritual’ after Allioli and Kistemaker.—M.] 
The nature of this milk is further defined by 
idohjVj which means unadulterated, pure, of. 2 
Cor. iv. 2; ii. 17. [ddoXov seems rather to be in 
contrast with 66Xov in v. 1.—M.] It is conse¬ 
quently doctrine that is not compounded with 
human wisdom and thus rendered inefficacious. 
For the word of God has the property that it 
exerts purifying, liberating, illuminating and 
consoling influences only in its purity and entire¬ 
ness. Irenmus says of the heretics: “They 
mix gypsum with the milk, they taint the heavenly 
doctrine with the poison of their errors." 

kv a{rr(f 7, receiving it into your innermost soul, 
making it your foil property. Growth in holiness 
depends on the constant assimilation of the word. 
“The mother who gave them birth, nourishes 
them also."—Harless. 

Ver. 8. If, otherwise ye have tasted.— 
A conditional statement is often by emphasis ac¬ 
cepted as real. Grotius renders the sense well; 
“I know that you will this, as surely as you—cf. 
Rom. viii. 9; 2 Thes. i. 6." ThiB form*of speech 
contains also an invitation to self-examination. 
Calov perceives a connection with ver. 1. “The 
more you eradicate the bitter root of malice, the 
more also do you taste the sweetness of the good¬ 
ness of the Lord." Cf. Song of Sol. ii. 8; v. 18; 
Sir . xxiii. 27. The expression, to taste with re¬ 
ference to the figure of milk, and with full allu¬ 
sion to P8. xxxiv. 9, denotes experience of the 
essential virtue of a thing as perceived by the 
sense of taste. It is transferred very properly 
to the experiences of the soul which enters into 
and unites with the object in order to know it in 
all its bearings. Cf. Heb. vi. 6; ii. 9. [Alford 
says, “The infant onoe put to the breast desires 
it again."—M.] 

[Wordsworth quotes the words of Augustine 
(Serm. 358), addressed to the newly baptized: 
“These words are specially applicable to you, 
who are yet fresh in the infancy of spiritual re¬ 
generation. For to you mainly the Divine Ora¬ 
cles speak, by the Apostle St. Peter, Having 
laid aside all malice, and all guile, as new¬ 
born infants desire ye the “ rationabUe et in¬ 
nocent lac t ut in Ulo crescatis ad salutem ,” if ye have 
tasted that the Lord is gracious (dulcis.) And we 
are witnesses that ye have tastea it ... . Che¬ 
rish, therefore, this spiritual infancy. Thfe in¬ 
fancy of the strong is humility. The. manhood 
of the weak is pride."—M.l 

That the deed is good. —[Friendly, Germ.] 
XPV<rrds applied to tender, pleasant-tasting solids 
and liquids, to the sweet flavour of old wine, 
Luke v. 89; then to persons, kindly, friendly 
condescending, Eph. iv. 82; Luke vi. 86. *0 icbpioc 
is the Lord Jesus, ver. 4, who invites us to Him- 
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•elf and commends to ns the ease of His yoke, 
Matt. xi. 29. He is here represented as the 
spiritual means of nourishment, the partaking 
whereof promotes the new life of Christians, and 
draws them to the word, which is His revelation, 
and in a certain sense identical with Him. (( This 
is tasting indeed,” says Luther, “to believe from 
the heart that Christ has given Himself to me and 
has#become my own, that my misery is His, and 
His life mine. Feeling this from the heart, is 
tasting Christ.” [The Lord, “ quod subjicttur; 
ad quern accedente #, non stmpliciter ad Deum re/ertur , 
ted iptum detignat quatit pate/actus ett in persona 
Christi .”—Calvin.] 

Ver. 4. To whom approaching. —The Im¬ 
perative construction is best adapted to what fol¬ 
lows, as it supplies an appropriate progress in 
the development of the thought. We had before: 
“Take nourishment from the word of God, and 
from the communion of Christ; this is followed 
by an exhortation contemplating the gathering 
of a congregation of God, to wit: Build up your¬ 
selves, as living stones, into a temple of God. 
Ever-renewed approaching Christ is the means 
and condition of building. The Apostle thinks 
of passages like the following, Ps. cxviii. 22, 28; 
Is. viiL 14; xxviii. 16; Luke ii. 84; Matt. xxi. 
42; of. Matt. xi. 29; Jno. vi. 87. In the Old Tes¬ 
tament, the priests are those who approach and 
draw near to God, Lev. xvi. 1; Ezek. xl. 46; 
Numb. ix. 18; in the New Testament access to 
God is opened to all through Christ, of. Heb. ix. 
1, etc.; vii. 26; x. 22; xi. 6; iv. 16. We draw near 
to Christ by prayer—(considering His person, 
His merit and His office)—by entering into His 
Word and drawing therefrom grace for grace by 
faith. 

Unto a living Btone. —The Apostle being 
about to speak of the sacred edifice of the New 
Testament, felt of course anxious to designate 
Christ as the corner-stone thereof. By the glory 
of the corner-stone, he desires to impress us with 
the glory of the edifice to be reared thereon. 
(WeiBs). We do not decide upon the suggestion 
of Gerhard that Peter alludes to his own name. 
[Petrus a petra Christo sic denominatus metaphor a, 
petrse delectatur , ac tuo exemplo docet omnes debere 
esse petroty h. «., vivos lapides supra Christum fide 
sedificatos. Gerhard.—M.J Cf. Acts iv. 11; Rom. 
xi. 11; Eph. ii. 20; 1 Cor. x. 4; Zech. iii. 9. He 
is a stone or a rock, because after the manner of 
rocks. He remains ever the same, unchangeably 
powerful and invincible; because His word is 
firm and immovable, and because God has or¬ 
dained and designed Him to be the foundation of 
His spiritual temple. But why a living stone? 
This predicate reminds us of the predicates Peter 
is wont to join to other images, vv. 2. 6; i. 18; it 
denotes not only a spiritual stone, but alludes to 
the circumstance that His rocky firmness is to 
His followers not hardness, but absolute relia¬ 
bility, truth and faithfulness, that in Him there 
is nothing of rigidity and death but absolute light 
and life. Calov.—“ He is alive and makes alive.” 
Jno. v. 28; vi. 48; xiv. 19, etc.; iv. 10; Acts ii. 
28. He penetrates and fills with His life the 
whole organism of believers, and causes it to 
grow. “ Peter here tendefs us the most urgent 
invitation to draw near to Christ, for those to 


whom Christ is as yet a mummy, cannot feel them¬ 
selves drawn to Him.” Steiger. 

DUallowed indeed of men, but - - pre¬ 
cious. — anodoKip&frtv —to reject on proof or trial, 
like useless coin, to reject for want of proper 

qualification. Heb . DKD . He was rejected not 

only by the builders, but by men of every kind, 
of every occupation, of every age and generation, 
by Jews and Gentiles. Hence the expression if 
quite general, rejected of men, of the whole world 
of unbelievers. Opposed to this human judgment, 
proceeding from enmity to whatever is Divine and 
depending solely on externals, is the alone deci¬ 
sive judgment of God. Before God, in His eyes, 
and according to His decree He is chosen out and 
acknowledged precious and excellent before many 
millions, (antithesis between licfejcrdv and dxo- 
dedoKipaafdvcv) and had in great honour. Cf. 1 
Tim. v. 21; Luke ix. 86; Rom. xvi. 18. Every¬ 
thing met in Him the exact fulfilment of whit 
prophecy had foretold concerning Him, and God 
made even His resurrection the means of esta¬ 
blishing His Messianic character. Peter alludes 
to Is. xxviii. 16, and laying stress on His pre¬ 
ciousness with God, omits several of the predi¬ 
cates used in that passage. His rejection, there¬ 
fore, so far from being matter of reproach, is one 
of the chief signs by which Jesus may be known 
as the true Messiah. 

Ver. 6. Be ye also built up, etc. oisodopdaOe 
cf. Jude 20, to be taken as a Middle in a reflexive 
sense. Christ being so excellent a corner-stone, 
on which rests the entire spiritual temple of God, 
be ye also inserted therein. Such being built up 
is something very different from a few ephemeral 
or passing flights of emotion; it starts from a 
solid foundation, includes continued and its- 
tematic activity, and demands in particular that 
every one, even he who is firmly and closely in¬ 
serted in Jesus, should suffer himself to be put in 
that place and there to be inserted as a member 
of the whole, which the will of the great Architect 
assigns to him. As living stones, forasmuch 
as you are living stones and in the regeneration, 
ch. i. 8; ii. 2; have put on spiritual life emanat¬ 
ing from Christ, cf. Jno. v. 26; xi. 26; x. 28; xiv. 
19. Calov specifies the following points of com¬ 
parison: (a) the building upon the foundation- 
stone. “The stones of the building cannot stand 
without the foundation-stone. We do not carry 
Him, but He carries us. If we stand and rely 
upon Him, we must also abide where He is.” 
Luther. (61 The hardness and firmness in order 
to resist all assaults of enemies and all storms. 
Bernard, Serm. 60, on the Song of Sol, says: 
“Raised on the Rock, I stand secure from the ene¬ 
my and all calamities; the world shakes, the body 
oppresses me, the devil pursues me; but I do not 
fall, for I am founded on a firm rock.” (<?) The 
working, grinding, polishing and fitting of the 
stones, (d) The joining together with particular 
reference to the tie of love, (e) The mutual sup¬ 
porting. The lower stone supports the upper, 
this again the lower and the side stone, as Gre¬ 
gory says in Horn, on Ezek.; “In the Holy Church 
each supports the other, and each is supported 
by the other.” Cf. the vision of the building of 
the Church triumphant in Hermse Pastor t vis. 8. 
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A spiritual house, not apposition, but effect 
and end of the building. Grotius rightly ob- 
#erres: In the spiritual building, individual 
believers are both living stones with reference to 
the whole temple of the Church, and a spiritual 
house or a temple of God, but this is inapplicable 
to this passage, which evidently treats of the 
founding of a people of God, (v. 9). As a house 
is a whole, consisting of different parts, so is the 
Church of God; as one master rules in a house, 
so the Triune Jehovah rules in His temple; cf. 
Eph. ii. 22; 1 Cor. iii. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 16. Among 
believers each is not to aim at separating himself 
into a house by himself; they should be united in 
the commonwealth of God, and together should 
constitute a spiritual temple. It is called spirit¬ 
ual in opposition ^o the material temple, made 
with hands, and also because it is wrought and 
occupied by the Spirit. 

For a holy priesthood, (Lachmann after 
Codd. A. B. C. reads eif Updrevpa ,—the end of 
building,) a holy community of priests. “Under 
the Old Covenant, Jehovah had His house and 
His priests, who served Him in His house; the 
Church fulfils both purposes under the New, be¬ 
ing both His house and His holy priesthood.” 
Wiesinger. The expression alludes to Ex. xix. 
6.-2 Chron. xxix. 11. “The Lord hath chosen 
jou to stand before Him, to serve Him, and that 
je should minister^into Him and burn incense.” 
This applies to all Christians. All believers of 
the New Testament are anointed priests by the 
Holy Ghost. The priesthood is called dyrov, be¬ 
cause they are conseorated to God, cleansed by 
the blood of Christ and studious of a holy con¬ 
versation. Their activity consists in offering 
spiritual sacrifices. 

To offer np spiritual sacrifices, etc., 'Ava- 
otptiy to carry up to the altar; cf. v. 24; Heb. vii. 
27; xiii. 15; Jas. ii. 21, elsewhere irpooftpetv, to 
take to God, Heb. v. 7. These sacrifices are spi¬ 
ritual, in opposition to the animal sacrifices of the 
Old Testament, and correspond to the Being of 
God, who is a Spirit, and to the spiritual house 
in which they are offered; they are wrought by 
the Spirit of God, and must be spiritually offered. 
This spiritual sacrifice necessitates voluntary sur¬ 
render to the service of God, and approaching 
Him spiritually; and consists above all things in 
that believers should, according to Rom. xii. 1, 
present to the service of their God and Saviour, 
their bodies with all its members and powers, 
eyes and ears, mouth and tongue, hands and feet, 
aiid themselves, with all they have and are, and 
that not only once at their first conversion, but 
daily, Luke ix. 28. Again, as the burning of in¬ 
cense was connected with the sacrifices of the 
Old Testament, so the incense of prayer, Rev. viii. 
8. 4, and especially the lip-sacrifice of praise, 
Heb. xiii. 15; Ps. L 14, are integral parts of the 
sacrifices of the New Testament. They moreover 
include the sacrifices of love and charity; if 
Christians gladly communicate their temporal 
possessions, seek their neighbours’ good at the 
loss of personal advantage, and are prepared to 
give their life for the brethren, 1 Jno. iii. 16; 
Heb. xiii. 16; Phil. iv. 18. But since these sac¬ 
rifices are always imperfect and affected by mani¬ 
fold infirmities, they cannot be acceptable to God 
snlees offered through Him in whom God is per¬ 


fectly pleased. Hence the annexed sentence, 
evTrpoctiiKTovs, Oe<p did, which last word is not to 
be joined with avevkyKa, but with evirpooditcTovc 
in the sense of taking through , through the me¬ 
diation of Christ, that is, through His goodness, 
power, advocacy and merits, cf. Eph. i. 6. [But, 
on the other hand, joining Sih k.t.X. with avtutym 
is supported by the analogy of Heb. xiii. 15; and 
preferred by Grotius, Aret, de Wette, Huther, 
Wiesinger and Alford, who consider the former 
construction inadequate to the weighty character 
of the words, and would seem to put them in the 
wrong place, seeing that not merely the accept¬ 
ability, but the very existence and possibility of 
offering of those sacrifices, depends on the me¬ 
diation of the great High Priest.—M.] 

Via. 6. Because also it is contained in 
Scripture. —The Apostle again returns to the 
figure of the living stone, and supports it by a 
free and somewhat abbreviated quotation from 
Is. xxviii. 16 .—nepiixu for irepdxerai as some 
verbs are used both in a reflexive and a passive 
sense. Winer, p. 267, 2d Eng. edition. Steiger 
adduces a passage from Josephus. 

hKpoyovtaios MOov, a corner-stone of the founda¬ 
tion which unites two walls. Similarly Christ 
also is the connecting link of the Old and New 
Testaments, of Jews and Gentiles; kKXexrbv seev. 
4. In the prophetical passage, the primary re¬ 
ference appears to be to a king of the house of 
David, but the Spirit points to the Messiah, ac¬ 
cording to the all but unanimous opinion of an¬ 
cient commentators; the New Testament also 
renders that opinion necessary. Is. viii. 14, de¬ 
scribes Jehovah Himself as a stone of stumbling 
to those who do not let Him be their fear; and at 
Matt. xxi. 42, our Lord applies to Himself the 
words of Ps. cxviii. 22. hcXeicrdv, hrnpov is re¬ 
peated by the Apostle in order to show how pre¬ 
cious and valuable this corner-stone is to him. 

6 irujTduv ; the idea of confiding predominates 
here; hence the preposition brl instead of etc or 

kv. In Hebrew pQNH to build on something, 

to stand fast. The passage Is. xxviii. 16, reads, 
“ he that believeth shall not make haste,” (». c., fly 
like a coward who throws away his arms.) Peter 
expresses a more general sense, he shall not be 
ashamed; his hopes shall not make him ashamed. 
“The precious corner-stone assures an eternal 
state of grace and salvation.”' Roos. It was laid 
at the incarnation, and especially at the resur¬ 
rection of Jesus. 

Ver. 7. To you then, who believe, is the 
honour, etc.—The sense of 4 ripf) is determined 
by the antithesis to the preceding KartuoxwOy f 
and at the same time refers back to ivripos, 
while the part of unbelievers is nothing but shame, 
faith is to you honour and glory, cf. ch. L 7; ii 9. 
This dignity is farther enlarged upon atv. 9; but 
the relation of unbelievers to Christ has first to 
be discussed. 

hnetBelv relates as much to promises and facts 
as to precepts, cf. Heb. iii. 18. 19; iv. 2. 8. 6; 
Jno. iii 86; Acts xiv. 2; xvii. 6; Rom. ii. 8; x. 
21; xi. 80; the contrast in this place gives pro¬ 
minence to the former relation. 

?Jdov t literally taken from the LXX. version of 
Ps. cxviii. 22. Here also is in the Accusa- 
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tive. This case may hare been retained with re¬ 
ference to riOrjfu in t. 6. (Laohmann reads Xldoc.) 

dpiKodofiomrrec, the chiefs, the dignitaries of the 
Jewish state are the builders, who tear up the 
foundation. “Whenever we see the dignitaries 
rise against Christ, we will call to mind the pre¬ 
diction of David, that the stone is rejected by the 
builders.” Calvin, cf. Rom. xi. 8; 1 These, ii. 15. 
16; 1 Cor. i. 23.— ovtoc , emphatically just this 
one and no other. 

eif expresses the destination and development 
towards the foundation-stone. Since His resur¬ 
rection, He stands as the rock supporting His 
Church, but as a stone of stumbling and rock of 
offence to unbelievers, according to Is. viii. 14. 

Ver. 8. A stone of atumbUng—who 
stumble. — updaKoppa^ a collision producing hurt 

or injury, .—tried vdaAov, properly the catch 

in the trap, holding the bait, then the trap itself; 
figuratively, whatever causes to fall, seduces and 
involves men in sin and calamity. The running 
and stumbling against a thing is followed by fall¬ 
ing. Ruin as the consequence of unbelief stands 
in contrast with the honour in store for believers, 
cf. Luke ii. 84; xx. 17; Matt. xxi. 42-44; Rom. 
ix. 82. The meaning is more than mere subjec¬ 
tive taking offence and being vexed, as the sequel 
shows, not=xnruBciv.—oi irpooK6irrov<Jtv t relates to 
cnretflovvTec, who stumble while and because they 
do not believe the word.— kpookStctovoiv must not 
be joined with X6 for it has already its object— 
*.«., Christ Grotius erroneously confines him¬ 
self to the temporal punishment of the Jews, 
whereas the reference is plain to whatever misery 
and ruin follows the rejection of Christ. 

Whereunto they were also appointed.— 
elg d Kai erkfhjaav relates to the foregoing principal 
verb, to irpooK&nreiv. Grotius rightly: “ Unbeliev¬ 
ers are appointed for this very thing that they 
stumble, endure the most grievous punishment 
for their unbelief.” T'Srjpi applied to the tem¬ 
poral acts of God, not to His eternal decrees and 
ordinances, cf. Jno. xv. 16; Acts xx. 28; 1 Tim. 
ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. 11; 2 Pet. ii. 6; Ps. lxvi. 9 in 
LXX.; 1 Thess. v. 9. It denotes placing, setting 
in a definite situation, in certain circumstanoes, 
which often carry great dangers along with great 
disadvantages. Roos observes: “ Had those un¬ 
believers died in infancy, or had they been born 
deaf, or among ignorant heathen, they could not 
thus stumble. Had Caiaphas, Judas Iscariot and 
others been born several centuries sooner, they 
could not have so wofully sinned against the Son 
of God. Man is not wronged in being thus set 
amopg inestimable benefits and awful dangers; 
he is only to seiie the benefits, to believe the 
word; if he is unwilling to do so, his condemna¬ 
tion is perfectly just.” Having once voluntarily 
surrendered themselves to unbelief, their stumb¬ 
ling is neither accidental nor optional, but it con¬ 
tains besides the natural connection also a Divine 
and inevitable arrangement: “ He that soweth to 
his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption,” Gal. 
vi. 8. Yea, God punishes sin with sin, unbelief 
with unbelief, if men wantonly repel grace and 
love darkness more than light. With this ex¬ 
planation we reject the expositions of the Calvin¬ 
ists, e. y., that of Aretius; “Satan and their na¬ 
tive evil have set them not to believe,” and that 


of Beza: “ That some are rejected not because of 
their foreseen sins, but because of the good plea¬ 
sure of the Divine will.” Cf. on the other hand, 
Rom. x. 11-18; xvL 26; 1 Tim. ii. 4; Tit ii. 11. 
The artificial exposition of Cornelius a Lapide is 
equally inadmissible, “ They also were set (positi) 
to believe in Christ, but they refuse faith, just 
because they will not believe.” The parallelism, 
already noticed by Gerhard, ought not to be 
passed over, that God sets (appoints) Christ as 
the foundation and corner-stone of tne Tirf for 
believers; while unbelievers are set (appointed) 
to stumble at this corner-stone, which is to them 
a stone of stumbling, vide Weiss. 

Ver. 9. Bat ye are - - a people for ac¬ 
quisition. —With reference to v. 5, the Apoetk 
describes the glory of the Christian state as con¬ 
trasted with the lot of unbelievers, both because 
of their guilt and in accordance with the Divine 
appointment The first and last of the predicates 
used are taken from Is. xliii. 20, in LXX.; the 
others refer to Ex. xix. 6. yivoc, denotes a whole 
united by natural relationship, community of 
origin among several parts of a people. Applied 
to the Christian Church, it signifies the totality 
of those begotten of the same incorruptible seed, 
and having one Spiritual Father, ch. i. 8.28; 1 
Jno. v. 1. 

bcXeicrdv, similar to the Jewish Church of the 
posterity of Abraham and Jacob, the Christian 
Churoh is a company chosen out of the great 
mass of humanity, destined to salvation and glory 
and resting on a foundation stone which is also 
ttcXetcrdsi v. 4. They constitute a royal priesthood 
just because they belong to the one family of the 
children of the great God. The Hebrew has “a 
kingdom of priests,” wherein God the King go¬ 
verns and animates all things. The priertly 
character is, however, the leading idea. You 
all may freely draw near to God, sacrificing, 
praying, and blessing, cf. Rev. i. 6; v. 10. But 
because you have community of life with Him, 
and should be the image of Him who rules at 
the right hand of the Majesty, ch. iii. 22, you 
enjoy in Him also the prerogatives of royalty 
and government. Even now you must no longer 
serve the world, with Christ you may overcome 
the flesh, the world and the devil; your position 
as rulers will hereafter become more manifest to 
yourselves and to the world. In you shall be 
completely fulfilled what in the faithful of Israel 
could be realized only in feeble beginnings. Cf. 
Is. lxi. 6; Ps. cxlviii. 14. Grotius quotes the 
saying of Cicero that it is a royal thing to be the 
servant of no passion. 

Khoc iyiov. As Israel was, among the many 
nations of the world, separated and consecrated 
to God, Ex. xix. 6; Deut. vii. 6, so are you in a 
much higher sense a holy congregation in the 
midst of this sin-stained world, you are cleansed 
by the blood of Christ, sanctified by the Spirit 
of God, oh. i. 2, and bidden to strive indefatiga- 
bly for holiness by renouncing the world and 
growing in brotherly love, ch. i. 22. 


Xabc etc irepiiroitpti>= ff 0^, a people ; 


quired for possession, is the last title of honour, 
Ex. xix. 5; Deut. vii 6; Mai. iii. 17. Tit. ii. 
14; Is. xliii. 21. bv may be understood. M 
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as exposed to fOvoc may be designed to give prom¬ 
inence to the ideas of subordination to the King 
and of classification according to office and sta¬ 
tion, while Bvo$ suggests the idea of external 
relations and national habits. Some take rreptiroi - 
i/ciC actively for acquiring, as in 1 Thess. v. 9; 
2Thess. ii. 14; Jleb. x. 39, in the sense of the 
people destined, to acquire the glorious inheri¬ 
tance of God; but the reference to the Old Testa¬ 
ment and the absence of an object in the passage 
under notice, which elsewhere uniformly accompa¬ 
nies it, forbids such an interpretation. As God 
had acquired the people of Israel by taking them 
from the Egyptian house of bondage, so He has ac¬ 
quired the Church of the New Testament by the 
blood of his Son.—Following Is. xliii. 20, the 
Apostle next specifies the end for which God did 
choose them as His own and accord to them such 
high immunities, not that they should seek therein 
their own glory, but that they should glorify God. 
Cf. Matt. v. 16. The construction is similar to 
that of avevtyiuu in v. 5. 

That ye should publish, etc.— €^ayyelhrre= 
to publish forth, to tell out, to give wide-spread 
publicity to what takes place within, cf. Tit. ii. 
14; Eph. ii. 10. This must take place by word 
and deed, not only by called teachers but by the 
entire community of believers. 

The virtues. — aperfj , although of frequent use 
in the writings of the Greek philosophers, occurs 
in the New Testament, besides this passage, only 
in Phil. iv. 8; 2 Pet. i. 3, 6. The word used in 
the parallel passage of the Old Testament is 

yiVpwt, my praise, cf. Is. xlviii. 8.12 in LXX. 

The aperal of God are, as Gerhard rightly ex¬ 
plains, those attributes of God which shine forth 
from the work of our free calling and the whole 
contrivance of our salvation. The connection 
suggests more particularly His Omnipotence 
which removes every obstacle, and His mercy 
which condescends to the most degraded slave of 
sin. The last attribute, in particular, was ex¬ 
pressed in the appearing of Christ. Believing 
congregations should be both the trumpets and 
mirrors thereof. 

Kafaiv, elsewhere applied to the call of the 
Apostolate, Matt. iv. 21; Mk. i. 19; Rom. i. 1; 
Gal. i. 15; 1 Cor. i. 1; then to invitations to en¬ 
ter into the kingdom of God, Lke. v. 82; 1 Cor. 
L 9; Rev. xix. 9; Mtt. xxii. 14; ix. 13; Lke. 
xiv. 24; v. 82; Rom. viii. 80; ix. 12. 24; 1 Cor. 
i.7; 1 Thess. iv. 7; v. 24; 2 Thess. ii. 14; that 
is, the kingdom of grace and glory. 1 Thess. ii. 
12; 1 Tim. vi. 12; Heb. ix. 15; 1 Pet. v. 10. 
This invitation is mostly effected by the preaching 
of the Gospel, but sometimes also by God ad¬ 
dressing men personally and calling them by 
their names, Gen. xii. 1; Ex. xxxi. 2; Is. xiii. 
8; Acts ix. 4, and by the efficient working of 
His Spirit in their hearts. God the Fattier, the 
God of all grace is here, as elsewhere, He who 
calls, 1 Cor. i. 9; Gal. i. 15; 1 Pet. v. 10. He 
thus realizes in time (in this present life) the ahte- 
temporal (the eternal) act of election. 

Thedarkn ess is, according to Flaoius, the king¬ 
dom of darkness and that most sad condition 
which belongs to all men before they come to 
Christ. It comprises both ignorance of God and 
ike greatest unrighteousness, the slavery of 
13 
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Satan, and lastly, all kinds of punishment, the 
curse and wrath of God, and, we may add, the 
anxious unrest and torment of conscience. This 
figure being applied to the Jews in the Old Testa- 
bent, Ps. cvii. 10; Is. ix. 2, affords no clue, 
that Peter was addressing former pagans. Op¬ 
posed to darkness is the wonderful light of God, 
who Himself is Light as to His Being. It translates 
believers into His holy and blessed communion 
of light; their understanding is therein enlight 
ened, their will sanctified and their conscience 
filled with peace. It is a wonderful Light as to 
origin, nature and effect, since it makes of sinners 
the children of God. “It discovers wonderful 
things and cannot be seen by the worldly-minded.” 
Roos. “It is wonderful, just as to one coming 
out of long darkness the light of day would be 
wonderful.’’ de Wette. / 

Ver. 10. Which in time past—bnt now 
compassionated. —The remembrance of what 
they had once been, must deepen the sense of 
gratitude on the part of the readers of the Epistle. 
Peter cites freely Hos. ii. 28, where, of the people 
in their then condition, it is said that they were 
not the people of God, but that in the days of 
Messiah, God would say unto them, .“Thou art 
my people.” The passage in Hosea manifestly 
refers to Israel. The prophecy met its fulfilment 
whenever a Jewish congregation joined Christi¬ 
anity. If the meaning were the substitution of 
a new Christian people, a people either composed 
of Jews and Gentiles, or mainly and by way of 
preference of Gentiles—for the people of Israel 
—those promises would either still remain un¬ 
fulfilled, or be fulfilled in a way that needed, 
after the manner of Paul, to be more clearly de¬ 
fined and substantiated. Ou Xadf not only no 
people of God but the very opposite. ’E lerjOkv 
teq. “The Aorist denotes the historical fact* 
the act of Divine compassion to have really taken 
place.” Steiger.— ovk rjT^pkvoi, a long time be¬ 
fore they had, under the Divine judgments, been 
given over to sin and its fruit of corruption. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. It would be erroneous to represent the na¬ 
ture of regeneration as a state out of whioh 
whatever is good is spontaneously flowing, as 
water flows from a strong fountain; the new man 
needs constant growth in all his powers. The 
light of his knowledge must deepen and increase; 
his will must become more firm and decided; he 
must grow in love, hope, patience and all other 
virtues, Heb. vi. 1; Eph. iv. 15; 1 Thes. iv. 1, 
10; Phil. iii. 12. This necessitates exhortation 
on the part of others, and the regenerate must 
(of course in the spirit of the Gospel, for the 
flesh is ever warring against the spirit) coerce 
himself to do good. “A Christian is in process 
of being, not already completed. Consequently, 
a Christian is not a Christian, that is, one who 
thinks that he is already a Christian, whereas he 
is to become one, is nothing. For we strive to 
get to heaven, but are not yet in heaven.” Luther. 

2. Christianity is not satisfied with partial and 
superficial improvements; it demands inflexible 
severity toward the old man, and insists upon it 
that impurity in every shape and form shall be 
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exposed and straggled with, v. 1.—The progress 
of the Christian life corresponds every way to 
its beginning. He that in a first repentance has 
been awakened from spiritual sleep, must every 
day rise anew from sleep; he that has put on 
Christ in faith, must daily put Him on more 
thoroughly. This is necessary because the old 
man exists alongside the new, although the do¬ 
minion of the former be broken. 

8. The means whereby the new man is nour¬ 
ished and furthered is none other than that to 
which he owes his existence. He must grow out of 
(U) God, His spirit, and His word. It is a most 
aangerous opinion for any to hold that he has in¬ 
wardly appropriated so much of the Divine word 
as to be able to dispense with the outward word. 
He that despises this may soon be punished by 
God, in that He will so effectually deprive him of 
His light and strength as to induce him to regard 
as Divine revelations his own vain imaginings 
and foolish dreams.—Wiesinger says: “The 
Christian may measure his love of God by his 
love of the word of God; it is his personal expe¬ 
rience of the love of God that draws him to the 
word, and what he seeks is an ever-increasing, 
ever-deepening experience of the of 

the Lord. Inquiry led by such an impulse of 
personal communion with the Lord contains with¬ 
in itself its own rule and corrective, a power 
which gathers together into one centre of life all 
the varying phases of the Scriptures, and guards 
them from being shattered and alienated.’' 

4. A spiritual house, a temple, must also have 
a priestly people, v. 4. The priestly consecration 
-of the New Testament consists in tha£ we seize 
*by the self-surrender of true faith the true sin- 
offering and atonement made on Golgotha, and 
offered and presented to us in the means of grace. 
First comes the sin-offering, then the burnt-offer¬ 
ing, then the thank-offering; hence none can 
live in the service and to the praise of God un¬ 
less he first have seiied, by the true burnt-offer¬ 
ing of faith, the true sin-offering of Christ, and 
unless his whole life become (working outwardly 
from within) one whole thank-offering,'one whole 
and undivided act of worship. The real burnt- 
offering is thenceforth repentance and faith, 
wherein man dies daily with the right sin-offer¬ 
ing of Christ, and daily revives, and suffers him¬ 
self and his whole life to be possessed of God, by 
being refined, purified and consumed in the fire 
•of the Holy Ghost” Kliefoth. The general 
priesthood of Christians applies only to convert¬ 
ed, believing and living Christians, and implies 
that there is no class or state of Christians priv¬ 
ileged with exclusive mediation of salvation. Lu¬ 
ther has powerfully brought out this doctrine in 
connection with justification, and Spener pro¬ 
pounded it anew. But God has likewise instituted 
for the church an office for ihe administration of 
the means of grace, a clearly defined service to 
be committed to certain persons, which is evident 
from 2 Cor. iii. 11; Eph. iv. 11; 1 Cor. xii. 28; 
Matt, xxviii. 19. 20; Jas. iii. 1; 1 Cor. xiv. 5. 

5. The Divine pleasure rests on the spiritual 
•sacrifices of the priests of the New Testament, 
only for the sake of Christ; where this truth is 
*inoerely held, neither self-righteousness, nor 
•despondency, its twin sister, can maintain their 
•ground. 


6. The nature of Christ reflects itself in be¬ 
lievers. They are, v. 6, stones, temples, priests. 
Every stone is, as it were, a temple by itself; 
many houses of God constitute the One Church 
of Christ. 

7. Holy Scripture is silent concerning the pre¬ 
destination of individuals to unbelief, sin and 
damnation, although it teaches that God has (tem¬ 
porally) concluded all in unbelief, that he might 
have mercy upon all, Rom. xi. 82. 

8. With the Reformers, we should draw the 
true idea of the Christian Church from v. 9, al¬ 
though it applies only to a small fraction of the 
degenerate Christendom of the present .The 
ungodly are only in appearance and name, notin 
truth and in deed, members of the Church. 

9. We learn from v. 9 that there is no antithe¬ 
sis between the New Testament and the Old, pro¬ 
vided the latter be treated according to its kernel 
and substance; Peter comprises both as a unit, 
but at the same time gives uniform prominence 
to the spirituality and intrinsicality of Christian¬ 
ity, and specifies a spiritual house, spiritual sac¬ 
rifices and living stones; so that the Old Testa¬ 
ment is represented by him as the Divinely ap¬ 
pointed threshold and porch of the New. The 
province of bringing out the contrast between 
the Old Testament and the New was left to St 
Paul. 


HOMILBTIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Vbr. 1. Which are the things that kill broth¬ 
erly love and ought therefore earnestly to be 
fought against and laid aside?—Growth in Chris¬ 
tian perfection: (*) its soil; (6) its necessity; 
(c) its means.—Love of the Divinely given means 
of grace both the mark and task of the new man. 
—The foundation, on which all Christian exhor¬ 
tations are resting. — The true Church is the 
mother, nourishing her children with the pure 
milk of the Divine word.—Jesus, the sinner’s 
cordial and delight in life, suffering and dying. 
—Christ, the living stone, ever living and ani¬ 
mating His people.—Christians are living stones 
in the building of the kingdom of God: 1. What 
does it mean ? 2 What is necessary to it ? 8. 
What advantage does it bring?—The Christian 
state a holy priesthood: 1. Its dignity; 2. 
Its duties.—The two-fold destination of the 
Church’s corner-stone.—Of the vessels of wrath 
set (prepared) for condemnation.—The chosen 
generation of the children of God: 1. Their 
election; 2. Their destination.—Only God’s peo¬ 
ple is a people indeed. 

Starke : —The punishment of silt is affected by 
regeneration, for this must supply us with the 
ability to avoid evil.—He that betrays attach¬ 
ment to some one darling sin to which natural 
naughtiness, habit, or manner-of life render him 
peculiarly liable, gives proof that he is not yet 
in earnest as to his sanctification.—Sin is an arch¬ 
deceiver; let every man take care not to be de¬ 
ceived, and not to regard evil and harmful as 
good and harmless.—The longer apd the more we 
partake of the sweet milk of the Gospel, the 
more do we increase in the spirit.—Faith gives 
us some taste of the grace, mercy and loving¬ 
kindness of God, Ps. xxxiv. 9.—He that tastes 
the goodness of God must show it in loving 
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converse with his neighbour.—Well built on 
Christ; who can destroy this temple ? Matt. xvi. 
18. In this temple offer diligently the incense 
of your prayer and sacrifice.---Good works are 
weU pleasing to God, not because of their per¬ 
fection, but because of Christ the Beloved, for 
they are wrought in God, Jno. iii. 21.—Consider 
thecause and the order of salvation; Christ is 
the cause, faith the order; both must go together 
or salvation is impossibly, Jno. iii. 86.—Those 
who reject Christ lose their life, but do neither 
hart Him nor His Gospel any more than a well- 
secured oorner-stone can be hurt by those who 
stamble at it.—The great glory of believers:— 
they have consolation and joy in life and death.— 
The unconverted are abominable to God, the con¬ 
verted precious and acceptable. 

Lisco:—Sincere repentance: (a) its nature; (6) 
its motive.—The blessed communion with Christ 
Jesus.—The exalted dignity of the Christian 
Church.—The Christian’s life of faith.—The 
eternally immovable foundation of the kingdom 
of heaven.—Christ stands in a contrasted relation 
toman.—The Apostle’s exhortation that we should 
build up ourselves. 

Leighton :—Vv. 21. 2. The apostle requires 
these two things: 1. The innocency of children; 
2. The appetite of children.— Epictetus says: 
“Every thing hath two handles.” The art of 
taking things by the better side, which charity 
always doth, would save much of those janglings 
and heart-burnings that so abound in the world.— 
There is none comes to the school of Christ, suit¬ 
ing the philosopher’s word, ut fabula rasa , as 
blank paper to receive His doctrine, but, on the 
contrary, all scribbled and blurred with such 
base habits as these—malice, hypocrisy, envy, 
etc.—These two are necessary conditions of good 
nourishment: 1. That the food be good and 
wholesome; 2. That the inward constitution of 
them that use it be so, too .—Iisdcm alimur ex qui- 
but constafnut. —Pure and unmixed, as milk drawn 
immediately from the breast; the pure word of 
Qod without the mixture, not only of error, but 
of all other composition of vain, unprofitable 
subjects or affected human eloquence, such as 
become not the majesty and gravity of God’s word, 
1 Pet. iv. 11.—“Desire the sincere milk”: 1. It 
should be natural; 2. earnest; 8. constant. 

Ver. 3. The free grace of God was given to be 
tasted in the promises, before the coming of 
Christ in the flesh, but being accomplished in His 
ooming, then was the sweetness of grace made 
more sensible; then was it more fully broached 
and let out to the elect world, when He was 
pierced on the cross and His blood poured forth 
for our redemption. Through those holes of his 
Bounds may we draw and taste that the Lord is gra¬ 
cious, says St. Augustin.—“If ye have tasted.” 
There must be, 1. a firm believing the truth of 
the promises wherein the free grace of God is 
expressed and exhibited to us; 2. a particular 
application or attraction of that grace to our¬ 
selves, which is as the drawing those breasts of 
consolation. Is. lxvi. 11, namely, the promises 
contained in both Testaments; 8. there is a sense 
of the sweetness of that peace being applied or 
drawn into the soul, and that is properly this 
taste. 

Yv. 4.5. 1. The nature of the building: It is 


a spiritual building; having this privilege that 
it is tota in toto et tota in qualibet parte. The He¬ 
brew for the word for palace and temple is one. 
2. The materials of it. 8. The structure or way 
of building it.—First coming and then built up. 
—As these stones are built on Christ by faith, so 
they are cemented one to another by love.—“A 
holy priesthobd”: 1. The office; 2. The service 
of that office; 8. The success of that service.— 
[Apparent paradox: God claims the heart whole 
and yet broken .—M.] 

Ver. 6. In these words are five things: 1. 
This foundation stone; 2. The laying of it; 8. 
The building on it; 4. The firmness of this 
building; 5. The greatness and excellence of the 
whole work.—What Seneca says of wisdom is 
true of faith: “ Puto nultos potuisee adsapienliam 
pervenire, nisiputassent se jam pervenisse.” 

Ver. 9. 1. The estate of Christians; 2. Its 
opposition to the state of unbelievers; 8. The end 
of it. 4 Generation *: They are of one * nation, 
belonging to the same blessed land of promise, 
all citizens of the new Jerusalem, yea, all child¬ 
ren of the same family, whereof Jesus Christ, 
the root of Jesse , is the stock, who is the great 
king and the great High-priest , and thus they are a 
royal priesthood. —They resemble in their spirit¬ 
ual state the Levitical priesthood: 1. In their 
consecration: (a) they were washed, cf. Rev* i. 6; 
[&) The washing was accompanied by sacrifice 
[Christ’s blood was shed in sacrifice]; (e} They 
were anointed [Christians are anointed with the 
gifts of the Spirit]; (cf) They were clothed in 
pure garments, Ps. cxxxii. 9-; («) They had of¬ 
ferings put into their hands. 2. In their ser¬ 
vices : {a) They had charge of the sanctuary 
[Christians have charge of their hearts]; (6) 
They were to bless the people [the prayers of 
Christians convey blessings to the world]. 8. In 
their course of life: [The life of Christians is 
regulated by a code of holy laws.—M.] 

[Baxter:—Ver. 2. Alas what a multitude of 
dwarfs has Christ, that are but like infants, though 
they have numbered ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fif¬ 
ty, or even sixty years of spiritual life.—M.] 

[John Glas: — Ver. 9. “There is now no more 
any place on earth where the whole Church assem¬ 
bles for worship; but they all assemble in the 
heavenly Jerusalem, where Jesus is, the antitype of 
that on earth, in which the Church of Israel assem¬ 
bled, and toward which they worshipped from all 
corners of the land. Here they on earth have 
their conversation, Phil. iii. 20; and unto that 
place the tribes of God go up now worshipping 
God, all serving in newness of the Spirit; and 
there are no worshippers now but spiritual wor¬ 
shippers. Thus there is an end put to all contro¬ 
versies about earthly holy places and temples of 
God made with hands.”—M.J 

[Ver. 2. The early Christians administered 
milk and honey, which was the ordinary food 
of infants, to such as were newly received into 
the Church; showing them by this sign that by 
their baptism they were born again, and bound to 
manifest the simplicity and innocence of infants 
in their life and conversation.—M.] 

[Mosheim: — Ver. 8. 44 The stone of stumbling 
ana rock of offence,” as the prophet affirms, is the 
Lord of Hosts Himself; but this 44 stone of stum¬ 
bling and rock of offence,” os asserted by the 
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Apostle, is no other than Christ, the same stone 
which the builders refused. Therefore Christ is 
the Lord of Hosts Himself. If the Scripture, 
thus oompared with itself, be drawn up into an 
argument, the conclusion may indeed be denied, 
and so may the whole Bible, but it cannot be 
answered.”—M.] 

[Jon* s or Natland: —“Whereunto they were 
also appointed.” Not appointed to be disobe¬ 
dient, but appointed, since they would be disobe¬ 
dient, to take their own course and the conse¬ 
quences of it; to stumble and fall at difficulties, 
of which they would easily hard seen the proper 
solution, and so got over them unhurt, had they 
but modestly begged, and dutifully followed, the 
Divine illumination.”—M.] 

[Abp. Sioksr: —Query: “What is the origin 


of the metaphor * living stones', as applied tc 
Christians?”—M.] 

[Clark* suggests a common Hebrew root 
to build of a son, a daughter, ft**] a 

house and a stone.' A house (fTS) is 

built of stones (OW) > a house or family, 
also called JT3 consists of sons and 

daughters The house of God is the 

Church which rests on Christ, the Living Stone, 
and Christians are members of Christ, drawing 
their life from Him and resting on Him, and 
therefore living stones. —M.]. 


CHAPTER II. 11-17. - 


Analysis :—Exhortation to show our election of grace in the various relations of the life of our pilgrimage, primarily 

with respect to established authority. 

11 Dearly beloved, I beseech you as Strangers and pilgrims,* abstain from fleshly 

12 lusts, which war against the soul; Having your conversation * honest among the Gen¬ 
tiles: that, 4 whereas they speak against you as evil doers, they may by your good 

13 works, 5 which they shall behold,* glorify God in the day of visitation. Submit your¬ 
selves 7 to every ordinance of man 8 for the Lord’s sake : whether it be to the king*as 

14 supreme; 10 Or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by 11 him for the punishment 

15 of evil doers, and for the praise of them that do well. 1 * For so is the will of God, 

16 that with well doing ye may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men: 1 * As free, 
and not using 14 your liberty 15 for a cloak of maliciousness, but as the servants of God. 

17 Honour 16 all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the king. 


Verse 11. p Sojourners and Grangers; German: guests and stranger*.—M.] 

* Tisch., 7th ed., reads aw4y*a$a t, but well supported. [A. C. L. Syr. Copt. Aeth.—M.] 

Verae 12. P saAiJr—good, comely.—M.1 

t«4r*-in the matter which.—M.] 

[* «* rmv Kakmy ipym r— for your good works* sake.—M.] 

• Tisch.prefers iwowrcOoms. So Cod. Sin. Render u which they see", or “being spectator* si 

them.”—M.f 

[God. Sin. •dof «<rovrp«povo > 4i'. etc .— M.] 

Veree 13. Pwirordvijr*, Aor. Pass.—be * 

** ini. 


_. . _ _b subjected.—M.J 

[• Human institution; German: ordinance, order.—M.] 


[crleur ApBpmwimj v r&s apx&f Alyct rdf x €t P OTOr VYd« vwb t wr 0«<rtA4«»r, f ««« 
avrovr Bam Atif, k a$6n k« 1 avrol vwb AvBpm fur ^roi irlttrar. 

Oecum.—M.J 
P Taking, without the Article.-—M.] 

vwcp^xorri, praroeiZen/t—enper-eminen t.—M.] 

[Cod. Sin. omita oiv with A.B. 0.*1. • wAv n.—M.] 

Veree 14. P* did—through.—M.J 

P* Well-doers a* contrasted with evil-doers.—M.l 
Verse 15. L 1 * Of the foolish men referred to in ver. 12.—M.J 
[Cod. Sin. reads 4>ipol v.—M.l 

Verse 16. P 4 it belongs to«xorrc*, not to iwixAk v/xpa. —M.] 

P* 4ActS0*pot—free, i Acvdcpla—freedom.—M.l 

[Translate the whole verse: “ as free, and not as having your freedom for a oover of malignity, but as the 
servants of God.”—M.] 

[Cod. Sin. 9co v SovAot.—M.l 
Verse 17. [“Give honour to all men. 8uum cviqtu.— M.] 


EXKGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vrr. 11. I exhort you, etc.—This exhorta¬ 
tion alludes to oh. i. 1, and eiyoins the cleansing 
of the soul and a comely behaviour among the 
Gentiles, on the grounds of their condition of 
pilgrims .—napoUovc should be joined with 


xeoBai. ndpotxoc =one who lives as a stranger or 
deniien in a country or community; 

= one who stays in a place for a abort 
time, like travellers on a journey, cb. i. L 
17. By their present state he reminds them of 
the general lot of men on earth. “We are in 
body and sonl expatriated; nothing is permanent 
on earth.” Calov. Lasting joys and riches are 
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only in our true home. It is also befitting that 
u strangers you should not offend those among 
whom you lire .—dnkxcaOai even stronger than 
ic£ ovotfifuiTtldficvoi, oh. i. 14; it denotes inward 
and outward abstinence. — oaptciKal krri&vplai— 
hdhfuat rife <mpic6c t Eph. ii. 8; 2 Pet. ii. 18;= 
voofwuu hniBvfjuatj Tit. ii. 12; of. 1 Jno. ii. 16. 
In a narrower sense it denies all desires and im¬ 
pulses that seek pasture* in sensual thoughts and 
gratification—in eating and drinking, and ob¬ 
scenity and incontinence. The primary refer¬ 
ence may be to these, but there is also an ulteri¬ 
or reference to those lusts whose seat is rather in 
the soul than in the body, *. y., hatred, idolatry, 
wrath, conceit of knowledge, avarice, cf. Gal. v. 
19; 1 Cor. iii. 8; Rom. viii. 6; Eph. ii. 8; Col. 
ii. 18. Consequently all manifestations and mo¬ 
tions of the selfishness of man in general. They 
are said to war against the soul; they go out 
against it, surround and assault it. Bengel calls 
this “a great saying ”; cf. Jas. iv. 1; Rom. vii. 
23. The design is not so much to describe the 
nature of the lusts as to enforce the exhortation. 
—*ard -rife Neither the oontrast between 

flesh and spirit, described by St. Paul, Rom. vii. 
14, etc.; Gal. v. 17; nor as Calov and Steiger 
take it, “they war against the nature of the re¬ 
generate soul” The proposition is general, and 
bxk denotes elsewhere the principle of personal 
life. Ch. i. 9, it is the soul that is to be saved, 
and ch. i. 22, it is the soul that is to be sanctified 
through faith. The life of the soul is hidden, 
hurt and killed by fleshly lusts, cf. Matt. x. 89; 
xvi.25; Lukexvii. 88. [Alford remarks, “ifwxfti 
the man’s personal, immortal part, as opposed to 
his body, his ptfoj in which the enidvplai arparbov- 
rai is held in suspension between influences from 
above and influences from beneath—drawn up 
and saved, or drawn down and ruined,—and 
among its adversaries are those fleshly lusts, war¬ 
rior against it to its ruin.”—M.] 

Van. 12. Having your conversation good 
among the Gentiles. — dvaarpoffa ch. i. 14.— 
fyovref. If we do not read the Accu¬ 

sative ought to follow; but sometimes Participles, 
removed from the verbs by which they are gov¬ 
erned, stand in an abnormal case; the casus rectus 
gives greater prominence to an idea, v . Winer g 
64. 2. Christians are opposed to an ungodly 
world, and are charged to be the salt and the 
light of the world, which closely watches them. 
(Matt v. 16 ).—kv rolf tfheatv is a hint that the 
Epistle was addressed to Jewish Christians. The 
unbelieving Jews are probably reckoned among 
the Hhij ; so Weiss.— icafyv. The deeper view of 
Greek philosophy represented immorality and 
ugliness, and morality and beauty as convertible 
ideas. 

In the matter in which they speak 
against yon as evil doers. —kv <p not: instead 
o£ while, but in the same matter, in the same oc¬ 
casion in which, because of which, they speak 
against you as evil doers. [The sense is, “that 
that conduct, which was to them an occasion of 
■peaking against you as evil doers, may by your 


•The readers of this Commentary will pardon my attempt 
to give currency to a most striking Germanism; I do so on 
the supposition that every term of speech which sheds light 
•Q the workings of the mind and soul. Is a most valuable ac- 
tomion to language.—II. 


good works become to them an occasion of glori¬ 
fying God. Alford.—M.] Join b £ with dofd- 
auci, cf. ch. iii. 16. It was just the good conver¬ 
sation of Christians, their Christian works, 
judged superficially and referred to evil motives, 
that gave occasion to the heathen to slander and 
persecute them, ky $ is defined by KaXa Ipya, 
compare in point of language, Rom. ii. 1.— Kara- 
XaXovmv ifiuv of KaKOirot&v .— Tertullian says: If 
the Tiber rises to the walls of the oity, if the 
Nile does not irrigate the fields, if an earthquake 
takes place, if famine or the pestilence arise, they 
cry forthwith: Away with the Christians to the 
lions. 

For your good works’ sake - - glorify.— 

kncmreixsavrec refers to b 9 , from which we must 
supply rwro. It signifies: to look closely upon 
a thing in order to see through it So it was 
applied to those mysteries which were difficult to 
explain, cf. ch. iii. 2; Eph. iii. 4. Superficial 
observers, as appears from the account given by 
Tacitus, regarded the brotherly love of the 
Christians as a secret covenant imperilling the 
state, their decision as obstinacy, their heavenly- 
mindedness as hatred of the human race. Their 
departure from the sinfril customs of their fath¬ 
ers was treated as contempt for and rejection of 
all human ordinances, cf. ch. ii. 19, 20; iii. 10- 
12, 17; iv. 16; ii. 14. A definite date, e. g., the 
time of the persecutions under Nero, or even un¬ 
der Trajan, can hardly be substantiated. Join 
Ik tuv kclXuv Ipyuv to dof-aouGiV) for the good 
works’ sake, proceeding out of them. 

6oj-douciv. — Calvin rightly observes that our 
aim ought not to be to make unbelievers speak 
and think well of us, but rather to keep before 
our eyes the glory of God. More correct knowl¬ 
edge may constrain them to glorify God, to give 
honour to God, of whom believers are said to be 
the children. Peter evidently thinks of the words 
of Jesus at Matt. v. 16. Roos adds: In such a 
case we must not always look for a proper praise 
of God. Provided people praise the good works, 
they praise our heavenly Father, as the Author 
of them, just as he that praises the ^ood man¬ 
ners of a child, virtually bestows praise on his 
instructor. Although people treat the faith of 
God’s children as superstition and folly, they may 
for all that praise their works, and thus give glo¬ 
ry to God. Justin Martyr supplies an illustra¬ 
tion of such dogdfciv. He confesses that, when 
still a heathen, he deemed it impossible that the 
Christiaus could be addicted to the unnatural 
vices of which they were accused, because they 
were so ready to die for Christ. 

In the day of visitation.— emaicoickj, kmoKen- 

r£<j 0 ai= denotes both the merciful visita¬ 

tion of God, and Hife judicial and primitive in¬ 
quisition ; for the former sense cf. Gen. xxi. 1; 

1. 24: Ex. iii. 16; iv. 81; 1 Sam. ii. 21; Job vii. 

18; Lke. i. 68 . 78; Acts xv. 14; for the latter, 
see Jer. ix. 24. 25; xliv. 18; xlvi. 25; ix. 9 ; Ps. 
lix. 6 ; Ex. xx. 6 . Commfentators are divided, 
either sense finding many advocates. It is per¬ 
haps best to combine both views, as the Apostle 
himself does not define his meaning, and as both 
visitations of mercy and wrath, do often occur 
together. It is by no means an* insoluble riddle 
that unbelievers are made to glorify God by suf* 
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ferings, since experience shows that in seasons 
of heavy judgments, stony hearts are sometimes 
softened and melted. The word fiplpp relates, as 
is often the case, to longer periods of time than 
a day of twenty-four hours. The allusion here 
is neither to the day of judgment (as Bede main¬ 
tains), nor to an investigation' of the life of be¬ 
lievers on the part of the world (as Roos sug¬ 
gests). 

[The day of God’s visitation in wars, earth¬ 
quakes, plagues, etc., brought out the faith and 
love of the Christians, as contrasted with that of 
the Jews and Heathens. Wordsworth cites the 
history of the plague at Carthage, in Cyprian’s 
Episcopate, as described by his deacon, Pontius, 
p. 6. “The majority of our brethren,” says 
rontius, “ took care of every one but themselves; 
by nursing the sick, and watching over them in 
Christ, they caught the disorder which they 
healed in others, and breathed their last with 
joy; some bare in their arms and bosoms the 
bodies of dead saints, and having closed the eyes 
of the dying, and bathed their corpses, and per¬ 
formed the last obsequies, received the same 
treatment at the hands of their brethren. But 
the very reverse of this was done by the Gentiles ; 
those who were sinking into sickness, they drove 
from them; they fled from their dearest friends; 
they threw them' expiring into the streets, and 
turned from their unburied corpses with looks 
of execration.” 8ee also Cyprian’s words in his 
treatise published on that occasion, De Mortali- 
tate , sive Peste, capp. 9. 10: Mortalitas ista , ut 
Judseis et Gentilibus et Christi hostibus pestis est, ita 
Dei servis salutaris excessus est. —M.l 

Ver. 18. Be subjected, therefore, to ev¬ 
ery human institution, etc.—From the whol¬ 
ly general precept concerning the conversation 
of Christians among the heathen, the Apostle, 
moved by the very common slanders uttered 
against them, that they were dangerous to the 
State, and aiming at the overthrow of all the bands 
of law, takes occasion to descend to the most or¬ 
dinary duties, to the exhortation of submitting 
to the secular authority, and of not abusing 
Christian liberty. 

imbrayriTe .—The Aorist Pass, is sometimes used 
in a Middle sense, v. Winer.— ovv primarily con¬ 
nects with v. 12, secondarily with v. 11 .*—iraay 
avOpurrivy icrlaet. —The word KTiatq, like Kri^etv, is 
generally applied to Divine creations and insti¬ 
tutions, or used to denote a creature; but here 
the adjective hvOpomivy shows that it signifies any 
institution or appointment irrespective of origin. 
Limiting tcriaiq to the idea of the Divine in¬ 
stitution of the world is confusing. The Apostle 
intends by the use of the adjective bvBpomivy 
to meet the objection that Christians, in view of 
their Christian liberty, were bound to obey only 
authorities immediately appointed by God, be¬ 
cause there was much sinfulness mixed up with 
such human institutions; he further desires to 
distinguish the Divine ordinance of the State 
from that of the Church, ch. ii. 6, without, how¬ 
ever, denying the mediately Divine institution of 
the secular power, as Paul avers at Rom. xiii. 1. 
2. 4. Flacius rightly remarks: “It is called a 
human ordinance because secular constitutions 


•oJ* is wanting in A. B. C. and other Manuscripts. 


do not originate in an explicit and specific word 
of God, as true religion does; but they are rath¬ 
er ordained by man and bis agency, at least as 
far as we are able to judge, that cannot see the 
hidden sway of God.” If this Epistle belongs 
to the time of Nero, light is shed on the selection 
of this predicate. Peter may have recollected 
the words of his Master, Matt. xvii. 26. 27. Lu¬ 
ther comments in this respect as follows: “Al¬ 
though you are free in all externals (for you are 
Christians) and ought not be forced by law to be 
subjected to secular rule (for there is no law for 
the just [t. e., to the justified—M.]), yet you 
ought spontaneously to yield a ready and unco¬ 
erced obedience, not because necessity compels 
you, but that you may please God, and benefit 
your neighbour. Thus did Christ act, as we read, 
Matt xvii.”— nday —be it Heathen, Jewish, or 
Christian authority; be it this or that constitu¬ 
tion. 

[Wordsworth:—“ Water may be made to as-’ 
sume different forms, in fountains and cascades, 
and be made to flow in different channels or aque¬ 
ducts, by the hand of man ; but the element itself, 
which flows in them, is from God. So again, 
marble may be hewn by man’s hand into different 
shapes: under the sculptor’s chisel it may become 
a statue, a frieze or sarcophagus, but the marble 
itself is from the quarry, it is from the creative 
hand of God. —So it is with the civil power. 
The form which power may assume, and the per¬ 
son who may be appointed to exercise it, may be 
KTiaeiq avtip&irtvai, ordinances of man; but the au¬ 
thority itself ( cfovoia ) is from God. Consequently, 
as St. Peter teaches, we are bound to submit to 
every ordinance of man, in all lawful things, “/or 
the Lords sake,” whose ministers and vicegerents 
our rulers are; and, as St. Paul declares, “ he 
that resisteth the authority, resisteth the ordinance 
of God , and they that resist shall receive to them¬ 
selves damnation.” See Rom. xiii. 1-8.—M.] 

For the Lord’s sake. —Probably to be un¬ 
derstood of God the Father, who had been men¬ 
tioned iu v. 12 , although v. 8 , and elsewhere in 
Peter, as in Paul, Christ is called Lord. [But is 
not the reference rather to Christ? For, 1. 
icbpioq with Peter always describes Christ, except 
in quotations from the 0. T. (Alford): 2. Chris¬ 
tians derive their liberty from their union to 
Christ.—M.] The sense is: because God de¬ 
mands it, because He has founded this institu¬ 
tion, Rom. xiii. 1.5. This defines, also, the limits 
of Christian subjection: the duty of obedience 
ceases, where God from heaven decisively forbids 
it, Acts iv. 19; v. 29. The Apostle specifies two 
classes of political powers whom Christians are 
bound to obey: first, the king or emperor, sec¬ 
ond, his ambassadors or representatives. The 
Jews and the Greeks called the Roman Impera- 
tor, king .—uq trcrepf^ovrz .—&q denotes a well 
known reason. imepkxavrL, wielding the highest 
sovereign power on earth. Otherwise, 1 Tim. ii. 
1 . Bengel rightly: superemmens.—airrov con¬ 
nects, of course, with j Saaifal, not with xbptoq. 
“In inferior powers, we must see and honour the 
king, in the king, God Himself.” Gerhard. The 
ethical purpose of the power wielded by all au¬ 
thorities is to punish evil-doers, and to recognize 
the good with marks of praise and approbation, 
cf. Rom. xiii. 8 . 4. Calov cites the language of 
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Plato, that rewards and punishments keep the 
state together, and quotes from Cicero the saying 
of Solon, that the state is best governed if the 
good are attracted by rewards and the eril kept 
in bounds by punishment.— indiiajatg, not execu¬ 
tion of the laws, but punishment, vengeanee.— 
Koianrotuvy to be taken in a general, objectively 
ethical sense, and to be interpreted by ch. iv. 15, 
which treats of murderers and other malefactors. 
This passage contains not the faintest reference, 
altogether, to the character of Christians, as 
drawn by Suetonius and Tacitus, to wit, that 
they were political offenders. How could the 
Apostle have subscribed to such a delineation of 
their character! This passage, therefore, can¬ 
not be used to determine the date of the Epistle. 
—bratvog, recognition by word and deed, praise, 
protection and promotion. 

Vbe. 15. For so is the will of God - - 
men.—Gerhard:—Even though your innocence 
’ and obedience are insufficient to effect the con¬ 
version of others or their praising God, you will 
be able, according to the will of God, to silence 
blasphemers .—oirrug etrrL, after this manner, is the 
will of God. [Then follows what the will of God 
is in this direction, vis.: aycdkrxoiavvrag \ptpovv k. 
t. A.—M .]—<fnfidvv from ^ip6g, a muzzle, to muzzle, 
to shut up the mouth, as with a muzzle, cf. Deut. 
xiv. 4; Sir. xx. 31.—This ignorance originated in 
the corruption of the heart, and in its turn influ¬ 
enced it, (ch. it 12; 1 Cor. xv. 84; Jno. xvi. 8 ). 
It was marked by varying degrees of guilt 
Paul contrasts the knowledge of the Divine will 
with this state of ignorance, Eph. v. 17. Be¬ 
cause they are blind as to Divine things, they are 
unable to understand our manner of conversation. 

[Wordsworth:—“Christ was crucified by the 
power of Rome, as He had foretold that He would 
be (Matt. xx. 19). St. Peter and St. Paul, as 
they also foreknew, were martyred by Rome; 
but yet they preached submission to Rome.”—M.] 

Via. 16. As free - - God. —ug efeWepoi may 
best be construed a& the antecedent of the next 
verse, but only of its first member, irdvrag npij- 
oare. To construe it with v. 15 would require 
ifodtipovg. [But even this limitation to the first 
member of v. 17 renders such a construction 
hardly tenable. The supposition of the contrary 
seems to establish its utitenableness. Does my 
freedom absolve me from the obligation of hon¬ 
ouring all men? Am I not bound, on the general 
ground of Christian duty and equity, to give to 
all their due? On the whole, I consider the ex¬ 
planation of Wiesinger, adopted by Alford, the 
best, viz.: to regard v. 16 as an epexegesis on v. 
15, not carrying on the construction with an Ac¬ 
cusative, but with a Nominative, as already in v. 
12 , and, indeed, even more naturally here, be¬ 
cause not the act consequent on ayadrmoulv , as 
there on MxeoQcu, is specified, but the antece¬ 
dent state and Christian mode of ayadonoielv. 
For arguments see Wiesinger and Alford.—M.l 
It is different with v. 12. Such subjection ana 
true Christian liberty are not irreconcilable an¬ 
tagonisms. For the latter, founded on the re¬ 
demption through Christ, is spiritual in its na¬ 
ture; it delivers us from sin and error, from the 
world and the devil, and unites us to God and 
His word by the bands of love, cf. Jno. viii. 82; 
Horn, vl 18, 22 ; Gal. v. 18; 2 Pet. ii. 19. In 


the sequel Peter cuts off all misunderstanding 
and abuse of liberty. The Gnostics abused 
Christian liberty by the commission of all kinds 
of infamous and criminal indulgences. The Jews, 
on the plea of being the people of God’s inherit¬ 
ance, claimed to be free from the laws of the 
heathen. On this acoount we read: “and not as 
having [=not as those who have—M.] freedom 
for a cover of malignity.” It is uncertain wheth¬ 
er (as Cornelius and others suppose Vthere is here 
an allusion to the white baptismal robe, which 
was also a symbol of the liberty obtained through 
Christ. — kmxdXvfifia = irapaK&Xvppa, something 
spread in order to cover a thing, hence, a cloak, 
a cover, a veil. Luther says: “If Christian 
liberty is preached, godless men without faith im¬ 
mediately rush in, an(f claim to be good Chris¬ 
tians because they do not keep the laws of the 
Pope .”—Katda should not be explained with Wie¬ 
singer in the restricted sense of disobedience 
to the magistrate, but in a wider sense, just as 
the antithesis ayafkmotelv is a more general idea. 
—SovTuoi 0 eov .—To serve God, says Augustine, is 
the highest liberty. What was expected of Israel 
as a nation (often called the servant of God, Is. 
xliv. 1. 21; xlviii. 20; Jerem. xxx. 10); what 
Jesus was in a peculiar sense (and Peter calls 
Him so by preference, Acts iii. 13. 26; iv. 27. 
80), should be realized in every believer of the 
New Testament. 

Veil. 17. Honour all men. —The chief duties 
of a good conversation among the Gentiles are 
now briefly comprehended, according to the sev¬ 
eral relations in which they stand. — rip^oare, 
Aorist Imper., used of actions that are either 
rapidly completed and transient, or viewed as 
occurring but once. Winer J 48, 3, a. 

All men. —Not only the chief, but all men. 
In your intercourse with equals, show to each the 
respect you owe them, first, as God’s creatures, 
Jas. iii. 9, and, secondly, as having been re¬ 
deemed by Christ, cf. ch. v. 6 . 6 ; iii. 8 ; Matt, 
xx. 26; xxiii. 12; Lke. xiv. 11; xviii. 14; xxii. 
26, 27; Mk. x. 43. 44. The passage, Ps. xv. 4, 
rightly translated, is not in conflict with this ex¬ 
hortation. Paul, in a similar exhortation, takes 
oognizance of civil position and personal good¬ 
ness, Rom. xiii. 7. To qualify this passage by 
limitation is arbitrary, ripare , from tuj, to value, 
to define and pay the value of a thing or person. 

adeTmp&rrjg, the brotherhood viewed as a whole, 
all who are, or are called your brothers, cf. ch. 
i. 22 . Because such a disposition of esteem for 
and brotherly love of all can only flow from a 
true relation to God, the next exhortation is: 
“Fear God,” cf. ch. i. 17. Holy fear of the 
majesty of God is peculiarly in place, if you are 
tempted to abuse your Christian liberty. “He 
that fears God, loves his brethren, and embraces 
all mankind with becoming love, will not fail to- 
render also to kings the honour that is due to* 
them.” Calvin. Peter probably recollects Prov~ 
xxiv. 21 , which defines the same attitude of fear¬ 
ing God and honouring the king. Weiss calls at¬ 
tention to Matt. xxii. 21. [The variations of the* 
Imperative form in this verse are noteworthy and 
suggestive, ripf/oare, the Aor. Imper., marks the* 
general principle, the following three Present Im¬ 
peratives define its application in particular re 
lations.—M.] 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Peter in the second part of the Epistle, oh. 
iL 11, resumes the thought that believers are citi- 
sens of another fatherland, and only strangers 
here on earth, of. ch. i. 1. 4; v. 10; i. 17. This 
fundamental view of the Apostle runs through the 
whole Epistle; on it are based the exhortations 
which follow ch. iv. 6 . It must, consequently, 
be of the highest importance that we should con¬ 
stantly keep up a lively sense of our status as 
strangers. It belongs to the most noble and 
powerful incentives to sanctification, cf. 2 Cor. v. 
8 . 6 ; Phil. iiL 20. 

2. Holy Scripture wisely prescribes no rules 
as to the best form of constitution: we learn 
from the Old Testament that the theocratic form 
of government is, properly speaking, the institu¬ 
tion which corresponds to the will of God; this is 
also the end contemplated by Christianity. God 
is to be the all-animating principle in those who 
gladly obey Him, 1 Cor. xv. 28; Rev. xxi. 8 ; 
xxiL 8 . But this end can be attained only after 
Satan has been bound, and after the great sepa¬ 
ration has been consummated, Mai. iv. 2; Matt, 
xiii. 40, etc. Many, impatiently anxious to an¬ 
ticipate the end towards which the development 
of the Christian Church is being led, rejected ex¬ 
isting forms of government. Hence the Apostle 
exhorts, substantially, that it is the part of true 
Christians to be subjected to any human institu¬ 
tion, whether monarchical, republican or aristo¬ 
cratic. The only limitation set to obedience to 
the government is its commanding any thing 
whioh militates against the clearly revealed will 
of God. It is not for us to ask how such and 
such a ruler did acquire his power, whether the 
constitution of a state be so framed as to contain 
the fundamental laws of God for the regulation 
of human relations, (as some try to press the 
word ktIoic ), but we must obey for the Lord’s 
sake, who says: “By me kings reign and princes 
decree justice. By me princes rule, and nobles, 
even all the judges of the earth.” Prov. viii. 16. 
16. All rebellion against the ordained govern¬ 
ment is to be repudiated, as our evangelical 
Church has established it from the beginning, 
contrary to jesuitico-papistical teaching. [Fron- 
mliller refers to Germany. Those who wish to 
see the whole subject illustrated on sound Church 
principles are referred to the Homilies against 
Wilful Rebellion in the Book of Homilie *, authori¬ 
tatively set forth by the Church of England, and 
received by the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States “as an explication of Christian doc¬ 
trine and instructive in piety and morals.”—M.] 
•Rieger capitally observes: In the words “human 
institution or ordinance, the Apostle does not de¬ 
prive governments of the honour that they ate 
the servants of God, Rom. xiii. 1, etc. The state 
and office of the government are God-derived; 
they have, indeed, in course of time, manifold 
human shapes, and in the hands of men have 
been variously instituted. But even this human 
element, so far from serving as a pretext for the 
withdrawal of submission, should rather be a 
root of patience, gladly to. put up with human 
and inevitable infirmities, even in this respect.” 

8 . The Christian must adapt himself to every 


form of government, and, as a pilgrim, finds H 
not difficult so to do. 

4. Every government is bound, for its own in¬ 
terest, to punish the wicked, and to protect the 
good. An unchristian, unjust government is a 
sore punishment to a country; but there is no 
greater evil than anarchy, as Sophocles already 
perceived. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


What is necessary to walk as a pilgrim on 
earth? 1. Abstaining from fleshly lusts; 2. 
Obeying all human governments; 8 . Patiently 
suffering wrong.—Which are the marks that a 
Christian is a stranger and pilgrim here? Con¬ 
sider, (a) his speech; (6) his carriage; (c) his 
manners; (d) his aims.—The Christian state a 
continuous warfare, Job vii. 1; Ps. xxiv. 8 :—1. 
the enemies; 2 . the weapons; 8 . the victory.— 
Walk as lights in the heathenish-minded world! 
—The manifold days of visitation.—The Chris¬ 
tian's demeanour towards the secular power.— 
How to shut up most effectually the mouth of the 
ignorant?—The Pharisaic hearts that make lib¬ 
erty the cloak of maliciousness.—True liberty a 
blessed bondage before God. — The four main 
points of a good conversation in this world.— 
Why and how we should, as Christians, give 
honour to all men ? 

Kapff: —What makes up true liberty? 1. To 
be the servants of God and Jesus; 2. to be sub¬ 
ject, for the Lord's sake, to all human authority; 
8 . to lead a good conversation, as strangers in 
the world. 

Staudt :—Maintaining the state of strangers: 
1. In relation to the flesh; 2. In relation to the 
world. 

8tabu: —Pilgrim, how long dost thou stay at 
the inn? Yonder is thy fatherland. Away with 
the voluptuous joys of the village, through which 
thou art journeying!—He .that would be free 
from the breaking out of the lusts of the flesh, 
must seise them by the root and choke them in 
the beginning.—Fleshly lusts, though they begin 
sweetly and are soothing to the heart, are the 
soul '8 inveterate enemies, and bring forth sin, 
Jas. i. 16; Sir. xxi. 8 .—Fiel Christians like 
heathen. Beware and pray, “ Gracious God, put 
an end to gross offences.”—The more a man is 
surrounded by false, hostile, watching people, the 
more must he be on his guard, not only to avoid 
evil, but the appearance of it, 1 These, v. 22.— 
The pious have always to endure slander, yet 
their best defence is not in their mouth or pen, 
but in their works and deeds, v. 16.—A Chris¬ 
tian's holy conversation must also aim at the 
conversion of others, which is realized id the 
case of some, ch. iii. 1.—The secular power is as 
much bound to reward virtue as to punish wick¬ 
edness, Ps. lxxxii. 3. 4; Prov. xx. 26.—Calum¬ 
nies are best contradicted, if we prove by a holy 
conversation that they are untrue.—To requite 
evil with good has generally a good effect.—We 
are free, but not from the law of Christ and God, 
1 Cor. ir. 21.—Christian courtesy tends lo good 
reputation, to the favour and good-will of our 
neighbour, and to reciprocal good-will and confi¬ 
dence, Rom. xii. 10.—Mark that the fear of God 
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it mentioned first, the honour of the magistrate 
afterwards, Acts ▼. 29.—There are two kingdoms, 
God’s and the emperor’s, each must remain with¬ 
in its bounds; God reserves to Himself the soul 
and conscience; the body, goods and possessions 
are under the emperor’s rule, Matt. zziL 21. 

Lxsco:—Walk, as it pleases God.—Which is the 
deepest foundation of Christian morality?—How 
does a Christian’s liberty exhibit itself? 

Basle Collection*: — Christian abstinence: L 
its nature; 2. its motives. 

[Leighton: — Ver. 11. There is a faculty of 
reproving required in the Ministry, and some¬ 
times a necessity of very sharp rebukes, cutting 
ones. They that have much of the spirit of meek¬ 
ness may have a rod by them, too, to use upon 
necessity; but sure the way of meekness is that 
they use most willingly.—It was a very wise 
abridgment that Epictetus made of philosophy, 
into those two words, bear and forbear. —It was 
the high speech of a heathen, That he was greater , 
and born to greater thing *, than to be a servant to hi* 
body; how much more ought he that is born 
again to say so, being born heir to “a crown 
that fadeth not away ”! ch. v. 4.— Fleshly lust*.— 
They war against the soul; and their war is made 
up of stratagem and sleight, for they cannot hurt 
the soul but by itself. They promise it some 
contentment, and so gain its consent to serve them 
and undo itself; they embrace the soul that they 
may strangle it.— Ver. 12 . Mark three things, 1. 
one point of a Christian’s ordinary entertainment 
in the world is, to be evil spoken of; 2. Their 
good use of that evil, to do the better for it; 8 . 
The good end and certain effect of their so doing, 
the glory of Ood. —The goodness or beauty of a 
Christian’s conversation consisting in symmetry 
and conformity to the word of God as its rule, he 
ought diligently to study that rule and to square 
his ways by.it; not to walk at random, but to 
apply that rule to every step at home and abroad, 
and to be as carefal to keep the beauty of his 
ways unspotted, as those women are of their 
faces and attire, that are most studious of come¬ 
liness.—What have we to do in the world as His 
creatures, onoe and again His creatures, His new 
creatures, created unto good work* , Eph. ii. 10, 
but to exercise ourselves in those, and by those 
to advance His glory?—that all' may return to 
Him, from whom all is, as the rivers run back to the 
sea, from whencethey came.— Ver. 16. Whereas 
those that have most real goodness, delight most 
to observe what is good and commendable in 
others, and to pass by their blemishes, it is the 
true character of vile, unworthy persons (as flies 
sit upon sores) to skip over all the good that is in 
men and fasten upon their infirmities.—And this 
is a wise Christian’s way, instead of impatiently 
fretting at the mistakes or wilfal miscensures of 
men, to keep still on in his calm temper of mind 
and upright course of life and silent innocence; 
this, as a rock, breaks the waves into foam that 
roar about it.—M.] 

[Warburton: — Ver. 13. 14. Reward cannot, 
properly, be the sanction of human laws.—M.] 

[Harrington: —To say, because civil magistra¬ 
cy is ordained of God, therefore it cannot be the 
ordinance of man, is as if you said: God ordained 
the temple, therefore, it was not built by masons; 
He ordained the snuffers, therefore, they were not 
made by a smith.—M.] 


[Whatelt: —A timely , steady and mild resist¬ 
ance, on legal grounds, to every unlawful stretch 
of power (as in the well-known case of the ship- 
money) will prove the most effectual means, if 
uniformly resorted to, for preventing the occur¬ 
rence of those desperate and extreme cases which 
call for violent and dangerous remedies.—M.] 
[M.:—The principle on whioh we should resist 
ordinances in conflict with the will of God is 
fortiter in re sed lemter m modo .] 

[Luther:—Ver. 16. Christ’s truth maketh us 
free, not civilly, nor carnally, but divinely. Wears 
made free in such sort, that our conscience is free 
and quiet, not fearing the wrath of God to come. 
This is the true and inestimable liberty, to the 
exeellenoy and majesty of which, if we compare 
the other, they are but as one drop of water in 
respect of the ocean. For who is able to express 
what a thing it is, when a man is assured in his 
heart that God neither is, nor ever will be angry 
with him, but will be forever a merciful and lov¬ 
ing Father to him, for Christ’s sake! This is, 
indeed, a marvellous and incomprehensible lib¬ 
erty, to have the Most High Sovereign Majesty so 
favourable to us that He doth not only defend, 
maintain and sucoour us in this life, but also, as 
touohing our bodies, will so deliver us as that, 
though sown in corruption, dishonour and infir¬ 
mity, they shall rise again in incorruption, and 
glory, and power. This is an inestimable liberty, 
that we are made free from the wrath of God for¬ 
ever, and is greatly more valuable than heaven 
and earth and the created universe. “ Blessed 
is the man who is in such a oase; yea, blessed is 
the man whose God is the Lord.”—M.] 

[Olshausen :— Without law, or altogether above 
the law, man can never be, for the law is the ex¬ 
pression of the Divine Essence itself.—M.] 
[Miltoe :—There are 

“That bawl for freedom in their senseless mood. 

And still revolt when troth would set them free: 
License they mean when they cry liberty.”—M.J 

[Sanderson: —Luther complains of “men who 
would be accounted good Christians merely be¬ 
cause they rejected the authority of the Pope; 
who will do nothing that either the magistrate or 
God would have them to do; remaining in their 
old, disorderly nature, however much they may 
make their boast of the Gospel;” and who, as 
Calvin says, “reckoned it a great part of Chris¬ 
tian liberty, that they might eat flesh on Fridays.” 
—Better is it by voluntary abstinence to part 
with some of our liberty as to God’s creatures, 
than by voluntary transgression to become the 
devil’s captives.—M.] 

[Hooker :—It was not the meaning of our Lord 
ana Saviour, in saying “Father, keep them in 
Thy name,” that we should be careless in keeping 
ourselves. To our own safety our own sedulity 
is required.—M.] 

[Barrow: — Ver. 17. Human nature has become 
adorable as the true Shechinah, the everlasting 
palace of the Supreme Majesty, wherein the ful¬ 
ness of the Godhead dwelleth bodily; the most 
holy shrine of the Divinity, the orb of inaccess¬ 
ible light, as this, and more than all this, if more 
could be expressed, or, if we could explain that 
text, “ The word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us.”—M.] 
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[Sanderson :—When a piece of metal is coined 
with the king’s stamp, and made current by his 
edict, no man may henceforth presume either to 
refhse it in payment, or to abate the value of it; 
so God, having stamped His own image upon 
every man, and, withal, signified His blessed 
pleasure, how precious He would have him to be 
in our eyes and esteem, by express edict pro¬ 
claiming, ‘‘At the hand of every man’s brother 
will I require the life of man; I require every 
man to be his brother’s keeper: for in the image 
of God made He man.”—M.] 

[The brotherhood .—Cf. Rom. xvi. 1; 8 Jno. 8. 
9. When a Christian entered a foreign city, his 


first inquiry was for the Church (the brother¬ 
hood); and here he was received as a brother, 
and supplied with whatever could contribute to 
his spiritual or bodily refreshment. The Church 
letters, which were as tesserae hospitales , received 
the name of yp&ppara rervKufikva t epistolae ferma - 
tae , because, to guard against counterfeits, they 
were drawn up after a certain form, rwrof; and 
also ypAfipara koivovuuLj epistolae communicatoriae, 
inasmuch as they indicated that the bearers were 
in the fellowship of the Church. Euseb. 4, 23; 
Cyprian , Ep. III.; Neander vol. I. } 2, p. 280.— 
Sic honorandus rez, ut ne contra Deum peccemus. 
CHRY 808 T 0 M. —M. ] 


CHAPTER II. 18-26. 


Analysis Exhortation of believing servants to self-denying obedience in doing and suffering after the example of Christ 

18 Servants, 1 be subject to your masters with* all fear; not only to tbe good and gen* 

19 tie, but also to tbe froward.* For this is thankworthy, 4 if a man for conscience 5 to- 

20 ward God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. For what glory is it, if, when ye be 
buffeted for vour faults, ye shall take it patiently? but if, when ye do well, and suffer 

21 for it,* ye take it patiently, this is acceptable 7 with God. For even hereunto were ye 
called: because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us 8 an example, that ye should 

22 follow his steps: Who did no 9 sin, neither was guile found in his mouth: 

23 Who, when he was reviled, 10 reviled not again; when he suffered, 11 he threatened 

24 not; but committed himself 19 to him that judgeth righteously: Who his own self 1 * 
bare our sins in his own body on 14 the tree, that we, 15 being dead to sins, should live 

25 unto righteousness: by whose stripes 18 ye were healed. For ye were as sheep going 
astray; 17 but are 18 now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls. 


Verse 18. [ 6sow6raix vpw v Ood. Sin.—M.] 

P Domestics, family servants, oictfrvs not so harsh m SoSAof. ‘ In mil feer be subject to your misters, 
Cod. Sin.—M.] 

P i v—In, not with.—M.] 

P o-koAc 4r— 15? pj? Dent, xxxii. 5, crooked, perverse. These croA^ot sre **salviet 

moroii,” so Gerhard.—M.] 

[Cod. Sin. Iv wart. 44/3. inr.—M.] 

Verso 19. [« For this is grace, so German for v 4 p t ?, but \ 4 P »f not--flrrofux divina but— laut. Cf. Calvin, “ Idem tain 
nomen gratist quod laudis. InMligit mint nullam gratia m vel laudem conciUari nobis coram Den, ** P<r- 
nam sustinemus quam nostril deliclis simus promeriti: sed qui patienter fcrunt injuria *, cm laude digue* 
esse, et opus faoert Deo acceptum .”—M.] 

p Consciousness, not conscience. The man knows that God is cognisant of bis suffering, and acts rather 
with respect to God than to man. German: Mitvnssen, not Geurfsstn, the former denoting cognisance 
in the sense of ioint knowing, the latter, conscience. Render the whole verse, “ For this is grace, il,on 
account of Gode cognizance, any one endures tribulations (A vires), suffering wronglblly*—M.] 

Verse 20. [ it o t o v—German ‘ was fUr ein,’ or English, ‘ what kind of.’—M.l 

[•Cod. Sin. KoAa£4j&«i'Oi vr o/xivert. German, “suffer patiently.” The participial construction or 
the Greek is, on the whole, preferable to English version. “For what kind of glory (is it) if doing 
wrong (sinning), and being buffeted, ye endure it patiently? but if welldoing, and suffering (for it), ye 
endure (it) patiently, this is grace.”—M.] . 

p X d p i ?, as above, “ with God.” The idea here, and in v. 19, seems to be that such conduct is the evidence 
of grace received, as none but a child of grace would thus act.—M.] 

Verse 21. pCod. in. reads aweSavsv (died) for iwaBsv (suffered). — i vuivls the reading supported by toe 
greatest number of MSS. Another reading, ijfiuv iiiiir, according to Syr. Copt. Ephr. Aug., ana 
still another, v/suv vply, Elzevir, Alford; on this last is based the German version, which renders 
“suffered for you, leaving you, etc.”—M.] 
f v wo y pa fj. ia6 c*a copy-head,=*a pattern, to write or paint by.—M.) 

Verse 22. p l it o lq or « r, tho Aorist, as distinguished from the Imperfect, 4 ir o t«t, has the foroe of “ never in a single 
instance.” Alford.—M.l 
[Cod. Sin. qvp49 ij.— M.J 

Verse 23. [ The German retains the preferable participial form.—M.l 

P° “ Render thus: “Who being reviled, reviled not again, suffering, threatened not.”—M.1 
P*irapf8idov,either, “delivered (His enemies) up to (the Father),” so Alford, or, “delivered (His cause) 
up to (the Father ”); in either case, as Alford suggests, perhaps not without reference to Father, w 
give them; for they know not what they do.”—Mij 
[Cod 81n. *«Aot£4p«i.—M.] 

Terse 24. p* “ Who Himself bore our sins in His own body on the tree.”— M.] 
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[M The fore® of irijrcy*cr is that “He took our da* to the tree, and offered them up on It.” Alford. Cf. Tit- 
ringain Huther: u Vix unoverbo Ip^ao-t* vocii ara+dpcir eseprimi potest. Nota fibre d onrana*. 
JPrimo dtcert voluit Petrus , Christum portasst peccaia nostra , m quantum ilia ipri erant imposita. Secure 
do y ita tulisse pcccata nostro, ut ta tecum obtu&rit in aUari. Rtspicii ad antmantes, quibus peccaia prime 
impmehantur, quique ds&noept ptcoatis onusti offerebantur. £kd in quanaramf £vA ov ait Petrus, lig¬ 
num, h. e. cruotm .— M.] 

[“Airoycrdfitro (—having died. The German renders, “ that, having died to sins (t.our owp), we should 
live to the righteousness of Him by whose stripe ye are healed ”; but this construction is untenable on 
textual grounds.—M.] 

H* Stripe, singular, is the right rendering of /inA wvi. ftuA«f “ Paradoxonapostolicum : vibics sanaU 
tsiis. Est avtem ft m A « * tribe*, frequent in carport sen nU 2 Sir. 12,12.” Ben gel.—M.J 
[Cod. Sin. *ti 5 <r«/(. without i v- — p.m Any. without avrov.—M.] 

Terse 26. P T Translate: “For ye were straying(^r« «Aar»p«rot) like sheep.”—M.] 

ns The German renders iwearpd^Tfre passively, “ye are brought back ”; but the 2 Aor. Pass, j w «<r r p d- 
6 if r, is often found in a Middle sense, cf. Matt. lx. 22; x. 13; Mark ▼. 30,—translate, therefore, “ but ye 
have returned.”—M.l 
[Ood. Sin. ir Aarwiicroi.—M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vie. 18. Domestios—bat also to the 
crooked. — cixfrai less harsh and more compre¬ 
hensive than SovXot. Estius in Calov shrewdly 
suggests that the Apostle may have selected this 
designation because he was addressing Jewish 
Christians, to whom the term ‘slave’ was ob¬ 
noxious, as incompatible with the people of God. 

favraoodfmw .—The most simple construction 
is to connect the Participle with the preceding 
Imperatives, especially with the rbv Qebv jofteiotie, 
to which the following h iravrl 4>6 {$<j seems also 
to refer. It is the Apostle's way to intertwine 
his sentences after this manner: the following 
exhortations begin with similar participial sen¬ 
tences, ch. iii. 1. 7. 8. 9. We learn from it, that 
he considers the duties to which he exhorts in¬ 
cluded in the principal duty, v. 12. He particu¬ 
larises the exhortation, v. 18, as to the manner 
how the fear of God should be evidenced, v. 17. 

In all fear.—Primarily, holy awe of God, 
after v. 17. Cf. CoL iii. 22; Eph. vi. 6; with 
fall, entire fear; but it also involves the dread 
of an earthly master. There are, as Cornelius 
observes, different kinds of fear: a, fear of pun¬ 
ishment; by fear of the guilt of offending God; 
ty fear of the offence of exciting masters to ani¬ 
mosity against the faith. 

ayadoiq good in themselves and kind to others. 
—hruucfc indicates a particular exhibition of 
dyodof=indulgent, yielding, kind like the 8yrian 

captain, 2 Kings v. 18. 14.— OKo?u6q 

the contrary of the two other qualities, crooked 
in ways and therefore in heart, Ps. ci. 4; Prov. 
xi 20; xvii. 20; iv. 24, similar to a piece of 
crooked wood that cannot be bent and is not fit 
for ose, perverse, contentious, morose in disposi¬ 
tion and behaviour. “ Before such masters the 
false longings for liberty are most apt to break 
out: but here is just the point at which Christian 
views and principles appear in the strongest pos¬ 
sible contrast with merely human and natural 
ones, and at which the peculiarity of the Chris¬ 
tian calling, as a power of endurance, shows its 
marvellous glory.” Wiesinger. 

Tib. 19. For this Is grace.—The sense of 
these words is determined partly by the following 
vapd. 0e£s partly by the antithesis it oiov yap 
This question suggests that of our Lord, 
Lke. vi. 82. “ For if you love them, which love 

you, what thanks have you?” iroia vplv xtyw 
tori; in Matt, it reads riva fuodbv The 

ideas of thanks, reward and praise are here con¬ 


joined. Here as there the reference is to thanks, 
praise, or honour before Ood, You have no 
praise before God, you cannot glory in your 
tribulations [cf. Rom. v. 8), if you remain sted- 
fast in troubles brought on by yourselves; but 
if, suffering wrongfully, you remain stedfast, 
you will have honour before God and secure His 
approval and good pleasure. Weiss compares 

the Hebrew T®, z=dtvpixjKUv %6ptv havr - 

lov deov, Gen. vi. 8; xviii. 8; xxx. 27; of. Lke. 
i. 80; ii. 52; Acts ii. 47. As to the sense it is 
therefore==;r<ip&v, cf. 1 Tim. iL 8; v. 4. Col. iii. 
20. The following explanation of Steiger is 
neither clear nor suited to the context. “It is 
grace indeed, even in the sight of God, to be 
able to suffer for God's sake.” If he means: 
“Grace effects and shows its power in this, or 
the power and blessing of grace are exhibited in 
this,” irapd Step militates against his view. 

For consciousness ofGod, etc.— did awel- 
Sijotv Qeoi). — oweidijoLc, the sharing of some know¬ 
ledge, from oinfotSoy I am conscious. Many take 
Qeov as Qemt. obj. on account of our knowledge 
of God, of His good will and pleasure; but it 
seems more natural to interpret: “because of 
the consciousness of God, because God knows all, 
beoause His eye sees all and beoause His arm 
punishes all evil,” cf. CoL iii. 28. In this sense 
Joseph suffered innocently; he thought, “how 
then can I do this great wickedness and sin 
against God?” Gen. xxxix. 9. He suffered Sid 
owelSrjotv Qeoi). —To take owelStjmc here in the 
sense of conscience is forbidden by the addition 
of Qeoi)y although it often has that meaning, Jno. 
viii. 9; Acts xxiii. 1; xxiv. 16; Rom. ii. 15; ix. 
1; xiii. 6; 1 Cor. viiL 7. 10; x. 25. 28; 2 Cor. 
i. 12; iv. 2; 1 Tim. i. 5. 19; iii. 9; 2 Tim. i. 8; 
Tit. i. 15; Heb. ix. 14; x. 22; 1 Pet. iii. 16.— 
Weiss explains; “The consciousness of God, as 
that of Him who has ordained this subjection, 
should ever accompany and prompt us to the dis¬ 
charge of this duty. The idea oweldijoic is here 
too much narrowed and taken subjectively in¬ 
stead of objectively.” 

imo<pipet equivalent to the following farop£vctv= 
to endure with constancy, 2 Tim. iii. 11; 1 Cor. 
x. 18, to bear up under afflictions and to carry 
them cheerfully on one's shoulders .—Mmaiy 
events causing multiform grief. 

Ver. 20. When ye be buffeted for your 
faults—suffer patiently. —apaprdrovTec teal 
KO%a$i$6pevoi vnofievelre .—The antithesis of dSbcoc 
irdoxew — Ko?M4fu^6pevoi=to beat with the fist (vulgo 
“box the ear”), if as malefactors and punished, 
you suffer afflictions patiently. [Ko?M^6pcvoi ; 
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Bengel says: poena tervorum, eaque subita, —M.l 
The world may praise such conduct as courage ana 
bravery, it will not give you glory before God.— 
Wrong: if the scourging! notwithstanding you per¬ 
sist in sinfiil courses; for the contrast is between 
merited suffering and martyr suffering. (Lach 
mann and Tischendorf read iroiov yap , but yap is 
wanting in many MSS.). 

Vkr. 21. For even hereunto were ye 
called, —namely, to do good and to endure with 
patience, ch. iii. 9, as we read, 1 These, iii. 8: 
“We are appointed, set thereunto,” Acts xiv. 22. 
The first reason of the endurance of wrongful 
sufferings and perseverance in well-doing was 
the favour of God; the second is the calling of 
Christians as a further inducement to which is 
mentioned the example of Christ. The words 
are primarily addressed to slaves, as Bengel ex¬ 
plains: this belongs to your Christian calling, 
which finds you in the condition of slaves; but 
they may be applied to all Christians, as is evi¬ 
dent fTom the adduced motive. 

Because also Christ suffered for you.— 
sal Xpundc, even Christ, the wholly Innocent One, 
has Buffered, teal refers to hdUus ndoxuv [Alford 
makes koX apply to bradev wrkp vfiav on the ground 
that the last two words carry with them the aya- 
Oonoi&v, as explained below, v. 24.— M.l.— bra- 
Otv. Hubs : “Peter does not say what Christ did 
suffer, his object being to intimate that Christ 
endured for us every kind of suffering. Herein 
then we are to imitate Him, vis.: in patiently 
carrying whatever is laid upon us.” As the 
disciple is not above his master, nor the servant 
above his lord, he may not refuse to endure such 
sufferings. 

xrrrkp vpcjv (Scholl and Tischendorf read imtp 
$[ujv ); imip may mean: in your stead, or for 
your benefit, or both. The last is probable, if 
reference be had not onlv to verses 22 and 28, 
but also to verse 24, of. ch. iii. 18, where the vi¬ 
carious character of the death of Jesus is unmis¬ 
takably asserted. Winer remarks at p. 468 that 
imip sometimes touches closely upon dvr/, because 
the agent, one acting for the benefit of another, 
in most instances becomes his substitute, cf. Gal. 
iii. 18; Rom. v. 7; xiv. 16; Matt. xx. 28; Jno. 
xv. 18; x. 15; vi. 61. The redemptive and typ¬ 
ical nature of the sufferings of Christ are here 
intimately connected. Steiger justly asks: “What 
is it that makes the example of Christ obligatory 
to us, unless it be the fact that that typical suffer¬ 
ing was at once and primarily a suffering for us, an 
offering of Christ and a benefit, engaging us to 
serve Him ?”—This passage expresses in preg¬ 
nant language the double idea: 1. You are obliged 
to obey Christ, because He suffered for you. 2. 
You are consequently called to innocent suffering, 
though you be guiltless, because also Christ, in 
suffering for you, suffered innocently and with 
the intent that in this respect you should imitate 
Him. 

Leaving you — steps. — imoTupirdva another 
form of imoXeino. Bengel remarks, “m abituad 
Patrum.” — imoypapfi6s y 2 Macc. ii. 29, a pattern 
to write or draw by, a copy-bead such as a wri¬ 
ting-master would give to his pupils. This re¬ 
quires a steady hand and daily practice. Hence, 
pattern, copy, example. It is characteristic of 
this epistle, that it lays great stress on the pattern 


of Christ, ct Jno. xiii. 16; Matt xL 29; xx. 
28 with 1 Pet iii. 18; iv. 1. 18. 

Iva braKohot^oqre roZf Ixveotv. —l^v 7 , afoot- 
print, also the heels of shoes. The figure of t 
copy head passes into that of a guide, whose foot¬ 
prints travellers along a steep, narrow and slip¬ 
pery path must follow up step by step. The 
footprints of His readiness to suffer, of His gen¬ 
tleness and humility are particularly alluded to. 
tva dependent on bradev y not on iiOJjdrjn. The 
imitation and following of Christ consists espe¬ 
cially in the daily taking up of the cross, lie. 
ix. 28. [This passage is also imitated by Poly¬ 
carp, c. 8 : Xp lotos 'Jj 700 VS hvfjvcyKtv 1 )pZrv rdf dpap~ 
rias r(p Idup ofapan em rb fif dpapriav ovk hro't- 

tjotVy ovdi rvptdrj 66 h>s tv T<p ordpan airrov • pipjfrd 
ovv yevApeda rrjg imopovifc airrov .... rovrov 
1 )plv rbv VTToypappbv ifhjne 6 C iaxrrov. 

Tertullian de PalienUoy c. 8 . “ He Who is God, 
stooped to be born in the womb of His Mother, 
and waited patiently and grew up; and when 
grown up, was not impatient to be recognised as 
God. He was baptized by His servant, and re¬ 
pelled the tempter only by words. When He be¬ 
came a Teacher, He did not strive nor cry , nor did 
any one hear Hit voice in the streets. He did not 
break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax. 
He scorned no man’s company; He shunned no 
man’s table. He conversed with publicans and 
sinners. He poured out water and washed His 
disciples’/eet. He would not injure the Samaritan 
village which did not receive Him, when His disci¬ 
ples called fire from heaven to consume it. He 
cured the unthankful; He withdrew from those 
who plotted against Him. He had the traitor con¬ 
stantly in His company and did not expose him. 
And when He is betrayed and is brought to execu¬ 
tion, He is like a sheep which before his shearers is 
dumb , and a lamb that doth not open its mouth. He 
who, Lord of angelic Legions, did not approve the 
sword of Peter drawn in His defence, He is spit 
upon, scourged, mocked. Such long-suffering as 
His, is an example to all men, but is found in God 
alone.”—M.] 

Vir. 22. Who did no sin, etc.—This de¬ 
scription of the innocent and patient suffering 
of Jesus is almost a literal quotation from the 
Septuagint version of Is. liiL 9, the word dpaprlav 
alone being substituted for avopiav. The passages 
Is. 1. 6 ; liii. 7, are more freely treated in v. 28. 
The servant of God there designated is therefore 
none other than the Messiah. His perfect sin¬ 
lessness is even more explicitly affirmed in Heb. 
vii. 26; 2 Cor. v. 21. 

evpioKu not absolutely like tlvaiy but: no guile 
could be discovered in or proved from His words, 
all watching and sifting notwithstanding, and yet 
He was condemned. See Winer p. 701, cf. Jas. 
iii. 2. Bengel notices the fitness of this exhortar 
tion to slaves, who were greatly liable to the 
temptation of deceiving, slandering and menaoing 
their fellow-slaves. 

Ver. 28. Who being reviled—threatened 

not. —He fulfilled Prov. xx. 22; xxiv. 29; He 
did* what David had done, 2 Sam. xvi. 10, etc. 
The strong and bitter words, which Jesus had 
sometimes to use, Matt. vii. 6 ; xvi. 8 ; xxii. 18; 
xxiii. 18. 88 ; xiL 84, were not the utterings of 
personal hatred, nor retorts of insults heaped up- 
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on Him, but necessary evidences of the truth in 
order to c&Bt & sting into the heart of His ad* 
versaries, and if possible to save them. 

But delivered—righteously. —The second 
part of the sentence contains a climax. He even 
abstained from threatening, while He saw into 
the impending judgments. napaS'idov te, He 
committed His cause to God, not however by in¬ 
voking the vengeance of God on His enemies, but 
by praying for their conversion and pardon. If 
they persisted in repelling the overtures of grace, 
He left him to the justice of God. In this sense 
He said: “ I seek not mine own glory: there is 
One that seeketh and judgeth.” Jno. viii. 60.— 
Jeremiah spoke differently in the spirit of the 
Old Testament: “Let me see Thy vengeance upon 
them, for unto Thee have I revealed my cause.” 
Jer. xi. 20. 

To Him that judgeth righteously, other¬ 
wise than the anger of the injured part, and the 
violence of ungodly enemies would make it. It 
is both a great consolation and an invitation to 
leave vengeance to Him, cf. Rom. xii. 19; ii. ti¬ 
ll; 1 Pet. iii. 9; 2 Thess. i. 6; Lke. xviii. 7. 8; 
ix. 55. Lechler remarks, that the Apostle's lan¬ 
guage was giving one the impression of coming 
in contact with an eye-witness of the arrest, of 
the trial, of the rough ill treatment and even of 
the crucifixion of the Lord. [Calvin has the fol¬ 
lowing: “ Qui tibi ad expetendam vindictam indul¬ 
gent^ nonjudiciis ojjicium Deo concedunt , ted quodam 
modo facere volunt tuum camificem. —M.] 

Vsb. 24. Who Himself bore our sins in 
His own body on the tree. —This verse is 
oonnected with imep vpuv of v. 21, and defines it 
more particularly; it also brings the antithesis 
to v. 22 to a climax. Not only had He no sin, or 
did not sin Himself, but He bore our sins, etc.— 
mrijvrfiuev. The exegesis is determined by Is. liii. 
which evidently was before the Apostle’s mind. 

In that chapter occur the words 

“ T T T 

ftpecv. The LXX. render: t $>pfilumi avrov tfprtc 
iMhjptv] in v. 12, kclI avrbc dpaprlaq iroXkuw avfjvey- 
«»; in v. 10, “When His soul shall make an 
offering for sin.” All exegetical attempts to ex¬ 
plain away the idea of substitution and the 
system of sacrifice closely connected with it, are 
altogether futile. As in the Old Testament, the 
expressions, “to carry one's sin,” or, “to bear 
one’s iniquity,” are equivalent to “suffer the 
punishment and guilt of one’s sin,” Lev. xx. 17. 
19; xxiv. 16; Ezek. xxiii. 86, so “to carry ano¬ 
ther’s sin,” denotes “ to suffer the punishment 
and guilt of another,” or “to suffer vicariously,” 
Lev. iii. 19.17; Numb. xiv. 88; Lam. v. 7; Ezek. 
xviii. 19. 20. Can this be done in any other way 
than by the imputation of the guilt and sin of 
others, as was the case in the Bin and guilt-offerr 
fogs? Weiss is quite arbitrary in persisting to 
exclude the idea of sacrifice from Is. liii., for v. 
10 clearlv refers to it. From a Jewish point of 
view such a separation of the doctrine of substi¬ 
tution from the idea of sacrifice is simply impos¬ 
sible, cf. Jno. i. 29; Lev. xvi. 21. 22.—The juxta¬ 
position of rjptiv and avr6$ both here and in Is. 
liii. .is not insignificant, but gives prominence to 
the idea of substitution. Calvin says: 1 ‘As under 
the law the sinner, in order to become free from 


sin, offered a sacrifice in his stead, so Christ took 
upon Himself the curse which we have merited 
by our sins in order to expiate it before God.” 
Calov. “The cross of Christ was the lofty altar 
to which, when He was about to offer Himself, 
He ascended laden with our sins.” 

hva<ptpen> brl rb £b%ov=: to carry up to the tree of 
the cross and thus to carry away and blot out, 
cf. Jas. ii. 21; Heb. ix. 28. The expression 
“tree” for “cross” is by no means undesigned, 
but selected as in Aots v. 80; x. 89, with refer¬ 
ence to Deut. xxi. 28, cf. Gal. iii. 13, where it is 
said of him that is hanged on a tree, “he is ac¬ 
cursed of God.” 

rdf dpaprlac not sin-offerings or offerings for 
our sins, a rendering which is inadmissible on 
grammatical grounds, but the guilt and punish¬ 
ment of our sins;—these He took upon Himself 
and expiated them, cf. Col. ii. 14; GaL iii. 13; 
2 Cor. v. 21. 

In His own body, cf. Eph. ii. 15. This expres¬ 
sion is far from singular in connection with the 
fact that Christ bore the punishment of sin also 
in His holy bouI, provided we start from the idea 
of sacrifice and assume that Peter was comparing 
the body of Christ with the body of the Blain 
victim. Gerhard say8: “ The body is mentioned 
in particular, because it was visibly suspended 
from the cross, and because His bodily sufferings 
were more immediately perceptible by the 
senses.” Weiss tries to find a reference to the 
words of the institution of the Lord’s Supper— 
but this seems to be rather far-fetohed. How 
this carrying of the punishment of man’s sin— 
which goes far beyond a compassionating enter¬ 
ing into the feelings of our sinftil misery—was 
possible must ever remain a wonderful mystery, 
on which the Petrine and Johannean doctrine of 
Christ as the real and original Head of mankind, 
sheds only a feeble light 

That having died to sins, we should live 
to the righteousness of Him. —Calov. “Pe¬ 
ter combines the two benefits of the death of 
Christ, 1st, by it our sins are expiated, and 2d, 
in virtue of it sin is killed in us. We add, that 
the combination gives prominence to holiness as 
the end and aim of the atonement 

&noyivofmi=3airo&vfyjKL> J cf. Rom. vi. 2. Bengel 
remarks: “ycvioSai rivd? means to become some¬ 
body’s slave, an6 denotes removal. The body of 
Christ was removed, taken away from that tree, 
up to which He had carried our sins; thus we 
should remove ourselves from sin, beoome free 
from it” This explanation is more acute than 
satisfactory. The negative, dying unto sin,must 
go hand in hand with the positive. The connec¬ 
tion of holiness and renovation with the death 
of Jesus is not indicated here, but may be sup¬ 
plied by reoollecting that the gift of the Holy 
Ghost and the power of faith were acquired by 
the death of Jesus. Thereby the vital strength 
of Bin is broken and the desire of righteousness 
planted in the soul.—6 uuuoci)vy =to live in 
the service of righteousness, in keeping the com¬ 
mandments of God and Christ instead of the 
former service of sin. Bengel: “The whole of 
righteousness is one, sin manifold.” 

By whose stripe ye were healed.— M&fostp, 
a wound like that inflicted on slaves by scourging, 
a stripe or rather the weal left by a stripe. The' 
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Singular is used here as in Is. liii.; the sacred 
body of Jesus was so tortured that it was, as it 
were, only one wound or stripe.— ov r<f> fi6hjm 
avrov. (Lachmann and Griesbach omit avrov; 
Tiscliendorf retains it as the more difficult read¬ 
ing in his last edition). More emphatic than the 
relative by itself; supply robrov before it.— 'IdBrjre. 
The apostle passes from the first person to the 
seoond, resuming his direct address to Christian 
slaves. So also at v. 25; the whole section from 
v. 18-25 is addressed to them, fitihcnp and IdaOai 
suggest the secondary thought: You have-to en¬ 
dure no kind of sufferings and wounds, but Christ, 
your Lord, endured them also; your Master ex¬ 
acts not more from you than He has borne Him¬ 
self; He bears all in your stead in order to save 
you; how much more ought you, who are sinful, 
quietly and patiently to endure suffering?—But 
how shall we solve the prophetical and apostoli¬ 
cal paradox, that Christ’s stripe is our healing? 
Healing is here primarily not to be understood as 
a sinner’s entire restoration to the image of God, 
else the preceding exhortation would not hate 
been necessary, but as designating the healing 
of the stings of conscience, caused by sin; but 
this involves of course the principle that entire 
healing is rendered possible. “Sins, committed 
against our conscience, hurt the soul and leave 
scars which ever and anon open afresh, sting the 
conscience and hurt the soul.” Steinhofer.— 
These wounds of your soul were healed when by 
faith in the atoning death of Jesus you received 
forgiveness. He suffered the smiters to draw 
long furrows on His back, Ps. cxxix. 8, to wound 
His head and face, His bands and feet, and to 
pierce His heart that in our stead, as the Head 
for the members, He might make atonement.”— 

M Thou didst suffer stripe and weal, 

i Treatment fall of shame and pain, 

That my plague thou mlghtest heal. 

And my peace forever gain.” 

[German Hymn,— 

Du hast lassen Wunden schlagen, 

Dich erb&rmlich richten zu, 

Urn zu heilen meine Plagen, 

Um zu setzen mich in Ruh I—M.] 

Tauler:—“He had to die that we might live: 
He was afflicted that we might rejoice; He was 
wounded that we might be healed: He shed His 
blood that we might be cleansed: the blood of the 
Physician was shed and made the patient’s re¬ 
medy.” 

Ver. 25. For ye were straying like sheep. 
—The Apostle adds how and from what state they 
came to this healing. For ye were straying like 
sheep. A sheep is a stupid animal: so is the sin¬ 
ner, repelling‘salvation and straying in the ways 
of corruption. Sheep, as Aristotle observes, are 
subject to as many diseases as man. Stray sheep, 
separated from the shepherd and the flock, lack 
food and care, are exposed td many dangers, may 
become a prey to the wolf or fall into some abyss. 
The expression is taken from Is. liii., and the 
figure is of frequent occurrence in the Old Tes¬ 
tament, Numb, xxvii. 17; 1 Kings xxii. 17; Ps. 
cxix. 176; Exek. xxxiv. 5. 11, and in the New, 
Luke xv. 4, etc.; Jno. x. 15 eto.; Matt. ix. 86. 
It may have been particularly appropriate to the 
case of slaves of the dispersion who often changed 
masters and their place of domicile. Straying 


and sickness are often conjoined. “The figure 
of stray sheep alludes to original union with God 
and represents straying as alienation from God 
in consequence of sin.” Jno. x. 12. Wiesinges. 

But ye are now brought back (from the 
wilderness of sin, error and death) to the Shep¬ 
herd and Bishop of your souls. — bretnpdifrre, 
ye have been converted and have suffered your¬ 
selves to be converted. By faith you have laid 
hold of the atonement made for all and have re¬ 
turned from your wanderings. Christ is the arch- 
Shepherd, the true, the good Shepherd, promised 
already in the Old Testament, Is. xL 11; Ezek. 
xxxiv. 28; xxxvii. 24; Ps. xxiii. 1; cfl Jno. x. 
11; Heb. xiii. 20; 1 Pet. v. 4. He even gives 
His life for the sheep, Jno. x. 12. The Apostle 
turns to that side of the pastoral relation of Christ 
which exhibits Him as the Bishop and Guardian 
of souls .—enioKoirog is used of God in the LXX. 
version of Job xx. 29; the phrase is however 
more probably taken from Ezek. xxxiv. 11.12, 
where we read: “For thus saith the Lord God, 
Behold I, even I, will both search my sheep and 
seek them out (kir(OKtrpofuu). As a shepherd 
seeketh out his flock in the day that he is among 
his sheep that are scattered, so will I seek out my 
sheep, and will deliver them out of all places 
where they have been scattered in the cloudy and 
dark day.” He is ever careful of the.salv&tion 
of His sheep and seeks to protect them from de¬ 
struction. He is the Shepherd and Guardian of 
souls.— ifwx&v not without special significance as 
it relates to slaves, and servants who are so often 
treated, as if they had no immortal soul, and who 
may therefore so much the more readily forget 
that they have a soul which they may lose, and 
that with the soul lost, all else is lost. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Divine origin of Christianity may also 
be demonstrated by the fact that it enters into 
and hallows every relation of life and descends to 
the most degraded of men and to the lowest con¬ 
ditions of society. 

2 . The glory of the Christian vocation is pecu¬ 

liarly manifested by endurance of wrong and in¬ 
defatigable well-doing under it * 

8 . Plato anticipated the ideal of such a right¬ 
eous man in the following passage of his second 
book on the State: “Without doing any wrong, 
he must have the greatest appearance of unright¬ 
eousness in order to be thoroughly approved in 
righteousness, since even slander and its conse¬ 
quences cannot move him, and although all his 
life-long considered unrighteous, he is yet right¬ 
eous. The righteous, thus minded will be bound, 
scourged, tortured, blinded in both eyes and 
finally, having endured every possible evil, he 
will be hung.” Plato’s ideal and conception find 
their strongest fulfilment and reality in Chris¬ 
tianity. 

4. The exhortation that we should copy in our¬ 
selves, the pattern which Christ has left us in His 
life and death is enclosed forwards and backwards, 
ver. 21 and v. 24, by the recollection that He was 
crucified for us. This is the impelling motive 
which at once enables us to imitate Christ and to 
do it cheerfully. 
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6 . The vicarious sacrificial death of Jesus, 
based on Is. liii., is here affirmed with so much 
clearness that even rationalistic adversaries are 
unable to resist it, of. Wegschneider, Instit. p. 
407. 6 th ed. How we are healed by the wounds 
of Jesus, is a mystery which reason cannot fiilly 
solve, and to which we have to submit by faith 
in the clear testimony of Holy Writ. “ Jesus, 
who by His blood has effected our reconciliation, 
is Himself the Physician who heals our souls.’b 
Even Dr. Baur is constrained to admit that the 
idea of substitution cannot be denied in such pas¬ 
ties of the New Testament as Rom. iv. 25; GaL 
i. 4; Rom. viii. 8 ; 1 Cor. xv. 8 ; 2 Cor. v. 19, that 
the preposition irrrip denotes both the idea of sub¬ 
stitution and what takes place for the benefit of 
man; that these two points are passing the one 
into the other, so as to interpenetrate each other, 
bnt that the latter is decidedly predominant; that 
according to the Apostle's doctrine the justice of 
God had to be satisfied by an actual atonement 
for the punishment of sin; that viewing the death 
of Jesus from the Btand-point of Divine justice, is 
only the outer side of the event and its merely 
judicial aspect, but that the inmost ground of the 
Divinely-made institution is the grace of God, 
Rom. iii. 24, 2 Cor. v. 19, and a point so much 
more extensive than the other as to constrain us 
to regard only as an emanation of Divine grace 
whatever Divine justice may claim of the death of 
Jesus; that it was grace that God would not al¬ 
low men to be punished in their own persons, but 
in their substitute. See Baur, Lehrbegriff dee Ap . 
Paula* p. 541. This is certainly a wonderful tes¬ 
timony from the lips of an unbeliever. 

6 . The medicine has been prepared by His 
wounds, the balsam has been cleared under the 
press of the cross.—“The blood of Jesus is the 
most precious balsam with which Jesus washes 
a &4 heals our wounds, as the good Samaritan 
poured oil and wine in the wounds of the bleed, 
ing and half-dead man to lessen their smart and 
to heal them. There is vital strength in this crim¬ 
son oil whereby we are fully healed.” Steinhofer, 
Eeang. Glaubtntgrund, p. 434. 

7. Observe the important distinction between 
the atonement as the objective act of God in Christ 
in virtue of which salvation has been acquired for 
and is offered to sinners, and the subjective ap¬ 
propriation of salvation by means of conversion. 
The words of Paul: “Ye are washed, ye are sanc¬ 
tified, ye are justified in the name of the Lord 
Jems and by the Spirit of our God,” 1 Cor. vi. 
11, apply only to those who have sought Christ 
in penitence and faith and laid hold of His merits. 


HOMILETTCAL AND PRACTICAL. 

How may the much-lamented difficulties re¬ 
lating to domestics be remedied? 1. By the re¬ 
turn of the fear of God into the houses and hearts 
of men; 2. By masters and servants entering upon 
the imitation of Christ—The secret of partaking 
more and more of the grace of God.—The Chris¬ 
tian call, 1. To a state of grace, in order to be 
and live in it; 2. To suffer innocently and pa¬ 
tiently; 3. To persevere in well-doing. — The 
Christian’s consolation in innocent suffering.— 
Righteousness of life must flow from righteous¬ 


ness by faith.—The sufferings of Christ for us 
and before us.—The power of Christ’s example. 
—The great change in conversion.—Man a stray 
sheep, while excluded from the calling of God in 
Christ. 

Starke: —God ordains, that one should rule 
and another serve.—Bad masters are for the trial 
and perhaps also for the chastisement of servants. 
—Masters are often decried as whimsical for de¬ 
siring propriety and right in things spiritual and 
temporal. Servants, be ashamed and do not slan¬ 
der your godly masters, but learn to be wise and 
to do all things right after the will of God and 
their mind —Many masters may deal ill with 
their people, bnt if they endure wrong patiently, 
attend to their service in the fear of God, pray 
diligently for their masters, they are God’s peo¬ 
ple and God will be their helper and reward, 
Gen. xxxi. 12.—As it is the shame of servants to 
be punished for ill-doing, so it is their veritable 
honour and glory before God and man if they 
endure wrong innocently and patiently, oh. iv. 
15. 16.—Christians are not called to voluptuous¬ 
ness and good days but to the cross, oh. ii. 21 .— 
We should often look at ourselves in the suffer¬ 
ings of Christ, as if they were a mirror, that we 
may be glorified into the same image, Heb. xii. 

8 .—Christ is our Gift and Pattern, our Mediator 
and Head, our Shepherd and Light. What is our 
duty? To believe and to obey (follow) Jno. viii. 
12.—The words, the ways and the works of Christ 
are, as it were, living letters and footprints for 
us to copy and follow, Heb. xii. 6.—If you have 
a just cause and yet are oppressed, bo still and 
persevere, God will maintain your cause, Ps. xciv. 
15.—Away with foolish sacrifices for the living 
or the dead I The one sacrifice of our High- 
priest Jesus Christ on the cross is sufficient for 
the reconciliation of the whole world, Heb. ix. 
12. 26 ; x. 11. 12.—The exaltation and glory of 
Christians blossom forth from the cross.—-Sin was 
sacrificed and slain by Christ that it should also 
be dead in us. Where it lives, the virtue of the 
death of Christ is as yet unfelt, Rom. vi. 6 .—Sin 
is like a maze: whoso enters the same cannot 
easily find his way out.—Whoso remains in the 
wilderness out of Christ (extra) must at last fall 
into the abyss of hell and eternally despair, Acts 
iv. 12; Ps. cxix. 176. 

Augustins: —“We must not cease to hope for 
the wicked, but rather pray for them the more 
diligently, that they may become good, because 
the number of saints has at all times been in¬ 
creased by the number of the ungodly. Those 
who are goats to-day, may be sheep to-morrow, 
those who aro weeds to-day, to-morrow may be 
wheat.” 

Kapff :—What is necessary in conversion? 1. 
That we should be healed by the wounds of Jesus. 
2. That we should die to sin and live to right¬ 
eousness. 

[Leighton :— Vkr. 18. It is a thing of much con¬ 
cernment, the right ordering of families; for all 
other societies, civil and religious are made up of 
these. Villages and cities and churches and com¬ 
monwealths and kingdoms, are but a collection 
of families: and therefore such as these are, for 
the most part, such must the whole sooieties pre¬ 
dominantly be. One particular house is but a 
very small part of a kingdom, yet the wickedness 
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and lewdness of that house, be it but the meanest 
in it, as of servants one or more; and though it 
seem but a small thing, yet goes in to make up 
that heap of sin that provokes the wrath of God 
and draws on public calamity.—Servants. 1. 
Their duty (be subject); 2. Its extent (to the fro- 
ward); 8. Its principle (for conscience toward 
God).—The eagle may fly high and yet have its 
eye down upon some carrion on earth; even so a 
man may be standing on the earth and on some 
low part of it, and yet have his eye upon heaven 
and be contemplating it. That whioh one man 
cannot at all see in another, is the very thing that 
is most considerable in their action, namely, the 
principle whence they flow and the end to which 
they tend. This is the form and life of actions, that 
by which they are earthly or heavenly. Whatso¬ 
ever be the matter of them, the spiritual mind hath 
that alchymy indeed, of burning base metals unto 
gold, earthly employments into heavenly.—V. 21. 
The particular things that Christians are here 
said to be called to, are suffering, as their lot, and 
patience , as their duty, even under the most un¬ 
just and undeserved sufferings.—He that aims 
high, shoots the higher for it, though he shoot 
not so high as he aims. This is that which en¬ 
nobles the spirit of a Christian, the propounding 
of this our high pattern, the example of Jesus 
Christ.—V. 24. The eye of a godly man is not fixed 
on the false sparkling of the world’s pomp, honour 
and wealth. It is dead to them, being quite daz¬ 
zled with a greater beauty. The grass looks fine 
in the morning, when it is set with those liquid 
pearls, the drops of dew that shine upon it; but 
if you can look but a little while on the body of 
the sun, and then look down again, the eye is as 
it were dead; it is not that faint shining on the 
earth that it thought so gay before: and as the 
eye is blinded and dies to it, so within a few 
hours that gayety quite vanishes and dies itself. 
—Faith looks so steadfastly on its suffering Sa¬ 
viour, that, as they say ( Intellects fit illud quod 
intelligit), it makes the soul like Him, assimilates 
and conforms it to His death, as the Apostle 
speaks. That whioh Papists fabulously say of 
some of their saints, that they received the im¬ 
pression of the wounds of Christ in their body, 
is true in a spiritual sense of the soul of every 
one that is indeed a saint and a believer; it takes 
the very print of His death by beholding Him and 
dies to m, and then takes that of His rising again, 
and lives to righteousness; as it applies it to justify, 
so to mortify , drawing virtue from it. Thus said 
one, “Christ aimed at this in all those sufferings 
that with so much love He went through; and 
shall I disappoint Him and not serve His end ?”— 
M.] 

[On the duties of Christian servants see Bp. 
Flbbt wood’s “ Sermons on relative duties.”—M.] 

[Jobtin: —Vbb. 18. “The law of nature knows 
no such thing as slavery, for by nature all men 
are free and equal; but by the civil laws, and by 
the practice of nations, it was established, and 
still continues among those who know not the 
Gospel; and the more is the shame and the pity, 
it is to be found in some places where Christian¬ 
ity is professed. The religion of Christ, when 
it first made its progress in the world, left the 
civil laws of nations, in a great measure, as it 
found them, lest by altering or repealing them, it 


should bring confusion and disturbance into hu¬ 
man society; but, as by its own genius and ten¬ 
dency, it leads men gently back to the preoepts 
of nature and equity, to kindness and to mercy, 
it put an end by degrees, in most civilized na¬ 
tions, to that excessive distance and difference 
between masters and slaves, which owed its ori¬ 
gin to outrage and war, to violence and calam¬ 
ity; so that in Christian countries the service 
which is performed is usually, as it ought to 
be, voluntary and by agreement. But what the 
writers of the New Testament have said concern¬ 
ing slaves, holds true concerning hired servants 
and all those who are employed in other denom¬ 
inations under a master, that, they discharge their 
office modestly, diligently and willingly, and act 
with faithfulness and integrity in every thing 
that is committed to them.”—M.] 

[Macknight:— “In this verse the Apostle es¬ 
tablishes one of the most noble and important 
principles of morality, namely, that our obliga¬ 
tion to relative duties does not depend, either on 
the character of the persons to whom they are to 
be performed, or on their performance of the 
duties which they owe to us, but on the unalterable 
relations of things established by God.”—M.] 
[Bp. Horne: —Vbb. 21. “Our Lord was‘both 
a sacrifice for sin, and also an example of godly 
life.’ (Collect for second Sunday after Easter.) 
By His sacrifice He procured us grace to follow 
His example, which otherwise would have been 
proposed to us in vain; by His example Be 
showed os how to make a right use of that grace, 
which, unless we do, it is given in vain. So that 
if he who regards Him as an example, and not 
as a Redeemer, will be lost, because he cannot 
follow Him; he who takes Him for a Redeemer, 
and not for an example, will be lost, because he 
does npt follow Him, since redemption was in 
order to holiness; and although it be most cer¬ 
tain that without Christ no man can attain unto 
holiness, yet it is no less certain that “without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord.” He only is 
fully and effectually redeemed, and has evidenoe 
to assure him of it, who bears stamped on his 
soul the image and superscription of bis Saviour.” 
-M.] 

[Dean Stanhope :—Vv. 24. 26. “A considera¬ 
tion of the purpose for which our Saviour suf¬ 
fered should be a matter of great consolation to 
us, when we meditate upon His sufferings, and 
cause us to mingle tears of joy with those of 
grief. The latter we should be insensible not to 
pay to the excruciating agonies of our beloved 
Master; the former we should be unthankful and 
cruel to ourselves not to give to the happy effects 
of the misery which He so graciously conde¬ 
scended to undergo for us. But, to make both 
effectual, let us, inflamed with zeal and gratitude 
and love unfeigned, endeavour for our own par¬ 
ticular, and most devoutly beg for the rest, as 
the best of Churches teaches us, that the innu¬ 
merable benefits of this precious blood-shedding 
may have their full extent and free oourse; that 
“we and the whole Church of Christ may re- 
oeive remission of sins” and all the other blessed 
effects of His passion; that He, who “hath made 
a full, perfect and sufficient sacrifice, oblation 
and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world,” 
would cause His way to be known, and show His 
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taring health to the yet dark and unbelieving 
nations; and that all, who do already know it, 
nay walk worthy of their knowledge and of the 
high vocation wherewith they are called. And 
0! that the death tasted by our Redeemer for 


every man may be effectual to the saving of 
every man! Even so, blessed Jesus, “by thine 
agony and bloody sweat, by thy cross and pas¬ 
sion, good Lord, deliver us.”—M.] 


CHAPTER III. 1-7. 


Annas:— Exhortations addressed to married people, enjoining duties affecting their mutual relations, from a Christian 

point of rie^r. 

1 Likewise, ye wives, 1 be in subjection to your own husbands; that, if* any obey not 
the word,* they also may without the word 4 be won by the conversation of the wives; 

2,3 While they behold 6 your chaste conversation coupled with fear. 6 Whose 7 adorning, 
let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, 8 and of wearing of gold,* or 

4 of putting on of apparel; But let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that which 
is not corruptible, 10 even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 11 which is in the 

5 sight of God of great price. For after this manner in the old time 13 the holy 
women also, who trusted 1 * in God, adorned themselves, being in subjection onto their 

6 own husbands: Even 14 as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him lord: whose daughters 

7 ye are, 16 as long as 16 ye do well, and are not afraid with any amazement. 17 18 Likewise, 
ye husbands, dwell with them according to knowledge, giving honour unto the wife, 
as unto the weaker vessel, and as being heirs together of the grace of life; that your 
prayers be not hindered. 


VtmL P CtxL, A. Rand Sinalt.omit at. 6/t ot«* goes back to ch. 11.13 —M.] 

[* teal it, even If; the force of ical cl is, “ put the wont case, even 11 your husbands are positively'disobe¬ 
dient to the word, your duty is clear.”—M.] 

[*jccpSif Ojoovrat; another reading is ic vr at. Rec. Ood. Sin.—On l w a with a Put. Indie, see 

Winer, 6th ed. p. 268, and cf. Rev. xxii. 14; translate “ that they shall be won.”—M.] 

[*£pcv A 6y ov, without word. Translate the whole vene: “ Likewise, wives, be in subjection to your own 
husbands, that even if any obey not the word, they shall be won without word by means of the con¬ 
versation of the wives.”—M.] 

Tern 2. PfiwQVT*v<ravT€ having beheld, when they behold. —M.J 

• The German renders “your conversation chaste in fear.”—M.] 

Vene 8. 7 & r—of whom, i. «., your adornment.—M.] 

• £ jtwAoaiff rptx w i*—braiding of hair, cf. 1 Tim. il. 9.—M.] 

Vwcpt04o-c«* putting round (the head, the arm, the ankle or the finger). Translate the verse: “ You* 
adornment let it be not the outward of braiding of hair, and putting round golden ornament*, or of put¬ 
ting on of dresses.”—M.l 

Versed. P° i r ry a$0d pr <j»—in the incorruptible ornament of.—M.] 

11 tow vpfi or itai ifcrvytov » v t v ft a t o r—the meek and quiet spirit, which, etc^-M.] 

Vene6. u vorl * a l—formerly also.—M.] 

l*JA*f£ov<rat (Part, of Imperfect, according to Winer, 6th ed., p. 806)—who hoped.—M.] 

VeneO. H No necessity for “even”; the Greek has simply •»«.—M.] 

14 cycrif0i)Tc riuv a—of whom ye have become children.—M.j 
ay ados- otover a»states the condition on which they have become Sarah’s children; render, therefore* 
“ if,” instead of M as long as.”—M.J 

P*«al fr $o0oflp«»»at ntjStfilav wr6 u<ri«nd are not afraid of any sudden fear. s-rd^o-i*— 
fear from without, some external cause of terror. See additional observations under “ Exegetical and 
Critical.”—M.] 

Vene7. [M This verse needs entire recasting; the E. V. is involved. We translate, closely following the original: 

“ Ye husbands, in like manner, (refen to » d r r a s r t p if o ar c, ch. ii. 17) dwelling, according to know^ 
ledge with the feminine, as with the weaker vessel, giving honour ns to those who are also fellow-iur 
hentors of the grace of life, in order that yonr prayers be uot hindered. So Alford. The Cod. Sin. 
reads wvt'OfLt Ao vrr «v, “ com ponying with.” for ovvoucovyrt*, and supplies wotxfAiif, man¬ 
ifold before X dperov—M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Via. 1. Likewise, wives, be in subjec¬ 
tion to your own husbands. —The Apostle 
bow passes on to conjugal duty, intending to 
make 6 ftoluc convey the idea that the obedience of 
wives to their husbands is as sacred an obliga¬ 
tion ss that of servants to their masters. What 
may be the reason of his not noticing the duties 
of believing masters to their servants, to which 
Vial, in Eph. vL 9; CoL iiL 25, has special ref¬ 


erence? It is probably to be found in the cir¬ 
cumstance that in the Churches to which he- 
wrote this Epistle were only few believing mas¬ 
ters, or none that had slaves. Estius sees in this 
circumstance an additional reason that this Epis¬ 
tle was addressed to the Jetpt of the dispersion^ 
among whom were many slaves, but few masters* 
—al yvvaiKec, address as in ch. ii. 18; ill. 7 y 
Eph. v. 22. 25.— xmoraoadfjLsva*, Participle, as ch- 
ii. 18, governed by the principle, ch. ii. 17„ 
“Fear God,” etc., cf. Col. iii. 18; Gen. iii. 16. 
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To your own husbands. —Of. 1 Cor. xiv. 
85; yii. 2; Eph. ▼. 21. 25. 28. 88 . ISioq is not 
without emphasis; it adverts to an antithesis; it 
is to remind the wives, as Calvin rightly observes, 
of the duty of chastity, and warn them of all 
suspicious obedience to strange men. Believing 
wives married to unbelieving or pagan husbands 
might, even apart from the then prevalent de¬ 
moralisation of the conjugal estate, be tempted 
to seek close intercourse with enlightened men, 
strong in faith, and to be led by them; such a 
course might easily shake the confidence of the 
copjugal relation; hence the Apostle's delicate 
caution. The Apostle takes it for granted that 
the greater number of husbands of believing 
wives are also believers in the publicly preached 
word; but even if ( tsal el) this should hot be the 
case, the wives must persevere in self-sacrificing, 
self-denying obedience, and thus seek to win 
their husbands, not by talking and arguing, but 
by the powerful preaching of a quiet conversa¬ 
tion. —&vev A&yov, without open preaching and 
peculiar arts of speech on the part of the wives. 
—did rfft bvatTTpofqc, by means of their behaviour 
and obedienoe; this is their principal task.— 
Kepdirdijauvrai, cf. 1 Cor. ix. 19-22; vii. 17. To 
gain for Christ, for the Gospel, for the kingdom 
of heaven, for themselves^c^Ceiv. Calov re¬ 
marks that the expression alludes to the great 
value of the soul, and to the holy joy in their 
conversion. The greatest gain is that of the 
converted themselves, Phil. iii. 8. [Leight-on 
observes: “A soul converted is gained to itself, 
gained to the pastor, or friend, or wife, or hus¬ 
band who sought it, and gained to Jesus Christ: 
added to His treasury, who thought not His own 
precious blood too dear to lay out for this gain.” 
—M.]—Grotius cites the language of the heathen 
orator Libanius, which shows how primitive 
Christian wives followed these exhortations. He 
•exclaims: “What wives have these Christians! ” 

Ver. 2. When they behold your conver¬ 
sation, chaste in fear. —^twirtwramf, cf. ch. 
ii. 12 , an insight flowing from close observation. 
—h <p6[i(p ayvfjv .—The allusion is probably 
(with reference to ch. ii. 17) to the fear of God, 
not to the fear of the husband, as in Eph. v. 88 . 
— iyvf/v notsohaste in its restricted sense, but 
because of its close connection with and 
with the sequel, denotes chaste in a wider sense, 
==pure, holy, cf. Jas. iii. 17.—So Calov, not only 
with referenoe to conjugal fidelity and cleanness 
of the body. 

Vbr. 8 . Tour adornment let it not be the 
•outward (adornment) of braiding the hair, 
•and putting round golden ornaments, or 
of putting on of dresses. —This verse is 
^closely connected with the foregoing. This holy 
(Conversation in the fear of God is described first 
•negatively: “In contrast with the means used by 
wordly-minded women to attach their husbands, 
the Apostle specifies the means whereby a Chris¬ 
tian wife may hope to win even a resisting hus¬ 
band.”— Zjv iffro sc. 6 K6a/io$, cf. 1 Tim. ii. 9.— 
The Genitives are those of nearer definition, and 
•describe the act of adorning, not the objects of 
adornment.— kpw7Jbicfi % the artificial braiding of 
hair ; female vanity is inexhaustible in the in¬ 
vention of new styles and fashions. Calov cites 
•a passage from Jerome's Epistle to Demetrius, 


in which he adverts to this subject, and quotes 
Cyprian’s sharp censure of women on this score. 
The views, which even the more serious heathen 
held concerning such trifles, have been collected 
by Steiger from Plato, Sophocles and Plutarch. 
—# bdvceoc Iparluv .—Peter, of course, adverts 
simply to the costliness of dresses. [But does not 
kvdvcecjs allude rather to putting them on in an 
unbecoming and indecent manner? Alford says 
that * within the limits of propriety and decorum, 
the common usage is the rule.' True, but where 
are those limits? Are they observed in the ‘full 
dress’ of the best society of either hemisphere? 
Is * full dress ’ not a misnomer, and ought not our 
Christian matrons to use their influence in hav¬ 
ing full dress made more dress t —M. ] Calov :— 
“Peter forbids not any and every adornment, 
but a modest and seemly adorning of the body, 
conformably to their several stations, is allowed,” 
cf. 1 Cor. xii. 23. 

Ver. 4. Bat let it be the hidden man of the 
heart—prioe.—aptwrrdf bvdpcjwog=iau bvdpurot;, 
Rom. vii. 22; 2 Cor. iv. 16; Eph. iii. 16. This 
hidden man is not, as Steiger holds, = Kaptiia, but 
that which the Spirit of God forms and develops 
in the secret workshop of the heart, namely, the 
new way of thinking, feeling and willing, the new 
spiritual life, the new nature, the inmost kernel 
of man’s religion, in as far as he has within him 
something flowing from the life of Jesus. [In 
other words the inner man is the Christian, the 
regenerated, daily-renewed man, adorned with 
the beauty of holiness with his (heart) affections 
centred in God.—M.]. —ev r<p cupdApru. Contrast¬ 
ed with those perishable, worthless trifles, v. 8 . 
A neuter adjective is used for an abstract noun 
(v. Winer, p. 266). Bexa: = smeeritas, mcorrup- 

tio. irpa(>c= mild, gentle, meek. Matt xxl 

5; 1 Cor. xiii. 4, etc.; Eph. iv. 2; Col. iii. 12; 
Mtt. xi. 29; Jas. i. 20; iii. 18; 1 Cor. iv. 21; GaL 
vi. 1 ; 2 Tim. ii. 24. The contrary of self-will, 
pride, presumption, obstinacy, hardness, anger 
and envy.— jjovx'tov, calm, tranquil, without pas¬ 
sionate excitement. Bengel:— mansuetus, qui non 
turbot , tranquillus , qui turbos aliorumplacidefert— 
nvebparoc relates not to the Holy Spirit, but to 
the spiritual life, infused into believers by the 
Holy Ghost.—5 iortv may be connected either with 
irvebfiaroc or with iupd&prcf). Bengel connects it 
with the latter, as being the principal subject, 
[but “the meek and quiet spirit” seems to be the 
main thing desired.—M.].— uoXvteTJk=T oXvripoc 
ch. i. 19.—("cf. Mk. xiv. 8 ; 1 Tim. ii 9; Pro. i. 
18. — M.]. —evtimov rov Oeov, “ coram Deo , qui w- 
tema, non externa , spectat , cut placers curant pii.” 
Bengel. 

Ver. 5. For after this manner formerly 
also the holy women, who hoped in God, 
adorned themselves, etc.— oirru refers to what 
immediately precedes. The proof of it [the meek 
and quiet spirit.—M.] is their obedience .—bjm 
ywalxec, Luke i. 70; Acte iii. 21; Eph. iii. 6 ; 2 
Pet. i. 21; those women of blessed memory and 
singled out in the history of salvation; their per¬ 
sonality is defined by their hope in God. If God 
is all in all in a man's heart, it has renounced 
the idol ‘ vanity' and expelled passionate excite¬ 
ment, cf. 1 Tim. v. 5. Tertullian:— “Be clothed 
with the silk of honesty, the byssus of holine* 
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tod the purple of chastity: thus adorned, God 
will be your friend.” Bengel :—“vera sanctitas , 
spts in Deum: est hoc epitheton para subfecti '.” 

Ter. 6. Aa Sarah obeyed Abraham, call¬ 
ing him Lord. —This obedience is illustrated 
bj the example of Sarah, whom the Rabbis also 
were wont to set up as a pattern. She showed 
her obedience first in leaying with her husband 
the land of her nativity in reliance upon the pro¬ 
mises of God, secondly in regarding Abraham as 
her Lord and calling him so, Gen. xviii. 12, not¬ 
withstanding they were both descended from a 
common earthly parent, Gen. xx. 12 .—vTrfjKovev 
denotes the continuance of her obedience, which 
was rewarded by Abraham in his turn obeying 
her, Gen. xvi. 2; xxi. 12.—Grotius remarks that 
when the corruption of morals had become gene¬ 
ral at Rome, wives were called mistresses [of 
course in a good sense.—M.] 

Of whom ye have become children. — 
iytvfflrjrt riicva. This is one of the Apostle’s fre¬ 
quent allusions to Isaiah; cf. ch. li. 1. 2. “Look 
upon the rock whence ye are hewn (Abraham) 
and to the hole of the pit (or well) whence ye are 
digged (Sarah).” Sarah is here mentioned as 
the first mother of the people of Israel.—It is not 
iorl but kytvijdrjTCj because the expression ‘chil¬ 
dren of Sarah ’ has not only a carnal but also a 
spiritual import. Steiger argues from this pas¬ 
sage that the Apostle was addressing Gentile 
Christians as he would hardly have said to Jew¬ 
esses, “ye have become Sarah’s children” with¬ 
out adding some such explanation as thiB; “You 
have now become Sarah’s children indeed or after 
& spiritual manner but the opposite conclusion 
seems more in plaoe. Did our Lord make such a 
qualification when He said to Zaccheus, the Jewish 
publican-in-chief, “He also is a son of Abra¬ 
ham ” ? Luke xix. 9. Did He do it in the case 
of the infirm woman of whom He said that she 
was a daughter of Abraham? Lke. xiii. 16; Jno. 
viii. 89. Even John the Baptist destroyed the de¬ 
lusion that those are Abraham’s children who are 
descended from him after the flesh, Matt. iii. 9. 
Believing Jewesses would have no difficulty in 
understanding what was meant; while to Chris¬ 
tian Gentile women it would hardly have been 
equally intelligible and applicable. Weiss re¬ 
marks, “To be called the daughters of Sarah was 
no particular distinction conferred upon Gentile 
women, but to be designated as the children of 
their venerated ancestress and that in the highest 
•ense (L «., of similarity of disposition), was the 
loftiest praise bestowed upon Jewesses.” This 
conclusion is corroborated by the quotation from 
Is. li. 

If ye do good and are not afraid of any 

sudden fear. — aya&orroiovoai, not in that - 

or because - - - -, or if -, but: as those who 

- - - - [so German.—M.]. You evidence your 
relationship to Sarah by doing good. Grotius re¬ 
calls the amiable reception which Sarah accorded 
to the stranger guests and the readiness with 
which she obeyed Abraham on that occasion, Gen. 
xviii. 6 ; and in connection with the sequel refers 
to Gen. xx. But the sense is probably more ge¬ 
neral and the reference is rather to seal in well¬ 
doing, as in ch. iL 15. 20 .— pr) fopobptvai may be 
a quotation from Prov. iii. 25: **ov pi) <poprj&fay 
*r6f?ocv hreX&ovcav ov6k bppaq aaefivv hreqx<>ph ,a C- 


— irrdjpnc, terror caused by something external. 
As those who are so full of trust in God, that they 
are not tenderly moved by any evil or by menaces 
similar to those Sarah had to pass through at the 
court of Pharaoh and Abimelech, cf. Heb. xi 11. 
The sentence contains also an exhortation to strive 
more and more for the courage and manly forti¬ 
tude of their ancestress, cf. ch. iii. 14. [Estius 
says on nrdrprLv: quod dum facitis y nonest quod me- 
tuatis quidquam mali: velut, ne mantis vestris dis - 
pliceatis , si minus corrvptse mceditis: aut ne servUitsr 
vos tractent , si faciles ad obsequium vos prsebsatis . 
ut solet sexus mulisbris vanis pavoribus esse obnoxius . 
Sed et si forts nacti estis maritos iniquiores y silentio 
potius ac patienlia , quam multis verbis studete corum 
animos lenire .” cf. Lke. xxi. 9; xxiv. 87.—M.] 
Ver. 7. Ye husbands, in like* manner, 
dwelling according to knowledge with 
the feminine, as with the weaker vessel. 
— *0 poloc refers back to ch. ii. 17 as in v. 1 . 
Weiss wrongly maintains that the exhortation to 
Christian husbands is out of place in this con¬ 
nection because it does not coincide with the point 
of view indicated at ch. ii. 11. 12. But why 
should it not coincide, if the Apostle addresses in 
turn the different conditions and classes of Chris¬ 
tians, and shows to each how they should walk 
worthily among the Gentiles, honour all men and 
fear God? It would rather have been a grave 
omission, had he not reminded husbands of their 
duties; the exhortation was indeed peculiarly 
needed in order to avoid all misunderstanding 
and abuse of the obedience of women.—His first 
precept to husbands relates to owoucelv =to dwell 
together, to have intercourse in general and then, 
as some of the ancients understand the word, 
with particular reference to conjugal intercourse. 
It should take place Kara, yvuoiv, according to 
knowledge—derived from reason and from the 
Gospel in respect of their peculiar relations and 
wants.—wf aodeveoripv oiceiet should be joined to 
owotKovvT ££; otherwise cwouceiv would have no 
object, anovipovrt$ would have two a*.— atcevog is 
widely used of vessels, clothes and things in ge¬ 
neral, Deut. xxii. 5; Lke. xvii. 81; then of men 
with reference to their dependence and frailty 
and their destination for some particular pur¬ 
pose. We are like vessels in the potter’s hand, 
Jer. xviii. 6 ; Is. xxix. 16; xlv. 9; lxiv. 8 . He 
can break or, preserve, reject or prefer them to 
honour, Jer. xix. 11; xxii. 28; xlviii. 88 ; Hos. 
viii. 6; Ps. ii. 9; Rev. ii. 27; Rom. ix. 21. 22; 
2 Tim. ii. 20. In particular, the body is called 
the vessel containing the soul, 1 Thess. iv. 4. 5. 
Here citevoq applies equally to husband and wife 
as is evident from the comparative aotieveoripy ; 
it designates both as the handiwork of God, or¬ 
ganized and designed for each other. The hus¬ 
band should be particularly moved to a conside¬ 
rate, loving and careful treatment of his wife by 
the thought:—“God himself has thus appointed 
and made the nature of woman.”— turdeveoTtpy. 
Calov :—“Women are weak in piint of sex, the 
constitution of their body, mind and judgment, 
art, aptitude and wisdom in the conduct of af¬ 
fairs.” [Rather a sweeping judgment of woman, 
and as ungenerous as untrue. Woman is phy¬ 
sically man’s inferior, but it is doubtful whether 
she is so mentally. This is not in the writer’s 
opinion a question of superiority or inferiority, 
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bat one of diversity. There are mental qualities 
in which woman excels man and others in which 
he excels her. They seem to be well balanced 
under equal advantages afforded to each. His 
experience in schools constrains him to admit 
that up to the age of sixteen, girls are decidedly 
brighter and better students than boys. If they 
do not progress after that period in an equal ra¬ 
tio, the fault belongs to vicious social habits and 
to the superficial and fanciful ideas as to the 
maximum attainments of females, but not to the 
natural endowment of their mind. It came forth 
from the Creator’s hand perfect after its kind, 
everyway adapted to man’s mind and the two 
equally and healthily developed, working together 
in one direction, supply each other’s defects and 
strengthen, each other’s powers. United, this na¬ 
tural diversity blends in harmony. An excellent 
discussion of this subject maybe found in Adolphe 
Monod’s “La Femme” Paris. 1860.—M.] Lu¬ 
ther:—“Woman is weaker in body, more timid 
and less courageous than man, hence your treat¬ 
ment of her should be accordingly.” But as wo¬ 
man’s weakness is relative, man also being a 
weak, frail vessel, he, mindful of his own weak¬ 
ness, ought the more readily to sympathize with 
the weaker, t£ ywaiKzio okevel. » 

Giving honour as to those who are also 
fellow-inheritors of the grace of life, in 
order that your prayers be not hindered. 
— The second precept is: airovipovreg rififjv: to 
accord rd vbfjupov, what is due; rifjcfjv with refer¬ 
ence to ch. ii. 17. The honour due to them, ho¬ 
nourable treatment which implies also care for 
their bodily wants.—The reason of this esteem: 
they also are fellow-heirs of the graoe of life; 
this is a higher reason than the former, flowing 
from the natural relation of the sexes. Woman 
becomes man’s equal in virtue of the gift of the 
grace of life accorded to and hoped for by both. 
— (jvytdjipovdfioig. Griesbach and others* read 
ovynij]pov6[ioi> masculine ; this reading gives the 
same sense, but the former is preferable, for they 
are destined with other believers to inherit the 
kingdom of heaven, ical denotes the participation, 
cf. ch. i. 4.10.18; Rom. viii. 17; Eph. iii. 6; Heb. xi. 
9. The hypothesis is that both husband and wife 
are believers, or if either part be as yet unbe¬ 
lieving, it may become believing.— 

X&ptf =x6p l(J p a , the gracious gift of life, of eter¬ 
nal life beginning here and consummated above, 
ci. Gal. iii. 28. Others explain: grace commu¬ 
nicating life, or life given out of grace, i. flow¬ 
ing from it .—elg rd /ir) ekk&ktec^oi. (Griesbach and 

others read fyKbirreoOcu = to be interrupt¬ 

ed, lamed). This expression is used of the pru¬ 
ning, outting down and tearing up of trees, hence 
to cut off [to out off occasion .—M. j, to hinder, 
render ineffectual. Common and private prayer, 
its power and effect are hindered, where such es¬ 
teem is wanting, for prayer, in order to be effec¬ 
tual, exaots a reconciled mind, MaU. v. 23; vi. 
14; 1 Tim. ii. 8; 1 Jno, iii. 21. [“Cum vir et uxor 

non sunt bene Concordes , minus possunt oratione va- 
care et eorum orationes sunt minus ezaudibiles .” 
Lyra.—M.]. Roos: “ There is no room for prayer 
that may be answered where the husband de¬ 
spises and tyrannizes his wife and where a mar¬ 
riage is marred by discord.” Grotius: “Harsh 


treatment leads to insult and strife, which hinder 
the power and efficacy of prayer.” Mtt xviii. 19; 
Sir. xxv. 1. Wiesinger: “The consciousness of 
having sinned against the hope of salvation forces 
itself as an obstruction between God and him who 
prays, and thus bars the way of prayer.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The conjugal state is not a human-Divine 
KrtoiQ, like the secular rule, ch. ii. 13, but insti¬ 
tuted by God Himself, Gen. ii. 18.24; Matt. xix. 
5; it is a relation of life adapted even to the 
royal priesthood, to the holy people of God’s 
possession, in which they are to show forth the 
praises (virtues) of Him who has called us out 
of darkness into His marvellous light, oh. ii. 9. 
On the other hand, we ought not to deny the ex¬ 
istence of a pure celibacy; so Thiersch. 

2. Although the necessity of the wife obeying 
the husband is recognized outside of Christianity, 
the equality of husband and wife, in virtue of 
Divine appointment and grace, were altogether 
unknown; hence there is every where (i. a, out¬ 
side of Christendom) a great degradation of the 
female sex. “Christianity,” observes Steiger, 
“is equi-distant from the moral degradation of 
the female sex, which the Mohammedans and 
Rabbis would almost deprive of immortality, and 
from the secular exaltation and deification, 
which, especially since the middle ages, has been 
defended as Christian by those who confounded 
Germanism with Christianity, while it secured to 
woman anything but happiness. 

8 . Peter, defining prayer as the centre and 
support of conjugal life, takes as lofty a concep¬ 
tion of the matrimonial covenant as Paul, al¬ 
though the Pauline idea that the marriage of 
Christians is a figure of the relation of Christ to 
His Church does not occur in Peter (cf. Eph. 5). 

4. True love in the conjugal state depends up¬ 
on and is rooted in mutual esteem; where this is 
wanting, the conjugal state is shaken at its very 
foundation; but it is not only esteem of the per¬ 
sonal qualities and excellencies of either part, 
but also, and chiefly, the appreciation flowing 
from the thought: Thy partner, like thyself, is a 
child of God, purchased with the same precious 
blood of Christ, and called, like thyself to be an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. 


HO MILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

There must be some special reason why wives 
are reminded of their duties before the husbands, 
and charged with obedience as their principal 
and foremost task.—Christian wives need not ask, 
which husbands must we obey? The direction 
is unmistakable: your own husbands; conse¬ 
quently, also unbelieving, harsh, and wayward 
husbands.—Noble art!—to be silent with the 
mouth, and to speak in the life. Augustine tells 
of Monica, his mother, that she spoke of Christ 
to her husband by her feminine virtues, and that, 
after having borne his violence without a mur¬ 
mur or complaint, she gained him at the dose of 
his life to Christ, without deploring in the be¬ 
liever what she had suffered at his hands as an 
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unbeliever.— Vie. 2. There is often a veil before 
the eyes of a hard husband; doubt not that it 
can be removed, so that he may admiringly look 
upon the mystery of a profoundly-Christian 
mind, and with melted heart fall down at the 
feet of Jesus.—Fondness of rule and dress is a 
bad propensity, which is sometimes found even 
in Christian wives.—The proud daughters of Eve 
may see themselves reflected, as in a mirror, in 
Isaiah iii.—What is the heavenly bridal array of 
the believing daughters of Sarah?—Where hope 
in God is firmly established, no evil can terrify 
ns.—It is the greatest calamity of wedded life to 
see prayer hindered and room given to Asmodeus 
[the devil matrimonial or disturber of married 
life.—M.].—How do husband and wife walk in 
the light of Divine truth?—It is the greatest folly 
if husbands act the part of tyrants to their wives. 

Starke: —Although wives should mainly fear 
God that they may shun evil and do good, yet 
ought they to fear their husbands also, that is, 
not only to give them no cause for suspicion and 
jealousy by unseemly speech, behaviour or works, 
Prov. viL 10, but they should also make it their 
study to please them.—Holy women, influenced by 
the Holy Spirit, will observe the proper medium 
in dress, cf. Est ii. 16; Gen. xxiv. 22; Rom. xii. 
2. —Are you astonished to see persons covered 
with gold and pearls, with jewels and similar 
vanities? Rest assured that a believing soul, 
resplendent in virtues, is far more gloriouB and 
pleasant to God and His angels, Ps. xlv. 14. 
15.—The most respectable dress! Is it to be this ? 
You say, it does not suit me, it is old, and makes 
no show. Well, that depends upon whom you 
want to please: God?—if so, it should be glo¬ 
rious, but inward; or the devil, the prince of this 
world?—then you need not care for Peter or 
Christ, dress after your own fashion, Prov. vii. 
10.—As the Old and the New Testaments have only 
one Messiah, one faith, one hope and one charity, 
•o they have only one inward soul-ornament, 
Acts xv. 11; Is. lxi. 10.—Wives may lessen or 
increase the cares of their husbands, Prov. xxxi. 
12.—If a husband and wife do not live after 
God’s ordinance, their prayers and worship are 
utter vanity and loss, 1 Tim. ii. 8 . 

[Leighton: — Vrr. 1. “The common spring of 
all mutual duties on both sides is supposed to be 
love: that peculiar conjugal love that makes them 
one, will infase such sweetness into the authority 
of the husband and obedience of the wife, as 
will make their lives harmonious, like the sound 
of a weU-tuned instrument; whereas without 
that, having such an universal interest in all 
their affairs, they cannot escape frequent contests 
and discords, which is a sound more unpleasant 
than the jarring of untuned strings to an exact 
ear.”—M.], 

[Publius Strus : — Casta ad tirum matrona 
parendo xmptrat. The submissive wife rules by 
obedience.—M.] 

[Jay:—Veb. 2. Chaste conversation implies 
“diffidence, the blushings of reserve, the tremu¬ 
lous retiring of modesty, the sensation that comes 
from the union of innocence and danger, the 
prudence which keeps far from the limits of per¬ 
mission, the instinctive vigilance which discerns 
danger afar off, the caution which never allows 


the enemy to approach near enough even to re¬ 
connoitre.”—M.] 

[Leighton: — With fear .—“Fearing the least 
stain of chastity, or the very least 'appearance 
of any thing not suiting with it. It iB delicate, 
timorous grace, afraid of the least air, or shadow 
of any thing that hath but a resemblance of 
wronging it, in carriage, or speech, or apparel, 
as follows in the 3d and 4th verses.”—M.] 

[Plutarch:—Ver. 3. Conjug. Prsecep . c. 26. 
“An ornament, as Crates said, is that which 
adorns. The proper ornament of a woman is 
that which becomes her best. This is neither 
gold, nor pearls, nor scarlet, but those things 
which are an evident proof of gravity, regularity 
and modesty.” The wife of Phocion, a celebrated 
Athenian general, receiving a visit frbm a lady 
who was elegantly adorned with gold and jewels, 
and her hair with pearls, took occasion to call 
the attention of her guest to the elegance and 
costliness of her dress; “My ornament,” said 
the wife of Phocion, “is my husband, now for 
the twentieth year general of the Athenians.” 
Plutarch in Vit. Phoc. — Plato De Repub.: — 
“Behaviour and not gold is the ornament of a 
woman. To courtesans, these things, jewels and 
ornaments, are advantageous to their catching 
more admirers; but for a woman who wishes to 
enjoy the favour of one man, good behaviour is 
the proper ornament, and not dresses. And you 
should have the blush upon your countenance, 
which is the sign of modesty, instead of paint; 
and worth and sobriety, instead of gold and em¬ 
eralds.” 

The sense of antiquity on this subject was very 
strong. Clemens Alex. Psedag. Lib. 8 , cap. 4, 
says: “The women that wear gold, plait their 
hair, paint their faces, have not the image of 
God in the inward man, but in lieu of ft, a for¬ 
nicating and adulterous soul.” The Apostolical 
Constitutions , Lib. 1, cap. 8, 8 , forbid women to 
wear exquisite garments fitted to deceive, or gold 
rings upon their fingers, because all these things 
are signs of whoredom. Jamblichus in Vita 
Pythag ., Lib. 1, cap. 31, p. 166, maintains “that 
no free women wore gold, but whores only.”— 
An inquiry into the sources from which false 
hair, now so generally worn by women, is pro¬ 
cured, might possibly abolish this vicious and un¬ 
christian fashion.—M.] 

[Leighton: —Vv. 8 . 4. “The soul fallen from 
God hath lost its true worth and beautyand 
therefore it basely descends to these mean things, 
to serve and dress the body, and take share with 
it of its unworthy borrowed ornaments, while it 
has lost and forgotten God, and seeks not after 
Him, knows not that He alone is the beauty and 
ornament of the soul, Jer. ii. 32, and His Spirit 
and the grace of it, its rich attire, here particu¬ 
larly specified in one excellent grace; and it 
holds true in the rest.”—M.] 

[Philip Henry: — “Besides this” (secret 
prayer) “he and his wife constantly prayed to¬ 
gether morning and evening, and never, if they 
were together at home or abroad, was it inter¬ 
mitted; and, from his own experience of the 
benefit of this practice, he would take all oppor¬ 
tunities to recommend it to those in that relation, 
as conducing very much to the comfort of it, and 
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their furtherance in that which he would often ! 
say is the great duty of yoke-fellows, and that 
is ‘to do all they can to help one another to 
heaven.’ He would say that this duty of hus¬ 
bands and wires praying together is intimated in 
that of the Apostle, 1 Pet. iii. 7, where they are 
exhorted to live as heirs of the grace of life, that 
their prayers (especially their prayers together) 
be not hindered; that nothing may be done to 
hinder them from praying together, nor to hinder 
them in it, nor to spoil the success of their pray¬ 
ers. This sanctifies the relation, and fetches in 
a blessing on it, makes the comforts of it more 
sweet, and the cares and crosses of it more easy, 
and is an excellent means of preserving and in¬ 
creasing love in the relation. Many to whom he 
had recommended the practice of this duty have 
blessed God for him, and for his advice concern¬ 
ing it.”— An Account of the Life and Death of Mr. 
Philip Henry , by hie Son , p. 68, Lond., 1712, 
quoted by Bbown. —M.] 

[Gatakbb (quoted by Bbown): —“Let such 
married persons as God hath blessed in this 
kind” (by their being equally yoked in the best 
sense) “learn what cause they have to be thank¬ 
ful to God, either for other. Let the jars and 
discord that they see between other men and 
women mismatched, and the cross and cursed 
carriage of them, either toward other, together 
with the manifold annoyances and grievous mis¬ 
chiefs and inconveniences that ensue ordinarily 
thereupon, be a means to put them in mind of 
God’s great mercy and goodness toward them, 
and to make them more thankful to Him for the 
same. And since they have received either other 
from* God, let them therein show their thankful- | 
ness to God by endeavouring to bring either 
other nearer unto God, by helping either other 
forward in the good ways of God. Do either 
with other as Anna did with her son Samuel: as I 


she had him of God, so she bestowed him on God 
again: return each other again to God, and 
labour to return them better than they received 
them. The better they shall make each other, 
and the nearer they shall bring each other to 
God, the more good, through God’s goodness, 
shall they have either of other. The more 
and wife profit in the fear of God, the more com¬ 
fortably and contentedly shall they live together, 
the better shall it be for them both.” From “A 
Qood Wife Indeed.” The same author has also 
sermons entitled, “A Good Wife, God's Gift”, 
“ Marriage Prayer ”, and « Marriage Duties ”, 
which are well worth consulting.— Fobdtci’s 
Sermons to Young Women, in 2 vols., London, 
1794 (rare) are also very valuable.—M.] 

[Bp. Jebbmt Taylob: — (Marriage Ring): 
“ Marriage was ordained by God, instituted m 
paradise; the relief of a natural necessity, and 
the first blessing from the Lord. Marriage is a 
school and exercise of virtue. Here is the pro¬ 
per scene of piety and patience, of the duty of 
parents and the charity of relatives; here kind¬ 
ness is spread abroad, and love is united and 
made firm, as a centre. Marriage is the nursery 
of heaven, fills up the numbers of the elect, and 
hath in it the labours of love and the delicacies 
of friendship, the blessing of society and the 
union of hands and hearts. Marriage is the 
mother of the world, and preserves kingdoms, 
and fills cities, and churches, and heaven itself. 
Like the useful bee, marriage builds a house, 
and gathers sweetness from every flower, and 
labours, and unites into societies and republics, 
and sends out colonies, and feeds the world with 
delicacies, and obeys their king, and keeps or¬ 
der, and exercises many virtues, and promotes 
the interest of mankind, and is that state of good 
things to which God hath designed the present 
constitution of the world.”—M.] 


CHAPTER III. 8-17. 

Analysis : —Exhortations of Christians in general, irrespective of their civil and domestic relations, to godly behaviour 

before an ungodly and hostile world. 

8 Finally, be ye 1 all of one mind, having compassion one of another;* love as breth- 

9 ren, 8 be pitiful, 4 be courteous: 5 Not rendering evil for evil, or railing: 5 but contrari¬ 
wise 7 blessing; 8 knowing that ye are thereunto called, that ye should inherit a bless- 

10 ing. 9 For he that will 10 love life, and see good days, let him refrain his tongue from 

11 evil, and his lips that they speak no guile: 11 Let him eschew evil, 1 * and do good; let 

12 him seek peace, and ensue it. 18 For 14 the eyes of the Lord are over 15 the righteous, 
and his ears are open unto their prayers : 18 but the face of the Lord is against 17 them 

13 that do evil. And who is he that will harm you, if ye be followers 18 of that which is 

14 good ? But and if 19 ye suffer for righteousness' sake, happy* 0 are ye: and be not 

15 afraid of their terror,* 1 neither** be troubled; But** sanctify the Lord God* 4 in your 
hearts: and be ready always to give an answer* 5 to every man that asketh you a rea- 

16 son of 98 the hope that is in you, with meakness and fear: Having a good conscience; 
that, whereas* 7 they speak evil of you,* 8 as of evil doers, they may be ashamed that 

17 falsely accuse your good conversation in Christ.* 9 For it is better, if the will of God 
be so, that ye suffer for well doing than for evil doing. 80 
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Yene 8. p It Is better to retain in English the adjectival construction of the original, substituting being. in Italic*, 
instead of be ye.—M.l 

[* <rvp.na.9t l v=-eympathlsdng in grief and joy.—M.] 

1* A$o4—loving the brethren.—M.] 

L 4 • v*»Aayx*'°S literally of “ strong bowels,” i, e^ of great courage; compassionate, “ miserioordes eraa 
afflictot” —M.] 

[* rantivo<bp6vs 9 —humble-minded. The Textus Rec. has 6 tA<$^por«r fbr rareivd^poMr, bat 
Oriesbach, Tlschendorf, A. B. C., and many other Codd. read the latter, which forms a proper transition 
to the next verse. The German reads the former, which gives also a good sense. Quite a number of 
Codd. have both. The Cod. Sinait. has ramvobpovt t.—M.j 
Terse 0. PJ u Non malum pro malo in factit iryuriosis, nee maledictum pro maledicto in verbis contentions** Lyra.—M.l 
[t to vvarr 10 r 8i—naj rather on thecontrary; 61 renders the contrast more emphatic than d A Ad.—M.l 
[f vAoyov vr«r->bleeslng the evil doer and railer.—M.] 

[I «i66r«? is wanting in A. B. C. K., and many other Codd.—It is also omitted in Cod. Sin.—Lachmann, 
Tlschendorf and Alford reject it. Omitting c t 8 6r «r, render: M Because to this end (namely, Iva tit, 
Ao yiar « krfpovop^arfrt) ye were called.” — M.] 

P Blessing in general, not a specific one; omit, therefore, the Indefinite article. “ Qui cceleste regnum aH 
quando Kcrtditart debentilU sunt benedidi aejilii benedidionis , non solum passive ted etiam active, bene- 
axetionem spirihudem a Deo per/idem recipients et vieissim alUs ex cordate benediemtu .” Gerhard.—M.l 
Terse 10. [» eUui^he who desires; wiu is ambiguous.— M.l J 

P S6Av k— fraud, deceit. Alford lays stress on the force of the Aorists as referring to single occasions, or 

_v.„ l:r„_i-J- 1 .. u 1 ’ 


Ten© 11. 


better, perhaps, to the whole life considered as one fact.—M.] 

P* cxjcAc rdT** oi an b k a ko 0—let him turn away from evil, and so avoid it.—M.] 
p 81 <*£«t pursue; “ inquiratpacem ut rem absconditam et persequatur earn utrem 


rem fugitivam.” Glosea 


fn < v i—upon (in wrath).—M. 
Teise 18. H® iav row dyalov Cy A< 
-M.] ' 


interlincaris, quoted by Alford.—M.] 

Terse 12. P 4 o r t—because.—M.j 

P* i w i=upon (directed upon); so German, Tan EsS and Alfbrd.—M.j 
[*• 6 4 if <r i v— prayer, singular.—M.j 

•oral y 4nrtja6e=*lf ye be emulous of (or zealous for) that which is good? 

Ysrte 14. P» A A A * «t k aU-but tf even, cf. v. 1.—M.j 
f» fiaadpio t, not happy, but blessed.—M.J 

[ a $oftTl0r)T* d>6/3ov~*be not terrified by or with their terror, viz.: the terror with which they would fain 
fill you. “ Sicut stmmum malorum , qua lex minatur est cor paridum et formxdine plenum , Lev. xxvi. 
30; Dent, xxviii. 66, Ua maximum bonorum qum Christas nobispromeruit inane Evangelio offlart, est cor 
de gratia Dei certum aeproindt in omnibus adversis et periculis tranquiUum . Gerhard.—M.1 

P Second #4 v=—nor.—M.l 

Terse 16. * «*=»may rather, cf. ch. H. 28; Heb. ii. 0.—MJ 

te A. B. (Xy Cod. Sinait-, Lachmann, Tlschendorf and Alford read xptwrbv for ©«o w.—M.j 
*> iroipoi del npb thready always for.— M.j 

* ire pi—concerning. Translate the whole verse: “ Nay, rather sanctify Christ the Lord in your hearts, be¬ 
ing ready always for an answer to every man that asketh of you a reason concerning the hope in you, 
but with meekness and fear.”—M.j 

Tens 16. Per in the matter in which, cf. ch. ii. 12.—M.j 

P»A.C. K., Sinait. and others read KaraAaAoweiw; Tlschendorf and Alford, with B. and other minor 
M8S., KarakaksloBe with the omission of bpS»v xaitOTOisw.—M.j 

P Adopting the former reading, translate the whole verse: u Having a good conscience, that in the matter 
in which they speak against yon as evil doers, they who slander your good conversation in Christ may 
he ashamed.”—M.j 

Terse 17. [*> Translate, with greater conformity to the original, Hke the German: “ For It is better to suffer fbr doing 
well, if the Will of God should will it so, than for doing ill.” A. B. C. K. L. and other Codd., with 
Tlschendorf and Alford, road $ 4 Ao t for 6 i A «t, in Bee. and others.—M.j 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

[On the whole section.] —The Apostle has¬ 
tens to conclude the Epistle, but not without lay¬ 
ing down precepts for the conduct of Christians 
in general—irrespective of their social position 
—in their dealings with an ungodly world; he 
substantiates these general exhortations by indi¬ 
cating the feelings they ought to cherish before¬ 
hand the one toward the other. 

Tie. 8. Finally, all being of one mind, 
sympathizing, lowing the brethren, com¬ 
passionate, oonrteous (kind). —rd rk7jyg, 

adverbial Accusative, introduces the third main 
division, and conclusion of the Epistle.—[Oecu- 
mtnins supplies the following connection: rl 
Xti \6io7uoyel(r&ai ; axtof ir&ot typi. tovto yap 
rt/jof teal TTpbc tovto iraotv 6 otcdiroc bfopg rrjg ounj- 
pfof, mu tovto v6poq ndotv ay&trr ^.—M.] —Spfypuv 
*=6p6vooc from Qpfyv, of one mind, agreeing in 
manner of thinking, so as to pursue one end, and 
to make choice of one way, cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 11; 
Phil, it 2. 

[Robert Hall:—“Could we indulge the hope 
that snch a state of things (*. «., oneness of 
mind) was likely soon to establish itself, we 
should hail the dawn of a brighter day, and con¬ 
sider it aa a nearer approach to the. ultimate tri¬ 


umph of the Church than the annals of time 
have yet recorded. In the accomplishment of 
our Lord’s prayer, that all His people may be 
one, men would behold a demonstration of the 
Divinity of His mission, which the most impious 
could not resist, and behold in the Church a 
peaceful haven inviting them to retire from the 
tossings and perils of this unquiet ocean, to a 
sacred enclosure, a sequestered spot, which the 
storms and tempests of the world were not per. 
mitted to invade.”—M.J 
ovfnra&elsy the disposition which enters into an¬ 
other’s weal or woe, joys with the joying, and 
weeps with the weeping, Rom. xii. 16; 1 Cor. 
xii. 25; Heb. xiii. 8. Always to see in the suf¬ 
ferings of others only a judicial or pedagogical 
element, is contrary to the mind of Christ 
[Christian sympathy refutes also La Rochefau- 
coult’s slander of human nature, that man always* 
sees in the sufferings of others something not al¬ 
together displeasing.—M.] 

$i%&de74>oi, cf. ch. i. 22; iv. 8; v. 9; Rom. xii. 
10 .— eiiTTr/MyxvoCi brave, courageous, then also 
tender-hearted, compassionate, as here. This 
quality, like that which follows, has already a 
bearing on our conduct in relation to the world. 
— <ptX6fpov, kind in thought and deed, benevolent 
to every body. 

[Leighton: — This courteousness which the 
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Apostle recommends is not satisfied with what 
goes no deeper than words or gestures. That is 
sometimes, the upper garment of malice, saluting 
him aloud in the morning whom they are under¬ 
mining all the day, and sometimes, though more 
innocent, it may be troublesome merely by the 
rain affectation and excess of it; and even this 
becomes not a wise man, much less a Christian; 
an over-studying or acting of this is a token of 
emptiness, and is below a solid mind. Nor is it 
that graver and wiser way of external, plausible 
deportment, which fully answers this word. That 
is the outer half, indeed, but the thing itself is a 
radical sweetness in the temper of the mind, that 
spreads itself into a man's words and actions; 
and this not merely natural (a gentle, kind dis¬ 
position, which is, indeed, a natural advantage 
which some have), but spiritual, from a new na¬ 
ture descended from heaven, and so in its orig¬ 
inal nature it far excels the others, supplies it 
where it is not, and doth not only increase it 
where it is, but elevates it above itself, renews 
it, and sets a more excellent stamp upon it. See 
note in Appar. Crit., above.— M.1 

Vkb. 9. Not rendering evil for evil, or 
railing for jailing, nay, rather on the con¬ 
trary, blessing, because ye know that to 
this end. ye were called. —The Apostle, by 
recommending abstinence from every kind of re¬ 
venge, and the love of our enemies, follows the 
express declarations of the Saviour; this is also 
evident from the reason on which he grounds the 
exhortation. Matt. v. 89, etc.; Lke. vi. 27, etc.; 
cf. Rom. xii. 17; 1 Thess. v. 16; 1 Pet ii. 28; 
Lke. vi. 28.— evTuoyelv, the direct contrast of ren¬ 
dering evil for evil and railing for railing. To 
bless, to desire good, and to show it in word and 
deed, even as the blessing of God is a reality. 
The word implies, according to Calov, every kind 
of temporal and eternal benefits, especially the 
latter. [See note in Appar. Crit, above.—M.] 
—eiQ rovro, vi*.: to blessing, do not join to Iva, 
cf. ch. ii. 12. [On the other hand, see note in 
Appar. Crit, above.—M.]— ktOJfirjre, as disciples 
of Jesus, and children of God, vou are destined 
to be the light and the salt of the world, and to 
exert a beneficent influence on it, Matt v. 18.14. 

That ye should inherit blessing. —The 
idea implied in these words is: as ye sow, so ye 
shall reap, as ye work, so shall be the recom¬ 
pense, Matt vii. 2; v. 7; x. 82; Lke. vi. 88 . 
[See note in Appar. Crit, above.—M.]— Kfypo- 
vofJfmrre refers, however, to the free grace in the 
distribution of the recompense, that it is ‘ a re¬ 
ward of grace, then to the title of the Sonship, 
and constant possession, Matt xxv. 84. Chry¬ 
sostom:—“Fire is not extinguished with fire, 
but with water; likewise wrong and hatred, not 
with retaliation, but with gentleness, humility 
and kindness."—Gerhard:—“Believers, if they 
are offended, should recollect that God has not 
covered them with His curse, although they de¬ 
serve it just as much as others, but has blessed 
them with all heavenly blessing."—Weller:— 
“Your lot is better than that of the ungodly. 
God has called you to the inheritance of heaven, 
that you might be the children of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ, and become the sharers of the 
Divine nature. On the other hand, the ungodly 
are rejeoted from the presence of God, and ex¬ 


cluded from that heavenly inheritance." [Chris¬ 
tian revenge is to forgive and forget injuries, and 
to bury them.in love. 

The sandal tree perfamea, when riven. 

The axe that laid it low. 

Let him that hopes to be forgiven 
Forgive and bless his foe. 

Cf. Prov. xxv. 22; Rom. xii. 20.—M.] 

Vbr. 10. For he who desireth to love life 
— that they apeak no guile. —The exhorta¬ 
tion to humble conduct, and the love of enemies 
is now substantiated by citations from the Old 
Testament. These embody the truth that such 
conduct assures us of the protection, the gracious 
regard and blessing of God. The Apostle quotes, 
without any material change, from Psalm xxxiv. 
v. 18 to v. 18, the second person being changed 
into the third in verses 18-15. Only v. 18 varies 
somewhat frdm the LXX., which reads: 6 diXuv 
£cj#v, ayairuv tdelv, while here we have: 6 

Oefajv lufyv ayan$v not \6 eIv fjfikpcu;. Bengel says, 
“ that the Apostle adds new salt, saying: Who 
really and truly loves life, who is so thoroughly 
in earnest about this love that he fulfils its de¬ 
mands." It seems better, however, to put a com. 
ma after C as in the LXX. “ Whoso desireth 
to live, and to love and see good days." The al¬ 
teration may have been made with reference to 
those sayings of Christ which advert to a false 
love of life, Matt x. 89; xvi. 26; Mark viiL 86; 

Lke. xvii. 88; Jno. xii. 26.—iltO , of 

T T 

experience and enjoyment.— ira(/ecv=to make an 
end of, to allay, to stop, hinder, keep back from 
a thing. “ The expression pre-supposes the nat¬ 
ural unruliness of the tongue and its wild, nat¬ 
ural impulse to evil." Wiesinger. [“ Calvin 
“ Prtmum notai , gum lingua vitia cavenda tint, 
nemps ne contumeliosi ac petutantes smut: ddnde 
ns fraudulenti ac dupliccs. Bine ad facta descendit, 
ns quern laedamus , vel ns cut inferamus damnum .”— 
M.1— X tL ^ j n airrov. (Lachmann and Tischendorf 
omit airrov). — rov pr) XaAfyrai is governed by &t6. 
Winer, p. 278.— 66ioc denotes acting the deceiver 

or hypocrite; , cf. Jas. i. 26. David, in 

this verse, refers primarily to temporal life and 
experience, so does Peter. 

Veil 11. Let him turn away from evil — 
and pursue it. —buddy etv =to bend out or from, 
turn away from, shun, avoid, decline, Rom. iii. 
12; xvi. 17; Is. i. 16. 17; Rom. xii. 9.—for«v= 
dihutv elsewhere, 1 Thess. v. 16; Rom. xii. 18. 
[See note in Appar. Crit—M.] 

Ver. 12. Because the eyes of the Lord 
are upon the righteous, etc.—The reason is 
now given why those who act upon the preceding 
exhortation may cherish the hope of life and good 
days, and the contrary is stated.— bq&aXpol and 
irpbauirov are here in antithesis, the one denoting 
the gracious regarding of God, the other His look 

in anger.— Kbpu>$= fTVP not Christ but the 

Father, cf. Jas. v. 4.— hri not = against, as it has 
not this meaning. Understand: are directed. 
“ We are wont to look with a severe eye on those 
with whom we are angry.” Bengel:—“Anger 
excites the entire human countenance, love bright¬ 
ens the eyes." cf. 2 Sam. xxii. 28; Lev. xvii. 10 
xx. 6; Ps. lxviii. 8. 
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Vie. 18. And who is he that—if ye be 
emulous of that which is good ?—Inference 
drawn from the gracious regard of God directed 
upon the righteous, riq saxLcuv, who will be able 
to harm you, who will be suffered to injure you? 
ot Is. L 9; Rom. viii. 88 . The sense is not: 
Nobody will have any mind to harm you. Peter, 
at least, knew the world differently and his Mas¬ 
ter had foretold differently, ch. ii 12.16. 18; iii. 
9; Matt. x. 24; Mk. x. 44; Jno. xiii. 16. The 
passage supplies therefore no new reason for 

E bleness and holiness.— tuptjral tov aya&ov. 
nann, Tischendorf [and Alford with A. B. 
i others.—M.], read ^fjXuraii that is the 
more diffioult reading. FronmQller) \frj7uutroX is 
better sustained ana yields a better sense than 
lufoiroi, which later reading Alford supposes to 
hare come in from 8 Jno. 11.—M.l. fupijraX is 
elsewhere only applied to persons, here it is ap¬ 
plied to the abstract rd aya&6v, because the pood 
as personified in Christ is tbs point of reference, 
c t Tit ii. 14; 8 Jno. 11. 

Via. 14. Bat if even ye saffer— be not 
terrified with their terror nor be troubled, 
—But although God should not prevent your suf¬ 
fering, as indeed some of you have been already 
visited with suffering, ch. iv. 12.17. 19; v. 9.10, 
ye are nevertheless blessed if ye suffer on account 
of righteousness, as Christ says. Matt. v. 10.— 
ei with the Optative denotes subjective possibility, 
without any reference to definite time. Winer, 
f. 809. [Augustine: martyram facit non poena ted 
uaua. —M.1.— 6ucaiooinnjv; cf. ch. ii. 24, not only 
the confession of the truth, but right and holy 
thinking and living, well-doing in general, of. v. 
11.18.17; ii 20; Matt. v. 20; vi. 88 , There is 
no reason for seeking here the Pauline idea of 
faoioofo?.— pajcdpioi sc. hark cf. ch. i. 9; iv. 18; 
Job v. 17. [Bengel: “Ne hoc quidem tritam beatam 
fobie auferL, tmmo potius auget .”—M.l. —rbv 6k 
i&fiw abrOv sc. of evil-doers, v. 12. This is a ci¬ 
tation from Is. viiL 12. 18. <p6(kv may be taken 
actively of the terror which they cause, cf. Job 
iii- 25; Ps. xci. 6 , or passively of the fear with 
which they are seised. In Is. viii. 12. 18, the 
word seems to have a passive sense, here an active 
one. Be not afraid of the terror which they in¬ 
spire, and do not suffer yourself to be discon¬ 
certed. [But see note in Appar. Crit. above.— 
M.j. TapaxOrjrz, a climax, to become confused, 
disconcerted, troubled. 

Vie. 15. Nay, rather sanctify God the 
Lord in your hearts. —ttiptop 6k rdv Qedv dytd- 

9 <m $ to adore God as the Holy One, 

to acknowledge His holiness in thought, word and 
deed. Mtt. vi. 9. Calvin:—“If we are convinced 
from the depth of our soul that the promised help 
of God is all-suffioient, we shall be most effectually 
ormed against all fear.” Confession, being the 
outer sanctification, must be united to the inner 
sanctification; hence the exhortation which fol¬ 
lows cf. Rom. x. 10; Matt. x. 82. [I have adopted 
Is Appar. Crit. the reading tcbpiov 6k tov *purrdv. 
M.] 

Being ready always for an answer— 
hope^ in yon. — hrupoi 6k (Lachmann omits &; 
then tToiftoi would define the sanctification). But 
forget not that freedom from the fear of man does 
sot exclude but include responsibility. The 


Christian, say 8 Steiger, is not bound to account 
for his faith to any scoffer or such like (Matt. vi. 
7), but to every man asking reasons, cf. ch. iv. 
6 ; Rom. xiv. 12; Heb. xiii. 17; Acts xxiv. 14 etc.; 
xxvi. 6 etc.— hnoikjoyia, a defence, an apology, no 
learned theories but a brief account of the Per¬ 
son in whom we believe, of the testimony cn whioh, 
and the reasons why we believe, and of the hope 
which this belief warrants us to cherish. Cor¬ 
nelius:—“Peter demands an answer, not a dis¬ 
putation.”—Join iravrl to dnoXoylav. — irepl rife iv 
vuXv iXirldoq. We have already seen, especially in 
the opening of the Epistle, ch. i. 8 ; cf. i. 18, that 
hope, in the Apostle’s view, is the real centre of 
the Christian life. It is the end of regeneration, 
the sum-total of all the blessings of salvation, the 
kernel of the whole of Balvation. The primitive 
Christians were often persecuted for their hope 
in the salvation of the Messiah. Every believer 
should become thoroughly assured of the reasons 
for this hope. Christian faith and the hope 
founded on it, must attain such vital strength in 
our inmost heart (b vpiv) as to be able to become 
a counterpoise to the lust and fear of the world. 
[Luther:— “In persecutione oportet not habere spem: 
ei ratio spet exigitur , oportet nos habere verbum .” 
Bengel:— “Spes Christianorum ssepe commovit alios 
ad percontandum.” Didymus says: “Here is a 
caution to those who imagine that it is enough for 
us to lead what is called a moral life , without a 
sound foundation of Christian faith; and here is a 
special admonition to the Clergy, to be able to 
solve doubts and remove difficulties which may 
perplex their people, and to stop the mouths of 
gainsayers (Tit. i. 11) and render a satisfactory 
reason of whatever they do, or teach .”—M.] 

Tee. 16. With meekness and fear, hawing 
a good oonsoienoe.— [The German version, 
following the Vulgate, begins v. 16 with but with 
meekness, etc. —M.l. perd irpatrjjro f. (Lachmann, 
Tischendorf [and Alford, following A. B. C. and 
many others.—M.], insert alM before psra); the 
sense being—“provided” [or as Alford explains 
“ready, but not over ready.”—M.J, cf. ch. iii. 4, 
free from haughtiness, scorn and bitterness in the 
consciousness of truth and with the desire to con¬ 
vince .—fdpov in respect of God, whose cause we 
should not prejudice. [Alford defines <f>6pov “ pro¬ 
per respect for man and humble reverence of 
God.”—M.]. Luther.—“Then must ye not an¬ 
swer with proud words and state your cause with 
a defiance and with violence, as if you would tear 
up trees, but with such fear and humility as if 
ye stood before the judgment-seat of God,—so 
shouldest thou stand in fear, and not rely on thy 
own strength, but on the word and promise of 
Christ.” Matt. x. 19; 1 Cor. ii. 8 . —aweldrjatv 
ixovres not coordinated with, but subordinated to 
hotpot . Harless:—“Only he is able to defend 
his Christian hope with full assurance, who has 
kept in a good conscience, as in a good vessel, the 
grace he has received.” cf. ch. ii. 19. A good con¬ 
versation is the most telling apology before slan¬ 
derers. [Calvin:—“ quia parum auctorilatis habet 
sermo absque vita, ideo fidei professions bonam con - 
scientiam adjungit. —M.] 

That in the matter in which they apeak 
against yon as evil-doers, they who slan¬ 
der your good conversation in Christ, may 
be ashamed.— Iva b £.— You were not only 
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called to bless jour enemies, but to become a 
blessing to them in putting them to shame, and 
if possible, to win them. cf. oh. ii. 12.19. brrjpt- 
dSetv, to use hard words, abusive and haughty 
Conduct in order to terrify and so to coerce any 
one. It denotes greater hostility than KaraXaXio, 
eh. ii. 12 .— r^v hyaBrjv h X/wcry avaarpoffp, see 
eh. ii. 12; L 16. Join kv Xpurrfi to hvaorpoffjv not 
to ayadfjv. A conversation led in communion with 
Christ, looking up to Him, in His strength and 
with His help. They slander your good conver¬ 
sation, u e. t you on account of your good conver¬ 
sation. This is to give prominence to the folly 
of their detraction, which sooner or later must 
become manifest to themselves. 

Vkb. 17. For it is better to suffer for doing 
well, if the will of God should will it so, 
then for doing ilL —spelrrov ydp. In no event 
will you escape suffering. Peter now meets, as 
Gerhard observes, the objection: “I should not 
take it so hard, if I had merited it*’ He says: 
Is it not better to suffer for doing well than for 
doing ill ?—Kpelrrov denotes that which^s more 
advantageous, deserves the preference; of. ch. ii. 
19. Grotius:—“This is what Socrates said to 
his wife without being instructed, as we Chris¬ 
tians are, respecting the right way and whither it 
leads .”—-el diXot (The teztus ree. reads OiXei; but 
Tischendorf [following A. B. C. K. L. and others. 
—M.l prefers the Optative.), cf. ch. iii. 14, if and 
as often as it may be His wilL cf. Mtt xviii. 
14; xxvi. 89. 42; 1 Cor. iv. 19; Jas. iv. 16; 1 
Peter L 6 ; iv. 19.—-[ei $t%oi rd diXtjfsa rov Oedv si 
placuerit volvntati dwinm, OiXtipa meaning the will 
itself, and OiXetv the operation of the will (like 
the stream streams ,—the river flows, etc.,) cf. Jas. 
iii. 4, see Winer, p. 627.—M.].— Bihjua, this will 
is known from what happens to us. [Luther:— 
“Go on in faith and love; if the cross comes, take 
it; if it comes not, do not seek it”— M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The above warnings against self-revenge 
and exhortations to love our enemies are nqt pe¬ 
culiar to Christianity. They are already fbund 
in the Old Testament, and Christianity simply 
enforces them by new and stronger motives. Stei¬ 
ger:—“The frequent'warnings against self-re¬ 
venge found in this Epistle, seem to have also an 
individual origin in the vehemence peculiar to 
Peter and in his holy dread of actions similar to 
that in the case of Malchus.” 

2. The exhortation to fear God, which occurs 
repeatedly in this Epistle, is characteristic of the 
Petrine doctrine. This enforcing of fear, although 
more peculiar to thd economy of the Law than to 
that of the Gospel, is equally necessary under the 
dispensation of the New Testament, and few Chris¬ 
tians will be found who are past it. “As the dif¬ 
ference of tropes (German, “Lehrtropen ”) has al¬ 
ways a providential signification for different in¬ 
dividualities and degrees of development of the 
Christian life, so it is the case here.” Weiss. 

8 . The manner in which Peter refers to the 
sufferings of his contemporary fellow-believers 
supplies us with hints as to the date of this Epistle. 

4.. To draw from v. 14 the inference that in the 
opinion of Peter it is possible to acquire and 


merit heaven on aoeottnt of righteousness, would 
be a great mistake; no, only the assurance of 
salvation and the degree of glory depend upon 
suffering for Christ’s sake and suffering with Him 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Beams of the glory of God which shine forth 
from the character of believers.—The blessing 
attitude of Christians in a hostile world.—The 
dignity and blessing of the cherished cross.— 
Are we permitted to love life and to desire good 
days?—Of true and false peace.—The flaming 
eye of God upon evil-doers.—The Christian's 
watchword; nobody is hurt but by himself (Chry¬ 
sostom has written a work on this subject).—The 
secret of being blessed in suffering—a good con¬ 
science, the shield and protection of believers. 

Starks :—Try thyself—whether thou art of 
such a mind, v. 8 . Mich. vL 8 .—All the members 
of the body are ready by sympathy to lighten the 
Bufferings of the suffering members.—C&nst thou 
requite evil with good ? Try thyself; if thorn sit 
able, thou art a child of God, if not, it is idle con¬ 
ceit, Matt. v. 46.—There is no member of the body 
with which man is more likely and more ready 
to sin than with the tongue; hence we should 
carefully reflect upon what we speak and how we 
speak, Jas. iii. 6 . 6 ; Prov. xvi. 26; xvii. 27; Sir. 
xxii. 88 .—Peace is rare game, in the diligent par- 
suit of which every Christian ought to be a quick 
huntsman, Prov. xv. 18; xxv. 16; 2 Cor. xiii. 11 
—Nothing is more likely to move ub to a holy 
conversation than the constant and lively recol¬ 
lection that the eyes and ears of God are ever 
around ns. If this eannot fill a man with holy 
dread, he denies God in deed, though he confess 
Him in words, Deut. vi. 18.—Although the godly 
do not cry with their mouth, they cry to God 
with their heart, Ps. xxxiv. 16-18. The world 
is enraged, Satan shows his teeth, it rains ene¬ 
mies: should this make thee alarmed, thou who 
lovest God ? Hast thou not a Father who is al¬ 
mighty, and a King who is the Conqueror of sfi 
His enemies? Shall men, vile dust and ashes tt 
they are, or hell itself then be able to hurt a hair 
of thy head unless He permit it? Be therefore 
courageous! the Lord be with thee; come hither, 
sword of the Lord and Gideon, Ps. lvi. 12.—The 
ungodly who persecutes the saint* runs against 
a wall of iron and breaks his head, Jer. xx. 11. 
—The strength and joyftilness of fhith in heavy 
sufferings and persecutions differs altogether from 
self-made stoical insensibility and hard-hearted- 
ness.—The heart is a timid thing; at the least 
stirring of a cross-wind [so the German.—M.] it 
begins to tremble as the leaves of trees. But do 
right, and, fear not the devil, Heb. xi. 27.—The 
ornament of Christ's true bride is within, Ps. xhr. 
10; Lke. xvii. 20.—A judicious physician makes 
great allowance for a delirious patient—do thou 
the same for those who err, Gal. vi. 1.—Silent* 
is sometimes better than speaking, Matt, xxvii. 
12. 14; Col. iv. 6. 6; Prov. xxvi. 4. 6 .—Nobody 
should cause his own sufferings; but those which 
God imposes everybody should bear with patieoce, 
Lam. iii. 26. 28.—To suffer innocently is the ho¬ 
nour, but to suffer for sin is the shame of Chris 
tians, Ch. iv. 16; Matt. v. 11. 
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Lisoo:—Christian feeling in evil times.—The 
all-conquering power of faith and love of the 
shams of Christ’s kingdom.—-The art of provi¬ 
ding good days for one’s self. 

Stub:—G ood days without sorrow and tribu¬ 
lation from without are not good for us, but would 
be the greatest misfortune to our souls. 

Stafdt: —Direction for good days; 1. How we 
should live inwardly; 2. How we should live out¬ 
wardly; 3. How we should live upwardly. 

V. Hbrbbboxb:— 1. What is following Christ? 
2. What reasons have we to do it cheerfully and 
readily? 

[Luqhtok: Vml 8.—Men having so many dis¬ 
putes about religion in their heads, and no life of 
religion in their hearts, fall into a conceit that 
all is but juggling, and the easiest way is, to be¬ 
lieve nothing; and these agree with any or rather 
with none. Sometimes it is from a profane super¬ 
cilious disdain of all these things, and many there 
be of these, of Gallio’s temper, that care for none 
of these things and that account all questions in 
religion, as he did, but matter of words and names. 
And by this all religions may agree together; but 
it were not a natural union by the active heat of 
the spirit, but a confusion rather, by the want of 
it: not a knitting together, but a freezing together, 
is cold congregates all bodies how heterogeneous 
Never, sticks, stones and water; but heat makes 
first a separation of different things and then 
unites those that are of the same nature.—Beware 
of two extremes that often cause divisions, 1. Cap¬ 
tivity to custom; 2. Affectation of novelty.—The 
aesles of Leviathan, as Luther expresses it, are 
linked together; shall not the Lord’s followers be 
one in Him ? They unite to undermine the peace 
of the Church, shall not the godly join their pray¬ 
ers to countermine them?—Says one : “Nothing 
truly shows a spiritual man so much, as the deal¬ 
ing with another man’s sin.”—Sin broke all to 
pieces, man from God and one from another. 
Christ’s work in the world was union, —The friend¬ 
ships of the world, the best of them, are but tied 
with chains of glass, but this fraternal love of 
Christians is a golden chain, both more precious, 
and more strong and lasting; the others are 
worthless and brittle.—The roots of plants are 
hid under ground, so that themselves are not seen, 
bat they appear in their branches and flowers 
ind fruits, which argue there is a root and life 
in them; thus the graoes of the Spirit, planted in 
the soul, though themselves invisible, yet disco¬ 
ver their being and life in the tract of a Chris¬ 
tian's life, his words and actions, and the frame 
of his carriage. . . Faith worketh by love, so then 
where this root is, these roots will spring from it 
and discover it, pity and courtesy.—He whom 
the Lord loads most with his richest gifts, stoops 
lowest, as pressed down with the weight of them; 
the free love of God humbles the heart most to 
which it is most manifested. 

Ybb. 9. One man’s sin cannot procure privi¬ 
lege to another to sin in that or the like kind. If 
another has broken the bonds of allegiance to 
God and charity to tbee, yet thou art not the less 
tied by the same bonds still. 

Vbb. 11. We may pursue peace among men and 
°ot overtake it; we may use all good means and 
fall abort; but pursue it up as far as the throne 
tf grace; seek it by prayer and that will over¬ 


take it; that will be sure to find it in God's hand, 
“who stilleth the waves of the sea and the tumults 
of the people.” “ If He give quietness, who can 
give trouble?” 

Veb. 14. It is a confirmed observation by the 
experience of all ages, that when the Church 
flourished most in outward peace and wealth, it 
abated most of its spiritual lustre (opibus major , 
virtutibus minor) which is its genuine and true 
beauty: and wnen it seemed most miserable by 
persecutions and sufferings, it was most happy in 
sincerity and zeal and vigour of grace. When the 
moon shines brightest towards the earth, it is 
dark heavenwards, and on the contrary when it 
appears not, is nearest the sun and clear towards 
heaven.”—M.] 

Veb. 15. Beware of an external, superficial, 
sanctifying of God, for He takes it not so; He 
will interpret that a profaning of Him and His 
name. Be not deceived, He is not mocked; He 
looks through all visages and appearances, in upon 
the heart, sees how it entertains Him, and stands 
affected to Him, if it be possessed with reverence 
and love more than either thy tongue or oarriage 
can express; and if it be not so, all thy seeming 
worship is but injury, and thy -speaking of Him 
is but babbling, be thy disoourse ever so excel¬ 
lent; yea, the more thou hast seemed to sanctify 
God while thy heart has not been chief in the 
business, thou shalt not by such service have the 
less, but the more fear and trouble in the day of 
trouble, when it comes upon thee. 

[Vie. 8. The following passage from Polybius 
quoted by Raphelius, Obs. Vol. II. p. 760, beauti¬ 
fully illustrates ov/iiradelc: “Certainly, if Scipio 
was peculiarly fitted by nature for any thing, it 
was for this, that he should inspire confidence in 
the minds of men, nal avpizadelg izovijoai robs irapa- 
Kc&jovfitvovs ; ». e., make those whom he addressed 
have the same feelings.”—M.] 

[Veb. 10. “A certain person travelling through 
the city, continued to call out, Who wants the elixir 
of life f The daughter of Rabbi Joda heard him 
and told her father. He said, Call the man in. 
When htf came in, the Rabbi said, What is that 
elixir of life thou sellest? He answered. Is it 
not written, What man is he that loveth life and 
desireth to see good days, let him refrain his 
tongue from evil and his lips from speaking guile? 
This is the elixir of life and is found in the mouth 
of man.” Quoted by Rosenmuller from the Book 
of Musear, ch. I.—M.] 

[ Veb. 16. Pope :— 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast,— 

Man never is, bnt always to be, blest.—M.J 


[Bentlbt: —“It is certain there is no hope, 
without some antecedent belief, that the thing 
hoped for may come to pass; and the strength 
and stedfastness of our hope is ever proportioned 
to the measure of our faith.”—M.] 

[Vinbt :—“We are debtors of religious truth to 
our brethren, as soon as we ourselves become 
possessed of it;” “We are debtors in the strictest 
sense of the term, for, properly speaking, the 
truth is not the exclusive property of any one. 
Every good, which may be communicated by its 
possessor without impoverishing himself, cannot 
remain exclusively his own. If this proposition 
be not true, morality falls to the ground. How 
much more does this hold good of a blessing 
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which is multiplied by division of a spring which 
becomes more abundant as it pours out its wa¬ 
ters!” 

“ The truth is not to be scattered at random like 
contemptible dust; it is a pearl that must not be 
exposed to be trodden under foot by the profane. 
To protect it by an exprestive silence is sometimes 
the only way we can testify our own respect for 
it, or conciliate that of others. He who cannot 
be silent respecting it, under certain circum¬ 
stances, does not sufficiently respect it. Silence 
is on some occasions the only homage truth ex¬ 
pects from us. This silence has nothing in com* 
mon with dissimulation; it involves no connivance 
with the enemies of truth: it has no other object 
than to protect it from needless outrage. This 
silence, in a majority of instances, iB a language; 
and when in the conduct of thoBe who maintain 
it, every thing is consistent with it, the truth 
loses nothing by being suppressed; or to speak 
more correctly, it is not suppressed; it is vividly, 
though silently pointed out; its dignity and im¬ 
portance are placed in relief; and the respect 
which occasioned this silence, itself imposes si¬ 
lence on the witnesses of its exhibition.”—M.] 

[Bp. Hall: —“The proper meaning of the 
Apostle’s direction and its connection, with the 
preceding advice, may be thus stated: give ye 


unto God in your hearts that honour, which is 
due unto Him, in trusting to His promises, and 
reposing upon His providence, by a stedfast con¬ 
fidence and reliance; and since ye live among 
heathens and professed enemies of the Gospel, be 
not ye daunted with their oppositions and perse¬ 
cutions ; but be ready, when ye are thereunto duly 
called, to make profession of that true faith and 
religion which ye have received: but let not this 
be done in a turbulent and seditious manner, but 
with all meekness of spirit and reverenoe to that 
authority, whereby ye are called thereunto."— 

[Chbtsostom :—Yin. 14. “Should the empress 
determine to banish me, let her banish me; ‘The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.’ If 
she will cast me into the sea, let her cast me into 
the sea; I will remember Jonah. If she will 
throw me into a burning, fiery furnace, the three 
children were there before me. If she will throw 
me to the wild beasts, I will remember that Daniel 
was in the den of lions. If she will condemn me 
to be stoned, I shall be the associate of Stephen, 
the proto-martyr. If she will have me beheaded, 
the Baptist has submitted to the same punish¬ 
ment. If she will take away my substance, * naked 
came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall 
I return to it.’” Ep. ad Cyriacw *.— M.] 


CHAPTER HI. 18-22. 


Amaltos Further exhortation to readiness of suffering in consideration of a deeper motive. Only thus do we attain to 
resembling Christ, who suffered for our sins, whose sufferings had every where, even in the world of the dead, salu¬ 
tary effects, and led to the most blessed issue. 


18 For 1 Christ also hath cfnoe suffered for sius,* the just for the unjust • that he might 

19 bring us to God, being put to death 4 in the flesh, hut quickened 6 by the Spirit: 6 By 1 

20 which also he went ana preached unto the spirits in prmon; Which sometime 6 were 
disobedient, when once the longsuffering of God waited in the, days of Noah, while the 

21 ark was a preparing, 6 wherein few, 10 that is, eight souls were saved by water. The 
like figure 11 whereunto even baptism doth also now save us, 11 (not the putting away of the 
filth of the flesh, 16 but the answer 14 of a good conscience toward God,) by 16 the resnr- 

22 rection of Jesus Christ: Who is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God; 16 
angels and authorities and powers being made subject unto him. 1T 


Vera# 18. p 5rt, because, German 'dietoeiL* better than for; it is not, as Alford put* it, a reason, but tMe reason, why 
Christian suffering for well-doing is blessed.—M.] 

* * ai Xpiarht avt| wept dpapnwr iwa$*v, translate: M Christ also suffered for sius once."— «•] 
y 61 tea to s v w i p a 6 ik m r—a just person for unjust persons. —M.] 

'* Bar at « 0 «t f, Aor. put to death.—M.J 
*£uoiroii}0«W, Aor. made alive. — M.J 

v Both o-aptcl and w v a v p a t t, are in the Dative without any preposition: the change of prepositions In 
the English version is peculiarly unhappy, as obscuring the sense; sap* l and w*«vpaTi,arepotin 
antithesis by the regular p kv and 6 6 ; translate: “ put to death indeed in the flesh, but made alivs in 
the spirit.” The German has “ after the flesh ” and “ after the spirit.”—r y before wFe^partis wait* 
ted in A. B. C. K. L. and Cod. Sin.—M.] 

Verse 19. p l v y^-not by but ik which, so German.—M.] 

Verse 20. |* tori Sr c; translate: “Which were disobedient once (vovi) when (6r«) the longsuffering of God, 
etc.”—M.] 

pKara<riccva£optfri)? 0•*ro0—the ark was being prepared.—M.] t 

P°cif oAtyat—in which a few persons. The construction of c i t ) v is pregnant, the few being 

in It after having entered into it. A. B. sustain S A iy o t; so does Cod. Sin*—M.] 

Terse 21. p*, ** 6 teal if p a f (kyrlrvvov vvv «r«6£fi /Batmopa Translate: “ Which (the water), as the antitjpe 
(de Wette) or ‘ in the antitype * (Germ. Polygl.) is now saving ns even (at or in) baptism.” }p «*2®: 
C.K.L. Sinai t. v pdf, A. B. with many versions. <r » £ «t, Presant, the action not yet completed.—M-J 
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[» “Not putting-uway (subat) the filth of the flesh.”—M.] 

114“But inquiry (Vulgate, de Wette, Alford) of a good conscience after God.” See note 

below, in Extg. and CWWc.—M.] 

P* 8 1 i , by means of.—M.] 

Terse 222. p* Translate: “ Who is on the right hand of God. having gone into heaven.” The Tnlgate adds alter 0 < o i 
dcglutiens mortem, ut vitae tetemm hatrede* efflceremwr. —M.] 

[W w woray 4 rre v—being subjected.—M.j 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Via. 18. Because Christ also suffered.— 
If, according to our ideas, any one ought to have 
been spared the eup of suffering, it was Christ; 
but He also suffered on account of sins and for 
their atonement. 

Once, cf. Rom. vi. 10; Heb. viL 27; ix. 7.—It 
requires not to be repeated and as compared with 
eternity, it is a short suffering, being compressed 
into the space of several years and days. It pro¬ 
bably relates to the exhortation which follows that 
we also should once for all die unto sin, ch. iv. 1. 
(Lachmann reads: nepl dpapnuv fyav aniBavev.). 
—nepi dpapTtov, on account of sins, cf. ch. ii. 24; 
Rom. viii. 8. Sins were the originating cause of 
His sufferings and their blotting out His aim. 

A just person for (in the stead of) un¬ 
just persons. — SIkoios vnip adltcuv. Although 
irxip perse may be rendered “for the benefit of,” 
yet both the circumstance that the context op¬ 
poses one innocent person to many guilty persons 
and the word npoadyetv clearly express the idea 
of vicarious suffering; for npoodyetv relates to 
Christ’s office of High-priest. Defilement by sin 
under the Old Testament barred all approach to 
God; the Priest had the privilege to draw near 
to God and to mediate the people’s approach to 
Him. This is rendered in the LXX.by npoadyecv. 
Vide Weiss, cf. npoaipxsadai ii. 4.—The word 
ivaf confirms this view, cf. Heb. ix. 27. 28.— 
The repeated reference t o the sufferings of Christ 
shows in the opinion of Gerhard, that the Apostle 
cannot weary to make mention of His sufferings, 
hence he calls himself ch. v. 1, a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ. 

Put to death indeed in the flesh, but 
made alive in the spirit. —0 avaruOeig is best 
joined to npoadyeiv. The restoration of men to 
the lost communion with God is conditioned by 
the sacrificial death of Christ, by His resurrec¬ 
tion and royal power .—{uonoieiv not—iyetpeiv, 
e i Jno. v. 21; Rom. viii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 22.— 
oapd, mebfutri; the two Datives denote the sphere 
to which the predicate must be supposed to be 
limited, cf. Winer, { 41, 8. a. The Datives are 
evidently parallel and must be taken in the same 
sense. The sense of the first is clear: He wtfs 
put to death as to His outward, sensuous nature. 
If this is established, it is impossible to interpret 
the second member as follows: He was made alive 
by the spirit that had been given to Him, by the 
higher divine part of His nature. Weiss:—The 
parallelism indicated by pb> and Si, rather re¬ 
quires us to render, “as to His Spirit He was 
made alive,” (animated.). Death hardly affected 
the spirit and soul of Christ, but both at the 
moment of Christ’s dying were for a short time 
put into a state of unconsciousness. But hardly 
had Christ surrendered His spirit into the hands 
of the Father, when the Divine Spirit filled and 
penetrated Him with a new Divine life. Flacius 
already observes: “the antithesis clearly shows 


that Christ was put to death as to one part of His 
nature, but made alive as to another. It is a 
modus loquendi taken from or alluding to the uni¬ 
versal lot of the godly, cf. Gen. xlv. 27; 1 Thess. 
iii. 8. Roos:—“His soul, for its great refresh¬ 
ing, was endued with and penetrated by heavenly 
strength.” Others take the view that His death 
ensued in virtue of the weakness inherent in the 
flesh, His reanimation in virtue of the strength 
peculiar to the Spirit, cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 4. But 
OavaTw&eiq does not well suit this interpretation, 
which is somewhat forced. [Luther: “This is 
the meaning, that Christ by His sufferings was 
taken from the life which is flesh and blood, as a 
man on earth, living, walking and standing in 
flesh and blood . . . and He is now placed in 
another life, and made alive according to the 
spirit, has passed into a spiritual and supernatu¬ 
ral life, which includes in itself the whole life 
which Christ now has in soul and body, so that 
He has no longer a fleshly but a spiritual body.” 
Hoffman, Schrijtbeweiss 2, 887, says: “It is the 
same who dies and the same who is again made 
alive, both times the whole man Jesus, in body 
and bouI. He ceases to live in that that , which 
is to His Personality the medium of action, falls 
under death; and He begins again to live, in that 
He receives back this same for a medium of His 
action again. The life which fell under death 
was a fleshly life, that is, such a life as has its 
determination to the present condition of man’s 
nature, to the externality of its mundane con¬ 
nection. The life which was won back is a spi¬ 
ritual life, that is, such a life as has its determi¬ 
nation from the Spirit, in which consists our in¬ 
ner connection with God.”—M.] [Wordsworth: 
“St. Peter thus guards his readers against the 
heresy of Simon Magus , and the Docetss , who 
said that Christ’s flesh was a phantom; and against 
that of the Cermthians , and other false teachers, 
whose errors were propagated in Asia, who al¬ 
leged that the Christ was only an Aeon or Ema¬ 
nation, which descended on the Man Jesus, at His 
Baptism, but departed from Him before His Pas¬ 
sion.”—M.] 

Vxb. 19. In which also He went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison.— ’Ev 
<p is evidently to be joined with nvebpari, not= 
did irveiparoc, but really in the condition of a 
spirit separated from the body. Bengel: — 
“Christ dealt with the living in the body, with 
the spirits in the spirit.” — koI rolg iv <pv7uiKy. — k at 
=even to the spirits in prison He did preach; so 
great was His condescension and bo far reached 
the consequences of His voluntary, vicarious suf¬ 
ferings. As Paul the Apostle, Eph. iv. 9.10, ad¬ 
verts to the desoent of Christ to the lowest parts 
of the earth, doubtless in close connection with 
the exhortation, cf. v. 2, and with the evident 
meaning that the'example of Christ should move 
believers to descend to the weakest and most * 
abandoned persons, of whose salvation none en¬ 
tertained any hope, so here the descent of Christ 
to the w,prld of departed spirits occurs in con- 
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nection with the preceding exhortations to per¬ 
severance in well-doing and suffering.— b <pvlaKy 
not=in the realms of death, for the word always 
denotes a custody, a place of confinement, a 
prison, Rev. xx. 7; Matt. y. 25; xiv. 3; xviii. 
80; xxy. 86; Mk. vi. 17. 27; Lke. ii. 8; xii. 58; 
xxi. 12; xxiii. 19; Jno. iii. 24; Acts y. 19; viii. 
8; 2 Cor. vi. 6; Heb. xi. 86; consequently it has 
not the abstract sen^e of being bound. But this 
prison must be in the realms of death, cf. 2 Pet. 
ii. 4; Jude 6; Matt. v. 25. 26. This evidently 
follows also from the comparison with 1 Pet. iv. 
6. That it is not a mere condition, but a locality 
in Hades, is manifest both from iropevdtic, for one 
does not go, i.«., travel into a condition, and from 
the parallel iropev&elc elf ovpavdv of v. 22. As 
heaven is a definite locality, so is the nether¬ 
world (Hades).—The power of the death and life 
of Christ operates in two directions, downwards 
to the realms of death, and upward to the high¬ 
er regions of heaven.— bdjpvije. Gerhard takes 
it not so much of verbal as of real preaching, as 
in Heb. xii. 24, not in order to liberate them or 
to give them time for repentance, but in order to 
show His glorious victory to the spirits of the 
damned. But the usus loquendi of Krjpbrreiv, and 
ch. iv. 6, which should be connected with the 
passage under notice, militate against his view. 
The word occurs joined with rd ebayykhov in 
Matt. iv. 23; ix. 85; Mk. i. 14; xvi. 16. Where 
it is found alone, it is understood that the chief 
burden of His preaching was: The time is ful¬ 
filled, and the kingdom of God has come nigh, 
repent and believe the Gospel, Mk. i. 88. 15; 
Matt. iii. 1; iv. 17; ix. 85. It was just this 
kind of testimony which was to constitute the 
sum and substance of Apostolical preaching, 
Matt. x. 7; xxiv. 14; Mk. iii. 14; vi. 12; xiii. 
10; Lke. ix. 2; Acts ix. 20; x. 42. 48; 1 Cor. i. 
28; Phil. i. 16: 2 Tim. iv. 2. It is never used 
of judicial preaching. It is, therefore, by no 
means so indefinite an expression as Bengel sup- 
pdses, but one which has a very definite mean¬ 
ing; farther light, moreover, is shed on it by 
evrryyeTuadrj of ch. iv. 6. The unequivocal sense 
is: Jesus proclaimed to those spirits in the pri¬ 
sons of Hades the beginning of a new epoch of 
grace, the appearance of the kingdom of God, 
and repentance and faith as the means of enter¬ 
ing into the same. 

Ver. 20. Now follows a farther definition. 
They are men, who once were unbelivers, in the 
time of Noah. Their having repented on seeing 
the flood break in, or during the long interval 
until the coming of Christ, is a gratuitous and 
arbitrary conjecture. Their unbelief was prac¬ 
tical, exhibited by their disobedience, for so Pe¬ 
ter invariably takes hnetdelVy cf. ch. ii. 7. They 
ridiculed the prediction of the coming flood, and 
despised the exhortation to repent. 

When the long-suffering of God waited 
in the days of Noah, while the ark was 
being prepared, in which a few persons, 
that is eight souls, were sawed by water. 
—’A7ref«te*rro (The Text. Rec. had arra^ efedt- 
Xeroy but our reading is doubtless correct.), the 
goodness of God, exhibited as fiaxpothpia , in the 
long postponement of punishment and judgment, 
and the waiting for amendment; wore cannot be 
separated without violence from the following 


b rjfiipaig Noe. It waited 120 years for repent¬ 
ance, Gen. vi. 8.—Since Noah was a preacher of 
righteousness in word and deed to his contempo¬ 
raries, 2 Pet. ii. 6, and since the difficult build¬ 
ing of his floating house, covering so long a space 
of time, ought to have excited their serious con¬ 
sideration, their unbelief appears so much the 

more culpable. — iu/3or6c = POT) , the well- 

known name of the ark, cf. Matt. xxiv. 88; Lke. 
xvii. 27; Heb. xi. 7.— KaraoKCva^opbr^ denotes 
the difficulty and long duration of the building 
which was progressing in their sight. —etf i t v 
o?uyaiy into which a few souls fled, and were saved, 
through, and by means of, the water, to sug¬ 
gests both ideas in connection with the compari¬ 
son with baptism which follows. 

▲ few persons, put designedly,,not only be¬ 
cause, as Steiger remarks, this narrative shows 
per se the relation of believers and unbelievers, 
but also because the fact itself supplies the 
strongest motive for Christ’s descent into the 
realms of death, as an act demanded by the grace 
of God. Only eight souls were saved in the del¬ 
uge—many thousands and thousands, who were 
very diverse as to their moral condition, perished; 
how conclusive, therefore, the inference that that 
event took place in the world of spirits, which 
Peter, however, knew, not from inferences he 
had drawn, but doubtless in consequence of a 
special revelation. As the time of Noah was 
elsewhere viewed as an important type of after- 
times, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 6; iii. 6. 7; Matt. xxiv. 87, 
etc., so here also it ought to be taken in a typical 
sense, while the activity of Jesus ought not to be 
considered as being limited to the generation of 
Noah. By the example of Noah’s family, Peter 
was taught the dealings of God with all men, who, 
without any fault of theirs, have not known the 
salvation in Christ. This passage of Christ’s 
descent into Hades belongs to those which have 
suffered most from the treatment of commenta¬ 
tors. Some distorted the preaching of Christ 
into mediate preaching by Noah or the Apostles, 
others into preaching, which, although having 
taken place immediately in the realms of death, 
was yet confined to the godly only. Steiger has 
enumerated their vagaries; they carry their con¬ 
futation within themselves, and rest, one and all, 
on dogmatical embarrassment. Our explanation 
is supported by many passages, e. g. y Acts ii. 27. 
81; Ps. xvi. 10; Eph. iv. 8; Acta xiii. 36-37; ii. 
24; Lke. xxiii. 46; Mk. xv. 37-89; PhU. ii 10; 
Lke. xvi. 19. Cf. Koenig, Christs Descent into 
Hell; Glider, Doctrine of Christ's Appearing among 
the Dead; Zexschwix, Petri ap. de Christ i ad in¬ 
fer oe descensu sententia; Herxog, Beal-Encpelopx- 
die , Art. Hades; [and the Excursus on the De¬ 
scensus ad Inferos at the end of this section.—M.] 
[Wordsworth:—“St. Peter’s Epistle was prob¬ 
ably written in the East (see v. 18). There the 
belief in two opposite principles , (dualism), a Good 
and Evil, was widely disseminated by the religion 
of Zoroaster, and by the Magi of Persia (see 
Ps. xlv. 8-7). There also the Ark rested after 
the waters of the Flood. 

The author of this Epistle, written in the East, 
may have heard the objection raised, on the his¬ 
tory of the Flood, against the Divine Benevolence 
and the Unity of the Godhead, and he appears to 
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be answering sueh objections as those, and to be 
▼indicating that history. He shows the harmony 
of God’s dispensations. Patriarchal and Evangel¬ 
ical. He teaches ns to behold in the Ark a type 
of the Church, and in the FJood a type of Bap¬ 
tism. He thus refutes the Manichsean heresy. 
He says that God was mercifal, even to that gene¬ 
ration. He speaks of God’s long-suffering, wait¬ 
ing for them while the Ark was preparing. He 
states boldly the objection, that few, only eight souls, 
were saved in the Ark, and contrasts the condition 
of those who were drowned in the Flood with the 
condition of those who have now offers of salvation 
in Baptism. He says that the rest disobeyed while 
the Ark was preparing. He uses the Aorist tense 
(dir tidfoacu). He does not say, when the Ark had 
been prepared, and when the Ark was shut, and 
when the Flood came, and it was too late for them 
to reach it, they all remained impenitent. Per¬ 
haps some were penitent at the eleventh hour, 
like the thief on the cross. Every one will be 
justly dealt with by God. There are degrees of 
punishment, as there are of reward (see Matt. x. 
15; Lke. xii. 48). God does not quench the 
smoking flax (Matt. xii. 20). And St. Peter, by 
saying that they did not hearken formerly, while 
the Ark was preparing, almost seems to suggest 
the inference that they did hearken now, when 
One greater than Noah came in His human spirit 
into the abysses of the deep of the lower world, 
and that a happy change was wrought in the con¬ 
dition of so me am ong them by His coming.”—M.] 

Via. 21. Which, in the antitype, is now 
saving ns. —5 ical i)paq (The Textus. Rec. reads 
u, an easier reading. Lachmann reads vpdq in¬ 
stead of tf/xaf; so also Tischendorf;) resumes v. 
IS, after the Apostle’s manner of returning after 
a parenthesis, to what had gone before, and by 
making it the subject of farther elucidation, cf. 
ch. iL 24. 21. The thoughts now mentioned are 
by no means accidental, and such as might have 
been omitted, but the irpoodyetv of v. 18 remained 
to be explained, as to the manner how it was ef¬ 
fected, via.: by baptism, whereof that saving 
water was a type.—5 relates to kcU, similar 
to the members of Noah’s family.— avrironov, 
antitypal, in the antitype, that is, as baptism. 
Two appositions to toop. The water of the flood 
is here viewed only in the light of having been 
laving to Noah and his family, inasmuch as it 
carried the ark.—the Present is used be- 
cause the saving has only begun and is not yet 
completed. 

Not putting-away the filth of the flesh, 
but inquiry of a good oonaoienoe after 
God, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

—Now follows a more particular account of the 
nature of baptism, first, negatively, then, posi¬ 
tively. The end contemplated is not, as in the 
case of Jewish lustrations, purification from the 
filth of the body. Steiger cites Justin Martyr, 
Trypk. p. 831, “Of what avail is that baptism, 
(that of the Jewish lustrations) which cleanses 
the flesh and the body only?” It is rather an 
'mp&rqpa oweidfoeuc ayaBifc. In explaining this 
dark passage, it is necessary to begin with the 
more lucid points. The antithesis of the putting- 
tway of the filth of the flesh suggests a reference 
to the moral import of baptism, to inward, spir¬ 
itual cleansing. Hence the Apostle names this 


hyadij owelStfai^ as the end contemplated in bap¬ 
tism. With this we have to connect the apposition 
elf Be6v, for a good conscience toward God, which 
is much more than a good conscience toward men 
(1 Cor. iv. 4), is just what we need. Connecting, 
with the majority of commentators, eif Qe6v 
with kitep&fTTifia, as indicating the end of brep&- 
rqpa, would yield a very harsh expression, which 
oannht be illustrated by 2 Sam. xi. 7, besides, the 
apposition would then appear to be superfluous. 
But since the Genitive oweidijoeos corres¬ 
ponds with /mirov oaptcdc, it must be like the latter, 
the Genii . objects, not the Genii, subjecti. As to the 
matter itself, the good conscience cannot be sup¬ 
posed to be existing at baptism and preceding 
it, for the Apostle elsewhere regards a good con¬ 
science as something received at, and effected by, 
baptism, Acts ii. 38. If the good conscience 
were anterior to baptism, it would be difficult to 
see how salvation, by means of baptism, could be 
necessary. What, then, is the meaning of hre- 
ptrrrjpa, which occurs only once, and that in this 
passage, in the New Testament? We should ex¬ 
pect a word signifying the cleansing of the con¬ 
science : but iirep&nfpa is never used in such a 
sense; nor does it signify promise or pledge, as 
Grotius explains the word from the usage of Ro¬ 
man law, nor address, confidence, open approach, 
but simply asking, inquiry. This gives quite a 
good sense: baptism is the inquiry for a good 
conscience before God, the desire and longing for 
it. This would define the subjective side of bap¬ 
tism, with reference to the circumstance that from 
the earliest time certain questions relating to the 
state of his conscience were proposed to the can¬ 
didate for baptism. Lutz approaches the right 
explanation: “Baptism is the request for a good 
conscience, for admittance to the state of recon¬ 
ciliation on the part of such as have a good con¬ 
science toward God, a petition for the pardon of 
sin, which is obtained by the merits of Christ.” 
Similar are the views of Wiesinger and Weiss, 
except that they erroneously join elf Be6v and 
inepirrripa. Adhering to the idea of asking, the 
thing asked may be conceived, as follows: How 
shall I rid myself of an evil conscience? Wilt 
Thou, most holy God, again accept me, a sinner? 
Wilt Thou, Lord Jesus, grant me the communion 
of Thy death and life? Wilt Thou, 0 Holy 
Ghost, assure me of grace and adoption, and 
dwell in my heart? To these questions the Tri¬ 
une Jehovah answers in baptism, Yea. Now is 
laid the solid foundation for a good conscience. 
The conscience is not only purified from its guilt, 
but it receives new vital power by means of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

6C avaardoew f is better joined with oweiMji re«f 
aya&rfc than with c&sec, from which it is too far 
separated. In ch. i. 8, the living hope is based 
on the resurrection of Jesus Christ, here, the 
good conscience. The mediating features of 
rrpooayetv rij> Betp and of aCi^ctv have now been in¬ 
dicated. [Most commentators connect 6C hvaorda- 
eu f with o6$ei, treating the intervening sentence 
as a parenthesis.—M.] 

[Wordsworth:—From the Book of Common 
Prayer: “Baptism represents to us our profes¬ 
sion, which is to follow the example of our Sa¬ 
viour Christ, and to be made like unto Him, that 
as He died and rose again for us, so we who are 
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baptized and buried with Christ in His death, 
should be dead to sin and live unto righteous¬ 
ness, ” “continually mortifying all our evil and 
corrupt affections, and daily proceeding in all 
virtue and godliness of living,” in order that we 
who are “baptized into His death may pass 
through the grave and gate of death to our joy¬ 
ful Resurrection, through His merits who died, 
and was buried, and rose again for us, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord.” 

Waterland, On Justification, p. 440:—“St. Pe¬ 
ter assures us that Baptism saves; that is, it gives 
a just title to salvation, which is the same as to 
say that it conveys justification. But then it must be 
understood, not of the outward washing, but of 
the inward lively faith stipulated in it and by it. 
Baptism concurs with Faith, and Faith with Bap¬ 
tism, and the Holy Spirit with both; and so the 
merits of Christ are savingly applied. Faith 
alone will not ordinarily serve in this case, but 
it must be a contracting faith on man's part, con¬ 
tracting in form corresponding to the federal 
promises and engagements on God y s part; there¬ 
fore, Tertullian rightly styles Baptism obsignatio 
fidei, testatio fidei, sponsio salutis , fidei pactio, 
and the like.” 

Baptismal interrogatories were used in the 
primitive, even in the Apostolical Church, and 
Peter seems to refer to them here. Bee Acts viii. 
87; Heb. vi. 1. 2; cf. Rom. x. 10. Justin Mar¬ 
tyr, Apol . 1, c. 61; Tertullian, de Spect ., o. 4; 
de Corond Mil ., c. 8, and de Resurrect . Camis , c. 
48. “Anima non lavationb sxd responsione 
sanoitur.” Cf. Cyprian, Ep. 70, 76, 86; Hip- 
poly tus, Theophan., c. 10; Origen, Ezhortatio ad 
Martyr, c. 12; Yales in Euseb. 7, 8, and Euseb. 
7, 9, where Dionysius, Bp. of Alexandria, in the 
third century, speaks of a person who was pre¬ 
sent at the baptism of some who were lately bap¬ 
tized, and heard the questions and answers, ruv 
knepurffoeov kcu anoKploeuv. See more in Words¬ 
worth.—M.] 

Vsr. 22. Who ia on the right hand of 
Qod, having gone into heaven, angels and 
authorities and powers being subjected 
unto him. —Now follows, as the farther conse¬ 
quence of the sufferings of Christ, His ascension 
into heaven, and exaltation to the right hand of 
God. A former sufferer is now exalted to the 
highest dignity of heaven. Thus this verse 
beautifully connects with the exhortation to wil¬ 
lingness of Buffering, of. vv. 17. 18, and paves 
the way for ch. iv. 1, etc.—6c cortv kv tici-ip; cf. 
Ps. cx. 1; Rom. viii. 84; Eph. i. 20; Col iii. 1; 
Heb. i. 8; Phil. iii. 20. He has been received as 
sharer of the Divine government He is not only 
King of His Church, but of the whole world.— 
wopevdelg eig ovpov6v=having gone into heaven. 
It is incorrect that this designates, not a locality 
of the universe, but a relation to the world 
Wiesinger.— imorayevruv, cf. Heb. i. 4; Eph. i. 
21; Col. ii. 10. The spirits, in their various 
gradations, are now subjected to Him who has 
suffered so much and so deeply. We do not pre¬ 
tend to determine whether they can be distin¬ 
guished, with Hoffmanft, as hyyetoi, inasmuch as 
they are the executors of the Divine will, as 
igooaiai, inasmuch as they sway authority in this 
world, and ftvv&peic, because they bring about the 
alternations of this world, of. Matt, xxviii. 18; 


Lke. xxiv. 49; Acts iL 82-86; iii 21. 26; iv. 16* 
12; x. 40-42. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The fact that the Apostles do not separata 
the vicarious element of the sufferings of Christ 
from its typical element suggests an important 
hint to preachers as to the treatment of the atone¬ 
ment of Jesus. 

2. The restoration of the lost communion of 
sinners with God is, according to v. 18, one of 
the main ends of the sufferings of Christ; bnt 
His resurrection is also a co-operating faotor in 
this great work, v. 21. 

8. There are no stronger motives for perseve¬ 
rance in well-doing, even where it involves the 
endurance of great suffering, than those taken 
from the innocent and vicarious sufferings and 
death of Jesus. As His sufferings and death 
conducted Him to life and to a greatly blessed 
sphere of work, so we are warranted to believe, 
if through suffering for righteousness we are 
made like Him, that suffering and death itself 
will also conduct us, and others by us, to life and 
blessedness. That which has affected the Head 
will also in different degrees affect the members, 
cf. Eph. ii. 6-7. 

4. Christ’s descent into hell, or rather into 
Hades, which transpired, not after, but before 
His resurrection (cf. Acts ii. 27. 31), is by no 
means a subordinate point in the Apostle's creed 
that may be surrendered to unbelief, but a fun¬ 
damental article. But doubtless it is not founded, 
as Weiss assumes, on a conclusion reached by the 
Apostle’s reasoning, as if he had inferred the ne¬ 
cessity of Christ’s preaching among the dead, 
both from the exclusiveness of the salvation 
wrought by Christ only, and fVom the justice of 
God, but rather on an illumination of the Holy 
Ghost, whose organs the Apostles were. The jus¬ 
tice and love of God now appear to us in glorious 
light, and withhold the definite sentence of con¬ 
demnation until all men have decided with fall 
consciousness concerning Christ and His Gospel 
He is set as the rock of salvation or stone of 
stumbling for all the world, ch. ii. 6, etc. 

6. Hades is not the final, absolute place and 
state of punishment; this is evident from Rev. 
xx. 14. 10; the lake of fire and brimstone, the 
fiery pit, ytewa, is that final place. There are in 
Hades two provinces or regions, separated from 
one another by a gulf. The one is a place of re¬ 
pose, comfort and refreshing, Abraham’s bosom, 
Lke. xvi. 22, probably that paradise to which be¬ 
fore His resurrection and ascension (Jno. xx. 17) 
Jesus went with the thief, Lke. xxiii. 48; lower 
paradise, as contrasted with the upper, to which 
Paul was transported, 2 Cor. xii» 2. 4; cf. Rev. 
ii. 7. Another part of the lower world contains 
the different prisons of human souls, who in their 
bodily existence had despised the word of God, 
acted against the light of conscience, and died fa 
guilty unbelief. Here Jesus, as a spirit, ap¬ 
peared to fallen spirits, to some as Conqueror 
and Judge, to others, who still stretched out to 
Him the hand of faith, as a Saviour. We may, 
therefore, suppose with Kdnig that the preaching 
of Christ begun in the realms of departed spir* 
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its is continued there in a manner adapted to the 
relation of the world of the dead, and analogous 
to the manner in which such provision has been 
made adapted to our earthly relations (cf. 1 Tim. 
ii. 4; 2 Pet. iii. 9), so that those who here on 
earth did not hear at all, or not in the right way, 
the good news of salvation through Jesus Christ, 
shall hear it there. If this truth had always 
been sufficiently recognized, the anti-scriptural 
opinion of universal recovery would hardly have 
found such extensive circulation. [But see thi 
Excursus , below.—M.] 

6. Baptism is here taken os a means of grace, 
although not described from every point of view, 
but only according to its subjective condition, the 
desire for a good conscience, which coincides with 
urravoia and according to its saving power which 
is mediated by the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

7. This passage in connection with Acts v. 32 
contains a testimony for the visible ascension of 
Christ, which has recently been questioned, and, 
alas! occasionally also by professedly believing 
teachers. 

8. “The doctrine of this section has,” as 
Richter says, “ nothing in common with the he¬ 
resies of purgatory and universal recovery. But 
it affords a lucid example that the atonement odce 
made (v. 18) is of universal import for ail men 
and for all times. It affects even the dead, and 
the decision of their eternal destiny depends upon 
their relation to the announcement of the death 
and resurrection of Christ.” 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Suffer gladly for Christ’s sake, because He also 
has suffered for you and for all. Look at the 
glory into which your Head has entered through 
suffering.—Consider that suffering happens to us 
only once in the flesh, v. 18, and that it has mani¬ 
fold blessings for us and for others.—The uni¬ 
versal sin-offering of Jesus, the fulfilment of all 
the typical offerings.—The atonement having been 
made for all men, must also be preached to all 
men.-—It was part of the reward of the perfect 
obedience of Christ that He should receive the 
keys of hell and death. Hence He was able to 
enter the realms of death and remove thence as 
many as He chose without the ruler of those pri- 
aons being able to prevent it.—There are in the 
prisons of the unhappy realms of death, in which 
unconverted souls are detained unto judgment, 
differences and degrees of which some are more 
supportable and others more fearful and insup¬ 
portable, Matt. x. 16; xi. 22.—The descent of 
Christ into the dark and horrible regions of the 
world of the dead exhibits the stupendous power 
of His commiserating love.—Christ appearing 
to them as Conqueror and Judge, did not pro¬ 
claim to them the sentence of condemnation but 
announced to them the only way of salvation from 
their long, more than two thousand years’ impri¬ 
sonment—Let nobody die with the false conso¬ 
lation of hearing the Gospel hereafter in the world 
of death.—As here, so beyond the grave, there 
are not wanting witnesses of Christ and preachers 
of the Gospel.—The success of Christ’s preaching 
» those prisons is not recorded; Peter may in¬ 
tend to give a hint on the subject in mentioning 
15 


the few who escaped the flood.—A threefold fruit 
of the sufferings of Christ: 1. He has brought ua 
to God by reconciling us to God through His blood 
and becoming our peace, Rom. v. 10; Eph. ii. 13; 
Col. i. 20. 2. He brings us daily to God, for 
through Him we have access to the Father by 
faith, Rom. v. 2; Eph. ii. 18, and by His Spirit 
He renews us day by day. 3. He will bring us 
to God in the end, when it shall appear what we 
shall be. 

Bbssbr:— “It is infinitely better to suffer 
once with Christ than to suffer eternally without 
Christ.” 

Beds :—“ The ark was lifted up with Noah and 
his family: so we are carried upward and made 
citizens of the kingdom of heaven by baptism. 
As the water of itself did not save Noah, but only 
by means of the ark, so the water of baptism saves 
us not as water only but as water with the true 
ark which is Christ. All the power of baptism 
flows from the sufferings of Christ, from the wood 
of the cross.” Despair not, little flock; look 
through the mist of thy tribulation upward to the 
Prince of glory, to thy King, before whom every 
thing lies prostrate.—To what manifold and rich 
glory do sufferings lead!—How will it fare with 
those who cause tribulation to believers?—Do not 
abuse the long-suffering of God, believe that the 
punishment of God comes irresistibly and with 
more fearful weight, if His grace has been neg¬ 
lected. 

Starke:—A way, popish mass! We need no 
more offering for sin. The one offering of Christ 
is mighty and valid for eternity, Heb. x. 12.— 
0, the riches of the love of God and of Christ! 
For a righteous man one will perhaps suffer a lit¬ 
tle, but Christ has suffered every thing for sin¬ 
ners, Rom. v. 7. 8. 10.—The vengeance of God 
comes slowly but it strikes hard. Long spared, 
fearfully punished; such has been the experience 
of thousands who lived after the first world, 1 
Cor. x. 6, etc.—Our baptism should continually 
remind us not to act against the dictates of our 
conscience or to sin against God, Rom. vi. 4.— 
There are orders among the holy angels, although 
we do not understand their nature and condition, 
Col. i. 16. 

Lisco:—The glory of the grace of Christ.— 
The duty of Christians to make a good confession 
in word and deed.—The history of the victory of 
Jesus Christ, the Head of the kingdom. 

[As Fronmueller’s views on this passage, ch. 
iii. 19. 20 and iv. 6 are rather onesided and the 
doctrinal inferences drawn from them laid down 
rather too dogmatically, it is but fair that the 
question in all its bearings should be laid before 
the readers of this Commentary, which is done in 
the subjoined excursus, taken from an article pre¬ 
pared by me for the Evangelical Review . January 
1806.—M.] 


EXCURSUS ON THE DESCENSUS AD INFEROS. 

[The object of our Lord's descent to Hades .— 
The passage, 1 Peter iii. 19, stands in the context 
from ver. 18-20, in a literal and grammatical 
translation, as follows: “Because Christ also suf¬ 
fered for sins once, a just person on behalf of 
unjust, in order that He might present us to God r 
put to death indeed in the flesh, but made aUv< 
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in tbc spirit, in which also He went and preached 
to the spirits in prison, which were disobedient 
formerly, when the long suffering of God was 
waiting in the days of Noah while the ark was pre¬ 
paring,” etc. The reasons for this translation ap¬ 
pear from the exegesis, to which we now proceed. 

bri , ▼. 18, gives the reason why suffering for 
well-doing is better than suffering for evil-doing; 
because it establishes the conformity of Chris¬ 
tians to Christ their Head, He suffered for sins 
once, that is, He voluntarily underwent suffering 
for our sins: He made Himself our sin-offering, 
He suffered in our stead, and His sufferings were 
the means of everlasting blessedness to others and 
of eternal glory to Himself; so we also suffer, 
and for sins, not indeed for the sins of others, 
but for our own, and by parity of reasoning it 
follows that the sufferings of'Christians not only 
conform them to Christ (with reverence be it 
spoken), but are the means of everlasting bless¬ 
edness to themselves and of eternal glory to 
Christ. This applies not to all suffering, but 
only to suffering for well-doing. This “ beam of 
comforting light falls on the sufferings of Chris¬ 
tians from this arra£ through rat,” Besser. teal 
indicates the analogy and shows that arraf be¬ 
longs to Christ and His followers. He Buffered 
once and once only, once for all. So it wijl be 
with us. Our suffering is only once, limited to 
a short space of time; it is only for a season, 
and our present suffering is not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be revealed 
in us. The way to glory lies through the valley 
of humiliation. Christ suffered as a just person 
on behalf of unjust; of course the comparison is 
only relative, for although we are called ducatot 
In v. 12, and suffer as hSatot, yet is our diKaioavvrj 
infinitely inferior to that of Christ, and our suf¬ 
fering not vicarious like Ilis, for we suffer not 
imkp h&iKutv, but w epl dpapriuv r)puv. The end of 
our Lord's suffering is stated in the words Iva 
■$pa c irpoaay&yg rtpOeip, “ that He might bring us 
near to God.” “This is the fruit of our Lord’s 
passion, that He bringB the wanderers back to 
the Father, and the lost to the homes of blessed¬ 
ness;”* or, in the words of Bengel: “That 
going Himself to the Father, He might bring in, 
who had been alienated, > but now justified, to¬ 
gether with Him into heaven, v. 22, by the self¬ 
same steps of humiliation and exaltation, which 
He Himself had trodden. From this verse on¬ 
ward to ch. iv. 6, Peter thoroughly links together 
the course of progress of Christ and believers 
.(wherein He Himself followed the Lord according 
•to HU prediction, John xiii. 86), in conjunction 
witii the unbelief and punishment of the many.”f 
The Apostle next proceeds to specify the man¬ 
ner bow Christ opened the way of our being 
(brought to God. We have here a double anti¬ 
thesis Oavarudetf and £ uorrocr/deig, and aaptu and 
irvebpart; the two nouns have been variously ex¬ 
plained. Oecum., Theoph., Gerhard, Clarius, 


* BuLLuroxR :—Hie ext fructux passionis dominie «, quod 
fugitivos reducit ad FaUrem , et perdi to* in mdes beat a*. 

f “W nos qui abalienati fueramus. ipse abient ad Patrem 
socum tma , justijicatos, adduceret in ecslum, c. 22 , per eotdem 
grad us, quo* ipse emeritus est, exinanitionis el cxaUationis. 
J5f hoc qerbo Petrus, usque ad c. ir. 6, peniius connectit Christs 
et falslium Her sire procestvm (quo titans ipse sequebatur Do- 
minum ex yus prsedictione, John xiii. 86) xnjldditaltm muUo- 
m etpesnam timectme 


Calov, Horneius, Capellub makes them errone¬ 
ously to denote the human and the dtvine natures 
of Christ; Castellio (also Corn, a Lap., Fla- 
cius, Estiub, Bexgbl) interprets: Corporeneca - 
tus, animo in vitam revoeatus; Grotius paraphrases 
aaptd by “ quod attinet ad vitam hane fragilem et 
eaducam ,” and explains irvebpart by that di¬ 
vine power. There are many other variations; 
without entering upon their discussion, we hold 
with Alford that the two nouns have adverbial 
force and that this construction removes the dif¬ 
ficulties which otherwise spring up. The fact 
is that quod ad eamem, Christ was put to death, 
quod ad sptritum , He was brought to life. “ His 
flesh was the subject, recipient, vehicle of in¬ 
flicted death; His spirit was the subject, recipi¬ 
ent, vehicle of restored life. But let us beware, 
and proceed cautiously. What is asserted is 
not that the flesh died and the spirit was made 
alive , but that “ quoad ” the flesh the Lord died, 
“ quoad ” the spirit. He was made alive. He, the 
God-man, Christ Jesus, body and soul, ceased to 
live in the flesh, began to live in the spirit; 
ceased to live a fleshly mortal life, began to lives 
spiritual resurrection-life. His own spirit never 
died, as the next verse shows us.” Alford.— 
“ This is the meaning, that Christ by His suffer¬ 
ings was taken from the life which is flesh and 
blood, as a man on earth, living, walking and 
standing in flesh and blood, * * * and He is 
now placed in another life, and made alive ao- 
cording to the spirit, has passed into a spiritual 
and supernatural life, which includes in itself 
the whole life which Christ now has in soul and 
body, so that He has no longer a fleshly but a 
spiritual body.” Luther. —“ It is the same who 
dies and the same who is again made alive, both 
times the whole man, Jesus, in body and souL 
He ocases to live, in that that , which is to His 
personality the medium of action, falls under 
death; and He begins to live, in that He receives 
back this same for a medium of His action again. 
The life which fell under death was a fleshly life, 
that is, such a life as has its determination to the 
present condition of man’s nature, to the exter¬ 
nality of its mundane connection. The life 
which was won back is a spiritual life, that is, 
such a life as has its determination from the 
Spirit, in which consists our inner connection 
with God.” Hofmann, Sehriftbeweiss , 2, 336. 

b v, 19, clearly refers to nvebpart and must 
be rendered **in which,” not by which as in E. 
V. koI may be connected with the whole period 
and rendered “ in which He also went, etc.”— 
(Alford), or with rotg b <pv?xtKy nvebpaoi, and 
translated “ in which He went and preached also 
(or even) to the spirits in prison,” Steiger. The 
latter construction seems preferable, for it not 
only avoids the awkwardness of subordinating 
the whole period to what precedes, but also gives 
prominence to the new idea that the activity of 
Christ reached even to the spirits in prison. On 
rote b <pv?uiKq irvbfiaot see below, iropev&dg de¬ 
notes the actual presence of the Spirit of Christ 
in the place of departed spirits, for iropevdeig tug 
obpavdv in v. 22 clearly shows that the participle 
must refer to local transference. ’EjoJ/jufo' is= 
almost cvqyyeXlaaro (from of. ch. iv. 6, whose 
ebqyyeMoOq is used with reference to the dead); 
our verb in connection with rd evayyiXiov is found 
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in Matt. iv. 23; ix. 85; Mark i. 14; xvi. 15; it 
implies the preaching of the gospel in Mark i. 
38. 15; MatL'iii. 1; Iv. 17; ix. 85; it has this 
meaning in the following passages: Matt. x. 7; 
xxiv. 14; Mark iii. 14; vi. 12; xiii. 10; Luke 
ix. 2; Acts ix. 20; x. 42,43; 1 Cor. i. 23; Phil. 

1. 15; 2 Tim. ix. 2; it is never used in the sense 
of judicial announcement and N. T. usage clothes 
it with the meaning “ to preach the gospel.” 

Ver. 20 describes the character of the spirits 
in prison; they were still disobedient (anetftqoa- 
atv), t. e., exhibited unbelief in disobedience. 
They derided the prediction of the coming flood, 
and despised the exhortation to repentance, nork 
bre distinctly marks the period of thfeir unbelief, 
Yiz., the time during which the ark was pre¬ 
paring. The long suffering of God gave them 
one hundred and twenty years’ time for repent¬ 
ance. In airei-edixtro, which is doubtless the 
true reading (A. B. C. K. Z.) the full time during 
which the exercise of the Divine long-suffering 
took place, is brought out, just as KaraaKeva^opbr^ 
intimates the difficulty and protracted duration 
of the building of the ark. 

Sound exegesis clearly establishes the Aposto¬ 
lic declaration, that our Lord Jesus Christ, after 
His crucifixion, went in spirit to the place of de¬ 
parted spirits (Hades, Sheol as in Syriac) and 
there preached to those spirits, who, in the dayB 
of Noah, during the building of the ark, per¬ 
sisted in unbelief and disobedience. Why, what 
and with what effect he preached there, is not 
revealed. The Apostle’s declaration, however 
clearly established, has been felt from the earli¬ 
est times to present many and great difficulties, 
and occasioned an almost endless variety of in¬ 
terpretations, the main features' of which will 
appear in the following classification. Making 
the djpvypa of our Lord the starting point, we 
have the following survey (given by Steiger) : 

Christ Preached. I. Mediately: 1, by Noah, 

2, by the Apostles. II. Immediately , in the realms 
of the dead: 1. to the good; 2. to the good and 
the wicked; 8. to the wicked. 

L 1. Christ preached mediately by Noah. Au¬ 
gustine, Bede, Thomas Aquinas, Lyra 1 , Ham¬ 
mond, Bbza, Soaliger, Leighton, Horneiub, 
Gerhard, Elsner, Benson, al., and among more 
recent authors John Clausen, and Hofmann, 
(Schriftbeweiss II. 835—341) hold that Christ 
preached by Noah to his contemporaries, that 
preacher of righteousness not preaching of him¬ 
self, but in obedience to the prompting of the 
spirit of Christ; so that while Noah was the in¬ 
strument, Christ was virtually preaching by him. 
In illustration of this view we quote Augustine 
(Ep. 90 ad Euodiam; cf. also Ep. 164) : “ Spiritus 
m careers conclvsi sunt increduli qui vixerunt tem - 
poribus Noe , quorum spiritus , i. e., animse erant in 
came et ignorantim tenebria velut in ear cere eonclusa; 
Ckristus its non in came, qui nondum erat mcarna - 
fw, ted in spiritu , t. e,, secundum divinitatem prsedu 
cotit; and Besa : “ Christ, says he (the Apostle), 
whom I have already said to be vivified by the 
power of the Godhead, formerly in the days of 
Noah, when the ark was preparing, going forth 
or coming .... not in a bodily form (which 
He had not yet assumed) but by the self-same 
power through which He afterwards rose from 
the dead, and by inspiration whereof the prophets 


spoke, preached to those spirits who now suffer 
deserved punishment in prison , as having formerly 
refused to listen to the admonitions of Noah ?” 

This kind of interpretation, notwithstanding 
the respectable authorities who advocate it, will 
be rejected by candid scholars as arbitrary and 
ungrammatical. As arbitrary, because the Apos¬ 
tle neither intimates any such figurative preach¬ 
ing of the spirit of Christ in Noah, nor that Noah 
preached at all; as ungrammatical, because 

a. The subject of discourse is not the Logos 
but the God-Man (Calov), and the means by 
which He preached is not the Holy Spirit, but 
the spirit of Christ b u sc, irvbpan ). 

b. The object ( rrvevpara ) designates not liviny 
men, but departed spirits (cf. Luke xxiv. 87; 
Heb. xii. 23; Rev. xxii. 6). 

c. The ^metaphorical <pvhudj of Augustine “ eu¬ 
ro et ignorantise tenebra ” and the “ qui nune m 
earcere meritas dant paenas ” of Beza are inadmis¬ 
sible, the former because it destroys all local 
reference and thus spiritualizes away the histo¬ 
rical value of the Apostle's declaration, the sec¬ 
ond because it takes an unjustifiable liberty with 
that declaration in transferring to the present 
what manifestly belongs to the past: InaOeu, 
davarudetq, (,(jonoirfieis, and nopevOeig hei/pvijev set 
forth historical events in chronological order, and 
the Taic b fvXaKq nvebpaoiv “describes the local 
condition of the nvbpara as the time when the 
preaching took place,” (Alford). 

d. aneiBfyjaotv nore interrupts the chronologi¬ 
cal order, and plainly separates the time of 
Christ’s preaching from the time of their disobe¬ 
dience. Benoel says: “ Si sermo esset de prseco - 
mb per Noe , rb aliquando aut plane omitteretur, aut 
cum prsedicavit jungerelur and Flacius, as he 
disjoins the kind of preaching from the disobedi¬ 
ence of those spirits, so on the other hand, he 
conjoins it with their imprisonment or captivity. 

e. TTopevde/f, as compared with v. 22, cannot 
be resolved into a pleonasm ; giving to the words 
their common meaning nopevdei$ eicfrpvge must 
mean, “he went away and preached.” (Henslbr). 

I. 2. Christ preached mediately by the Apostles. 
This is the view advocated by Socinus, Vorst, 
Grotius, Schottgen, Schlichting and Hensler. 
It is distinguished, like I, 1, by the metaphorical 
interpretation of rolq b <pvXasy nvbyaoiv ; b ^v- 
XoKy= the prison of the body (Grotius) or=the 
prison of sin (Socinus, Schlichting, Hensler ;) 
and the irvevpara either=the Jews (tub jugo legis 
existentes,) or=the Jews and Gentiles (subpoteslate 
diaboli jacentes). rrori is explained m the sense 
that those to whom Christ preached have now 
ceased to be unbelievers; Hensler, who gives 
this explanation, is constrained to read in the 
next clause bn. But it is a purely arbitrary as¬ 
sumption, unwarranted by the facts of the case 
that all have believed, iropev&tic ktdjpv^ev, ac¬ 
cording to the advocates of this view, refers to 
the efficacy of Christ through the Apostles, but 
it requires an uncommonly fertile imagination to 
bring this out. The supposed analogy in Kph 
iv., 21; ii. 17, cannot be pressed into the service 
of these expositors, for the context is too plain 
to admit of a similar construction; the airrov 
cKobaare of Eph. iv. 21 is =kpd$ere rdv *pgrr<$v, v. 
20, and b aimp kdiddx^vc, v. 21, while 
evijyyeTujaro eipipnjv, in Eph. ii. 17, clearly refers 
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back to airrdc yap kariv tipr/vq fjpuv, v. 14, and 
denotes His coming to the earth in person to 
make known the covenants of peace, sealed with 
His atoning sacrifice. On grammatical grounds 
this view is altogether untenable, and its advo¬ 
cates are constrained to wave grammatical con¬ 
siderations. Although Huther justly remarks, 
“How this interpretation heaps caprice on ca¬ 
price, need not be shown,” the following objec¬ 
tions to it may be found useful:— 

a. The irvev/ia in which Christ preached, ac¬ 
cording to this view, must be the Holy Spirit; 
but this is, 1. forbidden by the context, for kv <p 
refers to the nvehpan immediately preceding it. 
2. Gives a double meaning to irvevpi, for nvev- 
paat must signify the souls of men. 

b. Christ preached by the Apostles not during 
His bodily death, v. 18, but after liis exaltation, 
v. 22. Steioer. 

c. iropevdelc in point of time immediately follows 
Oavarudelg ph> oapKi ^uovroiTjQels di irvebpan and 
denotes au actual going away. These considera¬ 
tions abundantly refute explanations like that of 
Grotius, which we give as a Bample of theologi¬ 
cal finessing: “Adjungere voluit Petrus similitudi- 
nem a lemporibus Noe , ut ostendat quanto res nunc 
melius per Christum quam tunc per Noen processerit.” 

We now pass on to the second class of inter¬ 
pretations, viz.: 

IT. Christ preached immediately in the realms of 
the dead. 

I. To the good. Marcion (iREXiErs I. 24. 27, cf. 
Walch, Hist., d. Ketzer. I. 512; Neander, Ch. 
Hist. I. p. 799), held that Christ then set at li¬ 
berty those whom the Old Testament describes 
as ungodly, but whom he (Marcion) maintained 
to be better than the believers of the Old Cove¬ 
nant, who had to stay behind in hell. The Apoc- I 
ryphal gospel of Nicodemus asserts the same con¬ 
cerning the truly good (see Birch’s Auclarium , 
p. 109-147, cf. Matth.ei, p. 200, and Euseb. 
H. E. I.). Iren^us (IV. 27, 2; V. 81, 1), taught 
that Christ announced to the pious (the patri¬ 
archs and others), the redemption He had pur¬ 
chased, in order to bring them into the hea¬ 
venly kingdom, (cf. Just. Mart. Dial c. Tryph. 
p. 298). This is substantially the view of Ter- 
tullian (deAnima. 7, 65), Hippolytus ( deAntichr. 
e. 26), Isidorus (Sent. I. 16, 15) Gregory the 
Great and the Greek Church, Petr. Mogilab, 
Conf. Eccl. Gr. Orth. I. 49, etc.; Joh. Damaso., 
de Orth, fide III. 26), the Schoolmen (Anselm, 
Albxrtus, Thom. Aquin.), Zwingle and Calvin, 
Zwingle (Fidei Chr. Expos. art. de. Chr. VII.) 
says: “It is to be believed that He (Christ) de¬ 
parted from among men to be numbered with 
the inferi, and that the virtue of His redemption 
reached also to them, which St. Peter intimates, 
when he says that to the dead, t. e., to those in 
the nether world, who, after the example of Noah, 
from the commencement of the world, have be¬ 
lieved upon God, while the wicked despised His 
admonitions, the gospel was preached.” On doo- 
trinal ground he defends his view by the posi¬ 
tion that no one could come to heaven before 
Christ (Jno. iii. 18) because He must have in all 
things pre-eminence (Col. i. 18). (De vera et f. 
rel. art . de baptismo , p. 214, 29). Calvin inter¬ 
prets qwXaidj by “ specula sive ipse excubandi ac¬ 
tus” and describes the spirits in fvXaK^ as “pias 


animas in sp€m salutis promissse intentas , quasi mi¬ 
nus earn considerarent .” Perceiving a difficulty in 
airetBi/oaal nore k. t. X. he explains : “ Quum inert - 
duli fuissent olim ; quo significat , nihil noeuisse sane - 
tis patribus 1 quod impiorum multitudine ptene obruti 
fuerint ;” that as those believers sustained no in¬ 
jury to their souls from the multitude of believers 
that surrounded them, so also now believers are, 
through baptism, delivered from the world. The 
way in’ which he justifies his interpretation, sets 
forth views to which many, that now call them¬ 
selves after the Genevan Reformer, are hardly 
prepared to subscribe: “ Discrepat fateor, ah hoc 
sensu Grseca syntaxis; debuerat enim Petrus , si hoe 
vellet , genitivum absolutum ponere. Sed quia apos- 
iolis novum non est liberius casum unum ponere alte- 
rius loco , et videmus Petrum hie confuse mult as res 
simul coacervare, nec vero aliter aptus census elki 
poterat; non dubitavi ila resolvere oralionem m- 
plicitam , quo intelligerent lectores, alios vocari in - 
credulos, quam quibus prsedicatum fuisse evangelium 
dixit.” To this class of interpreters Bp. Browse 
also belongs, who makes tKfjpv^ev to signify pro¬ 
claimed , and explains that Christ proclaimed to 
the patriarchs that their redemption had been 
fully effected, that Satan had been conquered, 
that the great sacrifice had been offered up, and 
asks, If angels joy over one sinner that repenteth, 
may we not suppose Paradise filled with rapture 
when the soul of Jesus came among the souls of 
redeemed, Himself the Herald (id/pv^) of His own 
victory; Browne’s view is that of Horsley 
(Vol. I. Serm. 20), who favours, however, in lan¬ 
guage more decided than Browne’s, the view that 
Christ virtually preached to those “ who had once 
been disobedient in the days of Noah,” The diffi¬ 
culty of anetJdf/aaatv Browne supposes to be met 
by the consideration that many who died in the 
flood were, nevertheless,' saved from final damna¬ 
tion, which he thinks highly probable. The real 
difficulty, in his opinion, “consists in the fact 
that the proclamation of the finishing of the great 
work of salvation, is represented by St. Peter as 
having been addressed to these antediluvian 
penitents, and as mention is made of the penitents 
of later ages, who are equally interested in the 
tidings.” We'have already shown that kfdjpv^tf 
cannot be diluted into a mere proclaiming or 
heralding forth, and we shall show, by and 
by, that the antediluvian sinners, not penitents, 
appear to be singled out because of the enor¬ 
mity of their wickedness, and that the fact of 
their being made the objects of Christ’s tender 
solicitude, seems to shed the light of heaven on 
one of the most bewildering subjects in irreli- 
gion. 

The objections to this whole view, in its differ¬ 
ent modifications, are— 

a. The text says nothing whatever of the good, 
but refers explicitly to the disobedient. AU in¬ 
terpretations which ignore this distinct and ex¬ 
plicit reference, are arbitrary, and substitute 
speculation for the language of inspiration. 

b. The text says nothing whatever of the re¬ 
pentance of the contemporaries of Noah, nor does 
any other passage of Scripture give us any in¬ 
formation to that effect. We must, therefore, 
conclude that the expedient which makes those 
antediluvians to have repented at the breaking 
in of the flood, however ingenious, amounts tc 
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simple assumption. (The last view is held by 
Suarez, Estius, Bsllarminb, Luther on IIos. 
4, 2, A. I). 1545, as quoted by Bengel, Peter 
Martyr, Osiander, Quistorp, Huttek, Gess- 
sir and Bengel. The latter says: “ ProbabiU 
est nonnullos ex Uinta multitudine , veniente pluvia, 
rerpuisse: cumque non credidissent dum expectaret 
Dots, postea cum area struct a esset et pcena ingrue - 
rrf, credere catpisse : quibus postea Christ us , eorum - 
que smilibus , se prxconem gratia praestiterit 
Browne also shares this view.) 

1L 2. Christ preached in the realms of the dead 
is the good and the wicked This is maintained by 
Athanasius, Ambrose, Erasmus, Calvin, In¬ 
stil. 2,16, 9. Christ’s preaching to the good is 
described as a il pradieatio evangelica ad eonsola - 
temm,” to the wicked as a “pradicalio legalist 
exprobatoria, damnatoria ad terror em.” Bolton 
qaotes the language of Abraham to Dives (Luke 
16. 23 sq.) in support of this view, which is 
however, open to the same objections as II. 1. 
▼ii.: that Scripture is silent concerning the good. 

II. 8. Christ preached in the realms of the dead 
to the wicked. Luther ( Werke, Leipz. Vol. XII. 
p. 285) appears to favour this view when he says 
“that one could not reject this opinion, because 
that which St. Peter clearly affirms, etc.” Even 
under this head we have divergent opinions in 
connection with the question whether Christ 
manifested himself to the disobedient as Re¬ 
deemer or as Judge. 

Flagius, Calov, Buddeus, Wolf, Aretius, 
«l, make the burden of Christ’s preaching an 
announcement of condemnation. Hollaz (quoted 
by Huther) says: “Fuitprsedicatio Christi in in¬ 
ferno non evangelica qua ho mini bus tantum in regno 
gratia annunciatur, sed legalist elenchtica y terribilist 
toque turn verbatis , qua ipsos a tern a supplicia pro- 
msritos esse convincit f turn realis immanem terrorem 
w incussil.” Against this view, it may be said— 

а. That KqpbaotiVt as already Btated, used of 
Christ and the Apostles, does not admit of such a 
sense, but uniformly signifies to preach the G ospel; 

б. That such damnatory preaching, besides be¬ 
ing utterly superfluous in the case of spirits al¬ 
ready reserved to condemnation (Alford) is de¬ 
rogatory to the character of the Redeemer; 
Christian consciousness revolts from the thought 
that the holy Jesus, whose dying words were 
words of forgiveness and love, should have visit¬ 
ed the realms of the dead and exulted over the 
misery of the damned, and publishing His tri¬ 
umph, have intensified their torments and made 
hell more of hell to them; 

c. That the context forbids such a view, “As 
if Peter would console the faithful with the argu¬ 
ments, that Christ, even when dead, underwent 
suffering on behalf of those unbelievers” (Cal¬ 
vin); for it must be borne in mind that the whole 
passage, of which these much controverted verses 
form part, is designed to show how the sufferings 
of Christ minister to the consolation of believers, 
(cf. Wissinger, p. 241.) 

We come now to the only remaining view, ac¬ 
cording to which Christ visited the realms of the 
dead and preached there the Gospel to the dead. 
This is the explicit declaration of the Apostle, 
who says nothing, however, of the effect of Ilis 
preaching, whether many, few, or any, were 
converted by it. It is necessary to start with 
this caution, because the disregard of it has led 


many expositors, especially among the fathers, to 
unwarranted conclusions. E. g. t Clement of 
Alexandria, says: “Wherefore, that He might 
bring them to repentance, the Lord preached also 
to those in Hades. But what, do not the Scrip¬ 
tures declare, that the Lord has preached 4o those 
that perished in the deluge, and not to these only, 
but to all that are in chains, and that are kept in 
the ward and prison-house of Hades;” adding, 
that while Christ preached only to those of the 
Old Testament, the Apostles, after vHis example, 
must have preached there, and that also to the 
heathen, but both only to the good, “to those 
that lived in the righteousness which was agreea¬ 
ble to the law and philosophy, yet still were not 
perfect, but passed through life under many 
short-comings.” Origin (on 1 Kingsxxviii. Horn. 

2) adds to this, that the prophets had also been 
there, in order to announce beforehand the arri¬ 
val of Christ, but confines the number of the de¬ 
livered also to those who, before death, had been 
prepared for it. This view seems to have gen¬ 
erally spread through the Eastern Church. (See 
Steiger, p. 226.) These, and similar opinions, 
cannot be taken as interpretations, for they su¬ 
peradd inferences which are not warranted by 
the language of St. Peter, who declares that 
Christ preached the Gospel in Hades to the un¬ 
believing contemporaries of Noah; nothing more, 
nothing less. 

It has been shown above that Hades denotes . 
the place of the departed, and consists of two 
separate regions, kept asunder by an impassa¬ 
ble gulf. As we know from our Lord’s promise 
to the penitent thief, that He went on the day of 
His crucifixion to Paradise, so we learn from St. 

Peter that He preached to the spirits in prison, 
and that these disembodied prisoners'were those 
of men who were disobedient in the days of 
Noah, while the ark was preparing. 

The word qvkaidi cannot be rendered otherwise 
than prison. Cf. Matt. v. 25; Luke xiv. 8; xviii. 

30; xxv. 36, 89, 43, 44; Mark vi. 17, 27; Luke 
iii. 20; xii. 68; xxi. 12; xxii. 83; xxiii. 19; 

John iii. 24; Acts v. 19; xii. 4 And in 13 other 
places; 2 Cor. vi. 6; xi. 23; Heb. xi. 36; Rev. 
ii. 10; xxii. 33. 

The word hd/pvgev has been shown to signify 
“preached the gospel.” It has this sense in the 
following passages: Matt. iii. 1; iv. 17; x. 7, 

27; xi. 1; Mark i. 7, 38, 39; iii. 14; v. 20; 
xvi. 20; Luke iv. 44; Rom. x. 14; 1 Cor. ix. 27; 
xv. 11; and was thus understood by IrenjEUs (4, 

37, 2, p. 847, ed Orabe.) “ Dominum in ea qua 
sunt sub terra deseendisse evangelizantem adventum 
suum. ,f • (Clemens Alex. Strom. 6, 6, <5 k ipioq 6i 
ovdb erepov etq qdov Karf/Adev, fj dtb rd evayyeh'oa- 
oOai. So Cyril Alex, on John xvi. 16, and in 
Horn. Pasch. 20.) 

In concluding this Excursus, it is important 
to observe that the Apostle teaches nothing that 
bears aDy resemblance to the Popish notion of 
purgatory, since hades and purgatory are two dis¬ 
tinct conceptions, the one being the abode of all 
the departed, the other a supposed place of puri¬ 
fication for a particular class of Christians; nor 
does he teach universal recovery; nor does he 
intimate any thing in favour of a second proba¬ 
tion after death. In addition to this caution, the 
reader is referred to the capital note of Rev. 

Dr. Schaff on Matthew XII. 82, pp. 228, 229. 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF PETER. 


CHAPTER IV. 1-6. 

Analysis: —Exhortation to being armed with the mind of the sufferings of Christ, and to killing the flesh in order to make 

room for the life of the spirit. 

1 Forasmuch then 1 as Christ hath suffered for us* in the flesh, arm yourselves* like¬ 
wise with the same mind: for 4 he that hath suffered in the flesh* hath ceased* from 

2 sin; That he T no longer should live the rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts of men, 

3 but to the will of God. 8 For the time past of our life may suffice* us to have wrought 
the will of the Gentiles, when 10 we walked iu u lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine,rev- 

4 ellings, banquetings, and abominable 1 * idolatries: Wherein 1 * they think it strange that 

5 ye run not with them to the same excess of riot, 14 speaking evil of you: Who shall give 

6 account to him that is ready to judge the quick and the dead. For, for this cause 11 
was the gospel preached also to them that are dead, 1 * that they might be judged 17 accord¬ 
ing to men in the flesh, but litre according to God in the spirit 


Ver»e 1. D o i k— then, better than forasmuch; render, “Christ then haring suffered.”—M.] 

[* vw ip rjumv inserted in Text. Rec., A. K. L., omitted in B. C. and bj Lachmann and Tiechendort Cod. 
8in. roads i/wip i/ pm v. —M.] 

v p «I x bit k i<r a <r 9 e—“ Do you also arm yourself with,” strongly emphatic.—M.] 
f 4 o r 4— because, gires a reason for r ij v «wri jr irrotav bwK i<rao61 .— M.J 

[• a a p k t. Text. Rec. inserts i v before second trapaX with K n Vulgate and others ; A. B. C. L-, Cod. EUil, 
Alford omit it. c rapid, used adverbially —ad caman. —M.J' 

Pass.,—is made to cease; he has rest from sin. Winer 9 39, 3, p. 377.—M.] 

Verse2. [ T tit rb pijitir i—“ with a riew, to the end that ”; depends on 4 a Aiwa rtf. The Greek has no pronona, 
but the construction and sense require the continuance of the 2 p. Plural. The 3 p. Sing, of the Eng¬ 
lish Torsion is singularly unhappy, and obscures the sense.—M.] 

[* Render, either with Alford, “ With a riew no longer (p if* 4r i subjective) by the lusts of men, but by the 
will of God, to lire the rest of your time in the flesh ”; or to aroid the awkwardness of that rendering: 
“ To the end that, as for the rest of your time in the flesh, ye should lire no longer to (as conforming to) 
the lusts of men but to the will of God.”—M.] 

Verse 3. [*dpxcr4r yip iipiv, Text. Rec., with C.K. L.; Lachmann, Tlschendorf, Alford, with A.B. omit 

Cod. Sin. has vpi v. roO filov after \povot inserted in Text. Rec. with K. L^ omitted in A. B.U. 
Alford, Lachmann and Tlschendorf. Translate: “ For sufficient is the past time (or the time past of 
yonr life).”—M ] 

f 10 Cod. Sin. has wopeviptrovt, bnt read with Receptus, nwopevpiv ovt, and translate, “walking as 
you hare done ”, so Alford.—M.l 
11 i v Ay* tats, Plural.—M.l 
^iSepit oit— lawless, godless, nefarious.—M.l 
^ 4 v <p—at which.—M.J 

}* r Jr aomriat irix v9 * r-^lough or puddle of profligacy.—M.] 
to 5 to y ip-* for to this end. — M.J 
v expo i«—even to dead men.—M.j 

Translate: “That they might indeed be judged according to men as to the flesh (seenote ( under r. IXtat 
that they might (continue tc) live (present tense) according to God, as to the spirit.”— M.] 


Verse 4. 

Verse 6. 
Verse fl. 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vbr. 1. Christ then, having suffered for 
us—do you also arm yourselves with the 
same mind. — ovv takes up again ch. iii. 18, and 
shows that the subject developed in ch. iii. 19- 
22 is governed by the reference to the sufferings 
of Christ .—Izip rjy&v, for our benefit and in our 
stead, of. ch. iii. 18. — <rapi Roos rightly re¬ 
marks that Peter never uses ffdpf in the bad sense 
in which Paul has used it several times, but only 
as denoting the weak, mortal nature belonging to 
our earthly condition.—hwm; Wiesinger [and 
Calvin, Beza, Gerhard, Bengel and Erasm.- 
SchmidL—M.] render it “thought,” but it de¬ 
notes as much as mens, mind, intent, resolution, 
as appears from a passage from Isocrates, cited 
by Riemer. [otr yap [oi 0eol] avr6xupe$ olre ruv 
ayadijv olre ruv kcikvv yiyvovrai tcjv myijjatvivruv 
aurolf, [role av&p&iroig], aW i/(heroic rotavryv 
ivvoiav ipiroiovetv, axrre Si iytlv inarepa 

'irapaylyvecn&cu roirruv; see also Eur. Hel. 1026; 
Biodor. Sic. II. 80.—M.] Exhibit a manly, con¬ 
stant readiness (intent) to suffer innocently for 
the sins of others and for their benefit (yet not 


vicariously) with the purpose, as much as you 
are able, to remove sin and to conduct souls to 
God.— Maacrfre, of. Rom. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. x. 4; 
Eph. vi. 11; use this purpose as a shield against 
temptation to sin. 

[Arming oneself with a thought, without the 
intent or resolution of using it as a piece of ar¬ 
mour for defensive warfare, conveys no very clear 
idea. The aforesaid commentators, who render 
kvvoiav , thought , and on, that , are clearly embar¬ 
rassed about KaX ipelc and rip airHp*, which are 
decisive for the interpretation given in the text. 
44 Do ye also arm yourselves ( kqX ifielq) with the 
same ( ri/v abrt/v) mind, viz.: put on the purpose to 
suffer in the flesh, as Christ did, as a piece of 
armour.” This strikes us as being far more to 
the point than the paraphrase of Amyraut: 
44 Mats encore nous nous devons armer de cette bonne 
pen sit con Ire toutes sorts s de tentations au mat, qut 
celui qui a souffert en cette nature humaine , n’a do¬ 
ormats plus de commerce avee le pichi or the in 
terpretation of Gerhard: 44 bri rectxus acdpiiur ex¬ 
positive , exponit emm Apostolus illam cogitations* 
iwotav qua nos vult armari : hsec cogitaiio erit volis 
uistar firmissimi scuti et muntmenti contra peccatwn” 
It is, moreover, difficult to make good sense of 
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these interpretations, unless the thought be clothed 
with intent.—M.] 

bn most not be joined with kwoia, as specify¬ 
ing the substance of this thought, this would re- 

3 uire ratrrqv instead of rip) avrjjv, —but it defines 
te exhortation more closely. [Rendering ore 
because, as Alford does, makes his paraphrase 
▼ery forcible, 41 and ye will need this arming, be¬ 
cause the course of suffering according to the 
flesh which ye hare to undergo ending in an en¬ 
tire freedom from sin, your warfare with sin 
must be begun and carried on from this time for¬ 
ward.”—M.] 

Because He that hath suffered as to the 
flesh hath rest from sin. — 6 rcadwv tv caput, it 
appears to me, is best applied to Christ Himself; 
the expression then connects closely with that 
which precedes, and defines it. For He who has 
once suffered as to the flesh, which Buffering in¬ 
cludes His death, as in ch. iii. 18, has now rest 
from sin, He is fortified against all its assaults. 
Ur&oxttv caput means to suffer according to the 
flesh. Winer, p. 481. The Dative, relating to 
things, denotes that in reference to which an ac¬ 
tion is done, or a state exists. Winer, p. 228.— 
If.] He has died unto sin once, as Paul ex¬ 
presses it in Rom. vi. 10. 7. Hence, he who puts 
on His mind, and is in communion with Him, 
henceforth must serve sin no more. The Aorist 
vatknf denotes an action once existing, but having 
now absolutely passed away. All other explana¬ 
tions are liable to many grammatical and psycho¬ 
logical objections. Weiss: 44 He that suffers on 
account of sin, because of opposition to sin, 
thereby breaks with sin, and testifies that he will 
no longer obey the will of the world.” But the 
Aorist ir a66v, not the Present ir6ox<Jv is used; 
again, many experiences might contradict the 
general statement, and the exhortation which fol¬ 
lows would seem to be superfluous.—Others are 
compelled to have recourse to arbitrary supple¬ 
ments. So Steiger: 44 Christ suffering bodily 
freed us from sin, and we, participating by faith 
fp the sufferings of Christ, die unto sin.” Grotius 
and others, contrary to all grammatical usage, 
understand the passage of the crucifying and 
the mortification of fleshly lusts. 

Via. 2. To the end that.... ye should 
not. —Join tig rd pjjidri with 6nMoacOt, not with 
wfcrcvra/, which concludes the parenthesis. Ac¬ 
quire the mind which has done with sin, so that 
your relation to sin may be that of one who has 
died and is risen again, as that of Christ after 
His exaltation, ch. iii. 21. 22. 

To the lasts of men, not to be taken as 
= fleshly, worldly lusts in general (/cooptnot, 
oapKitcal icnBvpuai, Tit. ii. 12; Rom. xii. 2), not as 
in ch. i. 14; ii. 11, but in a narrower sense with 
reference to v. 4, denoting the desire of worldly- 
minded men, that believers also ought to live as 
they do, and that they ought not to single them- 
Belves out at the world’s disposition to coerce 
them also to serve its idols. The will of God 
alone ought to be our pole-star. The Dative is 
the dativui commodi, to live to some one=rto de¬ 
vote to him one’s life, to place oneself at his ser¬ 
vice, cf. ch. ii. 24; Gal. ii. 19. 

The rest of your time in the flesh, =the 
tiine of our pilgrimage, as in ch. i. 17. This is 


to indicate that our earthly life constitutes only 
a small part of our existence, and that to indi¬ 
vidual Christians, after their conversion, only a 
brief term of grace is allotted. But there is 
also a reference to what follows. 

Vkr. 8. For sufficient is the past time— 
to have wrought the will of the Oentiles. 
— aputrbg y<Lp fjplv sc. kertv .—The following Infin¬ 
itive depends on these words; the time past is 
sufficient to have wrought the will of the Gen¬ 
tiles. Here is an implied irony. If you believe 
that you are debtors to the flesh (Rom. vui. 12), 
and obliged to serve sin, surely you have done 
enough, and more than enough of it, you have 
abundantly done your duty in the service of sin. 
Grotius quotes a passage from Martial: “Lusistis, 
satis tit —” you have played, it is enough. This 
lessens the severity of the reproach. Otherwise 
Bengel, who avers that penitents are seized with 
a loathing of sin. 

rd fiobXjjfia r€n> kdvav .—(The Text. Rec. has 
Okfyua). On the demands made upon them by 
the heathen, among whom they were obliged to 
live, cf. v. 2. Suppose that the readers of Pe¬ 
ter’s Epistle had been formerly heathens, his re¬ 
proaching them with having formerly done the 
will of the Gentiles would surely be singular. 
This passage, therefore, renders it highly prob¬ 
able that he was addressing Jewish Christians, 
who, belonging to the chosen people of God, and 
having received extraordinary revelations, ought 
so much the less have placed themselves on a 
level with the heathen. Paul also reproaches the 
JewB with their heathenish, vicious life, Rom. ii. 
Only the expression adkfuroi eidoTuoXarpelai might 
militate against our view.—’A0c/dr<Mf=things for¬ 
bidden by, wrong and wicked before laws human 
and divine, especially opposed to the law of the 
Old Covenant, Acts x. 28. It is asked, Where is 
the evidence of such open participating on the 
part of the Jews of that time in such heathen in-, 
iquities? Weiss replies that the expression is 
susceptible of a wider meaning, that the use of 
the Plural intimates an enlarged application of 
the term, cf. Eph. v. 6; Col. iii. 6; Phil. iii. 19, 
and that <£i9 eptroig relates to persons on whom the 
law of the Old Covenant was obligatory. Gro¬ 
tius calls attention to their participation in the 
common meals of heathen communities. Those 
who are not satisfied with these explanations 
may reflect that individual former heathen may 
have joined those Jewish Christian congregations. 
[On the other hand, the strong expressions used 
by the Apostle seem to contemplate a great deal 
more than isolated participation in heathen wick¬ 
edness and abomination. There is absolutely no 
evidence that the Jews ever went so far as the 
language employed indicates. Moreover, there- 
is nothing absurd, or even strange, in the Apos¬ 
tle’s reproach, if addressed to Gentile Christians; 
they had doubtless intimate relations with their 
friends in heathenism, and the danger of relaps¬ 
ing into their abominations must have been ever 
present, at all eveuts, it was as great as that ot 
modern Christians, from intercourse with worldly 
and ungodly people, of relapsing into the ways 
of an ungodly world.—M.]— Kareipyd<r&ai alludes- 
to sexual sins. 

Walking (as ye have done) in — idol 
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atrlea. — ireiropevpbovs like ireptirarelv b= /il 

Lke. i. 6 ; Acte ix. 81; 2 Pet. ii. 10. Calov: 
“Not only because life is compared to a journey, 
but also in order to denote the eagerness with 
which they go on from sin to sin.”— adhyeiai, li¬ 
centious practices, the outbreaks of intemperance, 
and excesses of every kind, while kiuBvidat denote 
hidden sins of voluptuousness, inward unchastity 
and lewdness, where the power to indulge in 
outward acts is wanting.— oivwfkvylai; <p?Zo to 
bubble up, overflow like boiling water, intoxica¬ 
tion.— nofiot, cf. Rom. xiii. 18; Gal. v. 21, fes¬ 
tive processions on days sacred to Bacchus, char¬ 
acterised by wild revelling, licentious songs and 
jests, and folly in general. Then banqueting, 
convivial carousing, terminating, as Eustathius 
remarks, in deep sleep.—jrdrof, particularly* 
drinking in common, drinking-bouts. 

Ver. 4. At which—speaking evil of you. 
—iv 9 relates to apKerdc. Suffering it to suffice, and 
giving up your former course, seems strange, and 
is altogether inexplicable to them. The fuller 
meaning is brought out by pf) owrpexbvruv vp£n>, 
because you no longer join them and run with 
them.—elf Trpf ctirri}v--av&xvoiv, probably a place 
reached by the sea at the flood-tide, the tfowed- 
out water forming a pool or puddle .—aauria from 
Affarrof, without salvation, past redemption, hence 
extravagant, voluptuous, profligate manner of 
life, Eph. v. 18; Tit. i. 6 ; Lke. xv. 18; cif tt)v 
avrfjv into which formerly they had thrown them¬ 
selves, and dragged you. 

[Wordsworth:—A strong and expressive meta¬ 
phor, especially in countries where after violent 
rain the gutters are suddenly swollen and pour 
their contents together with violence into a com¬ 
mon sewer. Such is the ApoBtolio figure of vi¬ 
cious companies rushing together in a filthy con¬ 
ference for reckless indulgence and effusion in 
sin, cf. Juvenal, 8 , 68 , “Jam pridem Syria in Ti- 
berim defluxit Orontes ,” etc., and G. Dyer’s De¬ 
scription of the Ruins of Rome , vv. 62-66.—M.] 

phaoQqpoivrec. —Grotius: — Of Christians as 
those who leave civil society; Calov:—Of the 
Christian religidn, because it leads to a different 
manner of life. The two ideas may be combined. 

Ver. 5. Who shall give account—dead. 
—Let not their evil speaking confuse you, they 
will have to render account.—r<p irotpus 
He is fully prepared, all the means and necessary 
conditions are already in His hand, as described 
in Ps. vii. 12-44.— $ljvto$ koX veKpov?, cf. Acts x. 
42. None can escape the judgment, it compre¬ 
hends all, no matter whether at the appearing of 
the Judge one is alive or dead; and it may come 
at any moment. “Where the Apostles did not 
treat expressly of the time of Christ’s advent, they 
were wont to describe it as immediately impend¬ 
ing.” 

Ver. 6. For to this end was the Gospel 
preached even to them that are dead.— 

This evidently goes back to the important pas¬ 
sage, ch. iii. 19. 20. The Apostle meets the ob¬ 
jection: Can the dead also be judged? Yes, and 
for this very purpose Christ, as aforesaid, preached 
the Gospel in Hades to the dead. This is the most 
natural connection. Bengel takes it in conjunc¬ 
tion with froipu$ £*om, the Judge is ready, for 


the end must come after the Gospel has been 
preached. Steiger: “The verse is to prove not 
the reality, but the moral possibility, the justice 
of a judgment even on the dead, since the Gospel 
was preached to them also for the purpose of 
giving them the means of being delivered from 
the wrath of God.” So Weiss and Wiesinger.— 
vexpoig in our exposition is not to be taken gene¬ 
rally, as v. 6 , but as applying to those spirits in 
prison; these are adduced by way of example, 
from which we may draw a conclusion affecting 
all other dead men, who before Christ were surely 
as yet more or less in prison.— Ktjpirrmv ch. iii. 
19, explains tvrryyeMo&y; cf. Matt. xi. 6 ; Rom. x. 
} 6 . The above-mentioned example is therefore 
simply to prove the universality of the judgment 
as extending also to the dead; that it is just, ha 
secondary point. But what is the object of that 
preaching which was vouchsafed to the dead and 
particularly to the dead of the deluge ? 

That they might indeed be judged—as 
to the spirit. —Various expositions, arising 
from dogmatical prejudices, have been set up 
with regard to this passage, which we do not re¬ 
fute in this place. The right exposition depends 
on the correct meaning of Kpr&oac. The tense is 
designedly different from £ 6 <w in the correspond¬ 
ing secondary sentence. The Aorist as contrasted 
with the Present points to some past action; it is 
used of past actions, see Winer.—Iva after evtry- 
yehiodtf refers to something subsequent to the 
preaching of the Gospel. This apparent contra¬ 
diction is solved, if KplveoOat is taken to denote a 
judicial sentence, as such decisions are made by 
human tribunals (aard hvdp&rrov^). On Christ’s 
appearing in the realms of death and preaching 
to them repentance and faith, the declaration 
that was to be published to them was as it were 
thus: “You have merited death both as to the 
body and to the soul, because of your disobedience 
you perished in the flood and were brought to 
this subterranean place of confinement; but a way 
of salvation has now been opened for you, so that 
you may live in the spirit as to God, accordiag 
to the will of God.” This declaration, on the one 
hand, must have produced a painful impression 
upon them, but on the other, encouraged them to 
accept the offered salvation. However we are 
not informed whether few or many [or any.—M.] 
did thoreby attain unto spiritual life. The ap¬ 
position beginning with Iva relates not to v. 6 , but 
to ch. iii. 19, thereby shedding more light on 
the latter passage. How forced, as contrasted 
with this exposition, is that of Hofmann, that 
salvation was published to the dead in order that 
they might secure a life surviving the judgment 
of death which they have incurred and must con¬ 
tinue to incur, or that of Wiesinger, that the Gos¬ 
pel was preached to the dead for the purpose of 
shaping their condition so that, while on the one 
hand they are judged according to the flesh (the 
state of death viewed as a continuing judgment ac¬ 
cording to the flesh), on the other they might be 
able through the judgment (Aorist) to attain, in 
God’s way, to the immortal life of the spirit Nor 
is the view of Konig more admissible, that in the 
resurrection their judgment in the body should 
consist in their receiving a less perfect resurrec¬ 
tion-body. For other expositions consult Steiger 
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and Wiesinger. [See also the Excursus on the 
Descensus ad Inferos at the end of the preceding 
section.—M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The common view, which is shared also by 
Gerlach, sees in v. 1 , the leading idea, that to 
the Christian, in virtue of the communion of his 
heart and life with Christ, suffering in the flesh 
is the dying of sin. So early an expositor as Jus¬ 
tin says: “ Suffering and temptation, like a medi¬ 
cine, render man more free from his evil intent, 
and make him more sound . 11 Tauler: “What 
the fire is to iron, what the crucible is to cold, 
such is temptation to the righteous.** But this 
is introducing the Pauline doctrine of the com¬ 
munion of suffering with Christ, although the 
original contains no allusion to it; besides the 
circumstance is lost sight of, that the original 
says “who hath suffered,*’ not “ who is suffering.” 
According to the exposition given above, it should 
be the aim of believers not to let the sins of others 
find a point of support in themselves in order 
that not sinning after the example of Christ may 
become their second nature. 

2. The abuse which the ungodly cast on the 
former companions of their sin has its final rea¬ 
son in the circumstance that they feel themselves 
reproved, opposed and judged by their conver¬ 
sion. 

3. Holy Scripture nowhere teaches the eternal 
damnation of those who died as heathens or non- 
Christians; it rather intimates in many passages 
that forgiveness may be possible beyond the grave, 
and refers the final decision not to death, but to 
(he day of Christ, Acts xvii. 31; 2 Tim. i. 12; iv. 
8 ; 1 Jno. iv. 17. But in our passage, as in ch. 
Hi. 19. 20, Peter by Divine illumination clearly 
affirms that the ways of God’s salvation do not 
terminate with earthly life, and that the Gospel 
is preached beyond the grave to those who have 
departed from this life without a knowledge of 
the same. But this proves neither the doctrine 
of universal recovery, even that of Satan, the 
devils and the ungodly, nor the doctrine of purga¬ 
tory to the cleansing of which the Romish Church 
affirms subjected all who reach the other world 
without being wjholly purified, and further main¬ 
tains, that the stay in it may be shortened by the 
performance of mapy good works in this life and 
even after death by the performance of good works 
and prayers for the dead on the part of survivors. 
Gerlach cites a passage from John Damasc., in 
which the doctrine of the ancient Church on the 
subject of Christ’s descent into hell is summed 
up as follows: “His glorified soul descends into 
Ilades in order that like as the Sun of righteous¬ 
ness did rise to men on earth, so in like manner 
He might shine on those who under the earth sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death; in order 
that as He did publish peace to men on earth, 
gave deliverance to the captives and sight to the 
blind, and became the Cause of eternal salvation 
to believers, while He convicted the disobedient 
of unbelief, so in like manner He might deal with 
the inhabitants of Hades, so that to Him every 
knee should bow of those whe are in heaven, on 
earth and under the earth, and that having thus 


loosed the chains of those long-confined prisoners, 
He might return from the dead and prepare to 
us the way of the resurrection.” The divine 
truths contained in this passage may be abused 
against the cause of missions and the necessity 
of a holy life; but abuse does not cancel the right 
use. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The Christian’s best armour against the as¬ 
saults of suffering is the believing, obedient and 
submissive mind of suffering in which Christ ac¬ 
cepted His suffering as a cup tendered by the 
paternal hand of God.—God’s chief design in 
sending suffering is to withdraw us from sin and 
the lusts of men up to Himself.—Sufferings under 
persecution and abuse are a means of purifying 
and refining.—Which are the dangers against 
which we ought to be especially armed under per¬ 
secutions for righteousness’ sake ?—Consider the 
comforting fact that Christ has suffered in the 
flesh for you. Look, 1. at His person; 2. at the 
greatness of His suffering in the flesh; 8 . at His 
suffering for you; 4. at the result of it.—Preser¬ 
vatives against relapsing into heathenish ways: 

1. the communion with and conformity to Christ; 

2 . frequent reflection on your former sinful con¬ 
dition; 8 . the abuse of unbelievers; 4. the near¬ 
ness of the impending account to be rendered; 
5. prayer; 6 . continuance in the communion of 
love with the brethren; 7 . the founding of all 
your actions on the word and strength of God.— 
The unhappy consistency in the service of sin.— 
Will you continue in the service of sin, although 
Christ oame to save you?—The appearing of 
Christ among the dead is both the last degree of 
His condescension and the turning-point of His 
exaltation.—The mercy of God extends even to 
the judgment-prison of the realms of death.— 
Who will preach to the untold thousands, who 
after Christ’s descent into Hades have been born 
and have died without a knowledge of the Gos¬ 
pel?—Why should that fact not check, but rather 
strengthen missionary zeal? 

Starke :— Shall the disciple be greater than 
his master, and the servant greater than his 
Lord? Be content, if in the world it fares with 
you as with your Saviour, it is enough that you 
shall be like Him in heaven. Matt x. 24. 25.— 
Will you fret at sufferings and tribulations? If 
you knew the wholesomeness of this cup, you 
would joyfully empty it, Ezek. ii. 6.—Thebeloved 
cross is like strong salt: as the latter prevents 
corruption, so does the cross prevent the corrup¬ 
tion of the flesh, Ps. cxix. 71.—Sin at a stand¬ 
still is the well-being of sinners, continuance in 
sin the strongest barrier against grace, the best 
repentance is never to sin.—Christianity renders 
the best service to the commonwealth, in that it 
most earnestly forbids the vices which ,are most 
dangerous to it.—The children of the world 
grieve most at your separating from their com¬ 
munion; by that they consider themselves put to 
shame and despised. Haughtiness and veuomous 
malice are the sources of their abuse.—The re¬ 
membrance of the last day and its judgment 
ought to be to us a constant sermon on repent 
ance, Eccl. xii. 13. 14; 2 Cor. v. 10. 
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Lisco:—The blessed effect of suffering.—The 
Lord’s miracles of grace in His kingdom. The 
Bufferings of Christ present us with a strong mo¬ 
tive to arm ourselves with His mind. 

[Pythagoras:—Ver. L Sttmma religionis imitari 
quern colit. —M.] 

[Leighton: —Love desires nothing more than 
likeness, and shares willingly in all with the 
party loved; and above all love, this Divine love 
is purest and highest and works most strongly 
that way, takes pleasure in that pain, and is a 
voluntary death, as Plato calls love.—M.] 

[Attrrbury: —“Forasmuch then as Christ 
hath suffered for us in the flesh, let us arm our¬ 
selves with the same mind,” with a resolution to 
imitate Him in His perfect submission and resig¬ 
nation of Himself to the Divine will and pleasure; 
in His contempt of all the enjoyments of sense, 
of all the vanities of this world, its allurements 
and terrors; in His practice of religious severi¬ 
ties; in His love of religious retirement; in 
making it His meat and drink, His only study 
and delight, “ to work the work of Him that sent 
Him” ; in His choosing for that end, when that 
end could not otherwise be obtained, want before 
abundance, shame before honour, pain before 
pleasure, death before life; and in His preferring 
always a laborious uninterrupted practice of vir¬ 
tue to a life of rest and ease and indolence.—M.] 
[Benqkl:—Ver. 2. “ pujoai. Aptum ver bum; 
non dicitur de brutit .”—M.] 


[Augustine: — Perdit quod vivit, qui (e Doom non 
dihgit; qui curat vtvere, non propter te, Domini, 
nihil est etpro nihilo at; quitibi vivere reeutatmor- 
tuut at; qui tibi non tapil , daipit. —M.] 

[Leighton: —Politic men have observed, that 
in states, if alterations must be, it is better to al¬ 
ter many things than a few. And physicians 
have the same remark for one’s habit and custom 
for bodily health upon the same ground, because 
things do so relate one to another, that except 
they be adapted and suited together in the change, 
it avails not; yea, it sometimes proves the worse 
in the whole, though a few things in particular 
seem to be bettered. Thus, half reformations in 
a Christian, turn to his prejudice; it is only best 
to be thoroughly reformed, and to give up with 
all idols; not to live one half to himself and the 
world and, as it were, another half to God; for 
that is but falsely so and in reality it cannot be. 
The only way is to make a heap of all, to hare 
all sacrificed together, and to live to no lust, but 
altogether and only to God.—M.] 

[Illustration of verses 8 and 4. The poet says 
of the orgies of Bacchus:— 

“ Turba ruunt; mxxUeque virit, matresque nunuqm 
Vulgusque,proceretque ignota ad sacra fcnmtur 
Quit furor — 

Fkminese voces , et mota insania vino 
Obecenique gregtt , et inasda tympana 

Ovn>, Mot. 3,629, etc—M.] 


CHAPTER IV. 7-11. 

ANALYSIS:—Exhortation, in contemplation of the approaching end of all things, to watch and praj, to love and to do, to 
serve others with the gifts they have received, and in a word to seek in everything the glory of God. 

7 But the end of all things is at hand: l be ye therefore sober, and watch unto 

8 prayer.* And above all things have fervent charity among ®yourselves: for charity 

9 shall cover 4 the multitude of sins. Use hospitality 5 one to another 6 without grudging. 

10 t A 8 every man hath received the gift, even so minister the same one to another, as good 

11 stewards of the manifold grace of God. If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles 
of God; if any man minister, let him do it as of the ability® which God giveth; that 
God in all things may be glorified through Jesus Christ: to whom be Upraise and do¬ 
minion for ever and ever. Amen. 10 


Verso 7. p ototpovijoar c»be temperate, of a temperate mind; vtfif/ar e*=»be sober.—M.l 

[* «i 9 7a? n p o <r t v \ (ra? is omitted in A. B. and by Lachmann;) also in Cod. Sin. — M.] 

Verse 8. T* Translate : “ Above all tilings having love intense towards one another ; ” on i k t « v ij see ch. i. 22.—M.1 
[*KaAvfrrct, A. B. K. Lachmann and Tischendorf, also Alford: xaAiii f/ tt L. Receptus, is the more difficult 
reading.—a y a ir Tj=love.—M.] 

Verse9. PAtAdfcvo 1 —-hospitable.—M.l ; 

P«r«w yoyy vofiov , A. B., Cod. Sinait., Lachm., Tisch., Alford, yoyy v<rp.£r, Roc. K.L. Translate: 
“without murmuring,” so German.—M.] 

Verse 10. P Translate: “ Each man, as he ha^ received a gift of grace.”—M/J 

Verse 11. if iervot Ij* xopiiyci 6 0 16 as out of the power which God bestoweth,” so German, Van 

*Eaa, Allioli and others.—M.] 
f® i 0 t 1 y^ts, not be. — M.] 

w Translate: “ To whom is the glory and the power (or might) to the ages of the ages. Amen.”—M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 7. The connection is with ver. *6; the 
Apostle takes up and further enforces the thought 
that the Lord is ready to judge the living and the 


dead; here begins also a new series of exhorta¬ 
tions closely connected with the thought of the 
end of all things. It has been shown that Peter 
in common with the other Apostles, Jos. v. 7. 8. 
9; Jude 18; 1 Jno. ii. 18; Rev. i. 8; xxii. 10: 
1 Thess. iv. 17; Rom. xiii. 11. 12; 1 Cor. xv 
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51; 2 Cor. v. 2; Phil. iv. 6, expected that the 
second advent of Christ and the end of the whole 
present dispensation were nearly impending, c£ 
ch. i. 6; iv. 6. 17. 18; i. 7; v. 4; 2 Pet. iiL 10. 
11; Mtt. xxiv. 6. This may be accounted for by 
the fact that the coming of Christ in the flesh is 
the beginning of the world’s last period, during 
which no further revelation of grace is to be 
expected; and that according to the mind of Jesus, 
His disciples ought to consider His second com¬ 
ing as always close at hand, and to be prepared 
for it, “ It ought to be the chief concern of be¬ 
lievers to fix their minds fully on His second 
advent,” Calvin. “We live in the latter half 
of the world’s period, which will quickly flow 
on. Although we may not live to see it, after 
death we shall realize that we are near it.” Roos. 
It is however to be remembered that nothing but 
the long-suffering of God is arresting the judg¬ 
ment, and that He is counting by the measure of 
eternity, according to which a thousand years 
areas one day (2 Pet. iii. 8; Ps. xc. 4). [The 
emphasis of itAvtuv is noteworthy. Bengel; “Aims 
adioque etiam petulaniise malorum et passionumpio - 
ram.”- M.] 

Be temperate therefore and sober unto 
prayers.—As our Lord in contemplation of His 
day exhorts the disciples, Lke. xxi. 84, “Take 
heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts be 
overcharged with surfeiting, and drunkenness, 
and cares of this life,” so the Apostle here ex¬ 
horts us to ooxppovecv=to act wisely, to be tem¬ 
perate and modest It primarily denotes bodily 
temperance, then mental discretion and watch¬ 
fulness, cf. ch. v. 8; Rom. xii. 8-; 2 Cor. v. 18; 
Tit it 6.— vfyetv= to live soberly, moderately 
both bodily and mentally as in oh. i. 18. “Tem¬ 
perance facilitates vigilance, and both aid 
prayer.” Bengel.—elf toq irpoGEvx&c, the Plural, 
because, as Hubs remarks, there are different 
kinds of prayer and because prayer ought to be 
without ceasing. The reference is probably to 
fixed, regular prayers of the Church. 

Via. 8. Then follows the still more important 
exhortation to brotherly love according to its 
real nature, cf. on bertvfj ch. i. 22; 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 
etc.; xiv. 1. It is the mother of all the duties 
to our neighbour. Where love is wanting, prayer 
is hindered. 

Because love covereth a multitude of 
sins. — Ka?.irtp£L 7rAq6o$ apapTiuv. The words are 
cited from the Hebrew not from the LXX. of 
Prov. x. 12, cf. ch. xvii. 9, but the former pas¬ 
sage reads: “Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love 
covereth aU sins”; and the latter: “He that 
covereth transgression, seeketh love.” In both 
instances the reference is to human love which 
is to consign to oblivion the sins of others. Some 

see in HDD a reference to Gen. ix. 28, and 

T * 

consider it an easy thing; so Csesarius of Arles 
says: “ There is nothing more easy than covering 
oneself or others with clothes.” But forgiveness 
is hardly so easy a task. It is better to explain 
it of the unsightliness of sin which forgiveness* 
covers up. The old Protestant expositors un¬ 
derstand it therefore rightly of human love par¬ 
doning the sin of our neighbour. “ The covering 
up relates to man not to God. Nothing can 
cover thy sin before God except faith. But my 


love covers my neighbour’s sin, and just as God 
covers my sin if I believe, so ought I also to 
cover the sin of my neighbour,” Luther. So 
also Steiger, Hoffman, Lechler, Wiesinger and 
Weiss. Even Estius, the Romish expositor, ad¬ 
mits that the quotation sustains the Protestant 
exposition. But many Romanist and rational¬ 
istic expositors explain the passage of merit and 
atoning virtue, which they ascribe to the love of 
our neighbour. Some quote Matt. vi. 14. 15, 
but that passage simply affirms that forgiveness 
is made possible, not that it is positively effected. 
Others, with reference to Jas. v. 20, suggest an 
activity tending to improvement [that of others, 
—M.], but this is foreign to our passage, bn 
seems however to conflict with our exposition, 
but its design is to give the reason for the beri- 
veia of love. “The Apostle takes for granted 
that Christians love one another, still he recom¬ 
mends them to expand and increase in the broth¬ 
erly love which they have, because true love 
forgives a multitude of sins.” 1 Cor. xiii. 4-7; 
Matt, xviii. 22. Steiger. According to BezA the 
connection is: “Love one another, because love, 
as the Scripture says, removes the substance of 
strife.” Calov remarks on this covering of sin, 
that it does not do away with the correcting of 
our neighbour, Matt, xviii. 16, and that it is ne¬ 
cessary to distinguish public and private sinB, 
between known and concealed sins. [Alford 
thinks that the meaning is the hiding of offences 
both from one another and in God’s sight, by 
mutual forbearance and forgiveness. He advo¬ 
cates to take the passage in its widest sense, 
“understanding it primarily of forgiveness but 
then also of that prevention of sin by kindli¬ 
ness of word and deed, and also that intercession 
for sin in prayer, which are the constant fruits 
of fervent love. It is a truth from which we 
need not shrink, that every sin which love hides 
from man’s sight is hidden in God’s sight also. 
There is but One efficient cause of the hiding of 
sin: but mutual love applies that cause: draws 
the universal cover over the particular sin. This 
meaning, as long as it is not perverted into the 
thought that love towards others covers a man’s 
own sin l ex promerito * need not and should not 
be excluded.”—M.] 

[Wordsworth: “St. Peter had spoken of love, 
stretching itself out without interruption; and 
the passage James v. 20, considered together 
with the context here, where St. Peter is pre¬ 
senting Christ as their Example, may suggest a 
belief, that he is comparing the act of Love to 
that of the Cherubim stretching out their wings 
on the Mercy Seat, and forming a part of the 
Mercy Seat (Ex. xxv. 18-20), the emblem of 
Christ’s propitiatory covering of sins.” —M.] 

Ver. 9. Be hospitable towards one an¬ 
other without murmuring.— Cf. Rom. xii. 
13; Heb. xiii. 2; 3 Jno. 5; 1 Tim. v. 10; Tit. i. 
8 . “Peter remembers to have heard this saying 
from the lips of Christ, Matt. xxv. 35; he does 
not mean pompous hospitality, Lke. xiv. 12, but 
that Christian, holy hospitality which readily 
welcomes by the promptings of pure love needy 
strangers, especially such as are exiled on ac¬ 
count of their confession of the true religion, 
gives them gentle and loving treatment, and cares 
for them as members of Christ and fellow-citi- 
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sens of the Church.” Gerhard. “Let us take 
heed lest, haying been hard and careless in en¬ 
tertaining strangers, the shelter of the just may 
be denied us after this life.” Ambrose .—hvtv 
/oyyvofivv, without expressions of murmuring by 
which one secretly gives vent to his displeasure 
or reproaches another with the benefits he has 
received. The opposite is a cheerful, pure and 
unselfish spirit, Rom. xii. 8 ; 2 Cor. ix. 7. [Ne- 
ander Ch. Hitt I. pp. 847. 848, referring to Ter- 
tullian, ad uxorem , II. 1. 8 .; de jefunio y c. XII: 
“The care of providing for the support and 
maintenance of strangers, of the poor, the sick, 
the old, of widows and orphans, and of those in 
prison on account of their faith, devolved on 
the whole Church. This was one of the main 
purposes for which the collection of voluntary 
contributions, in the assemblies convened for 
public worship, was instituted; and the charity 
of individuals, moreover, led them to emulate 
each other in the same good work. In particu¬ 
lar, it was considered as belonging to the office 
of the Christian matron to provide for the poor, 
for the brethren languishing in prison, and to 
show hospitality to strangers. The hindrance 
occasioned to this kind of Christian activity, is 
reckoned by Tertullian among the disadvantages 
of a mixed marriage. 4 What heathen,’ says he, 
* will suffer his wife to go about from one street 
to another, to the house of strangers, to the 
meanest hovels indeed, for the purpose of visit¬ 
ing the brethren? What heathen will allow her 
to steal away into the dungeon, to kiss the chain 
of the martyr ? If a brother arrive from abroad, 
what reception will he meet in the house of the 
ttrangerf If an alms is to be bestowed, store¬ 
house and cellar are shut fast!’ On the other 
hand, he counts it among the felicities of a mar¬ 
riage contracted between Christians, that the 
wife is at liberty to visit the sick and relieve the 
needy, and is never straitened or perplexed in 
the bestowment of her charities. Nor did the 
active brotherly love of each community confine 
itself to what transpired in its own immediate 
circle, but extended itself also to the wants of 
Christian communities in distant lands. On ur¬ 
gent occasions of this kind, the bishops made 
arrangements for special collections. They ap¬ 
pointed fasts; so that what was saved, even by 
the poorest of the flock, from their daily food, 
might help to supply the common wants.”—M.l 

Ver. 10. Each man, as he received a gift 
of grace.—Grotius rightly expounds this not 
only of the miraculous gifts of the Spirit, 1 Cor. 
xii. 4, etc., but also of gifts of the body and es¬ 
tate. These are as well gifts of grace as those. 
Natural endowments also are included in the 
expression. The Apostle does not refer to spe¬ 
cific official duties and the qualifications neces¬ 
sary to their discharge; he is unwilling to exact 
too much from and to impose too much on be¬ 
lievers. 

Even so minister to one another as 
good stewards of the manifold grace of 
God.— avrb dioKovowre?, cf. ch. i. 12 , to offer 
something as a servant. The term comprises 
the different duties of the Church which are not 
specifically committed to the pastoral office as 
such, and which are the outgoings of voluntary 
activity. 


As good stewards. —denotes not only 
mere resemblance, but, as frequently, the gene¬ 
rally known reason [as is becoming, fit in good 
stewards.—M.]. Christians are not owners, bat 
only stewards of their goods and gifts, 1 Cor. iv. 
2; Matt. xxv. 14; Tit. i. 7.— Manifold, because 
exhibited in various gifts of grace [cf. 1 Cor. 
xii. 4; Matt. xxv. 16. Lke. xix. 18.—-M.]. “We 
are liberal not with our own goods, but with that 
of another.” Gerhard. 

Ver. 11. If any man speak - - as of the 
power whioh God bestoweth. —Peter speci¬ 
fies two kinds of gifts, gifts relating to speaking 
and gifts relating to doing, gifts of teaching and 
exhorting, and gifts of outward service.—These 
gifts they were to use with humility and fidelity. 
hafaiv here denotes every kind of speaking and 
exhortation in the Lord’s name, Rom. xii. 6-8; 
1 Cer. xii. 8.10.— h&yta properly signifies Divine 
utterances, oracles, but here the revealed word 
of God, 1 Cor. ii. 7; Acts vii. 38; Heb. v. 12; 
Rom. iiL 2. Let him speak with the conviction 
and reverence, with the earnestness and humility 
which flow from the consciousness: it is God’s 
holy word to which, as a mean instrument, I lend 
my mouth, 1 Cor. xii. 8; 2 Cor. ii. 17; 1 Thess. 
ii. 18 .—diaxovel applies here to the manifold of¬ 
fices belonging to the single or married estate, 
Actsvi. 1, 2. [But see Rom. xii. 8; 1 Cor. xii 28. 
—M.l loxk the act springs from the power of 
God [as from a fountain.—M.] which He sup¬ 
plies. The term relates to powers of the body 
as well as to those of the mind. x°P 7 fY tlv =' i:a pk- 
Xetv t 6 l66vcll [The primary sense and origin of 
the wohMs Classical, and denotes “to defray the 
cost of bringing out a chorus”, thence to fur¬ 
nish supply in general.— M.]. “Let each man 
apply to his neighbour all the good in his power 
with the utmost humility, knowing that of him¬ 
self ft e.,without God’s supplying.— M.] he can¬ 
not nave any thing to apply.” [Wordsworth: 
This precept of 8t. Peter deserves the consid¬ 
eration of those who claim to be his successors, 
and profess great reverence for his authority, 
and yet derogate from the dignity of the oraclet 
of God, and set up oracles of their own, in place 
of the Scriptures and against them. See 2 Tim. 
iv. 8. Rev. xi. 8-10.— M.]. Bede. 

That God in all things—to the ages of 
the ages.— Iva , the aim and end of all the 
Apostle’s exhortations .—h naot may mean, in 
all of you or in all your doings; the latter is 
preferable. “As through Christ all benefits de¬ 
scend upon us from God, so also ought we in hum¬ 
ble gratitude to refer all things through Christ 
to the glory of God.” Gerhard, do^d^ijraty the 
honour should be ascribed to Him for whatever is 
done in the Church, He should be praised for it, 
cf. Ueb. xiii. 15. Everything is mediated through 
Christ, through whom we receive all the power 
we have.— £ korlv i) 66%a ; refers to & Qe6g as in 
ch. v. 11, because God has already been named 
as the subject of adoration, and because Peter 
elsewhere calls Je9us kvoloc=J ehovah, but not 
absolutely God.—On 66£a see ch. i. 7.— tpb-ro r 
goes back to All power among men is the 

emanation of His power, cf. ch. v. 11.—W 
aiuvaq tuv cuuvu v, cf. Phil. iv. 20.— apfp, not a 
note of conclusion, but an expression of assu* 
ranee of heart. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The doctrine of the consummation of all 
things on the coming of Christ, which is pecu¬ 
liarly prominent in the writings of Peter, con¬ 
tains the most powerful reasons for our encour¬ 
agement and consolation. They make no men¬ 
tion of the distinction between the first and still 
impending coming for the establishment of the 
kingdom of glory and the judgment of a corrupt 
Christendom and the coming for the final judg¬ 
ment: that distinction was reserved for special 
revelations made to St. John. 

2. The love covering sins, which is here so 
emphatically recommended, is widely removed 
from the laxity, weakness and want of principle 
with which it is frequently confounded. The 
latter, says Wiesinger, ignores the sacred earnest¬ 
ness of love and fancies to do some great thing 
by putting some deceptive boards over graves 
full of mouldering decay and crying, Peace, 
peace! Hatred which unsparingly uncovers in 
its effects is preferable to love which thus covers 
up. The love here insisted upon has these char¬ 
acteristics, it is not put to anger by insults, it 
does not discover needlessly the sins of others 
and does not by revenge or passionate reproaches 
drag them forth into the light of rebuke. 

3. The opinion that the love of our neighbour 
covers our sins before God conflicts with the fun¬ 
damental principles of the Gospel; it is not the 
cause, but only one of the conditions on which 
we are made partakers of Divine forgiveness, 
Mtt. vi. 14. 

4. With respect to God, we are stewards of 
goods committed to our keeping, with respect to 
our neighbour only we are owners. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The end of all things, how it should minister 
to, 1, encouragement, 2, warning, 3, consolation. 
—Whatsoever thou takest in hand, remember the 
end. Sir. vii. 36.—If Peter more than eighteen 
centuries ago was permitted to say the end of all 
things was at hand, how much more ought we 
to be prepared, to watch and pray. We should 
ever consider the great day of Christ to be near 
at hand. Believers wait for it as a bridegroom 
waits for his bride. The end of the way and the 
nearness of home is sweet and comforting to 
8trangers and pilgrims.—Communion with God, 
the most precious enjoyment of earth, is only 
possible to those who are temperate and sober. 
—He that ministers to sensuality cannot soar in 
thought to God.—Love should be like fire which 
spreads its flame afar, and like a cloak which 
covers much. «*That godly father would not 
shut his door to any poor guest, for I am afraid, 
said he, lest the Lord Himself might some day 
come, in the guise of a poor man, to test my lib¬ 
erality: how could I ever justify my having suf¬ 
fered Him sadly to depart from me V 9 

Bbssir : There is none so poor as to be unable 
to serve his neighbour with some gift.—God dis¬ 
tributes His gifts unequally, Mtt. xxv. 15. Mo¬ 
ses has five talents, Aaron two, Jethro only one. 
Let each use his gifts to the glory of God, and 
hp will stand before God and men. 


Herberger: The Christian’s motto: Faith¬ 
ful and only faithful!—A Christian’s any and 
every work, should be a Diviue service and con¬ 
duce to the glory of God. 

Starke : Men, beware of confidence! be ready 
that you may be able to stand worthily before the 
Son of Man, 2 Pet. iii. 11.—Love has the first 
place among all virtues and is the first mark of 
the disciples of Christ, 1 Cor. xiii. 13; Jno. xiii. 
35.—To give unwillingly and regretfully is to sin 
more than to do good, 2 Cor. ix. 7.—As among 
flowers the form and beauty of each differ from 
those of others, so among the children of God is 
seen the manifold goodness of God.—God has 
given to one something, but not everything, that 
we might serve one another, and that none 
should bury his talent, Gal. v. 13.—Are graces 
and gifts thine own? Who has granted them to 
thee? God. To what end? To parade them 
off? By no means, but to serve Him and thy 
neighbour with them. Love makes thee thy 
neighbour’s servant. The more thou hast re¬ 
ceived, the more thou hast to communicate in 
counsel and in deed, 1 Cor. ix. 19.—If thou hast 
nothing wherewith to serve thy neighbour, thou 
surely canst pray for him. Discharge this ser¬ 
vice of love with hearty cheerfulness; it is, if 
not better than, at least as good as pieces of gold, 
Rom. x. 1; Acts iii. 6. [But prayer—instead 
of ministering to the wants of the needy—where 
the ability is present and the occasion requiresit 
—is sheer hypocrisy.—M.]. The glory of God 
should be the end and aim of all our works, oth¬ 
erwise they are good for nothing, 1 Cor. x. 31. 

Lisco: What does qualify us to receive the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost?—The conditions of real 
prayer. 

Herberger: How should a good Christian, 
who desires to go to heaven acquit himself, 1, 
towards God, 2, towards his neighbour, 8, with 
respect to his own conscience, soul and office? 

Stier: How Christians ought to prepare for 
the end of all things, or how we must live here 
in time in order that we may stand in tie last 
judgment? 

Kapff: Spiritual ascension, 1, By whom and 
how it is accomplished, 2, What are its effects on 
our earthly life? 

Staudt : Christian mutual readiness to oblige, 
1, its ability, 2, its opportunities, 8, the condi¬ 
tion necessary for its discharge. 

[Leighton: —Ver. 7. It is reported of one 
that, hearing the 6th of Genesis read so long 
lived, and yet the burden still, they died; Enos 
lived 905 and he died, Seth 912 and he died, Me- 
thusaleh 969 and he died, he took so deep the 
thought of death and eternity, that it changed 
his whole frame and set him from a voluptuous 
to. a most strict and pious course of life. 

Ver. 8. Love is witty in finding out the fairest 
construction of things doubtful.—Where the 
thing is so plainly a sin, that this way of cover¬ 
ing it can have no place, yet then will love con¬ 
sider what will lessen it most.—All private re¬ 
proofs and where conscience requires public 
delation and censure, even these will be sweet¬ 
ened in that compassion that 7 flows from love.— 
If thou be interested in the offence, even by un¬ 
feigned free forgiveness, so far as thy concern 
goes, let it be as if it had not been. 
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Yer. 9. Now for supply of our brethren’s ne¬ 
cessities, one good help is, the retrenching of 
our superfluities. Turn the stream into that 
channel, where it will refresh thy brethren and 
enrich thyself, and let it not run into the dead 
sea.—As the disease of the youth of the world, 
was the abounding of lust , Gen. vi, so of its age, 
decay of love: and as that heat called for a total 
deluge of waters, to this coldness for fire, to the 
kindling an universal fire, that shall make an 
end of it and the world together. ( Aqua propter 
ardorem libidinis , ignis propter teporem charitalis .) 

Yer. 10. Manifold grace. —There is such an 
admirable beauty in this variety, such a sym¬ 
metry and contemperature of different, yea of 
contrary qualities, as speaks His riches, that so 
divers gifts are from the same Spirit. A kind of 
embroidering of many colours (see Ps. cxxxix. 16) 
happily mixed, as the word rroiKiXXeiv signifies; 
as it is in the frame of the natural body of man 
as the lesser world, and in the composure of the 
greater world: thus in the Church of God, the 
mystical body of Jesus Christ exceeding both the 
former in excellence and beauty.—Be not dis¬ 
couraged, to have little in the account shall be 
no prejudice. The approbation runs not, thou 


hadst much t but on the contrary, thou hast been 
faithful in little; great faithfulness in the use of 
small gifts hath great acceptance, and a great 
and sure reward. 

Yer. 11. Ministers must speak faithfully, ho- 
lily and wisely.—Faith’s great work is to re¬ 
nounce self-power and to bring in the power of 
God to be ours . . . When I am weak, then am 
I strong, 2 Cor. xii. 10. —This is the Christian’s 
aim, to have nothing in himself, nor in anything 
but in this tenure: all for the glory of my God, 
my estate, family, abilities, my whole self, all I 
have and am. And as the love of God grows in 
the heart, this purpose grows; the higher the 
flame rises, the purer it is; the eye is daily more 
upon it; it is oftoner in the mind in all actions 
than before. In common things, the very works 
of our calling, our very refreshments, to eat and 
drink and sleep, all are for this end and with a 
particular aim at it as much as may be; even the 
thought of it often renewed throughout the day, 
and at times generally applied to all our ways 
and employments. It is that elixir that turns 
thy ordinary works into gold, into sacrifices, by 
a touch of it.—M.] 


CHAPTER IV. 12-19. 


Akaltsis :—Farther exhortation to readiness of suffering and becoming conduct in suffering. They are to consider suffer¬ 
ing as inseparable from following Christ, as necessary to their trial, and instrumental toward their (Uture glory, as 
rendering them partakers of the power of the Spirit, and as delivering them from the last judgment. But they 
should nevor lose sight of maintaining their difference from unbelievers. 


12 Beloved, 1 think it not strange concerning *the fiery trial which is to try you, 

13 though some strange thing 4 happened unto you: But rejoice, 6 inasmuch as ye are par¬ 
takers* of Christ’s sufferings; 7 that when his glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad 

14 also *with exceeding joy. *If ye be reproached for 10 the name of Christ, happy 11 
are ye; M for the Spirit of glory and 1 * of God resteth upon you: 14 on Jheir part he is 

15 evil spoken of, but on your part he is glorified. 15 But let none of you suffer as a umr- 

16 derer, or as a thief, or as an evil doer, or as a ^busybody in other men’s matters. Yet 
if any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed; but let him glorify God 

17 17 on this behalf. M For the time is come that judgment must begin at the house of 
God : 19 and if it first begin at us, what shall the end be of them that obey not the gos- 

18 pel of God? And if the righteous *° scarcely be saved* 1 , where shall the ungodly and 

19 the sinner appear? Wherefore, **let them that suffer according to the will of God 
commit the keeping of their souls to him in well doing, **as unto a faithful Creator.* 4 


Verse 12. p fii) Pass., see v. 4, “be not astonished at.” On the construction of this Verb with the Da¬ 

tive, see Winer, p. 222.—M.] 

[* w v p «<r t v, literally, burning , figuratively, trial by firt; the rendering of B. V. must be regarded as very 
felicitous. wpbv wet paerpov vg.lv y iv o g i v p—which is taking place among you (or as Alford 
renders, “ in jour case ”) for a trial to you.—M.l 
[» «»> ?—aa if.—M.] . 

« v o v <rvup aivovrof up. t u=“ some strange thing were happening to you. — M.J 
Verse 13. [ & a aSh is supported by A. B. K. L., Rec. and many others; xa0w(,a less authentic reading; translator 
as for as,,” (Alford) or “ in the degree to which ” (German); cf. Rom. viii. 28; 2 Cor. viii. 12.—M.J 
•noo-wmri rotr *. r. A.—“ ye are partakers with the sufferings of Christ.”—M.] 

7 Translate, “In order that ye may also at (—in) the revelation of his glory rejoice.”—M.] 

* ayaWtufitvo i—exulting. Participle.—M.] 

Verse 14. 9 “ If ye art reproached,” < i with Indicative.—M.] 

P° i r bv6g a t i«in the name of Christ, cf. Matt. v. 11; cb. ifi. 14.—M.] 
h 1 n a k ap lo i—blessed are ye.—M.] 

p* 5 ri—because, it gives the reason why they are blessed.— M.j 
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[U On tho Article with attributive®, see Winer, p. 144. Translate: “ the Spirit of glory, and that of God ”—“ the 
Spirit of Glory, who is none else than God’s Spirit Himself.” For classical illustrations, see Winer.—M.l 
[A. (Driesbach, Scholzand Lachmann insert after So(ris t k al Svydfi tut); so Sinait^ bat (TUchendori 
rejects the addition).—M.] ^ ■ 

/tev avrovt 0\a<r$rj jastrat, card Si*vfi ia< toja^irai. This clause stands in Recept., 
K. L. and others,] but is wantiug in A. B., 8 inaitic. and many MSS. Lachmann and Tischendor^ also 
Alford reject it. [It is in all probability a gloss.—M.] 

Yens 15. P* y A p*for.—M.] 

p* aAAoTptoe ir t<r«coirov, aaira( Aeydpe vor, denoting “overseeing other people’s affairs, prying into 
them.” Alford: ‘‘Pryer into other men’s matters.” Be Wetto: “an impertinent;” but see note beiow. 
-M.] 

Terse 16. P 7 « r r<p f>v6fiar t rovrf Rec. reads fi 4pei instead of hv 6fi art, with K. L.; but the formor reading 
has more weighty authorities, and is sustained by Lachmann, Tischendorf and Alford. Translate: “ in 
this name,” i. the name of xP l * r *’ av b *•—M.l 
Terse 17. P*oti 6 « aip2>e —because it is the season, Alford; (because)it is time, German.—M.] 

P* Translate: “ of the judgment beginning at the house of God, but if (it begin) first at us, what (will be) 
the end of them that are disobedient to the Gospel of God ? ”—M.] 

Terse 18. [*> fi 6 A 15 —with difficulty, hardly (Gorman).—M.l 

<r « {t r a i-=is saved. Translate, to bring out the force of the Greek: u the ungodly and the sinner where 
shall he appear t ” Alford.—M.V 

Terse 19. [* A are k at k. r. A.—wherefore let also them who suffer, etc.—M.l 

**Tischendorf reads ayaPowoi a more authentic reading than ayadot oitai*. 

« iK is omitted in A. B., Sinoit., and by Lachmann [and Alford; it is inserted in Rec., with K. L. and oth¬ 
ers.—M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The exhortations to readiness of suffering arc 
repeated, but urged on different grounds. 

Vie. 12. Beloved. —This address, as in ch. 
ii. 11, denotes the Apostle’s heart-felt sympathy 
with them in the sufferings concerning which he 
is consoling them. 

Be not astonished at. —“If tho heathen 
think the behaviour of Christians strange, Chris¬ 
tians need not be surprised if unbelievers perse¬ 
cute them on that account,” ch. i. 7, Steiger.— 
rj h ifdv rrvp&oei. frfy>«<Kf=burning, ignition, 
kindling, fire while burning, from irvpovfiai , 2 
Pet. iii. 12; Rev. xviii. 9; Prov. xxvii. 21; LXX. 
Zech. xiii. 9. It is a simile of great tribulations, 
which burn like fire, but conduce to proof.— 
[Cf. also Ps. lxvi. 10 in LXX. Oecumenius says, 
Kvpooiv rdf 0?Ji}reic ein6v, kvk<pyvev 6c did doiupaatav 
airoic avrai, —M.] f ev l/nlv may mean “which 
you feel .within yourselves,” better, “ which is 
among you.”—“As the potter or the goldsmith 
adjusts the furnace to the earthen vessel or to the 
gold, so that it be neither too hot nor too cold, so 
God adjusts temptation (trial) to the strength of 
man and to the grace which He grants him, and 
suffers him not to be tempted beyond his ability 
to bear.” Ephrem.— tt pbg irEtpaapdv, cf. ch. i. 7 ; 
J»s. i. 2. Not unto perdition, but unto salvation. 
Bren this moderates the pain of the heat.— 6c 
%bw .—Perhaps you consider the suffering acci¬ 
dental, interfering with God’s purpose concern¬ 
ing you, and putting you back in your Christian¬ 
ity, but know that it has been decreed from all 
eternity, it has been repeatedly foretold in the 
Scriptures, it has been the common experience of 
all believers from the beginning, and it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary for the mortification of the old 
man. That cannot be displeasing which is dealt 
by the hand of a friend.” Gerhard. 

Ter. 13. In as far as ye are partakers with 
the sufferings of Christ .—tcadb koiv6velte .— 
It is a great consolation that the believer is 
permitted to consider his sufferings as a partak¬ 
ing with the sufferings of Christ; but it is a great¬ 
er consolation that he is permitted to infer his 
communion with the glory of Christ from his 
communion with His sufferings. koBo denotes, at 
once the reason and the measure of the suffer¬ 
ings. 


The sufferings of Christ, as in ch. i. 11; 
cf. ch. ii. 21; iii. 18, not such as affect Him in 
His members, but such as lie Himself endured 
in the days of His incarnation. Christians par¬ 
take with them, if, for the sake of truth and 
righteousness, their experience of the world’s 
sin is similar to that of Christ. They are in 
Christ, and the hatred shown to them is really 
shown to Him, cf. Rom. viii. 17. 29; 2 Tim. ii. 11. 

That ye may also at the revelation of His 
glory rejoice, exulting, —Iva teal, otherwise 
the day of the revelation of Christ would be to 
you a (lay of terror.— tcai, as you now rejoice al¬ 
ready in hope.— rfjc ddfyc, in contrast with the 
darkness of suffering, ch. i. 6. 7. 11.— X a f^ Te 
dy(Mi6uevoi, cf. ch. i. 8. “The joy of the saints 
will be inward and outward, bodily and spiritu¬ 
al.” Hues. The connection is, as given by Weiss: 
Only he who suffers with Christ and for His cause, 
is a true disciple of Christ. Such an one may ' 
cherish the expectation of the heavenly reward 
of partaking with His glory, even as Christ has 
promised again and again, Matt. x. 38. 39; xvi. 
24. 25; Lke. ix. 23. 24; xiv. 27; Jno. xii. 26; 
xiv. 8; xvii. 24; Matt. v. 12; Lke. vi. 22. 23. 
The real life-compiunion with Christ, as we find 
it described in the writings of Paul, is not affirmed 
here. 

Ver. 14. If ye are reproached in (German, 
for) the name of Christ.— h brSfiart, bvopa , 

often like =revealed being (revelation of 

the being, i. nature and existence). Jno. xvii. 

6. 26; i. 12; Acts iii. 16; iv. 12; Heb. ii. 12, 
alsoj=order, command. Here in its proper sense 
=the name and whatever it involves. Mk. ix. 
41 contains the best key to the exposition. The 
passage reads; “For whosoever shall give you a 
cup of water to drink in my name, because ye 
belong to Christ, verily I say unto you, he shall 
not lose his reward.” As the benefactions of 
others may be the result of their belonging to 
Christ, so it may be with their hatred. They re¬ 
proach you because you confess, call upon and 
bear the name of Christ, which they hate, cf. v. 
16. 6c xP c<yrtaV( k> and Matt. v. 11; Lke. vi. 22. 
Christ is to the world a hateful name; if one 
preaches it, he must suffer. The reproaches oast 
at their persons and conversation probably pro¬ 
ceeded from unbelieving Jews, who blasphemed 
the name of Christ, Jas. ii. 7. 
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Blessed are ye—resteth upon you.— pa- 

xapioty cf. ch. iii. 14. Their state of bliss is in¬ 
ferred from the glory already existing, although 
invisible to ordinary eyes, rb ryq 66$i)q —Spirit 
of glory denotes the Holy Spirit, because, as Ca- 
lov explains it, He brings glory and seals it in 
suffering. This Spirit being given to you with 
the communion of Christ, you are even now, by 
faith and hope, partakers of future glory, you 
anticipate it in the Spirit, and therefore you are 
blessed, cf. ch. i. 8. Hence Paul, in the further 
development of this thought, called the Spirit the 
earnest of the inheritance, Eph. i. 14. —nal to 
rov Oenv> this second predicate is added by way 
of explanation. It is not the spirit of Elijah, or 
of an angel, but the Spirit of God. “This is to 
the Apostle so great and so blessed a thing, that 
though the world is against them, God is for them, 
as their shield and exceeding great reward.” 
Wiesinger. i<f ipdq avanaveTai .— The reference 
appears to be to Is. xi. 2; cf. 2 Kings ii. 15. Lke. 
x. 0. iiet, with the Accus., denotes the descent 
of the Spirit on them.--dva;rare<7dm, according 
to Olshausen, contains the idea of an abiding 
that cannot be overthrown, even by doubts and 
temptations. It is cognizable to those whose 
spiritual vision has been rendered acute, and is 
evinced chiefly in a meek spirit of suffering. 

[Wordsworth: — “The glory and happiness of 
suffering for God in the fire of persecution might 
also well occur to his mind at Babylon t where he 
is writing, and where he would be cheered by a 
remembrance of the three faithful childreh walk¬ 
ing unhurt in the fiery furnace with the Son of 
God. (Dan. iii. 1-26.)”—M.] 

On their part—glorified. —[See note 14 in 
Appar. Critic.—M.] With and among them, the 
children of the worlJ, as is their nature and wont, 
He is evil spoken of; they traduce the spirit of 
suffering as a degrading and slavish spirit, and 
humility as cowardice. These invectives fall 
back on the Spirit Himself.—Others connect 
/3?AO<jtTjfielrai with bvopa xpwtov, which is rather 
a forced construction. Among you it is glorified 
by the consolations, the quietness and peace 
which it brings to you; thus it evinces its Divine 
power, and excites your praise and gratitude. 
The passage gives a good sense, and it would be 
a pity if it were spurious [as the authorities de¬ 
clare it to be.—M.] 

Vbr. 16. For let none of yon—pryer into 
other men’s matters. —Here the Apostle takes 
up the preceding blessedness (paxdptoty v. 14), 
and in the form of exhortation emphatically de¬ 
clares that the value of such patient suffering 
dopends on the condition that those who endure 
it must.be innocent sufferers, ch. ii. 20; iii. 17. 
This is expressed first negatively, then positively. 
Here is an evident allusion to Matt. v. 11, “if 
they say all manner of evil against you falsely 
(lying).”— uq Qovebq .— The reference is not to 
real accusations which had been brought against 
them, but to the possibility that such offences 
might occur among them, as Paul warns the 
Ephesians against stealing, Eph. iv. 28. — xcucoiroi- 
6q , cf. ch. ii. 12. 14; iii. 16. 17, in a general, 
moral sense, not as denoting political offences, as 
if this had been the official description of Chris¬ 
tians, according to Suetonius, Vita NeroniSy c. 16, 
which cannot be proved. See Weiss, p. 867.— 


aMoTptoeirltTKoiroqy a term unknown to the Greeks. 
It denotes one arrogating to himself the over¬ 
sight of matters with which he has no concern. 
Such indiscreet zeal is not uncommon, as Hot- 
tinger remarks, among new religious communi¬ 
ties. This may have been a frequent temptation 
to the primitive Christians, owing to their con¬ 
sciousness of more enlightened views. It is more 
than Tcepiepydfradaty 2 Thess. iii. 11. Cyprian: 
alienas curas agens t cf. 1 Tim. v. 13; 1 Thess. iv. 
11; Lke. xii. 14. [6 erucKCirrdpevoq rd aXkorpta. 

Hanc explicationcm probat 1, ipsa vocis compositio 2, 
veterum expositiOy TerU Cypr . Aug. 3, temporis et 
loci circumstantia. Procul dubio quidam Christianiy 
ex incogitantiay temcritate et levitate, in actiones i*fi- 
delium utpote vicinorum suorum curiosius inqutre- 
bant, eas propria arbitrio redarguebant ac judices 
eorum esse vobebant , quod non pertinebat ad torum 
vocationem. Gerhard.—M.] 

Vkr. 16. But if (he suffer) as a Christian. 
—The name Christian appears at that time to 
have been adopted by believers, Acts xi. 26; 
xxvi. 28. In the opinion of their enemies, the 
name was infamous, and so we must understand 
it here, cf. v. 14. With the Jews it was tanta¬ 
mount to sectary, renegade and rebel; with the 
heathen it was equal to atheist. 

Let him not be ashamed.—Cf. Rom. i. 16: 
2 Tim. i. 8. 12. Such sufferings conduce not to 
shame, but to honour; “they are precious jewels 
in the sight of God.” Calov. Acts v. 41. 

But let him glorify God in this part— 
“On account of the antithesis, Peter might have 
said: Let him rather glory; but he teaches that 
the glory must be ascribed to God.” BengeL 
Let him glorify God by patience, by good cour¬ 
age, confessing the faith, and by joyful praises 
and thanksgiving .—iv rip pipet Toirtp. —(Lach- 
mann and Tischendorf read ovdpart at because 
of the name of Christ. Others render, less aptly; 
matter, case). [See Appar. Crit, v. 16, note 17. 
M.J —Steiger:—“In this lot which falls to him.” 
It is difficult to prove this use of pkpoq . It is 
rather to be taken as ch. iii. 16. iv tp Kara?.a?M- 
aiVy they were to glorify God in the very thing 
for which they were slandered, viz.: their faith 
in Christ. 

Vkr. 17 introduces a new ground why Chris¬ 
tians should gladly suffer for Christ’s sake. Pos¬ 
sessed of such a mind (the mind of suffering 
gladly for Christ’s sake), they will be delivered 
from the near and inevitable judgment of God 
which is about to burst on unbelievers, but be¬ 
gins at the Church of God in the persecutions 
that are coming on her. The former will feel 
the whole weight of the judgment, the latter Us 
first beginnings only, whereby they are saved. 

It is time. —As it is the inflexible purpose of 
God that we must through much tribulation enter 
the kingdom of God, and as it is a well-known 
law of the Divine kingdom that judgment must 
begin at the city and house of God, Jer. xxv. 28; 
x. 18; xiv. 18,19; xlix. 12; Amos iii. 14; Esek. 
ix. 6; xxi..4; Heb. xii. 6, as manifested in the 
troubles of Israel in Egypt and in the wilder¬ 
ness, so now is the season of the judgment, for 
the end of all things is at hand, v. 7. 

The judgment. —To believers it is a pater¬ 
nal chastisement, contemplating their deliver¬ 
ance from unknown and unrepented sins, in or- 
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der that, they may not be condemned with the 
world, 1 Cor. xi. 28. 81; it is to them a judg- 
nent of mercy, but to unbelievers a judgment 
of wrath, revealing the punitive justice of Qod. 
The one leads to salvation, the other to perdition, 
cf. Lke. xxiii. 80; Matt. xxv. 41; Rev. vi. 15- 
17; xx. 11-15; Rom. ii. 5; 2 Thess. i. 6. 

At the house of Qod.—Cf. ch. ii. 5 ; 1 Tim. 
iii. 15. The Church of the Lord. Steiger has 
several quotations from the Rabbis stating that 
the judgment will begin with the righteous. 

What will be the end of them ?—What 
will be their final state? “If the sons are chas¬ 
tised, what have the most malicious slaves to ex¬ 
pect? How will it fare with the unrighteous be¬ 
fore Thee, if Thou dost not even spare Thy be¬ 
lieving children, in order to exercise and instruct 
them?” Augustine.—Cf. Lke. xxiii. 81; Jer.xlix. 
12; Ps. L 6.— tCjv aicetdobvruv. —Cf. ch. ii. 8; iii. 
20; Jno. xvi. 8. 9. [Bengel:—“ Judicium , initio 
tolerabiltiu , sensim ingrraoescit. Pii eua parte per - 
fundi cum immunitate gpectant miserias impiorum: 
impii dum piog affligunt , suam mensuram implent et 
diteunt qua sua ipeorum portio futura sit: eed id 
mcliue sciunt /m, quart patientes sunt.” —M-]. 

Via. 18. If the righteous hardly is saved. 
—The thought of v. 17 is verified and strength¬ 
ened by the verbatim quotation of Prov. xiT 81 
in the LXX. The Apostle may also have remem¬ 
bered the accounts which Christ Himself gave of 
the great perils of the last temptations, Matt, 
xxiv. 12. 13. 22. 24.— p6hq t with difficulty, with 
hard pains and not without suffering .—nov $a- 
vtlraL, Ps. i. 4. 6, describes the ungodly as chaff 
which the wind scattereth away.— Aucatoc=m(jTev- 
uv, one who as a believer leads a life well¬ 
pleasing and acceptable to God, is justified and 
follows after righteousness. The opposite, anei- 
Ow and doe/hfc .—otyerai sc., unto life eternal. 
The opposite, to be lost, to fall hopelessly into 
perdition. 

Via. 19. Wherefore—well-doings.—Gen¬ 
eral conclusion from the entire exhortation. If 
Buffering according to the purpose of God is so 
necessary, if it contemplates such glorious ends, 
we ought patiently to submit to this Divine ne¬ 
cessity (German:— gottlichem Muss), ch. i. 6; v. 
9, commit our soul to Him, on whom we have a 
firm and sacred hold, and never lose sight of the 
equal necessity that we continue in well-doing. 
—«x2 oi irdaxcvre ^—Some take it as in ch. iii. 14; 
others join it with Acre, although it is never used 
to strengthen bore. Better follow Wiesinger: 
“The end and aim of every thing should be the 
glory of God, v. 11, hence also suffering.” Those 
also who do not suffer are to commit their souls 
to the faithful Creator. 

According to the will of God.—Ch. iii 
17; iv. 17. This contains a consolation and a 
reason for the following exhortation.—wf mart? 
mar }.—He has not only created our souls origin¬ 
al/, but also created them anew in Christ. In- 
tsmuch as He is faithful, it is His blessed will to 
finish the good work He has begun, and to make 
good all His promises. As our Creator, He has 
the first claim upon us. Acts iv. 24. [Oecumen- 
ius :—aofaJJfc nai /card rdf knayyeMaq av- 

rou.—M.]— irapartdioduoav .—As Christ’s dying 
words were; “Father, into thy hands I commit 
* spirit,” Lke. xxiii 46; cf. 1 Pet. L 9.—He 
16 


is the most trusty Guardian of our souls, Ps. xxxi 
6; Eccl. xii. 7, and our bodies also are in the 
hands of God. Without His will, not a hair of 
His children can be hurt. “As the most faith¬ 
ful, He will preserve them, as the most mighty He 
can do it.” Gerhard .—b hyoOoiroitaiq .—In well¬ 
doings. The apposition goes back to v. 15 and 
v. 16. Trust in God and well-doing must be in¬ 
dissolubly united. “Only inasmuch as faith re¬ 
stores the primal spiritual relation of Creator and 
creature, man is warranted to rejoice over this 
faithfulness of the Creator.” Steiger. Cf. Matt, 
x. 28; 1 Cor. x. 13; 2 Pet. ii. 9; Ps. cxxxviii. 
8; ciii. 14. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. There is no reward attached to suffering as 
such; it is only the patience and constancy with 
which, for Christ’s sake, suffering is borne, to 
which reward is mercifully promised. ^ 

2. The Holy Ghost who rests upon saints, pro¬ 
tects them, shines forth from them, is called the 
Spirit of Glory because, says Roos, He is holy, 
and causes His holiness to radiate, and because 
He is worthy of being glorified by men and all 
other creatures. 

8. “The fire of trial belongs to Christianity, 
it is the rule, not the exception.” Richter. 

4. Why does judgment begin at the house of 
God? 1. There is one law for the Church as a 
whole, and for the individual members of it. 
Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, Heb. xii. 
6. A father, if he is earnestly opposed to evil, 
chastises first his children, afterward his house¬ 
hold. He is first severe to the former, afterward 
also to the latter. Since cleansing from sin is 
the end contemplated, enlightened believers re¬ 
cognize a merciful provision in being judged now 
that they may be saved hereafter. Hence it is 
one of the prerogatives of the house of God that 
it is destined to pass through the judgment of 
grace in time, in order that it may be saved from 
the future judgment of wrath. 2. Because there¬ 
by the accuser of our souls and censurer of 
God’s ways, and his followers, are silenced and 
deprived of all objections against the justice of 
God. 

6. Verse 17 is not in conflict with Jno. iii. 18. 
“He that believeth on him is not condemned: 
but he that believeth not is condemned already;” 
all that is necessary is to distinguish the judgment 
of grace from the judgment of wrath, and tempos 
ral punishment from eternal. 

6. The words, “It is time that judgment 
should begin”—supply a hint concerning the- 
date of this Epistle. The destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem could not have taken plaoe when the au.- 
thor wrote this passage. f 


HOMILKTICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The cross, the fire-proof of faith.—Why ought 
we not to be astonished at the heat of tribulation?* 
a. It comes from God. b . It is designed to put 
us to the test, c . It is meet that the flesh should 
suffer and that sinners should have trouble, d. 
The way of Christ goes through sufferings to 
glory, e. Suffering with Christ is a token of the 
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state of grace and an earnest of future glory. /. 
Sufferings are no disgrace but an honour, g. They 
are attended by a sense of blessedness in the 
foretaste of expected glory. A The patience 
'which we elhibit saves us from the judgment of 
wrath, which overtakes the ungodly, i. Not even 
the smallest injury can befall believers without 
the will of God, and all things must conduce to 
their salvation.—What is suffering with Christ? 
a. Not to do any wrong that renders us liable to 
just punishment, b. To suffer innocently for 
righteousness* sake. c. To suffer for Christ’s 
sake, and in communion with Him. 

Zbller: “Like as our secular princes distin¬ 
guish faithful and constant servants and victo¬ 
rious generals with the badge of some order, so 
the Lord of lords distinguishes His faithful ser¬ 
vants and victors with crosses of suffering in 
order to prepare them a* joy, as with a cross of 
honour and a token and assured expectation of 
the great honour that, as those, who with Christ 
continue patient in suffering, they shall be 
blessed hereafter with joy and gladness when at 
His second and even at His third coming, He 
shall reveal the glory of His power, and raise 
them to participation in the glory of His king¬ 
dom.” 

Brsssr: As our Lord at His first coming be¬ 
gan with the purifying of the Temple, so it is the 
token of the commencement of His second com¬ 
ing that He refines His house as with a refiner’s 
fire. Mai. iii. 2. 

Starke: Little pain, great refreshing. Both 
with Christ, how glorious I What is taken from 
thee, for which thou dost not receive a million¬ 
fold reward? What boots then, thy complaining 
and weeping? Let us look upon the future and 
sweeten therewith the present. Marks [German 
Maalzeichen.—M.] of Christ are tokens 
of honour. Disgrace before the world is exalta- 
.tion before Goa and His angels.—Peter had 
made experience both of being astonished at the 
heat of tribulation, Matt xvi. 22, and of rejoicing 
in suffering with Christ, Acts v. 41.—Partners 
in the fight, partners in the coronation. As 
.surely as thou art suffering for Christ’s sake, so 
surely thou wilt be eternally clothed with joy 
.and glory.—Art thou faint-hearted and timid in 
the state of temptation, observe where thou art 
suffering for Christ’s sake, and rejoice, for this 
is to thee an infallible token that thou art the 
Lord’s, Jno. xv. 19. Thou sayest: I have to 
suffer mnoh; examine thyself, if it is not thine 
«own fault; if it is, do not complain, but repent 
and amend. Lam. iii. 89.—If a Christian, who is 
neither in the magistracy nor the ministry, is 
unable to do anything towards the improvement 
.of much that is disorderly,, it is enough for him 
to sigh, to desire and to commit it to God, Exek. 
,ix. 4.—They call thee, and thou art a Christian; 
then remember thy Head from whom thou hast 
thy name, thy anointing which thou hast received 
from Him, 1 Jno. ii. 27, and thy duty, to follow 
Him, Matt. x. 88.—The wrath of God is no jest. 
Pear, whosoever thou art, for sin which cannot 
stand before the judgment seat, cleaves to thee, 
Job xxxiv. 11.—Many sorrows shall be to the 
wicked, Ps. xxxii. 10, while the godly simply 
hold and taste the cup of God, the ungodly have 
to drink the very dregs, Ps. lxxv. 9.—Unbelief is 


the greatest sin and the real cause of the tem¬ 
poral and eternal judgments of God, Mk. xvi 
16.—Let none envy the prosperity of the wicked: 
alas! it will fare ill with them in eternity, un¬ 
less they repent, Ps. lxxiii. 12.—A true Christian 
ought neither to cause his own sufferings, nor 
wish for them, but commit everything to the will 
of God, 1 Sam. iii. 18.—Whoso committeth his 
soul to God must be in a state of grace' and holi¬ 
ness, otherwise all his committing is lost and in 
vain. Job xvi. 17.—The soul, if we die a happy 
death, will surely go to God, who will preserve 
it as an immortal spirit, and the more so because 
it has been saved by Christ and sanctified by the 
Holy Spirit, Jno. v. 24. 

Roos: God decrees punishment on the right¬ 
eous on account of their probable indolence, on 
account of their abuse of His graoe and means 
of grace, or also on account of other disorders 
and failures, which, unless they are checked, 
might lead us to positive falling away from 
grace.—The word of God announces loving se¬ 
verity and wholesome strictness; God is very ex¬ 
act with His family. 

Lisoo: Blessed are innocent sufferers.—The 
hidden glory of the sharers of Christ reign. The 
different import of sufferings, a, in the house of 
God; 6, in sinners. 

Stibr: How Christians ought to submit to 
suffering. 

Kapft : The school of the cross, the school of 
heaven; 1, There is no way to heaven without 
the cross; 2, Heaven is opened in the cross; 8, 
The crown of the cross is in heaven. 

[Lbiohtoiv :—Vrr. 12. In these fires, as frith 
is tried, the word on which faith relies is tried, 
and is found all gold, most precious, no refase in 
it. The truth and sweetness of the promises 
are much confirmed in the Christian’s heart upon 
his experiment of them in his sufferings; his 
God is found to be as good as His word, being 
with him when he goes through the fire, Is. 
xliii. 2, preserving him that he loses nothing 
except dross, which is a gainful loss, leaving only 
his corruption behind him. 

V sr. 18. I remember what that pious duke is 
said to have declared at Jerusalem, when they 
offered to crown him king there, “Nolo aorta*, 
ubi Christua apmeam .” 

V sr. 14. Here what the Apostle had said, con¬ 
cerning suffering in general, he specifies in the 
particular case of suffering reproaches; but this 
expression seems not to come un to the height 
of that which he has used before; he spoke of 
fiery trial , but this of reproach seems rather lit 
to be called an airy trial, the blast of vanquishing 
words. Yet upon trial it will be found to be (as 
it is here accounted) a very sharp, a fiery trial, 
cf. Jas. iii. 6.—M.l 

[Macknight:—Ybr. 12. The metaphor is old 
but noble: it represents the Christians at Pontus 
as having fire cast upon them, for trying of their 
faith, as gold is tried by fire, ch. L 7, to which 
the Apostle alludes.—M. ] 

[Vbr. 17. In Bava Kama, foL 60. 1. the fol¬ 
lowing passage occurs: “God never punishes the 
world but because of the wicked, but He always 
begins with the righteous first. The destroyer 
makes no'difference between the just and the un¬ 
just: only he begins first with the righteous.’’—M.] 
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Asaltbu: Elders are exhorted in sufferings also to tend the flock of Christ aright and to be patterns to them. ' 

1 1 The elders 1 which are among you I exhort, who am also an elder’, and a witness of 

2 the sufferings of Christ, and also a partaker of the glory that shall be revealed.* 4 ’Feed 
the flock of God which is among yon, 4 taking the oversight thereof,\ not by constraint, 1 

3 but willingly; not 8 for filthy lucre, 9 but of a ready mind; 10 Neither as being lords 11 

4 over God’* heritage, 1 * but being 18 ensamples 14 to the flock. And when the chief Shep¬ 
herd shall appear, 16 ye shall receive 18 a crown of glory that fadeth not away. 


Vase 1. R irpe<r0 vr tfpovt without the article, simply elders. —M.J 

P Beceptns omits oZv after irp«*0vr«povc bat supplies roit so K. L. (and Lachmann); on the other 
hand the important Oodd. A. B. insert o 5 v, so Alford; also Sinait.—M.J 

P A ov purptoflvTipo v—the fellow-elder.—M.J 

pcAAov<rif« a n o k a A vnr « a 9a « 6 6 £ g 9 —the glory which is about to be reTealed. Translate the whole 
Terse; “ Elders therefore among you I, a fellow-elder and witness of the sufferings of Christ, also a 
partaker of the glory which is about to be revealed, exhort.”—M.] 

Verse 2. [* ir ot ua v ar e-=tend, pasture better than feed which only expresses one office of a shepherd; the Greek 
denotes all his duties, and it is impossible to convey in English the force of iroipararc r6 voLp- 
noF.—M.J 

P iwtwaoao vrrec, omitted in B. and Sinait^—overseeing it. Those who reipove this word do it perhaps 
“ for ecclesiastical reasons, for fear irpc* 0 tfr«p oc should bo supposed to be as they really were, ivl- 
tfrorot.” (Alford). U 2psu m episcopates rumen el officium exprimere rsoteit.” (Calvin).—M.J 
P avavKaaTMC—constralnedly.—M.J 

P p -p A 1—nor yet, stronger than not; “ it brings in a climax each time .' 1 (Alibrd).—M.J 
f* aio ypoxcpA&f— > for the sake of sordid gain. — M.J 
J™ w p o 9 d p m r—sealously, eagerly.—M.J 
Vsrss 8 .p 1 s«TMw#Mw«rrit- lording it over; see note below. 

P*rwr *A i)pmv t k Awpo 9 —lot, portion. Simply the lots or portions committed to their care; that is, of 
the universal flock of Christ, subdivisions such as dioceses, parishes, etc. Erasmus: “Cleros autem vocal 
non Diaetmos atU Presbyteros , serf grtgem qid cuique forte contigit gttbemandus.'* Estlus: "Qreais DomA- 
niciportiones, qum singulis episcopis pascmdm el regandss velut sortito , obttgcrunt.” So Bengal, Wiesin- 
ger, de Wette, Alford, and others*—M.J 
P* yiv6u*vo t—becoming.—M.J 
P*rvirota>patterns.—M.J 

V«se4. P^davs pm64rro c—when (the Chief Shepherd)is manifested.—M.] 

[»Tbi» apapimvor <r r i $ a v o y— the amaranthine crown, not»a p a p a v r o 9 , but the adjective de¬ 
rived from it; the crown made of everlasting flowers. The literal translation might be retained with 
advantage: the expression is poetical and very beautiful and used by Pope and Cowper. 

The only amaranthine flower on earth 

la virtue; the only lasting treasure, truth.—Cbtcper.-M.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The final exhortation bears on the outward dif¬ 
ferences of position in the Church. 

Ykr. 1. Elders among you. — D\3 . The 

word occurs for the first time in Ex. iii. 16. 18. 
They were in Israel the heads of the twelve 
tribes, the chiefs or princes of the tribe, cf. 
Numb. iL In the place of this primitive ar¬ 
rangement, at the instance of Jethro, represent¬ 
ative elders were chosen, Ex. xviii. 13, “able 
men, such as fear God, meu of truth, hating cov¬ 
etousness; ” and from their number a select com¬ 
mittee (as we should say) of seventy elders was 
taken, Ex. xxiv. 9; Numb. xi. 16. Elders are 
also mentioned in connection with particular 
communities, Ruth iv. 2; 1 Sam. xi. 3; Josh. xx. 
4. Christianity received these institutions as 
they existed; they were retained in Jewish- 
Christiap Churches, and introduced into Gentile- 
Christian Churches. We find them at Antioch, 
Acts xi. 80, in the Church at Jerusalem, ch. xv. 
2. 4; xxL 18; Jas. v. 14, and thus in our pass¬ 
age. They were not always (yet doubtless often) 
those oldest in years, but rather the most expe¬ 
rienced and matured among the converted mem¬ 
bers of the Church. They are also called bish- 
op®=overeeers, Acts xx. 17. 28; Tit i. 5. 7; 
Phil. i. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 1. 8. They were chosen by 


the Apostles, with the concurrence of the 
Churches, Acts xiv. 23; Tit i. 6; their functions 
were to oversee, to administer order and direct 
discipline, to watch over pure doctrine and 
even to teach, although the last was not their 
exclusive function, 1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. iv. 11; 
Rom. xii. 7. After the Apostolic age, the office 
of bishop and elder were gradually separated. 
During the life-time of the Apostles, the supreme 
direction of the Churches was wielded by them, but 
they put themselves on a level with the elders, 
hence Peter calls himself ovfnrpeofiirrepos, and 
John describes himself as irpeopirepos, 2 Jno. 1; 

8 Jno. 1. “ says Grotius, “the Roman gen¬ 

erals were wont to call their soldiers, comrades, 
commilitones.” But the sense is different. Tho 
antithesis in v. 6 shows that nptapvripov^ refers 
also to age.— tov$ kv ifuv. — rove, as Steiger sup¬ 
poses, has no particular significance as rendering 
ev vfiiv more emphatic. 

I—exhort.—Gerhard says that Peter ad¬ 
vances three grounds taken from his own person, 
on which he bases his exhortation. First, he 
calls himself a fellow-elder, as a brother in office 
rightly exhorts his brethren; he calls himself a 
witness of the sufferings of Christ, not only be¬ 
cause he has preached the death and cross of 
Christ, but also because fie had borne witness to 
Christ in very deed, in having endured various 
sufferings for Christ’s sake. But it is necessary 
to add the remark of Grottos, that “Peter had 
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seen Him bound, and probably had been a dis¬ 
tant spectator of the crucifixion.” The second 
ground is his Apostolical vocation, sealed by suf¬ 
ferings, cf. 1 Cor. i. 23; Col. i. 24. 26; GaL vi. 

17. The koI evidently indicates that pdprvq de¬ 
notes also his actual testimony, cf. Heb. xii. 1; 
Acts xxii. 20; Rev. ii. 13. He is also partaker 
of the future glory, because he was himself par¬ 
taker of the sufferings of Christ. The readers 
of this Epistle were to look forward to the future 
glory with the same assurance in which he was 
expecting it. This is the third ground of his 
exhortation. [But compare Jno. xiii. 36, to 
whioh the Apostle not improbably alludes.—M.]. 
Gerhard:—“The heavenly glory, the reward of 
fidelity, will be common to you and me, if you 
also will manifest due zeal in the ^discharge of 
your duty.” ueT^jobar^ 66 $ik, cf. ch. i. 6. 7 ; iv. 

18. 14. 

Vbr. 2. Tend the flook.— Koipaivo, as dis¬ 
tinguished from imoKoirio, denotes: Lead it to 
the wholesome pasture of the Divine word, guard 
it from the poisonous weeds of false doctrine, and 
go before it by yo6r own example in well-doing, 
ch. iv. 19; cf. Jno. xxL 17; Jer. iii. 16;*xxiii. 
1-4; Ezek. xxxiv. 2; Jno. x. 12; Acts xx. 28; 
Ps. xxiii. 1. Bernard:—“Tend (pasture) it with 
thy mind, with thy mouth, with thy work, tend 
it with prayer, with exhortation, and the exhibi¬ 
tion of thy example.” Let the Chief Shepherd 
be your pattern, Jno. x. 11. 

The flock of God which is among yon. 
—Know that it belongs not to you, but to God, 
to whom you will have to render account.— rb h 
IpJv, not, as Erasmus: “as far as in you lieth” 
[quantum in vobis est\, but: the flock which is 
among you, with you, in your immediate region 
[in your parish, as we would say,—M.], the sec¬ 
tion of the one Church which is committed to 
your charge, cf. ch. i. 18-21; Acts xx. 28; Jno. 
x. 16; 1 Pet. ii. 26; Lke. xii. 82. Do not ima¬ 
gine that the flock is yours, you are only ser¬ 
vants. Of like import are the words of Jesus to 
Peter, Jno. xxi. 16. 16. [Gerhard says: “ qui 
vobiscum at, videlicet cum quo unum corpus, una ec~ 
clesia estis.” —M.l. 

Overseeing «it—bnt zealously.— hmaKim- 
owreq (Lachmann and Tischendorf, sustained by 
many authorities, retain this word) defines not- 
'p&vare, and denotes, looking after, overseeing, 
watohing with great oare something for some one, 
Heb. xii. 16; Acts xx. 28; 1 Tim. iv. 16; Tit i. 
9; Hebr. xiii. 17. Take heed that no wolves 
oome to devour the sheep, avert, in general, all 
dangers from Uysm, and watch with great care 
over every thing that belongs to their welfare.— 
How must the flock be tended (pastured) ? Peter 
oautions them against three sins of the pastoral 
offioe, and exhorts them to the practice of the 
opposite virtues.— pf) avayKcurruq refers not to the 
flock,.but to the shepherds, and respects at once 
the acceptance and the conduct of their office. 
In those days, persuasion, bordering on con¬ 
straint, was probably necessary in order to induce 
one to accept or continue in the offioe of a pres¬ 
byter. Gregory the Great confesses that he 
would never oompel any one to acoept the Epis¬ 
copate. Steiger expounds: not only because it 
belongs to our office, but of free will, as God de¬ 
mands it (Lachmannadds nard Gc6v). “Those 


pastors are not without censure who, ceuld they 
do as they would like to do, would rather be any 
thing than pastors.” BengeL [Coactspascit gre- 
gem Dei, qui propter rerum temporalium penuriam 
non habet unde vivat , idcirco prsedicat Evangelium 
ut de Evangelio vivere possit . Bede. **Dum agi- 
mus ac necessitatis prsescriptum, lente et frigidem 
op ere progredimur” Calvin.—M.]. 

Willingly. —Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 17; Ps. liv. 8; Ex. 
xxxvi. 2. This willing spirit flows from the love 
we cherish for the Chief Shepherd and th* flock, 
Jno. x. 12; xxi. 16-17. 

Nor yet for the sake of sordid gain.— 
Some turned religion into a trade, 1 Tim. vi 5; 
the Apostle cautions against that sin. Cf. Tit L 
7; 1 Tim. iii. 8; 2 Pet ii 13; Is. lvi. 11; Jer. 

vi. 13; viii. 10; Micah iii 11.6; Ezek. xiii 19. 
“Where the love of gain reigns, the shepherds 
are apt to become hirelings, yea, even wolves.”— 
“ Those who pamper their body—seek the milk 
and wool of the sheep.” Luther.— npo&ipoq de¬ 
notes inward delight and zeal in the salvation and 
guidance of souls, in opposition to selfish motives. 
[Bede illustrates the word by the children of Is¬ 
rael, among whom even the workmen gave their 
services eagerly and gratuitously in the building 
of the tabernacle.—M.]. 

Ver. 3. Nor yet as lording it over (the 
cure committed to them).—[So the German.— 
M.].— Karatcvpieietv , Matt.' xx. 26; Mk. x. 42; 
Acts xx. 29; cf. Jas. ii. 6; Rom. xv. 16. It de¬ 
notes more than Kvptebetv , Lke. xxii. 26; 2 Cor. 
i. 24, for /card carries the idea of hostility and 
pride .—ruv tdifjpuv', K?Jjpoq=\ot, portion of in¬ 
heritance, heritage, Acts xxvi. 18; Col. i. 12; cf. 
Deut. iv. 20; ix. 29. So the people of Israel are 
called the heritage of God. In the New Testa¬ 
ment the word was applied to those portions of 
the Christian Church which were assigned to in¬ 
dividual elders as their lot. So Gerhard, Calov 
and others. It is altogether erroneous to ex¬ 
pound kT dfpoq as denoting the clergy in its orders, 
for it answers to notpvlov, cf. Acts xvii. 4; 1 Cor. 

vii. 86; 2 Cor. ii. 10. 

[1. idjjpoq, in the sense of portion, is the 
meaning attached to this-word, besides the Com¬ 
mentators already cited, by Erasmus (“ gregem 
qui cuique forte contigit gubemandus ”), Estius 
( u gregis Dominici portiones , qua singulis episeopis 
pascenda et regenda velut sortito , obtigerunt”), Ben- 
gel, Wolf, Steiger, de Wette, Huther, Wieeinger, 
Alford; 2. i&f/poq, in the sense of heritage of God, 
is the meaning given by Cyril (on Is. iii. 2), Cal¬ 
vin (“ quum universum ecclesia corpus hsereditas sit 
dommi, todidem sunt veluti pradia, quorum culturam 
singulis presbyteris assignat .”), Beza, E. V., Gro- 
tius, Benson, al. The objections to this view 
are, according to Alford, that icXypot could not be 
taken for portions of tOJjpoq, and that Osov, could 
in this case hardly be wanting; 8. xXqpoc, in the 
sense of the clergy, is the anachronistical mean¬ 
ing attached to the word chiefly by Roman Catho¬ 
lic Commentators; so even Oecumenius, Jerome, 

& Lapide (“ jubet ergo S. Petrus Episeopis et Pas* 
toribus, ne inferioribus clericis vnpericse dommari w- 
lint”), Fenardentius, aL; 4. Bod well arbitrarily 
explains the word of Church-goods , and is refuted 
by Wolf, Cura h. 1 .—The correctness of the 
meaning of the text, namely, the first as giten 
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above, is evident from rot) noiftviov, the flock, 
which corresponds to t£>» ktypuv. —M. 1 

Bat (becoming) patterns. — <Ma rtmoi. —Cor¬ 
nelius correctly remarks that Peter opposes this 
pattern to their lording. They must rule by ex¬ 
ample, not by ordering. Athanasius:—“ The life 
should command, and the tongue persuade.” 

[Wordsworth: — “St Peter happily uses the 
plural, j OJjpoi; for in Christian times, it is not one 
nation, as it had been of old, which is the chosen 
people and heritage of God, but all national 
Churches , all congregation* of Pastors and People 
are heritages of the Lord; each “Church and each 
congregation”, which every Pastor serves, is, in 
a mystical sense, as the English Ordinal declares, 
“The Spouse and Body of Christ.” By the word 
K/SjpoL, therefore, we may understand here the 
faithful people of Christ, distributed in regular 
order into various dioceses, parishes, churches, 
and congregations, like the companies to which 
our Lord distributed the loaves and fishes by the 
hands of His Apostles.” 

“Here is another caution from St. Peter’s 
mouth, which may be commended to the consid¬ 
eration of those who call themselves his succes¬ 
sors. * The Apostle forbiddeth dominari in clerisP 
But they who claim to be his successors are not 
afraid to * teach that their own judgments are in- 
Mible, and to make their definitions an univer¬ 
sal Rule of Faith, and to require subjection to 
their laws and persons, as of necessity to salva¬ 
tion, and to be called 'Dominus Deu* noster Papa , ’ 
(Gloss, in Extrav. Papa ; Johann. 22, Tit. xiv. 
4), etc., all which and much more is professed by 
the Popes and in their behalf. No modest man 
can deny that this amounts to as much as St. 
Peter’s dominari in cleri* , even to the exercising 
of such lordship over the Lord’s heritage, the 
Christian Church, as will become none but the 
Lord Himself, whose heritage it is.” Bp. San¬ 
derson, 8, p. 288. Apposite are also the following 
quotations from Bernard: (“ Monstrosa re* estgra¬ 
in summits et animus infimus, tedes prima et vita ima t 
lingua magnUoqua et vita otiosa, termo multus et func¬ 
tus nuUus ”), Gregory, (“ Informis est vitapasloris, 
qui nodo calicem Dei signal , modo talon agitat: qui 
m avibus cceli ludit , canes mstigat etc.”), and Ger¬ 
hard (“ Pastor ante oves vadit”). —M.J 

Veb. 4. And when—amaranthine crown 
of glory. — “Instead of sordid gain, and the 
empty honour of ruling, the ApoBtle shows to 
them noble gain and a true crown of honour.” 
Besser. Cf. Ban. xii. 8; Matt. xxiv. 45; xxv. 
21; 2 Tim. iv. 8.— hpxmoipevos, ch. ii. 25; Heb. 
xiii. 20; cf. Exek. xxxiv. 16. 28; Ps. xxiii.; Jno. 
x. 11.—<coi=then also.— tyavepddbnoq, like airoica- 
MmreoOcu, relates to the visible return of Christ, 
ch. i. 5. 7; of. Col. iii. 4; 1 Jno. ii. 28; iii. 2.— 
KOfu^todai, see i. 0.— apop&vrivoq===ap&pavToq, ch. 

i. 4. —rdv rys orifavov. — The crowns 

(wreaths) with which warriors and the success¬ 
ful competitors in the games used to be adorned 
were made of flowers, herbs, ivy, laurel leaves, 
and olive branches. Holy Scripture speaks of a 
crown of righteousness, 2 Tim. iv. 8, a crown of 
life, Jas. i. 12; Rev. ii. 10, and here of a crown 
of glory. Instead of a crown of thorns, the 
Christian victor shall hereafter be adorned with 
a living, heavenly crown. Whether there is a 
difference between these crowns, or whether they 


are all one and the same crown, will only be die* 
closed in eternity. Besser explains it as a 
token of the royal dignity of believers, of which 
Zech. vi. 18 may be regarded the type, cf. 1 Cor. 
ix. 25. Hugo, Thomas Aquinas, Salmero un¬ 
derstand by it a higher stage of eternal life.— 
must not be diluted into “ the wreath which 
is glory”—or a very glorious crown, but the crown 
which reflects the glory of God, cf. ch. i. 7; v. 
10. [The glory of Christ is probably this ama¬ 
ranthine crown, cf. 1 Pet. v. 1; iv. 18; i. 7, and 
v. 10 below; also 1 Jno. iii. 2, etc.—M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The title of Chief Shepherd which is here 
ascribed to Christ in relation to the under-shep¬ 
herds, His servants, involves the Divine origin 
of the pastoral office. It describes Christ not 
only as superior in dignity to the other shep¬ 
herds, but as their superior in power, in whose 
name and in whose stead they hold the pastoral 
office, to whom belong both the sheep and the 
shepherds, because He has given His life for 
them, Jno. x. 11; Acts xx. 28, to whom the shep¬ 
herds are consequently responsible, and from 
whom they have to expect the reward or the 
punishment of the oonduct of their office, 1 Cor. 
iv. 5; so Calvin, Calov and others. 

2. To give, as Schwegler does, v. 4, a polemical 
reference to then existing hierarchical tenden¬ 
cies, and thence to argue against the genuineness 
of the Epistle, is a decided perversion of the 
right stand point. 

3. The institution of the presbyterate is not 
stated explicitly, but it warf already in existence 
before the death of the elder James, and before 
Paul’s first missionary journey to Jerusalem, Acts 
xi. 80. It appears, says Weiss, to have everywhere 
originated with the founding and more independ¬ 
ent establishment and organisation of the Chris¬ 
tian Church, especially in Jewish-Christian con¬ 
gregations, which followed the precedent of their 
mother Church. Paul on his first missionary 
journey ordained elders everywhere, Acts xiv. 
28. 

4. This Epistle does not yet refer to different 
offices in the Church. We have before us the 
most simple form of Church-constitution, under 
which all other offices were as yet included in 
the Apostolate and the Presbyterate. As in ch. 
ii. 25, the Lord is called the Shepherd and Bish¬ 
op (overseer) of the Churoh, so the elders were 
to continue under Him w these His functions, that 
is, on the one hand to teach and exhort, and to 
arrange Divine worship, and on the other to take 
care that all things should be done honestly and 
orderly, to administer the discipline and to pro¬ 
vide for the support of the poor. 

5. Peter considers self-sacrificing love and 
self-abasing humility the most essential qualifi¬ 
cations of true spiritual pastors. 

6. The declarations of Holy Scripture con¬ 
cerning the glory of the life to come, and its 
crowns of honour, ought to be dealt with as hav¬ 
ing more reality than common theology is wont 
to do. “The full import of these orowns we 
shall never understand in our bodily life. But 
from their very names, we may conclude that 
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they constitute a great glory, and indicate a title 
to live with Christ after death and royally to 
reign with Him after suffering, 2 Tim. ii. 12; 
Bey. xxiL 6.” Roos. 

7. [The Commentators justly obserre that if 
Peternad been the prince or chief of the Apos¬ 
tles, as the Papists affirm, he would in this place 
and in the inscription of his two Epistles, have 
assumed to himself that high prerogative.—Mac- 
knight.—M.] 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The pastoral office a gift of God to the Church¬ 
es. 1. The extent of its duties; 2. the mind in 
which it must be administered.—Preachers 
should give testimony drawn from their own ex¬ 
perience.—How to avoid the three capital faults 
of unfaithful pastors. Look through shame and 
death to the crown of honour and the crown of 
life prepared for those who overcome. 

Staeki :—A lofty saying: Who would gladly 
neglect the flock and sheep of Christ ? 1 Cor. iv. 
2.—We may be fully assured of our salvation: 
witnesses and testimonies of it abound, Rom. viii. 
10.—Rich cross-bearers! which are the riches, 
and where are they ? They are more than those 
of earth, and well secured in heaven. Believe, 
hope and desire, and you will know it, 1 Jno. iii. 
2.—A minister must lead his flock as a shepherd 
to wholesome pasture, rule it with the rod of his 
mouth, Is. xL 4, with the staves beauty and 
bandB, Zech. xi. 7 (German, “ gentleness and 
pain”), and in all respects be watchful, that 
they suffer no injury whatsoever, Is. lxii. 6.— 
Hearers should possess the characteristics of good 


sheep to acquire the mind of Christ their Chief 
Shepherd and to hear His voice and that of faith¬ 
ful under-Shepherds with ready obedience.—No 
rule whatsoever belongs to the office of a preach¬ 
er ; preachers are servants, not rulers. Matt xx. 
26. 26.—Teacher, thou oughtest not only to teach 
rightly, but also to live rightly, lest thou do not 
build up with one hand and tear down with the 
other, 1 These, ii 10. If all believers are indis¬ 
criminately a royal priesthood, this distinction is 
especially true of faithful teachers whose dignity 
is indicated by the crown, and although they 
possess this dignity already in the new man, it 
will increasingly appear at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ. 

Roos:—“Let us belong only to those who, 
leading an honest life, may indulge the hope of 
receiving such crowns, although as yet we do 
not understand their nature.” 

Lisco:—The Christian pastoral office: 1. Its 
duties; 2. Its motives; 8. Its reward. 

Richter: —“Christian teachers and preachers 
must not rule by authority, but guide and direct 
by the power of truth and love and the foroe of 
example. Let no pastor be a pope.” The pas¬ 
tors of a Churoh should seek their preeminence 
in that they first keep the commandments of 
Christ, and thus incite others to emulatidh, PhiL 
iii. 17; 2 These, iii. 9; 1 Tim. iv. 12; Tit. ii. 7. 
Leighton:—Ver. 1. The blessing of a faith- 
pastor. “ Sattus Bolcm non lucere quatn Chry - 
sostomvm non docere.” Ver. 2. Had I, says Ber¬ 
nard, some of that blood poured forth on the 
cross, how carefully would I carry it, and ought 
I not to be as careful of those souls that it wm 
shed for?—All believers aife God’s clergy (kAwx*). 
-M.] 


CHAPTER V. 6-11. 

Analysis: —Exhortation, addressed especially to the younger, to subjection, and to all, to continued humility, tosubmis- 
siTeness to the hand of God, to faithfulness and vigilance, and thus to resist the devil. God Blmaelf will then perfect 
and strengthen them. 

5 Likewise, ye younger, Submit yourselves unto the elder. Yea, all of you be sub¬ 
ject* one to another, and be clothed 8 with humility: 4 for God resisteth 8 the proud and 

6 8 giveth grace to the humble. Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand 

7 of God, that he may exalt you in due time 7 : Casting 8 all your care upon him; for he 

8 careth for you. Be sober, be vigilant; because 9 your adversary the devil, as a roar¬ 
s'ing lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour. 10 Whom resist steadfast 11 in 

the faith, knowing that the same afflictions 1 * are accomplished 18 in your brethren 14 

10 that are in the world. 18 But the God of all grace, who hath called us 18 unto his eter¬ 
nal glory by 17 Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered a while, 18 make you perfect, 

11 stablish, 19 strengthen, settle* you. To him be glory” and dominion for ever and 
ever.** Amen. 

Verse 5. [* v ir or dyi} t*— be subject.—M.1 

[ * Bee. after inserts virora<r<ropc vot, with E. L.; A. B., Sinait. and many versions omit it.— 

M.] So also Lnchmanu and Tischendorf; in that case, translate, M yea, all gird on humility to one an¬ 
other.” 

[ « iyicofip<»<ra<T0«, to bind a thing on onoself, wear it constantly; the sense is, wear humility as a gar¬ 
ment, and retaining the translation of E. V., render: “ clothe youraolvos with humility.” For tbs ety¬ 
mology of tho word, see note below.—M.] 
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Yen* 6. 


Tenet 


■ 4 or i—became.—M.] 

** *vr iri fvtrau-eetteth himself in opposition to, i. e-, oppoeeth himself to.—M.l 

• & A—but, not ‘ and.’ —M.] 

* ir Kaip in His time (Qerm.), in the time appointed, k a i p 6 *, an anarthrous concrete, Winer, p. 1NL 
“M.] 

Yen* 7. [ * vaira r rtiv ii4pifipav *»-all yoar care, that is, in its entironoss, once for all, boss to render thereonv- 
rence of it impossible.—M.] 

Terse 8. [ • Bee., with L., inserts on befored kt i 3 1 got.—M.] 

P> K. L. and others have rivm, garan «tv; 8in. xara*i v .—M.J 
> 9. R 1 <rr«pcot—firm, better than stedfaat.—M.J 

P*ri avrd rwr ira 9 if u. d tm v—theself-same sufferings; this construction occurs no where else in the 
New Testament.—M.l 
H* eiriTf A«i<r0ai-ar e being accomplished, in oonrse of accomplishment. — M.] 
h 4 ddeA^drnr i—brotherhood.—M.J 

p» Translate the whole verse: ** Be sober, be vigilant, because your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, 
walketh about, seeking whom he may devonr; whom (to whom offer resistance) resist, firm in the faith, 
knowing that the self-same sufferings are being accomplished by your brotherhood in the world.”—Mil 
Terse 10. P* Bee., with K. and several versions, reads if fiat, bat A. B. L. and others have v/ads; so also Sinait.—M.j 
R7 «j/ Xpurry *1 if<ro v—tn (not by) Christ Jesus.—M.j 
P*oAtyov waddvrar—when ye have suffered a little while.—M.J 

f 1 ® Bec~ with K. L., inserts vua« after g arapria* t; A. B. and others omit it. <mtp{£ct—to oonflrm. 
establish.—MJ 

[®d«fi<AiM(Mc—ground you, fix you on a foundation.—M.l 

.» the Subjunctive. Bax, with E. L, eUx, reads $ cat 


Terse 1L P 1 Translate: M To Him ti glory,” preferable to 
before rh gpdr o«.—M.] '' 

rods aieva; rwr aiw r «p—unto tl 


the ages of the ages. B. omits the last words.—M.] 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ybe, 6. likewise ye younger-the 

elder_ bpok^y as in oh. iii. 7, leads to the cor¬ 

responding duty of the younger members of the 
Church in general. These are not laymen, 
but the younger members of the Church in 
general. The antithesis would seem to war¬ 
rant taking irpeofibrepoi as describing the aged 
members of the Churoh, but this would in¬ 
volve understanding irpeofttrrepot in a sense dif¬ 
ferent from v. 1; moreover 6pouj$ would conflict 
with such an interpretation. They are accord¬ 
ingly elders in office, who were, as we have al¬ 
ready shown, generally also elders in years. At 
the same time, it may be assumed that all the 
elder persons were to take a voluntary part in 
some, though not in all the functions of presby¬ 
ters. ir pea fibre pot and ve&repot denote, therefore, 
the contrast between those who were either bound 
to lead, or might voluntarily do it, and those who 
were led and obeying. The view of Weiss, who un¬ 
derstands by vehrepot or veovlokol , Acts v. 6. 10, of 
young persons who were to assist the elders in out¬ 
ward ministrations, is hardly tenable, at least on 
the ground on which he puts it. wdvref 6k in what 
follows, embraces tt pea fibre pot and ve6rrepot> and is 
not antithetical to the latter. Could a small 
portion of the Church only be exhorted to be 
subject to the presbyters? This would, at all 
events, necessitate the idea of official subordina¬ 
tion in a narrowed sense. Such an observance 
in other Churches is also doubtful. [Alford, who 
takes a similar view, expresses it with more 
clearness and logical force. He says: “As the 
name irpeofibrepoi had an official sense, viz.: su¬ 
perintendents, of the Church, so ve6repoi like¬ 
wise describes those who were the ruled, the dis¬ 
ciples of the irpeofibrepoi. Thus taken, it will 
mean here, the rest of the Church as opposed to 
Kpeafibrepoi .—M.]— irrrordyijre, cf. ch. ii. 13. 18 ; 
iil 1. Calvin:—“ Nothing is more repugnant to 
the mind of man (in his fallen state) than to be 
subject.” 

Yea all .—irdvreg 6k, inferiors are to subject 
themselves to superiors, wives to their husbands, 
children to their parents, slaves to their masters, 
yea, in a certain sense, all to all, cf. Phil. ii. 3; 
Eph. v. 21; Rom. xii. 10. This subordination, 


which is insisted upon as a principal point in the 
order of the Christian commonwealth, mast be 
founded on humble submission to God, cf. Matt, 
xx. 27; xxiii. 12; Lke. xiv. 11; xviii. 14 

And olothe yourselves with humility.— 
rr)v raireivo^poobvrjv, lowliness of mind, which to 
the heathen was vile, brokenness of a proud 
heart, the opposite of fafaXd fpovelv, Rom. xii. 
16; of. Phil. ii. 8; Eph. iv. 2; CoL iii 12.— 
eyicopfiovodai from Kdppog, a string or band to tie 
something with, to fasten it, a knot, or from 
kynSfL^fUL, explained by Pollux, aooording to 
Riemer, of a white apron or frock worn over the 
clothes to keep them clean, like the dusters used 
by ooachmen and travellers. It was a garment 
usually worn by slaves. Calvin and others con¬ 
sider it to denote a show-dress, but this cannot 
be proved. Calov combines the two ideas: “We 
are to put on humility as a garment (cf. CoL iii. 
12) and have it fastened tight to us.” [His lan¬ 
guage, literally translated, is somewhat ludi¬ 
crous: “We should be buttoned up tight in it” 
—M.]—We should be thoroughly surrounded by 
it, have it fit close all round, and suffer nobody 
to tear it away from us (cf. Jno. xiii. 6, etc.,), 
even if it should be regarded as a servile gar¬ 
ment. [Alford renders byicopfi&oaode, gird on, 
from kyicdpfiufia, used for a kind of girdle by 
Longus, Pattoralia x 2, 33, and Pollux, 4, 119. 
See in Wetstein.—M.] 

Because God opposeth Himself to the 
proud, but giveth grace to the humble.— 
The Apostle gives the reason for his exhortation 
in a citation from Prov. iii. 84, in the LXX., the 
only variation being the substitution of 6 Qe6g for 
icvpiog , cf. Jas. v. 6; Prov. .xxix. 23 ; Job xxiu 

29.— inrepiypdvoig, Heb. Q*¥ 7 , scomers, haugh¬ 
ty, insolent men, unmindful of God, and proudly 
looking down upon others, Lke. i. 51; Rom. i. 
30; 2 Tim. iii. 2. “They assault, as it were,, 
the honour of God in seizing that whioh belongs 
to God. Other sins fly from God, pride only op¬ 
poses itself to God; other sins orush men, pride 
only raises them^against God. Hence God also, 
in His turn, opposes Himself to the proud.” 
Gerhard. [Alford quotes the saying of Artaba- 
mus to Xerxes, Herod., vii. 10, 6pg f rd imepkxov* 
ra $<ja d>f Ktpawoi 6 Qe6c, ov6i eg favra^eotfeu, rd 
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ofUKpb Mh> fuv icvlfei ; . . . ftXiei yap 6 Bed? rd 
birzpkxovrairdvra KoXoieiv. —M.].— avrivdaotroL, He 
opposes Himself to them as with an army. This 
sentiment was known to some extent to the bet¬ 
ter among the heathen, because the history of the 
world proves it. See Steiger, of. Han. iv. 84.— 

raireivoig = , the lowly, those who acknow¬ 

ledge their vileness, and consider themselves 
mean and low .—Sidooi x&P LV = [H* His good 

pleasure rests upon them, ar^d He gives them 
proofs of it, cf. Gen. vi. 8; xviii. 8 ; Lke. i. 30; 

11. 62; Acts ii. 47.—“ The proud who persist in 
offering Him armed resistance, are struck down 
by His mighty hand.” Gerhard. “ There are, 
as it were, two hands of God under whioh we 
must humble ourselves, the one abases the proud, 
the other exalts the humble.’ 1 Augustine. [“ Bu- 
militas ett vat graixarum ibid.—M.l 

Van. 6. Humble yourselves therefore. — 
A new inferenoe drawn from the citation from the 
Old Testament and the concluding exhortation. 
The Apostle once more reverts to suffering and 
causes, says Besser, the light of the citation to 
shine on the darkness of suffering of the Church. 
— Ta-KuvCftrjre = bow yourselves m humility, re¬ 
cognize your impotence and the might of God; 
submit yourselves to Him quietly and willingly. 

Under the mighty hand of God> —An al¬ 
lusion to ch. iv. 17, to the impending judgments. 
He can put down and exalt, kill and make alive, 
wound and heal. Acts iv. 28, 80; Heut. xxxii. 89; 
1 Sam. ii. 6; 2 Kingsv. 7; Heut. iii. 24; Ex. xiv. 
81; iii. 19; xxxii. 11; Lke. i. 61. He reveals His 
chastising hand also to believers in the sufferings 
which He sends for their refining and trial. 

That He may exalt you in His time.— 
Iva luac, in order that in you mav be fulfilled 
that law of the kingdom of God, “he that shall 
humble himself, shall be exalted,” Matt, xxiii. 

12. —inpovv = to raise from the dust, to comfort 
and help, to advance to honour from disgrace, to 
ioy from grief, ch. i. 6. 7; cf. Jas. iv. 7. 10.— 
tv Kaipy (Lachmann adds lir&Koiri}g [A and many 
versions.—M.l, probably a later addition from 
ch. ii. 12) in tne time appointed, the right time, 
here on earth or hereafter without any reference 
to our time. 

Vsn. 7. Casting all your care upon Him. 
—Holy freedom from all anxious care is essential 
to submission to God. “The mighty hand of God 
is in the service of a Father’s heart for He careth 
for you.” Besser :—bripfiirlfavreg from Ps. Iv. 28. 

kmpfrlieru = bbj and TjSc* 1° roll a 

burden, cf. Ps. xxii. 11; xxxvii. 6; Matt. vi. 25- 
84; Phil. iv. C, to cast upon, to, over, Lke. xix F 
25; xii. 22.—“We cast our cares upon God in 
believing prayer and tell Him the need which ex¬ 
cites our care, as children are wont to confide 
their grief to their father. We implore His help, 
remembering Hi^ mercy and His mighty hand. 
And He is not implored in vain.” Boos:—“ Hence 
we must not struggle long with the burden of our 
cares but ease qurselves at once by earnest heart¬ 
yearning and fervent sighing.” Calov: “ uipipva 
from ptpor, ptptfay care, as it were, divides the 
heart into different parts, drawing it hither and 


thither .—iraaav r#v, anxiety in its entireness, the 
whole of it, undivided and without any reserve 
whatsoever; great cares and small ones, cares 
seen or hidden, pour them out before Him. 

Becauae He careth for you. — p&jl, because 
He has you at heart, He has taken it upon Him¬ 
self to care for you; not a hair of your head shall 
perish without His will, Lke. xxi. 18; Mtt. x. 
80 .—[irzpl ijwv. irepi after verbs of caring de¬ 
notes about. As to the distinction between irzpl 
and imep, Weber, Demotth. p. 280, says: “irepi 
tolam mentis circumtpectionem vel respectum rei, inrtp 
timul animi propenzionem etc. tignificat.” See Winer 
p. 890.—M.l. “Believers daily ascend Mount 
Moriah with Abraham, appropriating as their 
motto, the words, <God will provide,’ Gen. xxii. 
8. The Lord will provide on that mountain, that 
is on the mountain of Bivine Providence, whence 
cometh our help; Ps. cxxL” Gerhard. 

Yin. 8. Be sober, be vigilant. —That free¬ 
dom from care must not degenerate into apathy, 
for we are still in the Church militant, not yet in 
the Church triumphant. To the care which trou¬ 
bles from within must be added the temptations 
which come from the kingdom of darkness. Hence 
the Apostle exhorts them anew to sobriety and 
vigilance, ch. iv. 8, i. 18. “Let this be your 
core.” Bengel.— v^are t ypfjyopfoarz, go insepa¬ 
rably together, hence no oopulative. yprryoofaarz 
cf. Lke. xxi. 84. 86. This watching oonaists, says 
Calov, in the prudence by which we avoid the 
lying in wait of Satan, in the shunning of false 
security and of sins and in the throwing out of 
sentinels, Eph. vi. 11; Matt. xxiv. 42; xxv. 18; 
1 Cor. xvi. 13. The exhortation based upon the 
words of our Lord, springs simultaneously from 
the Apostle’s own experience. Matt. xxvi. 40.41; 
Luke xxii. 45; cf. 1 These, v. 6. [Augustine: 
“ Corde vigila y fide vigila, tpe vigila , caritate vigila, 
operibut vigila .”—M.] 

Your adversary.—The exposition which sees 
in “ adversary ” human slanderers, (Hensler and 
others) needs no refutation. Satan is called ab¬ 
solutely the adversary of believers, who stands 
up as the champion of taw when he opposes them, 
their enemy, Matt. xiii. 89; John viii. 44; Rev. 
xii. 10; the prince of this world, Eph. ii. 2; 2 
Cor. iv. 4; John xvi. 11; xii. 81; xiv. 30; Acts 
xxvi. 18; 2 Thess. ii. 9; 1 John iii. 8. He is the 
declared opponent, both of Christ and of His 
members. He is the accuser of the brethren, 
Rev. xii. 10; cf. Job i. C, etc. 

Walketh about.—As in Job i. 7, he is said 
to go to and fro in the earth, so here he is said 
to walk about, which applies not to visible ap¬ 
pearings, but to his operations by his instruments. 
Scripture indeed teaches that the evil spirits are 
confined in hell, 2 Peter ii. 4; Jude 6; Luke 
viii. 31; but they are bound only in respect of 
their visible appearing, while they rule invisibly 
in the regions of the air, Eph. ii. 2; vi. 12; in 
darkness, they roam over desert places, Matt. 

xii. 43. 44; Luke xL 24 ? and influence man^ne- 
diately and immediately, Luke xxii. 23; John 

xiii. 27. 

As a roaring lion.—The lion, according to 
Pliny, roars most violently, when he is hungry. 
Elsewhere Satan is compared with a serpent, on 
account of his cunning, 2 Cor. xi. 8; Rev. xii. 9; 
xx. 2; here, with a lion on account of his cruelty 
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rad boldness, his power and strength, and his 
lost of iiyury. “When furious Jews and mad 
hetthens began a persecution of the Christians, 
or attacked individual Christians, or simply 
threatened them, it was the devil’s work, who 
then showed himself as a roaring lion. But since 
such things happened here and there, he is de¬ 
scribed as a roaring lion who walketh about. 
His object is to terrify and to tear, but especially 
to tear. His terrifying consisted of old in me* 
nacings, threatening edicts and anathemas, his 
tearing in executions.”—Roos. [Gerhard: “ Com - 
paratur dia bolus leoni famelico el prm tmpatientia 
famis rugientij quia pemiciem nostram mexplebUiter 
apptiiL, nee ulla prseda ex sufficit” —M.] 

Seeking whom he may devour. —Cf. Matt, 
xxiii. 84; 1 Cor. xv. 82; Heb. xi. 86. The com¬ 
parison relates to both.— Karairlvetv, to drink 
greedily, to gulp or swallow down. He cannot 
detour every body, move them to fall away from 
Christ into sin, but only those who are not sober 
rad vigilant “ The* enemy and opponent of the 
Church despises those who are already in his 
power, whom he has estranged from the Church 
and led away captive and oonquered. He passes 
them over, and continues to tempt those of whom 
he knows that Christ dwells in them.”—Cyprian. 

Via. 9. Whom resist firm in the faith.— 
How shall we offer resistance to this powerful 
enemy? 1. In firm faith. 2. In the thought 
that such suffering is not peculiar, but the uni¬ 
versal lot of Christians.— hrrUm/re. James iv. 7, 
cites the same passage; Prov. iii. 84, has the 
same exhortation, “ Submit yourselves therefore 
to God;” cf. ver. 10, and the charge: “Resist 
the devil, and he will flee from you.” This cir¬ 
cumstance renders the reference of the one Epistle 
to the other very probable.— 11 Resist him, in order 
to drive him back when he attacks us. The Lion 
of the tribe of Judah is more mighty by far than 
the lion of hell. His victory and His might be¬ 
come our own through faith.” Calov. Eph. iii. 
16; John xv. 4; 1 Cor. vi. 17.—“Unbelievers 
fear the devil as a lion, the strong in faith despise 
him as a worm.” Isidor. “ Victory over Satan 
lies in faith, because faith unites us to Christ, the 
victor. By faith the devil is driven to flight as 
is the lion by fire.’* Gerhard.— arepeoi t firm, im¬ 
movable in faith, in faithful cleaving to Christ 
and His word; cf. Acts xvi. 6; Rom. iv. 20; Col. 
ii. 5. 7; Eph. vi. 16; iv. 14. 

Knowing that the self-same sufferings— 
in the world.— etddrec, cf. ch. i. 18; iii. 9.— 
ra atrrdj the same kind of sufferings of trial. The 
thought that these sufferings are common to all 
the brethren, is designed to warn against the 
conceit that they are rejected by God and man, 
that they are either extraordinary sinners or un¬ 
common saints; cf. 1 Cor. x. 18.— b6e7$6mjTL, ch. 
ii. 18 .—b KdcfMf), to indicate the reason of their 
sufferings. You live in an imperfect world, 
among transitory things, and with the children 
of unbelief, John ix. 5.— kmrtXelaQcu^ used of the 
payment and discharge of taxes and debts; of 
the discharge and completion of some business 
»r combat The ideas of payment of debt and 
completion may be combined; they are endured 
by your brethren with a view to their completion 
(perfecting, so German) by the appointment of 
God.— ry adeXf&njTt for irrrd rifc adtfyfrnjros. De 


Wette and others take it as th6 Dative of the more 
remote object [«. the Dative of reference.—M.] 
as in ycveaOai vpiv, ch. iv. 12; so Wiesinger. 

“ They not’ only are partakers of our sufferings, 
but our confederates in prayer and in combating 
the enemy.”—Calov. 

Ver. 10. But the Qod of aU grace.—A 
final promise full of rich consolation, xtyw de¬ 
notes here, as in ch. iv. 10, a Divine gift of grace, 
ir&oiK involving a plurality of gifts, cf. ch. iii. 7; 
Jas. i. 17; 1 Cor. xii. 6; Heb. iv. 16; 2 Cor. v. 
18; i. 8; Rom. xv. 6. “He is the source of all 
grace and of all goods.” Gerhard. “With the 
idea of Him [*. e., God.—M.] there is indissolu¬ 
bly united whatsoever is oalled grace.” Steiger. 

Who hath oaUed you, 6 KaXiaac ^pdg (Lach- , 
mann and Tischendorf read bpay t which is the 
more authentic reading). His call discloses to 
us His gracious disposition. He will complete 
that which He has begun, cf. fch. i. 15. 

IJnto his eternal glory in Christ Jesus. 
—The Divine act of calling us to that glory con¬ 
tains the earnest, that every thing wifi so come 
to pass as to take us forward to the end [ rtXog , 
—M.] of the calling. icaAtoac belongs to b XP L0 ~ 
r<p Itjgov not to bXLyw naOdvra^.—aiAviov 66£av t 
ch. v. 1; iv. 18; i. 11. 6 .— b XP^V- In His 
power, for His sake and by His word, Eph. i. 8; 
iii. 11; 2 Tim. i. 9, as the calling also takes place 
with reference to Him, cf. Gal. L 6; 1 Thess. ii. 
12; 2 Thess. ii. 14. 

When ye have suffered a Uttle while.— 

bUyov iradforac are rightly connected by Steiger 
with what has gone before in the sense: which 
glory will come to pass in the natural order, af¬ 
ter we have suffered a little, or on condition 
that we have suffered a little, ch. iii. 14; Rom. 
viii. 18. So Wiesinger, cf. PhiL i. 6 .—bTdyw, 
time as contrasted with infinite eternity, ch. i. 6. 
Gerhard: “The Apostle shows that from the 
same fountain of grace proceed both the first 
calling to heavenly glory and the ultimate con¬ 
summation of this benefit.” 

Himself will perfect you. —(The Fut. In¬ 
die. of this and the following verbs is preferable 
to the Optat.). Karaprlaei from ipriog, complete, 
perfect of its kind, ready. He will perfect your 
deficiencies, make you ready in every sense, “so 
that no defect remain in you.” Bengel. Cf. 
Heb. xiii. 21; 1 Thess. iii. 10; 2 Cor. xiii. 11. 

Confirm, arypt^etv= to prop, make fast, to give 
firm stAy and support to what is tottering, Luke 
xxii. 82: Rom. i. 11; 1 Thess. iii. 2; 2 Pet. i. 
12; Jas. v. 8. “Nothing shall cause you to 
shake.” Bengel. 

Strengthen, odevAcei from odhoc* might, 
bodily strength, hence to impart spiritual might, 
to strengthen spiritually. Gerhard thinks of the 
figure of a castle which is fortified, cf. v. 9. 

Ground, 6epe?uuoei (Lachmann omits ty/df and 
OeueXidxjei. Tischendorf also omits the former), 
6epe?u6o, to found, fasten in the ground (fix as 
on a foundation), render strong, Mtt. vii. 25; 
Lke. vi. 48; Heb. L 10; figuratively, Eph. iii. 
17; CoL i. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 58; 1 Pet. ii. 4; 2 
Tim. ii. 19. Take note of the intrinsic develop¬ 
ment and rise of these verbs. 

To Him is the glory and the might.— 
airrip t} do£d. Expression of gratitude for these 
exhibitions of grace; men dare not take any 
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share of the credit to themselves.—*pdro?, the 
might, the rule, the authority which He employs 
in our preparation, Eph. iii. 20; 1 Tim. vL 16; 
Heb. xiii. 21. The glory of God is the ultimate 
purpose of alL 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Classical antiquity holds along with the re¬ 
cognition of the truth that God opposes Himself 
to the proud, the error which the prince of dark¬ 
ness threw into the heart of our parents, that 
the Deity is an envious Being, who, from jeal¬ 
ousy, is impatient of any exaltation (Germ. Ho he) 
alongside His own. So in Herodotus, Lucanus. 
Many productions of modern literature, and 
many opinions of degraded men, exhibit just 
such suspicious thoughts. 

2. Mute resignation, as found among fatalists, 
is infinitely different from that believing submis¬ 
sion to the appointments of God, whioh Holy 
Scripture requires. 

8. The teaching of Peter oonceming the influ¬ 
ence of Satan, decidedly annihilates the distor¬ 
tion of the truth, whioh here and there is ad¬ 
vanced in our time, that the power of Satan 
oeased with the advent of Christ. Satan asks, 
says Calvin, nothing better than to be able to 
attack and capture us unawares. How could he 
better gain his end than by deceiving us into the 
belief of his non-existence, so as to deprive us 
of all fear of him. 


HOMILBTICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Humility is like Jacob’s ladder, which leads 
from earth to heaven. 1. Its ground; 2. Its 
manifestation.—The Christian’s art of casting 
his care upon God. “ Oh, he that can thoroughly 
learn this casting will experience the truth of 
Peter’s assertions. But he that does not learn 
this casting remains a cast-away, a broken and 
subjugated man, an outcast and castoff.” Luther. 
—Grace is a river which flows downwards.—Hu¬ 
mility, the most precious attire.—The mighty 
hand of the wrath and grace of God.— The 
Christian’s way leads from the crowd to open 
space, from the depth to the height.—As the 
devil tempts men especially to unbelief, so he can 
only be resisted with firm faith.—The most pow¬ 
erful consolation is in the cross. 

Starks:— Humility, the most lowly virtue, is 
the highest in value, for it brings grace; rain 
moistens the deep valleys; lowly violets are fra¬ 
grant. Pride, the portrait of Satan, and an 
abomination to God; a poison which mars and 
corrupts whatever is good. Flee, soul, from this 
serpent, which has bitten many saints, and, as it 
were, oast them out of heaven.—Art thou high, 
God is higher: strong, God is stronger; mighty, 
God is more mighty; eminent, God is majestic. 
Thou art under (less than) God, humble thyself 
under Him. Sir. iii. 20.—We must suffer before 
we can come to honour, and God tests our hu¬ 
mility by suffering, to see whether it be worthy 
of honour, Prov. xv. 88.—Humility is not a mer¬ 
itorious cause of exaltation, but a way to it, Col. 
iii. 8. 4.—We must cast our care upon God not 
only in things temporal but also in things spiritual, 


especially in what belongs to the state of grace 
Then we may feel assured that in God’s might, 
through faith, we shall be preserved unto salva¬ 
tion, ch. i. 5.—Man is like a pilgrim passing 
through a forest inhabited by bears and lions, 
and lodging at a place which is the home of 
robbers and murderers. Satan, holding unbe¬ 
lievers already in his power and in his claws, 
directs his most earnest endeavours against the 
godly.—Burdening oneself with eating and drink¬ 
ing, cares of living, and fleshly security, opens 
the gate and the door to the devil, that he may 
catch and ruin men.—Satan is strongly armed, 
but vincible. Faith is the best weapon, arm thy¬ 
self with it for offensive and defensive warfare, 
Eph. vi. 16.—Nobody suffers anything new, sin¬ 
gular or strange. Others before you also have 
made experience of it; the devil does not remit 
it to any.—Believers must always be combating 
if hot with men, yet with the devil and his an¬ 
gels. Earthly weapons are of no avail, but faith 
conduoes to victory, Job vii. 1; Heb. xi. 80, eto. 
—High calling of men! not to a royal wedding, 
not to the receiving of a transitory heritage bat 
to the eternal glory of God. O what riches! 
what honour ana graoe! 1 These, ii. 12.—Thou 
thinkest that thou hast to suffer a long time: vain 
conceit! Is not thy whole life short, how then 
can thy suffering be long? 2 Cor. iv. 17.—Every¬ 
thing with God, from God, to God! Is. xL 28.— 
He who always talks of his human weakness ss 
presenting a barrier to earnestness in the Chris¬ 
tian life is virtually denying the God of all grace. 
Rev. xxi. 8. 

Roos:—Confirming is opposed to being over¬ 
powered by outward sufferings and inward temp¬ 
tations ; strengthening to weakness, timidity and 
want of courage exhibited in the confession of 
the name of Christ, and in doing His will 
Grounding is an exhibition of grace, whereby 
Christ ana the Gospel preached by the Apostles, 
are made so clear to the soul, that it always 
knows why it does or suffers anything. 

Herbbrcjer:— 1. What should be our deport¬ 
ment in adversity, and in evil days? 2. What 
should be our deportment in prosperity and in 
good days? 8. What we ought to Bay, if fortune 
smiles or frowns on us? 

Stixr:—T he way in which we must persevere, 
after having come to Christ, and the great perils 
of this way. These are: 1. The pride of our 
own heart; 2. the temptation and seduction in 
the world around us. 

Kapff:—T he great blessing of humility. 1. It 
find? favour with God and with men; 2. it is a 
power against Satan; 8. it imparts strength in 
suffering. 

Staudt :—How one resists the adversary: 1. By 
humility; 2. by freedom from care; 8. by so¬ 
briety; 4. with a firm faith; 6. with the remem¬ 
brance of these sufferings of the brethren, of 
the calling to glory and of the faithful and mighty 
God. 

[Leighton: — Ver. 6. The hoary head is in¬ 
deed a crown; but when? when found in the 
way of righteousness, Prov. xvi. 81. There it 
Bhines and has a kind of royalty over youth: 
otherwise a graceless old age is a most despica¬ 
ble and lamentable sight. What gains an unholy 
old man or woman, by their scores of years,.but 
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the more scores of guiltiness and misery ? And 
their white hairs speak nothing bat whiteness 
for wrath. 

Humility .—That the Christian put on that (the 
thing itself), not the appearance of it, to act in 
as a stage-garment, but the truth of it, as their 
constant habit, be clothed with humility. It 
most appear in your outward carriage. ... It 
is seen as a modest man’s or woman’s apparel, 
whioh they wear not for that end, that it may be 
seen, and do not gaudily flaunt and delight in 
dressing; though there is a decency as well as 
necessity, which they do and may hare respeot 
to, yet that in so neat and unaffected a way, that 
they are a good example, even in that point 
Thus humility in carriage and words is as the 
decorum of this clothing, but the main end is 
the real usefulness of it—Rebecca’s beauty and 
jewels were oorered with a Tell; but when they 
did appear, the veil set them off and commended 
them, though at a distance it hid them.—0 hu¬ 
mility! the virtue of Christ (that which He so 
peculiarly espoused) how dost thou confound the 
ranity of our pride!—One says well, “that he 
who carries other graces without humility, car¬ 
ries a precious powder in wind without a cover.” 

But He gweth grace .—Pours it out plentifully 
upon humble hearts. His sweet dews and showers 
of grace slide off the mountains of pride and fall 
ea the low valleys of humble hearts and make 
them pleasant and fertile. 

Ver. 6. His gracious design Is to make much 

room for grace by much humbling.It is 

necessary time and pains that is given to the un¬ 
ballasting of a ship, casting out the earth and 
sand, when it is to be laden with spices. We 
must be emptied more, if we would have of that 
fhlness and riches which we are longing for. 

Veil. 7. The whole golden mines of all spirit¬ 
ual comfort and good are His, the spirit itself. 
Then will He not furnish what iB fit for thee, if 
thou humbly attend on Him and lay the care of 
providing for thee upon His wisdom and love ? 
This were the sure way to honour Him with what 
we have, and to obtain much of what we have 
not; for certainly He deals best with those that 
do most absolutely refer all to Him. 

Vv. 8. 9. That we may watch, it concerns us to 
he sober. The instruction is military, and a 
drunken soldier is not fit to' be on the watch. 

Ver. 10. As thefir8t, perfect , implies more clear¬ 
ly than the rest, their advancement in victory 
over their remaining corruptions and infirmities 
and their progress towards perfection. Stablish 
has more express reference to both the inward 
lightness and inconstancy than is natural to us, 
the counter-blasts of persecutions and tempta- 
tations and to outward oppositions, and imports 
the curing of the one and support against the 
other. Strengthen , the growth of other graces, 
especially gaining of farther measures of those 
graces wherein they are weakest and lowest. 


And settle, though it seems the same, and in sub¬ 
stance is the same with the other word stablish, 
yet it adds somewhat to it very considerably; for 
it signifies to found or fix upon a sure foundation, 
and so indeed may have an aspect to Him who is 
the foundation and strength of believers, on whom 
they build by faith, even Jesus Christ, in whom 
we have all both victory over sin and increase of 
grace, establishment of spirit, and power to per¬ 
severe against all difficulties and assaults, Is. 
xxviii. 16; Matt. viL 24-29.—M.] 

[Ver. 6. Beware of the pride of humility. 
Ver. 7. Most of our cares are either imaginary 
or about unnecessaries. Faith and trust in God, 
the infallible remedy for them.—V er. 8. Our 
enemy is expert in the variation of his tactics; 
defeated, he is even more dangerous than victo¬ 
rious. ov dl6ootv Avdiravoev, ovdk vuc&v, ov6k vitcfa- 
pevoc. Plato in Vita Marcel. —Ver. 9. The mo¬ 
tives to resistance are thus strongly put by Ter- 
tullian. Lib. ad Martyr, 8: “Stat conflictus con - 
spector et victories, Agonothetes, Deus vivus: Xys - 
torches, Spiritus Sanctus: Epistaies , Christas Jesus: 
Corona, setemitatis brabium, angtlicm in ccclis sub - 
stantxes politia, gloria m secula teculorum” —Ver. 10. 
The God of all grace.—Mohammed heads every 
surat or chapter (with the exception of one) of 
the Korfin with tne words Bismilldhi, arrahmani 
arraheemi, signifying, “ In the name of the most 
mercifal Goa,” or, as some prefer, “ In the name 
of the God of all graoe.” Savory says: “This 
formula is expressly recommended in the Kor&n. 
The Mohammedans pronounce it whenever they 
slaughter an animal, at the commencement of 
their reading and of all important actions. It 
is with them that which the sign of the cross is 
with Christians. Gidab, one of their celebrated 
authors, says, that when these words were sent 
down from heaven, the clouds fled on the side of 
the east, the winds were lulled, the sea was moved, 
the animals erected their ears to listen, the devils 
were precipitated from the celestial spheres,” 
etc.—M.] 

[Ver. 6. Parkhurst : The original word, here 
rendered “be clothed,” is very beautiful and ex¬ 
pressive. It signifies to clothe properly with 
an outer ornamental garment tied loosely upon 
the wearer with knots. And it implies, that the 
humility of Christians, which is one of the most 
ornamental graces of their profession, Bhould con¬ 
stantly appear in all their conversation, so as to 
strike the eye of every beholder, and that this 
amiable grace should be so closely connected with 
their persons, that no occurrence, temptation or 
calamity should be able to strip them of it.—M.] 

[Ver. 8. Stanhope: Be sober ; the advice com¬ 
prises not only a temperate use of the creatures 
appointed for our sustenance and refreshment, 
but the government of oiir passions and desires 
in general, with respect to any objects or events 
whatsoever, which in this present life are wont 
to provoke them to violence and excess.—M.] 
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CHAPTER V. 12-14. 


AsilMtsRemark. on the object of the Apoatle’a writing, talnt&tlona and benediction. 

12 By SUvanus, a 1 faithful brother unto you,* as I suppose, 8 1 have written briefly, 4 

13 exhorting, and testifying that this is the true grace of God wherein ye stand 4 •Tne 
church that is at Babylon, elected together with you , saluteth you; and so doth Mar- 

14 cus my son. Greet T ye one another with a kiss of charity. 8 Peace he with you all 
that are in Christ Jesus. 9 Amen. 

The first of Peter. 10 


V«r»e 12. [* row irt<rrov a 8 « A £ o w.— the faithful brother.—M.] 

[* v fi I v, not as E. V., “ a faithful brother unto you,” but dependent oniypa^«, u By Silr&nus, etc, I bare 
written to you.”—M.] * 

[» Better retain the position of «i A o y i f o in the original, and render, M By Silranu*, the ftdthfal bro¬ 

ther, u I reckon, etc.”—M.l 
[* 6i bkiyt* k— in (by means of) few words.—M.l 

[» tit h v <rr $r«. A. B. Cod. Oolb. Cod. Sin., eo Lachmann and Alford; tit h v * <rr^*ar c*—K.L, Ttochm- 
dorf and others. The weight of authority is on the side of the first. We may render, with E. Y, “in 
which ye staud,” or, with Alfonl, M in which stand ye.”—M.l 
Verse 13. [*4 J* Ba^vXen avr««A««vShe that is elected together with you in Baby Ion;” so German. See 
note below.—M.] 

Verse 14. R Better render how^aavBt as howi.Ctrai, ▼. 13, M salute.”—M.] 

T* A kiss of lore.—M.] 

P Rec. with K. L., and many versions inserts ii?<row after XP*-* r «?■—M.] 

po The subscription ntrpou A. occurs in A. B.; Sin. too ayiou ano^roXou ncrpou xaSoXoctj 
tnt^roXij a L.—M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vir. 12. By Silvan us—in few words.— 
Silvanus is very probably the same as Sj^as, Acts 
xv. 22. 27. 32. 34. 40; xvi. 19. 25. 29; xvii. 10. 14; 
xviii. 6; the companion of St. Paul (1 These, i. 1; 
2 These, i. 1 ; 2 Cor. i. 9). He accompanied the 
Apostle on his second missionary journey, and 
was with him at Corinth in A. D. 58. Acts xviii. 6. 
The statements of L&ohmann, that Silvanus and 
Silas are different persons, cannot be substan¬ 
tiated. See Weiss.— vfilv is to be joined with 
lypailxi, not with tov niorov, which would require: 
-ov vfjlv nurrov. Grotius explains lypafa of a lost 
ifipistle, but this is quite arbitrary, cf. 2 Pet. iii. 1. 
I wrote by Silvanus, may mean, I have called in 
his assistance in writing; this exposition seems 
to be sustained by the tradition, that Peter was 
obliged to use an amanuensis; or rather, I send 
you this Epistle by the hand of Silvanus, so Acts 
xv. 28, and in the subscriptions of several of 
Paul’s Epistles.—The apposition tov niorov, of the 
brother faithful to Jesus and the Church, and 
worthy of all confidence, and the circumstance 
that v. 13 specifies no salutation from him, favour 
the latter view. But if Xoy'i^ofiai, I reckon, I 
suppose, is decisive. Some connect it with 61 
oXiyojv: I have written in few words, it seems to 
me, as I think, considering the importance of the 
subject. But such an apposition would have been 
more appropriate in Heb. xiii. 22. Hence others 
join it with tov niorov, saying that Peter did not 
know, from personal experience, the fidelity of 
Silvanus in .his peculiar relation to those congre¬ 
gations. Still this would not fail to indicate a 
problematical opinion of this brother, even though 
wf Xoyl^opai should be rendered, “as I am fully 
convinced concerning him,” cf. Rom. iii. 28; vi. 
11. Beza already remarks, that it is doubtful 
that Peter should have praised a man, who be¬ 


longed to the ifyovptvoic, Acts xv. 22, in sock 
vague terms, particularly if he intended to recom¬ 
mend him as the bearer of the Epistle. The 
most natural exposition is obtained by connect¬ 
ing <I>f Xoylfaficu with did. 'LiXovavmt typafa, “ I cal¬ 
culate that you will receive this Epistle by the 
hands of Silvanus,” which was the less certain 
sinoe it was designed to pass through the hands 
of several congregations. If this interpretation 
is correct, typaifxi did. refers decidedly to the trans¬ 
mission, and not to the composition of the Epistle. 
[But the above exposition of if Xoyl^opai as con¬ 
nected with rot; niorov, is hardly exhaustive. It 
seems to be the most natural connection, and in¬ 
dicates, says Alford, the Apostle's judgment con¬ 
cerning Silvanus, given, not in any disparage¬ 
ment of him, nor indicating, as De Wette and 
Bcngel, that he was not known to St. Peter, but 
as fortifying him in his mission to the churches 
addressed, with the Apostle's recommendation, 
over and above the acquaintance which the read¬ 
ers may already have had with him.—M.] 

[Wordsworth: —St. Peter avouches to his 
readers, that St. Paul's fellow-labourer among 
them, Silas, is “their faithful brother.” He 
calls St. Mark his son, who had once faltered in 
the faith, but who had afterwards preached to 
them in Asia (See Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24), and 
whom St. Paul, writing from Rome to the churches 
of Phrygia, mentions as being there among his 
own tried and trusted friends, and calls him “Sis¬ 
ter’s son to Barnabas.” 

St. Paul, as well as St. Peter, now also,- at the 
close of his career, writes to Timothy about the 
same time as the date of this Epistle of St. Peter, 
and bears witness that Mark “is profitable to him 
for the ministry,” (2 Tim. iv. 11). And St. Peter 
here joins Mark with Silas, who had once been 
preferred in his room. 

So may all wounds be healed, and all differ¬ 
ences cease in the Church of Christ So may all 
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falter ere be recovered, and Christian charity pre- 
rail, and God’s glory be magnified in all persons 
and in all things, through Jesus Christ!—M.] 

6i o/uyuv, an expression of modesty, and an ex¬ 
hortation to use the little conscientiously. 

Exhorting.— irapatcaXelv, to cheer, encourage 
and console. This is the main design of the 
Epistle, and the fulfilment of the charge Christ 
gave him: “Strengthen thy brethren,” Luke xxii. 
32. 

Testifying.— zmpafrrvpijv .—Bengel refers knl 
to the testimony of Paul, which Peter intended 
to confirm. Without reason. It rather denotes 
the confirmation of the oral announcement they 
had received. The result, the substance of all, 
is contained in what follows. 

That this is the true grace of God, viz.: 
that you have been made partakers of the grace 
of God truly, and not only imaginarily; that you 
stand on the right foundation, from which you 
must not suffer yourselves to be pushed away; 
see ch. i. 10. 20; ii. 4. By means of the preach¬ 
ing of the Gospel, they had been brought through 
faith to the possession and enjoyment of the 
grace of God. Therein they should stand firm 
and grow, cf. ch. i. 8. 21; ii. 7. 9. 10.—In two 
ways they might come to doubt if they were 
right and standing in the grace of God: first, by 
being surprised at their sufferings, second, by 
false teachers. “Jewish teachers of the law 
called in question, 4 Whether the Galatians were 
standing in the true grace of God.* Afterwards 
other seducers, whom Peter denounces in his 
second Epistle, may have arisen in those coun¬ 
tries, and tried to make those Christians believe 
that they were not standing in the true grace of 
God.” Boos. 

eif fjv hr^Kare —in which ye have come to stand 
and still stand. [See note in Appar. Crit. 
Fronmuller considers tcrri/nare as most authentic, 
but the probability is strong that it is a correc¬ 
tion from Rom. v. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 2; see Alford. 

-M-] 

Yee. 13. She that la elected together 
with you in Babylon aaluteth you.— 
“The design of the salutation which follows iB 
to assure them that other believers have their 
perseverance in the faith and ultimate salvation 
greatly at heart. ”— y hv B afivXcm gwek?xkt{]. — 
The most current exposition is that it denotes a 
congregation at Babylon, cf. ch. L 1. So the an¬ 
cient versions, the fathers and reformers down to 
the eighteenth century; see Weiss. The view of 
others, who explain it of Peter’s wife or some 
noble lady at Babylon, has in its favour the cir¬ 
cumstance that the names of individuals are men¬ 
tioned immediately before and after this saluta¬ 
tion ; but it would be rather singular that Peter 
ihould describe his wife or another lady so peri- 
phrastically as she that is elected together with 
you in Babylon. This would require: my co¬ 
ded tone) who is now in Babylon. 2 Jno. i. 13 
probably refers to a congregation. Hofmann. 
Wiesinger.—Some expositors see in Babylon a 
reference to Rome, on account of its hostility to 
Christianity, cf. Rev. xiv. 8; xviL 6. 18; xviii. 
2.10; others to Jerusalem, and others again to 
Babylon in Egypt, but which was only a Roman 
■dlitary post. We prefer, with Weiss, the expo¬ 


sition according to which the literal Babylon in 
Chaldea is meant, although we have no account 
of a journey of Peter to Babylon. The desig¬ 
nation of Rome by the term Babylon seems only 
to fit a later period, and to be ill-Buited to the style 
of the Epistle and the sending of salutations. 
According to Schottgen, the Jews did ijot begin 
to call Rome Babylon until after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

Marcus, my son.—Probably not his actual 
son, as we have no information on that head, 
but his spiritual son, Mark the Evangelist, cf. 
Acts xii. 12; Col. iv. 10; Phil, xxiv.; 2 Tim. iv. 
11; 2 Tim. i. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 15; Gal. iv. 19; Matt, 
xii. 27. Papi&s reports him to have been Peter’s 
interpreter, so Tertullian and Clement of Alex¬ 
andria. But the statements of these fathers do 
not warrant the inference that the Epistle was 
written in Rome, as a spurious subscription in 
several manuscripts declares. 

Yer. 14. «Salute ye one another in a kies 
of love.—Cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 
These, v. 26; Rom. xvi. 16. The custom of a 
holy brotherly kiss was at that time universally 
observed among Christians. “It was designed 
to be the seal of His love in whose name they 
kissed one another, but also the seal of their own 
mutual love, for without taking its existence for 
granted such a charge could hardly have been 
given.” 'Wiesinger. [For a full account of this 
custom, see Winer, Real-Worter buck , s. v. Kuss. 
—M.] 

Peace—Amen.— elp^w, see ch. i. 2; Rom. 
xvi. 24; Eph. vi. 28. 24; 3 Jno. 15. It is the 
peace flowing from grace. It is enjoyed only by 
those who are in Christ Jesus, but by all thus 
situated, 1 Cor. i. 8; Phil. i. 2; Col. i. 2. —apijv 
is wanting in many manuscripts. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Which are the infallible marks of the state of 
grace? “It is a great guilt to make those who 
stand in the true grace of God doubt their state 
of grace, or at least to endeavour to make them 
believe that they will always remain beginners 
in Christianity, because, forsooth, they are un¬ 
willing to castigate their bodies with some un¬ 
commonly hard discipline, to join some peculiar 
party, and to receive some uncommonly high and 
profound wisdom of which that party, without 
any warrant of Holy Writ, makes boast, cf. Gal. 
v. 10; i. 8. 9; 2. Pet. iii. 17,. 18.” Roos. 

Starke: —Believers stand ever in need both 
of instruction and exhortation to constancy un¬ 
der the cross in the course of Christianity, Prov. 
ix. 9.—Many a one may imagine himself to stand 
in grace, though he is under wrath and losing his 
hope. How much depends upon one’s being 
found in the true grace of God, and of being vi¬ 
tally assured thereof both inwardly and out¬ 
wardly, 2 Tim. iii. 5.—It was a custom of long 
duration that each sex, male and female sepa¬ 
rately, kissed, Lke. vii. 45. 46. Peace and Christ, 
the Prince of Peace, go together.—Whoso desir- 
eth peace, must be in Christ. Whoso is in Him 
has true peace with all the blessings of salvation 
forever and ever, Jno. xvi. 88. 
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Lisco:—Ho you stand in the grace of God? 

J Leighton: —To testify the true grace of God 
le end of our preaching.—M.J 
[Nxander: —“The fraternal kiss with which 
every one, after being baptised, was received in¬ 
to the community, by the Christians into whose 
immediate fellowship he entered — which the 
members bestowed on each other just before the 
celebration of the Communion, and with which 
every Christian saluted his brother, though he 
never saw him before—was not an empty form, 
but the expression of Christian feelings, a token 


of the relation in which Christians conceived 
themselves to stand to each other. It was this, 
indeed, which, in a cold and selfish age, struck 
the Pagans with wonder: to behold men of dif¬ 
ferent countries, ranks, stages of culture, so in¬ 
timately bound together; to see the stranger who 
came into a city, and by his letter of recognition 
(his Eputola formate) made himself known to the 
Christians of the place as a brother beyond sus¬ 
picion, finding at once among them to whom he 
was personally unknown all manner of brotherly 
sympathy and protection.*’—M.] 
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SECOND EPISTLE GENERAL OF PETER. 


INTRODUCTION. 


i 1. OBJECT OP THE EPISTLE. 

This Epistle is designed to be a hortatory memorial addressed to believers, standing and al¬ 
ready established in the truth, as appears plainly from ch. i. 12. 15. The first Epistle deals with 
warnings against dangers and enemies from without; the second warns Christians against the 
more dangerous enemies from within, and exhorts them to vigilance and resistance to the de¬ 
ceivers and scoffers, who had gradually crept into the' Christian churches. “ Beware, lest ye also, 
being led away with the error of the wicked, fall from your own stedfastness,” (ch. iii. 17).— 
“Use with all diligence the received gifts of grace to the furthering of your holiness/ 1 ch. i. 3 v etc. 
The rich contents of the Epistle concentrate in this exhortation. The motives to a holy lif^are 
chiefly taken from the consideration of the nearness of the coming of Christ and the catastrophes 
connected with that event, ch. iii. 11, etc. The deceivers against whom Peter warns his readers, 
are described not so much intellectually as morally. They are men of the Sadducee cast of mind, 
libertines, antinomists, living in uncleanness, unrighteousness and covetousness, according to the 
promptings of their own lusts, ch. ii. 10. 3.14, some of whom scoffed at the truth, and particularly 
at the coining of Christ, ch. iii. 3. 4, etc. They used great swelling words of vanity, spoke evil 
of dignities and the celestial powers, and derided the Lord that bought them, ch. ii. 1.18.10. 
Their wisdom consisted in lying, blaspheming, and the promise of unbridled licence, ch. ii. 19. 
Here we may discern the roots of the antinomistic Gnosis, which afterwards was maintained by 
Garpocratee, Epiphanes, Prodicus, the Simonians, the Antitactes, and others. Similar errors are 
referred to by Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 1; vi. 20; 2 Tim. iii. 1, etc.; cfi Rev. ii. 14. 15. 20. The author 
predicts their appearance, and prophetically sees them already extant, ch. ii. 1, etc.; 10, etc. Their 
false knowledge is opposed by the vital knowledge of Christ, on which great stress is laid in this 
Epistle, ch. i. 2. 3. 8; ii. 20. 


i 2. CONTENTS AND ANALYSIS OF THE EPISTLE. 

The Epistle consists of two parts: the first, ch. i. 1-21; the second, from ch. ii. 1—iii. 18. 
Each of these parts are again divided into two sections. In the first section of the first part, ch. 
i. 2—11, the Apostle reminds his readers of the great and precious riches and promises which had 
been vouchsafed to them on the part of God, and exhorts them on their part to comply with the 
demand of the Divine Will, and to make their calling and election sure. In the second section, 
ch. L 12-21, he specifies the motive which then constrained him to exhort them, viz., the near- 
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ness of his decease; he then, v. 16, etc., confirms the truth of the doctrine in which they had been 
instructed: 1. By the fact that he and all the Apostles had been eye-witnesses of the works of 
Jesus; 2. By the testimony of prophecy. In the first section of the second part, he announces 
the speedy appearance of false prophets, gives a brief sketch of their character and conduct, and 
adverts, by way of warning, to three examples, to show that their wickedness would surely be 
punished, ch. ii. 1-10, the examples being, the case of the fallen angels, the case of those who 
perished in the waters of the flood, and the case of Sodom and Gomorrah. Then follows the more 
specific description of their thorough carnality, their presumptuousness, their spirit of rebellion 
and blasphemy, their brutal want of reason, their licentiousness, their perseverance in evil, their 
covetousness, their seductive arts, their vaunting with all their nothingness and emptiness, their 
perverseness, obduracy and perdition, v. 10-22. The fiery flow of prophetical utterance having 
found a point of rest, the Apostle, in the second section, resumes at ch. i. 15, states the design of 
his writing still more clearly than in ch. i. 15, to be the stirring up of their pure minds. He re¬ 
fers to a still more dangerous class of enemies of Christ, to mockers, who scoff at the coming of 
Christ and the events connected with it, and who in their Epicurean bias are on a level with the 
former, ch. iii. 1-5. 'He then refutes the vain reason they assign for their denial of the coming 
of Christ, by the fact of the flood (v. 5-7), followed by the instruction given to believers, that the 
heavens and the earth will be destroyed by fire in a fearful catastrophe, and that the apparent 
delay of judgment should be considered as an act of the long-suffering of God, v. 7-10. Then 
follows, for the edification of believers, the announcement of the Lord’s coming, and of the mighty 
events connected with it, especially the establishment of new heavens and a new earth. With 
this is connected an earnest exhortation to holiness of life, v. 10-15. He strengthens the weight 
of his exhortations by a reference to the Epistles of Paul, with whom he professes himself tho¬ 
roughly to agree, while those destroyers of the peace of the Churches probably maintained that 
Peter and Paul were at variance with each other, v. 15. 16. In conclusion, he exhorts them not 
to suffer themselves to be moved from their stedfastness by the error of wicked men, but to grow 
in grace and the knowledge of Jesus Christ, as a chief means for the conservation of the faith. 
Lastly, a doxology to Christ. 

8 3. GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 

The authenticity of no writing of the New Testament has been so much denied and doubted 
m ancient and modem times, as that of this Epistle. Modem critics consider it proven, that a 
pseudo-Peter of a later period clumsily manufactured this Epistle from that of Jude. Misled by 
their confident assertions, even circumspect investigators have here and there assented to this 
result. 

Beginning with the external testimonies of this Epistle, we have the fact that it was ecclesias¬ 
tically acknowledged as part of the Canon in the fourth century, (Guerike, OesammtgesehichU 
des Neuen Testaments , p. 477. 615). Going backwards from this fixed point of tune, we find that 
Jerome considered it genuine, observing, however, that it was generally held to be spurious on 
account of the difference of its style from the First. Eusebius, it is well known, reckons it among 
the Antilegomena i describes it as not included in the then received Canon of the Church, although 
many considered it profitable, and used it along with the other Scriptures. Origen says: Peter 
has left an Epistle which is universally acknowledged; perhaps (hxr« <fe) also a second, for it .is 
doubted—one is not agreed about it. He cites, however, the second Epistle as part of the 
Holy Scriptures in several passages, cf. Dietlein, p. 61, etc. The Syriac version, the Peschito, 
which originated at the latest in the third century, does not contain it; it is not known on what 
grounds. It is also wanting in the Muratorian Canon, which however does not mention the first 
Epistle and other Epistles of the New Testament. Tertullian and Cyprian do not mention it; 
Eusebius states that Clement of Alexandria wrote a commentary on it and other Antilegomena. 
Justin.and Irenaeus probably allude to 2 Peter iii. 8; the latter also to 2 Peter ii. 4-6, and the 
former also to 2 Peter ii. 1. Theophilus of Antioch seems to refer to 2 Peter i. 19. 21; iii. 3. The 
Epistle of Hermas, about the middle of the second century, contains almost undeniable references 
to 2 Pet. ii. 15. 20.22; iii. 3; i. 5-8. In Barnabas, whose Epistle perhaps reaches down to the end 
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of the first century, Dietlein perceives several allusions, the dearest of which is that to 2 Peter 
iii. 8, which is however not certain, because this saying occurs also in the Mishnah. In Clement 
of Rome, Dietlein discovers massive proofe, by which this author testifies in favour of our Epistle 
even before the destruction of Jerusalem. A certain affinity of language cannot be denied, but 
the citations of Dietlein, among which the expression of y peydkinpenfc is the most weighty, 
will hardly do more than carry conviction to the minds of those who are already sure of the ge¬ 
nuineness of the Epistle. The same applies to the Epistle of Polycarp. Huther justly maintains 
that not a single sentence is cited literally from 2 Peter, as is the case with 1 Peter. Nor 
can Ignatius be proved to be dependent on 2 Peter, although there are several distant allu¬ 
sions. It follows, from the preceding data, that the Epistle was used about the middle of the 
second century; that the earliest fathers cannot be proved to have used it; that it gave rise to 
doubts in the third century, which however arose on internal grounds; and that its genuineness 
was established by the Church at the end of the fourth century. The supposition of Thiersch is 
altogether inadequate, that fears were entertained that too early a disclosure of the whole form 
of the evil, as given in the thunder-words of Peter, might have exerted a soliciting influence on 
the evil, and even on its manifestation in that time, which was shaken to all the depths of the 
spiritual world (that is, the time when the Canon of the Homologoumena was fixed). Now, since 
no certain result can be arrived at from external evidence, which however rather favours than 
disfavours the genuineness of our Epistle, we are so much the more dependent, 

Secondly, on internal evidence, under which head we have to offer the following remarks: 

1. We enoounter in the Epistle a person concerning whom we feel that he stands in the grace 
sad knowledge of Jesus Christ, that he loves truth above all things, ch. i. 3; iii. 18; i. 12; that 
he has received the forgiveness of sins, and along with it, a Divine vital energy, ch. L 9. 10. 2; 
that he is thoroughly in earnest about Christianity, ch. i 5, etc.; iii. 14.17; that he has personal 
intercourse with Christ Jesus, ch. i. 14; that he looks stedfiastly at His coming, and hastens to 
meet the coming of His day, ch. iii. 12; that he fears the judgments of eternity, ch. ii. 1, etc., and 
is penetrated with the sense of the superintending justice of God, ch. ii. 9; that he cultivates with 
ill diligence a holy conversation and a godly life, and feels constrained to oppose fine-spun fables 
with the severity of truth, ch. ii. 16. This spirit, thus enlightened and animated with the earnest¬ 
ness of Christianity, calls himself Simon Peter, a Servant and an Apostle of Jesus Christ, ch. i. 1; 
iii 2; he speaks in the spirit of prophecy, ch. ii. 1, etc.; iii. 8; he specifies details of his life, that 
he had been an eye-witness of Christ's transfiguration on the holy mount, ch. i. 16, etc., that 
Jesus had revealed to him the nearness of His death, ch. i. 14; he describes himself as the brother 
and colleague of the Apostle Paul, with whose Epistles he professes fully to agree, ch. iii. 15.16, 
and considers it his duty to remind, strengthen and stir up the believers to whom he writes, ch. 
L 12, etc.; iii. 1. 2. His doctrines, exhortations, confessions, testimonies and warnings are full 
of power and fire, full of firm assurance and glowing zeal for the honour of the Lord, full of em¬ 
phasis and originality. If Peter is really the author of this Epistle, every thing is in glorious 
harmony; if he is not, we have before us an insoluble psychological riddle. Is it possible, we are 
constrained to ask, that a man, animated through and through with the spirit of Christianity, 
who expressly renounces all cunning fabrications, should have set up for the Apostle Peter, and 
have written this Epistle in his name? Intentional fraud and such illumination—who is able 
to reconcile them? 

2. If, as many critics superficially assume, a deceiver did father this Epistle upon Peter, he 
must have done so with some evil intention. But where is there any thing in this Epistle that 


could possibly be construed into an error, or a moral impurity? On the supposition that the ob¬ 
ject was the mediation between the Apostles of the Jews and the Apostles of the Gentiles, the 
alleged antithesis unfortunately resolves itself into a fiction (see a citation from Clement of Rome, 
in Dietlein, p. 30. 31), and the contents of the Epistle, in that case, ought to be very different 
from what they are. An otherwise honest man would not have ventured to place the name of 
the Apostle at the head of his writing for the purpose of attacking false teachers (Olshausen, 
Naekweis der JEchtheil, etc., p. 124). 

3. A forger would not have omitted to designate with greater precision the readers for whom 
the Epistle was written, while the author with the utmost ingenuousness addresses those who 
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have obtained the like precious faith, and expects to meet the same class of readers as in the first 
Epistle. 

4. The second Epistle is an integrant part of the first, which deals with external enemies, while 
the second Epistle cautions against internal adversaries of the truth. The two cannot well be 
separated from each other. 

5. The doctrinal contents of the second Epistle essentially agree with the first in the concep¬ 
tion of Christianity as the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy, ch. i. 19-21, and in the promi¬ 
nence given to the coming of Christ, as we have seen in the Apostle of hope in the first Epistle, 
ch. iii. 10, etc. The second Epistle is not inferior to the first in spirit, power, vivacity and glow¬ 
ing zeal against evil, in originality and wealth of thought, and no production of the second cen¬ 
tury can compare with it in this respect. Compare the Shepherd of Hennas with the second 
Epistle of Peter—what a contrast! How beautiful, in particular, is the opening of the Epistle, 
which introduces us at once into the whole plenitude of evangelical grace 1 The mode of repre¬ 
sentation in the two Epistles exhibits also many points of agreement, e. g., the connection of 
sentences by means of participles and the choice of particular expressions. Thus, Guerike men¬ 
tions the words hvaarpotf, 1 Peter i. 15. 18; ii. 12; iii. 1. 2. 16; cf. 2 Peter ii. 7; iii 11. — dirdffemc, 
1 Peter iii. 21; cf 2 Peter i. 14.—fyer#, 1 Peter ii 9; cf 2 Peter i. 3.— bMfitta, in a peculiar sense, 
1 Peter i. 22; cf 2 Peter i. 12. — KOfu^tadai t 1 Peter i. 9; v. 4; cf. 2 Peter ii. 13. — broirrebuv, 1 Peter 
ii. 12; iii. 2; cf 2 Peter i. 16. —ieirdoc and 4/zw^of, 1 Peter i. 19; cf 2 Peter iii. 14. — On irbcavnu 
dpapriac, cf. 1 Peter iv. 1 ; cf 2 Peter ii. 12. 

6. The Epistle, if written by Peter, admirably fits in the history of the development of the 
Christian Church. This has been well brought out by Thiersch, who says: “Supposing the 
Epistle were not the production of Peter, it cannot, because of the sum-total of its contents, be¬ 
long to any other period of history than to that of that great catastrophe, the mighty breaking 
forth of an unparalleled wicked Gentile Gnosis, which was posterior to the ministry of Paul, and 
anterior to that of John.” 

7. The objections raised on internal grounds against the Epistle, are not of great moment 

a. It is alleged that is the leading idea of the first Epistle, while Myvuote predominates 
in the latter. This is the natural consequence of the different tendencies of the two Epistles. Is 
it probable that both would move in the same fundamental ideas? 

b. That the day of Christ's coming is expected in the first as about to take place immediately, 
while the author of the second Epistle adverts not so much to its nearness as to its suddenness. 
This may be accounted for by the comparatively early date of the composition of the first Epistle. 
See Introduction to 1 Peter. 

c. That the idea of Christ’s advent in the second Epistle is altogether kept in the back-ground 
of that of the final destruction of the world. This is quite correct, according to ch. iii. 10, and 
the second Epistle completes in this respect the discourses of the first. 

d. That in the first Epistle the redemptive acts of the death and resurrection of Christ are 
described as the groundwork of the Christian life, whereas they are not mentioned in the second. 
Evidently because the caution against seducers is the tendency of the second Epistle, which pre¬ 
supposes those redemptive acts. 

e. That the ideas of communion with the Divine nature, of the origin of the world out of 
water, and that of its destruction by fire, are peculiar to the second Epistle. But there is no 
reason why there should not be ideas peculiar to this Epistle. 

/. That faith in the second Epistle stands in the back-ground, and knowledge in the fore¬ 
ground. This is the necessary adjunct of the controversy with the adherents of the false Gnosis, 
and said Myvornc does not differ materially from niorte. 

g. De Wette says, that Kbptog is applied, ch. iii. 10, to God. But this is also occasionally 
the case in the first Epistle, 1 Peter iii. 12. 15. 

h. That the heretical denial of the coming of Christ, and the view of the origin and destruc¬ 
tion of the world, are surprising and, as Neander thinks, not in keeping with the practical, simple 
mind of Peter and the doctrinal development of the New Testament. But even Huther is con¬ 
strained to pronounce this a purely subjective opinion. 

i. The diversity of style in the two Epistles, which were already alleged in ancient times 
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•re not very important and counterbalanced by the aforementioned, obvious coincidences of lan¬ 
guage. Even if they were greater than they are, we might assume, with Jerome, that Peter 
used different amanuenses in the composition of the two Epistles. See Olshausen, p. 118. 

k. That 2 Peter iii. 15, seems to assume that a collection of the Epistles of St. Paul was al¬ 
ready circulating in the Church. But the reference here is not to a complete collection of his 
writings. 

l. Neander raises the doubt, that the author assumes a different relation to his readers, in 
the second Epistle, from that which existed between them in the first, for according to the second 
Epistle they must have been personally instructed by the Apostle; but in the interval between 
the dates of the two Epistles^ a closer personal relation between them may easily have sprung up. 

. Thus all these objections and doubts are not sufficiently weighty to upset the above argu¬ 
ment for the genuineness of the Epistle. 

[A very excellent digest of this section, with full citations of the authorities, may be seen in 
Alford’s Prolegomena , Yol. IV., Part I.—M.] 

t 4. RELATION OF THIS EPISTLE TO THAT OF JUDE. 

The second chapter of the present Epistle to the beginning of the third chapter, and the 
Epistle of Jude, exhibit so remarkable an agreement, that the dependence of the one Epistle on 
the other is undeniable, c£ Jude 4. 6-13. 16, with 2 Peter ii. 1. 4. 6. 10-13. 15. 17. 18; Jude 17. 
18, with 2 Peter iii. 2. 3. The view which makes the Epistle of Jude the original that was used 
by the author of the second Epistle of Peter, stated by Herder, has become dominant in modem 
times. This is the view of De Wette, Guerike, Huther and Kurz, who allege that the language 
of Jude is more simple than that in 2 Peter, and that many passages in the latter cannpt be tho¬ 
roughly understood without the light derived from the Epistle of Jude. But that assumption is 
opposed on weighty grounds, by Hofmann ( Weissagung und ErfitUung), Thiersch, Stier and 
Dietlein. It is rightly contended, that at the time of the composition of the Epistle of Jude, the 
false teachers had already appeared, whereas in the second Epistle of Peter their appearance is 
simply predicted, ch. ii. 1, etc.; and that the second Epistle of Peter is free from the apparently 
apocryphal elements contained in that of Jude. Dietlein attempts to prove the originality of the 
second Epistle of Peter in every respective passage; and although he has not always succeeded, 
we can hardly withhold our assent in some passages. Those who, like ourselves, are profoundly 
impressed with the authenticity of the second Epistle of Peter, deem it a priori highly improbable 
that Peter, the Prince of Apostles,—that illumined and highly-gifted man, who proves his origi¬ 
nality in the first Epistle as well as in 2 Peter i. and iii.,—should have borrowed, in a part of his 
Epistle, the language, figures and examples of a man evidently less gifted than himself. Espe¬ 
cially remarkable, moreover, would be his silence concerning Jude, seeing that he made mention 
of Paul and his Epistles. If we add to this the fact that the second Epistle is rich in peculiar 
expressions, that the three chapters contain more than twenty awat fcy6fieva f that the Epistle of 
Jude expressly refers to the words of the Apostles, v. 17, and specifies that it was quickly com¬ 
posed to meet a particular emergency, v. 3, the hypothesis that Jude made use of the second 
Epistle of Peter, is more probable than that Peter made use of the Epistle of Jude. We call 
particular attention to the word kfiirabcrai, Jude 18; cf 2 Peter iii. 3, which does not occur else¬ 
where in the New Testament. 

[Those who wish to study this question in all its bearings, are referred to Brflckneris Ex¬ 
cursus on 2 Peter ii., in his edition of De Wette’s Handbuch, VoL I., Part III., pp. 163-170, who 
maintains the priority of St. Jude and St. Peter’s acquaintance with his Epistle, but vindicates 
the independence of the latter; to Huther’s Appendix to his Commentary on the Epistle, David¬ 
son, Introduction, etc., Vol. III., pp. 399-408. Alford, in his Prolegomena to this Epistle, Section 
3, pronounces for the priority of St. Jude. Wordsworth reaches the opposite conclusion, which is 
also the opinion of Oecumenius, Estius, Mill, Benson, Witsius, Dodwell, Lenfant, Beausobre, 
Hengstenberg and Heydenreich, besides the authors named by Fronmuller. For convenience* 
sake, I have given the most important parallel passages in the Introduction to St. Jude’s Epistle, 
to which the reader is referred.—M.] 
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{ 6. DATE OP THE EPISTLE. 

MayerhofF undertakes to prove that it was composed by a Jewish Christian at Alexandria, 
about the middle of the second century. Schwegler considers the end of the second century t* 
be the earliest date of its origin. Huther ascribes it to the beginning of the second century, 
This disagreement among critics entirely ignores, first, that the intellectual strength which cha¬ 
racterizes this Epistle, is not found elsewhere in the second century; and secondly, that the ap¬ 
pearance of the seducers, against whom this Epistle is directed, coincides, according to the notices 
found in the Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul and in the Revelation of St. John, with the very period 
to which the Epistle, which must have been written shortly before his death, introduces us. “At 
the beginning of the second period of the Apostolical age, the Gentile Gnostic apoatacy broke out 
with gigantic energy in the Churches of Asia. Paul had finished his work, but Peter was atm 
destined to raise his warning voice before the end of his life.” Thiersch. 

S 6. LITERATURE. 

The same works specified in the Introduction to the first Epistle, viz.: those of Gerhard, 
Calov, Riegeb, Starke, De Wette, Huther, and particularly Dietlein, Second Epistle of 
Peter, 1851. 

[De argumento episL Petri posterioris et Judos GcUhoKcarwnt, in Cbit. Sacr. Thes. Nov , 
II., 982. 

Bp. Sherlock : The Authority of the Second Epistle of St. Peter , Works, IV., 137. 

Simpson : Qmmentary on 2 Peter. 4to. London, 1632. 

Adams, Thomas: A Qommentary on the Second Epistle cf Peter. London, 1633. Folia 
Imp. 8vo., 1839. 

Smith, Thomas: A Oomrnentary on the Second Epistle of Peter. 

Lillie, John, D. D.: The Second Epistle of Peter , the Epistles of John and Judas , and (he 
Revelation. Translated from the Greek, with Notes. New York, 1854. 

Separate treatises, expositions and sermons will be referred to in the Commentary.—MJ 
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COMMENTARY 


THE SECOND EPISTLE GENERAL OF PETER . 1 


CHAPTER I. 1-11. 


Ahaltsis :—The brotherly salutation and prayer of blessing (▼. 1.2) are followed by the exhortation: Forasmuch as 

God richly furnishes you with whatever is necessary for your spiritual life, do ye also furnish whatever is agreeable to 

His will; then the entrance to His kingdom shall be opened to you. 

1 Simon 1 Peter, a servant and an apostle of Jesus Christ, to them that have obtained 
like precious faith with us through * the righteousness of God and our Saviour Jesus 

2 Christ: Grace and peace be multiplied unto you through the knowledge of God, and 

3 of Jesus * our Lord, According as his divine power hath given unto us all things 4 that 
pertain unto life and godliness, through the knowledge of him that hath called us to 

4 glory and virtue :* Whereby are given unto us exceeding great and precious • pro¬ 
mises ; that by these ye might he partakers 7 of the divine nature, having escaped 8 the 

5 corruption that is in the world through lust. And besides this, 9 giving all diligence, 

6 add to your faith virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; And to knowledge, temperance ; 

7 and to temperance, patience; and to patience, godliness; And to godliness, brotherly 

8 kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity. For if these things he in you, 10 and 
abound, they make you that ye shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge 

9 of our Lord Jesus Christ. But he that lacketh these things is blind, and cannot 

10 see afar off, and hath forgotten that he was purged from his old sins. 11 Wherefore 
the rather, brethren, give diligence 19 to make 18 your calling H and election sure: for 

11 if ye do these things, ye shall never fall: For io an entrance 19 shall be ministered unto 
you abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Terse 


p Steph. extffToXy xerpou xaOoXtxrj deurepa: XI*: x srp. too anoar. t near, 
xaO. dsurepa: sxtfToXij xaOoXixrj 8sot.—too aytoo axotr- 

ToXoO XSTpOO. 6. ah- XSTpOO € X t <TT. fi’.C ^-XSTpOO CXtiTT. dsOTtpa 

Cod. Mosq. X ST poo 0. A. B. Cod. Sin.—M.] 

1. T^rfinumn, Tischend. Xd. 7, read* 2vn*mv with A. G. K. and the majority of OodtL, cf. Luke Ill. 80; vii. 40; 

Bar. vii. 7; Act* xv. 14; Heb. nw* 

[German: .... in the righteousness of oar God, and of the Saviour Jesus Christ.—M.] 

P ets ItxaisrAry? r. xvptov. Cod. Sin.—M.] 

iij<r #i x/* i<rro v A. Cod. Sin. al.—M.] Tlsch. omits to v 0«o$ xai *1 ijvoC. 

[German: Grace and peace happen to yon more and more richly, in the knowledge of God and of Jesns our 
Lord. 

Translate: Grace to yon and poaee be multiplied in the knowledge of God and of Jesus our Lord.—H.1 
8. [ 4 tA wAfto. A. Cod. Bin.—M.J 

fee wpbt rfcr dedr ««l • improb. r. $. jc M Ttsch.) Cod. SfaL—M.l 

3«S£» sal Apery A. C. Cod. Sin.—M.] Lachm.Tisch. 

[German: Forasmuch as His divine power hath given ns all things which are necessary far Hfb and godli¬ 
ness, throu^h the knowledge of Him that called ns by His glory and Divine virtue. 


Translate: . . . .By His own glory and virtue.—M.] 
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Verse 4. rt#i. qftip «al piyivr. B. Cod. Sin. &1. Rec. ** before «al rip it a, with Cod. Moeq., Cod. Angst 
Rom.; fUy. k a i rtfita iifi iv A. B. C.—M.] 

R 4v<r kou'h? ol Cod. Sin.—M.] 

[® t h v iv r b> koituu Ivifvfii'ai' Cod. Sin.; rtf before A.B. Cod*AngeL Rom.; iwiivuiatt 

icaiC.—M.] 

[German: Through which He hath given unto us the greatest and most precious promises, that bj means 
of these ye might become partakers of the Divine nature, having escaped from the corruption in 
lust which is in the world. 

Translate: .... the corruption which is in the world in lust—M.] 

Terse 6. rovro Cod. Sin.; avrfc 8i rovro C**; awrol A; teal avrfc row to 8i Rec.—M.] 

[German: But for this very reason use all your diligence, and present in your faith manly courage, in cou¬ 
rage discrimination. 

Translate: . . . . giving on your side (Alford) all diligence, furnish in your fhith virtue, and in your virtue 
knowledge.—M.] 

Terse 6. [German: In discrimination, self-control, and in self-control, stedShstness. 

Translate: .... in self-control endurance. . . . .—M.] 

Terse 7. [German: In godliness brotherly love, and in brotherly love universal charityM.] 

Verse 8. R® y p £» v C.—M.] 

[German: For where these things are found in you and abound, they will not let you be Idle or unfruitful 
for the knowledge. 

Translate: For these things being yours (Lillie) and multiplying, render you not idle nor yet unfruitful 

for (De Wette, Alford).—M.] 

Verse 9. R l A#tapTi)#t4ri* *» A. Cod. Bin. Cod. Mosq.—M.] 

[German: For he to whom these things are not present, is blind, not seeing afitr off, having placed in for¬ 
getfulness the purification of his former sins. 

Translate: For he that lacketh these things is blind, short-sighted, having incurred forgetfulness (Alford). 
. . . .—M.] 

i. [u <rnov8. iva 8 id ru v k a. k £>v ipyuv Cod. Bin.; same addition with further v ft m r A. Vulg. Syr.sL— 
M .1 lva8ii.rS»v nakStv it pi»v ipyttv fit fi. Lechmann. 

P * rotf (vie A.—M.J votflvfi, Lwhmann. 

* w a p 4 k krjaiv A.—M.] 

[German: .... ye shall never stumble.—M.] 

Verse 11. [»<I<rodov without the Article.—M.] 

[German: For thus Bhall be richly presented to you the entrance into the .... 

Translate: . . . . richly furnished. . . . M.] 


Terse 10. [ 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 1. Simon Peter. —The opening of the 
first Epistle has only Peter. It seems that he 
uniformly bore the name of Simon only while he 
continued to accompany Jesus till after His ascen¬ 
sion; at least Jesus always called him Simon, 
Matt. xvii. 25; Mark xiv. 37; Luke xxii. 81; 
John xxi. 16. 16. 17. The disciples also appear 
to have called him Simon, Luke xxiv. 84; Acts 
xv. 14. Afterwards they began to distinguish 
him from others of the same name by the honour¬ 
able surname Peter, Acts x. 6. 18. The Evan¬ 
gelists call him more frequently Peter than Simon 
Peter; in the Pauline Epistles Peter is already 
the constant form; in the Gospels the two names 
are sometimes used alternately, John xiii. 36. 37; 
cf. Matt. iv. 18; x. 2; xvi. 16; xvii. 26.—It is im¬ 
probable that the conjoining of both names de¬ 
notes on the part of Peter the design of describing 
merely his natural and his new birth. There is 
more probability in Besser’s suggestion, “that 
the full name, Simon Peter, has a kind of testa¬ 
mentary form,” for he was near his life’s end. 

[Simon, or rather Simeon, Ivpetiv, , cf. 

Aots. xv. 14. The Aramaic form of Simon seems 
to favour the view, that this Epistle was addressed 
to Jewish Christians. Alford remarks, that the 
occurrence of this form is at all events a testi¬ 
mony in favour of the independence of the second 
Epistle. It was not adapted to the first: which, 
considering that it refers to the first, is a note, 
however slight, on the side of its genuineness.— 
M]. 

A Servant and Apostle of Jesus Christ. 
—The same designation is used by St. Paul, Rom. 
i. 1; Titus i. 1; and St. James also calls himself 
a servant of Christ, one of the highest titles of 
honour, oh. i. 1; cf. Gal. i. 10. The former de¬ 
notes his relation of dependence; the latter, the 
dignity of his office. 


To them that have obtained like pre¬ 
cious faith with us: ro?c sc. 

teyu. }jayx&v(j=zl obtain by lot, by fortune, by 
Divine appointment, or by inheritance, cf. Luke 
i. 9; John xix. 24; Acts i. 17. The word ex¬ 
cludes all personal agency and merit—Faith 
may here be taken objectively or subjectively, 
either as a cycle of truths believed, or as a defi¬ 
nite disposition of faith; the former agrees better 
with ?xiyx6v(j and io6ripog, and accords with jtg- 
poixjy afoflda, v. 12, cf. Jude 3. Every faith and 
every construction of the truths of faith arc not 
of equal value; there are inadequate and adequate, 
light and weighty representations of the Divine 
truths. But Peter here assures his readers that 
the faith, which in the dispensation of God was 
communicated to them, is equal in value and 
weight to that confessed by him and the other 
Apostles, cf. Acts xi. 17; xv. 9. 11. The con¬ 
sideration of these passages seems to convey the 
idea that Peter is here addressing Gentile Chris¬ 
tians.— i)fuvj elliptically for rif rjpijv kUjtu, 
Winer, 6 ed., p. 646, equal in value to our faith. 
[Hornejus: “Didtur fides rnque pretiosa, non quod 
omnium credentium segue magna sit , sed quodperfidem 
illam eadem mysteria et eadem heneficia divina nobis 
proponantur” The references to Acts are hardly 
necessary; whoever they were, Jewish or GentiU 
Christians, their faith, says Peter, is equally pre¬ 
cious in the sight of God with hiB (Peter’s) faith 
and that of the other Apostles.—M]. 

In the righteousness of our God and 
Saviour Jeans Christ. —This clause also fa¬ 
vours the objective construction of faith. Its 
centre and foundation are in the righteousness 
of God. Gerlach and Dietlein maintain that 
“our God and Saviour Jesus Christ” are here 
intimately connected, so that Jesus is called God. 
But seeing that the Petrine doctrine calls Jesus 
Lord, but in no other place except this, God, the 
former is more correctly applied to the Father. 
But what is the righteousness of God and that of 
the Saviour ? We must here distinguish two sub- 
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jects. So Huther, Sucauxrinrrj derived by Aristotle 
from 6ix<h to divide in two equal parts, 

to appoint to each his own. ducaiog, one who sus¬ 
tains a right relation to others, who is just what 

he ought to be. a PP^ e d to the judge or 

king who protects and administers justice, hence 
frequently used of the judicial acts of God as evi¬ 
denced in the salvation and reward of the godly, 
and in the punishment of the ungodly. This is 

often expressed by the terms pT)f * ?lp"lV » 

which sometimes denote truth and goodness. 
Here it is clearly not to be taken, as in Horn i. 17, 
in the sense of righteousness which comes from 
God and is valid before Him, t. imputed righ¬ 
teousness; this, to say nothing of its being an 
essentially Pauline idea, is impossible on account 
of the following teal oirrijpog. It is rather to be 
taken as an attribute of God, as it occurs in Rom. 

iii. 25. 26, descriptive of the judicial activity of 
God. The manner how Peter understood its ma¬ 
nifestation in the centre of our faith, viz., in the 
work of redemption, is not further indicated m 
our passage. But we may doubtless infer from 
ch. ii. 1, where the term “to buy” is used, that 
his conception is the same as in Rom. iii. 25, that 
Jesus satisfied the justice of God, which demands 
the death of the sinner, by paying a sufficient 
ransom for all mankind. This required Jesus to 
be perfectly sinless and holy. This is the ditcaio- 
(tvvti currypog; so that the word bears a double 
sense, applicable to the righteousness of God and 
to the holiness^ of Jesus. That our passage is 
closely connected with the doctrine of Paul, seems 
almost unmistakable, and is not surprising in 
consideration of the passage ch. iii. 15. Huther 
takes doca/«r{rv 7 =the conduct corresponding to 
His holiness, which makes no difference between 
the one party and the other; de Wette incor- 
rectly=grace and love. [Winer, p. 142, has 
fully shown that tov Oeov /cal aurrrjpog I. X. may be 
grammatically rendered “o/ our God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ Bp. Middleton, p. 695, also asserts 
that “ this passage is plainly and unequivocally 
to be understood as an assumption that Jesus 
Christ is our God and Saviour.” ^The ostensible 
design of the Epistle to refute the errors of those 
who separated Jesus from Christy and denied the 
Lord that bought them t and rejected the doctrine 
of His divinity, supports this construction. See 
more in Wordsworth.—M.] 

Tee. 2 contains the salutation of blessing, as 1 
Pet. i. 1; but further specified by h eircyv6aec , 
a stronger expression than the simple yvaatg, and 
of frequent occurrence in this Epistle, w. 8. 8; 
ch. ii. 20. Paul often uses it, especially in the 
Epistle to the Colossians, ch. i. 9. 10; ii. 2; iii. 
10; also Rom. L 28: iii. 20; x. 8; Eph. i. 17; 

iv. 18; Phil. i. 9; 1 Tim. ii. 4; vi. 20; Tit. LI; 
PhiL 6; Heb. x. 26.—It deserves £o be particu¬ 
larly noticed because of the tendency to false 
gnosis, which was then beginning to appear. 
The word denotes acknowledgment, a knowledge 
which enters into an object and takes affection¬ 
ate cognizance thereof; which is not satisfied 
■with a merely outward relation to it, but seeks 
to enter into and to lay hold of that object. The 
▼orb is also found in tie Gospels; e. g., Matt vii. 
16; xi. 27 ; xiv. 85; Mk. ii. 8; Luke i. 4. Ca- 


lov defines it correctly as “ practical, confiding 
knowledge=faith.” He adds, that it contains a 
gentle caution against their forfeiting grace and 
peace by sins against their conscience or by apos¬ 
tasy. The gifts of God presuppose not only a 
vessel to receive them, but an advance on our 
part. h kmyv6cei t it is the medium and vehicle 
of the multiplication of grace, tov Oeov tcai 'lycov ; 
'Itjoqv does not require the Article, because the 
Father and the Son are one in Essence. 

Veb. 8. Here begins the Epistle proper, which, 
as Roos observes, may be compared to a stream 
which is wide and deep at its very source. In 
this it resembles the first Epistle. Vv. 8. 4, show 
what God does for believers, vv. 5-8, what they 
are expected to do. Gerlach: “The beginning 
of the Epistle is peculiarly full of fire and life, 
and translates us forthwith into the whole pleni¬ 
tude of Gospel grace.” 

Forasmuch as His Divine power hath 
given us all things ; ug — deSupypivyg. Gro- 
tius connects ug with the preceding, and explains 
that he did not value that knowledge so highly 
for nothing, forasmuch as it is the means where¬ 
by the Divine Power communicates all things to 
us; but it is better to connect 6g with Calov with 
what follows, cjg is not pleonastic, but denotes 
here, aB frequently elsewhere, a well founded 
assurance; so De Wette, Dietlein, Huther. One 
might therefore translate: “ Assured that the 
Divine Power has given us all things, strive,” 
cf. 1 Cor. iv. 18; Acts xxvii. 80; Winer, p. 689.— 
tiedupyptvyg, from the Middle doptopai, not as if 
the per/, passivi were used instead of the per/, ac- 
livL Winer, p. 277. So LXX. Gen. xxx. 20. 
avrov refers both to Oeov and ’I t/oov. 

Hia Divine Power. —The Holy Ghost is not 
any more referred to here than in Eph. i. 19, 
although the Holy Ghost is described as “power 
from on high,” Lke. xxiv. 49; cf. Acts i. 6, and 
He is usually the medium whereby God bestows 
grace. Which are (necessary) for the ( true 
spiritual) life, which is planted through regenera¬ 
tion, for the life emanating from God, and for 
the evidences of the same, for the exhibition of 
godliness. Gerlach : “ The Divine Power has 
given us all things necessary for regeneration 
and holiness, so that the Christian has no ex¬ 
cuse.” Bengel: “Look, it is not only by piety 
that we attain life, the Divine glory brings life, 
the Divine power godliness, to the one is opposed 
destruction, to the other lust (v. 4.)” 

Through the knowledge of Him that 
called us. —Here, as in v. 2, believing know¬ 
ledge is the medium of the attainment of the Di¬ 
vine communications of life. 

That called us, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 9; i. 15 ; 2 Pet 1. 

10. The oalling of God is the temporal fulfilment 
of the pbb -temporal [eternal—M.J act of election. 
The end of the calling is not indicated here; 
where it is not mentioned, as in 1 Pet. ii. 21; 
iii. 9, we may supply it, as importing eternal 
salvation and glory, 1 Pet. 6. 10; cf. 1 Thess. 

11. 12; 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. i. 9; Heb. ix. 16. 

By His glory and virtue. —dih ddgyg koX 

dperyg. [The reading tdlg ddfy teal Apery given in 
Appar. fort/., which see, is the most authentic. 
lSiog=suus is peculiar to Peter ; of. ii 22; iii. 8. 
16. 17; 1 Pet iii. 1. 6. Athanasius, Dialog . d$ 
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JVm. i. 164, cites this passage as from “ The Ca¬ 
tholic Epistles.” —M.] Peter, who often uses the 
word glory, connects it elsewhere with Kparbq, 1 
Pet. iv. 11 ; v. 11. here with hperfj. So Paul 
also praises the glory of the grace of God, Eph. 
i. 6 ; cf. Acta vii. 2 ; Rom. i. 23 ; ii. 7 ; y. 2; 
ix. 4; xy. 7; 1 Cor. ii. 8; 2 Cor. iii. 18; viil 
28; PhiL i. 11; Col. i. 11. On glory see the 
note on 1 Pet. i. 7. 6C uv shows that 66i-a and dprr# 
must not be reduced to one idea and rendered 
“ glorious power.” Respect being had to the 
aboYe mentioned connection, and to the deriva¬ 
tion of hpe-H) (from hvijp or &pi%, like virtue from 
etr), which denotes primarily manhood, strength, 
valour, we cannot, with Bengel refer aperi) to 
the moral attributes of God, but rather adopt the 
exposition of Roos, that “God calls us by means 
of a glorious, great, rich and wonderful grace, 
which is worthy of His Divine Name, and by a 
mighty energy, because His call is powerful and 
also a drawing, which renders our coming to 
Christ possible, Jno. vi. 44; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 9.”— 
<M£a; connect with the brightness with which 
God shines in the hearts of those whom He 
wakens, 2 Cor. iv. 6. Others refer <5<5fa and 
itperfj to the manifestation of the glory and moral 
perfection of God in the Person of Christ. Jno. 
i. 14 ; Acts ii. 22 ; x. 88. Huther refers d<5fa to 
His Being, a peri/ to His acts. 

Ver. 4. Through whioh He hath given 
unto us the greatest and (most) precious 
promises. —Through which, i. e. y His glory and 
Divine power .—inayyiXpara properly, promises, 
which, although they are gifts per se , are the 
more precious because their bestowal involves 
also the bestowal of part of the promised riches. 
Thus we read in Acts ii. 83, “ having received 
from the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost,” 
t. «., the Holy Ghost who had been promised. 
Hence Gerhard understands it of the promised 
riches themselves, i. e. f redemption and atone¬ 
ment, adoption, union with God, the gift of righ¬ 
teousness and eternal life. Only it should be re¬ 
membered that these are likewise the earnest of 
still greater riches to oome.— 6e6Lprjrai, again 
Middle, to be joined with saHaaq. 

That by means of these ye might be- 
oome partakers of the Divine nature. —It 
is inoorrect to construe with Roos and al.: “ The 
sum-total of what is contained in the great and 
precious promises of God, is that we may become 
partakers of the Divine nature.” Iva rather in¬ 
timates that the reference is to the end contem¬ 
plated in those glorious attributes and promises 
of God.— 5id, robruv refers both to d<Sfa and aperi) 
and to inayyihpara. [But it is doubtful whether 
there is such a double reference; robmv seems 
to point to inayyihpara as the nearest noun. See 
Winer, p. 170. Iva is telio, and the end proposed 
in these promises is their becoming partakers of 
the Divine nature.—M.] 

Partakers of the Divine nature; the Being, 
the Essence proper, of. Rom. xi. 24; Eph. ii. 8; 
Jas. iii. 7, from qbo, as it is with God from all 
eternity, and comprises all His perfections. 
“What is the Divine nature?” asks Luther. 
“ Eternal truth, righteousness, eternal life, peace, 
joy, delight, and whatsoever good may be named. 
, Hence he, who becomes a partaker of the Divine 
nature, is wise, righteous and omnipotent against 


the devil, sin and death.” Calvin aptly com 
pares the incarnation of Christ. As His human 
nature partook of the Divine, so believers are to 
become partakers of the Divine nature.—The re¬ 
ference, consequently, is not only to a moral re¬ 
semblance, to an ideal communion, but to a veri¬ 
table communion of being, which begins here 
below in our regeneration, 1 Jno. i. 8, but will 
be consummated hereafter. Cf. Rom. viiL 29; 
Jno. xvii. 21. This involves the glorification of 
the body, PhiL iii. 21, seeing God and sharing 
in His glory, 1 Cor. xiii. 12, and increasing re¬ 
semblance to Him, 1 Jno. iii. 2. “ When He Bhall 
appear we shall resemble (bpotot) Him.” “ This 
does not mean that the partakers of the Divine 
nature shall be exactly like (u e., equal to) God. 
God reserves to Himself His Person, although He 
shares with us His nature. As the sun reflects 
his image in a clear lake or a dew-drop and yet 
remains the sun, so also does God remain as He 
was and as He is, although He has made men 
partakers of His nature.” Zeller’s Biblischts Wor- 
terbuch. [Origen, in Levil. Horn. 4, cites this 
passage as from a genuine writing of Peter, also 
Athanasius, c. Arian. Orat . 2. 1. 183. Wordsw. 
-M.] 

Having esoaped from the corruption. 

etc.— ano<lnxy6vrec t not in a preceptive sense, as 
Calov takes it, “ only ye shall escape,” for it is 
immediately connected with the preceding clause 
and not with the following Imperative: it rather 
meanB after, on the supposition that, ye have 
escaped. The Aorist, which denotes an action 
merely as a past event (Winer, pp. 290. 291) for¬ 
bids the rendering, “if ye escape forthwith.” 
Bengel: “There is an antithesis between par¬ 
takers and escaping , and also between Divine na¬ 
ture and corruption m lust. This escaping denotes 
not so much our duty as a Divine benefit which 
accompanies the communion with God.” 

Hpf (tfiophv (of. Rom. viii. 21; GaL vi. 8; Col 
ii. 22 ; 2 Pet. ii. 12. 19) not Active, but Passive, 
not only moral but physical corruption. Here 
we meet again the antithesis between the perish¬ 
able and the imperishable whioh is deeply rooted 
in the Apostle’s soul Cf. 1 Pet i. 4. 7. 18. 23- 
26 ; 2 Pet iii. 10, etc.—Corruption reigns in the 
world and penetrates it in all its parts; its source 
and strength lie in the anti-divine lust which 
excites the wrath of God and ruins human na¬ 
ture, in soul and body. Cf. Eph. iv. 22. Roos: 
“ There lies a corruption in the lusts common to 
the world. The old man through lusts corrupts 
himself in error, so that he grows worse and 
worse. The carnal lusts war against the soul 
whioh thereby is increasingly enfeebled and 
darkened. It grows in wickedness, becomes 
more like the devil and inclines to hell Through 
many of these IusIb the naiuraUy good condition 
of the body also is ruined.” [Calvin: “ifcae 
non tn elements* quae nos eircumstantf sed in cords 
nostro esse ostendit , quia itiic regnant vitiosi et pravi 
affectu8 t quorum fontem vtl radicem voce coneupis- 
centiae no tat. Ergo ita locator in munda corrvptio , 
ut scimus in nobis esse mundum .”—M.] 

Ver. 6. But for this very reason —know¬ 
ledge. —naX avrb tovto 6i begins the apodosia 
avrd tovto used adverbiaUy, tit is just therefore — 
wherefore I exhort gov, it is for this very reason, on 
this very account, see Winer, p. 166.— sal as God 
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does His part, so do ye yours. 6k is added, be¬ 
cause the positive side of their escape is now 
made prominent, frouro di air. irapetaevkyKavreg 
stands parallel to ndvra . . dedupijfUvijg, etc., 
and t. 4 is an explanatory relative clause to the 
words d/d 66^tk sal aperf^, so Winer.—M.] 

All diligence.—Cf. w. 10. 16; iii. 14. A 
very comprehensive term. Use with all earnest¬ 
ness the* energies of faith which have been be¬ 
stowed upon you for your holiness.—Luther:— 
“Ye have a goodly heritage and a good field, take 
care that you suffer no thistles and weeds to grow 
in it” — vapeiaevkysavreg (airag Ary.) denotes 
bringing in something along with one, quietly 
and without ostentatious display.— kmxoprryelv, a 
word peculiar to Paul, 2 Cor. ix. 10; Gal. iii. 6; 
Col ii. 19, to furnish, supply. Generally the re¬ 
ference to the chorus is entirely ignored. The 
word is often used of expenses that are incurred, 
and denotes here that we must be prepared to in¬ 
cur expenses in order to furnish this garland of 
virtues. The furnishing on our part corresponds 
to the furnishing on God's part, v. 10. “The 
gifts of God are followed by our diligence, our 
diligence is followed by the entrance into the 
kingdom." Dietlein gives the ungrammatical 
rendering: “leads in the dance.” —kv r# irlarei. 
Faith, which leads the chorus, identical with the 
practical knowledge of w. 2. 8, is the root of 
those virtues, love, its crown, ends it. Augus¬ 
tine: “ Faith is the root and mother of all vir¬ 
tues.” It appears here as a gift of grace, Jno. 
ri. 29; Eph. ii. 8. 9. — dptHyv, manly, decided 
conduct before the three enemies of our salva¬ 
tion, and readiness to good works. It corres¬ 
ponds to the aperi) of God, v. 4, which energetic¬ 
ally repels all evil. De Wette and Huther are 
too general in rendering “moral fitness.” Of the 
seven fruits on the tree of faith this is the first 
and the best, cf. Phil. iv. 8. It must be coupled 
with yvbavzt which is different from hrlyvaaig, 
of which it is the fruit, cf. 1 Pet. iii. 7; Phil. i. 
9; a wise demeanour with a ready perception of 
what is useful or harmful, of what is to be done 
and to be avoided, cf. Eccl. viii. 9. It preserves 
us from indiscreet zeal and exaggerations. Lu¬ 
ther:—“Prudence is the eye of all virtues, with¬ 
out which virtue easily degenerates into faults.” 
Calov:—“It leads and moderates all virtues, so 
that in the practice of it we err neither by doing 
too much nor too little, nor stray from the right 
goal.” 

Vv. 6. 7. And in knowledge—lore.— 
kjtpitnuLt abstinence from the lust of the world, 
self-eontroL “It abstains from the evil it knows 
to identify, and in Christian liberty steadily bri¬ 
dles the desires, 1 Pet. iv. 8; Gal. v. 22.” Rich¬ 
ter. bropovij y endurance, perseverance under 
abuse, want, troubles, dangers and sufferings. 
“Self-government accustoms men to be hard to 
themselves, and thus to endure sufferings.” Ph. 
M. Hahn .—rijv evokfteia*, the disposition in which 
the consideration of God controls the whole life, 
m which He is held in supreme honour, whereby 
His approval is sought, and the doing of which 
things constitutes its own happiness.— fiAadefyUij 
1 Pet. L22; Rom. xii. 10; 1 These, iv. 9; Heb. 
xiit 1; GaL vi. 10.— t%v dydirqv y love in general, 
universal kindness toward all men. Bengel:— 
“Such of these several steps begets and facili¬ 


tates the next; each next tempers and perfects 
the preceding.”—Gerlach:—“The import of this 
scale of Christian graces may be still more ap¬ 
preciated by considering it in an inverted order, 
and by acquiring the conviotion that each suc¬ 
cessive step necessarily presupposes the one-which 
precedes it.” 

Ver. 8. For if these things are in yon, 

etc.— vtr&pxetv, to lie under, to be taken for 
granted, to be truly subsisting, to be at one’s 
command, like a property. If these qualities 
have become your inward property, cf. Acts iii. 
6.— Tfeovd(ovra, and if by daily practice they 
multiply, Rom. v. 20; vi. 1; 2 Thess. i. 8, they 
will not suffer you to appear as unworkful [apydf 
=aepyof. —M.] and unfruitful; they will exhibit 
themselves in all manner of good works, and im¬ 
pel you to an ever-growing, profound, compre¬ 
hensive and thorough knowledge of Jesus Christ. 
Thus there is an admirable fitness, in that the 
knowledge of Christ, which consists of different 
gradations, is first described as the souroe and 
afterwards as the fruit of those virtues. [Christ 
is the Author and Finisher of our faith.—M.] 

Ver. 9. For he to yrhom these things— 
not seeing afar off. —Supply before ydp the 
thought, ‘strive so much the more earnestly after 
these things, for—otherwise you go in the direc¬ 
tion of relapse and blindness.’ Huther:—“A 
negative illustrative explanation of the preceding 
verse. He is blind while he thinks after the 
manner of those false teachers, that he has light; 
he knows neither himself, nor God, nor Christ; 
he is in the darkness, 1 Jno. ii. 9. 11; Rev. iii. 
17; Prov iv. 19.”— uvuird^uv from fibonfa one who 
is near-sighted and obliged partly to shut his 
eyes in order to see objects at a distance. Such 
an one accordingly is blind both in regard of the 
present and of the future; he intentionally shuts 
the eyes of his spirit against the light, wherever 
it is disagreeable to him. Grotius, falsely:— 
“He is blind, or if not wholly blind, short¬ 
sighted.” Huther:—“He only sees that which 
is near (earthly things), not that which is dis¬ 
tant (heavenly things).” [FronmUller’s view is 
the reproduction of that of Suidas: “ Itaque 
nxpAbc /ivcm&^cjv J is dicitur qui ideo emeus est y quia 
sponte claudit oculos , ut ne videat, aut qui videre se 
dissimulate quod vel invitus cemit .”—M.] 

Having placed in forgetfulness the pu¬ 
rification of his former sins.—This describee 
the way in which that getting blind is brought 
about. Bengel notes the fitness of the term 
'Xifiriv ?xtfton> as expressive of that which man wil¬ 
lingly suffers, that which he wishes for, ef. Rom. 
v. 19. An example is found in the wicked ser¬ 
vant, Matt, xviii. 28.— rov icodaptcpov tuv irdXai 
avrov dpapriuv. —Winer inclines to the interpret¬ 
ation, “purification of sinssputting away of 
sins, removal of sins,” p. 200. Bat one can 
hardly say: naBapi^ovrw apaprlau Sins are pu- 
rified—removed. Translate, rather, “the puri¬ 
fication of their sins, t. e. y of their guilt, whieh 
takes place in justification,” cf. Ps. Ii. 4; Ex. 
xxix. 86. 87; Heb. i. 8; ix. 22. 28; 1 Jno. i. 7. 
It emanates from the blood of Christ by means 
of faith, Rom. iii. 24. 26. [Oecumenius:—“xol 
y&p sal oirroc krtyvov^ kavrdv did rd KoBapOifvat rip 
dyUp pctrrrtopaTiy bn irWfl. wf dpapri&v e£eirXtfki t 
dkov eidbreu bn tcadapOelf sal dyUrqra iXajk, 
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Iva Sianavrbs njp^ rbv dyiaopdv, ov x^pk ovdelf 
b\f)€Tcu rbv tcbpi ov, 6 6i hreXdtiero .”—M.] 

Vkb. 10. Wherefore the rather, etc.— 
ffTrovS aaare pefiaiav. — Lachmann’s reading (see 
Appar. Grit.) is only in apparent conflict with 
Paul, who also insists upon a faith evidenced by 
love and good works. “Peter desires that our 
calling and election should be also secure with 
us and not only with God, and that we should 
make it thus secure by good works.’*. Luther.— 
Our calling becomes secure, sure and certain, if 
it leads to the issue which is desired.— Breth¬ 
ren. —This address is not found in the first Epis¬ 
tle; but we have its equivalent: Beloved, ch. ii. 
11. [Bengel: In priore epistola nunquam , tn al¬ 
tera seme l hanc appellationem Petrus adhibet: ex quo 
gravitas hujus loci apparet. —M.] 

Your calling and election sure. —The 
calling is placed first with reference to ourselves, 
who become first conscious of our calling, and 
afterwards of our election. kKhr/q denotes not 
the worthiness and distinction conditioned by our 
our own doings, nor our entering here in time into 
communion with God, but as usual, the eternal 
purpose of God, cf. 1 Pet. i. 1; ii. 4. 6. 9; Acts 
ix. 15; Rom. ix. 11; xi. 5. 7. 28; 1 Thess. i. 4. 
Those who consider themselves elect are still lia¬ 
ble to stumble and fall. Huther applies it to 
the separation of the called from the world and 
to their translation into the kingdom of God, in 
which their calling is instrumental.—Augustine: 
—“Even for perseverance in obedience you must 
hope in the Father of Light, and implore Him in 
daily prayers; but in doing so you must have the 
assurance that you are not excluded from the 
election of His people, because it is God Himself 
who enables you to do so.” 

For if ye do these things, if ye exhibit 
these qualities (v. 5, etc.), ye shaU never 
stumble. — ov pf) irralar/Te. —tit alctv, to strike the 
foot against a stone, to stumble, to fail, to come 
to grief. The figure is taken here, as in 1 Cor. 
ix. 24, from those who, at the games, run within 
the course. Tossan:—“James (iii. 2) says, in¬ 
deed, that we all fail or stumble in various ways; 
but Peter here refers to a stumbling which de¬ 
notes a man’s keeping down, or his falling wholly 
away from the grace of God, or forfeiting it,” 
cf. Heb. xii. 18.—The Intensive ov pij with the 
Goi\f. Aor. is used when something is to happen 
at an indefinite period, or very rapidly, see Wi¬ 
ner, p. 528. 

For thus shall be richly furnished to 
you, etc.— Richly corresponds to nfaovdfriv, v. 
8, and is the antithesis to 1 Pet. iv. 18, “that ye 
may enter not as from shipwreck or a fire, but 
as it were in triumph.” Bengel.—“ But those who 
enter otherwise (although we ought not to des¬ 
pair of the weak) will not pass on thus joyously, 
the door will not be open as wide for them, but 
it will be narrow and hard to them, so that they 
struggle and would rather be weak all their life 
than die once.” Luther.—Huther understands 
the rich fulness of future felicity.— kmxopvyfiOq- 
aerai corresponds to v. 5. If ye richly con¬ 
tribute, furnish forth those virtues, God also will 
ftirnish you a richly opened entrance into His 
kingdom. Roos thinks that this entrance begins 
already here upon earth. “The state of grace 
builded upon the foundation of the calling and 


election of God becomes more and more immov¬ 
able, so that the danger of losing it is continually 
lessening. One enters also further and further 
into the eternal kingdom of our Lord and Sa¬ 
viour tTesus Christ, so that one receives more and 
more richly the Spirit who rules all things there¬ 
in, and through this Spirit one obtains more and 
more fully the knowledge of the Father and the 
Son and the capacity of acting in all oases more 
and more in conformity to the laws which are 
valid in that kingdom .”—paaiXelav is connected 
with the synoptical sayings of ChriBt, and is not 
found in the first Epistle, which describes eternal 
life by the figure of an inheritance, 1 Pet L 4; 
iii. 9, 7. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL* 


1. It is impossible to enter into the stream of 
truth, power and Apostolical majesty which we 
encounter at the opening of this Epistle without 
gaining the firm conviction that here speaks not 
an unknown personage of the second century, 
who falsely arrogates to himself the title of an 
Apostle and the name of the Prince of the Apos¬ 
tles, but that it is he himself, as he testifies in the 
Introduction to the Epistle. 

2. As in Paul, so here, the atonement whereby 
the justice of God was satisfied, and justification 
by faith in the free grace of God in Christ, are 
represented as the centre of the Christian faith. 

8. An essential moment of faith is knowledge, 
to which peculiar prominence is given in theseo- 
ond Epistle of Peter, doubtless, among other 
reasons, because the Apostle had to deal with an 
intellectual tendency which attached a very great 
value to knowledge, although it was only one¬ 
sided and theoretical. He, therefore, vindicates 
the claims of vital, practical knowledge, ch. L 2. 
8. 5. 6. 8; ii. 20; iii. 18; the beginning, progress 
and completion of whioh should be duly distin¬ 
guished from one another, ch. i. 8. 8. “ He op¬ 

poses to the falsely celebrated knowledge of those 
false teachers the true knowledge.’* Besser. Cf. 
Rev. ii. 24; 1 Jno. ii. 28; Jno. xvii. 8. 

4. The wakening of a sinner from spiritual 
death and the communication of a new life to 
him require on the part of God the same putting 
forth of power as the resurrection of Christ from 
the dead, Eph. i. 19. 20. Hence every thing is 
here referred back to the Divine Power. “In 
conversion, justification, .and the first bestowal 
of grace, grace alone works for and in us sinners. 
But afterwards we are bound and able to cooper¬ 
ate, not in our own strength, but in the strength 
of God by grace.” Richter. .Our confessions 
teach rightly: “That as those who are physic¬ 
ally dead cannot of themselves and of their own 
strength reanimate their dead bodies and restore 
them to life, so also those who are dead in sins 
cannot of their own strength achieve their spir¬ 
itual and heavenly righteousness and spiritual 
life, unless the Son of God deliver them from the 
death of sins and quioken them,” 2 Cor. iii. 5; 1 
Cor. ii. 14; Jno. xv. 5; Phil. ii. 18; Formula 
Concord **. Mfiller, p. 590.— Confeu. Aug., Art 
2, 18. 

5. How lofty the vocation of us poor, sinful 
men I The kingdom of God, oommunion with 
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God, His glory and actually participation in His 
Nature are all held out to us. While pantheism 
dreams of a God, who as the universal Spirit of 
the world is ever engaged in an incessant alter¬ 
nation of ebb and flow, now distributing and 
again gathering Himself, now scattering in innu¬ 
merable drops and again flowing back into an 
oeean, Holy Scripture makes us acquainted with 
the living, personal God, eternally exalted above 
His ereatures, and yet so condescending to those 
who love Him as to make them partakers of His 
Being. The Triune God wills to dwell in His 
elect, to make them one spirit with Him, and yet 
to make them personally different from Him. 

6. “Corruptible and perishable lust often com¬ 
mends itself a& a thing permitted, and wicked 
men often turn and twist the commandments of 
God nntil they think that they have found a 
warrant for the gratification of that lust; be¬ 
cause then this perverted dogma of Christian 
liberty constitutes the whole of their Gospel, 
which they are minded and ready to practise.” 
Boos. 

7. Doubts of one’s calling and election to eter¬ 
nal life are best overcome by giving all diligence 
in famishing those virtues (v. 5), and warring 
against the opposite sins. “Although all the 
rest (v. 5, etc.,j flows from faith in the grace of 
God in Christ, it attains only gradually the con¬ 
trol of man’s doing and not-doing through proof.” 
Gerlach. “ On the seven-fold tree of faith one 
part grows out of the other; the first contains 

.the germ of the second, the second enables the 
third to come to a healthy growth, and all of 
them together are consummated in love.” Besser. 
—Good works are indissolubly united to the true 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, so that knowledge 
also must be denied to the idle and unfruitful. 

8. Those who forget the principal article of 
the forgiveness of sins through the blood of Je¬ 
sus, lack the most efficient incentive to holiness, 
the Spirit, who teaches men to abhor sin as the 
greatest evil, takes flight, and relapse inevitably 
ensues. 

9. The election of believers is forever object¬ 
ively secure; but they must become more and 
more firmly established in it, so that nothing 
shall be able to upset their being sealed with the 
Holy Spirit. 

10. “The seven-fold fumisftng forth of vir¬ 
tue on the part of believers will encounter in the 
eternal kingdom of Jesus Christ, the riches of 
which are unfathomable, a seventy times seven¬ 
fold famishing forth of glory. As on the arrival 
of a welcome guest with numerous attendants, 
we throw open the folding door of the house, so 
likewise a rich entrauce into the hall of heaven 
awaits those who arrive there with the retinue 
ef honest works of faith. Rev. xiv. 18.” Besser. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The highly-important knowledge that Jesus is 
my Lord.—The fountain of all godliness flows in 
the living knowledge of Christ —Participation in 
the Divine Nature the highest aim of Chris¬ 
tianity.—V be. 7. Glorious fruits on the tree of 
faith.—The gifts of God and the fidelity of man 
must go hand in hand.—The cycle-life of Chris¬ 


tianity which begins and ends with the knowledge 
of Jesus.—The straight way to the heavenly 
Zion.—The great blindness of those who forget 
the purification from their former sins. 

Starke :—The Apostles have no privileges over 
other believers, either in salvation or the appoint¬ 
ment of it, but they are all alike loved by God in 
Christ, and regarded, as it were, as one, Rom. 
iii. 29, 80; Gal. iii. 28; Eph. iv. 5.—The omnipo- 
tence and might of God is as evident in the king¬ 
dom of grace as in the work of creation and the 
kingdom of nature. The same power wakens, en¬ 
lightens, quickens, cleanses, sanctifies, strength¬ 
ens, confirms, and keeps the sinner unto salva¬ 
tion.—Nobody can be right in complaining of his 
inability to do good; is it not given to him of 
God? Piety is not impossible in the power of 
God. Use it with all diligence and earnestness, 
Phil. iv. 18.—To receive in faith according to the 
Gospel, and to give in love according to the law, 
must ever go together in the Christian life, so 
that receiving may truly promote giving, and the 
giving truly evidence the receiving.—False con¬ 
ceit, to banker after sinful desires, and yet to 
imagine that one is the child of God! The two 
cannot exist together. If you desire the latter, 
you must let go the former, Eph. v. 1.—The re¬ 
generate must faithfully use all the powers of grace 
they have received, and be very diligent in good 
works, and thereby prove their new birth, Titus 
ii. 14.—The golden chain of virtue is man’s most 
becoming ornament; let no one sever its links; 
who wants one, shall have them all, Jas. ii. 10.— 
Although godliness begins at once with faith, it 
does not truly evidence itself in its proofs until 
it endures; then it is not confined to good motions 
and resolutions, but the practice of good becomes 
a continual and blessed habit, Titus iii. 14.— 
How very different is genuine Christian love from 
merely natural love! Who knows this truly but 
those who are born of God?—The more a believer 
grows in holiness, the more vanish the obstacles 
to true enlightenment, and the clearer grows bis 
knowledge of spiritual and heavenly things, Rom. 
xii. 2.—Those who have received gifts from God 
and do not use them faithfally, are worse off than 
if they had received nothing at all, for they only 
increase their condemnation, Luke xii. 47, 48.— 
Godliness does not merit eternal life, but it be¬ 
longs to the order of salvation.—Shameful deceit, 
if thou leadest a godless life, and yet fanciest to 
be saved at last. Art thou sure that thou wilt 
be converted on thy dying bed? Depend not on 
the case of the dying thief; it may happen to one, 
but the most are lost, Sir. xviii. 22.—To live a 
truly godly life belongs to a happy, as well as to 
a joyful death. For although a joyful readiness 
to die is purely of God’s grace, it can only happen 
to those who, because of an unblemishable life, 
have a good conscience, Prov. xiv. 82. 

Lisco:—The heavenly possessions of the Chris¬ 
tian.—The communion of faith of Christians: 1. 
Its foundation; 2. Its effect. —The most precious 
jewel of the members of the Kingdom.—The final 
aim of the members of the Kingdom. 

Bek: —Of true enlightenment.—How faith 
evolves a whole garland of virtues. 

Gbrok: —The Divine garden of a Christian 
heart; 1. With its heavenly nurture; 2. Noble 
plants; 8. Its glorious prospect*. 
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W. Hor acker: —The most necessary and im¬ 
portant prayers. 

Scheffer: —Man glorified into a Christian. 

H. Rieger: —If God sends rain and fruitful 
seasons from heaven, the husbandman also does 
not fail in diligence, and thus the expeoted har¬ 
vest is attained. So, likewise, if Gbd accords to 
us in various ways His Divine power, and man 
gives all diligence, that which is proposed in the 
heavenly calling is also attained.—The diligenoe 
we use, impels us more and more to the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, to make a good use of 
all the treasures it contains on all occasions, and 
to overcome thereby remaining obstacles.—There 
is no want of occasions to stumble. Unless the 
heart increasingly enters into purity, and the eye 
into simplicity, we shall stop here and there to our 
hurt, take a wrong view of things, make not the 
proper use of the power contained in our hea¬ 
venly calling against those things, and this occa¬ 
sions stumbling, inward uncertainty, entangle¬ 
ments in lust and complaisance, outward stumb¬ 
ling and laying hold of something which weakens 
the hope of our calling. 

[Ver. 1. The Divinity of Christ the beginning 
ana end of this Epistle, cf. ch. iii. 18. 

Verses 6-8. Three figures suggested by the 
Apostle’s language: 

I. The chain or garland of Christian virtues. 

2. Faith, the foundation of the Christian life, 

has been laid by God; on that foundation let 
Christians rear the superstructure, taking care 
that each succeeding virtue rests firmly in and on 
the one preceding it. 

8. The tree of the Christian life bearing seven¬ 
fold fruit, of which the last kind, charity, is the 
most precious and perfect.—M.] 


[Ver. 9. Ungodliness the cause of spiritual 
blindness; godliness opens and perfects spiritual 
vision. (See Wordsworth). 

Ver. 11. “According to our different degrees of 
improvement of the grace of God here, will be 
our different degrees of participation in His ever¬ 
lasting yiorp hereafter.”—Bp. Bull. 

The Christian’s triumphal entry into the ever¬ 
lasting Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

The things, not seen, are eternal. Life there 
is everlasting, Luke x. 26; the inheritance is ever¬ 
lasting, Heb. ix. 16; the house and the tabemades 
are everlasting, 2 Cor. v. 1; Luke xvi. 9; the 
glory is everlasting, 2 Tim. ii. 10; salvation is 
everlasting, Heb. v. 2; and so is the kingdom of 
the King eternal, 1 Tim. L 17.—M.] 

[Sermons on this Section: 

Ver. 1 . Simeon, C.: Every thing needful pro¬ 
vided for us. Works, XX., 286. 

Verses 6-7. Beveridge: The Chain of Chris¬ 
tian graces. Works, VI., 274. 

Lenfant : Lee engagements de la foi. Sermons, L 

Warburton : The edification of Oospel righteous¬ 
ness. Confirmation. Works, IX., 168. 

Ver. 7. Zollikoffer: Whether or not Chris¬ 
tianity be favourable to patriotism? Sermons on 
the Evils of the World, II., 248. 

Ver. 10. Bp. Hall: Good security; or, the 
Christian's assurance of heaven. Works, V., 670. 

Ver. 11. Bp. Bull: The different degrees of bliss 
in heaven answer to the different degrees of grace hers. 
Works, I., 168. 

Jat, W.: Happiness in death. Works, IX, 
411.—M.] 


CHAPTER L 12-21. 

Analysis The Apoetl* enforces his exhortation to holiness by the consideration of the expected nearness of Us depart 
uro, confirming the certainty of the doctrine In which Us readers had been instructed, a, by the eye-witness of him 
self and all the Apostles; b, by the word of prophecy. 

12 Wherefore I will not be negligent 1 to put you always in remembrance of these 

13 things, though # ye know them * and be established in the present truth. Yea, I think 
it meet, as long as I am in this tabernacle, to stir you up by putting you in remem- 

14 brance; 4 Knowing that shortly 6 I must put off this my tabernacle, even as our Lord 

15 Jesus Christ hath showed me. Moreover I will endeavour* that ye may be able after 

16 my decease to have these things always in remembrance. For we have not followed 
cunningly devised fables, when we made known unto you the power and coming 7 of om 

17 Lord Jesus Christ, but were* eye-witnesses of his majesty. For he received from God• 
die Father honour and glory, when there came 10 such a voice to him from the excel- 

18 lent u glory, This is my beloved Sou, in whom I am well pleased. And this voice 

19 which came from heaven 1 * we heard, when we were with him in the holy mount We 
have also a more sure word of prophecy; whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as 
unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until the day u dawn, and the dayetar arse 

20 in your hearts: Knowing this first, that no prophecy of the Scripture is of any private 

21 interpretation. For the prophecy came not in old time by the will of man: but holy u 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
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TwnwlK P Bib *«AAif<r» 4«l wep. ro6r. iron, v/iat Cod. Sin. vft &t before 4«1 Bee. A. ttb pcAA. 4«l 
v/ftaf vroM> r«p. tovt. B. 0. Lechmann, Ti#cb M Alt, al.—M.] 

[Le chma nn reads therefore I shall always be about to, always be ready to remind ran: so 

Tischendorf. The sense is the same.—M.1 

P catTtp «(6— &ny*(p v/j u omitted in God. Bin.; but the omission is doubtfhl.—M.1 
P German “It.”—M.] 

[German: . . . . always to remind yon of these things, although ye know it, and are established In the 
truth which is present in you. 

Translate: . . . . present with yon.—M.] 

Terse 18. pi w ry vropmfatt A. God. Sin.—M.] 

[German: But I think it right. .... to stir you up in such reminding.—M.1 
Verse 14. P German “ploelzUeh kommt?* “ comes suddenly.”—M.] 

[Knowing that the putting off of my tabernacle comes suddenly, .... 

Translate: . . . . tabernacle is swift. . . . .—M.] 

Vetselft. [• arovj^M, Cod. Sin.; minnsc.—M.] 

[German: .... that after my departure ye may always be able to have these things In remembrance. . . 

Translate: .... to call these things to mind.—M.J 
TerseM. p vapovvisa German “ Brscheinnng,” appearing.—M.] 

P So German; literally with Passive force “ having been made or admitted eye-witnesses. The last prefer¬ 
able on account of the faint allusion to initiated admittance to the Eleuslnian mysteries.” Bee Bxe- 
getical and Critical.—M.] 

[Translate: “for we had not .... when we made known .... but had been. . . Lillie. On the use of 
the Aorist for the Pluperfect see Buttmann, { 137. 3. 0; Winer, §41.6.—M.] 

Terse 17. P*apd too Geev God. Bin. 0. minnsc.—M-] 

P° So German; more correctly Peile and Alford, “When a voice was borne to Him 0 f * kind,” vis., as 
is stated in what follows.—M.] 

P4w* rift M«y. &6£y}t' ** by the sublime glory.”—M.] 

Terse 18. p* 1 * rav • vp. Cod. Sin. A.—M.j 

[German: And this voice we heard coming from heaven, when : . 

Translate: And this voice we heard borne from heaven, when. . 

Twee HA p* 4 Cod Sin. minusc.—M.J 


[Gorman: And we have the prophetic word as a more sure one . 
the morning star shall have arisen in your hearts. 


M.] 

until the day shall have dawned, and 
as onto a lamp.until the day dawn. 


Tens 23. 


Translate: And we have the prophetle word more sure. . 
eto.—M.] 

[German: Knowing this first of all, that all prophecy of the Scripture is not matter of its own interpre¬ 
tation.—M.] 

Terse21. [H ltec. • l aytot; ayioi rov A. Cod. Sin. (atJ 0«ofl without ot aytot) B. Tlsch., Alf.—M.] 

[German: For no prophecy was at any time Drought forth out of the will of man, but holy men of God 
spake, being borne along by the Holy Ghost. 

Translate: For prophecy was never brought by the will of man, bat men spake from God, borne along by 
the Holy Ghost.—M.] 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vbb. 12. Wherefore. —The connection is as 
Mows: In order that this glorious consumma- 
ti°n [of participation in the blessings and glories 
of Christ’s Kingdom, Alf.—M.] may be yours, I 
will not fail to exhort you to the sealous cultiva¬ 
tion of holiness, more particularly, because my 
departure is close at hand. Here we have the 
tendency of the whole Epistle. The Apostle’s 
*hn is neither dogmatical instruction nor the re¬ 
futation of false teachers, but the strengthening 
and encouragement in the practice of good, the 
growth of a virtuous disposition and of a virtuous 
fife on the part of those to whom he writes. He 
mentions first the vital knowledge of God and 
Christ as the chief means to that desirable end. 

I will not be negligent, etc.—owe aficTJjau. 
(^ee Appar. Crit—M.] His anxious care for 
taeir encouragement and confirmation is made 
more intense by cut. Bengel:—“I will always 
think of the one thing, that it is my duty to Btir 
you up (admonish you).”—This was doubly ne¬ 
cessary, because of the danger of their being se¬ 
duced by false prophets, ch. ii. 1. 2. Luther:— 
“The Christian ministry is of two kinds, as says 
St Paul in Rom. xii. 7. 8. Teaching is laying 
the foundation of faith, and preaching it to those 
who are ignorant of it Exhorting, or, as St. 
Peter says, reminding, is preaching to those who 
know and have heard (the Gospel), admonishing 
and stirring them up to recollect what they know, 
to continue and increase therein.”— imopipvijCKetv, 
cl Jno. xiv. 26; 2 Tim. ii. 14; Tit iii. 1; 8 Jno. 
10; Jude 5. Paul uses the term bravaLuuvhctaiv. 
Rom. xv. 16 ^ 


Although ye know them and have been 
established. —elddraq sc. raira. — konjpiyfitvovq; 
oryplfa, to set fast, establish. The truth was 
preached to you, 1 Pet i. 12, confirmed by me, 
ch. v. 12, and you are fUlly convinced of it— 
b rfj irapoboy, the truth has been brought near to 
you, yea it is present in your hearts. Similarly, 
Paul in Rom. x. 8. 6, “ The word is nigh thee, 
even in thy month and in thy heart.” [Calvin: 
“ Vo* quiderHj inquit , probe teneti* qusenam sit evan¬ 
gelise veritas , neque vos quasi fluctuates conflrmo t 
sed in re tanta monitiones nunquam sunt supervacum , 
quart nunquam molestaie esse debent. Simili excu - 
satione utitur Paulus ad Rom. xv. 14.”—M.] 

Ver. 13. Bat I deem it right—reminding. 
— 61 is often used by way of explanation, yip 
might have been used, but on account of the pre¬ 
ceding el66raq and korypiyuhovc we have an ad¬ 
versative conjunction. Winer, p. 474, 476.— 
GKi/wfia like OKqvS}, oryvoq, tent, tabernacle. Thus 
the Doric poets and Pythagorean philosophers 
call the body the oidjvoq of the soul. Plato calls 
oupa the oypa of the soul, its prison, or grave. 
Paul makes use of the phrase, “ earthly house 
of tabernacle,” 2 Cor. v. 1, with reference to the 
metaphor in Is. xxxviii. 12 and Wisd. ix. 16. 
Bengel:—“It denotes the immortality of the 
soul, the brevity of its stay in this mortal body, 
and the facility of its departure in faith.” We 
may add that it also describes Christians as 
strangers and warriors, who use tents or huts in¬ 
stead of houses.— dieyztpetv. Intensive form of 
ryeipetv , thoroughly to arouse from sleep and 
sleepiness through every impediment. 

Veb. 14. Knowing that — hath declared 
me. —Our Lord had announced to St. Peter the 
manner of his death, death upon the cross when 
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he should hate grown old, Jno. xxi. 18. 19. Old 
age had now set in, but he seems to hare re¬ 
ceived another particular revelation respecting 
the nearness and suddenness of his death; this 
may also have been the case with St. Paul, 2 
Tim. iv. 6. Grotius observes that similar revel¬ 
ations were made to Cyprian and Chrysostom.— 
Ta\tvfi> suddenly and quickly, b T&x et * as * n Luke 
xviii. 8; Rev. i. 1. [Vulgate:— 44 Certus quod ve- 
lox est depositio tabemaculi met.** Bengel:— 44 Re- 
pentma est. Prsesens , qui diu segrotant , possunt ol¬ 
ios adhue pascere. Crux id Pttro non trot permit- 
sura. Idto prius off it , quod agendum est.” —M.]— 
airdOeaig seems to apply to the figure of a gar¬ 
ment, but suit8 also that of a tent, because this 
is laid aside after having served its purpose. In 
the following verse, the Apostle cplls death an 
exodus (a going out), just as our Lord spoke of 
it as a going to the Father, Jno. xiv. 2, etc. A 
proof of the calmness with which the Master and 
the disciple contemplated the violent and painful 
death of the cross. [ifodoq in connection with 
OKffWjpa seems to be associated with the history of 
the Transfiguration, cf. Lke. ix. 81. 88, and con¬ 
tain incidental internal evidence of the genuine¬ 
ness of the Epistle, as such an association would 
hardly have occurred to any but an eye-witness 
of that memorable event.—M.] 

Ver. 15. Moreover, I will endeavour, etc. 
—oirovddou for the usual onovddoopai, see Winer, 
p. 101. I will take pains, that ye may have, etc., 
similar to the Latin studeo with In fin.—inaororey 
every time, on every occasion of necessity or 
emergency. — lx uv prffflv irottiaOcu with 
Infin.y as in the Classics, to be able to exercise the 
memory. As to the subject matter, it may relate 
to. the present Epistle; but the conjecture of 
Richter 44 that the Apostle here holds out to them 
the hope of a fixed, written Gospel, the Gospel 
according to Mark being considered Peter’s Gos¬ 
pel,” may not be improbable. Cf. Lange on 
Mark, p. 6, etc. On this supposition only the 
true import of this verse is realized, for other¬ 
wise it would seem to be rather pleonastic. So 
Michselis, Pott, and al. De Wette thinks that 
Peter here holds out the promise of other Epis¬ 
tles, but v. 14 renders this conjecture improbable. 
— pvflftfjv noictoOat. —Romish interpreters discover 
here falsely an intimation of Peter’s intercession 
in heaven, but such an interpretation is even 
grammatically impossible. [This is not all; the 
Papists not only twist this passage into the in¬ 
tercession of saints, but use it in support of their 
doctrine of the invocation of saints. As a sam¬ 
ple of such perversion of Holy Writ take the in¬ 
terpretation of Corn.-a Lap,: habere sci¬ 

licet in mente et memoria mea ul crebro vestri sim me¬ 
ntor a pud Deum , cumque pro vobis orem , ul horum 
monilorum meorum memoriam vobis re/ricet. . . llinc 
patet S. Petrum et Sanctos vita functos curare res 
mortalium f ideoque esse invocandos .” See the ju¬ 
dicious note of Alford.—M.] 

V ke. 16. For we did not follow cunniztg- 
ly-dovised fables, etc.— pvdot , myths, legends, 
fictions, according to the exposition of the an¬ 
cients : lying stories dressed up in the garb of 
truth. [Pott: —“fabulse ad decipiendos homtnum 

animos arlificiose excogitate atque exomatse.** _M.] 

—-oo0/Cw=to devise cunningly, invent artificially. 
Oecumenius mentions the fictions of the Valen- 


tinians, which belong, however, to the second 
century. Calov:— 44 They were perhaps Jewish 
and heathen fables, such as are found in Hesiod 
and Ovid, taketa up by those false teachers,” cf. 
ch. ii. 8.— kfaKoXovdfaavreq, to follow up, pursue 
with great care, ch. ii. 2. 15. [Bengel:—rd if 
errorem notat. Talis error in hoc re nullus.— M.1 

When we made known to yon.—Where? 
Partly orally, partly in the first Epistle, cf. ch. 
i. 7. 18; ii. 4. 21; iii. 18, etc.; iv. 7. 18. The 
reference to St. Mark’s Gospel is here out of the 
question. [But why any more here than in v. 15? 
Such a reference is far from improbable.—M.l 

The power and appearing refer to the 
chief epochs of His life, as indicated in ch. iii. 
18, etc. Not by hendiadys=the power visible at 
His appearing, but two different though closely 
connected ideas. Sbvapiq embraces the riches of 
His whole life and salvation, the whole treasure 
of the Divine power centred in Him, His won¬ 
derful works, His power, over the hearts of men, 
His power as Teacher and Redeemer, His resur¬ 
rection in power after His crucifixion in weak¬ 
ness, 2 Cor. xiii. 4, His descent to the realms of 
death, His ascension and His supreme dominion. 
— irapovoia , the presence, appearing, coming. It 
is used of Christ ooming to judgment, Matt 
xxiv. 8. 27. 87. 89; 1 Cor. xv. 28; 1 These, it 
19; iii. 18; v. 28; iv. 15; 2 These, ii. 1. 8; Jas. 
v. 7; 2 Pet. iii. 4. 12; l Jno. ii. 28. In this 
sense it might be taken here (so Gerhard, Hu- 
ther, de Wette); but seeing that irapovoia is used 
of the present in 1 Cor. 16. 17; 2 Cor. vii. 6. 7; 
x. 10; Phil. L 26; ii. 26, that the present and 
the future interpenetrate each other in the pre¬ 
vious passages, that, moreover, the sequel refers 
to the past, it is perhaps best to adopt the expo¬ 
sition of Hahn, who blends the two: “His man¬ 
ifestation in the flesh accompanied by miraculous 
power, and His expected future appearing in 
glory.” We have here also an antithesis to the 
economy of the Old Testament, under which 
salvation and the Author of salvation were only 
promised, but had not yet appeared In reality, 1 
Pet. i. 11; 2. Pet. i. 19. Calov:—“The Epistle 
is directed against those who denied the power 
and the first advent of Christ.” 

But were eye-witnesses of His majesty. 
— endxrat, sometimes used of those who were 
admitted to the third and highest degree of initi¬ 
ation in the Eleusinian mysteries; the verb is 
also used in this sense. Peter, to whom the 
word is peculiar, 1 Pet. ii. 12; iii. 2, does not 
advert to its technical sense, but uses it in the 
sense of careful and close inspection and obser¬ 
vation. Huther says that reference is made to 
the circumstance that the peydketimK of Christ 
has a mystery concealed from the others.— fuya- 
?^«>r^=might and greatness, majesty, used of 
the mighty power of God, and exhibited in the 
miracles of Christ, Lke. ix. 43; of the admired 
greatness and splendour of Diana, Acts xix. 27. 
Similarly peyaTJutoinn], Heb. i. 8; viii. 1. 

Ver. 17. For He reoeived from God the 
Father honour and glory. —Xaftiiv yty. An 
anacoluthon, to which iriryxove may be supplied. 
The construction is interrupted by the parenthe¬ 
sis. The sentence, 44 He was declared to be the 
Father’s beloved Son.” Winer, 868, 869. [But 
this construction, although possible, is not that 
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recommended by Winer, who gives Fronmiiller’s 
in mote, but says in the text: “The structure 
is interrupted by /the parenthetical clause tpovijg 
— tv&Hjjca ; and the Apostle continues in v. 18 
with sal raimjv tt)v Quvijv ilftelg f/Koinjapev, instead 
of saying Jjpaq elxe TOirnyv rr}v <povftv OKOVoavrag, 
or something similar.” To give this in English 
render, “For having received from God the 
Father honour and glory, (when a voice was 
borne to Him—well pleased), and this voice ye 
heard, etc.”—M.] The transfiguration of Jesus 
on the mount is produced as an example of the 
personal experience of the Apostle of the power 
and appearing of Christ, cf. Acts x. 89; v. 82, 
where Peter also refers to his having been an 
eye-witness. —Tipdpt koX 66£av, see 1 Pet. i. 7; 
Rom. ii. 7. 10. The former may apply to His 
mission, the latter to His person. [Or perhaps, 
better, and less far fetched, ripfjv may refer to 
the voice which spoke to Him, and 66^av to the 
light that shone from Him; so Alford. Burgon 
calls attention to the remarkable resemblance of 
this passage and Jno. i. 14 concerning the same 
event, of which St. Peter/and St. John were eye¬ 
witnesses.—M.] 

When there came to Him such a voice 
—well pleased. — evexdelar/g indicates the man¬ 
ner how He received honour and glory: <pkpercu 

, Is. ix. 8; Dan. iv. 28, elsewhere 

yryvtrai , Lke. ix. 86. 86, or Jpxcrai, Jno. xii. 80. 
28, denotes the objective, unmistakable, import¬ 
ant character of the voice. It was not a dream 
or an imaginary illusion, like many fables, but it 
was a voice sounding from on high. The word 
is repeated with emphasis in the next verse. 
According to Matthew xvii. 6, and Mark ix. 7, 
it came out of a bright cloud, but Peter carries 
ns higher up to the pryaXoTrpeicijg d<5£a, of which 
the cloud was only the symbol. The last words 
seem to be a periphrasis of God Himself (so 
Gerhard, de Wette, Huther and al.), such as 
tfoapig is used in Matt. xxvi. 64; cf. Ps. civ. 2 ; 
1 Tim. vi. 16.— Ovrdg horiv 6 vl6g; the same words 
occur in Matt., but with the addition: avrov 
cxoi'ere, and h £ instead of elg bv ; the latter oc¬ 
curs also at Matt. xii. 18.— elg indicates the di¬ 
rection of the Divine pleasure on Him from be¬ 
fore the foundation of the world; according to 
Dietlein, the historical motion of the Divine plan 
of salvation with reference to Him. [Words¬ 
worth:—The originality of the reading elg bv 
d’ddupa may be remarked as an argument for 
the genuineness of the Epistle. A forger would 
have copied the reading in St Matthew, xvii. 6.— 

Ybr. 18. And this voice we heard, etc.— 
iftdg refers specifically to the three Apostles, 
Peter, James and John, while the plural number 
in v. 16 includes also the other Apostles. The 
celestial declaration was not reported to us by 
others, but we heard it, being with Him at the 
time, with our own ears. 

On the holy mount. —Not on Mount Zion, as 
Grotius maintains, connecting it erroneously with 
the incident recorded in Jno. xii. 28. Galvin: 

Wherever the Lord comes, He hallows (because 
He is the fountain of all holiness) everything by 
the fragrance of His presence.” The mountain 


of transfiguration is generally identified with 
Mount Tabor, about two hours* distance from 
Nazareth, in the north-eastern part of the plain 
of Jezreel: but because Mount Tabor was forti¬ 
fied, .and consequently not a solitary place, and 
because Jesus at that time had retired to the 
head-waters of the river Jordan, the mountain 
of transfiguration is placed by others in the 
neighbourhood of Hermon. See Zeller, Biblisehes 
Worterbuch II. 710. [The epithet “Ao/y,” ap¬ 
plied to that mount, affords evidence that the his¬ 
tory of the transfiguration was well known at the 
time when Peter wrote this Epistle. * The infer¬ 
ence of de Wette, that it indicates a belief of 
the miraculous , is neither logically correct nor 
creditable to his estimate of Apostolical Christi¬ 
anity.—M.] 

Veb. 19.—Here follows the second testimony 
for the glory of Christ and the irrefragable cer¬ 
tainty of his doctrine, viz.: the word of prophecy. 
The reference here is evidently to the prophecies 
of the Old Testament, which are taken as a con¬ 
nected whole, and not to the prophecies of the 
New Testament, as Griesbaoh alleges. Ch. ii. 1, 
etc., settles this point, which is further confirmed 
by other references of Peter to O. T. prophecies, 
cf. 1 Pet. i. 10; Acts iii. 18; x. 48. Bengel: 
“The words of Moses, Isaiah and all the pro¬ 
phets really constitute only one word (sermo\ ex¬ 
hibiting a perfect agreement in all its parts.” 

And we have the prophetie word as 
more sure.— Ixoyzv. “We possess,*’ not, “We 
hold it surer.” fiePaibrepov, not “ fast” or “ very 
fast,” as Luther and Beza. The force of the com¬ 
parative must be brought out. Gerhard: “ The 
testimony of the prophets is declared to be more 
Bure than that of the Apostles concerning the 
voice of the Father in heaven and the transfigu¬ 
ration of Christ. Not more sure per sc and ab¬ 
solutely, but in respect of the readers of the 
Epistle. Among these were converts from Ju¬ 
daism who paid the utmost reverence to the pro¬ 
phetical writings and did not set so high a value 
on the preaching of the Apostles.” Cf. Acts xvii. 
11. So (substantially) Augustine, Bede and al. 
But Peter was hardly prepared to subordinate 
the testimony of his eyes and ears to that of the 
prophets. The view of de Wette is forced, “the 
prophetic word is more sure to us now (that we 
have seen and heard these things, vv. 17. 18).” 
Nor can we approve of Huther’s exposition, that 
in respect of the Christian’s hope the word of 
prophecy is more sure and certain than the tes¬ 
timony of the transfiguration, which presented 
only the glory of Christ in the days of His flesh, 
but did not directly confirm His future coming 
in glory (this is the sense in which he takes the 
napovata ), whereas the prophetic word does point 
to the future coming of Christ. Oecumeniu* 
gives the right sense, saying that the truth of 
the promise was confirmed by its fulfilment, and 
that this has made the prophetic word more sure- 
and certain now than it was before. So Grotius,. 
Bengel, Dietlein. “ We possess now the prophe¬ 
cies of the Old Testament as more sure than they 
were before.” Gerlach: “The fulfilment of the 
chief burden of the prophecies, viz., the mani¬ 
festation of Jesus Christ, has now confirmed them, 
altogether more fully to us than before.” [But 
although Fronm filler endorses the view of Oecu- 
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menius, Grotius, Ben gel, Dietlein, as the right 
view, we have to object, that the Apostle has no 
such reference to now and then; but which is the 
right view? Alford seems to come nearest; he 
adheres to the gram m atical force of the compara¬ 
tive, and renders “ We have, i. e., we possess, more 
sure,*’ etc.; and explains the comparison of the 
word of prophecy and the incidents of the trans¬ 
figuration. The Apostle calls the former more 
sure than the latter, because of its wider range, 
embracing not only a single testimony to Christ, 
as that Divine voice did, but rd eig ^parrdv 
para koI rfy perd ravra ddfoc, 1 Pet. i. 11; as 
presenting a broader basis for the Christian’s 
trust, and not only one fact, however important. 
—To this may be added the fact that the voice 
from heaven and the vision of the transfiguration 
were vouchsafed to the three Apostles only, but 
the testimony of the word of prophecy, as the 
concurrent testimony of many inspired persons 
in different ages, is vouchsafed to the whole 
Church and to every individual believer.—M.] 
Hence the increased responsibility of those who 
despise it.—Others refer the comparison to the 
myths, mentioned in v. 16, so Sender; but say¬ 
ing that the word of prophecy is more sure than 
those myths, would be saying very little indeed. 

Whereunto ye do well—dark plaoe.— 
9 koXQc iroctlre npoakxavrsg y to which ye do well 
that ye take heed. The Participle is used be¬ 
cause they had already begun to do so (Winer, 
p. 46,1). De We tie remarks that this seems to 
apply to Jewish Christians, but it applies still 
better to Gentile Christians, because it was self- 
evident in the case of the former.— irpoakxavreg 
sc. vow, to give attention, bend the mind, give 
heed to a thing, of. Heb. ii. 1; Acts viii. 6. 10. 
11; xvi. 14; 1 Tim. i. 4. ; iv. 1. 18; Tit. i. 14; 
llebr. vii. 18.— 6g kvxvtp falvovri ; Af^vof, a light, 
a lantern, a candle used at night Bengal takes 
falvovri as the Imperfect on account of diavy&oy ; 
but better take it as a Present. — avxpvpdg=drj, 
arid, rough, dusty, dirty, dim, dark, because filth 
and darkness are often found together. What is 
meant by this dark place cannot be determined 
until we have ascertained the sense of the words 
following. 

Until the day shall have dawned.— 

Icjf ov belongs to wpoo^ovref, not to falvovri. 
Many commentators understand the day of the 
blissful eternity. 8o Calvin: “This darkness I 
extend to the whole course of earthly life, and in¬ 
terpret that that day shall dawn when we shall 
see face to face that which we now see only 
through a mirror and in a riddle. Christ indeed 
shines on us in the Gospel as the Sun of Righ¬ 
teousness, yet so that our spirit, in part at least, 
remains shrouded in the darkness of death until 
we shall enter heaven from this carnal prison, 
bouse. Then shall dawn the splendour of the 
day, when no mists and clouds of ignorance and 
error shall shut out from us the clear view of the 
Sun.” Similarly Dietlein: “The moment of 
Christ’s coming.” rbirog avxpypdg would accord¬ 
ingly denote not only the whole pre-christian era, 
but also the whole of this present life, the world 
not yet illumined by the glorious coming of 
Christ, and the hearts of believers, as yet not 
seeing, but only longing for the glory of Christ. 
This gives a beautiful meaning, and we may 


certainly call even the time of the New Tes¬ 
tament, night, as contrasted with the ftiture era, 
in which thto glory of God shall light the heavenly 
Jerusalem and the Lamb shall be the light there¬ 
of, Rom. xxi. 28. But Gerhard rightly objects 
to this interpretation, that if the day referred to 
were the day of a blissful eternity, fiftipa ought 
to have the article, and that such a description 
of the day o*f Christ’s advent to glory, or of the 
last judgment is against all analogy. Others in¬ 
terpret the verse of the contrast bet ween the time 
of the Old Testament and that of the New. But 
it is against this view that the time of the N. T. 
had already dawned in a general sense, while the 
Cot\j. Aar. points to something ftiture and possible. 
The reference, as Calvin observes, is rather to 
the antithesis between the state of nature and 
the state of grace. The day dawns in the heart, 
when man awakes from his dream-life, when 
the light of the holiness and justice of God 
shines into his heart, and enables him clearly to 
perceive his sinfulness; the morning star arises, 
when thereupon he is profoundly and vitally 
moved by the mercy of God in Christ, and faith¬ 
ful to the leadings of grace, gradually attains to a 
knowledge of Christ and the Divine mysteries, 
which is continually growing, expanding and 
developing into greater clearness and perfection, 
cf. Rom. xiii. 12; 2 Cor. iv. 6; Eph. v. 14. The 
readers of this Epistle are indeed spoken of ts 
knowing and established in the truth, v. 12, bft 
immediately before it is also said that they stand 
in need of constant reminding. This involves 
not any more a contradiction than does the lan¬ 
guage of Paul in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
where, at ch. i. 18, he prays that the eves of their 
understanding might be enlightened, although 
he had said before that God had abounded to¬ 
ward them in all wisdom and prudence, ch. i. 8. 
9. The majority of the readers of this Epistle 
we may consider to have stood only in the outer 
court of the sanctuary, at the beginning of true 
conversion; they believed the external evidences, 
held to the word of prophecy, separated them¬ 
selves from the world, but had not yet attained a 
vital knowledge of Christ and entered into inti¬ 
mate communion with Him.—[This is substan¬ 
tially the view of Huther and Alford; see the lat¬ 
ter, whose notes are very full on this passage. 
— M.] 

And the morning star shall have arisen 
in your hearts.— fuof6pog y light-bringing sc. 

the morning star. Hesych. understands 
by it the Sun. [This is a tradition among com¬ 
mentators, whicn has been set aside by Alford, 
who, instead 9t quoting from the commentators, 
quotes Hesych., who merely says: fuofdpog, furo- 
(Mrjyf, kapKpbg dcrri/p, light-bringer, light-giver, 
bright star.—M.], but the word is not used in 
this sense elsewhere, whereas Christ calls Him¬ 
self the bright Morning Star, that heralds the 
eternal sunrise, Rev. xxii. 16. To him that over- 
cometh he promises the Morning Star, i. e. t Him¬ 
self and the brightness of His grace, Rev. ii. 28.— 
diatryd&iv used of dawn. Huther quotes a pas¬ 
sage from Polybius [apa rip 6iavyd£en>. —M.] b 
raig icapMaig, in the hearts touched by grace, not 
in the world generally. Now we perceive clearly 
what is meant by the dark place (avxptpQ 
it is, as Bengel explains it, our heart, which be- 
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fore conversion, is unclean, dry and dark. But 
considering that the same state of heart is every¬ 
where in the world, the world in general may be 
described as an arid, desert and dark place.— 
ov with Aor. Conj. denotes the duration of an 
action, until the possible event has actually taken 
place. Winer,, p. 812. But this does not imply 
that the use of prophecy is superfluous after the 
illumination has taken place, cf. Matt. i. 25; v. 
18, 26. This is evident from the examples of the 
Apostles themselves. 

Veil 20. Knowing this first of all. —The 
Apostle having exhorted them to give heed to 
prophecy, now further reminds them of the origin 
of prophecy, and that it must be interpreted in 
the same spirit, out of which it proceeded.— 
tovto belongs to what follows. — irpurov, not as 
Bengel, “before I say it” [priusquam ego dico~\, 
but first and foremost, 1 Tim. ii. 1, being con¬ 
scious, bearing in mind, Jas. i. 8; Heb. x. 84, 
like eibbres, 1 Pet. i. 18. 

That all prophecy of the Scripture is 
not matter of its own interpretation. —It 
is not necessary to understand here a Hebraism, 
Winer, p. 185. The preceding shows that the 
reference is to the prophecies contained in the 
Old Testament. The prophecy of the Scripture 
is opposed to the false prophets. Ch. ii. 1.— 
oac litas imXwhx;, happens not as matter of its 
own interpretation. imMetv, Mk. iv. 84, to in¬ 
terpret, to Expound, to settle, to determine, to 

decide, Acts xix. 89.= *1^3 Gen. xli. 12, xl. 8. 

The feference is to the origin, not to the inter*- 
pretation of the prophecy, as is evident from v. 
21. Even as to its origin it is not matter of its 
own interpreting. “ The prophets, receiving the 
prophecies, were passive: a vision, a painting 
tppeared before their mind, which they described 
to their hearers and readers as they saw it, with¬ 
out understanding all it signified, so that they 
themselves searched what or what manner of 
time the Spirit did signify, 1 Pet. i. 10-12.”—“A 
prophecy only expresses that which God had 
communicated to the seer, and is consequently as 
much an object of search and deciphering to him 
ss it is to us.” Gerlach.—’I iias is most simply 
construed with OeXfypari avtfp&rrov; that which 
depends on the exercise of the natural power and 
will of man. De Wette cites the following pas¬ 
sage from Philo: “A prophet utters nothing of 
his own.” Dietlein’8 interpretation is too full: 
“Noprophecy occurs in the Scripture that could 
be regarded as already possessing its own inter¬ 
pretation; all prophecy has rather the signifi¬ 
cance and interpretation of history, and there¬ 
fore must not be treated allegorically, but has its 
fulfilment in the facts of history and thence also 
its interpretation.” Huther institutes a compari¬ 
son with Joseph’s interpretation of dreams, Gen. 
xl. 8. The words in which Joseph foretells the 
prisoners their fate constitute the npofirreia; this 
presupposes, on the part of Joseph, an imhxjis, 
an interpretation of those dreams; but Joseph 
ascribes that power to God, cf. Gen. xli. 15. 16. 
Better take those dreams as irpotpyreia, the inter¬ 
pretation of which was communicated to Joseph 
from on high. Bengel defines eirtXvais as the in¬ 
terpretation in virtue of which the prophets were 
18 


enabled to unlock to men things previously 
locked up. 

[Alford shows that the reference here is to the 
prophets themselves, who were unable to solve or 
interpret . He quotes from Oecumenius; rovr- 
icrnv bn Xa/jftavovoi pev anb deov ol rrpofgrcu rift 
npofpjjreiav, aAA’ ovx ok bxslvoi fiobAovrai, tvs 
rb Ktvovv avrovs evepysl irvtvpa. nal yieoav pbv kqX 
awteoav rbv Karmrepnipevov avrolgrrpo^rfrutbv X6yov , 

ov ptvroi kcu rtyv hnikvotv airrov kiroiovvro . 

icainep eiiires oh xpelav tlxov ippr/vehetv ra inf airrov, 
a}U ETEpocq 6irjtU/vow ravra i)plv ydp. De Wette 
adds that this is said to excuse the difficulty of the 
interpretation of prophecy, and to remove occa¬ 
sion of unbelief and scoffing (ch. iii. 8). Alford 
agrees with Huther that the last purpose is not 
only not indicated in the context, but is quite 
out of the question; the Apostle referring to 
prophecy not as difficult of interpretation, but 
as a candle shining in a dark place, nay, as be¬ 
ing even more firm and secure than external 
proofs of the same truth. Huther’s view arises 
from the consideration that brl'Xvois is not the 
subsequent interpretation of a prophecy already 
given, but the intelligent apprehension of the 
meaning of the prophecy out of which (but not 
litas on the part of those by whom it is sent), the 
prophecy itself springs. This Alford considers 
much confirmed byytvera*, which with a Geni¬ 
tive, as here, is not=£<mv, but gather seems to 
denote origin. So that the sense will be, that 
prophecy springs not out of human interpretation , i. 
«., is not a prognostication made by a man know¬ 
ing what he means when he utters it; but, etc. 
This seems also to be theview of Bengel.—M.] 

Vkb. 21. For no prophecy—Holy Ghost. 
—Further substantiation of the foregoing posi¬ 
tion negatively and positively.— Qetypan, Dative 
of the cause, cf. ad rem John i. 18. The pleasure, 
the arbitrary will of man as opposed to the Spirit 
of God.—The sense: The production of a true 
prophecy does not depend upon the exercise of 
man's own power, as it was attempted in the case 
of heathen divination — ryokx^rp answers to kvex m 
deioifs Owns, verses 17. 18, and denotes not the 
utterance (so De Wette), but the origin.— <pep6- 
fievot corresponds to the classical terms daxpd- 
prjros, deotftopobpevos. They were impelled, borne 
along by the Holy Ghost, like a ship before 
a strong wind. Under this influence they re¬ 
mained passive, although they were fully con¬ 
scious. Josephus says of Balaam, that he was 
moved by the Divine Spirit, cf. Heb. L 1. Calov: 
“It relates as much to inward illumination as to 
outward impulse, yet not so that the prophets 
lost all self-control,” Ps. xlv. 1 .—ihdXrjaav (see 
Appar. Crit) This includes also their writings, 
Acts ii. 31; Jas. v. 10. Their written words were 
determined by the Holy Ghost not only as to 
their contents, but, in a certain manner, also as 
to their form .—dyuu QeoD ivOpuirot, Cf. 1 Tim. vL 
11, particular instruments of the Holy Ghost, 
prophets or other holy men. This proves the 
security and the venerable character of the testi¬ 
mony of prophecy. But it is also to suggest the 
conclusion, that due regard being had to the 
matter, prophecy must not be arbitrarily inter¬ 
preted, but in the sense of the Holy Ghost. Ber¬ 
nard says: “With the same spirit in which the- 
Holy Scripture is written, it must be read and 
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understood.” For the Holy Ghost is the best 
interpreter of His words. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The evangelical Church rests upon the 
double foundation of the pure, unadulterated 
Word of God and the great truth of the sinner’s 
justification through faith in the saving merit of 
Christ. “It is remarkable,” says Besser, “that 
in the first chapter of this Epistle, written with 
the design of fortifying the Church against false 
teaching, the Apostle extols first that precious 
faith whereby we possess righteousness and ex¬ 
hibit virtue, and then the precious Scriptures, 
the light of the world in a dark place.” 

2. Mark the Apostle’s anxious care to leave to 
believers a written testimony of the fundamental 
truths of the Gospel directed against the many 
false teachers,* who even then began to stir them¬ 
selves. “Peter therefore was not of opinion that 
oral tradition could preserve the memory of Apos¬ 
tolical teaching. It was for this very reason that 
he wrote; yea, he foretells, that the truth would 
be perverted by feigned words (ch. ii. 8); to these 
he opposes Holy Scripture, that is, the sure pro¬ 
phetic word of the Old Testament and the Apos¬ 
tolical eye- and oar-witness of Jesus Christ, which 
is written in the books of the New Testament, 
oh. iii. 16.”—Chemnitz. 

8. Ver. 16 and the following verses contain 
strong evidence of the genuineness of our Epistle. 
Stier: “The presumption that words, dogmas, 
testimonies like those contained in the second 
Epistle of Peter from beginning to end, could 
have originated in the mind of a forger y that such 
power and illumination, such assurance of speech 
could have coexisted in the same soul alongside 
of a so-called pious fraud,—that this pvdoA&yoc, 
should intentionally personate in a “ second 
Epistle ” the Apostle exhorting, confessing and 
prophesying before his death, and yet have the 
audacity of expressly renouncing all oeootpujfii- 
vovf pWovc, and withal endowed with such ex¬ 
traordinary knowledge, and using such bold ori¬ 
ginal language—such an hypothesis contradicts 
the whole psychology of the Christian conscious¬ 
ness, and the real defenders of the genuineness 
of the Epistle should not be ashamed to confess 
it openly out of their Christian consciousness.” 

[Ver. 19. Wordsworth: “A forger, personating 
8t Peter, would have magnified the importance 
of the supernatural visions Vouchsafed especially 
to him whose character he assumed. He would 
have exalted those revelations above prophecy. 
But the Apostle, whose characteristic is humility, 
is not “elated by the greatness of kis revelations ,” 
but wisely and soberly commends the ordinary 
means of grace y which all Christians, of every age 
and country, possess in the sacred Scriptures, 
as of more cogency and value for their assurance 
and growth in grace, than any extraordinary vi¬ 
sions which were vouchsafed personally to him¬ 
self.* ’—M.l 

4. We should consider the Transfiguration of 
Jesus not only as a miraculous testimony in fa¬ 
vour of His Divine mission for the disciples, but 
also as a seal set to His glory for Himself. See 
Stier, II., 198; Lange on Matt. xvi. 28. 17. 1; 
Book, Lehrwissenschaft , I., 612. 


6. De Wette thinks it strange that the author, 
in his argument, verses 19-21, does not quote the 
speeches of Christ Himself concerning His coming, 
as recorded by the synoptists; that ch. iii. 16, 
shows that he must have been acquainted with 
them, and that he passes them by because the 
rapid succession of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and the advent of Christ announced in them, had 
not been verified. But this remark proceeds on 
wholly false premises, and it formed part of the 
Apostle’s plan to advert not lo the testimony of 
Christ, which might have been disputed by the 
scoffers, and of which the adversaries, at all 
events, did not think very highly, but to the tes¬ 
timony of eye-witnesses of Christ.—Delitxsch, 
Psychol ., 812: “The manner of the revelation of 
prophecy is not always ecstatic; it may also con¬ 
sist only in that the willing, the thinking and the 
feeling Spirit-life of the prophet in a state of 
full and waking self-power is raised and borne 
along by a gentle, Divine influence, which he 
(and this is indispensable) is able clearly to dis¬ 
tinguish from the working of his own.spirit.” 

6. Those who, like many adherents of sepa¬ 
ratists tendencies, take so one-sided a view of 
prophecy that they place it alongside, or even 
above the work of Christ, prove that the day has 
not yet dawned to them, and that the morning- 
star has not yet risen in their hearts. But the 
pretext that the day has dawned, saysRoos, should 
not cause men to despise the word of prophecy; 
they should rather inquire whether it is day? 

[7. Wordsworth: “Herein consists theprobalum- 
ary use of prophecy, viz., to try the faith and exer¬ 
cise the vigilance and patience of believers , and to 
make unbelievers themselves to become witnesses to 
the.truth, and instruments in establishing it. If 
prophecy had been idiaq eiriZfoeuc, if its interpre¬ 
tation had been declared at the same time with its 
delivery , then none of those moral and probationary 
purposes would have been answered. The fulfil¬ 
ment of prophecy in a manner contrary to all 
previous expectation, proves the prophecy to be 
Divine.”—M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The Apostle’s motto is that of his Master: I 

must work.while it is day; the night 

cometh when no man can work.”—The nearness 
of departure a powerful motive of working for 
the Lord.—“Those who in unbelief despise the 
revelation of God, fall superstitiously into fables,” 
2 Thess. ii. 11, Besser.—Christianity is objec¬ 
tively given and revealed from on high, and in¬ 
finitely remote and different from all human de¬ 
vices, subjective opinions, and personal imagi¬ 
nings.—The testimony of the prophets and the 
Apostles two immoveable pillars for the support 
of the truth of the Gospel.—Dawn in the conver¬ 
sion of a sinner.—When does the morning-star 
arise in the heart? The true key to understand¬ 
ing the word of prophecy.—The secret of the 
true interpretation of the sacred Scriptures. 

Starke :—Teachers must not desist from teach¬ 
ing, exhorting and admonishing, 1 Tim. iv. 18.— 
Grow not weary in exhorting one another. Fore¬ 
most among good works is the work of saving 
souls from the burning, Jas. ▼. 19. 20. The op- 
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portunity is daily at hand; we must not wait for 
to-morrow.—There is nothing more certain than 
death, nothing more uncertain than the time of 
death. Happy is the man who daily lives as if 
he were to die to-day, Eccl. ix. 12.-*—It cannot be 
denied that God by some peculiar grace announces 
to some the time of their death, not indeed in 
virtue of immediate revelation, but in virtue of 
some deep impression conveyed to the heart; but 
this happens hardly to one in a thousand: dear 
friend, wait not for it, but prepare betimes.— 
The good which hearers have heard from their 
teachers, or seen in them, they should diligently 
remember after their decease, Heb. xiii. 7.— 
Those who run after will-o’-the-wisps, will sink 
into morasses. Christians are on their guard 
against such lights. Christ and His word the 
true Light on our ways, John viii. 81.—Those 
who seek to glorify Christ in others, and desire 
to fill worthily the office of glorifying Him in a 
manner worthy of the Holy Ghost, must have ex¬ 
perienced with Christ (although in an inferior 
degree, and in a different yet true manner,) the 
power and glory of Christ in themselves, and be 
able to speak according to the Holy Scripture 
from their own experience (2 Cor. iv. 6).—With 
those who suffer themselves to be found in Christ 
through faith, God is as well pleased as with 
Christ Himself. For He has been made righ¬ 
teousness unto us, so that in Him we are con¬ 
sidered righteous, 2 Cor. v. 21.—0 man, that art 
by nature dark, suffer thyself to be made a bright 
and shining light through the right use of the 
word of God, or thou wilt not see the light of 
heaven, John v. 86.—Whatever remains as yet 
dark to us in the word of prophecy, shall here¬ 
after become all light, if not in this present time, 
yet, according to the promise in Dan. xii. 4. 9. 
10, when Christ, the true Morning Star, shall 
arise on that great day both of judgment and 
light, 1 Cor. xiii. 12.—It is enough to have learnt 
something from the word of God. As the light 
of day grows more bright after dawn, so also the 
knowledge of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ 
must grow and increase.—Holy Scripture does 
not contradict itself. Though it seem so, it is 
not so. Compare the one with the other, and 
you will find the most beautiful agreement.—God 
uses holy (sanctified) men in His service, so that 
those who would be His instruments, must also 
be His temples and work-shops.—Reasonable 
proof of the Divinity of the Holy Ghost : He spake 
of future things by the prophets, which things, 
for the most part,* have come to pass; but this is 
solely a work of the omniscient God. 

Gerhard :—There is no other access to recon¬ 
ciliation with God and to forgiveness except 
through the Son, Is. xiii. b; for Christ’s sake 
and through Christ only are we made partakers 
of those blessings. 

Boos:—Woe to him, whose works, words and 
writings cause others to sin, even after his death. 
Happy he, whose works, words and writings 


bear good fruit, even after his death. Such an 
one’s reward of grace will be great. 

Lisco:—Pastoral fidelity even unto death.— 
The legacy of a departing pastor.—The firm 
foundation of the citizenship of the heavenly 
kingdom. 

Kapff :—The firm reason of our faith. This 
reason rests, 1. on the outward testimony of the 
Apostles and the miracles of Christ; 2. on the 
inward testimony of the Holy Ghost. 

Staudt: —How firmly Christians may step 
forward in their faith, 1. in all that depends on 
the coming of Jesus in the flesh; 2. in all that 
depends on the coming of Jesus to glory. 

[On Ver. 15.— Illustration: —When Socrates 
was about to take the poison, to which the Athe¬ 
nian judges had condemned him, Crito asked 
him, “But how shall we bury thee?” Socrates 
replied, “As you please, if you can take me, and 
I do not elude your pursuit.” Then gently smil¬ 
ing and looking at us he said: “Friends, I can¬ 
not persuade Crito that I am that Socrates who 
now converses with you . . . . , but he thinks 
that I am he whom he shall shortly see dead, and 
asks me how I would be buried. I have already 
declared that after I have drunk the poison, I 
should no longer remain with you , but shall depart to 
certain felicities of the blessed .” Plato, Phsedon t 64. 
-M.] 

[Secker: —We find in multitudes of places, 
from the earliest book of Scripture to the latest, 
supernatural impulses and illuminations ascribed 
to the Spirit of God: Gen. vi. 8: xli. 88; Numb, 
xi. 26. 26; xxiv. 2; 1 Sam. x. 10; 2 Kings ii. 9, 
etc.: 1 Chron. xii. 18; 2 Chron. xv. 1; Neh. it*. 
80; Ezek. ii. 2; Zech. vii. 12; Rev. i. 10; ii. 7; 
iv. 2, etc.; we cannot doubt, therefore, but they 
proceed from Him always, though sometimes it 
is not expressly affirmed. So that we are to 
honour the third Person as the immediate inward 
instructor of men from the foundation of the 
world; as Him who hath admonished, reproved 
and striven with the wicked; who hath warmed 
and cheered the hearts of the pious in all times 
with the manifestations of God’s will, with dec¬ 
larations of His favour, with precautions against 
unseen dangers, with promises of deliverance 
from the heaviest afflictions, with His presence 
and guidance in the most intricate difficulties.” 
_M] 

[On Ver. 21.—See Bp. Hurd’s Sermon on 
False Ideas of Prophecy , and the whole volume 
will be found a most valuable aid to students of 
the difficult subject of prophecy. It is entitled 
“An Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies ,” etc. 
vol. 6 of the works, but also published separately. 
See also Dr. McCaul’s Essay on Prophecy in 
“ Aids to Faith” Bp. Ellicott’s Essay on Scrip¬ 
ture and its Interpretation, in the same volume, 
and Canon Wordsworth’s Essay on the Inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture, in the volume “ Replies ts 
Essays and Reviews.” —M.] 
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CHAPTER II. l-lOo. 

Akaltrs :—Warning agminst the ffclso prophet* with reference to their inevitable punishment, illustrated bj three ex* 

ample®. 

1 But there were false prophets also among the people, even as there shall be false 
teachers among yon, who 1 privily* shall bring in damnable heresies, 1 even 4 denying 

2 the Lord that bought them, and bring upon themselves swifl destruction. And many 
shall follow their pernicious ways, 5 by reason of whom the wav of truth* shall be evil 

8 spoken of. And through covetousness shall they with feigned words make merchan¬ 
dise of* you: whose judgment now of a long time 8 lingereth not, and their damnation 

4 slumbereth not For if God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to 

5 hell, and delivered them into chains* of darkness, to be reserved “unto judgment; And 
spared not the old world, but saved Noah, the eighth person, a preacher of righteous- 

6 ness, bringing in the flood upon the world of the ungodly; And turning the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah into ashes, condemned them with an overthrow, making them an 

7 ensample unto those that after should live ungodly; And delivered 11 just Lot, vexed 

8 with the filthy conversation 1 * of the wicked: (For that righteous man dwelling among 
them, in seeing and hearing, vexed his righteous soul from day to day with their un- 

9 lawful deeds:) The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of tcmptation^and to # 
10 reserve the unjust 14 unto the day of judgment to be punished: But chiefly them that * 

walk after the flesh in the lust of uncleanness, and despise government. 


Verse 1. noiTirwofa class, not simply identifying the Individuals. Alford.— M.J 

twapiiadtovciv, to bring in by the side of (w a p a), introduce suiTcptitlonsly.—M.J 
heresies, i. self-chosen doctrines repugnant to the truth.—M.J 
♦ Both ipvov^d'oiin d iwdyo vr*« are to be connected with wapeiadfovaiv. They are not, how¬ 
ever, co-ordiuate to each other; as iwdyorr must be annexed to the clause eirtvcr . . . ipr#v- 
ptcvoi. Winer, p. 368.—M.] 

[German: But there arose also false prophets among the people .... who privily shall bring in self-choecn 
doctrines of destruction, and deniera of the Master who bought them, people that bring upon thorn- 
selves swift destruction. 


Translate: But there were .... heresies of destruction and denying . . . .—M.J 

E t dirt Ay *( air, A. B. C. K. L. Cod. Sin., a a « Ay i a if. Rec., a veXitatf.—M.J 
• A., Coa. Sin. (?)read$d£a for —M.] , 

[German: . . . . their licentiousness . • . .—M.] 

. [ T Cod. 8tn., i*wop. (• • evwop.).—M.] 

[ • Skw a\aiy ex olim , Bengel.—M.J 
[German: And snared in covetousness .... deceive you. 

Translate: And in covetousness .... make merchandise of you . . . .—M.J 
. ['• o-cipotf, A. B. C. Cod. Sin.: wipotc (* * £<S<£ou); Rec., ah, <r*ipalc.—M.] 

p> Bee., al., rsrf pijp 4 ro vt; A. C. **al., «coAa£optf rove riiptlv; Cod. Sin., Koka£ofi4vovt rqpir. 
B. (Max) C.* K. L., Alford. “ The readings are in great confusion from the combined influence of Jude 
and v. 9 below.” Alford.—M.J 

Dietleln prefers the reading x TtTijprffiivov those which once should have been reserved t L a chmann : 
soAe£optfrove rifpeiy. 

[Germanbut cast them in bonds of darkness into hell, and committed them, in order to be reserved 
unto the final Judgment.—M.J 

[German: . . . . and preserved only Noah .... the herald of righteousness. 

Translate: .... but preserved Noah, preachor of . . . .—M.J 

[German: . . . . condemned them to overthrow, laying down an example of warning for those . .. • 
Translate: . . . . laying down an example of those.—M.J 

P i i frpvaa to, Bee., A. B. • • C.,al. ipdaaro, B. *, Alford.—M.J 
t T ; f iv da* ivaarpo^t-one idea. Behaviour in licentiousness—licentious behaviour*— 
M.J 

t German: . . . . righteous Lot .... of the lawless.—M.J 

German: For in seeing and hearing .... distressed his righteous soul at (on account of) their immoral 
deeds.—M.J 

P * w «i p a a p w v, Cod. Sin. (•)*—■M.J 

w«$v^a<r*t<rprf»o»« (• • impreb. v*f) *1*. Cod. 8in.—M.J 
). [German: .... in lust of defilement, and despise government.—M.J 


BXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

Connection: —The Apostle, having exhorted 
them to give attention to the prophecy of Holy 
Scripture, ch. i. 19, now warns them against 
the false prophets, delineating their character 
and adverting to their fearfbl end. As he often 
takes up the words of our Lord in the first Epistle, 
so he doubtless alludes hera to passages like 
Matt. xxiv. 11. 12; vii. 15: “Beware of false 


prophets.” He makes the transition with re¬ 
ference to the false prophets in Israel, in order 
that the believers to whom he wrote might not 
be alarmed at the appearance of erroneous teach¬ 
ers. Paul also bad prophesied concerning such 
erroneous teachers. Acts xx. 29. 80. Those se¬ 
ducers are referred to in the Epistles to Timothy 
and Titus, the first of John, and the hook of Re¬ 
velation, hut especially in the Epistle of Jude. 
In those writings they are mostly described at 
already existing. 
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Vbk. 1. Bat there were false prophets 
also— destruction. —Besides those holy men 
of God, there were also false prophets among the 
people; the history of Ahab shows this, the books 
of the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel proye it 
more particularly, and yer. 16, below, giyes an 
example in the case of Balaam .—^evdodtddoKdkoi 
found here only, formed analogously to yjewfoXdyor, 
1 Tim. iv. 2; and ifxvdonpoirfTcu. [Alford remarks 
that fevdo, in the latter, is ambiguous, the word 
being either subjective=pretenders, not real pro¬ 
phets, or objeotive=prophesiers of false things; 
cf. for the latter, Jer. xiy. 14, LXX., yfxvdijoi npo - 
$fr<u npo^tyrebovotv . . . ib. 15; xxiii. 25.— 
M.] Dietlein: 44 Not a prophet or teacher who 
prophesies or teaches falsehood, but one who is 
not a prophet and yet falsely pretends to be one, 
cf. 2 Cor. xi. Id; Bey. ii. 2.—[Better make fev6o> 
in i(f€v6odi6d(TKo?u)L, ambiguous, and understand 
not only unauthorised pretenders, but also teach¬ 
ers of falsehood.—M.J —napcioatjovcu, not to bring 
forward, but to bring w beside, introduce secretly. 
In Jude occurs the similar term napeioidvoav , 
they crept in through a false door. Bengel: 
44 Beside the salutary doctrine of Christ.”— 
Alpeoig from aipku, a doctrine, a school, a sect. 
In the New Testament it is applied to the religious 
parties among the later Jews, contending with 
one another, Acts y. 17; xy. 5; xxvL 5; in a bad 
sense, ch. xxiy. 5.14; xxviii. 22. So especially, 
Titus iii. 10. 44 A man that is an heretic .... 

reject.” It denotes voluntary, deliberate de¬ 
viating from purely Christian articles of belief, 
leading to divisions in the Church, cf. Herzog, 
Real. Encycl. Art. Hdresie.—' An uleiag intensifies 
the idea of aipkaeig. Not all heresies are equally 
pernicious, not all lead so decidedly to destruc¬ 
tion. [Boubtful whether this distinction can be 
drawn; it certainly does not pertain ad rem; these 
false teachers, who surreptitiously bring in false 
teaching by the side of the true faith, bring upon 
themselves destruction. Their end is destruction, 
cf. Phil. Hi. 19.—M.] 

Deniers of the Master that bought 
them. —Winer assumes that the two Participles 
ipvobftevoe and endyovreg are not coordinate to 
each other, but that kal — endyovreg is to be con¬ 
nected with the principal verb thus: 44 Who shall 
bring in corrupting heresies, and also, denying 
the Lord, bring upon themselves swift destruc¬ 
tion;” too artificial. Others take Kal for even , 
“ even denying the Lord,” but this use of Kal can¬ 
not be substantiated. Huther proposes to take 
the Participle endyovreg as the verbum finitum, but 
without any analogy. The construction, how- 
ever, becomes quite simple by taking the three 
Participles coordinate and alike dependent on 
icovraiy and making endyovreg to refer to the two 
classes of seducers, without distinguishing them 
from each other. This precludes the necessity 
of changing the construction while Ka} retains 
its usual signification. The second form of se¬ 
ducers is a species of the former. The terms 
napnod^ovoiv and kndyovreg correspond: they in¬ 
troduce their errors by stealth, but they draw 
upon themselves open and manifest destruction. 
[The reader has Fronmuller’s construction in the 
translation, and may think it^less artificial than 
awkward. The construction of Alford (who 


takes koI as the simple Copula, and regards 
dpvobpevoi as standing in the place of the finite 
verb, coordinate with napeiadZovotv, followed, as 
a consequence, by endyovreg k. t. A.) seems least 
difficult; he renders 44 and denying the Master 
who bought them, bringing upon themselves swift 
destruction.”—M.l 

Of the Matter that bought them .— deon&rng de¬ 
notes an absolute ruler [an autocrat,—M.l of 
bondmen or slaves. It is used of God the Father, 
Luke ii. 29; Acts iv. 24; Rev. vi. 10. Here the 
context requires us to apply it to Christ, cf. Jude 
4, and Rev. i. 8, where Christ is called the Al¬ 
mighty. This term suits dyopd&tv better than 
/dipiog. —1 Peter i. 18, has Avrpovodai for ayopd£etv f 
the former of whioh indicates the infinitely pre- 
cious ransom, generally kgayopdfctv, to buy back 
from, out of, Gal. iii. 18; iv. 6; Eph. v. 16; CoL 
iv. 6. The simple &yopd£etv occurs at 1 Cor. vi. 
20; Rev. v. 9; xiv. 8. 4. Calov: “The ransom is 
the blood of Christ, Matt. xx. 28. He, to whom 
it has been paid, is God, who chiefly held us in 
prison, whereas the devil is only His prison- 
keeper, from the hands of whom Christ has de¬ 
livered us, Eph. v. 2; Heb. ix. 14. God in virtue 
of His justice required a ransom for our deliver¬ 
ance ; in virtue of His mercy He accepted the 
ransom, which Christ paid for us.”—Gerlaoh 
says: 44 These erroneous teachers had already be¬ 
come Christians, they had already experienced 
the saving effects of redemption, and had really 
left the service of the devil in Judaism or Pagan¬ 
ism for the service of Christ.” In support of 
this view v. 21 may be cited. But ayopdfrcv is 
generally used to denote absolutely the vicarious 
satisfaction of Christ extending to all men, and 
consequently also to these false teachers; it is 
not used with the limitation that the effect of it 
has been experienced, as Calvin maintains, cf. 1 
Tim. ii. 6; Eph. v. 2; Heb. ix. 14. Gerhard 
makes use of the illustration of a Christian ruler 
who pays a certain ransom for the redemption of 
prisoners into the hands of the Turkish Sultan. 
Those prisoners are truly redeemed, although* 
they should refuse to accept the benefit of their 
liberation and continue in their bonds. 

Deniers of the Master .—Their wickedness is 
the more enormous, because they deny their 
greatest Benefactor, in the service and confession 
of whom they ought cheerfully to. die. The man¬ 
ner of their denial is not further defined. Ben¬ 
gel adds: “By their doctrine and works.” Per¬ 
haps it is the same kind of denial as that of the 
false teachers in 1 Jno. ii. 28; iv. 2; v. 12; 2 
Jno. 7. 9. The denial of the historical Christ, 
at once God and Man in one Person, as held and 
afterwards developed, by the Gnostics into an 
anti-christian doctrine, partly with highly dan¬ 
gerous practical consequences. — Their denial 
may have had particular reference to the virtue 
of His sacrificial death and to His royal power 
over us, as His bondsmen.—[St. Peter, in indit¬ 
ing these words, doubtless felt deeply his own 
conduct in this respect, for notwithstanding the 
warning of Jesus, he denied Him thrice under the 
most painful circumstances. Matt xxvi. 70. 72. 
—M.] raxtvt/v dnuXeiav; bntikeiCL, destruction, 
ruin in temporal and eternal death. This will 
be sudden, cf. ch. i. 14; their end will be attended 
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with terrors, Ps. lxxiii. 19. Destruction shall 
overtake them swiftly, 1 Thess. v. 8, just as the 
ooming of Christ will be sudden. 

Vbr. 2. And many shall follow after 
their licentiousnesses.— Cf. Matt. xxiv. 11.12; 
2 Tim. ii. 17. Errors, particularly those which 
give free scope to the flesh, are very contagious. 
[For an account of the Gnostic false teachers see 
below under Doctrinal and Ethical, No. 4.—M.] 
boeXyeiaic, licentiousnesses, dissolute habits, un¬ 
clean living. We see from v. 19 that a false 
liberty [really libertinism.— M.] was the gospel 
of those false teachers. They confounded Chris¬ 
tian liberty with unbridled license. The roots 
of the bold antinomian tendency, which we find 
in the second century among the Carpocratians 
and other Gnostics, descend to the middle of the 
first century. “ The haughtiness of false spiritu¬ 
ality and unbridled sensuality with them went 
hand-in-hand.” Gerlach. De Wette exhibits 
gross confusion in the remark that “ alploeic being 
called here all of a sudden, bokTiyeuu, can only be 
explained from Jude 4.” 

By reason of whom the way of truth 
shall be evil spoken of. —dC obg; refer the 
relative to those who are seduced. The way of 
truth is an expression taken from the Old Testa¬ 
ment, cf. Gen. xxiv. 48; Ps. cxxxix. 24; Jer. 
xviii. 16; Amos viii. 14. The right manner of 
worshipping and serving God. So Acts xix. 9. 
28. As a way to a traveller such is true reli¬ 
gion to us men. It is evil spoken of among 
the heathens and the worldly-minded [Ben- 
gel: “ab its qui foris sunt , discrimen ignoran¬ 
tibus verorum et falsorum Christianorum .”—M.] 
who charge Christianity with the sins of false 
Christians. “They are wont to say: Look at the 
fruits of the Christian religion! The inference, 
although false, does harm, because it confirms 
those who draw it in their aversion to the truth 
and to Christ Himself.” Roos.—Peter in his first 
Epistle, ch. iv. 14, and Paul in Rom. ii. 24 (cf. 
Jas. ii. 7) allude to this evil speaking. [Oecu- 
menius describes the Nicolaitans and Gnostics as 
most “unholy in their doctrines and most licen¬ 
tious in their lives.” Clem. Alex, states as a 
reason for his own writing, that false teachers, 
professing the name of Christians, and yet living 
shameless lives, have brought infamy ((l/Moty- 
fiiav) upon the Christian name, even among the 
Gentiles, and that it was necessary to disabuse 
their minds of this illusion, and to vindicate the 
Gospel of Christ. See Wordsworth, who is very 
rich in illustrations on this subject.—M.] 

Ver. 8. And in covetousness with feign¬ 
ed words they will make merchandise of 
you. —ev nteovegia; not only the lust of money, 
but also the lust of honour and pleasure. ’Ev is 
significant and denotes that they were sunk and 
immersed in it.—n Xaarolc Myoif, another expres¬ 
sion characteristic of Peter, with speeches de¬ 
ceitfully conceived and invented [“speciously 
fashioned in fair forms so as to allure and de¬ 
ceive,” Wordsworth ; Wetstein quotes Artemid. 

1, 63, nXdooeiv donel . ayaBbv 'pi/ropm. 

. .... koX ndot roZf airareCxjiy did rb ra pr) bvra 
&C bvra deiKvbetv rdf rkxyag ravraf.—M.] Cf. ch. 
i. 16; Rom. xvi. 18. Perhaps the reference is 
to fictitious stories of the life of Jesus and the 
Apostles. — 'EpnopebeoOai, to trade (Jas. iv. 13), 


to import goods, to traffic, to make gain of, to 
overreach, cheat, cf. Hos. xii. 1; Prov. iii. 14; 
to deal in a thing, and to acquire a thing by 
traffic, is construed with the Accusative. Winer, 
p. 266, German ed., quotes from Josephus: c/wrop. 
rijv opav rrjv rov auparo^, to trade in the beauty 
of the body; and from Philo: evenopebero rip h$rjv 
tuv diKoorcnf , he made profit of the forgetfulness 
of the judges. Hence Winer inclines to the ren¬ 
dering, “they will seek to get profit out of you, 
to make gain of you,” or as Dietlein puts it, 
“they will cheat you” (bcschachcm ).—[The 6th 
ed. of Winer, Engl. TransL, does not contain 
these quotations. Winer says plainly, p. 286, 
that the word here means, “make merchandise 
of you.”—M.l Gerlach: “They will sell you 
for coin the doctrines of their own inventing,” 
cf. 1 Tim. vi. 6; Tit. i. 11. The equally proven 
sense, “to cheat, to deceive,” seems to be most 
simple. 

For whom judgment from of old lin- 
gereth not. —oiq rb nptpa Uncdai. De Wette 
thinks it necessary to connect uplpa and bmaXat, 
as if it were the judgment from of old decreed 
and predicted (Jude 4); for, taken with the 
verb, it would contain a contradiction a judg¬ 
ment long since hastening! Dietlein defends 
this sense, saying that both the promises and the 
threatenings are from of old in process of con¬ 
tinual fulfilment, although their final fulfilment 
is loug delayed, ch. iii. 9. But this cannot be 
the meaning of the Apostle, for he speaks of a 
raxLid) bntikcia ; the sense is rather: “for whom, 
according to an old experience, the judgment is 
not dilatory.” De Wette’s rendering, at any rate, 
is inadmissible; for it would require ixnaXai be¬ 
fore Kplpa. [Alford renders “for whom the sen¬ 
tence from long since is not idle ”—after Bengel: 
“non est otiosum,” who explains: t.e., a plane vigsi 
unum idemqut est judicium super omnes peccantes, 
quod in ammo Judicis sine intermissions agitator 
dum erumpit: et in iis, qui puniti in Scriptura me¬ 
ntor ant ur, ostendUur quid ceteros maneat; tametsi 
peccantes putant , Mud cessare ipsique dormUani .”] 

And whose destruction slumbereth not 
—An original expression, peculiar to Peter. It 
is generally used only of men, as is shown in the 
passage from Plato cited by Buther: pqdev Mo¬ 
dal word^ovrog ducaarov. Gerlach: “Punitive 
judgments live in God’s immutable decree and 
break forth at the appointed time, and the spe¬ 
cific instances recorded in history teach us what 
is in store for all. God is awake as the Judge, 
while He seems to be sleeping; but they, the re¬ 
creants, sleep the sleep of security, while they 
seem to be awake in undisturbed activity and 
work.” Ilugo extends the expression to stings of 
couscience, which form already a part of hell, in 
Gerhard, p. 195. 

Ver. 4. For if God spared not the angels 
that had sinned. —Now follow three exam¬ 
ples in illustration of bacalai, which clearly ex¬ 
hibit the punitive justice alongside the saving 
justice of God.— eiyap. Winer, de Wette and aL 
assume here the existence of an anacoluthon; 
but the apodosis of the three pratases [1 .—ei ydp; 
2. sal hpx • sbap; 3. mu n&ciq. —M.] occurs at v. 
9, although couched in more general terms than 
might have been expected, respect being had to 
the exhibition of Divine justice to the pious. 
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Spared not. —Bengel: “ Severe judgment is 
announced upon those of 'whom we should have 
expected that they would be spared.” Complete 
the sentence thus: “If He did not spare those 
who stood higher and enjoyed greater dignity, 
muoh less will He spare the less.” [But in or¬ 
der to bring this out ayykTwv dfiapnjodvruv should 
be rendered without the article , vis.: “For if God 
spared not axgbls having tinned” then supply, 
“ much less will He spare these false teachers.”— 
M.1 

That had sinned. —In Jude 6, we have the 
addition, “who kept not their principality, but 
left their own habitation,” or according to Stier, 
“who left their original true dominion and dig¬ 
nity,” cf. Jno. viii. 44. Dietlein supposes on un¬ 
tenable grounds that w. 4 and 5 belong together, 
and that Peter therefore stands up as an autho¬ 
rity that Gen. vi. 2, refers not to the Sethites, 
but to angels; that he alludes more particularly 
to that last form of the development of sin when 
they entered into sexual relations with the 
daughters of men. As to Gen. vi. 2 we are un¬ 
able to abahdon the view that it relates to the 
amalgamation of the Sethiles and Cainites, cf. 
Luke xx. 84-36. (Dettinger, Tubinger Zeitichrift, 
1886, 1; Evangeluche Ktrehemeitung , 1868, No. 
29.)— iuapxm. dyy. above, probably would never 
baTe been interpreted otherwise than as setting 
forth the first fall in the realm of spirits, unless 
the passage, Jude 6. 7, had been believed to con¬ 
tain a reference to a icopvcia on the part of angels. 
But this view is founded on a false interpretation 
of Tovrotc, which belongs not to the first men¬ 
tioned angels, but clearly to the inhabitants of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, henoe the masculine rob- 
ro<f. 8o KeiL It is alleged in the Evangelische 
Kirekenzeitung that eicnopv. is only used to de¬ 
scribe that kind of incontinence which violates 
an existing bond, that Gen. vi. refers to matri¬ 
mony, while v. 8 discountenances altogether all 
reference to angels; that angels indeed denote 
sometimes fallen angels, 1 Cor. vi. 8 (against 
Stier); that Jude must not be interpretea by the 
book of Enoch , which, at the time when that Epis¬ 
tle was written, was perhaps not even extant (?). 
Hence the sinning on the part of angels in our 
passage can only be understood of the revolt of 
Satan and his associates, 1 Jno. iii. 8. 10. Kurtz, 
Dclitzsch and al. interpret differently, while 
Keil (Lutherische Zeitschri/l f 1855, 2), defends our 
view of Gen. vi. 2 and 2 Peter ii. 4, on weighty 
grounds. The angel interpretation is found in 
Justin, Athenagoras, Cyprian and al.; also in* 
the Syrian Church; in the Hellenistic and Pales¬ 
tinian synagogue; the Sethite interpretation is 
held by writers of the Middle Ages, but also 
earlier by Julius Africanus, Ephrem the Syrian 
and al.; also by Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin. 

Bat cast them in bonds of darkness 
into hell and committed them.—aeipd from 
eipwv, to tie, bind, wind (?), a cord, a rope, a 
band, a noose, not a chain. Jude 6 has instead, 
fecfihs, a bond, a band, a fetter. [But the most 
authentic reading (see Appar. Crit. on v. 4) is 
etipais from oeip6^=ai<pog or oipp6^ t cipd^, properly 
o cave where com it stored (Demosth.); a pit , a 
volf'sden; in that case render “dens of dark- 
dess.” Cf. Alford and the Lexica.—M.] 

Bonds of darkness. —The Book of Wisdom 


xvii. 18, in connection with the plagues of Egypt, 
uses the following expression: “aAboet okotovq 
idtfhjaav, they were bound with indissoluble (?) 
bonds of darkness.” As the bonds here are only 
a' figure of the binding (?) power of darkness, so 
they are doubtless in our passage. Hence Ben¬ 
gel : “ Darkness itself keeps them bound and is 
to them like a chain.” Jude 6. 6 is more ex¬ 
plicit: “he hath reserved them (bound) in ever¬ 
lasting chains under darkness.” in both passages 
£<fyoc> profound, extreme darkness, is used for 
ok6to£. Jude 13. gives both words to express 
the highest degree of darkness. Although these 
bonds must not be taken literally, the darkness 
must not be confined to the darkness of their 
wickedness, but should be taken to denote real 
darkness, and the custody in which they are 
kept, a real custody. But this custody of the 
evil angels, says Bengel, is as yet preliminary, 
and the servants of hell may still remain on 
earth, Lke. viii. 81; Eph. it 2; Acts v. 8; xiii. 
10; just as prisoners of war are sometimes per¬ 
mitted to go beyond the place of their confine¬ 
ment—T aprap6oac, another term peculiar to Pe¬ 
ter and not found in the LXX. Grotius rightly 
remarks that it denotes in Classic Greek to cast 
down into Tartarus, not to condemn to Tartarus. 
Nor does r&prapoq occur either in the N. T. or in 
the LXX.; the Greeks conceived it to be the 
lowest region of the earth, full of darkness and 
cold, not a region in the air, as Grotius, quoting 
Plutarch, supposes. So Tertullian, Chrysostom, 
Jerome, Augustine, Theodoret. It is==A/?txmoc, 
while pdiTf describes the abode of the dead in 
general, and ykewa denotes the final place of pun¬ 
ishment, the lake of fire, Rev. xx. 10-14; Mtth. 
xxv. 44, consequently the preliminary place of ■ 
confinement and state of spirits, similar to what 
Sbeol is for men. Huther connects w apidwee with 
oeipalg; but the most simple construction is to 
connect Taprap&oac with oeipalq. 

Being kept unto judgment.—Etc tplaiv 
TTjpovph'ovs belong together. A judgment has 
probably been passed upon them already, but the 
final judgment is still in store for them, cf. Matt, 
viii. 29; Rev. xx. 10; Jas. , ii. 19. The Epistle 
of Jude amplifies “unto the judgment of. the 
great day.”— Tqpovpivovc, as criminals that are 
now reserved for judgment [from a present point 
of view.—M.] Winer, p. 858.—“They are as un¬ 
able to work themselves out of their darkness 
as is a prisoner to extricate himself from his 
chains.”—Roos. But this author errs when he 
continues: “Just as the word prison , Job xxxvi. 
13, and the term hell , 1 Sam. ii. 6, do not de¬ 
scribe a place, but a condition, so the term tar - 
tarize with reference to the apostate angels does 
not describe a being locked up in a bad place,, 
but rather the translation to a bad condition. 
These angels, be they wherever they may, are in 
a tartaric condition.” The latter is true, buk 
the abstraction, which precedes it, is not bibli¬ 
cal.—Grotius sees in their being reserved a par¬ 
ticular reference to their inability of going be¬ 
yond the confines of the place assigned to them, 
and of doing any thing without permission. Stier 
calls attention to the deep irony whfch he detects 
in these words, wherebv the Almighty holds 
those mighty ones up to derision, an irony of the 
initial judgment of their perverse doings. “ They 
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would not keep their first estate and appointed example is the destruction of Sodom and Gomor- 
habitation, and for this they must now, in virtue rah, of. Jude 7.—T efpovv from rk$pa y to burn te 
of the new poweT exerted against them by the ashes.—K araorpwpy KarkKpcvzv. Dietlein and aL 
Creator, be sadly kept and held fast unto guilt translate: “ He condemned them actually by 
and punishment in the state of sin of which they overthrow;” but we prefer rendering with de 
made deliberate choice.” This is perhaps too Wette, Huther and al.: “He condemned them to 
ingenious. overthrow,” like KoraKpivw Bavarfy Matt. xx. 18; 

Ver. 6. And spared not the old world, Mark x. 83.—K araarpofi?, cf. Gen. xix. 29, LXX.; 
but preserved Noah, the eighth person, a 2 Tim. ii. 14; Jude amplifies, see t. 7.—Tt6- 
herald of righteousness. — The second ex- 6ecypa reQeLK&g == Tzapddtiypa: Jude has delypa^ 
ample, which is not given by Jude, is taken from proof, figure, example, similitude, by which some- 
the fiood. thing is shown, cf. Jas. ▼. 10; Heb. iv. 11; viil 

The old world, the world primeval. Diet- 5; John xiii. 15.— Dietlein strangely accounts for 
lein: “Not absolutely the antediluvian race; it the use of the word by Peter’s preference for 
includes impersonal creation in so far as it sur- The Perfect is very emphatic, being usually em- 
rounded that primordial race and being, as it ployed to denote an action completed, conceived 
were, its body, participated both in its corruption as continuing in its effects, cf. Winer, p. 286. 
and punishment.” — ’Oy&oov No*. As the Apostle Bengel: “It was an irrefragable monument of 
in 1 Peter iii. 20, attaches importance to the God and of the Divine judgment.”—Peter proba- 
small number of the saved, so he does here in the bly alludes here to 8 Maoc. ii. 6. 
case of Noah and his wife, three sons and their Ver. 7. And delivered righteous Lot, 
three wives; cf. on this use of the ordinal, Winer, etc. — Karairovohfievov, cf. Acts vii. 24, turraxovto 
p. 268. “The eight souls are contrasted with the to wear down or tire out, to oppress, to harass 
most numerous world of the ungodly.” — Bengel. beyond bearing (Alf.). Connect with virbr^g— 
Among the Patriarchs Noah is the tenth. There dvcurrpo<^g. Others join ford with ip}Aaaro y ren- 
is here consequently no room for a prophetico- dering “ out of the power of the bad conversation, 
symbolical reference. The allusion is plainly to under the influence of which he had been left,” 
the small number of the saved at all times, cf. Winer, p. 886. — ’Ev aoelydg. avaorpotf, cf. 1 
^Wordsworth: “ Seven is the number of oomple- Peter i. 17.— 'Aftea/iog from deopdg, a lawless, 
tion and rest, the Sabbatical number: and in abandoned man, an antinomian; Bengel: “One 
Enoch—the eeventh from Adam— who walked with who sins against nature;” Gerhard: “One who 
God, and did not die, but was translated from the cares neither for right nor law.” Only here and 
turmoil of this world to a heavenly rest, and taken ch. iii. 17. 

up to God, there appears to be a figurative ad- Vie. 8. Por seeing and hearing the righ- 
umbration' of the Sabbath of heavenly rest, which teous man, etc.—Parenthetical explanation of 
remaineth to. the people of God, Heb. iv. 9.” KaTanovovpevov. Instead of the lawless torment- 
Wordsworth has this note with reference to Jude, ing his soul, it was he, the righteous man, who 
▼. 14: “Enoch , the eeventh from Adam,” and tormented his righteous soul. —Bteupan nal d*oj 
thinks that Peter not only calls attention to the belong to kpaadvi^ev. Wherever he turned and 
fact that Noah was saved with Beven others, but saw and heard, his soul was distressed at the 
that it places him as it were at the highest point wickedness that surrounded him. The sense 
of the climax.—M.] here is similar to John xi. 88, where it is said of 

Herald, preacher of righteousness.— He Jesus that He irdpa^ev iayrdv. Dietlein: “Pain 
stood up against the world, denounced its un- on ® ,s owrn an< I ft t sin in general must not 
righteousness and corruption, and exhorted it to °uiy h® f®R» but it must be a pain effected by the 
repentance and conversion. HiaKoabvrj. Huther: 80U ^ itself by reason of its turning to God.”— 

“ Here not=righteousness of faith, but in the Old Karairovob/uvov denotes the passive side of the 
Testament sense=piety exhibited in obedience P a * n * Bede connects SUaiog with fikkpfMTi xdl \ 
to the will of God.” [Alford: The fact that <W, and renders, “righteous because he did not 
Noah was thus a preacher of (moral) righteous- ? uffer himself to be seduced by seeing and hear- 
ness to the depravity of his age, is found alluded iug.” * Avdpotg Ipyoig denotes the object of his 
to in Joseph. Antig., I., 8. 1,—'0 N<feof rolg distress. 

nparrouhoig inf avr ljv dvoxepaivuv teal rolg fiovTieb- Ver. 9. The Lora knoweth, etc. The 
paoiv arjdcjg hreidev M rd Kpelrrov avrovg rr/v apodosis is expressed in terms which apply the 

didvoiav Kal rag irpdi-etg perafopeiv. Bereschith preceding examples not only to the lawless, but 

Rabba, XXX., G, in Wetstein: generationu al *o to the pious.—OMe. Knowledge a- 1 power 

diluvii, id est y Noachue.” —M.] combined. Kvptog , God the Father, according to 

Bringing the flood upon the world of 4.— evoe^elg, those who like Noah and Lot walk 

the ungodly. —KaraKkwjpdv from KaTaKlvfa, the * n iu the living God. 
deluge, confluence of the seas, cf. ch. iii. 6. Out of temptation, cf. 1 Peter i. 6; iv. 12; 

Matt vi. 13; xxvi. 41; Luke viii. 13; Acts xx. 
Gen. vi. 17.—’E ndgag, that which here is 19; 1 Cor. x. 13; 1 Tim. vi. 9; Heb. iii. 8; Jas. 

_ , . i. 2; Rev. iii. 10.— To deliver (rescue,) cf. Jer. 

referred to the operation of God, is described in XX xix. 11. 18; xlv. 6: Ex. xviii. 10.— Kohatope- 
ch. ii. 1, as the guilt of man. The two should vovg rijpeiv .— Some take koA. as Future, bat Winer 
go together. [Human depravity the cause of remarks that this is unnecessary, because the 
Divine punishment.—M.] idea 0 f the Future is already implied in njpdv dg 

Ver. 6. And burning to ashes the cities tptpav; and the Present seems to have been 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, etc.—The third chosen intentionally in order to show that their 
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punishment has already began before the last 
judgment, cf. t. 4. 

Via. 10. But chiefly those who go after 

the flesh. —Jude t. 7/applies to the oities of the 
plain that which here is affirmed of the false 
teachers, Yis., “Ildtaf .... imoppehaemm nal 
krtXBdvotu bxUro aaptcbg hkpa$. Then in r. 8 it is 
said of the false teaohers, that “likewise these 
.... defile the flesh.” The comparison of the 
two passages will show that Jude amplifies and 
explains more fully than is the case in our pas¬ 
sage. Stier interprets kniropvtOetv with reference 
to the next following expression, as exce ss of de¬ 
bauchery, to commit fornication oat of all rule 
and order, beyond the limits of nature .—’(hrfou 
oapude hipag, besides the horrors of sensuality, 
mentioned in Gen. xix. 6, and Rom. i. 27, refers 
evidently to the terrible sins of Sodom, which are 
•numerated in Ley. xriiL 22-24 among the hor¬ 
rors of the Cana&nite heathen.—Our passage, on 
the other hand, is kept more in general; they 
seek their pasture in the flesh, in all manner of 
sensuality, they go in their infamous lust after 
every flesh. 

In lost of defilement.— *E ir&vplg puurpov, 
not as Dietlein contends, “in lust, which is de¬ 
filement,” nor like Huther, “in lust after impure, 
polluting enjoyment,” for where does ptaopdf sig¬ 
nify “polluting enjoyment!” It denotes defile¬ 
ment, stain, intercourse; connect it with the lust 
of concupisoence, 1 Thess. iv. 6; cf. Rom. i. 
24-27; Eph. iv. 18,19. M tacpdc also peculiar to 
Peter, and found only here in the New Testament. 
The description of these erroneous teachers re¬ 
minds ns of the Balaamites and NioolaitaneB in 
Rev. ii. 14. 15. 20. 24, in whom we recognize a 
stem of the fourfold Gnosticism of the second cen¬ 
tury. The circnmstanoe that Peter now passes 
from the Future fuovnw, v. 1, to the Present, 
must not be turned with de Wette into a reason 
for suspecting the genuineness of this Epistle. 
It may be accounted for in part by the Apostle’B 
prophetically exalted frame of mind, for his fiery 
language shows him throughout as a fep6pevog 
4*6 mebparos dytov (cf. ch. i. 21,) and in part by 
the fact that the beginnings of those melancholy 
phenomena were already stirring. A forger of 
that capacity, which the Epistle presupposes, 
wonld have consistently adhered to the position 
he had taken at y. 1. 

And despise lordship. —The first mark of 
those false teachers was the denial of Christ, ch. 
ii. 1; the second, covetousness, v. 8; the third, 
unbridled sensuality, ch. ii. 10; the last, arrogant 
despising of lordship. K vpi&nrrog Karatppovovvrag. 
Jude 8 has Kvptbrqra aOerovot, which goes further 
than nara^p., and is its consequence. K vpi6rrrra 
should be taken in a general sense; every and 
any lordship, whatever shall be and shall be 
called Lord, all Divine and human authority. 
So Stier. The word must not be limited to the 
dignity of Christ’s lordship, because that had al¬ 
ready been referred to v. 1. Dietlein applies it 
to Divine and superhuman powers, cf. Eph. i. 
21; Col. i. 16; ii. 18; Calvin, to earthly govern¬ 
ments; Huther understands it of the Divine 
Being, because all power and authority repose in 
It; while with reference to the book of Enoch 
be explains ddgat of the halo of glory surrounding 
the Being of God. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. J7e must not believe that those false teachers 
passed theoretically from the denial of Christ’s 
redeeming grace and lordship to their moral 
libertinism and sensual enormities; the usual psy¬ 
chological course is rather that the heart is first 
corrupted, that the will is sold to Bin, and that 
then the understanding becomes darkened. 

2. The account of the angels given in v. 4 falls 
in with what the Bible teaches concerning angels 
in general, and must not excite in us the suspi¬ 
cion that it is apocryphal. It is doubtless found¬ 
ed on special revelations. 

8. It is remarkable that anti-Christian phe¬ 
nomena, similar to those which threatened to 
overthrow the foundation of the Church in the 
beginning, spring up in bur time. Stier refers 
more particularly to the rapidly spreading, fear- 
fhl doctrines of the liberty of the flesh, and to 
the sins darkly skulking among the ungodly men 
of our time, especially to self-abuse. 

4. [The principal heresies which sprung up in 
the Apostolical age, and developed themselves be¬ 
fore the close of the first century, were: 

1. Simonianism, or the opinions held by follow¬ 
ers of Simon Magas, who taught that the three 
Persons of the Trinity were only three revela¬ 
tions of the same Person, and that Simon was 
the great power which emanated from the invis¬ 
ible God. Neander thinks it possible that the 
words of which Simon made use are contained 
in the apocryphal writings of the Simonians; 
see Jerome’s Comm, on Matih ., 24: “J Egosumser- 
mo Dei (<5 Adyof), ego sum speciosus, ego paracletus.** 

2. Doceiism, or the doctrine of tie Docet®, 
who denied the reality of the human body of 
Christ, of His crucifixion, resurrection and as¬ 
cent to heaven. 

8. The doctrine of the Nicolaitans , who were 
noted for their licentiousnesses. 

4. Ebionism, or the heresy of the Ebionites, who 
denied the Divinity of Christ, and maintained 
that He was a mere man, descended from Joseph 
and Mary. 

6. The doctrine of the Cerinthtans, who sepa¬ 
rated Jesus from Christ , and asserted that Christ 
descended from the Father into the person of Je¬ 
sus at His baptism, in the form of a dove, 
preached daring His ministry and worked mir¬ 
acles, that at the end of His ministry Christ flew 
away from Jesus, and did not suffer death , and 
that only the man Jesus was crucified. 

These all “ denied the Lord that bought them .**— 
M.l 

6. [The following note of Wordsworth on 
evil angels embodies much valuable information. 
He says: This passage and the parallel in St. 
Jude 6, are two important texts on the present 
condition and future destiny of evil angels , and, con¬ 
sequently, of those persons who 'yield to their 
solicitations (cf. Matt xxv. 41); these two texts 
declared: 

1. That some angels sinned, and, as a penalty 
for their sin, were cast out of their original hab¬ 
itation; and, 

2. That they have been committed in custody 
to chains of darkness} and that they are now being 
kept in them, and they there endure some pun¬ 
ishment. 
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8. That they there remain eyen to the end of 
the world, and are reserved there for the judgment 
of ike great day . 

This appears also from the language of the 
devils themselves to Christ: “Art thou come to 
torment us before the season (tcaipov) of judg¬ 
ment?” See Matt. viii. 29; Lke. viii. 81. 

It is also evident from our Lord's words, de¬ 
scribing the transactions of the great day. He 
there pre-announces that He will then say to 
them on thp left hand, “Depart from Me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, that hath been pre¬ 
pared for the devil and his angels.” They are, 
therefore, not yet cast into it 

It is also further apparent from the Apocalypse, 
revealing the casting of the devil into the lake of 
firej as an event which has not taken place, but is 
yet future ,, Rev. xx. 10. 

4. Comparing also these texts with other por¬ 
tions of Holy Scripture (1 Pet. v. 8), where the 
devil is compared to a roaring lion walking about, 
seeking whom he may devour; and (Rev. xx. 7), j 
where Satan is described as loosed; and with the 
clear assertions of the Apostolic writings, de¬ 
scribing his present liberty, energy, and influ¬ 
ence, and designating him as “the prince of the 
power of the air” ( aipoc , not aidipos, Eph. ii. 2), 
and as “the god of this world” (2 Cor. iv. 4), 
we must conolude, that the chains of darkness , of 
which the Apostles St. Peter and St. Jude speak, 
and to which Satan and his associates are now 
confined, and in which they will be kept even till 
the day of judgment, are of such power as to re¬ 
strain them from ever recovering their place in 
the regions of light; but not sucn as to prevent 
them from exercising great power over those per¬ 
sons in the lower world who allow themselves “to 
be taken captive by them at their wilL” See 
Wordsw. on Eph. ii. 2, and Rev. xx. 1-8. 

The book of Enoch in like manner describes the 
evil angels as chained under the earth, till the 
day of judgment, when they will be cast into the 
lake of fire. See there ch. v. 16; x. 6; xiv. 4; 
xxi. 6; xxii. 4. Huther, p. 205. Cf., also, the 
Catena here, p. 91, where we read, that “at the 
end of the world, Christ will condemn to severer 
punishment those evil angels whom He has al¬ 
ready shut up (in the abyss), and this He will do 
by casting them into everlasting fire.” And Bede 
says here: “The apostate angels are yet to be 
condemned to the penalties of the final judgment; 
for although they have already received the neth¬ 
er regions of the murky air as a prison house, 
which, when compared with the bright glories of 
heaven, where they once dwelt, may be called an 
inferno, yet there is a deeper gulf below, which 
awaits them.” 

Accordingly, Jerome (in Eph. vi.) delivers it 
as the opinion of all the doctors of the Church, 
that “the devils have now their abode in the 
space between heaven and earth.’* And Augus¬ 
tine (de Civ., Dei, 8, 22) says, “that the devils 
dwell in this nether air, and being cast down 
from heaven for their sin, they are here pre-con- 
demned tvs in a prison, suitable to their sin.** 
And it is asserted as an article of the Catholic 
faith by Irenseus (1, 2), that “Jesus Christ will 
come again hereafter, to raise all bodies, and to 
judge all men, and to cast the rebel angels into 
everlasting fire.** Justin Martyr, Origen, in 


Numb., cap. 22, Irenseus (5, 26), and Eusebios 
(4, 17), were of opinion “that the devils never 
openly blasphemed God before the publication of 
the Gospel, because they did not know till then 
what their futurh punishment would be,*’ which 
opinion, whether true or no, shows that those an¬ 
cient writers did not imagine that the devil has, 
as yet, been cast into hell. See the discourse of 
Joseph Mede; Works, p. 25, Disc. 5.—M.] 

6. [The Gnostic teachers, says Wordsworth, 
despised and annulled Kvpibnrro, or lordship, in 
various ways: 

1. With regard to Ood the Father, the K bptot 
Kvplu, Lord or Lords. Tillemont (2, pp. 17, 
28),.“all who took the name of Gnostics distin¬ 
guished the Creator of the world from the God 
who reveals Himself by His Son; thus they made 
two gods,” i. e., they despised lordship by their 
dualism. 

2. With regard to the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Ebionites, as we have seen above, regarded Jesus 
as a mere man; the Cerinthians separated Jesus 
from Christ, and denied the Passion and Resur¬ 
rection of Jesus Christ, by which He had ac¬ 
quired universal lordship over the Churoh and the 
world; they also invoked other mediators in 
place of Christ They denied the Lord that 
bought them, and would not call Him Lord (Iren. 
1 , 1 .). 

8. With regard to earthly rules, by affirming 
themselves to be free to do all things, and to be 
exempt from all civil restraints. See more in 
Wordsworth, from whom this note is taken in a 
condensed form.—M.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The history of the Divine judgments an ear¬ 
nest monitor for all times.—The great comfort of 
the doctrine of universal redemption.—It is not 
enough that we teach sound doctrine, we must 
also denounce false teachers.—The rise of false 
teachers among the people of God is a historical 
necessity, 1 Cor. xL 19; Matt. vii. 16.—In how 
many different ways may Christ be denied?— 
Which is the greatest gain? 

Chrysostom: —“We admire Abraham, Lot and 
Moses, because they shone like bright stars in 
the darkness of night, because they were as roses 
among thorns, and as sheep among countless 
wolves.” 

The pious are distressed at the wickedness of 
the godless, 1. because it sullies the glory of God; 
2. because it shows that they are tyrannised by 
Satan; 8. because it conduces to their condem¬ 
nation. 

Gerhard: — “The pious are not preserved 
from every distress and affliction, but they are 
rescued from them, so that the help of God is so 
much the more manifest. Thus it fared with 
Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, David, Daniel and the 
three men in the furnace.** 

Starke: —Try the spirits whether they are of 
God, 1 Jno. iv. 1. Although they wear a rough 
garment (Zech. xiii. 4), ye shall know them by 
their fruits, and shall not take up with their party. 
—God has no pleasure in the destruction of the 
wicked, Ex. xxxiii. 11.—No wonder that the 
many take the broad way that leadeth to con¬ 
demnation, because they find in it so many things 
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which are agreeable to the flesh.—A false and 
godless teacher is apt to have more followers than 
a tree and godly teacher, bat his condemnation 
also will be so much the greater, because he 
draws many people into his own destruction, 
Acts v. 86. 87.—To delay is not to annul [Ger¬ 
man proverb: Aufgeachoben ist nicht aufgehoben. 
—M.j, God is long-suffering; He forbears 
long, but His punishment is terrible. 0 ! man, 
may His long-suffering lead thee to repentance, 
Rom. it 4.—The devils are condemned, but their 
full judgment, without any hope of redemption, 
is yet future , Matt. viii. 29.—Let us walk in the 
light, if we would escape the darkness of hell, 1 
Jno. i. 7.—God has His elect and pious ones 
among the great multitude of the ungodly, whom 
He can and will miraculously preserve from uni¬ 
versal punishment, Mah iii. 17.—No country is 
so fertile, no oity so beautiful, glorious and rich, 
but that they may be laid waste and destroyed, 
if their sins multiply.—God has many ways of 
saving His people: one way is His preserving 
them from communion with evil, and His 
strengthening them spiritually to endure evil 
with patience, 2 Cor. i. 6.—Should not the sin¬ 
cere servants of God be pained and grieved, if 
their teaching, prayers and exhortations notwith¬ 
standing, it fares ill with their congregations f 
Woe to you, over whom they sigh I their sighs 


will rest heavily on you, Jer. xiii. 17.—The suf¬ 
ferings of believers are only temporal; their re¬ 
demption is at the door, 2 Cor. i. 9. 10. If not 
before,, a happy death is sure to bring perfect re¬ 
demption, Ps. lxxiii. 17. 19.—As there are de¬ 
grees among believers, and as some excel others 
in spiritual gifts, and as they will be distin¬ 
guished in glory, so there is also a difference in 
point of sin and punishment among the ungodly. 
Some excel others in wickedness; so the punish¬ 
ment of some will excel that of others, Heb. x. 29. 

Lisco:—The enemies of the cituens of the 
kingdom. 

Boos:—If the kingdom of God cometh .with 
power, the power of darkness is also astir. 
False teachers should stir up and incite the 
children of light diligently to search for the 
truth, and instantly and believingly to pray God 
for more enlightenment. 

[Vbb. 4. Critici Sacr . The*., 2, 789, “De malo- 
rum angdorum Taprapfoei.” 

Vbb. 9. South, Three sermons. Works, vol. 6, 
pp. 121, 169, 209. 

1. Deliverance from temptation, the privilege 
of the righteous. 

2. Cause of the deliverance of the pious out 
of temptation. 

8. Deliverance from temptation, why to be re¬ 
puted a great mercy.—M.] 


CHAPTER II. 106-22. 

Axutsd Further description of the false teachers; their radical corruptness and daring soofflng; their perilous state. 

106 Presumptuous are they, self-willed, they are not afraid to speak evil of dignities. 1 

11 Whereas angels, which are greater in power and might, bring not railing accusation 

12 against them before the Lord. 8 But these, 8 as natural brute beasts 4 made 6 to be 
taken and destroyed, speak evil of the things that they understand not; 6 and shall 

13 utterly perish 7 in their own corruption: And shall receive 8 the reward of unright¬ 
eousness, as they that count it pleasure to riot 9 in the day-time. Spots they are and 
blemishes, sporting themselves with their own deceivings 10 while they feast with you; 11 

14 Having eyes full of adultery, 18 and that cannot cease from sin; 18 beguiling unstable 

15 souls: a heart they have exercised with covetous practices ; 14 cursed children: 16 Which 
have forsaken the 16 right way, and are gone astray, following the way of Balaam the 

16 san of Bosor, 17 who loved the wages of unrighteousness; But was rebuked for his ini¬ 
quity : the dumb ass speaking with man’s 18 voice forbade the madness of the prophet. 

17 These are wells without water, clouds 19 that are carried with a tempest; to whom the 

18 mist of darkness is reserved for ever. 99 For when they speak great swelling words 
of vanity, they allure through the lusts of the flesh, through much wantonness, those 

19 that were clean" escaped from them who live in error. While they promise them 
liberty, they themselves are the servants of corruption: for of whom a man is ovcr- 

20 come, of the same 88 is he brought in bondage. For if after they have escaped the 
pollutions of the world through the knowledge of the Lord" and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, they are again entangled therein, and overcome, the latter end is worse with 

21 them than the beginning. For it had been better 84 for them not to have known the 
way of righteousness, than, after they have known it, to turn from" the holy com- 

22 mandment delivered unto them. But" it is happened unto them according to the 
true proverb, The dog is turned to his own vomit again; and, The sow that was 
washed to her wallowing in the mire. 
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. [ i German: “The fool-hardy, haughty onee—tremble not to apeak ertl of glories.” 

Translate: “ Darera, aelf-willed,—they tremble not while railing at glories.”— 1C.] 

, [ * German: “ Whereas angels, although greater in strength and might, do not bear their judgment of lad¬ 
ing (t. the sentence passed on their railing) which is given against them before (—by) too Lord.”-M 1 
wap A kv pi ip cancelled by Lachmann and Tischendorf. 

. * Cod. Bin. reads avroi for o$rot^>M.l 
’ * aAoy« irrational animals.—M.J 

’ • Y«y vo,E©c. A*,Sin; ycycrvq ro, A 1 . B. C., Theile.—M.] 

’•ayroovrrsv fi\a<r^npov a ip, Cod. Sin.—.M.l 

‘ T Bee., 8im,C*,al n ssraflap^eorrai; xat ^fapifeorrsi, A.B 1 , al., Thefle, Alford. 

Translate: “ But these, as irrational animals, born naturally for capture and destruction, foafcfag erfl 
of things which they know not, shall even perish in their corruption.”—M.] 


So Lachmann, as in Jude 12. But it is more probable that a transcriber changed Aw At at vinto Ay Cvstt, 
than the reverse, AwArattls sustained by A. C. G. K., al. avrwr also, which Is critically estab¬ 
lished, favours only avarait and not ayirait, as has been pointed out by Gerhard and de Wetta 
[U Translate: “ Receiving, as they shall (AIf.), the reward of nnrighteonsnese. Deeming revelling is tbs 
daytime their highest (so German) pleasure, they are foil of (German) spots and disgrace, revellisg is 


Terse 16. 
Verse 17. 


daytime their highest (so German) pleasure, they are foil of (German) spots and disgrace, revellisg is 
their deceits, while they feast with you.”—M.] 

R* Am Cod. Sin.—M.] 

[ u AmarawAa-r ovc, A. B. d>arcvaiivrov,Cod. Colbert.— Afiapriai v, Cod. 8tn.—•M.l 
14 vA « 0 Kf|iac, A. B. C., Sin., al., Lacb., Tisch. [»Acor«£taif, Rec., Theile, aL—M.J Hutherdtssex¬ 
amples from the Classics for the constr. with Genitive. 

P* Translate: “ Having eyes foil of an adulteress, and that cannot be made to cease from sin; luring un¬ 
stable souls, having a heart practised in covetousness (Germ., selfishness), children of malediction.”—!.] 
*• r % v before c v $ « t a v omitted by [A. B. C. K. L.J Griesb. f Alf.J al. 

P T Tor po<r6p, B 4 fiitioptrop , 8in.—6? omitted by B.—M.] 

Tu Cod.Sin. omits 4 p before avtpmmov. —M.l 

P*«al ifii'x A«t, A. B. C., Sin., al., Griesb^ Tisch. AIL—M.] 6 /i c x A «t from Ajalgae, mWs,vaposn. 
[v«^Aac, Rec., L., Theile.—M.l 

[*> Ecv aiwraomitted by B.—M.J Lachm., Tischend^ it may have been inserted from Jude, [but fond 


[*> Bi« a imp a omitted by B.—M.J Lachm., Tischend^ it may have been inserted from Jude, [but fond 
in Rec., A. C. L^ al; and retained in German version.—M.J 
n Rec. with A. al. reads bkiym*. Griesbach on good authority 6rr»?, which appears to be the won 
difficult reading. [Cod.Sin^rov 6 vrmt (* • roi? bkiyms) A vo£c vy. — M. ] Lach^ Tisch^ aL prv- 
fer Awotivyovras, being on the point of escaping. 

[Translate: “ Speaking great swelling words of vanity, they entioe in lusts by llcentionisnew of the Utah 
those who were only just escaping (Germ., who were in truth escaping) from than who live in etrar.° 

[** Cod. sin. omits x«l alter rod vy.—M.J 

f® Insert ij pmv after xvp lev, Cod. Sim, A. C.L^al.—M.l 

[•* wplca or for aptlrr op, Cod. Sin. npolwop, A. —M.l 

[*ctf rA bwivm Apawap^at Aub t$t, Cod. 8in.] c»f ra bwivm vrovrp/fat aw6, Lech- 
mann. [d 7T (<rxpi fat is rye, K. L., Theile, al.; 6IT Oarpdtp ai ix rqt, B. C., Alford, ah—M.J 
P* Omit 6 4 after <rvpfi4fin*tp, A. B M Cod. Sin.—M.l Lachm., Tischend^ it seems to be a later addition. 
[Rec., 0. K. I*, Theile, al. Insert it.—M.J 


Lachm., Tischend^ it may have been inserted from Jude, [but fond 


Verne 10. 
Verse 20. 
Verse 21. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vv. 10A 11. Darers, aelf - willed, etc.— 
rohfarraL —Here begins a new section. Peter an¬ 
ticipates the future here, as well as in the first 
Epistle. Before his prophetic eye, the false 
teachers, who were afterwards to arise, appear 
as already present. This word, peculiar to Pe¬ 
ter, denotes bold, daring, audacious, or insolent 
men. [The word occurs only here, but is found 
in Joseph., B. 111., 10, 12, and Thucid., I., 70; in 
the latter passage, the Corinthians describe the 
Athenians as nal irapa dvvafuv ToXfiyrai, k al irapii 
yvCifirjv KivdwevTol. —M.] 

AW66etc from airrdg and a6£a>, self-willed, pre¬ 
sumptuous persons, Tit. L 7.—B Xaa<pvfiovvTes, on 
the Participle, see Winer, pp. 857-872.— &6gac, 
not: glorious attributes of God, but angelio pow¬ 
ers, majesties, as is evident from the next verse and 
the Epistle of Jude. The reference is doubtless 
to the angels su bounding the throne of the Most 
High, cf. Eph. i. 21; Col. i. 16. 

[Wordsworth:—What are ddfaf or glories here? 
Doubtless the word ddga is chosen, as the word 
fcvpedrtc before, for its large and general import. 
It signifies,— 

1. The fieyahoirpcirifc 66%a, the excellent glory , 
the Divine Shechina of the Godhead itself, i. 17. 

2. The glory of the Incarnate Wordy Jno. i. 14; 
James ii. 1. 

8. The glory of the Holy Ghost. 

The false teachers blasphemed the glory of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, by disparaging the 
Creator and Redeemer, and by ascribing the work 


of the Divine Sanctifier to their own magical 
arts, and by calumniating the prophecies of Holy 
Scripture, given by His inspiration. 

4. They denied the resurrection of the flesh, and 
thus they derogated from the future glories cf 
Christ, when He “will come in His glory (Matt, 
xxv. 81) and in the glory of His Father” (Matt 
xvi. 27), and when “ He will be glorified in His 
saints” (2 Thess. i. 10); and in “their glorious 
bodies, fashioned to be like unto His glorious 
body,” Phil.iii. 21. See 1 Pet i. 11, the only 
other passage in N. T., beside Jnde 8, where Aifo 
is found in the Plural, as here. 

6. They spake evil of the glory of the holy an¬ 
gels. The Simonians represented them as the 
offspring of Simon Magus, who “was glorified 
by many as God.” See Catena here, p. 98, where 
it is truly said, “Peter here refers to the Simo¬ 
nians, who blended licentiousness with ungodli¬ 
ness,” and they traduced the holy angels as reb¬ 
els against God; See Iren., I., 23, 1. And the 
successor of Simon Magus, Menander, called 
himself the Saviour, and affirmed that he could 
impart knowledge greater than that of the an¬ 
gels, Iren., I., 28, 5. 

6. They spake evil of earthly dignities, which 
are images and glories of God’s majesty (Bom. 
xiii. 1-3), and are even called gods (Ps. lxxxii 
6), as man himself is, in his headship over wo¬ 
man, 1 Cor. xi. 7. 

7. They spake evil of the glories of the natural 
world (1 Cor. xv. 40), ascribing their creation 
to the operation of the Demiurge hostile to the 
Supreme God.— M.] 
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Dietlein applies it both to the Divine dignity 
of Christ and to the angels, and afterwards adds 
that even Satan is included among the glories 
that are evil spoken of. Stier, with most modern 
commentators, explains: “The angels, although 
greater in strength and might, do not pass before 
the Lord a railing sentence on the majesties; they 
know and perhaps announce the judgment, but 
leave it in humility to the one Lord, aware that 
they, as well as the evil powers, are before His 
face; any other word of self-willed ajmse ap¬ 
pears to them as a railing of those who are as 
yet spared the executive judgment, and really 
as a railing of the power and long-suffering 
of God, and therefore they abstain therefrom.” 
He agrees with Gerlach, who says: “Even 
if the Lord in His own presence charges them 
with the execution of the (preliminary) sen¬ 
tence on such high (evil) spirits, they do not ut¬ 
ter it in the form of self-willed railing.” But 
this interpretation is not without grave objec¬ 
tions. 1. Adgai are made to denote angelic and 
demoniac powers; since, according to this view, 
arr’ avrCrv is referred to evil spirits, logical con¬ 
sistency requires that 66§ag also be referred to 
them. But is it probable that these are called 
dtfftu, glories ? This reminds one of lucus a non 
Ivendo. The railing is to consist in saying that 
they are only phantoms And superstitious ideas. 
This would be denial, not railing. 2. The refer¬ 
ence in v. 4, with which our passage is connected, 
being to evil angels, it would be very surprising 
to have in v. 11 an abrupt reference to good an¬ 
gels. The qualifying pei^oveg applies much bet¬ 
tor to evil angels than to good ones, to whom it 
belongs as a matter of course, and its applica¬ 
tion to them would be rather weak. Moreover, 
hyyiKoi here answer to the ro^pyral of the pre¬ 
ceding verse, and we have, therefore, to assume 
a similar disposition in these. 8. Qkpecv tcpioiv, v. 
11, is said to mean “to pass a sentence”; but it 
will be difficult to verify this rendering, although 
hqtpetv is used in the Epistle of Jude, 4. But 
would that be a railing judgment, a railing de¬ 
cision in the same sense, in which the false 
teachers pass it, if the good angels were to give 
a true, although a harsh judgment of the evil 
angels ? For pTuaofyfielv means to defame one, to 
speak evil of one, contrary to the truth. 6. On 
ffymm is evidently related to ov rpipovoi, and this 
relation would be entirely effaced if fipetv were 
rendered to pass (judgment). These reasons 
could be overlooked only because it was thought 
neoessary to expound this passage by the paral¬ 
lel passage in Jude. But this changes the true 
point of view. We must endeavour to explain 
our passage independently of that in Jude, and 
this leads to the result that the angels are evil 
angels, that ftpetv means to bear (Luther), and 
pMofyftov KpictvsspXaofriftiaf Kpiatv , cf. Jude 9, 
the judgment on their railing at God. The sense 
is aa follows: “The wrath of God and the judg¬ 
ment which God passes on them in judgment of 
their railing, aro unbearable to the evil angels, 
who have stronger shoulders than those false 
teachers, how much more then ought these to 
trouble at blaspheming the angelic majesties, cf. 
v. 4.” It is not known to us what those blas- 
phemings were. It is evident from b dig dyvooxx w, 
v. 12, that the reference could not have been to 


terrestrial majesties, governments and princes_ 

'Orov=cum, where, whereas, 1 Cor. iii. 8. — km* 
avrijv=xaff lavTLiv .—Ilapd Kvp'i(f), before the Lord, 
in the face of the Lord, or from the Lord, with 
Him the Judge, cf. Acts xxvi. 8; I Pet. ii. 20; 
Winer, p. 413. De Wette’s remark that the sense 
in our passage is incoherent is superficial and 
unjust. 

Vkr. 12. But these, as irrational animals, 
etc.— ahrya. — Evil angels know and feel the 
wrath of God; those false teachers are inferior 
to them, they are like animals that know nothing 
of a higher world. They are <pvaucd, they belong 
altogether to the sphere of nature; it is as if they 
had no soul and still less a spirit. They are not 
led by reason, but only by their natural appe¬ 
tites, cf. Ps. xlix. 13. 21; cxli. 10. Some take 
for (fnxwc&g. —[Bede here excellently re¬ 
marks that there is a resemblance between these 
false teachers and brute beasts, in that both are 
led by their fleshly appetites to fall into snares and 
destruction. Cf. Bava Mezia , quoted by Wet- 
stein, p. 706: Quidam vitulus, cum ad mactandum 
adduceretur , R. Judam accessit , caputque in ejus 
premium reponens flevit. Sed ille , abi f inquit, in 
kune flnem creatus es .— M.] 

Teyewrifiha .—This is their natural destination, 
for thiB purpose they are created, t. e ., to be 
caught by men, and to be killed for their use. 
E ig aXuotv koI <p6opdv , both to be taken passively, 
not actively.—“ Peter may be supposed to allude 
to their falling as prisoners into the hands of the 
government, and their suffering punishment ac¬ 
cording to human laws.” Boos. *Ev oig ayvoovoi 
fi\ao<pr}povvTEg, attraction for b be/voig & dyvoovoi, 

like 3 “"If!, 2 Sam. xxiii. 9, 3 , Is. viii. 

21, Winer, p. 651. Dietlein sees in h roiroig 
the sphere in which the railing takes place, cf. 1 
Pet. ii. 12. Therein lies the ground of their per¬ 
ishing, that which constitutes their guilt and dis¬ 
tinguishes them from brute'beasts.—’Ev ry $0opg 
< pdapfjaavraL . QOopd is inward, moral corruption 
and the spiritual death to which it leads, cf. ch. 
i. 4. The verb denotes outward destruction and 
future condemnation.—Their outward destruction 
here is still followed by retribution hereafter, 
the reward of their unrighteousness. 

Van. 18. Receiving the reward of un¬ 
righteousness. — Kopwbpevoi, cf. 1 Pet. i. 9. 
The participial sentences which follow must not 
be connected with beXavijfhjaav, which does not 
contain the leading thought of this paragraph, 
but they belong to what precedes and explain the 
unrighteousness of those false teachers, which 
unrighteousness should be taken in a general 
sense ^cf. Lke. xiii. 27; Eom. i. 18). Some of 
these participles are subordinate to the preced¬ 
ing ones, e..y., buxbfitvoi, but most of them are 
coordinate. 

Deeming revelling in the daytime their 
highest pleasure. —'H 6ovi)v j/yobpevoi .— They 
know no other pleasure than rpvtf], rendered by 
the Syriac, delicim, voluptuousness, revelling, 
luxurious living.—T#v b ^pkpy. Oecumenius=a 
naff tfplpavy Lke. xvi. 19, daily. Others=mo- 
mentary, transient well-living, as the day sup¬ 
plies it. So de Wette. Or: spending the day, 
without thinking of the future. So Dietlein 
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But all these renderings are contrary to gram¬ 
matical usage. Gerhard:—the time of this 
present life, which compared with eternity, is 
only as one day. The right sense follows from 
a comparison with i Thess. v. 7: “They that be 
drunken, are drunken in the night.” But these 
are so lost to all sense of shame, that they revel 
at noon-day. We may also cite the case of those 
heroes of drunkenness, who revel all day long, 
Is. v. 22. [The Gnostics were renowned for such 
excesses. Jerome (ado. Lucif ;, p. 68) says, 
tune Nicolaus diu koctuqux nuptias facens ©6- 
seoenas , etc.; and Epiphanius, haer., 25, gives one 
of their maxims, “that a man had no hope of 
everlasting life, kav * $ kcl& kKaorqv yjpfpav 
Aayvevrf .”—M.l 

They are toll of spots and blemishes, 
revelling in their deceits, while they feast 
with you. — XiriXoi, in Jude 12 oiriXdSeg, from 
omX6u, to stain, to soiL Both are identical in 
point of meaning, only the one is an adjective, 
the other a substantive. Stains, spots on gar¬ 
ments, or in the face, moral stain.—Mu/zoc= 
blame, disgrace [disfigurements, causing Bhame. 
Alford.—M], peculiar to Peter. They are peo¬ 
ple full of spots and disgrace, who stain the body 
of Christ and themselves, DeuL xxxii. 6. The 
two words must not be connected with tvrpv$£n>- 
req, as de Wette maintains, but thev stand by 
themselves.— ’EvTpv$£>vreq tv ralq airaraiq airruv, 
they revel in the gain of their deceits. The 
abstr. pro eoncreto. [\A. good sense may be ob¬ 
tained if the reading ay&ncuq, cf. Jude 12, be re¬ 
tained. They called their gatherings aydnai, 
love-feasts , but they were occasions of revelry.— 
If andraiq be retained, the remark of Windisch- 
mann ( Vind. Petr., p. 45) will be found useful: 
“St. Peter would not call these heretical feasts by 
an honourable name (dydnaq), but styles them 
dirdraq, and describes their true character by add¬ 
ing the word kvrpw^jvreq." There is also a sim¬ 
ilar paronomasia or play on the words dndnj and 
aydrnj in 2 These, ii. 10.—M.]— Ivvevuxobpevoi 
from tvwxia, £*«, bxfl and ev, explained by Pol¬ 
lux, of public banquets. 

Ver. 14. Having eye* full of an adulter¬ 
ess, etc.—Dietlein has the curious notion that 
the allusion is to some • female member of a 
bouse into which they had crept, who had already 
become the victim of their seduction. M oixaXi&oq 
is more pregnant than the reading b<p6a?povq 
uearovq fiotxaXiac, which evidently originated with 
later transcribers. Hornejus explains it well: 
“adulteresses dwell, as it were, in their eyes.” 
But this does not yet account for the Singular. 
Respect is probably had to the harlot in Prov. ii. 
16; vi. 24. 'A.Karana{xjToq connected with b^daXpovq: 
full of ungratified lust of sin, insatiable in it. 
Another most pregnant term, peculiar to Peter, 
cf. 1 Pet. iv. 1. Lustfuluees is reflected in their 
eyes. 

Luring unstable souls—children of mal¬ 
ediction. — A eXed^ovreq from StXeap, a bait to 
allure and attract with a bait, as does a fowler to 
catch birds, or a fisherman to catch fish, Jas. i. 
14. [Wordsworth: “A word twice used in this 
Epistle, see v. 18; and a metaphor likely to 
occur to St. Peter, the fisherman of Galilee, to 
whom our Lord said, Matt. xviL 27, fiaXe dyu- 
arpov, east a hook." —M.] 


• *A OTQphcrms, cf. ch. iii 16, a peculiar expres¬ 
sion, explained by Jerome thus: “Souls whioh 
are not yet strong through the love of Christ,” 
and therefore easily turn hither and thither.— 
Yeyvpvaapkvriv, practised, exercised, schooled.— 
I IXeovegtaig, covetousness in its various kinds and 
forms, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 1; 2 Pet. ii. 8, especially also 
the lust of honour and enjoyment. Erasmus in¬ 
terprets it by rapinae .— Children of malediction, 
according to the Hebraism=persons devoted to 
and worthy of the curse, cf. 2 Thes. ii. 8: Ps. 
cix. 17, etc. Calov: “Prom the throat he passes 
to the eyes, the tongue, the heart, and the life.” 

Ver. 15. Having forsaken the right way 
they are gone astray.—Gerhard gives the fol¬ 
lowing connection: “ He illustrates the oovetons* 
ness of the false teachers by the example of 
Balaam, who once, by his love of lucre, suffered 
himself to be beguiled into cursing the people of 
Israel, cf. Jude 11.” Another point of compari¬ 
son, which is not made prominent here, is the 
commingling of the Divine and the worldly, hy¬ 
pocrisy and allurement to harlotry, Numb. xxr. 
1. etc; xxxi. 16; Rev. ii. 14.— T^v evOclav Mtov. 
This is the way of revealed truth, ch. ii. 2; of 
righteousness, ch. ii. 15. It is called sometimes 
the way of the Lord, Gen. xviii. 19; Judg. ii. 
22 ; Acts xviii. 25; the way of peace. Is. lix. 8; 
Rom. iii. 17, the way of wisdom, Prov. iv. 11, 
the way of life, Prov. x. 17; the way of salta¬ 
tion, Actsxvi. 17.— They were consequently per¬ 
sons who at one time had taken the right way, 
but had now backslidden.— II Xavaodai, to go 
astray, to err, take a wrong way, a figure de¬ 
noting the various by-roads into which they get, 
and the uncertainty which attends their aberra¬ 
tion, cf. Matt. xxiv. 5; Jno. vii. 12; 2 Tim. iii. 18. 

Following after the way of Balaam, etc. 

' 'EfaKoXavtH/oavrcq, ch. i. 16; ii. 2; defines 
brXavtfhpav. —Tot; B oodp, the son of Bosor. Hebrew 

ntya.y is changed into a, because some 
grammarians maintain that in the Babylonian 
pronunciation the was a kind of sibilant. X 


and are often interchanged; so Gesenius and 


Ewald.—The wages of unrighteousness.— 
Gerhard: “ The reward which the Moabite am¬ 
bassadors carried in their hands. Numb. xxii. 7, 
are called wages of unrighteousness , because Ba¬ 
laam hoped to receive the money for an unjust 
and wicked work (the cursing of Israel).” 
'Ryd-rnpev, a mild term but suited to the circum¬ 
stances. The sacred narrative does not explicit¬ 
ly refer to the covetousness of Balaam, Numb. iv. 
22; he seemed inclined to shape his course 
wholly according to the will of God; but when 
the second embassy offered him greater gifts and 
honours, he induced the messengers to prolong 
their stay that he finight once more inquire of 
the Lord whether he should go. v. 19. Hi* 
dominant lust is also exhibited in v. 84. [See 
Bp. Butler’s Sermon “Upon the character of 
Balaam.”—M.] 

Ver. 16. But was rebuked for his pecu¬ 
liar iniquity.— w EXey£iv 6t taxev, he received not 
punishment, but a rebuking conviction, as indi¬ 
cated below. . Xlapavop4a=d6ixla. He clearly 
knew that it was the will of God that he should 
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not curse the people: jet he resisted it.— 'Idiag. 
Dietlein: “The perversion of the law peculiar to 
him, and the archetype of the same perversion 
in the false prophets.” Par-fetched.— Huther 
arbitrarily takes it in the sense of airrov. It rather 
denotes that the transgression was peculiar in 
that he transgressed the will of God, Numb. xxii. 
12, while complying with His commandment, 
which gave him up to the counsel of his heart, 
eh. xxii. 20, 86. 

A dumb beast of burden, etc. — 'Ynotvyiov, 
a yoke-beast, a beast of burden, especially an 
ass. Matt xxi. 6, dpww, in antithesis to the 
bnman voice. The antithesis between tyuvov and 
htiptmov <pdry£6ficvov is designed to bring out 
the miraculous character of the incident/ — ’E k6- 
Awre. De Wette says: “It was not the ass that 
forbade him, but the angel, Numb. xxii. 22. etc.” 
But this is not a discrepancy between our passage 
and the Mosaic account, for God made use of that 
dumb animal to prevent his going onward, while 
the angel suffered him afterwards to pass on to 
punishment, as de Wette himself observes. Ger¬ 
hard: “Balaam was able and ought to have 
Been, from so uncommon a miracle, that his way 
was perverse.” In the Epistle of Jude, ▼. 11, 
two additional examples are given, that of Cain 
and that of the company of Kor&h; the reward 
of Balaam being only briefly introduced.—Hapa- 
tpovla, folly, senselessness, madness. It is mad¬ 
ness indeed to fight against God, Ps. cix. 8; Acts 
▼. 89. It is, says Luther, an unequal fight, if old 
pots will fight with rocks; for let it happen as it 
will, the pots will come to grief.—Ilpop^rov. The 
Mosaic account shows that revelations were made 
to him. Numb. xxii. 8. 18. 18. 19; xxiii. 6. 16; 
xxiv. 17. 16; but also that his soul was open to 
influences of the kingdom of darkness, ch. xxiv. 
1. etc.; xxiii. 1. Ambrose, Gregory of Nyssa 
»nd Theodoret infer from the latter passages 
that he was a prophet of the devil. Compare on 
the enigmatical character of Balaam, Kurtz, Oe- 
eckichte dcs alien Bundes, 455 [and Butler’s Ser¬ 
mon on the Character of Balaam .— M.] 

Vkr. 17. These are wells without water.— 
Two figures are now introduced to describe the 
influence of the false teachers upon others. Calov 
sees here a reference to Jer. ii. 18, where God 
compares Himself to a fountain of living waters, 
and the idols, so much run after by the many, to 
broken cisterns, thatcan hold no water. - “ They 
contain no water of wholesome wisdom and liv¬ 
ing consolation.” Oecumenius: “ They have lost 
the water of life.” Augustine: “He calls them 
wells, because they had received the knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, without water, because 
they do not live agreeably to their knowledge.” 
Prov. x. 11 states the contrary. We are espe¬ 
cially reminded of Prov. xxi. 6, the original of 
which refers to scattering mist, to dispersing 
vanity, cf. ch. xiv. 24; Is. xxxv. 7. Umbreit 
suggests the well-known mirage. The thirsty 
traveller in the desert perceives a moving sheen 
which he takes for a stream or a lake, hastens to 
it, but, reaching it, is bitterly disappointed, for 
it all dissolves into empty vapour.— Huss: 
“Where you find a well without water, you find 
dirt and mire. So these contain no water of in¬ 
flowing grace, but the mire of wickedness. No 
wonder, seeing that they hare forsaken the 


fountain of living water.” They are not hallow¬ 
ing, but polluting wells. 

Clouds driven along by a whirlwind.— 
N e^kTuai {mb XaiAairog iXawdjievot. Dietlein incor¬ 
rectly renders fogs, alleging them to be clouds 
with the lateral idea of inward absence of clear¬ 


ness. [If the reading bulxKat be retained, render 
“mists.” See Appar. Crit. Comm, in Catena: ovk 
eiai, diavyelg Cxmep ol ayioi oi bvreg vefkAat, 

TovrkoTL, OK&rovg koX yv6<pov peorol, imb tov 
novrjpov nveiparog eXawdpevoi. —M.] A aiXaip. Ger¬ 
hard produces the .definition of Aristotle, who 
describes it as a violent wind turning upward 
and downward, cf. Mk. iv. 87; Lke. viii. 28; 
LXX. Job xxxviii. 1; Jer. xxv. 82.— ’Ehawbpevat, 
used of ships driven to and fro by strong winds, 
Jas. iii. 4, and of the possessed driven by demons, 
Lke. viii. 29. The parallel passage in Jude 12 
reads: vcftTvai dwdpot (cf. Prov. xxv. 14) {mb 
avkpuv nepKpepdpevai, clouds which promise rain, 
but give none because they are chased away by 
the wind. Jude adds three other figures. Peter’s 
point of comparison is different; with him the 
emphasis rests on Dxibveotiai, which is designed 
to denote the inconsistency, the wavering and 
unquietness of the false teachers. Huther says 
that ve<f>k7uii denotes inward emptiness.—Huss: 
“Clouds driven along by the wind produce a 
tempest and obscure the splendour of the sun, so 
in like manner those false teachers disturb the 
peace of souls and obscure the Sun of righteous¬ 
ness by the darkness of error.” 

For whom the blackness of darkness is 
reserved forever. —Olf 6 £6<por. De Wette ob¬ 
serves that hark peg nTuavr/rai, Jude 12, is here left 
out and that dig 6 £6<pog is inappropriately put 
down ; most unfair, for Peter as well as Jude use 
the figure with reference to the false teachers. 
Dietlein rightly replies that “if Peter had found 
darkpeg Trhavrjraiy which would be even more 
telling in connection with his oig 6 ^6<pog than 
ve<pk?Mij he would hardly have omitted those 
words.” [Add that darkness is predicable of 
clouds driven by the wind as well as of wander¬ 
ing stars; the charge of inappropriateness is 
therefore unfounded. — M.] The relative oig ne¬ 
cessarily belongs to ovtoi , not to wnyai or vefkfau, 
which would require alg. 

Blackness of darkness denotes extreme 
darkness, Matt. viii. 12; xxii. 18; xxv. 80. 

Reserved. —Reverts to the judgment of the 


angels, ch. ii. 4; cf. 1 Pet. i. 4; 2 Pet. iii. 7, 17. 
Stier: “ That blackness of the judgment is re¬ 
served, spared, laid in store for them which is 
due to the darkness of their sin.” A dark life is 
justly punished with darkness, especially because 
of the seduction of so many souls.—Eif ai&va, it 
is reserved for them down to the remotest periods 
in time to eternity, no matter what changes may 
ta£e place with the earth and the world. 

Veb. 18. Speaking great swelling words 
of vanity, they entice, etc.— 'Ynkpoyica from 
bynog y bulk, exceeding bulk, swelling, flguratiyelv, 
pride. Jude 16, has: rb trrdpa airruv Aalei imkp- 
oyica. Luther: “Proud words with nothing to 
back them,” hollow, vain phrases, bombast. 
Want of mind, want of power and emptiness are 
generally concealed * under a hollow sound of 
words.— At\ed{ov(Jtv, see v. 14.—Bengel: “They 
pretend, as if they were lights of the Chnreh, 
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over-great things but these wells, these clouds 
yield nothing.'—’Ev eiritfofucug aapnSg. Gerhard: 
4< These are the bait with which they attract 
others .”—? AaeAyeiaig in apposition with btBviucug. 
We may also translate with Huther: 44 They en¬ 
tice in the lusts of the flesh ( i. e. insnared, in 
them, ruled by them) by licentiousness those, 
etc .”—*Ovrug in truth, in sincerity and not only 
in the mask of hypocrisy [but o71yug=b7uyoVy cf. 
Appar. Crit. seems preferable.—M.]— 'Ano<pvy6v- 
rag suits oTuyog better than bvrog .—Tovf b irTAvy 
avaorpeQoptvovg dependent on drrcxpvydvTag. Huther: 

4 4 Those from whom the deceived persons had 
separated, non-christians, especially the heathen, 
who spend their life in error, h nTAvy.” 

Ver. 19. Promising them liberty, etc.— 
The subject of their great swelling speeches turns 
especially on liberty, that is, on the false liberty 
of living as they pleased, of indulging the flesh 
to the full. Grotius refers to certain Gnostics, 
whom Irenseus reports to have boasted that their 
soul had been liberated from all moral restraints, 
as if Christ had acquired for us the liberty to sin. 
[This was the doctrine of Simon Magus and his 
followers.—M.] A promise similar to Gen. iii. 5; 
cf. 1 Pet. ii. 16; they use liberty as a cloak of 
maliciousness, cf. GaL v. 13. 

Slaves of corruption, ch. i. 4; ii. 12, of 
those sins and vices which end in perdition.— 
H tttjtcui by whom a man is permanently overcome, 
of him he has also become the slave, cf. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 9. He cites martial law ; by whom a man 
is overcome in war, by him also is he enslaved. 
Those- persons are brought by Satan into the 
slavery of sin and death, cf. Jno. viii. 84; 1 Jno. 
iii. 8 ; Rom. vi. 16. 

Ver. 20. For having escaped the pollu¬ 
tions of the world, etc.— The question is, 
which is the subject of this verse ? Huther thinks 
that we must understand the false teachers, be¬ 
cause of the connection of this verse with the 
clause at the end of the preceding verse. Then 
the ydp would refer back to the <p&opa of v. 19. 
But the hypothetical form of this verse is against 
Huther, whereas the false teachers are intro¬ 
duced before as very decided persons, although 
it may be said that the reality is here expressed 
hypothetically, as is so often the case. But since 
bvrug dnofvyforag (v. 18) belongs to the deceived, 
it is better to apply drrfxpvydvreg here with Bengel, 
and al. to the same persons. But then we have 
to supply before v. 20, the sentence: 44 As the 
false teachers are themselves slaves of corrup¬ 
tion, so they make those whom they deceive 
slaves of corruption: for—.” M Ac par a occurs 
here only in the New Testament, but fjuaopdg, v. 
10, stain, pollution. The reference to noxious 
particles floating in the air, called by physi¬ 
cians miasma, is out of the question here, for 
the word was not used in this sense at the time 
the Epistle was written, although, as Gerhard 
shows, those exhalations are an apt figure of 
sin.—’Ev eiuyvtxrei, cf. ch. i. 2. 8. 8; iji. 18. Here 
also it denotes vital knowledge.— f Epir7jaKbrsg. 
Gerhard: “This word is very emphatic; it de¬ 
scribes those who become entangled with snares 
and ropes; 2 Tim. ii. 4 it is used of those who 
are so entangled with the affairs of this life, that 
they are unable to please Him any longer whom 
they stand pledged to serve. The LXX. use it for 


to fall,Prov. xxviii. 18, from animals which 

fall, if they become entangled in snares and 
traps .”—'RrrcjvTaiy they return again into the 
slavery of sin and Satan, from which they had 
been delivered. 

Their last state is worse than the first, 

appears to have been a proverbial mode of speech, 
cf. Luke ix. 26; Matt. xii. 45; xxvii. 64. Gto- 
tius cites a passage in Hermas y ch. iii- 2, which 
evidently has respect to this place: “Quidam 
tamen ex its maculaverunt se si projects sunt de ge- 
nersjusiorum et iterum redierunt ad slatum pristwum, 
atque etiam deteriores quam prius evaserunt.”—ro 
irp&ra is the condition anterior to their conver¬ 
sion; ra laxaroy the state of entire captivity in 
sin and its corruption. The reason being, that 
as there is no standing still in the way of a se¬ 
cure sinner, the power of sin, and with it also the 
guilt and punishment, have become so much the 
greater. 

Ver. 21. For it had been better for them 
not to have known the way of righteous¬ 
ness. —rap does not introduce the proof, but the 
explanation and confirmation of the preceding 
proposition. It were better for them if they had 
no such great guilt. Chrysostom: 4 4 Do not sin 
after forgiveness, suffer thyself not to be woonded 
after thy healing, nor to be stained after grace. 
Think, 0 man, that guilt is greater after forgive¬ 
ness, that the renewed wound is more painful 
after healing, and that the stain is more trouble¬ 
some after grace. He therefore is ungrateful for 
forgiveness who sins again; he is unworthy of 
health who wounds himself anew, and he deserves 
not to be cleansed who stains himself after 
grace.”— T Hv, Imperf. Ind. where we use the Con¬ 
junctive (cf. Winer, p. 827.) [Translate: “For 
it were better,” etc.—M.]— f O 6b ducaioainnjg. Ger¬ 
hard: 44 The doctrine of Christ, of the Gospel, 
which points out the way how to acquire righ¬ 
teousness before God and eternal life.” Cf. v. 2. 

Than having known it, to turn baok, 
etc.— hrcyvovoiv. Supply Ian or f/v. a well known 
attraction. —imorpbpai to turn to something and 
return, cf. Mark xiii. 16; Luke viii. 55; Acts iii 
19. Huther considers imoorphlxu the true read¬ 
ing; de Wette prefers the former. 

From the holy commandment.—’Evro%, 
that part of the fore-mentioned way of righteous¬ 
ness which comprises the doctrine of morals, and 
especially the cardinal commandment of love, 
John xiii. 84; xv. 12; 1 John iih 28. But it may 
also denote the whole of the doctrines of Christ, 
as a commandment that must be believed and 
practised, as we have it in John xii. 49; xv. 10. 
It is called holy on account of its origin, sub¬ 
stance and end, on aooount of its contrast to the 
pollutions of the world, and because it is the 
means of man’s holiness. 

Delivered to them, cf. Jude 8. 

Ver. 22. Bat it is happened to them that 
saying of the true proverb. —Their relapse 
into their old sinfulness is elucidated by two 
similes taken from the animal world, with re¬ 
ference to v. 12.— 6k. The truth of that 
proverb has been fulfilled in them, cf. Matt vii 
6.—n apotfda (from clpog, way) a proverb, wisdom 
by the way, in the street—*K6w, the first pro¬ 
verb with a slight variation is taken from Prov. 
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xxvi. 11. The Participle must not be changed 
into its finite verb, but Seuctikc^ should be taken 
m referring to a case really under observation, 
see Winer, p. 869. 

The dog, etc.—'E typapa from tgepdu, to throw 
out, to vomit—Eif, supply kmarpkyfaaa .—K iTuopcL, 
something rolled, and =Mvfavdj/0pa, a place for 
horses to roll in, the place of wallowing.—B 6p- 
fjopos, dirt, filth, mire. The second proverb is 
not found among Solomon’s; it seems to be taken 
from popular tradition, although parallels are by 
no means wanting. Grotius produces several from 
Aratus and Philo. Similar passages are found 
in the Rabbinical writings. Augustine adds: 
44 See how terrible is that to whioh he compares 
them; for it is a terrible thing: a dog, etc.— 
What wilt thou be in the sight of God?” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Luther and other evangelical teachers show 
that the prophecy of Peter met its fulfilment not 
•nly in the first age of the Church, but especially 
in the papacy. Gerhard, t. g. t mentions the 
written words of Ulric, bishop of Augsburg, 
about A.D. 800: 44 Popes, bishops and clergymen 
rash so passionately into voluptuousness, that 
they perpetrate the most horrible and unnatural 
vices.” Sixtus IV., says Gerhard, was a Sodom¬ 
ite, and granted leave to cardinals with whom he 
was on terms of intimacy, to indulge this vice 
during three summer-months. Paulus Jovinus 
affirms the same atrocity on the part of Leo X. 
Consult, for the fulfilment of the other marks of 
fhlse teachers, Gerhard and Calov on the respec¬ 
tive passages. 

2. Augustine specifies four kinds of destruction 
or death. The first death is the death of the 
soul, if through sinning it beoomes separated 
from God, who is the life of the soul, as the soul 
is the life of the body. The second death is that 
of the body, when it becomes separated from the 
soul. The third is the second death of the soul, 
when, in a state of separation from God and the 
body, it endures punishment. The fourth and 
last death is the death of the whole man, when 
the soul, without God, but with the body, will 
have to suffer eternal punishment. 

8. As Christ has His forerunners and types, so 
has antichrist his. To these belong Balaam in 
particular. “The souls of oracular personages, 
prophets, magicians and enchanters like Balaam 
resemble the strings of a lute, which vibrate in 
unison with kindred notes, and reecho them. 
The tree prophets who were in svmpathy with 
God, caught those notes of sympathy from above, 
but the false and devilish prophets caught them 
from beneath (Ex. vii. 11); those like Balaam 
caught them from both directions without being 
able to identify them until their heart inclined 
more to one or the other.” Richter, Hautbibel .— 
The history and character of Balaam affords us 
important insight into the nature of prophecy. 

4. Spiritual and carnal adultery, says Gerhard, 
go mostly hand-in-hand. The devil is a liar and 
an unclean spirit, John viii. 44; Luke xi. 24, and 
hence incites those whom he holds captive in his 
bonds to the propagation of lies and impure 
lusts. Those strong spirits of the post-Apostolic 
19 


age, who began to stir in the time of Peter, and 
whose rise he foresaw, were wont to indulge in 
such swelling words: 44 Only a small standing 
pool can be polluted by unclean things that are 
poured into it, not so the ocean, which receives 
every thing, because it is conscious of its great¬ 
ness; so little men are overpowered by meats; 
but he that is an ocean in power (k^ovoia) receives 
every thing without being polluted thereby.” So 
says Porphyry. See Neander. 44 We must,” 
(Clement of Alexandria reports them to have 
said) 44 fight lust in the enjoyment of lust, for 
it is no great thing to abstain from lust if it 
has not been tasted, but it is a great thing to in¬ 
dulge lust without being overcome by it.” Those 
false teachers have met their brethren in the re¬ 
storers of the flesh and the Latter Day Saints. 
What sophisms and powerful errors may not be 
brought forth in the last days of the Churoh! 

6. What we read here of extreme darkness, is 
by no means in conflict with those passages whioh 
speak of fiery flames and the lake of fire; for as 
intense heat and intense cold prevail in different 
localities here on earth at one and the same time, 
so the Scripture informs us that there are very 
different localities in the wide extent of the lower 
world. 

6. If those who have truly escaped from the 
pollutions of the world, may again be entangled 
therein, then Holy Scripture teaches that re¬ 
lapsing from the state of grace is possible,-—a 
doctrine denied by the Calvinistic School on un¬ 
tenable grounds. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The great folly of preferring momentary plea¬ 
sure to eternal happiness. Salvation may be 
gained or lost in one moment of time.—“Sin is 
fruitful: it does not end where it begins; the sin 
that succeeds another is usually the punishment 
of that which precedes it, and that which pre¬ 
cedes, mostly the cause of that which follows.” 
Gerhard.—An unfortified mind opens the gate 
and the door to false teachers.—Stability of mind 
is a precious jewel.—Wicked men who fan the 
sparks of carnal lust in others, are able by means 
of such inflaming to do with them what they 
please.—“As soon as the heart is removed from 
trust in God, from glorying in the knowledge of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, so soon all seduotions have 
again free entrance into the same. At first men 
resist for awhile, but by and by their courage 
flags and they are overcome at last.” Rieger.— 
The most wretched slavery is the servioe of sin, 
for sin is the greatest tyrant.—“Those who lead 
a disgraceful and a vicious life, are threatened 
not simply with transient punishment in fire.” 
Augustine.—The great danger of relapse: 1. The 
greater the measure of grace received, the greater 
the punishment, Heb. vi. 4-6; x. 26. 27. 2. Con¬ 
version is increasingly difficult in the case of 
those who have fallen from grace, just as a 
disease is more difficult to cure on its return 
than at its first occurrence.—How does relapse 
take place? » It is usually not sudden, but gra¬ 
dual. Remissness in watching and prayer, in¬ 
difference to the punishment of the Spirit are its 
precursors. The company of pious Christians is 
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exchanged for that of rain worldlings; the read¬ 
ing of entertaining books is substituted for the 
study of the wholesome word of God, and Chris¬ 
tian liberty is enlarged to its utmost limits. If, 
to crown the whole, deceivers step in, the relapse 
is completed.—A relapsed person is more danger¬ 
ous to others, “ because knowing Christianity, 
he is able to hurt it more seriously by cunning 
than another who never knew it.” Koos. 

Stabki :—The deceits of sin and Satan degrade 
many men not only to the level of brutes, but in 
many points below it. 0 hate Ail monsters, ye 
fare worse than dumb brutes. Is. i. 8.—Veb. 18. 
Excellent portraiture of Romish false teachers! 
but the evangelical Church, alas, is not free from 
such shameful blemishes. 0 Lord, heal this 
great hurt, Ps. xii. 2.—The wicked, as he seeks 
rest in sin of every kind, seeks it also in debauch¬ 
ery, but does not find if, although he fancies to find 
it forthwith, fresh lusts evermore disquiet him 
again and urge him to sin, so that he is a verita¬ 
ble slave of sin.—Every human heart is sinful, 
but if it is thoroughly trained and practised in 
sin, it is altogether imbedded in corruption and 
nigh to the curse. 0 accursed man, tremble and 
pray without ceasing: “0 God, create in me a 
ure heart,” and exercise thyself hereafter in god- 
ness, 1 Tim. iv. 7. He that is devoted to covets 
ousness, has already departed from the right 
way, 1 Tim. vi. 10 ; Lke. xii. 16, —Wilt thou and 
canst thou oompel God to prevent thy wickedness 
by miracles ? If thou wilt not suffer His word 
to deter thee from evil. He will allow it, but, 
look, what He will do, Lke. xvi. 80. 81. —Many 
words, little power! Falsehood-mongers are de¬ 
ceivers. The reverse is equally true. Happy 
the cities and countries which have teachers after 


the pattern of Paul, 2 Cor. iL 17; iv. 2.—None 
wants to be a servant, none a slave of the fiend, 
but all sinners are the slaves of their lusts, of 
their belly, of their flesh and of the worst enemy 
of their temporal and eternal happiness, Jno. viii. 
84.—Mark the deceit of the devU and of sin; 
they show thee not fire and sword, the .gallows 
and the wheel, but portray only that which 
pleases and attracts; yet if thou sufferest thy¬ 
self to be entangled and caught, all those things 
will follow, and damnation at the last, Heb. iii. 18. 
Fearful to hear, but true; relapses are danger¬ 
ous and finally incurable, Heb. x. 26. 27.—Let 
him that standeth take heed lest he fall, 1 Cor. 
x. 12.—0 man, thou makest so much of outward 
cleanliness in dress, in ornament and beautify¬ 
ing, but in the natural state of thy soul thou art 
like unclean dogs and sows. Remember that in 
proportion as thy soul is more noble than thy 
body, so Bhouldest thou the rather provide for her 
cleansing and beautifying. 

Li8Co:—The fearfhl relapse into sin.—The 
fearful end of the enemies of the Kingdom. 

[Vxb. 12. Dwight : Punishment of the Wicked, 
its Nature . Theol. V., 470. 

Veb. 6. Lightfoot: The Way of Balaam. 
Works, VII., 78. 

Veb. 19. Blaib, H.r On the Slavery of Vice. 
Serm. IV., 201. 

Collteb, W. B.: Christianity compared with 
Deism. On Scripture Comparison. 

Veb. 20. Smalbidob, Bp. : The Danger of Re¬ 
lapsing. Sermons, 647. 

Vv. 20. 21. Simeon, C.: Apostates m a Worse 
State than Ever. Works, XX., 888. 

* Tholuck, A.: Light from the Cross , p. 41. 
M.] 


CHAPTER HL 1-9. 

Analysis :—Reference to the long-predictod rise of •coffer*, and refutation of their unbelief. 

1 This second epistle, beloved, I now write unto you; in both which I stir up your 

2 pure minds by way of remembrance: That ye may be mindful of the words which 
were spoken before by the holy prophets, and of the commandment of us 1 the apostles 

8 of the Lord and Saviour: Knowing this first, that there shall come in the last days* 

4 scoffers,* walking after 4 their own lusts, And saying, Where is the promise of his com¬ 
ing? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were* from the 

5 beginning of the creation. For this they willingly are ignorant of, that by the word 
of God the heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of the water and in the 

6 water: 6 Whereby the world that then was, being overflowed with water, perished: 

7 But the heavens and the earth which are now, by the same word* jure kept in store, 

8 reserved unto fire against the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men. But, 
beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one day is with 8 the Lord as a thousand 

9 years, and a thousand years as one day* The 10 Lord is not slack concerning his prom* 
ise, as some men count slackness; but is longfluffering to us-ward, 11 not willing that 
any Bhould perish, but that all should come to repentance. 
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Verve L [German: “ Tbl* EpJette, beloved, I now write yon u the seoond in order to rouse in it [as also in the former] 
your pore mind by way of remembrance”.—M.] 

Terse St [* Lachmann and Tischendorf read it ft at v. According to the testimony of most of the authorities this most 
be considered the original reading. [ if fi £> y } Rec. Oec.; v n w v A. B. C. K. L., Cod. Sin. — M.] 

Translate: That ye should remember the words spoken before by the holy prophets and the commandment 

of the Lord and 8aTionr given by your Apostles. Alford.and the commandment of the Apostles 

of their Lord and Saviour. Wordsworth. FronmUUer agrees .with Alford in the construction but, re* 
taining if n w v, renders: . . . . and the commandment of the Lord and Saviour, given to you by us the 
Apostles.—As the authorities are overwhelmingly against Alford’s rendering Is the most cor¬ 

rect and grammatical.— The construction is difficult, but the sense is clear and vfi « v so far from af¬ 
fecting the genuineness of the Epistle, is an evidence for its genuineness. A forger would certainly 
have used but a real Apostle may content himself with modestly saying it fia v. —M.] 

Verse8. « Lachmann and Tischendorf read iiryaTWK. [Iwydrov Rec. K. L. co-ydrwr. A. B.C* Ood. Sin., 
Vulg., Copt., al M Alf., Words.—M?) 

[Oerman: “ at the end of the days.” Translate: “ in the last of the days.”—MO 
[•Omit iv i iLwaiy iiovjj, Rec., K. L^insert A. B. C., Vulg.,Copt., Syr., al.—M.] Qrleeb., Lachm., Tischend., * 
inwaiyfiorj) another aira£ \ty6fi . [Scholsl, Alf., Wordsw.—M.l 
[*Translate: Scoffers in scoffing, or (mockers in mockery.) Lillie.—M.j [avrwv before iwiBvfiiat 
Roc., A., ol., Oec.—M.] a vri rafter c » i6v/jl tar [B. C. K. L.] Griosnacn. [Alford.] 

Verse 4 [ 6 Oerman: .... all things remain thus from the beginning of the creation. Better than M continue as 
they were from,” etc., in E. V.—M.l 

Verse 6. [• Oerman: For it is hidden to them, because they thus will it, that the heavens and an earth were from 
of old out of water and by means of water consisting by the word of God. 

Translate: For this escapes them of their own will, that the heavens were from of old, and the earth out 
of water and by means of water consisting by the word of God.—M.] % 

Verse7. T Lachmann reads r<f tvry, by the same word, as in v. 6. But Tischendorf with B. C. K. L. reads ry 
avrou. 

[Translate with German: u by His word.” With this single, but important variation, the E. V. cannot be 
improved here.] 

Verse8. f® r«pd k vptov. Cod. Sin.—M.l 

[* German: But let not this one thing be hidden to you, beloved, that one day is before the Lord as a thou¬ 
sand years, etc. 

Translate: But let this one thing not escape you, (with allusion to v. 5), beloved, that one day, etc.—M.] 
Verse 0. f 10 Insert 6 before «c vp t o v, Rec., K. L., al.; omit A. B. C., Cod. Sin.] Lachra. and Tischendorf. 

li Lachmann reads SC v/4a*, for your, the believers’, sake; but Tischend., with many authorities gives 
tit vjsaf. [Cod. Sin. Si* it fiat. —M.] 

[German: The Lord delayeth not with the promise, as some consider it a delay, bnt He hath patience with 
us, not willing that some should perish, but that ail should turn to repentance. 

Translate: The Lord is not tardy concerning His promise, as some account tardiness, but He is longauf- 
ferlng towards us, etc. Alford.—M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Van. 1. This Epistle now, beloved, the 
second. —The flow of fiery, prophetical diction 
beginning with oh. i. 16, comes here to a point 
of rest. Peter takes up ch. i. 15.—in the 
acceptation of already , gives no good sense. [But 
this is doubtfdl; we have only to render “this 
Epistle, already a seoond ” and the idea is plain 
that this Epistle was written very soon after the 
former; this is the opinion of Bengel, “ priorem 
paullo ante ecripeerat cf. the same author on ch. 
i. 12, “ alteram hanc epistolam ecribit brevi inter - 
vallo post primam .”—M.] Connect f/di 7 with ypd<po) 
not with devrtpav. Now in the near prospect of 
death and in the presence of scoffers denying the 
coming of Christ, write I unto you. This passage 
defines more explicitly the somewhat indefinite 
statement of ch. i. 15; but this does not there¬ 
fore exclude a reference to the Gospel according 
to 8t. Mark. 

In both which I rouse, etc.— Ev aig, the 
pronoun is in the Plural, because dbo is implied 
in devripov,' Winer, p. 154.—A teyeipo, it seems, 
must be taken as a Conjunctive for fra b avralg. 
On the sense see ch. i. 18.— *T p&v may be 
connected with imopvfjaei or didvoiav ; the latter 
seems preferable.—E Ifoicptvy, see Phil. i. 10 from 
e&V (sun-light) and xpfru, something attentively 
examined in the light of the sun and found genu¬ 
ine, hence pure, clear, unmixed, ^unadulterated. 
—M.] Aibvoia, 1 Pet. i. 18, “this pure mind is 
at once opposed to errors in doctrine and to ex¬ 
cuses for the practice of vices. A man of a pure 
mind believes and loves the truth, and grows 
holy in the truth.” Roos. Such a mind can only 
be roused in the case of those, who are not in the 
truth, cf. Jno. xviii. 87 ; iii. 21; 1 Jno. i. 6. A 
principal means thereto is the remembrance of 


the revelations of God, deposited in the writings 
of the Prophets and Apostles. 

Veb 2. That ye should remember the 
words, etc.—Here, as in 1 Pet. i. 10-12 and 2 
Pet. i. 19, great weight is attached to the word 
of prophecy, which is brought into most intimate 
connection with the Apostolical doctrines.— 
'AyUjv irpotpyrCw, see ch. i. 21.—’E vroXifc, ch. ii. 
21.—'Hpofr in apposition with hnoordijw as in 
Acts x. 41. The author here repeatedly describes 
himself (as in ch. i. 1) as an Apostle, just as he 
describes himself in ch. iii. 1 as the Author of 
the first Epistle.—M vt]o6rjvat^ further definition 
of b vTTopvtyjeL, The Infinite of intention or of 
further definition, Winer p. 841.— Tdv tevpiov Kai 
ou77jpos\ de Wette makes these words to be gov¬ 
erned by the Infinitive and gives the ungrammati¬ 
cal rendering “ 0 / our Apostles.” But it is more 
natural to connect rov tevpiov with hrohrjc. This 
has a double Genitive; cf. Winer, pt. iii. 80. 
The one of these Genitives relates to the an¬ 
nouncement, the other to the origin of the doc¬ 
trine.—In the parallel passage, Jude 17, the 
reference to the Prophets is omitted.—De Wette’s 
interpretation being manifestly incorrect, we 
need not stop to refute his inference that the 
non-apostolical author here betrays himself and 
acts out of his character. 

Vsr. 8. Knowing this first that in the 
last of the days scoffers shall come.— 2 
Tim. iii. 1; cf. 1 Tim. iv. 1. They are to consider 
it as a principal point of the prophetical and 
apostolical word that.— yivLoKOvrtq. Here we 
should expect the Accusative, governed by 
pvijaOffvat. Such, probably intentional, ana- 
colutha are of frequent occurrence. Conceptions 
expressed by the casus recti of Participles, are 
exhibited with greater prominence, Winer, p. 
594; cf. Acts xv. 28; Eph. iv. 2; iii. 17. 
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Bhall come, cf. ch. ii. 1; Mtt. xxiv 5. 11. 
24; vii. 15. 22; 1 Jno. iv. 1. The parallel pas¬ 
sage Jude 18 is almost identical; brc h kax&ry 
Xpbvtf) laovrai kfiiralKTOi , Kara, rag iavruv kntdvfdag 
icopevdpevot, with the addition tljv hoepeiGrv. —'E id 
iax^Tov tuv fjfuptjv. The Adjective Neuter is 
often used emphatically instead of the Substan¬ 
tive. Winer, p. 248. At the end of these present 
days of the world. [But as koxar&v is the best 
supported reading, cf. App. Crit., it is better to 
translate “in the last of the 'days”; there is per¬ 
haps no difference in meaning, but the Plural 
seems to extend the expression over a wider 
•pace, so Alford; Wordsworth: “ From this refer¬ 
ence, it appears that St. Jude wrote his Epistle 
after the present Epistle, and that he owned this 
Epistle to be the work of an Apoetle , and therefore 
an authentic writing; and if authentic, then it 
must be also genuine, fbr it asserts itself to be 
written by St. Peter , ch. i. 1 and i. 17, where the 
writer describes himself as present at the trans¬ 
figuration, at which only three Apostles were 
present, via.: Peter, James and John.”—M.]— 
9 EfnraJicrai (from ifiiraifa to play, sport in or on) 
scoffers, deceivers; cf. LXX. in Is. iiL 4, for 

, petulahtise, petulant** , people that 

jest about things of the greatest importance. 
Here we encounter another class of adversaries 
of Christ, different from the false prophets and 
teachers described in the second chapter. The 
two classes have this in common, that they are 
Epicurean and Antinomian in mind, cf. v. 17; 
ch. ii. 18. 19. The appearance of such men is 
redicted Acts xx. 29; 1 Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 

, etc. If the reading h kpieaiypovy is retained, 
it is necessary to use a mark of distinction after 
the latter word, rendering: “they Bhall come in 
the spirit of scoffing, as scoffers, walking, etc.” 
[“They will not only be scoffers, but they will 
come in scoffing, like those of whom the Psalmist 
says, that their delight is in cursing , and that 
they clothe themselves with it, as it were, with a 
raiment (Ps. cix. 18. 17); and the contrast is 
striking to the Divine words evAoyow evfoyi/ou, 
Gen. xxii. 17, cf. Eph. i. 8, 6 evAoyhaag iptag kv 
ir&oy evhoyip, and Clem. Rom. L 24.” Words¬ 
worth.—M.] 

Walking after their own lusta. —They no 
longer appear in sheep’s clothing, but exhibit 
their wolf-nature.—Kara rdg Idiag avruv. ’Wag 
brings out the self-will and opposition of these 
men to the law of God.— 'Emdvjiiag ^opevdpevau 
Bengel: “This is the origin of error, tho root of 
libertinism.” Luther: “These are our Epicu¬ 
reans and SadduceeB, who believe neither one 
thing nor the other, who live as they think best 
and walk after their own lusts, considering per¬ 
mitted whatever suits their pleasure: examples 
of euch are met on every hand.”— ILopevdpevoi, 
see 1 Peter iv. 8. 

Vee. 4. Where is the promise of His 
coming? —Similar to the daring words of the 
scoffers in Mai. ii. 17: “Where is the God of 
judgment?” The same form of speech occurs in 
Luke viii. 25; Ps. xlii. 4; lxxix. 10. Where is 
it? e. g., Where is its fulfilment? It is nowhere 
to be found. 

The promise. —They use the language o' 


believers, to whom the coming of their Lord is 
the most cherished desire, cf. Luke xxi. 28. 

Of His coming.— napovalag. Used here in a 
more special sense than in ch. L 16, of the visible 
coming of Christ to the judgment of the wicked 
and to the consummation of His Kingdom, Matt, 
xxiv. 8. 27. 87; 1 These, ii: 19; iii. 18; 2 Peter 
iii. 12.— Airrov, they do not take His name on 
their lips, so much do they disdain it. [Poly¬ 
carp, c. 7: “Whosoervor does not confess the suf¬ 
fering of the cross, is of the devil; and whoso¬ 
ever perverts the oracles of the Lord to his own 
lusts, and says that there is neither resurrection 
nor a judgment, —he is the first-born of Satan.”— 

or since the fathers fell asleep. — 'A<? ijg 
yhp ecil. yftipag. De Wette is wrong in saying: 
“The author appears to assume these scoffers as 
present and that prediction as fulfilled.” No; 
this appearance springs solely from critical pre¬ 
judices. Peter puts himself into the time of the 
fulfilment of that prediction, when the first ge¬ 
neration of believers had already fallen asleep; 
most of them had expected the visible coming of 
the Lord as immediately connected with the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem; but after that catastrophe 
had taken place without the expected visible 
coming of the Lord, the scoffers took occasion to 
deny the coming of the Lord altogether. This 
Peter foresees in the Spirit. The word fathers 
denotes therefore not the Patriarchs, the ances¬ 
tors of the Jewish people, nor (as Dietlein main¬ 
tains) any preceding generation standing to that 
immediately succeeding it in the relation of fa¬ 
thers, but the fathers of the second generation of 
Christians. Otherwise the sentence would be pleo¬ 
nastic, because air' tyx*K follows after.—’E Koifdj- 
drjaav liko kirayychia, to be understood in a mock¬ 
ing sense, as imitating the language of believers. 

All things remain thus from the begin¬ 
ning of the creation. — Aiapivu, they remain 
without intermission, the whole world remains 
according to its old constitution, in the consist¬ 
ence which it has once for all, it remains through 
all mutations. Huther arbitrarily inserts the 
idea, “ since the fathers .... hath come to pat*; 
all things continue thus . . . —Others Bupply 
tig ip> , as it was from the beginning of creation, 
which is equally arbitrary. The construction is 
pregnant: “All things from the time of our fa¬ 
thers remain in a general way, as they are; yea, 
from the beginning of creation all things remain 
essentially the same.” Bengel gives to oxrru a 
pregnant force: “All things remain thus as they 
remain from the beginning of the world.” [Sic 
permanent, ut permanent .”—M.] Dietlein makes 
these erring spirits speculative philosophers who 
advance the proposition that “the history of 
creation is endless; the destiny of the human 
race is not one that actually oocurs at a given 
time and terminates the course of the world, but 
it fulfils itself in an untemporal (unaeitlich) man¬ 
ner (it is immanent , to use the language of modern 
speculation); and this they infer from the cir¬ 
cumstance, that one generation passes away after 
another, and is dispatched as they suppose, and 
that therefore it cannot be otherwise with all 
succeeding generations.” There is no reason U 
assume such a system in the case of these trifling 
Epicureans, and end apxqg is absolutely in conflict 
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with such an assumption.—Luther explains the 
inference of the false teachers as follows: “ The 
world has stood so long, and has always remained 
Urns; should it now at last become otherwise ?” 
We must however add in the sense of those scof¬ 
fers : The coming of Christ and the destruction 
of the world were long sinoe predicted as con¬ 
nected with the destruction of Jerusalem without 
coming to pass; where then is now the word of 
the Scripture ? 

Via. 6. For it is hidden to them, because 
they thus will it. —Refutation of the assertion 
that all things remain in the same condition by 
the fact of the flood.—Toirro belongs to bn, not to 
OiXovract as in ch. iii. 8, and BkXeev denotes not 
44 to choose a view” (cine Ansiekt belieben , as Diet- 
lein maintains), for this meaning cannot be veri¬ 
fied. Huther, indeed, cites a passage from 
Herodotus, but it is isolated and proves nothing 
for the New Testament. It denotes 44 a guilty 
ignorance,” as Luther translates; they are wil¬ 
fully ignorant of it; they are wilfully blind to 
the consideration of the flood. Winer, p. 489, 
note [says: In 2 Peter iii. 5, XavOdvei roirro 6k- 
Xovrac I prefer the rendering: latet cot hoc (what 
follows) volentes , t. e., volentes ignorant , to the 
other: latet eos (what follows) hoc (what precedes) 
volentes, L e., contendentes. The former brings 
out more olearly the guilt of the mockers. Nei¬ 
ther in Col. iL 18, is dkXuv to be taken as an ad- 
▼erb.—M.l 

That the heavens and an earth were 
from of old, etc.— Ovpavol, as usual in the Plu¬ 
ral like of. 2 Cor. xii. 2.— '’’Etcrraku, 

from of old, from the first origin of all things.— 
T H<rav, de Wette, Huther, al., refer it primarily to 
ovpavol, but then also to yy crwecrroxra. This might 
pass grammatically (Winer, p. 868), but how are 
we to conceive the heavens to consist out of and 
through water? De Wette, indeed, observes that 
the conception that the heavenB (the firmament) 
were made out of water, may be justified by Gen. 
i. 6, but he is conscious of the unsatisfactoriness 
of this exposition, since he proposes to refer c«c 
to the earth and dtd to the heavens (through the 
water). This is very forced, and in no event ap¬ 
plicable to the starry heavens, which are of 
course included in ovpavol. According to the re¬ 
presentation of the Bible, the firmament 

consists not out of water, but forms a wall of 
partition between the waters above and the wa¬ 
ters below, Gen. i. 7. 8.—The earth originated, 
out of water, out of the dark matter in which it 
was comprehended, and through water, i. e., (as 
Winer, p. 488, explains it) through the agency of 
water, which partly descended into the lower 
parts of the earth, and partly formed the clouds 
in the sky. The earth, moreover, manifoldly re¬ 
ceived its diversified form through the water, 
oonsists in a great measure in water and this ele¬ 
ment, as already noticed by Oecumenius, holds 
it together and cements it—The Indo-^Egyptian 
cosmogonies, to which de Wette refers, and which 
are said to contain an account of a chemical ori¬ 
gin of the world out of water, are altogether ir¬ 
relevant [Bengel: 44 Oradatio , aqua terrain texer- 
at: bx aquu terra emersit: et aqua insebviit , ut 
terra eonsisteret, eicut Creator earn formavit et collo- 


cavit. Aqua ceteroqui lector eet y et terra mferioret 
partes petit, usque eo, ut omnis aqua , in tinea recta 
a supcrficie ad centrum orbis hvjus stve rotwidi sys¬ 
tematise terram semper sub se habeat: sed in ipsa su¬ 
pcrficie terra passim supra aquas plus mmusve end- 
net; et vet hunc aqua locum quasi invita, et potentis - 
simo jussu divino coacta, tense concessit et reliquit. 
Ex. xx. 4; P8. xxiv. 2; civ. 6-8; cxxxvi. 6; Job 
xxxviii. 10.”—The assertion that the earth arose 
out of the i cater is opposed to the dogma of Simon 
Magus, that it was engendered from fire. Words¬ 
worth referring to Hippolyt., Rcfut. haer, p. 166.— 

By the word of God may refer both to the 
heavens and to the earth, of. Gen. i. 6. 9. But 
we may also join these words more intimately 
with ovveoTticra, which appears to be preferable, 
as it gives greater prominence to the thought, 
that it does not oonsist a moment longer than 
God permits. Bengel: 44 By the word of God is 
defined the duration of all things, so that it oan- 
not be longer or shorter.” [The reference here 
is to the creative energy of the Divine Logos. 
The Jewish readers of Peter’s Epistle were fami¬ 
liar with that doctrine, which was opposed to the 
error of the Gnostics who held that universe 
was made by angels or by the demiurge opposed 
to the supreme God. Irenmus I., 19, declares, 
that the world was not made by angels, nor by 
any powers separated from God, but by His 
Word, i. e., Christ. Ps. xxxii. 6; John i. 8. The 
same author says, II., 2: “All things whioh God 
made, He made by the indefatigable Word, even 
as John the disciple of the Lord declares con¬ 
cerning Him, John i. 8.”—M.] 

Vkb. 6. Whereby the world that then 
was, being overflowed with water, pe¬ 
rished. —A C ov cannot possibly refer to bdaroq 
(Huther), more especially because bdan follows 
after; nor can it signify: quapropter , nor 44 through 
which circumstances it also came to pass that 
. . . (Dietlein), still less “yet” (dermoch — 
Luther). It evidently belongs to ovpavol nai yi). 
It was just the heavens and the earth which be¬ 
came the instruments of destruction of the then 
Kbopoq, i. e. y for the then existing world of human 
beings and animals. Peter uses ixdopog in pre¬ 
cisely the same sense, ch. ii. 6. The heavens 
became such an instrument of destruction, when 
their windows were opened and it rained as never 
before since the creation of the world, Gen. vii. 
11. The earth which had been founded upon the 
waters and risen out of the water, Ps. xxiv. 2, in 
obedience to the command of God was compelled 
to pour forth its treasures of water, Gen. viii. 2, 
in order to destroy man and beast Who would 
have believed this before the flood came? Who 
would have supposed that the heavens and earth 
did contAin within them such powers of destruc¬ 
tion, seeing that they consisted so long before? 
Every attempt of taking nbauoq in another sense, 
understanding it of the whole world, of the uni¬ 
verse (Huther, al.), or more particularly of the 
earth (Calov), fails to bring out the full force of 
airtitero, which was then to be circumscribed to 
such an extent as to denote a great mutation, 
which conflicts with grammatical usage. But 
here we must take a retrospective view of ItciraXat,, 
v. 6, in order to understand the full refutation 
of the antagonistic proposition. l.'Eiacafau should 
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be joined not only with ovpavol, but also with yrj. 
The heayen8 and the earth even in the time of Noah 
had consisted from of old, upwards of 1600 years; 
from this circumstance the men of that time 
might have drawn the inference that all things 
in the world of man would eyer remain, eyen as 
they were; but how fallacious was that inference! 
2. With this is connected the thought, that consid¬ 
ering that the earth came into existence and does 
consist by the Word of God, the people of that 
time might surely haye been able to understand 
that it could be destroyed by the self-same Word. 
S. The eyent has shown, that the world of man 
was destroyed just by the heayens and the earth, 
which to them had the appearance of an impe¬ 
rishable existence. 4. Now the heayens and the 
earth, as intimated in y. 7, underwent also a 
change in that catastrophe. That flood which 
coyered the whole earth would be inexplicable 
without an extraordinary influence exerted by 
God upon the heayens and the earth, whereby 
their condition was changed. Gen. ix. 11, of. x. 
26, where reference is made to an extraordinary 
terrestrial catastrophe, expressly testify that the 
earth was destroyed by the flood, and that it pre¬ 
sented in many respects an appearance very dif¬ 
ferent from that which it had before that mighty 
revolution. 

Vbh. 7. But the heavens and the earth 
whioh are now, by His word are kept in 
store. — 01 vvv ovpavol. N vv belongs also to yfj 
and presupposes a change wrought upon the 
heavens and the earth by the flood; according to 
our exposition, it is not in antithesis with 6 r<Jre 
Kdapog .— Tip avrov My<p. The same Divine om¬ 
nipotence whioh oommanded'the water to destroy 
men and to lay waste the earth, will hereafter 
destroy the present world by Are, and not only 
change the surface of the earth. [Irenseus calls 
the last conflagration, “ diluvium ignis .”. Bengel: 
“Ignis confutabit empsecias.” —M.] 

Kept in store. — ftijoavpifriv, properly, to lay 
up in store, to treasure up, e. g., grain or a 
treasure. The meaning is not, that the present 
world Is only a treasure gathered together and 
saved from the deluge, merely a remnant of the 
orijginal world-totality. Such an idea belongs 
not to 0jiaavp6g. But the reference is doubtless 
partly to the promise (Gen. ix. 16), and partly to 
the redemption in Christ Calov:—“ The world, 
for a certain time, is as yet in store and left un¬ 
hurt, like treasure stored up in a chest as yet 
untouched.” Huther justly rejects Dietlein’s 
notion that the idea of profit must be held fast, 
in the sense that the heavens and the earth are 
the materials stored up for the exercise of pun¬ 
ishment, yet so that they shall perish under the 
punishment. 

Reserved unto fire, etc .—Ilvpl must not be 
connected with Te§7ioavpiophrot t but with TTjpov- 
pevot. Just as fire is even now an instrument, of 
punishment to the world, so it will be used as an 
instrument of the destruction of the world in the 
final judgment, cf. Gen. xix. 24; Amos vii. 4; 
Is. Ixvi. 15; Dan. vii. 9; 2 These, i. 8; Matt. iii. 
12; xxv. 41; Rev. xix. 20; xx. 10. This is en¬ 
larged upon in v. 10.—T ypovpevoi, used several 
times by Peter, 1 Pet. i. 4; 2 Pet. ii. 4. 9. 17.— 
’A nuXdag. —Calov:—“Not perfect destruction, 
but perdition and eternal death.”—T vv aaepctv 


avbp^Truv .—Dietlein applies this to the whole hu¬ 
man race, because with the exception of the con¬ 
verted, it ta ungodly: [But he is here, as so oft¬ 
en, inacourate and unreliable. The reference it 
simply to the ungodly among men. The follow¬ 
ing passage from an oration by Melito, Bp. of 
Sardis, in the second century, published from the 
Syriac by Cureton, ta an interesting relic of an¬ 
cient exegesis: “There was a flood of water, and 
all men and living creatures were destroyed by the 
multitude of waters, and the just were preserved 
in an ark of wood by the ordinance of God. So 
also it will be at the last time; there will be a 
flood of fire , and the earth will be burnt up, to¬ 
gether with its mountains, and men will be burnt 
up with the idols whioh they have made; and the 
sea together with the tales will be burnt, and tke 
fust shall be delivered from the fury (of the fire), 
as their fellows in the ark (were saved) from the 
waters in the deluge.”—M. J 

Vnn. 8. But let thin one thing not eseape 
you, etc.—This ta not a second refutation of the 
scoffers, but the removal of an obstacle which 
believers might find in the protracted delay of 
Christ’s advent. 

That one day ia before the Lord.—The 
shortest space of time before Him,-is in His 
sight long enough for the execution of events, 
which in our computation would require a thou¬ 
sand years, and the longest space of time before 
Him passes Away as rapidly as does a day to us. 
In order to occupy the right stand-point with re¬ 
spect to the coming of Christ, we must apply the 
standard of eternity, and not use human mea¬ 
sures of time. The second clause of the propo¬ 
sition is taken from Ps. xc. 4. Time ta not ab¬ 
solutely denied in the case of God, but His rela¬ 
tion to time is very different from that sustained 
by us men, the creatures of a day. Bengal:— 
“God’s senologium (time-piece for eternity) dif¬ 
fers from the horologium (time-piece for hours) 
of mortals. But how shall we understand this? 
If we could understand it, Moses and Peter 
wotild not have been under the necessity of add¬ 
ing “with the Lord.”—Stier:—“He who created 
the heavens and the earth in six days, because 
He thus willed it, may also suddenly accomplish 
in one day that whioh under other circumstances 
would require a thousand years; in like manner 
He may ordain thousands of years to be to the 
world week-and - work - days before His great 
Sabbath begins to dawn. The longest time is 
only brief after God’s measure; yet it hastens 
and rushes irresistibly into eternity, just because 
it is time.”—Thiersch:—“The internal develop¬ 
ment of mankind, which roust have reached its 
consummation before the end of the world, ta so 
entirely dependent on the Divine disposal that at 
one time there may occur a step forward so 
mighty that we should hardly have expected it 
to take place in a thousand years, while at an¬ 
other time, the course of development, retarded 
by God, does not progress in a thousand years 
any further than at other times in a day.” This 
ta as incorrect as Dietlein’s view, that God will 
punish in one day the sin of thousands of years, 
and thus equalise the great disfiguring which by 
so long a duration had come into eternity; that 
otherwise the duration of time with God is of 
great, though not of necessary, importance, be- 
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omse a thousand years are before Him as one 
day.—The Fathers, as is well known, have drawn 
from this passage the inferenee that the world is 
to last six thousand years, especially as Heb. iv. 
9 speaks of a Sabbath-time of the people of God, 
bat without sufficient reason. 

Yin. 9. The Lord ia not tardy .—Ob ppa- 
6im& 6 tdbptoq. B padvvo, to delay, to postpone [to 
be late.—M.], usually construed with the Accu¬ 
sative, but here with the Genitive. See Winer, 
} 80.—De Welle :—fipadbvei is not taken in re¬ 
lation to a definite point of time, according to hu¬ 
man expectation, as in 1 Tim. iii. 15, but with 
reference to the purpose and counsel (of God); 
for although with reference to the former the au¬ 
thor admitted a delay, he denied the title to such 
an expectation, according to v. 8, because God’s 
views of time (as well as His thoughts and 
ways, cf. Is. lv. 8) are different from men’s. 
Similarly, Sir., 85, 22; of. Hab. ii. 8.—Calov:— 
“Although it seems as though He were tardy 
(Rev. vi. 10), He is not tardy after the manner 
of men, from procrastination or neglect, but 
from long-suffering, for, as Justin observes. He 
prefers repentance to punishment”—Kiyxor, as 
in v. 8, denotes God the Father.—<1* nvkq ftpadv- 
rijnu The reference here is not to scoffers, who 
deny the coming of Christ but to weak believers. 

But He is long-suffering towards us, etc. 
—ftoKpoOv/ul. He is long-suffering, putting off 
His punishment for a long time, Matt, xviii. 26. 
29; Lke. xviii. 7; 1 These, v. 14. Eif to¬ 
wards us, the called, then to us all, to men in 
general. BobXeoOcu, to will, as the result of con¬ 
scious deliberation, but not with irresistible coer¬ 
cion. Calov:—“As an earthly king would de¬ 
sire to see all his subjects happy, as far as they 
are his subjects, not as far as they are malefac¬ 
tors.”— Xupelv «ic, to* go into, to enter, Matt. xv. 
17; of. Esek. xviii. 28; xxxiii. 11; 1 Tim. ii. 4. 
—The adherents of the Calvinistic doctrine of 
predestination wrongly restrict this passage to 
the elect. Calvin* himself explains it of the will 
of God revealed in the Gospel as contrasted with 
His hidden counsel. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. A sure means of resisting the temptations 
of the last anti-Christian times and of repelling 
theassaults of deceivers is keeping the prophet¬ 
ic and apostolic word in an honest and good heart, 
even as Christ often exhorts us to keep His say- 
ings against the subtle attacks of the enemy.— 
“In the last days there will be a thorough con¬ 
fluence of all the corruption engendered by for¬ 
mer unbelief.”—“He who by his lusts is cor¬ 
rupted in error, will do what he desires, and will 
not be deterred from it by any fear of God. This 
necessitates an unbelieving cancelling of all the 
truth of God, and if good proofs of such pre¬ 
tences are wanting, scoffing and witty humour 
must become the substitutes of proof.” H. Rie¬ 
ger. 

2. Peter in making mention of the last days, 
draws no distinction between the second and 
third coming of Jesus, as made prominent in the 
Revelation of John, and alluded to in 1 Cor. xv. 
23. 24. This circumstance deserves to be no¬ 


ticed in connection with the inquiry relating to 
the date of this Epistle. 

8. “The Word of God composed in writing is 
the instrument of our conversion and illumina¬ 
tion, the store-house of all salutary knowledge 
and wisdom, and the armory against all sorts of 
enemies.” Gerhard. 

4. Although we must identify the scoffers pri¬ 
marily as those deceivers, who arose* at the end 
of the Apostolic age, the prophecy, nevertheress, 
is ever undergoing new fulfilments in the course 
of time, and will have its most fearfUl fulfilment 
in the last times. In ancient times, Simon Ma¬ 
gus is cited as denying the end of the world (in 
the Pseudo-Clementine Recogn.y v. 8); in the mid¬ 
dle ages, a heresy sprung up, which maintained 
the imperishableness of the world, v. Meyer 
asks whether that portrait of the future does not 
perfectly apply to the rebellious liberty and 
wanton licentiousness of the corrupt priesthood 
and monastio orders of the middle ages and later 
times? “The Hegelian school of philosophers 
(at least those of the left side) deride the Church’s 
faith in a visible advent of Christ, in the judg¬ 
ment and the end of the world, as a pietistic no¬ 
tion. They see in the dominant influence of the 
idea (Begriff)y brought about by the Hegelian 
philosophy, Christ returned, and regard the end 
of pietism, of orthodox Christianity as hereto¬ 
fore existing, to be the end of the world.” Rich 
ter. 

5. “It is an old trick of the devil to oppose the 
course of nature to the word and promises of God, 
seeing that God is the Author of nature, and able 
at His pleasure to change or wholly destroy it.” 
Gerhard. 

6. The traditions of other nations also contain 
the hypothesis that the world originated out of 
water. The Chinese and the Egyptians teach that 
water is the oldest element. The Vedas of the 
Hindoos declare that this world was originally 
water; the code of Manu declares that water was 
the first thing which God created; Ramayana re¬ 
ports that originally all things were water, and 
that the earth was formed out of it. But this, 
so far from being a ground of suspicion against 
the teaching of Scripture, in connection with 
other reasons, constitutes a proof in its favour. 

7. In like manner all nations have their le¬ 
gends of the great deluge, of which the highest 
mountains, the graves and caverns of the earth 
bear testimony. The deluge, according to Scrip¬ 
ture, was not partial and local, btft universal; 
but natural science, to be sure, is incompetent to 
account for it by natural causes. 

8. The preservation of the world, as well as 
its beginning, depends altogether on the will, the 
word and the direction of God. “The word of 
God is not only the architect of the heavens and 
the earth, but also the prop and foundation of 
this edifice, Heb. i. 8.” Gerhard. 

9. The statements of Peter respecting the- 
world being reserved unto fire, are partly con¬ 
nected with the sayings of Christ, Mk. ix. 44; 
Matt. iii. 10. 12; xxv. 41; xiii. 40. 42; vi. 22, 
and partly, where he goes beyond them, to be re¬ 
garded as a revelation which he had received. 
The religions of the pagans and the philoso- 
phemes of the Greeks and Romans, frequently 
describe fire as the end of the world. Zoroaster 
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assumed a dissolution of the mountains bj the 
action of fire. The Orphic cosmogony, Herac¬ 
litus and the Stoics, the Epicureans, Pliny, Ovid, 
the Gallicans and the ScandinaTians coincide 
in this respect. The Mexicans describe the 
fourth age of the world, as the age of fire. The 
Hindoos also teach the future burning of the 
world. “This fact proves nothing against the 
truth of this doctrine. On the contrary, it can 
only deepen the overpowering impression of the 
sacred revelations of the final judgment.” Diet- 
lein.—“As men are melted and purified by the 
fire (of the law, the love of God and the suffer¬ 
ings of Christ), so it will fare with the earth 
which goes the oourse of man. In the time of 
Tycho de Brahe, according to the opinion of 
some, another solar system met perhaps a similar 
fate.” Richter. 

10. Although time was created simultaneously 
with the creature, it is nevertheless to God also 
a reality, otherwise He would not interfere with 
time and be conscious of what occurs in time; 
but He is superior to the river of time and con¬ 
trols it. A thousand years with Him Are as one 
day, similar, (so Bengal puts it), as a thousand 
flourins are 1 with a rich man as a farthing. 

11. Even before Justin and other fathers gave 
currency to the opinion that the world should 
last six thousand years, the ancient Etrutcant 
taught from tradition that the world’s duration 
whs fixed at 6000 years, that the sixth millennium 
would bring the end and the great year. 

12. Calov rightly declares verse 9 to be an 
unanswerable proof against the absolute decree 
of Calvin, and quotes also 1 Tim. ii. 4. God 
wills to save all men only in Christ and in the 
order of repentance and faith. 

[18. Bp. Conybeare on v. 5: “The truth of 
the case is, God does not interpose in a miracu¬ 
lous manner upon every instance of sin: as He 
hath made men free agents, so He doth not in¬ 
terrupt the use of this liberty by breaking in 
upon the common order of causes and effects. 
Hence nature goes on for the most part in one 
uniform oourse; and exemplary punishments are 
reserved only for extraordinary occasions. Yet 
still God hath not left Himself without witness: 
many predictions of His prophets have been al¬ 
ready confirmed by fact; the old world was de¬ 
stroyed by a miracle, and Sodom and Gomorrah 
are set forth for an example, having suffered the 
vengeance of eternal fire.” Instances of this 
kind, it must be confessed, are rare: however, 
those few which have been afforded us are 
enough to alarm the sinner. Men should not 
flatter themselves that their crimes are forgotten, 
because they are yet unpunished: but rather 
dread the delays of vengeance. Though mercy 
spares them for the present, yet this very mercy, 
if slighted, will increase their future ruin.—M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The advent of Christ: 1. Its signs and cer¬ 
tainty. 2. The particulars attending it. 8. The 
preparation for it.—As the ooming of the Lord 
draws nearer, the denial and derision of it will 
grow stronger.—It should be our most anxious 
care to be ready, whether the Lord come early or 


late.—Why does God defer the full punishment 
of the ungodly to the day of judgment ? 1. Be¬ 
cause the measure of their unrighteousness is 
not yet wholly filled; 2, Because it is His will 
to accord to sinners room for repentance; 8. In 
order to set His long-suffering towards all men, 
in the clearest light; 4. In order to make more 
manifest the wickedness of those who will not be 
converted.—Let us take heed, not to abuse the 
long-suffering of God, but to know the time of 
our visitation, Lke. xix. 44.—What is the longest 
life in the light of eternity T A span of time of 
1$ to 2 hours’ duration. 

Stark* : —As frail, men grow soon tired and 
are overcome of sleep, so it is with Christians; 
hence it is necessary that they should be con¬ 
stantly stirred, shaken and roused, Heb. xiL 1. 
—The works of our bad Christians show that 
they believe neither in heaven nor hell, neither 
in angels nor in the devil, but the truth will 
come home to them, Zeph. L 12.—Only see, how 
deeply man can fall through the violence of his 
lusts; deeper than the devil himself, who denies 
neither God nor His judgment, but trembles at 
it, Mtt. viii. 29; Jas. ii. 19.—Ignorance in things 
human or Divine is never good, but malicious ig¬ 
norance, which refuses to hear and to know the 
truth, is worthy of hell-fire, Is. L 11.—The pre¬ 
sent world will be more severely visited than the 
former world, which was laid waste by water; 
but this world will be burnt up by a consuming 
fire, which the Lord Himself will kindle, 2 These, 
i. 7. 8.—The long-suffering of God is accompa¬ 
nied by tender love, looking to the salvation of 
men ; hence He does not overtake them with His 
judgment of wrath, but gives them time enough 
to repent, Es. xxxiii. 11; ii. 1. 

V. Hkrbkrgbb:— 1. How Peter answers five 
questions relating to the last day. 2. How tho¬ 
roughly he instructs us as to the manner of our 
preparing for it Ad 1. a. Whether we are yet 
to wait confidently for the last day? b . When and 
at what time it will come? e. Why Jesus has not 
come for so long a time? d and t. How and in 
what manner the last day will come ? /. What 
the Lord Jesus will do and perform on the last 
day ? Ad 2. a. In holy conversation and godli¬ 
ness, b. To wait and hasten unto the coming of 
the day of the Lord, c. To give all diligence that 
we may be found of Him without spot and blame¬ 
less. 

J. C. Storb:—T he waiting of believers for 
the coming of the day of God: 1. What they 
wait for; 2. Who are they who wait? 8. How 
do they wait ? 

Stibb:—T he Apostle’s word concerning the 
expectation of the last day: 1. The certainty of 
its coming; 2. The manner of its ooming; 8. 
The preparation for it. 

Kappf :—The beginning and completion of the 
Kingdom of God: 1. The beginning in the crea¬ 
tion of the world and man; 2. The completion 
in the renovation of man and of the world. 

Lisco:—The completion with which the citi¬ 
zens of the kingdom comfort themselves. The 
emptiness of the objections against the Bible- 
dogma of the Lord’s coming to Judgment. 

Staudt:—T he destruction of the world: 1. 
The reasons why many do not believe it; 2. How 
does the destruction of the world affect us? 
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8bakp :—[0 what confusion will this be to all 
on believers and impenitent sinners, when they 
shall see that very Person, of whom they thought 
so meanly, and whose offers of salvation they 
often despised, appearing in the clouds of heaven 
with ten thousand glorious angels about Him, 
and coming in the most terrible manner that can 
be imagined, to eall them to account for their 
lives past, and to execute judgment upon all un¬ 
godly men! They will not then any longer, with 
Uie scoffers, that Peter tells us should be in the 
last days, say, “ where is the promise of His com¬ 
ing? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were fVom the beginning of the 
creation;” for they shall be convinced that, how¬ 
ever His ooming was for good reasons deferred, 
yet He shall then come to purpose; to the ever¬ 
lasting confusion of their faces, that opposed, or 
despised, or neglected Him and His religion. 
Then shall they Say, Yonder He is, whom we 
slighted, whose religion we denied, whose ser¬ 
vants and followers we took to be no better than 
a company of oredulous fools! Lo, yonder He is 
in the clouds, whose tenders of mercy we have 


refused, whose counsels we have rejected, to 
whose Spirit we have done despite! Yonder He 
is: but no longer “a carpenter’s son;” no longer 
“ a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief;” 
no longer a mean, obscure Galilean; no longer a 
crucified God, as we in derision called Him: but 
the everlasting Son of the everlasting Father; 
the Sovereign of angels! the Judge of mankind 
and of devils; the Lord of all things both in 
earth and heaven.—M.] 

[Of. Joseph Mede’s Paraphrase and Exposi¬ 
tion of SL Peter . 2. Epistle, oh. iii. Works, II., 
758. 

Additional Sermon-Themes: 

Veil 8. Ridicule in matters of religion. Mod¬ 
ern infidelity. Some prophecies are daily ful¬ 
filling. 

Vxb. 4. Miracles now neither necessary to the 
oonviotion of unbelievers, nor the conversion of 
sinners, (Fiddbs). Consistency between the 
efficacy of prayer and the uniformity of nature. 
(ChALMEBB). 

Ver. 8. God’s eternity in reference to the sus¬ 
pension of his promised purposes, (R. Hall).~M.] 


CHAPTER m. 10-18. 


10 But the day 1 of the Lord will come as a thief in the night,* in the which the* 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 4 with fervent 

11 heat, the earth also and the works that are therein shall be burned up. 6 Seeing then * 
that all these things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye 7 to be in a# 

12 holy conversation and godliness, Looking for and hastening 8 unto the coming of the 
day of God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements 

13 shall melt with fervent heat? 9 Nevertheless 10 we, according to his promise, 11 look 

14 for new heavens and a new lt earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. Wherefore, be¬ 
loved, seeing that ye look for such things, be diligent that ye may be found of him in 

15 peace, without spot, and blameless. And account that the longsuffering of our Lord 
is salvation; even as our beloved brother Paul also according to the wisdom given unto 

16 him 1 * hath written unto you; As also in all 14 his epistles, speaking in them of these 
things; in which 16 are some things hard to be understood, which they that are un¬ 
learned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, unto their own de- 

17 struction. 18 Ye therefore, beloved, seeing ye know these things before, beware lest ye 
also, being led away with the error of the wicked, fall from your own steadfastness. 17 

18 But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Sayiour Jesus Christ. To 
him he glory both now and forever. Amen. 18 


Varse 10. 1 v omitted by Lachmann and Tisch. The Article is not wanted, because every body knows what sort of a 
day it is. cf. v. 7; Phil. i. 0.10; ii. 16. [ij omitted in B. 0.; inserted in Rec. with A. K. L., al.—M.l 
Sir rvKri omitted by Tischen. and al. [also in A. B., Sin., al., Vulg., Syr., Copt., Arm., al.; insertedln C. 
&. L., Bee., Syr.—M.] 

[ * Omit oi before ovp a vol, Sim, K. al.—Sin. and Cod. Colbert., insert fiir after ovoavol. —M.l 

4 L a chman n reads XvS^otrat; Tisch. with A. Q. K. prefers \v9jcrovrcu [Sin., B. C., read Av0ij<r«- 
rai. —M.l 

[• Sin. B. L, al., read «vp«0i$<rcrat for Karaxai|<r«rai.—M.] 

[German: ** As a thief in the night, in which the heavens shall pass away with a crashing roar, but the 
elements shall be dissolved in fire, and the earth and the works in it, shall be burned up.” 

Translate: u As a thief in the night, in which the heavens shall pass away with a rushing noise, but the 
elements shall be dissolved with fervent heat, and the earth and the works in it shall be burned up.”— 
Dr.Lillie calls attention to the onomatopoeia in poi£riS6r which most versions hero sought to pro- 
serve. The word rushing , like the German * Gerseusch' (Stier) resembles potfyS6y most.—In 
Av 04*° *va» I have retained the Passive force with Vulg., 8yr., de Wette, Alford and LilUe.—M.l 
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Terse 11. 6 Tisch., with B. d, end many other authorities, reads o v r » « for o 6 r j fo 6 r, A. K* 1*, Tqlg., aL—M.] 

(7 » ja a f, Sin.*-—omits v p a « B.—M.] 

[German: “ Since then all these things are being dissolved, as what sort of persons ought ye to evMencs 
yourselves in all manner of holy walk and godliness f ” 

Translate: 44 All these things being thus to be dissolved (Alford) what manner.... .”—11.] 

Terse 12. [* Sin. omits x a 1 <rw tv&ovr; but Tisch. marks the reading with ♦.—Bf.l 

[German: M Expecting and hastening (so Alford, Bloomf., de Wette, Lillie) the coining of the day of God, 
for the sake of which (irapovo-tav) the heavens being on fire, shall dissolve (themselves), and tbs 
elements shall melt away with fervent heat.” 

• Translate: “ ....... by reason of which (qp/par understood, Alford), the heavens being on firs 

shall be dissolved, and the elements shall be melted with a fervent heat (raxifo’CTat C. Vnlg, 
Lachm., or retaining r^xcratas the present of destiny, render * are to be melted.’)”—M.] 

Terse 13. [7° The German dagtgetiy and nevcrtheUu of E. V. objectionable on account of their strong adversative force 
and the emphasis they give to »ft c l s / better translate 4 but ’ with most of the foreign versions, Alt, 
Hammond, Doddridge, Lillie.—M.] 

u A. Lachm. readxai rA cvayycApira aoro v. —[Sin. rA iw*yya AptAr*.—M.] 
ft* Insert x a i v r) v before yij v A. Vulg., al.—xvijv yijv Sin.—M.] 

Terse 14. [German: “Wherefore, beloved, expecting these things, be diligent to be found spotless and blameless be* 
fore Him in peace.”—M.l 

Terse 16. [** Bee. has awry before 6o9*i<rar with L.; 6o0«t<rar avry, A. B. C. K., Sim, al.—M.] 

German: 44 Account your salvation.” Better; in strict conformity to the Greek 41 And the longsnffering of 
our Lord account salvation-wrote unto you.”—M.l 

Terse Id. f 14 r aZ v before ivurroAait omitted in A. B. C. K., al.,Vulg,. 8yr., Alf.—M.], Lachm. and Tisch. 

" Lachmann reads att referring to ivio-roAcir; TfechencL, with A. G.K. prefers the reading ot*. So 
de Wette. [ip at«, A. B., Sin.—MJ 

[ u German: 44 As he also does in all his Epistles, speaking in them of these things, among which are some 
things difficult to understand, which the ignorant and unstable distort, as also the other Scriptures to 
their own perdition.”—M.] 

Terse 17. [» German: 44 Ye, therefore, beloved, knowing it before, beware, lest being led away together with the 
error of the lawless, ys fall from your own stedfostness.”—M.] 

Terse 18. [*• German: 44 But grow in the grace and knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To Him be 
glory both now and to the day of eternity. Amen.” 

Translate:— . . M To Him the glory both now and to the day of eternity.”—M.] 

BuBScaupnoir: n srp o u B, A. B. Sin.; eniffToXi) nerpou a' xat Cod. Colbert. ;-too a/too 
aito<TToXou itSTpoo e *taroXrj [deurepa. L,al.; nerpouxado- 
Xtxij. C.-M.] 


EXEGETICAI/ AND CRITICAL. 

V*b. 10. Bat the day of the Lord will 
oome. —The Apostle having made mention of 
the long-suffering of God, now says, as it were, 
let none deoeive himself, the day of the Lord will 
not fail to appear, but it will come surely and 
suddenly. 6$ $ jpipa icvptov ; it is called the 

day of God in v. 12; hence icvptov is here doubt- 
les8=0rov, as in v. 9. So Joel i. 16; Ezek. xiii. 
6; Isa. ii. 12. The day of Jehovah; cf. Jas. v. 7. 
Elsewhere the day of the Lord Jesus, 2 Cor. i. 
14. The day of Christ, 2 Thess. ii. 2; also the 
day of the Lord’s coming, Mai. iii. 2. The last 
expression contains an intimation that the begin¬ 
ning of that great period of judgment must be 
distinguished from the Lord’s coming in the same. 
The former sets in unexpectedly and without no¬ 
tice. The Lord’s coming will be unexpected, but 
not unnoticed by the ungodly; it will be attended 
by a war-cry, the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God, 1 Thess. iv. 16. 

Am a thief in the night. —The same figure 
is used by the Lord Himself in the Gospels, Matt, 
xxiv. 43; Luke xii. 39. Paul also compares the 
coming of that day to the burglarious entry of a 
thief. The passages in Revelation, ch. iii. 8; 
xvi. 16, which contain this description of the 
Lord’s coming, give prominence to the sudden¬ 
ness and surprise of His coming, not to its being 
unnoticed. His coming is free from surprise and 
terror to those who watch and observe the signs 
of the times; it is to them rather a joyful event, 
Luke xxi. 28.—The figure of the thief contains 
also the secondary thought, that those who are 
held fast in the sleep of sin and security, shall 
lose in that catastrophe whatever they have, 
Matt. xiii. 12; John x. 10. 

In which the heavens shall pass away 
with a crashing roar; poitqdfo from poi&u, 


ftolfa, to rush, to whiz, to crash; s word formed 
to resemble the sound, rushing, whizzing, crash¬ 
ing, here only in the New Testament. Oecume- 
nius understands it of the crackling noise of a 
destructive fire; de Wette, of the crash of falling 
houses. The Apostle probably thinks of both, 
(Huther).— Uape?^boovrai; our Lord uses the 
same word, Matt. xxiv. 85; cf. Ps. cii. 27; 1st. 
xxxiv. 4; Rev. xx. 11.—0 vpavot, the sky and the 
starry heavens, as in v. 7; cf. Ps. lxxii. 7; cii. 
26; Isa. xxxiv. 4; li. 6; lxv. 17. 

Bat the elements shall be diaeolvsd in 
fire, and—shall be burned np.^-Srotjoa; the 
rudiments of speech, then the constituent ele¬ 
ments of the universe; of course not the elements 
in the sense of chemistry, but in the sense of an¬ 
tiquity, which since the time of Empedocles as¬ 
sumed the existence of four elements or rudiments 
of things; cf. Wisd. viL 17; xix. 17.—Calov re¬ 
stricts the word to water and air, because the 
earth is specifically mentioned afterward. But 
de Wette rightly observes that the earth is re¬ 
ferred to first as an element, and afterward as a 
totality. - There is nothing contradictory in the 
idea that this elemental fire shall be suspended 
in its action by a stronger and supernatural fire. 
A total annihilation of the elemental constituents 
is out of the question; the reference is rather to 
the supposition of Gennadius and Oecumenius, 
that “the old heavens and the old earth shall be 
changed and renovated into better.”—A reference 
to v. 12, where the crro^eZa are mentioned, and 
not the earth expressly, shows plainly that orot - 
X*ia relates primarily to the earth, dl, moreover 
intimates as much. Bengel, on the other hand, 
sees here, with many of the fathers, a reference 
to the sun, the moon and the stars. The sense= 
depiXia, foundations of the earth, given by others, 
canijot be verified. [The view of Bengel is that 
of Justin, Theophilus of Antioch, Polycrates, 
Mede, Hammond, Whitby and Alford. The last 
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famed author, after quoting Justin, argues that 
61 followed presently by the kcu when reference 
is made to the earth, necessarily belongs to the 
heavens, and that the mention of the heavenly 
bodies as affected by the great day is constant in 
Scripture, cf. Matt. xxiv. 29; Isa. xiii. 9.10; xxiv. 
28; xxxiv. 4, etc. On the other hand, the view 
propounded in the text is that of Wordsworth, 
who says that “St. Peter's meaning seems to be, 
that the OTotgria, elements or rudiments , of which 
the universe is composed and compacted, will be 
looted; that is, the frameworks of the world will 
be disorganized, and this is the sense of OToigeZa 
in the LXX., Wisd. vii. 17; xix. 18, and in Hyp- 
polyt. Philos . pp. 219. 818. The dissolution is 
contrasted with the consistency described by the 
word owecruoa in v. 6. The heavens are reserved 
for fire (v. 7) and will pass away with a rushing 
noise, and, being set on fire, teill be dissolved (v. 
12), the elements %cill be on fire and melt (v. 12), 
ana be reduced to a state of confusion; the earth 
and the works therein will be burnt up. —There does 
not seem, therefore, to be any cause for abandon¬ 
ing the common meaning of aroixela, the elemental 
principles of which the universe is made."—M.] 
— AvO^aovrat. Gerhard: “When the preserving 
and supporting power of God, which is, as it 
were, the soul of the world, shall separate itself 
from the macrocosm, it will fall together like a 
soulless corpse." 

The works. —To wit, the works of nature 
and of art [Bengel: opera natura et artis. —M.] 
trees, plants, minerals, animals, cities, houses, 
provisions, instruments, etc., cf. Hab. ii. 18. 

[Shall be burned np. —The variation ebpe- 
Wptrai of Cod. Sin. B. and K. is difficult to ac¬ 
count for.—M.] 

Via. 11. Since then all these things are 
being dissolved. —A vophyv, not ’hftrtaopkvuv. 
The Apostle vividly enters into the catastrophe 
and mentally anticipates it according to the cha¬ 
racteristic, which has been noticed in ch. ii. 10; 
iil 8, and especially also in the first Epistle. 
Winer, p. 868, explains it as follows: “These 
things, bjr their nature intended to be dissolved— 
the destmy of dissolution is already inherent 
in them." Calov applies the Present to the cer¬ 
tainty of the event [The reading ovruq accords 
with the abrupt style of Peter, and makes the 
scene all the more vivid.—M.] 

As what sort of persons ought ye to 
evidence yourselves? etc .—Tloranbs or t ro- 
Ara-df from rdnoc or ddnedov, land, soil, signifies 
properly, from what country, where born, whence 
in point of origin, not equivalent to rcoux;. Cf. 
Matt. viii. 27; Luke i. 29; vii. 39; 1 John iii. 1. 
It often denotes a question of surprise, to which 
no answer is given; but here the answer is added 
in v. 12. Sense: “Ye must evidence yourselves 
as persons of more noble origin, as citizens of 
the heavenly kingdom that are only strangers 
here on earth.” This seems to be an echo of the 
first Epistle. The common use of norareds in the 
New Testament as connected with an exclamation, 
is not decisive against our interpretation. Hu¬ 
ffier wants to supply before iroranovg, “ consider 
then," but this is arbitrary. De Wette takes 
worajroiy in the sense of quantus , how great, how 
strong, how diligent ought ye to be in holy con¬ 
versation. But this is ungrammatical. The 


connection is this: Considering that this entire 
world-system, with whatever it contains, is 
doomed to perish, it becomes us Christians to 
tear our hearts from all inordinate love of the 
world, and to qualify ourselves even now as citi¬ 
zens of the celestial world. Augustine: “ If there 
is an end of the world, if we have to move away 
from this world, we must not love the world;" 
and in another passage: “Seeing that Christ 
shall come to judgment the very day in which 
the world shall be dissolved, and that all must 
appear before His judgment-seat, let us live in 
the true fear of God, serve Him in holiness and 
righteousness, and carefully guard against sins." 
—'A vaorpo<pdi$. The Plural as in 1 Peter i. 16; 
ii. 1, to mark the different forms and directions 
of a holy walk and piety, cf. 2 Peter ii. 2; i. 8. 

V kb. 12. Expecting and hastening the 
coming of the day of God. — Upoodongv. —Not 
with Luther: To wait as contrasted with haste, 
but looking for, expecting something while ea- 
during the pressure of evil, ef. v. 14.— 'LneMov- 
raq. Some commentators arbitrarily supply elc; 
the sense of yearning or longing for oannot be 
verified; it signifies to urge, to press, to hasten, 
and applies therefore not only to earnest occu¬ 
pation, but, as Bengel asserts, to inward strug¬ 
gling, to perseverance in prayer for the hasten¬ 
ing of the Kingdom of Christ, and to preparation 
for it in repentance and holiness. At the same 
time the remark of Richter is true, that “in a 
certain respect it is visionary, dangerous and 
passionate to pray for the hastening of the end 
of the world and the termination of the eeon of 
Gospel-calling.” 

[Trench (Bible Revision, p. 112) pronounces 
for the marginal reading in E. V., “hasting the 
coming" (accelerantes advenlum, Erasmus), and 
explains: The faithful, that is, shall seek to cause 
the day of the Lord to come the more quickly by 
helping to fulfil those conditions, without which 
it cannot come—that day being no day inexorably 
fixed, but one the arrival of which it is free to the 
Church to help and hasten on by faith and by 
prayer, and through a more rapid accomplishing 
of the number of the elect.” De Wette, followed 
by Alford: “They hasten it by perfecting, in 
repentance and holiness, the work of the Gospel, 
and thus diminishing the need of the paKpoOvpia, 
v. 9," to which the delay of that day is owing. 
Alford, in reply to Huther's objection, says, “It 
is true that the delay or hastening of that day is 
not man’s matter, but God's: but it is not uncom¬ 
mon in Scripture, to attribute to us those Divine 
acts, or abstinences from acting, which are really 
and in their depth, God's own. Thus we read, 
that ‘He could not do many mighty works there 
because of their unbelief,' Matt. xiii. 58, com¬ 
pared with Mark vi. 6. 6; thus repeatedly of 
man’s striving with, hindering, quenching God's 
Holy Spirit."—Wordsworth considers this re¬ 
markable thought as compared with St. Peter’s 
speech in Aots iii., as another silent evidence of 
the genuineness of this Epistle.—M.] 

T r)v napovaiav. See v. 10, cf. Tit. ii. 13; Rev. 
xvi. 14; Acts xvii. 31. The term “day of God" 
cannot excite surprise, if respect is had to the 
Old Testament. Lachmann’s notion that the au¬ 
thor had given up the hope of Christ's coming, 
and mixed it up with God’s future day of judg- 
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ment, is incongruous for lie treats of the Lord's 
napovala in ch. iii. 4. 

For the sake of which the heavens 
being on fire, shall dissolve (themselves], 
and the elements shall melt away with 
fervent heat ; ffv. It is best to connect f)v 
with irapovoiav, and to take did as indicating the 
occasioning cause. Winer, p. 418, [who sanc¬ 
tions however the construction recommended in 
Appar. Crit., which is also that adopted by Al¬ 
ford.—M.J Dietlein renders “in honour of 
which, as it were," but this rendering is inappo¬ 
site. If the plan of God is to be carried out, this 
sin-stained world must perish. Augustine says 
of the succession of the events, “After the judg¬ 
ment the world will be on fire; that is, it will be 
entirely burned up." This is also thought pro¬ 
bable by Gerhard, who holds moreover that the 
burning of the world will take place before the 
wicked are cast into hell and the godly received 
to heaven. 

K avodvaOai and rijKzodai, to melt like wax, are 
&ira£ Xty. The Present Is used here for the same 
reason, as in y. 11, above. [The note of Wolfius, 

i Curse Philologicte et Criticse) on the force of these 
’resents will be found useful: “Interim nihil est 
mutandum. Patet enim, Apostolum tn duobut hit 
commatibus , data opera , nunc prsuenti Tcvoptvuv et 
TfiKerai , nunc futuro TMpjerai deearu uti, qum lam 
certa futura eraU ac sijamfieret.” —M.] 

Ter. 18. But we, according to His pro¬ 
mise, expect new heavens and a new 
earth. —The Apostle, for the comfort of believers, 
contrasts the destruction of the present world- 
system with the expectation of new heavens and a 
new earth. This hope is founded on the word 
of prophecy, Isa. lxv. 17; lxvi. 22; xxx. 26; cf. 
Rev. xxi. 1. This does not denote an ideal state 
of blessedness, but areal spirituo-corporeal body- 
world. So Anselm: “The whole earth, which 
carried in its lap the body of the Lord, will be a 
paradise." Augustine: “The promises of God 
are apprehended by faith; hope cannot reach 
them, love cannot understand them; they surpass 
our longings and desires; they may be obtained, 
but cannot be estimated." Grotius mentions 
that Plato also speaks of a pure earth and a pure 
heavens. Calov suggests a substantial recreation 
of heaven. More correctly even Irenmus: “Nei¬ 
ther the substance, nor the existence of the crea¬ 
ture will be annihilated." According to Hit pro¬ 
mite, nard rb kicdyyeApa avrov sc. God. 

In which dwelleth righteousness. —Not 
abstr. pro concreto, the righteous, but true righ¬ 
teousness itself or a perfect agreement with the 
will of God, cf. Rev. xxi. 27. 8. This is added 
partly for the encouragement, partly for the con¬ 
solation of believers with reference to their un¬ 
righteous oppressors. Huther produces similar 
passages from the book of Enoch, in which refer¬ 
ence seems to be made to our Epistles. [The 
passages are ch. x. 27; lv. 6; liv. 4. 6; xo. 17.— 
Wordsworth says, that the Apostle “does not re¬ 
present the heavens as destined to dettruction , 
but as hereafter to be transformed ( hvaaroixciov- 
ptvovq) to a more glorious condition . As the mor¬ 
tal bodies of the saints are dissolved by death, 
and will not be reduced to annihilation, but will, 
by reason of Christ’s resurrection, and of their 
incorporation in Him who is the Resurrection 


and the Life, be renewed to immortality, so the 
heavenly bodies will be renewed by fire and de¬ 
livered from the bondage of corruption. 8ee 
Rom. viii. 20-22.—The material creation has 
sympathized with us in our fall, and it will re¬ 
joice with the righteous in their redemption and 
revivification, when their mortal bodies will rise 
and bloom anew like vernal herbs and flowers, 
in the glorious spring-tide of the resurrection. 
See Eusebius, Beverus and others here in the 
Catend, Cramer, p. 100.—Thus the benefits of the 
incarnation and the redemption wrought by the 
second Adam extend also to the natural world. 
He has restored already the free use of the crea¬ 
tures to us (cf. 1 Cor. iii. 28), and He will raise 
the Creation itself to a more glorious state of 
being."—M.] 

Yer. 14. wherefore, beloved, expecting 
these things, be diligent, etc.—The Apostle 
founds here an exhortation to holiness on the 
last named circumstance [t. e. f the expectation 
of the new heavens and the new earth.—M.], as 
in v. 11) on the expectation of that catastrophe. 
— ’AontAoi; cf. 1 Peter i. 19; 1 Tim. vi. 14; Jas. 
i. 27.—’A p&najToe, Phil. ii. 16, tike dftbiwv, blame¬ 
less ; that you cannot be blamed; for the opposite, 
see ch. ii. 18.—Avrft in His judgment, before 
Him, connect with evpe&ijvai; cf. 2 Cor. xii. 20. 
—E bpedijvai, 1 Peter i. 7; ii. 22, in His day.— 
’Ev elpi/vy. De Wette explains it: For your 
peace=tt? elpfjvvv; but in that case the Apostle 
would certainly have expressed it. Better Calov: 
“ In peace with God and with men." [Alford 
suggests, that considering the familiarity of the 
Eastern tongue with the expression ev tlptjvy, the 
phrase may have an onward as well as a present 
meaning, as in nopeheo&ai h upfprg and eig elprprtfv, 
Acts xvi. 86: Jas. ii. 16; Luke vii. 60; viii. 48; 
and denote that eternal peace of whioh all 
earthly peace is but a feeble foretaste.—M.] 
More specific definition of dairiAot teal hpAfttfroL 
Gerhard: “Strive that the Lord at His coming 
may find you peaceful and reconciled." The 
thought is connected with diKaioainnj, v. 18. Diet¬ 
lein thinks that it is added with reference to the 
subject about to be stated by the Apostle, vix., 
the peace-destroying animosity of the deceivers, 
and refers to Jude 19. But Peter states first 
something else. It has a good meaning with re¬ 
ference to the many internal and external peace- 
breakers, especially at that time, Heb. xii. 14. 

Yer. 16. And account the longauffering 
of oar Lord your ealvation, [see Appar Crit. 
—M.] ; paKpoovplav , cf. v. 9; Rom. ii. 4: ix. 22. 
Every postponement of the day of judgment is 
also an extension of grace for believers, as far 
as they may make further progress in holiness. 
Dietlein: “ Apart from it, every converted Chris¬ 
tian, reviewing his conversion, is constrained 
to admit that unless the longsuffering of God did 
insert a development-process of sin and redemp¬ 
tion between apostaoy and judgment, his conver¬ 
sion would have been impossible and the merited 
judgment would have overtaken him also.” To 
this must be added the observation that since the 
text reads ourrjpiav in general, not ourrjplav lw», 
the salvation of many others also is founded on 
this longsuffering. [After this exegesis, it is dif¬ 
ficult to understand why Fronmtiller retains the 
old Lutheran rendering.—M.] Roos; “The 
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passage must not be limited to those persons who 
hre at that time, bat rather be extended to those 
who may still be bora, if the long-suffering of 
God preserres this present world for a long 
time.” 

Bvten as also our beloved brother Paul 
—hath written unto you. —The deceivers, to 
whom Peter refers, probably abused the Epistles 
of the Apostle 8t Paul, and represented Peter 
and Paul as contradicting each other; on this ao- 
eount Peter cites the testimony of Paul as con¬ 
firmatory of his doctrine, and shows that between 
Paul and himself there is an intimate communion 
of spirit, and that the ineident, mentioned Gal. 
il 11, was unable to extinguish his love. 

As also, relates, not to what immediately pre¬ 
cedes, but to the whole exhortation, w. 14. 15, 
to holiness in view of the coming of Christ. 
Dietlein supposes that since the paKpoOvpla of 
God is treated of only in Eom. iL 4; ix. 22, the 
reference is evidently to the Epistle to the 
Romans, but the supposition that nad&s is to be 
thus limited, is wrong, and typd^ev v/dv^ is de¬ 
cidedly opposed to it. Peter must allude* to an 
Bpistle of Paul, which, like the present Epistle 
of Peter, is addressed to the Christians of Asia 
Minor. To say that the Epistle to the Romans 
was addressed to Gentiles in general, is no suf¬ 
ficient explanation. Hence Bengel, Gerhard, al., 
think it to be the Epistle to the Hebrews on ac¬ 
count of ch. ix. 26, etc.; x. 25, 87; others, the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, on account of oh. iv. 
80; vi. 8; Col. iii. 4, 24. The reference is per¬ 
haps to all these; de Wette conjectures 1 These, 
iv, 18; v. 11, and 2 These, ii. 16; but the above 
named reason is against this view [which is also 
that of Alford, who meets the objection founded 
on ifuvy by saying that this Epistle is addressed 
to all Christians alike, cf. ch. f. 1; and thht all 
that can be inferred from fyiZv amounts to this, 
that this Epistle belongs to a date when the 
Pauline Epistles were no longer the property 
only of the Churches to whioh they were written, 
but were dispersed through, and were considered 
to belong to the whole Christian Church.—Ben¬ 
son considered the reference to be the Epistles 
to the Galatians, Ephesians and Colossians, be¬ 
cause addressed to Asia Minor Churches; this is 
also the opinion of Wordsworth, who notices also 
that this text is quoted by Origen de Recta Fide, 
•cot. IL, and ascribed by him without any hesi¬ 
tation to 8L Peter.— M.] i 
Onx beloved brother. —Brother must be 
taken in the narrow sense of “fellow-apostle.” 
How beautiful is this trait of Peter’s character, 
that he harboured no unkind remembrance of the 
sharp rebuke which Paul, who excelled him in his 
labours for the kingdom of God, had administered 
to him, and that he joyfhlly acknowledged his 
Apostolic calling. 

According to the wisdom. —Dietlein: 
“ Not so much preeminence in knowledge as ap¬ 
titude in teaching, knowledge which peculiarly 
qualifies for teaching; hence ministerial grace 
accorded to him.” Chrysostom does not hesitate 
to prefer Paul as a teacher to all others and to 
call him the teacher of all wisdom. [Polycarp 
ad Philipp. I. 8 ; “No one like me can equal the 
wisdom of the blessed Paul, who being absent 
wroU to you Epistles (vp2v typafev hniorofods) into 


whioh, if you look diligently, you will be enabled 
to be built up unto the faith.”—M.] 

Veil 16. As also in all his Epistles, 
speaking in them of these things.— ’Ev 
n&oais rate hmorofods. Even if the Article is re¬ 
tained, which is probably spurious, there is no 
necessity to suppose here a reference to all the 
Epistles of Paul as a finished whole. It cannot 
be determined which and how many of the Paul¬ 
ine Epistles were known to Peter.—'8c sc. fypa- 
y*c; nepH robrov ; of the coming of Christ, the end 
of the world and of what is connected with those 
events; stedfastness in faith and zeal in good 
works. Here Peter might refer more particu¬ 
larly to the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

Among which are some things difficult 
to understand. — iv ole. Gerhard: “Peter here 
makes no direct reference to the Pauline Epistles, 
but to the subjects of whioh they treat, among 
which are some hard to understand,” which be¬ 
longs to the nature of the last things.—* A orpc/J- 
}jcnxjtv; orpepMa from orpkfikij, an instrument of 
torture, a rock, a screw, a press, hence to screw, 
to strain, to wind, to twist or distort. A very 
striking word, peculiar to Peter, to describe the 
perversion of the Soriptures. As to the things 
themselves Bengel refers to 2 Tim. ii. 18; Ger¬ 
hard, to false views of the millennium, of justifi¬ 
cation by faith, of Christian liberty, of the com¬ 
ing of Antichrist, and especially to the justifi¬ 
cation and excuses of lawless extravagancies. 

The ignorant and unstable. —The refer¬ 
ence is perhaps rather to the deceived than to 
the deceivers and scoffers, for whom these two 
words would be too mild. On aori/pucroi, of. ch. 
ii. 14. 

As also the other Soriptures; vs koX rdf 

founds ypnfdC' Here again the reference is not 
to a completed collection of the writings of the 
New Testament, from which the inference might 
be drawn that this Epistle is of a comparatively 
late origin. De Wette, without sufficient reasons, 
understands passages of Scripture. The refer¬ 
ence is probably to the Pauline Epistles, the 
Epistle of James and the prophetical writings, 
which, according to v. 2 and ch. i. 20, must not 
be excluded. 

To their own perdition. —Cf. ch. ii. 2; 
Deut. iv. 2; xii. 82; Rev. xxii. 19. Huther: 
“ The perversion of the Soriptures has this con¬ 
sequence, since they use their distorted sayings 
in order to harden themselves in their oarnal 
lusts.” We have only to add, that they also bring 
perdition on themselves because they deprive 
others of salvation. 

Veb. 17. To, therefore, beloved, know¬ 
ing it before, beware, lest being led away 
together with the error of the lawless.— 
Final exhortation not to suffer themselves to be 
made to waver in their hope by the error of the 
ungodly, and to grow in grace and knowledge.— 
npcrytv&otcovreS' Bengel supplies: the danger 
Dietlein refers it to the imminent attempts of de¬ 
ception. The Lord Himself set great value on the 
foretelling and fore-knowing of the future. Cf. 
Jno. xiv. 29; xvi. 4.— Qvfoiooeo&e, Iva pij. Take 
heed, be on your guard that ye—fall not from.— 
Thus taken, the construction is not singular; cf. 
Lke. xii. 15; Actsxxi.25; 1 Jno. v.21.—' A&icpuv, 
ch. iL 7; iii. 3; nfodvy^ ch. iL 18, error, delusion, 
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not deception, as Dietlem maintains;— awairax- 
tikvrts. Cf. Gal. ii. 18. Similar to what is said 
of sins, that, like the wind, they hare taken us 
away, Is. lxiv. 6. [Alford notes the remarkable 
coincidence, that Peter, well acquainted as he 
was with the writings of Paul, should hare 
written this word, which is the very one used by 
that Apostle of Barnabas, at Antioch, when he aw- 
a.irftx'dy with the hypocrisy of Peter and the other 
Jews.—M.] ;— <rwairax$tvTcc, together with them 
and others which they had long since deceived. 

Ye fall from your own stedfastnesa.— 
iicirlirreiv. Cf. GaL v. 4, to fall from, to be ban¬ 
ished;— onjpcyyds, standing fast, stedfastness in 
faith and hope; contrast to y. 16, above. He 
refers to ch. i. 12 where he declared his readers 
to be established in the truth. Roos: “The 
state of grace is the fortress. There God Himself 
is the stronghold and castle; Christ the rock on 
which we are builded ; there we are assured by 
the privilege, that all things must work together 
for good to them that love God; there we are, by 
the power of God, kept unto salvation. A Chris¬ 
tian falls from this his own fortress, if he loses 
grace, and neglecting to watch and pray and 
to attend to the word of God, gradually yields 
to the commission of intentional sins, whioh, 
whether by some thoroughly matured dogma or 
only by hasty judgments, he erroneously regards 
now in a very different light, and consequently 
excuses or even justifies.”—’I diov. Gerhard: 
“Not, as though they could of their own strength 
persevere in faith, but because only true be¬ 
lievers continue firm to the end.”—There is no 
reference here to continuance in communion with 
the Church. 

Van. 18. But grow in the graoe, eto.— 
Gerlach: “The best preservation is continual 
ractice of faith, continual growth in grace and 
nowledge: then we are proof against all as¬ 
saults.” Similarly Calvin. [“/face unica est 
perseverandi ratio , si assidus progredimur ”.—M.l; 
avf&vere. Cf. 1 Pet. ii. 2 f 2 Pet i. 6; Eph. iv. 
16; Col. i. 10. We grow in grace, if we appre¬ 
hend it with ever increasing faith and keep it, 
and thus we are privileged to enjoy it more and 
more richly, Cf. 1 Pet. v. 10.—K vplov belongs 
only to yvuau not to [This is doubtfhl, 

since the preposition extends to both. There is 
no difficulty if the subjective force of xdptn and 
the objective force of yvAoet as connected with 
Christ is brought out “Grow in the grace of 
which Christ is the Author, in the knowledge of 
which Christ is the object”—M.].—Great value 
is set here at the close, as before at the begin¬ 
ning of the Epistle, on the knowledge of the per¬ 
son, the office, and the benefits of Christ, cf. ch. 
i. 2.— Avrfl i) 66£a. The doxology refers to 
Christ in proof of His Divinity. [Alford sug¬ 
gests Pliny’s letter, “hymnu* Christo quasi Deo.” 
—M.]. Cf. Jude 25; Rev. i. 6; iv. 9; Eph. iii. 
21.— Elf ijukpav ?u£aw not found elsewhere. 
Bengel explains jyipa in contrast with night: 
“Eternity is a day without night, purely and 
perpetually enduring.” Huther: “The day in 
whioh eternity begins as contrasted with time, 
but which day is likewise all eternity itself.” 
The selection of this expression is best explained 
by reference to ch. iii. 8. Eternity counts with 
God as one day. Augustine: “It is only one day, 


but an everlasting day without yesterday to pre¬ 
cede it, and without to-morrow to follow it; not 
brought forth by the natural sun, which shall 
exist no more, but by Christ, the Sun of Right¬ 
eousness.” 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Unbelief is generally blind to the grossest 
contradictions in whioh it is entangled, even as 
those scoffers do neither see the folly of affirming 
a beginning of the world and to deny the end of 
the world, nor the absurdity of the conclusion: 
“That which has not yet happened until to-day, 
will happen nevermore.” “God has not made the 
worlds for eternity, like Himself, but they oeae 
and pass away. In the case of each world there 
was a time when it did not exist, and there will 
be a time, when its place shall not be fond. 
How distant soever the day of the destruction of 
our earth may be, when it does oome there will 
be men on earth, like ourselves, occupied, m we 
are, lyith expectations and hopes of a long 
future. He that rolls up the heavens like a gar¬ 
ment and scatters suns and earths like dust, He 
only is the Lord. Our science will never reseh 
the laws which bring about the destruction of 
our earth.” Schleiermacher. 

2. Although loving gratitude to Jesus, who gave 
up His life as a sin-offering for us, must after all 
remain our strongest motive to holiness. Scrip¬ 
ture teaches us that the thought of death and the 
judgment, of the end of the world and eternity, 
should move us to vigilance, seriousness, sober¬ 
ness, and to be on our guard against the security 
of the world. If the disciples in their time needed 
the pre-announcement of Christ’s coming and 
the end'of the world, it is doubly and trebly 
needed in our time. “ Hastening the coming of 
Jesus must not degenerate into an impatient draw¬ 
ing near of the Judge by murmuring again* 
others; we ought the rather be oocupied with 
clearing away and preparation in our own affairs, 
in order that we may be found in peace.” Rieger. 

8. “The new earth is the eternal and chief 
scene of the Kingdom of God, Ps. xxxvii.; Rev. 
xxi. It will not be uninhabited. As the nature 
of the earth has been made to correspond and 
conform to man in his fallen and corrupt condi¬ 
tion, so it will be made to correspond and con¬ 
form to man purified, recovered and transfigured 
into glorious righteousness. Augustine already 
teaches that the renovated world will answer to 
the bodies of men whioh will likewise be reno¬ 
vated.” Richter. 

4. Even the older theologians held that the day 
of the Lord, in whioh such great and decisive 
events are to be transacted, in which so many 
millions are to be judged, must not be made to 
denote a day of twelve or twenty-four hours. It 
ought rather to be taken in the sense of a diet 
[In German, jfrtcAr-tag, Land- tag. Funtem-i ag, 
literally, day or diet of an empire, county or 
princes, i e. f a congress of the representatives 
of an empire, a country, or of princes. The re¬ 
ference in the text is to the name of such assem¬ 
blies, which although referring to a day, continue 
in session for weeks or months. So the day of 
the Lord denotes not h single day, but an indefi¬ 
nite period of time.—M.]. 
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6. The Roman Catholic Church charges the 
Scripture with obscurity, and founds her charge 
on cL iii. 16. In reply we may notice, 

a. The correct interpretation of the passage 
shows that Peter refers immediately to the diffi¬ 
culty of understanding the subjects treated in 
those Epistles. 

b. These are difficult to understand because 
they relate to future events, and because the 
soul-man [so called in respect of the predomi¬ 
nance of the tyvxb' —M. ] finds it so difficult to 
understand the things of the Spirit. 

c. Chrysostom’s assertion concerning the Scrip¬ 
ture is irrefutable, vis. - : “Whatever is necessary 
[to be known and to our salvation.—M.] is plain 
and sure in it, so that all, even the unlearned, 
may understand it.” 

d. There are good reasons why many things 
in the Scriptures are hard to understand. 

“Many parts of the truth of God must be 
dothed in concealment in order to prevent aver¬ 
sion to it, to prompt diligent inquiry, and in or- 
• der to be reserved as a reward of the fidelity ex¬ 
hibited in such search.” Rieger. These difficul¬ 
ties contain a peculiar attraction, a stirring up 
to prayer, a confounding of our vanity, a con¬ 
cealing of the truth from the eyes of the meddling. 

6. If the genuineness of this Epistle be ad¬ 
mitted, it affords us a clear proof of the fbtile 
pretences of the critics of the Tubingen school in 
respect of the Pauline Epistles, e. g., of Zeller, 
who says in the Theol. Jahrb ., 1846, II.: “Of the 
twenty-seven writings contained in our Canon, 
there is not one for which can be shown creden¬ 
tials of its origin reaching up to the pretended 
date of its composition.” 

[7. Augustine says concerning the question 
arising from v. 16: ‘Which are the things hard 
to understand in the Epistles of Paul?’ “Even 
in the times of the Apostles, certain persons, who 
did not understand some of Paul’s rather obscure 
(mb obscuras) sentences, alleged that he said, 
‘Let us do evil, that good may come,’ because 
he had said, ‘that the law entered in, that sin 
might abound; and where sin abounded, there 
did grace much more abound,* Rom. iii. 8; v. 
20.—When the Apostle Paul says that a man is 
justified by faith (per fidem) without the works 
of the law, he does not mean thereby, that, when 
a man has received and professed the faith, he 
may despise the works of righteousness; but that 
every one may know that he may be justified by 
faith, although works of the law have not gone 
before his faith. For works follow him that is 
justified, « Sequuntur justificatum ., non precedunt 
justificatum. ’—Bince, however, the notion above 
mentioned had arisen at that time (viz., that 
works were not requisite), the other Apostolic 
Epistles of Peter, John, James and Jude, specially 
contend against that notion; in order to maintain 
earnestly, that faith without works does not profit. 
Indeed Paul himself has defined faith to be not 
mg kind of faith by which man believes in God, 
but he defines true faith to be that healthful and 
etangelical faith , whose works proceed from love: 
‘Faith which worketh by love,’ ,Gal. v. 6. And 
he asserts, that the faith which some men think 
sufficient for salvation is so worthless, that ‘If I 
have faith (he says) so as to Yemove mountains, and 
have not oharity, I am nothing,’ 1 Cor. xiii. 2; and 


doubtless that man’s life is good, where faithfu? 
love works, for he says, ‘the fulfilling of the law 
is love,’ Rom. xiii. 10.—Evidently, therefore, 
for this reason St. Peter in his seoond Epistle, 
when he was exhorting to holiness of life, and 
was declaring that this world would pass away, 
and that new heavene and a new earth are looked 
for, which are to be assigned as dwellings to the 
righteous; and when he was admonishing them 
to consider what ought /to be their life in this 
world, in order that they may be made meet for 
that foture habitation; and being also aware that 
many ungodly men had taken Ccoasion from cer¬ 
tain rather obscure sentences of the Apostle Paul, 
to be reckless of living well, and to presume of 
salvation by faith, has noted that there are some 
things hard to be understood in St. Paul’s Epistles, 
which men wrested, , as they did the other Scriptures, 
to their own destruction; whereas, in truth, that 
Apostle (St. Paul) entertained the same opinions 
as the rest of tne Apostles concerning eternal 
salvation, and that it would not be given to any 
but to those who live well. Thus therefore Peter 
writes.” Augustine then quotes this chapter, 
w. 11-18.—Augustine, de fide et operibus , c. 22, 
ed. Bened. 6, p. 808.—M.J 

[8. Wordsworth, who cites the foregoing pas¬ 
sage from Augustine, gives also the following 
useful table of the testimony of prophets and 
Apostles to the authority of Holy Scripture: 

The prophet Malachi closes the Canon of the 
Old Testament by a solemn appeal “to the law of 
Moses, and to the statutes and judgments.” He 
says: “Remember them,” (Mai. iv. 4.) 

The Apostle and Evangelist St. John closes the 
four gospels with a similar reference. “These 
things are written, that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that be¬ 
lieving, ye might have life through His name,” 
John xx. 81. 

St. Paul , the Apostle of the Gentile world, 
closes Am Epistles with a testimony to the suffi¬ 
ciency and inspiration of Holy Scripture: “Abide 
thou in those things which thou hast learned, and 
wert assured of, knowing from whom thou didst 
learn them; and that from a child thou knowest 
the j Holy Scriptures , which are the things that are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation, through 
faith that is in Jesus Christ. Every Scripture, 
being divinely inspired, is also profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc¬ 
tion in righteousness, in order that the man of 
God may be perfect, throughly furnished unto 
every good work,” 2 Tim. iii. 14-17. 

St. Peter , here, in like manner closes his 
Episfles with a similar exhortation, and with a 
warning against perversion of Scripture. 

St. Jude also closes the Catholic Epistles with a 
memento to his readers: “Remember ye the 
words spoken before by the Apostles of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” Judo 17. 

Lastly, the Apostle and Evangelist St. John 
doses the Apocalypse with a promise of blessing 
to those who keep its sayings, and a curse on 
those who take from it or add to it, Rev. xxii. 7. 
18. 19. 

Thus the duties of the Christian Church, as ' 
the Guardian of Holy Scripture, and the duties 
of every member of the Church, as bound to re- 
I ceive, to meditate upon, and to obey the written 
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word of God, are solemnly inooloated by the faro- 
well voices of prophets- and Apostles. 

Prophets and Apostles pass away to another 
and a better world. Bat the word of God, writ¬ 
ten by their instrumentality, endureth forever, 

1 Peter i. 26.—M.] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

There is a twofold day of the Lord, a day of 
His mercy in which He still caases sinners to be 
bidden to His Kingdom by the word (preached), 

2 Cor. vi. 2, and a day of righteousness and wrath 
(Acts xvii. 81), which has its various gradations 
and divisions.—What is necessary to watching 
and being prepared for the coming day of the 
Lord? Luke xii. 89; 1 These, v. 6. 4; Malt. xxiv. 
88; Rev. xvi. 16.—We oannot be translated into 
a state of peace, rest and happiness, unless we 
have been purified within by sanctification of the 
Spirit, and there arise a cessation of the reproaches 
and accusations in respect of the transgressions 
of which we were guilty.—If by carelessness or 
indiscretion we contract once more spots or ble¬ 
mishes, let us hasten to the opened fountain for 
all uncleanness, that we may be cleansed by the 
blood of Jesus.—If all things shall dissolve into 
fire, the idols of secure men will also perish. 
How ill is it with us, if we have nothing that is 
fire-proof!—The only means of escaping the 
terror of the coming of Christ, is a holy walk 
and godliness. The former relates to other men 
and earthly things, the latter to our conduot to¬ 
wards God.—Who does sufficiently realize the 
end of all things, which has come nigh, and 
which after the death of the body we shall quick¬ 
ly be made to meet?—According to Tertullian, 
the primitive Christians were wont to pray for a 
postponement of the end. The Church sings: 

Hiuten, Lord, the judgment-day, 

Thy glorious countenance display; 

Hi, Heber Herr, e& turn Gericht, 

Lou uh'n Dein herrlich Angeticht; 

both sentiments are well founded.—The hope of 
that new world, wherein dwelleth perfect right¬ 
eousness and constant joy, a chief means of con¬ 
solation among all the trials and afflictions of 
this world.—It is one of the chief aims of be¬ 
lievers to strive that hereafter they may be found 
without spot before the Lord.—Who will here¬ 
after be found without spot ?—The long-suffer¬ 
ing of God our salvation and that of many others. 
—Beautiful example of Peter in his attitude to¬ 
wards Paul.—Harmony among the teachers of 
the Church is as necessary as the joint operation 
of the members of our body.—To honour the 
gifts of God in others, is to honour God Himself. 
—If the forgery of a testament (will) which dis¬ 
poses of an earthly inheritance is a great crime, 
how much greater is the sin of those who forge 
and distort the Testament of the Eternal God.— 
The grace of stedfastness should be daily im¬ 
plored with earnest prayer.—The graoe of God 
and the knowledge of Jesus Christ are indissolu¬ 
bly united.—Christ is duly glorified by us, if we 
acknowledge, praise and publish His benefits. 

Starke :—That must be a fearful day; who 
does not tremble at the birth-pangs of the last 
time ? But ye holy ones, rejoice, lift up your 


heads, for your redemption is nigh. Lke. xxi. 
28.—Men, be moderate in providing garments, 
in building palaces, in purchasing precious 
things. Every thing, even the most precious, 
must be consumed by fire in the last day, 1 Cor. 
vii. 80. 81.—The constant recollection of the last 
day, in which Jesus Christ, the righteous Judge, 
will give to every man his due reward, is a pow¬ 
erful incentive to godliness, EccL xii 18.14.— 
When the heavens and the earth shall have 
passed away, believers will nevertheless come to 
a most delightful place, although we cannot now 
name it or describe its glory, 1 Thess. iv. 17.— 
Those who do not pursue righteousness and holi¬ 
ness here, will not be preferred to the abode in 
the new heaven of glory, and still less be permit¬ 
ted to enjoy its pleasures, 1 Cor. vi. 9.—Tbe 
patience and long-suffering of Christ is our pro 
serration; for we owe it to His mercy that we 
are not consumed, Lam. iii. 22.—If there are 
dark passages in Holy Scripture, the darkness 
is not intrinsic, but extrinsic, that is, with respect 
to the reader and his weak understanding. But 
it is clear enough in the order of salvation and 
eternal life to silence all excuses, Ps. cxix. 105. 
—If Holy Scripture seems to be dark here and 
there, be not offended at it, and take care not to 
despise it; learn rather therefrom its sublimity 
and thy lowliness, but ever search more and 
more and persevere in prayer; thus thou shall 
get more fight: as for the rest, it will be re¬ 
served for the perfect knowledge’thou shall at¬ 
tain in heaven, 1 Cor. xiii. 12.—A perverted un¬ 
derstanding goes generally hand in hand with an 
evil wilL—Try the spirits, whether they are of 
God; if not, hearken not to them, do not follow 
them, and let them not deceive thee, 1 Cor. vi. 9. 
—A strong fortress needs a vigilant and lion- 
hearted commander, else it will be lost.—Let 
him that standeth take heed lest he fall, 1 Cor. 
x. 12. Watch!—Those who are minded not to 
fall from their own stedfastness, must above all 
things grow in the grace and knowledge of Christ, 
Jno. xvii. 8. 

Sties :—If we may sigh in our own case. Lord, 
come speedily; must we not, on the other hand, 
pray because of the ungodly, Lord, have pa¬ 
tience. Examples: Abraham, Jonah.—Look at 
all the glory of this poor world with no other 
thought than the knowledge that all is destined 
to pass away! 

Rieger :—True part of friendship among 
Christians, to warn one another.—All the notioee 
of the Holy Scriptures concerning future 
things are given to us that we should be on our 
guard. Those who only use them to gratify their 
curiosity, deprive them %ll of their best proper¬ 
ties of salt and light—The multitude of the 
wicked and the diversity of the instruments 
whereby error is conveyed to men, constitute no 
small power of deception.—How many a posses¬ 
sion, the objects of doubt, dispute and contra¬ 
diction will be saved in the day of eternity! 

Richter: —Ye that are fortified in genuine 
Scripture-truth and in the doctrine in Christ, sip 
in the city of refuge, of which the Jewish cKy of 
refuge was a type! Numb. xxxv. 

Kapfp:— In the great process of combustion 
the earth will experience the fate of ore which 
contains silver and gold. The gross, light and 
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formless parts are consumed, the precious and 
light-giving parts are preserved.—The earth will 
be a great light-bearer corresponding to the 
light of the glorified resurrection bodies.— In 
the passages describing the glorification of the 
earth, it is difficult to determine how much be¬ 
longs to the renovation of the earth during the 
millennial kingdom, and how much to the glorifi¬ 
cation of the new earth.—If the earthly is so un¬ 
clean before the holiness of God that it must be 
horned with fire, how dare we suffer our spirit 
to be linked to the earthly T 

Lisoo:—Of the salvation, which we may attain 
even in this life.—The inner completion of the 
mtisens of the kingdom.—The salutation of de¬ 
parting Christians.—The renovation of the world 
at the coming of Christ 

[Slump:-—The reflection that our Lord, who 
came into the world to die for the sins of man¬ 
kind, is by flis resurrection made Judge of the 
world, doth not afford matter of greater terror 
to His enemies, than it does of comfort to His 
friends and followers. How must it revive the 
heart of every honest Christian, and enoourage 
him to go on patiently and cheerfully in the ser¬ 
vice of his Master, notwithstanding the many 
frailties and infirmities under which he la¬ 
bours; notwithstanding the many slips and errors, 
that after his best endeavours do attend his 
eoorse of life, to consider that He, who is to 
take his accounts at the last day, and to pass 
sentence upon him, is no other than his dear 
Redeemer! If we look upon the judgment to 
come only in this view, that then all the hidden 
works of darkness shall be brought to light; the 
secrets of all hearts be laid open; the notions of 
all mankind strictly examined and scanned; and 
sentence passed upon every one aocording to his 
works done in the flesh; if we have no other 
view of the last judgment than only this, it would 
not be very comfortable to the best of us, who 
are all sinners, and therefore cannot plead 
our innocence at that great tribunal. But when 
we consider farther, that it is our Saviour who 
shall then sit upon the throne; that it is our 
8aviour tp whom God hath committed the judg¬ 
ing of us; our Saviour who knows our frame, 
who is sensible of all the difficulties we have to 
oonflict with, as having Himself in the days of His 
flesh had sufficient experience of them, “ He being 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin;” and that this Saviour of ours will not judge 
ns according to the rigour of the Law, but accord¬ 
ing to that gracious allowance of the Gospel; the 
consideration'of this will prove an effectual anti¬ 
dote against all the fears, and disquietudes, and 
despondencies we may lie under upon account of 
our own unworthiness. Let none of us, therefore, 
that heartily own our Lord Jesus and His reli¬ 

11 


gion, and honestly endeavour to live up to the 
laws of His Gospel, Aright ourselves with suoh 
thoughts as these: How muoh shall I, poor 
wretch, dare to appear before the face of my 
Judge at the last day: I, who have so many 
8ins to answer for? Let us but go on in the good 
course we are in: let us but hold fast the profes¬ 
sion of our faith without wavering, and daily apply 
to the throne of grace for strength and assistance 
against our corruptions; and to our prayers let 
us add our sincere endeavours to increase in 
virtue, and the longer we live still to grow better; 
and then I dare say, whatever sins we may have 
been guilty of, we shall not need to have any ap¬ 
prehension, or fear our condition on account of 
them, when we come to die: but we may with 
confidence appear before the tribunal of our 
Lord; and expect our part in that comfortable 
sentenoe, which He will at the last day pronounoe 
to all His true disciples and followers: “Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre¬ 
pared for you from the foundation of the world,” 
Matt xxv. 84.—M.l 

[Of. on ver. 10. H. Blair: On the dissolution 
of the world. Sermons, III. 

Vv. 10-14. 0. Simon: The day of judgment 
Works, XX., 849. 

V bb. 11. John Owen: Providential changes 
an argument for universal holiness. 4 Serm. 
Works XVI., 220. Holiness urged from the 
liability of all things to dissolution. Works, 
(Goold), XVH., 624. 

Vxs. 18. Thomas Chalmers: The new heavens 
and the new earth. Works, VII., 280. 

Vv. 15. 10. W. Palsy: Caution recommended 
in the use and application of Soripture language 
Visit. Serm. Serm. and Tracts, I. 

Chr. Wordsworth: Hulsean Lecture for 1847. 

W. Barrow: On the mysterious doctrines of 
Christianity. Bampton Lecture, 221; Serm., L, 
178. 

C. Bknson : Origin of Scripture difficulties. 1. 
Existence of Soripture difficulties vindicated. 26. 
Objections to the existence of difficulties in the 
Scriptures as an inspired work considered. 47. 
The existence of difficulties in Scripture not in¬ 
compatible with their object as a religiously in- 
structive work. 69. Classification of Scripture 
difficulties. 156. Minor difficulties in Genesis. 
Recapitulation and conclusion. Hulsean Lecture 
for 1822, 899. 

T. Chivallisr: The use of historical types 
authorized by Scripture; the advantages attend¬ 
ing an inquiry into them; the danger of abuse, 
and rules of interpretation. Hulsean Lecture 
for 1820. 85. 

Via. 18. Jibkmy Taylor: Of growth in graoe, 
with its proper instruments and signs. 2 Ser¬ 
mons.—M.] 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF JOHN 


INTRODUCTION. 


} 1. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 

I. THE EXORDIUM (i. 1-4) states the object of the Apostolic annunciation (L 2) and its 
purpose (v. 3); the design of the Epistle being superadded (v. 4). 

II. PRINCIPAL PART THE FIRST (i. 6—ii. 18): 

Ip ye walk in the light (i. 5—ii. 2), in obedience to his law in general (ii. 3-3), 

AND KEEPING THE COMMANDMENT OP BROTHERLY LOVE IN PARTICULAR (ii. 7-14), NOT BEING 
MISLED BY THE LUSTS (ii. 15-17), AND THE LIES OP THE WORLD (ii. 18-23), YE SHALL HERE¬ 
AFTER ABIDE BEFORE CHRIST. 

1. The leading thought: “ God is light ” (i. 5). 

2. The first inference: true fellowship (L 6. 7). i 

3. The second inference: perception and confession of sins (i. 8-10). 

5. The third inference: reconciliation and redemption (ii. 1. 2). 

6. Mark of the walk in the light; obedience to Bis commandments , especially brotherly love 
(ii. 3-11). 

6. Consolatory warning against love of the world (ii. 12-17). 

7. Warning and consolation against antichrist (ii. 18-28). Description of his forerunners, 
whose appearing points to the last time (ii. 18-23); Exhortation of the faithful to stedfastness 
in their assurance of having the truth and eternal life (ii. 24-28). 

1H. PRINCIPAL PART THE SECOND (ii. 29—v. 12): 

He THAT IS BORN AGAIN (OUT) OP (THE BEING OP) God THE RIGHTEOUS (ii. 29), IS A MI¬ 
RACLE OP Hl8 LOVE NOW AND HEREAFTER (iii. 1-3), IS BOUND BY HlS WILL (iii. 4-10a), ESPE¬ 
CIALLY TO PRACTISE BROTHERLY LOVE (iii. 10b-18), IS BLESSED BEFORE HlM AND IN HlM 
(iii. 19-24), TRYING, LIKE God, the false SPIRITS (iv. 1-6), HE ENJOYS the LOVE OP GOD 
AND EXHIBITS BROTHERLY LOVE (iv. 7-21), HE TRIUMPHS OVER THE WORLD AND IS SURE OP 
ETERNAL LIFE (v. 1-12). 

1. The leading thought: Be that is bom again of God the Righteous doeth righteousness 
(ii. 29). 

2. The glory of the Sonship (iii. 1-3). 

3. The way of God's children passes through God's law (iii. 4-10a). 

4. Brotherly love is the sum-total of the Divine law (iii. 10b-18). 

5. The blessed consequences of our adoption by God (iii 19-24). 

6. Warning and exhortation with reference to false teachers (iv. 1-3). 
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7. Brotherly love and Divine love a a related to each other on the ground of Christ's sd fa rt 
(iv. 7-21). 

8. The power of faith (v. 1-5), its testimony (v. 6-10) and substance (v. 11.12). 

IV. T,HE CONCLUSION (v. 12-21) reminds us op the gift op eternal life (v. 13), 

OP THE CONFIDENCE THAT OtfR PRATERS ARE HEARD (W. 14. 15), EXHORTS US TO IN T ER C ED E 
FOR ERRING BRETHREN (W. 16. 17), AND REMINDING US OP THE CERTAINTY dF OUR REDEMP¬ 
TION PROM SIN (V. 18), DEHORTS US IN VIEW OP THE WORLD (V. 19) AND THE REDEEMER (v. 
20) FROM IDOLATRY (V. 21). 

This attempted analysis will have, to be justified by the exposition, but the situation of the 
question has to be noted here in brief. Formerly nobody thought of seeking and finding in this 
Epistle a well-ordered train of thoughts, or even definite and connected groups of thought Au¬ 
gustine (Expos, in Ep. Joh.) contented himself with the remark: “ locnturus est mttUa et prope 
omnia de caritate” Thus Luther in his two expositions says: " The main substance of this 
first Epistle relates to love/' “The Apostle’s object in this Epistle is to teach faith against 
heretics, and true love against the vicious.”—Calvin (in his Commentary on the New Testa¬ 
ment) says: “doctrinam exhortationibus misiam continet. Dissent enim de etema Ckristidd- 
tate, simul de incomparabUi, quam mundo patefactue seewn attulii, gratia; turn de omnibus in 
genere beneficiis, ac prcesertim incestimabilem divinas adoptions gradam commendal atque extol- 
lit. Inde surnit exhortandi materiam; et nune qrtvdem in genere pie s&ncte vwendum admonet, 
mine de caritate prcecipit. Verum nihil horum continua serie facit; nam sparsim docendo et ex- 
hortando varius est: praesertim vero multos est in urgenda frateroa intellectione. Alia quoque 
breviter attingit.” Lutheran expositors, e. g., Valentine Ltischer and Rappolt thought 
that the Epistle was written without method; the latter described John’s method as aphoristic. 
Not until the 18th century, more definitely since the middle of that century, the programme of 
Joachim Oporin of Gfittingen led to progress in the recognition of a plan and order in this 
Epistle. Bengel recognized the exordium (i. 1-4), the traotado (namely the special one L 5- 
iv. 21, and the more general v. 1-12), and the conclusion (v. lft-21).—Lucke with his ten sec¬ 
tions approached again the aphoristic plan (i. 1-4; i. 5-ii. 2; ii. 3-17; ii. 18-28; ii. 29—iiL 10; 
iii. 10-24; iv. 1-6; iv. 7-v. 5; v. 6-12; v. 13-21).—After v. Hoflmann's lead (m Sbkrifibewdt 
2, 2. p. 335-337), who, independently of the exordium (i. 1-4), and the conclusion (v. 18-21), 
divides the Epistle into four parts (i. 1—ii. 11; ii. 12-28; ii. 29—iii. 22; iii 23-iv. 21; v. 1- 
17), Luthardt in his programme of 1860 adopted the following division after the exordium: i. 5- 
ii. 11; ii. 12—ii. 27; ii. 27—iii. 24a; iii. 24b-iv. 21; v. 1-21.—Ebrard has six divisions; i. 1-4; 

i. 5—ii. 6; ii. 7—ii. 29; iii. 1-24; iv. 1-v. 3a; v. 8b-21.—Ewald has only three divisions: L 1- 

ii. 17; ii. 18-iv. 6; iv. 7-v. 21.—Huther, who, at the suggestion of de Wette, in the first 
edition of his commentary had grouped his divisions according to the three leading thoughts 
God is light (i. 5), righteous (ii. 29), love (iv. 8), has abandoned this arrangement as untenable, 
and adopted the following division in the second edition of his work: i. 6—ii. 11; ii. 12-ii. 28; 
ii. 29—iii. 22; iii. 23-v. 17, leaving it optional to combine the first and second into one. Dust- 
erdieck has, after the exordium, i. 1-4, two main parts (i. 5—ii. 28; ii. 29-v. 5), and a double 
conclusion (v. 6-13 and 14-21). 

Cl Lucke, ch. v. Dusterdieck, 1, p. XI.-XXVII.; Huther, p. 3-12. 


I 2. CHARACTER OF THE EPISTLE. 

1. The Epistle treats of the following subjects: God is light, love, righteous; being of God, 
being God's child, bon* of God, being and abiding in God; His Son, who is from the beginning, 
sent by the Father, come in the flesh to destroy the works of the devil, who gave His life for us, 
who is the propitiation for all, for the sins of the whole world, our Paradete, in whom is eternal 
life, in whom we are and abide, whom we shall see as He is: His Spirit, the Spirit of truth, of 
whom we have: His word, which is eternal; fellowship with the Apostles, with the Father and 
the Son, prayer, intercession, confidence even in the judgment, the faith which overcomes the 
world, love of the brethren even to the point of laying down our lives for them, hope that puri¬ 
fies itself;—the devil, the spirit of fraud, lying, darkness, antichrist, the world, the lust of the 
eyes, the lust of the flesh, the sin which is formally, lawlessness, inwardly unrighteousness, the sin 
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into death, being of the devil, the child of the devil, hatred, death, idols.—They are almost ex¬ 
clusively ethical ideas, very few dogmatical, and these are immediately delivered of the ethical 
references they contain, and thus linked into this chain of ethical ideas; e. g. t the death of Christ 
(ch iL 2; iii. 16). The author hastens in this Epistle through the whole sphere of life, although 
his power to do bo is derived from a very small circle of ethical ideas. The advent of the Son of 
Godin the flesh, His walk and aim as well as His intercession make np the christology he sets in 
operation, and the life of the Christian, snatched away from the power of the devil by regener¬ 
ation and 1 united in church-fellowship with the Father and the Son in his way through the world 
with its seductive power in particular things and in groups to the bliss of eternal life after death, 
—this is the sphere of life, the extent of ethical contemplations in this Epistle. We have there¬ 
fore to deal here as much with faith in the divinity of Christ transposed into life, then with the 
life in Christ, as with the life in Christ theologically thought-out and leading to faith in the di¬ 
vinity of Christ While the Gospel seeks to strengthen and enlarge faith in Jesus (says v. Hoff¬ 
mann, Sekrifibewm, 2, 2, p. 337), the Epistle shows forth the moral conduct which is necessary 
to &ith and only possible to faith. 

2. But our Epistle does not treat these ideas as abstractions of the mind, hut as contempla¬ 
tions of life, experiences of life, as facts and concrete manifestations of life. 14 One cannot tell 
whether the artless ingenuousness of a childlike disposition strikes us more in this Epistle than 
the grave high-tonedness of a thoughtful man, because, in fact, both are intimately blended to¬ 
gether.’ 1 (Dusterdieok). The author takes hold of the most weighty thoughts and ideas with 
a sure, light and dexterous hand; he is perfectly master of them, he has experienced them, they 
are his own, he is familiar with them. His object is to bring them home to the consciousness of 
his readers and to make them know them. Hence oUare, olfapev, faup&Zere, ytv&oKere, Iva 
yadoKupev, Iva eidqre. Peculiar is the oonstant repetition of antithetical sentences, not by way 
of simple antithesis, but so that the predicate of a sentence becomes the subject of the antithesis 
or vice versa; the antithesis only brings out a new feature and thus carries on the thought, cf 
e. g., i 6 sq., 8 sq.; ii. 4—vi. 9 sqq. 22, sq.; iii. 8-6. On the use of sal instead of of bn, Iva, 
etc., see Ebrard, p. 9. [He says: Style and construction remind us strongly of the didactic passages 
of the Gospel, e. g., Jno, i. 1-18; iii 27-36, etc. For we recognize in the Epistle the same mode 
of thinking in paratactic periods and the same preference for koX in connecting together the differ¬ 
ent members of a train of thought (of. e. g., 1 Jno. ii. 1-3, where Paul would doubtless have used 
ttv for xaX kdv t and surely have put avrdf ydp IXaofibc ton for kcu avrbc &aop6c tort) ; of. his taking 
np again the immediately preceding bn in 1 Jno. iii. 20 with the anaphoras in Jno. i. 33 ; iv. 6, 
etc., and in general his preference for the particle bn which is used in so many different senses 
(c£ Jna xvL 3. 4. 6.17; also 1 Jno. ii 12 sqq. with Jno. xvi. 9-11), and the use of the particles 
*tpi, lva, &AA It is dear that the author of the Epistle, like the Evangelist, is in the habit of 
thinking in Hebrew, i e., Aramaic, and moving within the narrow range of the particles 

V *3 <***!» jyob. To this must be added certain other modes of construction peculiar to a 
Hebrew cast of thought, e. g., the circumlocution of the Genitive by he, 1 Jno. iv. 13, cf. Jno. i. 
35; vi. 8, 70 and many other passages, the solution of a relative sentence into a conditional 
sentence, (k&vnc. ... ovk iarev tv abrQ for boric k . r. A) 1 Jno. iL 15; iii. 17; cf. Jno. vi. 43, etc. 
The solution of a simple antithesis into a final or causal sentence depending on a word to be sup¬ 
plied (owe foot tf Jjfiuv IM Iva .) 1 Jno. ii. 19; cf Jno. L 8; iii. 28, etc. The circumlocu¬ 

tion of the Dative of the instrument by tv t 1 Jno. iL 3, etc., compared with Jno. L 26.33; xvi. 30; 
and lastly the frequent use of dctjpeZv and Qtfotou, while 6pav is only used in the Perfect, and cer¬ 
tain phrases such as tj)v TtOtvai, dedf 6 AXqOcvdc, 6 0 urr)p rev udopov 6 Xpurrbg, udopoc Xafip&vet, 
the use of jaivetv, ratvla, iraiSia , etc.—M.J—John’s method is neither dialectical like that of Paul, 
nor rhetorical like that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, but speculative, contemplative, noting the 
Substance of thought without marking the mutual relation of the thoughts themselves. Huther 
strikingly illustrates the Apostle’s peculiarity by comparing his leading thought to a key-note 
that he strikes and causes to sound through the derivative thoughts until a new key-note is 
struck that leads to a new key. It is the dialectics of contemplation, of experience. 44 His sim¬ 
plicity and unadornednees of statement are characteristic: whether he refers to the Divine truths 
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themselves, or addresses his readers by way of admonition or warning, his language preserves 
throughout the same calmness and decision; he never discloses a passionately excited frame of 
mind, but we see every where the reflection of the calmness of a heart resting in blissful peace, 
which makes him sure that the simple statement of the truth is sufficient to commend his words 
to the hearts of his readers. At the same time a firm, manly tone pervades the Epistle, contrary 
to all effeminate sentimentality of which the Apostle is so thoroughly free, that while enforcing 
spirituality of life, he uniformly insists upon the necessity of the exhibition of its truth in deeds 
[t. e., in the life and practice of men.—M.].—It is also noteworthy that while, on the one hand, 
he addresses his readers as a father speaks to his children, he does not forget, on the other, that 
they are no longer minors and do not require to be taught new things, but that they are his 
equals and joint-possessors with him of all the truth he enunciates and of the life which he wants 
not to create, but to preserve in them/* (Huther). This Epistle, “a deed of sacred love," "is to 
the most simple reader whose heart has made experience of Christian saving truth, immediately 
intelligible, but also unfathomable to the profoundeet Christian thinker, although equally dear 
and refreshing to both. The very method pursued by the author of our Epistle in taking bold 
of Christian living, believing and loving from their profoundeet depth, and in their inexhaustible 
wealth, shows with peculiar clearness how the foolishness of God confounds all the wisdom of the 
world; for that which our Epistle declares with almost playful ease, or at least with the perfectly 
artless simplicity of a heart which in its real vital fellowship with the Lord possesses all the riches 
. of Divine wisdom and communicatee them in holy anxiety of love—that which it declares with the 
triumphant assurance and joyful confidence of indisputable truth concerning the source and 
nature of the Christian life, i. e., of eternal life, is infinitely more than all the wisdom of the 
world together can ever reach, and also more than even Christian wisdom can ever think out or 
fathom." (Duaterdieck). One cannot fail to see how unexcelled gentleness, tenderness and 
thoroughness of love are wonderfully blended with the most decided sternness and deep-cutting 
keenness of judgment. 11 It does not seem as if only a father were addressing his beloved chil¬ 
dren, but as if a glorified saint were speaking to men from a higher world. The doctrine of 
heavenly love, calmly active, with indefatigable zeal essaying everything and never exhausting 
itself, has in no writing been so perfectly demonstrated as in this." (Ewald). With such testi¬ 
monies, triumphantly corroborated by the exposition, we may take comfort under the charges 
that the confusion of the Epistle betrays the senility of its author, who, either with planless ab¬ 
ruptness, wanders from a thought he had suggested, or falls into the eternal sameness of an old 
man (S. G. Lange, Eichhom, Ziegler). And the reproach of the master of the Tflbingen school, 
of v. Baur, that the Epistle lacks the freshness of direct life, and that the tenderness and profound 
thoroughness of the Johannean mode of contemplation and statement had too much resolved 
themselves into a tone childishly effeminate, dissolving in indefiniteness, marked by constant 
repetitions and a lack of logical energy, may be met by Hilgenfeld's declaration that this Epistle 
is one of the most beautiful writings of the New Testament, that it is peculiarly rich and original 
with reference to the subjective, intensive life of Christianity, and that the fresh, living and 
attractive character of the Epistle consists just in the marked preference with which it intro¬ 
duces us into the inward experience of the true Christian life. 

[After all this, we may well say with Ebrard to the commentator and his readers: "Put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground."—MJ 

i 3. THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE. 

If we glance at the testimony of the ancient Church and pay close attention to the state¬ 
ments of the witnesses respecting the author of this Epistle, all doubt must vanish that the 
Apostle St. John was, without contradiction, considered to have been its author. The Apostolic 
Fathers contain several allusions and references to our Epistle. Ebrard gives them along with 
similar matter in the Introduction to his Commentary, pp. 14-16. [The paragraphs in question, 
besides the quotation from Polycarp, as given below, are these: Papias knew and used this 
Epistle: <T 6 avrbc [Papias] paprvpiais dirt rft * poripaf *Io6wov brum*#, v. Euaeb.H. 
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E, III, 89.—The anonymous Epistle to Diognetus, written about the time of Justin Martyr, 
contains many passages, which imply an unquestionable dependence on this Epistle. CL Gap., 
X., with 1 Jno. iv. 9-11; XII. with 1 Jno. ii. 18-25; iv. 4-6; v. 6-12; also Cap.i V.-VH.; XI. 
The Epistle of Vienna and Lyons [Euseb., V., 1] contains an unmistakable allusion to 1 Jno. iii. 
16; 6 dut rob irXqpAparoc nfr hydirr^ bcdclt-aro, evdoxfaac virip nfr tqv adefyav dir oXoytac teal rip 
iamb &etvcu fvxb- —Carpocrates, a Gnostic, who flourished about the beginning of the second 
century at Alexandria, sought to use for his purpose, 1 Juo. v. 19. “ Mundus in maligna positus 
at,” see Origen in Genes., cap. I., Opp., I. p. 23,—M.].—The most important testimony is that 
of Polycarp, the disciple of John, who suffered martyrdom, A. D. 168, as found in his Epistle to 
the Philippians c. vii.: ?r dc yap &v dpoXoyy 'Irjooibv Xptorbv b oapxl efyXvObai dvrlxpurrbc ion ; 
which Ebrard calls “an unmistakably dear reminiscence”, and Dusterdieck “a free use of Jno. 
iv. 2.3.”—Very important is the testimony of the Canon of the New Testament, which was 
edited by Muratori about a hundred years ago and is known as the Muratorian Canon. Accord¬ 
ing to Wieseler’s careful investigation (see Studien und Kritiken, 1847, pp. 815-857) it was 
written A. D. 170 by a Church-teacher for the purpose of instructing catechumens in the docu¬ 
ments of the Christian faith which were received in his Church. We read, thereafter, notices of 
the fourth Gospel and its origin: “ Quid ergo mirum, ex Johannes tarn comtanter singula edam in 
epistoUs suit pnferat, dicens in semet ipso (1 Jno. i. 1): qua vidimus oculis nostris etauribus audivimus 
et manus nostra palpaverunt, haec scripsimus; sic enim non solum visorem, sed et auditorem, sed et 
senptorem omnium mvrabUium domine per ordinem prqfitetur.” And again after an enumeration of 
the Pauline Epistles: “ Epistola sane Judce et superscript Johannes dues in Catholica habentur” 
This reference to the two Epistles of St. John must not be construed as denoting either the 
second and third, as if the citation from the first Epistle rendered further reference to it unne¬ 
cessary (Schleiermacher, Lindner and Ebrard in Herzocfs R. E., p. 98), or the first and the third, 
the second being regarded as an appendix to the first (Hug), but the first and the second, as 
Catholic Epistles proper, the second Epistle, addressed to the tevpia, being considered to have 
been written not for a single person, but for a congregation; it is consequently the third Epistle 
which is not mentioned, not because its Johannean authorship was called in question, but because* 
it was regarded as less instructive and as a private letter addressed to an individual 

The Reschito, belonging to the same age as the Muratorian fragment, also bears witness to the* 
authenticity of this Epistle.—Quotations from this Epistle grow more frequent after the begin¬ 
ning of the third century in the writings of Irenseus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen 
and Cyprian.—It is very probable, but without much importance, that the Alogi, who, on the 
authority of Epiphanius, rejected the Gospel and Revelation of*8t. John, rejected also the first 
Epistle. Nor can it be of any moment that Marcion and his followers did not enumerate the 
writings of John in their Canon. Eusebius, whose defects in statement, pompous style, and dis¬ 
jointed treatment are considerably excelled and counterbalanced by his comprehensive and 
laborious historical researches, includes the Epistle among the Homohgoumena (H. E., III., 
24. 25), and Jerome (de viris illust. c. 9) says: “ ab universis ecclesiastics viris probatur.” —Most 
excellent is also on this point Tischendorf s short but weighty essay: " Wann wurden unsere 
Evangelien verfassl f” Leipzig, 1865. [See also my article on the Sources of the Gospels in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra , July and October numbers, 1866.—MJ 

2. This chain of external evidence is confirmed by the internal evidence arising from the 
comparison of the Epistle with the Gospel of St. John. Both the range of thoughts and their 
mode of expression, as well as the diction, are the same in the first Epistle and in the Gospel, 
and the remarks on the former in J 2., 1. 2, may and must be applied to the latter with slight 
modifications. Cl Grimm: On the Gospel and first Epistle of St. John as Works of the same 
Author in Studien und Kritiken , 1847, p. 171-181, and On the first Epistle and its relation to 
the fourth Gospel, ibid., 1849, p. 269-303.—“As in the Gospel we see here the author retire to 
the background, unwilling to speak of himself and still less to support any thing by the weight 
of his name and reputation, although the reader meets him here not as the calm narrator, but as 
an epistolary writer, as exhorter and teacher, as an Apostle, and moreover as the only surviving 
Apostle. It is the same delicacy and diffidence, the same lofty calmness and composure, and 
especially the same truly Christian modesty that cause him to retire to the background as an 
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Apostle and to say altogether so little of himself: he only desires to counsel and warn, and to 
remind his readers of the sublime truth they have once acquired; and the higher he stands the 
less he is disposed to humble 'the brethren* by his great authority and directions. But be 
knew who he was, and every word tells plainly that he only could thus speak, counsel and m 
The unique consciousness, which an Apostle, as he grew older, could carry within himself and 
which he, once the favourite disciple, had in a peculiar measure, the calm superiority, cle&mw 
and decision in thinking on Christian subjects, the rich experience of a long life, steeled ia file 
victorious struggle with every unchristian element, and a glowing language lying Concealed under 
this calmness, which makes us feel intuitively that it does not in vain commend to us love n 
the highest attainment of Christianity—all this coincides so remarkably in this Epistle, tbit 
every reader of that period, probably without any further intimation, might readily determine 
who he was. But where the connection required it, the author intimates with manifest plain¬ 
ness that he once stood in the nearest possible relations to Jesus (L 1-3; v. 3-6; iv. 16), precise¬ 
ly as he is wont to express himself in similar circumstances in the Gospel; and all this is so art¬ 
less and simple, so entirely without the faintest trace of imitation in either case, that nobody can 
fell to perceive that the selfsame author and Apostle must have composed both writings.” 
(Ewald, Die Johann . Schriften, I., p. 431 sq.). Add to this the bold self-testimony with the 
impress of truth, ch. iv. 6.*—Surprising is the number of parallel passages in the two writings: 


EPISTLB OF JOHJT. 

GOSPEL OF JOHN. 

Ch. i. 1. 2. 

Ch. i. 1.2.14. 

1 

XV. 11. 


xvi. 24. 

10. 

v. 38. 

ii. 1. 2. 

xiv. 16. 


xi. 51.52. 


xiii. 15. 31 85. 

4-6. 

xiv. 21-21 


xv. 10. 

8 . 

xiii. 34. 

11. 

xii. 35. 

23. 

xv. 23.21 


v. 24. 

27. 

xiv. 26. 

iii. 1. 

xvii. 25. 

8. 

viii. 41 

10. 

viii. 47. 

13-15. 

v. 21 38. 


xv. 18.19. 

16. 

xv. 12.13. 

22. 

ix. 31. 


xvi. 23. 

iv. 5. 6. 

iu. 81. 


xv. 19. 


viii. 47. 

9. 

iii. 16. 

16. 

vi. 69. 

v. 3.4. 

xiv. 15. 


xvi. 33. 

9. 

v. 36. 

12. . 

iii 36. 


xiv. 6. 

13. 

xx. 81 

11 

xiv. 13.11 


xvi 23. 
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Considerably more than half of the thirty-five passages taken from the Gospel form part of 
tike last sayings of Christ in ch. xii.-xvii. There the receptivity of the witness was preeminently 
necessary, and there it showed its strength; where he made the most vital surrender of himself, 
there he received the most permanent impressions. This is thoroughly Johannean. Compare 
on this subject especially Lange, The Gospel of John , 1-3, Vol. IV., p. 1 sqq. German edition. 

3. The genuineness of this Epistle as that of an Apostle was maintained by the Church with¬ 
out all contradiction until Joseph Scaliger boldly enunciated the notion: “tres epistolae Johannis 
non mmt Apostoli Johannis” Then there arose at the time of the atomic criticism of Rational¬ 
ism S. G. Lange ( Die Schriften des Johannes dberaetzt und erkldrt, Vol. III., p. 4 sqq.), who 
although not venturing to assault the external evidence, made the subject matter of the Epistl^ 
the starting-point of his criticisms, and raised the doubt whether the Epistle was worthy of an 
Apostle; his strictures were as follows: that the Epistle lacked individual ai)d local character, 
that its agreement with the Gospel gave rise to the suspicion of timid imitation and slavish copy¬ 
ing; that John, before the destruction of Jerusalem, was not old enough to produce such a work 
of senility; that he may not have mentioned the destruction of Jerusalem, because it was a tick¬ 
lish point, etc.—Bretschneider ( ProbahiUa ) is a more important opponent; but he lived to be¬ 
come convinced of the groundlessness of his doubts of the authenticity of John's writings. Clau¬ 
dius ( Urwmehten des Christenthums), who maintained that the Epistle was the fabrication of a 
Jewish Christian, and Horst (in Henke?s Museum fur Beligionswissenschoft von 1803) are only 
mentioned on account of their boldness, and Paulus (Die drei Lehrbriefc des Johannes toorigetreu 
mil erldiOemden Zwischensdtzen dbersetzt und nach philologischnotiologiecher Methode erkldrt. Mil 
exegetischrEtrchenhistorischen Nachwdsvmgen dber eine sittenverderbliehe magisch-persische Gnosis , 
gegm welehe diese Briefe teamen, 1829. [The three doctrinal Epistles of John literally translated 
with explanatory parentheses, and expounded after the philologico-notiological method. With 
exegetioo-Church-historical references to an immoral magico-Persian Gnosis, of which these 
Epistles give warning. 1829.—This title is enough to awe even confirmed book-worms.— M.]), 
who like Bretschneider believed the Presbyter Johannes to have been the author of this Epistle, 
is referred to simply because of the manner in which he maltreated it. 

4. More important are the assaults of the Tubingen school on the authenticity of our Epis¬ 
tle. It starts with the Hegelian idea of God, which makes man truly the other part of God; we 
may say that the followers of that school have already applied Darwin’s theory to their concep¬ 
tion jf history: Christianity did not come down from heaven in a finished form, involves no 
miracle or privilege of certain persons, but originated in the inmost being of the Spirit, in the 
natural consciousness of man by a genuine historical development, without revelation or inspira¬ 
tion by a process in agreement with the general laws of historical development. The real origi¬ 
nal Christianity was a Judaism only slightly modified by Christ, quite Ebionite as exhibited by 
Peter and John in the Apocalypse, or Gentile-Christian as exhibited by Paul (Epistles to the Ro¬ 
mans, Corinthians and Galatians), who, to be sure, went further in the dogma of the law. Hence 
there arose a contention between him and the other Apostles, in which men, Well qualified to 
effect an understanding and reconciliation among the contending parties, advanced to Christian 
views and composed the other writings of the New Testament, which simply amount to unhis- 
tcrical party-writings [German: Tendenzchrift, i. e., a writing of a certain tendency favouring 
tiie distinctive views of a party.— M.], not without legends, and were written about the middle 
of the second century. This applies also to our Epistle. At first Kdstlin (Lehrbegriff des Ev., 
etc., 1843) and Georgii ( Theol. Jahrbdcher, 1845) pronounced for the identity of the author of 
the Epistles and that of the Gospel; then Zeller, who as late as 1842 had presupposed the iden¬ 
tity of the author of both writings, was the first to declare, in a review of Kdstlin's work, that 
it was conceivable that the Epistles and the Gospel were written by different authors. This 
view was raised by Baur, the leader of that school (in Theologische Jahrbdcher, 1848), to apo- 
dicfrcaj certainty, and according to him the Epistle is a weak imitation of the Gospel, whereas 
Hilgenfeld (Das Evangelium und die Briefe Johannis , 1849, and Theol. Jahrbdcher, 1855) 
identified and proved the Epistle to be a splendid type of the Gospel.—Baur starts on the un¬ 
founded supposition that the author manifests the intentional and most studious anxiety (1 John 
L 1-3) to be regarded as identical with the author of the Gospel; in ch. v. 6-9, he sees, owing to 
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on exegetic&l misunderstanding, a wanton attempt of drawing a distinction between Divine and 
human testimony, and shows by this the unskilful imitation of the author. From a comparison 
of the eschatological statements of the Epistle (cb. ii. 18-23; iii. 2) with those of the Gospel (cb. 
xiv. 3.18 sq. 23; xvi. 16. 22), and of 1 John v. 6, with John xix. 34, he infers that the mode of 
contemplation in the Epistle is more material and outward than that of the Gospel, which he 
considers to be more ideal and spiritual. The idea of the atonement, IXaopAs (ch. L 7; ii. 2; hr. 
10), and that of the interceding High Priest, irap&Kknros, he thinks more suited to the range of 
ideas peculiar to the Epistle tothe Hebrews, and foreign to that of the Gospel Baur, lastly, 
considers the Epistle to be wholly Montanistic, because it describes the fellowship of Christians 
as holy and sinless, makes mention of the xp^pa, and draws an unevangelical distinction between 
venial and mortal sins. But our Epistle does not distinguish a higher class of spiritual Christians 
from the lower classes of other Christians, the Psychici, but believing Christians from an unholy 
world; the Epistle does not, nor may we refer the xfopa to the baptismal anointing which is 
mentioned for the first time by Tertullian; and with respect to the mortal sins enumerated by 
Tertullian (homiridhtm, idolatries fraus , necatio , blasphemies meechia et formeado et si qua aha violado 
templi dd ), Baur ought not to have made a most arbitrary selection of three, viz., idolatry (ch. y. 
21; iii. 4), murder (iii. 15), adultery or fornication (from the inscription ad Parthos, corrupted 
from irpbc irapOfrovc), and still less to have remarked that the author does not refer to the outward 
acts, but to the inward, moral disposition; for that is not Montanistic. If Hilgenfeld considen 
(1 John i. 5. 7) the statement that God is h furl, too material and local [rdwmlich, lite¬ 
rally, relating to Bpace. — M.], turns 1 John iii. 4, where sin is called &vopia t and 1 John ii. 7.8, 
where love is referred to as an old commandment, into an argument for a friendly relation to the 
Mosaic law, and maintains that the idea of a personal Logos, clearly expressed in the Gospel, is 
unknown to the Epistle, although 6 vide rov &eov is considered as identical with the Logos, and 
4 M in Christ as hypostatical,—that the Holy Ghost is not described as a Person because He is 
called xptef“h and not irapAtcZirros, although He is called rd paprvpmrv (1 John v. 6), that the ex¬ 
hortation, addressed to the readers of the Epistle, to a conduct enabling them to look for and pass 
through the ordeal of the judgment without being ashamed, militates against the idea of the 
Gospel, which does not speak of the judgment of believers,—all this is as untenable on exegeticil 
grounds as the recognition of QnosticaZ elements belonging to the post-Apostolical age in the 
idea of the ontppa (iii. 9), the conception of the xP^P a , and the thought that God ought not to be 
feared, but only to be loved (ch. iv. 18. 19). Anointing as an Old Testament type suggested 
Xpie pa in the antithesis of the Christian and hvrixpurroe, the representation of being bom of God 
suggested the avippa, and in that representation the fundamental view of an atonement for all 
the sins of all mankind prohibits any reference to a dualistic separation and to a metaphysical 
reason without ethical life-process, and the love of God is not a Gnostical discovery, but a purely 
Christian and Divine command. Of what avail is all the praise which Hilgenfeld awards to the 
first Epistle of John (for he solely refers to it without adverting to the second and third Epistles, 
although the title of his book refers to Epistles) and its author, in calling him a great independent 
thinker, if he nevertheless regards him as blindly echoing the Gnostic system of his time, and 
having only given a clear, practical impress to its speculative features, and considers the Epistle 
as less spiritual, and on that account older than the Gospel; and how can he accuse those who 
reject a pseudo-epigraphical literature of the New Testament, of overlooking the important cir¬ 
cumstance that the modem idea of literary property was wanting in primitive Christian times; 
it has not been overlooked that the modem idea was then wanting, but even more than that, 
there was wanting all license of any forger. The pretensions of the Tubingen school are by no 
means borne out by what it gives us. Cl Dietlein ( Urchristenthum). Diisterdieck, VoL L, pi 
XXXV—CL Huther, p. 19-28; Bruckner in de Wette's Handbuch , p. 316 sqq. 


i 4. THE READERS OF THE EPISTLE. 

1. Augustine has a literal quotation of 1 Jno. iii. 2, which he introduces thus: QuodtBo• 
turn est ab Joanne in epistola ad Parthos (Quaest . Eoang. ii. 39). Possidius in his indiouhu 
operum 8. Augustim cites the tractates on our Epistles a 8 “deep, ad Parthos sermones deeemf 
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Thus has this designation found its way at least into the Benedictine edition of the works of 
Augustine, and even into some Latin codices and several other writings (Vigilius Tapsensis, 
Caasiodorus, Beda). Grotius already knew how to explain and apply it: Vocata ohm fiat epistola 
ad Parthos, L e., ad Judeeas Christum professes, qid non sub Romanorum, sed Parthorum vivebant 
tmpmo in tods irons Euphratem , ubi ingens erai Judceorum multitude, ut Near dm, Ntsibi et aliis in 
has. Et hanceausamputo, cur hoc epistola neque in fronte nomen titulumque Apostoli,.neque in fine 
sahttationes apostoBci mans eontmeat, quia nimirum in terras hostiles Romanis haec epistola per mercch 
tores JBphesios m i U eba tu r multumque nocere Chrisiianis poterat, si deprehensum /asset hoc quanquam in- 
noeens Utterarum commercium.” 

Clement of Alexandria (opera ecL Potter firagm. 1011) observes that the second Epistle was 
addressed ad virgincs (see Introduction to the second Epistle). It is easy to see how irpbc *r ap- 
dbov? may have been wrongly transcribed irpbc n&pOovc, and thus originated tbe corrupted sub¬ 
scription of the second Epistle, which, being used as its superscription, may have been mistaken 
for the subscription of the first Epistle and connected with it, as Hug conjectures. • Or, as in a 
codex of the Apocalypse, the subscription of the first and second Epistles may have read ’lodwov 
after *apBbnv, and thus have given rise to the above mutilation and designation (so Gieseler, 
Ecd. Exsl, I., p. 189). There is evidently a mistake somewhere, and since Hug's supposition 
is even more simple than Gieseler's, it seems to commend itself as giving the solution of the 
riddle. The matter is not furthered if we suppose with Paulus of Heidelberg, that this sub¬ 
scription originated in irpbc irbvrag, or conjecture a corrupted reading in Augustine of ad Pathmios 
(Serrarius), ad sparsos (Wegscheider), adpertius (Sender). In this way, it is dear, we shall 
never find the readers for whom our Epistle was intended. 

2. Equally inadmissible is the inference of Benson that bn* hpxfc (ch. ii. 7.13.14) points 
to a circle of readers in Judaea, and that of Lightfoot who, connecting the Gains, mentioned 3 
Jno. 1, with the Gains 1 Cor. i. 14, thinks of Corinth as the Church to which the Epistle was 
sent. The Epistle is not addressed to any one Church in particular; and this accounts for the 
absence of detailed notices of a concrete or personal character. The circumstance, that while the 
Epistle contains only slight and incidental references to representations peculiar to the Old Tes¬ 
tament, it expressly denounces idolatry, gives countenance to Dusterdieck's shrewd conjecture 
(i 7), that it was addressed to Gentile Christian Churches; moreover, the author's contrasting 
the knowledge of the true God in Jesus Christ, which includes eternal life, with the dazzling 
form of paganism and an antichristian Gnosis, is in perfect agreement with the historical notice 
that John selected Asia Minor as the sphere of his labours, if we have to look to that province 
for the Churches to whom this encyclical Epistle was sent. But we must not think of a single 
Church, least of all of the Church at Ephesus (Hug), but of several Churches “of John's Ephesian 
circle of Churches” (Lucke), [i. e., Churches within the diocese of Ephesus, as we should say, 
Churches under the especial jurisdiction of John.—M.], perhaps of all Churches to whom the 
personal labours of John extended (Huther). 


2 5. THE FORM OF THE EPISTLE. 

1. Given an encyclical or circular Epistle, and it is manifest that it may and does lack fea¬ 
tures which generally belong to other Epistles: t. e., the special address and particular saluta¬ 
tions. Thus the common epistolary address is wanting in the Epistle to the Hebrews, while the 
Epistle of James is without the customary final salutations. Barring this circumstanoe all the 
requirements of the epistolary form are complied with: yptyo occurs seven times, yptyopev onoe, 
typafa six times; vjdv, h vjdv, bful$ and vfiag occur thirty-six times, the address retcvla and iraidla 
ten times, byamyrot six times, iraripec and veavlasoi twice each, bSeXpoi once. The exordium (ch. L 
1-4) may be regarded with Calov {Biblia N. T. Ulustraia, Tom., II., p. 1582. Franco! 1676), 
who follows Estius, as founded on the usual form of an epistolary address. Lucke regards it as 
the amplification of such an address. The view of Baronins (AnnaL Ecd. an. 99, II., p. 964) 
that the address, like a modern envelope, may have been lost, is as unnecessary as unfounded. 
The spirit of the Epistle corresponds with its form, the former being thus capitally described by 
Bacon: u Epistola habentphis nativi sensus quam orationes; plus etiam maturitatis quam colloquia 
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minted 1 Hence Dusterdieck very correctly remarks (I., p. X.) : "The whole writing nets m 
thoroughly on a living, personal relation between the author and his readers, the pertinence of 
the written exhortation is so absolutely personal, that this ground is sufficient to make ns con¬ 
sider the writing as a genuine Epistle. This epistolary character belongs moreover to the whole 
keeping and structure of the short writing. With all logical order, there reigns in it that free 
and easy naturalness and unconstraint of statement, which suits the immediate interest and hor¬ 
tatory tendency of an Epistle, while the strict, progressive dialectical development, peculiar to 
a treatise or homily, is held back." 

2. Receiving this writing with the ancient Church as an Epistle of John, is therefore every 
way commendable, Heidegger (Enchiridion Bibl ., p. 986) advanced his new view as late as the 
end of the seventeenth century: " Accedit, quod scripbtm hoc 9 Host spistda insigmatur, sensed tamm 
possk brans qucedam Christiana doctrines epitome et evangeB a Jokcmne scripts s u oemstum qusiism 
enchiridion, cut adhortadones qucedam pro communi totius scclesm conditions accedes sunL Non cairn, 
ut reliqua epistelf, inscriptions ac salutations mchoatur , nsqus stiam salutations et veto claudtiur” Al¬ 
though Bengel calls the writing epistola, he rather regards it as a libellus* Michaelis (Jntrod., p. 
1520) calls it a treatise. Storr ( Ueber den Zweck der evangdischen Oeschichte und Briefs Jo- 
hannis, pp. 384.401 sq.) calls it the polemical, and Berger ( Versuch emer moralischen Emkmm§ 
ins N. T., II., p, 179 sq.) the practical part of the Gospel; while Reuss (Die Oeschichte der 
JTciligm Schriften , N. T., p. 217) describes it as "a homiletieal essay, at the most a pastoral 
Epistle, the readers being present" Augusti calls the Epistle an anacephalcsosis of the Gospel, 
and Hug, Fromman (Studies und KriL , 1840, p. 853), Thiersch ( Versueh zur HersteUung dss kisto- 
rischen Standpunkts , p. 78, und die Kirchs in apostolischen ZetialUr, p. 266) and especially Ebrard 
(Kritik der Evangdischen Oeschichte, p. 148, and Comment, pp. 29-39) designate it as a oompamon- 
writing of the Gospel, or regard it in the light of a preface as an spistola dedkatoria without an 
independent designation per sc, bat we ought to have some notice or reference to that effect 
This view certainly does not explain the want of an address, salutation and benediction, and we 
shall show in ( 8, 3 that such a view is impossible. 

| 6. RELATIONS AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE CHURCHES. 

1. The external relations cannot have been peculiarly difficult; there is no reference what¬ 
soever to persecutions, like those to which the Christians were exposed either by the Jews as in 
the time of Paul, or by Nero at Rome (A.D. 54-68), or at the end of Domitian’s reign (AD. 81- 
96), and under that of Trajan (A.D. 98-117), and his proconsul Pliny in Bithynia. The Epistle 
speaks of the hatred of the world (6 Hfopos fucel bfi&c, ch. iii. 13). The notices of the victory of 
young men (ch. ii. 13. 14, vtvudjKart rbv irovijpfo) and the victory over the world (v. 4, # 

oaoa rbv sdafiov, ttIotlc j )puv), point rather to spiritual struggles, in the Church and in the indi¬ 
viduals themselves; but they afforded opportunity for a reference to and description of external 
conflicts. The external relations must have been, on the whole, favourable; at least external 
fears cannot have been of sufficient moment to be taken into account (c£ Ewald, p. 437 sq.). 

2. The disquiet and motion reigning within, which characterize this Epistle, point to rest 
without The Churches were not necessitated to cling together and to remain closed by them¬ 
selves. The writing is deficient in words of consolation, but not in exhortations to brotherly 
love, to stedfastness in the fellowship of faith and life with the Father and the Son, in cautions 
against the seductions of worldly lusts and false brethren. The time of their first enthusiasm 
has passed; their zeal and love lack the vibration produced by the weighty pendulum of obstacles 
and enmity. The reaction of evil from without is followed by the more pernicious reaction from 
within; frdling away has begun without a violent crisis; the energy of evil, as well as of good, 
has abated. The first generation which had tom loose from idolatry and the world, and earnestly 
laid hold of God in Christ, has died; a showy and nominal Christianity has crept into the Churches. 
Believers, like Gaius, exhibit all the Christian virtues (3 John 5. 6), old men full of Christian 
wisdom, young men full of vigorous aims (1 John ii. 13.14), are pleasing evidences of the Chris¬ 
tian life. But ambition spreads itself as in Diotrephee (3 John 9.10), the lusts of the world 
assert their claims (1 John ii. 15-17), false brethren arise, and not only tear themselves, but also 
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ethers from the true fellowship (ch. ii. 18 sq.; iii. 7; iv. 1 sqq.). And the influenoee from the 
world are rather those of pagan frivolity, than those of Judaistic narrowness. 

8. The heresy, against which the Epistle is directed, is a pagan Docetism. Jesus is the 
Ghost, the San of God! Jesus is the incarnate Son of God I The Epistle, from the beginning 
to the end, raises high and holds fruit confession as the banner under which we must fight and 
am sure of victory, thus pointing to Docetism, which had not yet developed into a system, but 
bad appeared as a tendency, as is certified by Cennthus, the contemporary of John. For Gerin- 
thus held that Jesus was the son of Joseph, with whom the Logos united at His baptism, but 
left Him again after His crucifixion. Cl Doraer, Entwickehmgsgeschichte, I., 814 sqq. Pressens^ 
Hist, of the First These Centuries , II., p. 233 sqq. .The Epistle insists upon knowing and know¬ 
ledge in opposition to the false spiritualistic. Onosis which had already begun with Docetism and 
opposed to the ergism of Judaism a syncretistic philosophy, and set in motion an ingenious 
theory operating intellectually, in the place of the work of redemption operating ethically. 

In opposition to the pagan Dualism, which is the basis of Docetism in fixing metaphysically 
the antinomy of spirit and matter, the Epistle points to the opposites of light and darkness, of 
truth and falsehood, of the world with the evil one, and God with His Son and His children, op¬ 
posites which are altogether ethical and in the fusion of an ethical life-process, so that the op¬ 
posing element is overcome, dissolved and rejected, or may and shall be saved.—We do not yet 
find the full-blown Gnosticism, nor yet the rigid Docetism (as maintained by Liieke, Sander and 
Thisnch), nor any longer the antinomism combated by Paul, nor yet the later antinomism of the 
Gnostics (as Hilgenfeld assumes). Nor do we find the least trace of opposition to the disciples of 
John the Baptist, whom Paul met at Ephesus (Acts xix. 1 sqq.), whom John may have had re¬ 
gard to in his Gospel (John iii. 22-36), and a reference to whom was suggested by the very lan¬ 
guage of this Epistle (1 John v. 6. 8). 

4. The Epistle knows no other division of the Church than that by age, fathers and young 
men (1 John ii. 12-14). But John gives distinct prominence to the circumstance that every one 
receives the unction of the Holy Ghost (1 John ii. 20. 27); he joins his readers in the confession 
of sins (1 John i. 8. 9), does not set himself above his brethren, and acknowledges the inalienable 
rights of Christians to try the spirits (1 John iv. 1), as well as their own responsibility to the 
Lord (1 John ii. 28). 

[The heresy of Cerinthus and other heretics is thus described by Irenseus in his great work 
against heresy: 

u Et Cerinthus atUem quidam in Asia non a primo Deo factum esse mundum docuit, sed a vir- 
tute quadam valde separata et distanto ah ea prineipaHtate, qua est super uMversa, et xgnoranle eum f 
qui est super omnia, Deum. Jesum autem, subjeeit, non ex virgine natum, ( impossihile emm hoc d 
visum esi) ftdsse autem eum Joseph et Mari® filium similiter ut reliqui omnes homines, et phtspo- 
hasse justitia et prudentia et sapienha ah hommibus. Et post baptismicm descendisse in eum ah eaprin - 
dpa&tate , qua est super omnia , Christum figura columba: et tunc annuntiasse mcogmtum patrem et vtr- 
tales perfeeme; m fine autem revolasse iterum Christum de Jesu, et Jesum possum esse et resur- 
resists; Christum autem tmpassibilem perseverasse, exislentem spiritualem(Ach. Hcer. 1, 26). 

u Sane fidem annuntians Joannes Domini discipulus, volens per evangelio annuntiationem 
auferre eum qui d Cerintho inseminatus erat hominibus errorem, ut confunderet eos et suaderet 
quoniam unus Deus qui omnia fecit per Yerbum suum; et non, quemadmodum iUi dicunt, alteram, 
quidem fabricatorem, ahum autem Patrem Domini; et odium quidem fabricatoris filium, alteram 
veto de superioribus Christum, quern et impassibilem perseverasse, descendentem in Jesum filium 
fabricatoris , et iterum revolasse in swum Pleroma; et indium quidem esse Monogenem, Logon au¬ 
tem verum filium Uhigeniti; et earn conditionem, qua est secundum nos, non d primo Deo factam,. 
sed k virtute aliqud valdi deorsum subjeda, et abscissa ah eorum communicatione, quae sunt in - 
visibiha et innommabilia . Abstulil autem k nobis dissensiones omnes ipse Joannes dicens, In hoc- 
mundo erat et mundus per ipsnm factus est, et mundus eum non cognovit. In sua propria venit, 
et sui earn non receperant. Secunddm autem Marcionem et eos, qui similes sunt ei, neque mun¬ 
dus per eum factus est; neque in sua venit, sed in aHena; secundum autem quosdam Onosticorum • 
sb ange&s factus est iste mwnfius, et non per Verbum Dei. Secundum autem eos, qui sunt k Va¬ 
lentino, iterum rum per eum factus est, sed per Demiurgum. Hie enim operabatur similitudines 
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tales fieri, ad imitationem eorum qua sunt sursum, quemadmodum dicunt: Demmrgus autcn i 
perficiebat fabricationem conditionis . Emissum enim dicunt eum d matre Domvnum et Demur- 
gum ejus disposition^, qua est secundUm condidonem, per quern hoc mundum factum vohmi 
quilm Evangdium manifesto dicat, quoniam per Verbum, quod in principio erat apud Dexm, 
omnia sunt facta: quod Verbum, inquit, c&ro factum est, et inhabitavit in nobis. 

Secunddm autem illos, neque Verbum caro factum est, neque Christus, neque qui ex omnibus 
foetus est, Salvator. Elenim Verbum et Christum nee advenisse in kune mundum vohmt; Sal- 
valorem verb non incamatum neque possum; descendisse autem quasi columbam in eumJesum 
qui foetus est ex dispositions, et cum adnundasset incognitum Patrem, iterum ascendme m PU- 
roma. Incamatum autem est possum quidam quidem eum, qui ex dispositions sit, dicunt Jesum, 
quern per Mariam dicunt pertransisse, quasi aquam per tubum: alii verb Demiurgi JUium, in 
quern descendisse eum Jesum qui ex dispositions sit: alii rwrsum Jesum quidem ex Joseph et 
Marid nation dicunt, et in kune descendisse Christum , qui de superioribus sit sine came et im- 
passibilem existentem. SecundUm autem nullam sententiam hcereticorum, Verbum Dei caro 
factum est. Si enim quis regulas ipsorum i&nnium perscrutetur, inveniet quoniam sine came et 
impassible aJb omnibus illis inducitur Dei Verbum, et qui est in superioribus Christus, aid 
enim putant mdnifestatum eum, quemadmodum hominem fransfigwratum; neque autem natum 
neque incamatum dicunt ilium: alii verb risque figuram eum assumpsisse hominis: sed quem¬ 
admodum columbam descendisse in eum Jesum, qui natus est ex MariA. Omnes igitur Hoc 
falsos testes ostendens discipulus Domini, ait: " Et Verbum caro factum est ethabitavit in nobis.” 
(Iren. iii. xi. p. 462). The English reader is also referred to the valuable notices of those early 
heresies in Bp. Bull’s Defence of the Nicene Creed, iii. 1; Dr. Burton’s Bampton lectures, 1829, 
Lecture VI. pp. 158-160; Dr. Waterland on the Trinity, v. 139; and Pearson's Vind. Ignat IL 
c. I. p. 351, ed. Churton.—M.] 


2 7. SCOPE OF THE EPISTLE. 

The Apostle distinctly specifies in two passages the scope of this Epistle, viz.: ch. i. 4: Iva ? 
X a pb bpuv y irtirXqpcjfLhrj, and ch. v. 13: Iva eldrjrc brt £gw)v Ixrre alAviov. The Church therefore has 
already the joy of faith, the joy of the possession of eternal life; but it must increase and grow 
until it is perfected; the Church has eternal life, but she must know and be conscious of it. 
Further particulars relating to the scope of the Epistle may be gleaned from the preceding para¬ 
graph. They must abiefo with Christ, without whom they have neither joy nor eternal life, the 
object of joy, without whom also they have no undimmed and clear consciousness of what they 
are and have, of what they may acquire or preserve; John desires to keep his Church with 
Christ, who is from the beginning, and will come again as Judge, but in the form of a Servant, 
became our Redeemer and Saviour (ch. i. 1 3. 5-10; ii. IS. 22-28; iii. 1-6; iv. 1-6; v. 1-2; 
18-20). By obedience to the law and commandments of God and by a faithful following of Christ, 
he desires to establish his people more and more in the communion of God and in the participa¬ 
tion of the Divine nature as the children of God (ii. 3-11; iii. 4-18). In Christian humility before 
the Father and the Son, and in Church-fellowship he desires to fill them with courage in con¬ 
fronting all proud spirits and the anti-Christian powers of the world; he wants them to be timid 
lest in any way they should injure the truth, the word of God, or themselves, but courageous 
and fearless in reliance on God and in the conflict with the world and its lusts and threatening! 
(ch. ii. 12-21; iv. 7-27). On that account they must not think lightly of the faith, as if the 
wisdom of the world were superior to it, but cling to it as the means by which they lay hold of 
Christ and eternal life and of the Father Himself, and make them so thoroughly their own, that 
thereby they may be glorified in and with Christ (ch. iii. 1-3; iii. 23.24; v. 1-5). “Thus John, 
like Paul at the very close of the apostolic age, plants with a firm hand the cross before the 
Church, as the lighthouse destined to shed its friendly light in all the storms through which she 
has to pass. The foolishness of the Crucified shall always be her wisdom, and all the efforts of 
false doctrine shall split on it.” (PressensS, History of the First Three Centuries, II. p. 234 sqq.). 

[Huther specifies three chief points as essential to the understanding of the construction of 
the Epistle: 
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1. The manifest purpose of the Apostle to preserve his readers in the fellowship with God, 
that their joy may become perfect. 

2. For the/tccomptishment of his purpose he develops the thoughts that fellowship with God 
ia possible only irf a holy life, of love, rooted in faith in Jesus Christ, and answering to the Being 
of God, and that the Christian is not only obliged to lead such a life, but that he necessarily does 
lead it in virtue of his being bom of God (whereby he is absolutely opposed to the world, which 
is U rob Kovtfpdv). 

3. The Apostle develops these thoughts both with reference to the anti-Christian lie that had 
already appeared, and the nearness of the advent of Christ. 

Huther then states his reasons for his division of the Epistle into six parts, viz.: The exor¬ 
dium, ch. i. 1-4; i. 5—ii. 11; ii. 12-28; ii. 29—iii. 22; iii. 23-v. 17; v. 18-21, the conclusion, and 
leaving aside the exordium and conclusion, he says that of the remaining four parts, 

Th e first (i. 5—ii. 11) warns against the danger of moral indifferentism, the second (ii. 12-28) 
warns against the love of the world and antichrist, the third (ii. 29—iii. 22) shows that nothing 
short of a righteous life in brotherly love is compatible with the nature of Christians, and the 
fourth (iii. 23-v. 17) indicates faith in Jests Christ, the Son of God, as the Divinely authenticated 
foundation of the Christian life.—M.]. 


2 a DATE OF THE EPISTLE. 


The material already produced in the foregoing paragraphs furnishes us with three points 
of view from which we may determine the date of this Epistle; first, the Epistle itself; secondly , 
the author, the Apostle John; thirdly, the writing related to the Epistle, viz.: the Gospel. 

1. From the Epistle itself we glean these particulars: 

a. It contains no reference to seasons of persecutions when it was written (2 6,1.); conse¬ 
quently it must have been written before the time of Trajan (A. D. 98—117), even before the 
end of the reign of Domitian, who reigned until A. D. 96, and also after the reign of Nero and 
the destruction of Jerusalem, consequently between A. D. 70 and 96, and rather about 90 than 
Boon after 70, since the greatness and importance of that catastrophe would render some refer¬ 
ence to it most natural, unless .a sufficient period of time had elapsed to account for the want of 
such reference. Ch. ii. 18 cannot be made to supply a chronological date; tox&TV &{** is too in¬ 
definite an expression for that purpose; besides, the context in which it occurs must not be 
explained of external events, but relates to internal disturbances occasioned by antichristian 
heresies. Hence we cannot see with Dtisterdieck (I. p. ciii.) a prophetical reference to the judg¬ 
ment impending on Jerusalem, but join him in decidedly rejecting the reference of this passage 
to the end of the Jewish state, as maintained by Grotius, Benson, ad. 

b. The more so, because cognizance is taken not of Jewish opposition, but of Gentile corrup¬ 
tion, the strength of the former having been broken with the destruction of Jerusalem. 

e. The Church-life, well-ordered in its course and of many years* standing, points likewise 
to the time after A.D. 70 (2 6, 2). 

d. The heresies also point to the time after the destruction of Jerusalem to the end of the 
century (2 6, 3). 

2. The Apostle John cannot have entered upon his labours among the Churches of Asia 
Minor until after the death of Paul, A.D. 64 (2 4, 1. 2); he lived at Jerusalem until about A.D. 
60; after that time no trace of him is found there. Moreover, the whole tenor of the Epistle for¬ 
bids the hypothesis that it marks the beginning of his ministry in that sphere, as a kind of pas¬ 
toral Epistle. Huther, who had advanced this view in the first edition of his Commentary, has 
retracted it in the second edition: this view is too modern to suit the ancient Chwjch. The 
Apostle was banished to Patmos during the reign of Domitian, consequently before A.D. 96, and 
died after A.D. 100, in a good old age. Cf. Lange on the Gospel of John in the Bibclwerk, IV., 
p. 8. 9. (German edition). 

3. The Gospel at all events was written before the Epistle. If we read in the Gospel, ch. 
XX. 31: ravra yfyoaimu Zva, it to r eit a rjr e bn 6 'It}<jov<; kortv 6 Xptorbq 6 t/% tov foot), koI Iva mar* 
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eCovreg l x*? Te tv r% bvdfian avrov, believing in Jesus the Christ and life in His Name are the 

end contemplated; but if we read in the Epistle, 1 John y. 13 : ravra typa^a vjiiv, Iva e 16 $r e, bn 
ixcre aUrnov , rolg iriarefownv elg rd bvofia rov vlov tov &epv, the reference is simply to the know¬ 
ledge of believers who already possess faith and eternal life. This would indicate that the Gospe. 
was written prior to the Epistle, that both could not have been written at the same time, and 
that the Epistle was not a companion-writing of the Gospel. John could not have thus written 
simultaneously to the same reader*: the Epistle realizes what is only aimed at in the Gospel.—D ob- 
terdieck (I., p. LIX.) thinks it only possible, while we think it inevitably certain, that the Epistle 
was written after the Gospel, and believe that this opinion may also be proved by many passages 
of the Epistle in which thoughts developed in the Gospel are expressed in a briefer and more 
pregnant form. Compare 



n ii. 2. with 

John xi. 52. 

ii. 4 

xv. 10. 

27. 

xiv. 26. 

iii. 8. 

viii. 44. 

13. 

xv. 18.19. 

14. 

v. 24. 

22. 

ix. 31; xvi. 

iv. 6. 

viii. 47. 

16. 

iii. 16. 

v. 12. 

iii. 36; xiv. 

14 

xiv. 13.14 


xvi. 33. 


As a rule, the briefer form is the later and riper form of thought ; a splendid illustration of 
the. truth of this position may be found on a larger scale in Luther's Lesser Catechism, which, 
being the more difficult of the two, followed his Larger Catechism. But we must not disregard 
the circumstances under which the Epistle was written, and the relations to which the author 
had respect. Hence the comparison of the exordium of the Epistle with the beginning of the 
prologue is at any rate irrelevant, because the Apostle begins there in a monologue, whereas he 
begins here moved by the double impulse of vivid joy in the Lord and tender care for the Church. 
And the comparison of 6 h6yog cdpf eytvero J John i. 14, and T tjaovg Xptorbg hv vapid ihjkMg, does 
not show that the former expression is more definite, and therefore of a later date than the latter, 
because that was chosen and held fast with particular reference to the heresy intended to be op¬ 
posed (against Huther) 

[As Dr. Braune's view may fail to carry conviction to the mind of the reader, we add that 
of Huther (in Meyer’s Comment., p. 33): “ The greater number of critics assume that the Epistle 
was written after the Gospel, and that the date of the latter is subsequent to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. As to the first point, the chief argument is that derived from occasional references 
in the Epistle to the Gospel; but this is not the case; there is not a single passage in the whole 
Epistle, which presupposes the known existence of the written Gospel.” (Reuss: “We need the 
Gospel as a commentary on the Epistle; but as the Epistle had a commentary in the oral instruc¬ 
tions of the author, this circumstance does not prove the later date of the Epistle”). It seems 
more probable per se that John, moved by the pernicious influence of the false teachers, wrote 
first the Epistle for the admonition and warning of the Churches confided to his care, and after¬ 
wards the Gospel for the benefit of all Christendom, as “a hallowed document of the historical 
basis of salvation,” than that he wrote first the Gospel, and then the Epistle. (The general ob¬ 
servation of Thiersch, “that, as a rule, the proposition: writing* of a momentary destination, among 
which most of the Epistle* have to be classed, are of an earlier origin than the writings of a permanent 
destination t which include the Gospels , may be proved historically true,” may also be applied to the 
relation of the Gospel to the Epistle of John.)—And this seems to be confirmed by some of the 
very passages adduced to show the dependence of the Epistle on the Gospel. The passage, 1 
John i. 1-4, compared with John i. 1 sqq., appears to be not the later, but the earlier, because 
the Apostle in the former struggles to give a proper expression to his idea, whereas, in the latter 
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lie has already found it, and the expression: 6 Myoc <rap£ kytvrro, compared with 'Ivtwvs Xpurrbs h 
eapid kfyfoMc, shows the latter to be less definite, and on that account perhaps earlier than the 
former. Moreover, the affinity of the two writings warrants the supposition, that in point of 
time they are not far distant from each other; and this affinity appears not only in the character 
peculiar to both, but also in their form, seeing that both not only commence with an exordium 
embodying the same ideas, but that also the concluding thoughts of both writings exhibit a sin¬ 
gular correspondency, c£ John xx. 31, with 1 John v. 13.—As to the second point: while no con¬ 
clusive proof can be drawn from the Gospel itself that the Epistle was written after the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, it contains on the other hand nothing to contradict the ancient tradition 
that John wrote the Gospel towards the close of his life. Nor is it improbable that it was not 
published during the life of the Apostle; at least it is more natural to assume that the twenty- 
first chapter was added at the time of its publication, than at a later period when it had already 
become the possession of the Christian Churches. In that case John wrote his Gospel as a legacy 
for the time subsequent to his death; but this would require the Epistle also to have been written 
at the dose of the Apostle's life, but before the Gospel. The Apostle indeed states nowhere that his 
readers had heard the Gospel of him, notwithstanding his reiterated reference to their acquaint¬ 
ance with the Gospel, nor is there a single passage to prove his personal labours among them, 
although we must not infer from this that he wrote this Epistle when he settled in Asia Minor, 
after the decease of Paul, as a pastoral introductory of his work there (first edition of Hutheris 
Commentary); for on the one hand, we lack all indications of such a tendency of the Epistle, and 
on the other, said circumstance may be accounted for by the consideration that the Apostle in¬ 
tended this Epistle not exdusively for the use of those Churches among whom he exercised his 
niinistry, but also for that of others not included in the round of his visitations.—An unbiassed 
consideration of all the circumstances renders it probable that John wrote this Epistle during 
the last quarter of the Apostolical age."—M.]. 

" 4. Putting all things together, the year A.D. 90 seems to mark the date of this Epistle; so 
Ewald ( Die Johann. Schriften, I., p. 471). It is impossible to fix the date of the Epistle with 
Hilgenfeld, who gives A.D. 150 for the date of the Gospel, at A.D. 125-150, unless it be classed 
with the Tubingen school among the pseudo-epigraphical literature of the New Testament. 

i 9. PLACE WHERE THE EPISTLE WAS WRITTEN. 

« 

It is not known and cannot be determined. Some mention Ephesus, after an old supposi¬ 
tion found in several subscriptions by Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach and Matthsei, but hardly en¬ 
titled to the name of tradition. This is also the view of Bengel, who observes: “non videlur pe- 
rtgre misuse, sed c&mm impertiise audiUyriJbus .”—Hug, Grotius and Ebrard name Patmos as the 
place where the Epistle and the Gospel were written, the former with reference to 2 John 12, and 
3 John 13, as if the want of writing-material pointed to the Apostle’s exile. But ancient tradi¬ 
tion names Ephesus also as the place where the Gospel was written. See Lange, Bibelwerk , IV., 
p. 26. (German edition). 

{ 10. LITERATURE. 

Compare, (and it is worth comparing) Luecke’s section on the principal features of the his¬ 
tory of the first Epistle of John. 

Of the Commentaries of the Greek Fathers some have been lost entirely (Diodorus of Tar¬ 
sus, Chrysostom), others with the exception of small fragments (Clement of Alexandria), and 
others with the exception of fragments not wholly unimportant (Didymus of Alexandria).—The 
Catena of Oecumenius, Theophylact and two Scholiasts have been preserved. 

Of the Latin fathers we have the Expositio of Augustine and that of Bede. From the time 
of the Reformation we may notice, besides the Annotationes in Novum Testamentum by Erasmus, 
two expositions of Luther (Werke ed. Walch IX., 909-1079; and 1080-1252), the Commentaries 
of Calvin and Beza, the lectures of Zwingli taken down and edited as an expositio by Megan- 
DER, and Bullinger’s Brevis et Catholica Expositio . 
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Along with the Lutheran A. Calovius, the Arminian Hugo Gbotitjs should be named. 
Bengel, in his Gnomon, is here,as always,very noteworthy. 

Among the modems we specify in particular Lttecxe, whose Commentary passed through a 
third edition in 1856, and de Wette, whose hand-book has-in several respects been happily im¬ 
proved by Bbueckneb. Ebrard has contributed the Epistles of John to Olshausex’s Commen¬ 
tary. Excellent is Duestebdieck's : Die Drei Johanneischcn Briefe, 2 B&nde; Gottingen, 1852-1851 
Hutheb’s Commentary in Meyer's Critico-exegetical Hand-book is very well done; 2d ed., 1861. 

For practical exegetical purposes we name after Spener’s Exposition, 1699, Zeller's (Arch¬ 
deacon at St. Nicolai, Leipzig) Explication of the First Epistle of John in 206 sermons , 1709.—Steht- 
hofeb, The First Epistle of John, 1762; Hamburg, 1848.— Rickli, Johannis 1 Brief Erkldri vxd 
Angewendet in Prcdigten; Luzern, 1828.— Johannsex, Sermons on the First Epistle of John; Altona, 
1838.—K. Brauxe, the Epistles qf John; Grimma, 1847.—A. Neandeb, the First Epistle of John, 
practically explained; Berlin, 1851. [A good translation of this work by Mrs. H. C. Coxaht, 
New York, 1853.—M.].— Wolf, Practical Comment, on the first Epistle qf John in Church Cats- 
chizings; Leipzig, 1851.— Heubner, Practical Exposition of the N. T. t VoL IV., pp. 878-440.— 
Besseb, Bibelstunden, YoL V. The Epistles of John , 3d ed., 1862. 

On the doctrine see Schmid, Bibl Theology of the N. T., 1853, YoL 2, p. 359 sqq. C£ Lures 
in Bibelwerk, YoL IV., p. 27. (German edition). 

[We may add, besides the General Commentaries, the following works: 

Pbicleus, J., in Orit. Saar. . * 

Whistox, W., Comm, on the Three Catholic Epistles of John, in agreement with the ancient • 
est records of Christianity now extant. London, 1719. 

Hawkins, T., a Comment, on the First, Second and Third Epistles of John. Halifax, 1808 # 

Bickebsteth, E., Family Exposition etc. London, 1846. 

Shepherd, Notes on the Gospel and Epistles of John. London, 1840. 

Maurice, F. D., The Epistles of John. A Series of Lectures on Christian Ethics. Cam¬ 
bridge, 1857. 

Mestbezat, Jean, Exposition de la Premiere Epistre de VAposbre St. Jean. 2 Yols. Ge¬ 
neva, 1651. 

Pateb80N, S., a Commentary on the first Epistle of John. London, 1842. 

Pierce, An Exposition of the First Epistle General of John, in 93 Sermons. Lond., 1835, 
-ILl 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE (GENERAL) OF JOHN THE APOSTLE. 


Iatawoo a in A. B. Iatawoo eizurcoXr) a Cod. SiD. al. [other Codd. read eirurroXi] Iatawoo 

Tparrq ; 1. r. Iatavvoo too anoaroXoo smaroXTj xaOoXtxrj npurnr ).— M.]. 

I. THE EXORDIUM. 

Chaptkb I. 1-4. 

OBJECT AND PURPOSE OF THE APOSTOLIC ANNUNCIATION (1-8). DESIGN OF THE 

EPISTLE. (Veb. 4). 

1 That which 1 was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of 

2 life; (For* the life was manifested, and we have seen it , 1 and bear witness, and show 
unto you that eternal life, which 4 was with the Father, and was manifested unto us;) 

3 That which we have seen and heard declare 5 we unto you, that ye also may have fel¬ 
lowship with us: and truly our fellowship 4 is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 

4 Christ. And these things write 7 we unto you that your joy 8 may be full. 

Terse 1. 1 German [“ What was from the beginning, what we hare heard, what we hare seen with our eyes, what we 
gazed upon and our hands handled, of th^ Word of the Life.”—M.] 

Terse 2. * German [“And the life was manifested, and we hare seen and testified and declare unto you the eternal 
life, as which it was with the Father and was manifested unto us.”—M.] 

*[E, supplied by B. V., not necessary; it is better to construe iwpax a/icr, ftaprvpov fter and Avay- 
' WAAo per with fwljr rifv aieno r. So Lachm., Hahn, Thelle, Tischend. and Lillie.—M.] 

4 [On tne whole, the rendering of E. V., “ that eternal Life which was with the Father,” is preferable to the 
' German, and the meaning is clear without the adoption of the Greek idiom, “ Life Eternal,” by Words¬ 
worth.—M.] 

Terse 3. * [German: “ What we hare seen and heard, declare we also to you, that ye .... us; and our fellowship In¬ 
deed is with,. . . . Christ.” icai—34; the xal adds something, and Bi is slightly adversative, cf. 2 
Peter 1.6, also Matt. xvi. 18; Mark It. 80; Luke ii. 30; Acts 111/24; xxii. 29; Heb. ix. 21; John ▼!. 61; 
Tiii. 10.17; xr. 27 .—Indeed or truly seem to bring out this slightly adversative sense better than again 
(Lillie).—M.] 

Ood.8in.has «eal AvayytfAAoper tea t v/tiy. The first xal occurs also in Theoph. and Vulg. (Cod. 
Jmiatinus; it may have crept in from r. 2). The second cal is found In A. B.C. Cod. Sin. has before 
this second xal an erased c, as if Ira rfal if ft § is was to have followed forthwith; cat it ft iv 
seems therefore to be copied. 

• Cod. Sin. has vft&v after if fttr4 pa, but a disapproval in the margin. 4 

Terse4. T B, ijtetc for v/utwr, [Cod. Sin. qftsit and —M.] 

*B. G.al. if ft it y; so Vulgate with the variation, “ %d'gaudeaUs et gaudittm nostrum til plenum.” Both if ft tls 
and ifftur have probably arisen from the fit# if ft it y and ifftsripa of v. 3, [^ xapa it ft it y. A. 
C. K. al. Copt.; Tischend.—M.] 

[German: “And these things we write unto you that your joy may be fulfilled.” Wordsworth: “ filled up 
to the fill!but fulfilled is better.—M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The exordium (v. 1-4) describee in vivid and 
definite language the object and purpose of 


the Apostolical annunciation and of this Epis¬ 
tle.—The affinity of this exordium with the pro¬ 
logue of the Gospel of St. John is unmistak¬ 
able. 
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THE GOSPEL. 

Veb. 1. In the beginning (b apxv) was the 
Word. 

1. 2. And it was with God (nobs rbv Qe6v.) 

1-4. The Word (Adyof) in Him was Life ( Ctjfj.) 

4. 6. The Life was the Light of men, and the 
Light shineth (tpaivei )— 

9. He was the true Light, who lighteneth 
every man, come into the world. 

14. We gazed upon His glory (Weao&peda.) 

Equally unmistakable is the difference between 
the two exordia; the prologue of the Gospel is a 
monologue, a testimony and confession, where 
the Apostle, soaring aloft like an eagle, is raised 
in calm contemplation above all the tumults of 
life; the exordium of the Epistle, however, is 
written in profound emotion under the impres¬ 
sions of a blessed experience in the past, and of 
the present in hearty sympathy with and tender 
anxiety for the readers of the Epistle; its address 
is eloquent, pathetic and lively. 

In point of form this exordium differs from 
that of almost all the Epistles of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and resembles only the exordium of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; it is alike devoid of the 
name of the writer, of a description of the read¬ 
ers, and of the salutation. But even in the se¬ 
cond and third Epistles, although addressed to 
individuals, and specifying their name or descrip¬ 
tion, the name of the author is not given, his 
office only being mentioned (6 irpeopbregoc ).—As 
in the Gospel, so in the Epistles, John loves to 
suppress his name (John i. 86. 40; xiii. 23; xviii. 
16; xix. 26; xx. 8; xxi. 20, and cf. J. P. Lange, 
the Ev. Jo ., p. 68. 2). But although he does not 
name himself, the Apostolical office and vocation 
of the author are accurately marked; and al¬ 
though the readers are not even designated, his 
relation to them is made sufficiently prominent, 
so that we must say that the Epistle is written 
not only for them, but to them. But the saluta¬ 
tion (xalpetv) may be alluded to in tva X a P^ 
vuoyv y KETrTjjpofjhrT]. 

The structure , v. 1-8, owing to its liveliness, is 
not quite simple; it is repeatedly interrupted and 
has been variously given. The fundamental or 
leading word (the verbum finitum ), is doubtless 
anayykWhopev, v. 8, which for the sake of clear¬ 
ness is appropriately placed between the object 
of the annunciation and its purpose. The pur¬ 
pose is simply and definitely indicated: Iva koX 
vpelq Koivuvlav lx?T* pb) } ifdv. In defining the 
object , the Apostle seems to struggle for the right 
expressions, and renders it prominent in a double 
series of clauses, first, v. 1: 5 ott* apxffc — 

TA^rjoav ; then v. 1: nepl rov hbyov rife — eipa- 

vepMhj 4/luv. He marks it first according to its 
import and being, v. 1. b 1jv inf bpxVCt in the 
second part of v. 1; nepl rov Myov nfr Mg, and 
v. 2, fj r} aiuvioc rynq irpbg rdv nark pa, and 

then according to its manifestation, v. 1: b ivpd- 
nauev — E\fj7fM<pTfoav t v. 2: e<pavepcjdrf — fiplv, or first 
according to its mysterious sublimity and fiilness, 
and then according to the manifold internal re¬ 
lations in which it stood and stands to John and 
his associates. The Apostle, while strongly 
marking the object of the Apostolical annuncia- 


THE TOST EPISTLE. 

Veb. 1. What was from the beginning (&** 
apx’k-) 

2. Which (Life) was with God [with the Fa¬ 
ther] (irpb c rbv dedv.l 

1. The word of the Life (rov Xbyov nfr fufc.) 

2. The Life was manifested, appeared (taove- 

P&V.) 

2. What we have seen with our eyes, what we 
gazed upon ( iBeao&fuBa .) 

tion after the first series of relative clauses by 
irepi rov X6yov rffe Zurfc* takes occasion to introduce 
with the Genitive fuifr a parenthesis, v. 2, which 
concludes with tyaveptidy ryuv, and cannot be re¬ 
solved or broken up. This constrains him to 
connect the sentence, thus interrupted by the 
parenthesis, with what goes before by d iupbeafur 
teal iuajKdausv , and so that, as the sentence begini 
with a relative, now that the object has been dis¬ 
tinctly defined by irepl rov X6yov rr/f it also 
concludes with a relative. We have therefore 
here no period with protasis and apodosis, but a 
simple sentence, much enlarged indeed and in¬ 
terrupted by long parentheses, the structure of 
which however is plain enough and does not al¬ 
low any other construing. 

THE OBJECT OF THE APOSTOLICAL ANNUNCIATIOK. 

VEB. 1-80 

a. The First Series of Clauses .— Veb. 1 . 

Veb. 1. What was from the beginning.— 
The opening words remind.us of John i. 1: “In 
the beginning was the Word,” and of Gen. L 1: 
“In the beginning God created.” Not the mo¬ 
ment of creation, but the purely eternal existence 
until the beginning of the world and its histoir. 
The word apx must always be defined by the 
context, e. g in 1 John iL 7: “Ye had from the 
beginning” the beginning denotes the time when 
they became Christians, in ch. iiL 8, “the devil 
sinneth from the beginning” u e., from the time 
when he became the devil, which happened im¬ 
mediately after the creation of the world; in ch. 
ii. 13, 14: “Ye have known him that is from the 
beginning” t. e. t from eternity, Jesus Christ.— 
The beginning of the devil dates from the crea¬ 
tion of the world (ch. iii. 8), the beginning of 
faith lies in the life of the readers themselves 
(ch. ii. 7), and the beginning here and at ch. iL 
18, denotes eternity before the creation of the 
world. The sense is clear from the parallel sen- • 
tence, v. 2, npbc rdv narcpa” and corresponds 
with wpb ttAvtuv Col. i. 17, irpb Kara^oAyc xAepos 
Eph. i. 4, irpb rov rbv icbopov elveu John xviL 5, or 
with anb row cuuvuv Eph. iii. 9; Col. i. 26. But 
and does not equal wpb y nor is inf apxfc equal to 
b apxfa John i. 1.—In the Gospel the Apostle 
describes and considers the Existence oi the* 
Logos with the Father before the Creation, and 
then proceeds to denote His agency in the crea¬ 
tion ; but here the Apostle passes from the Exist¬ 
ence of the Logos to His manifestations in history. 
He was therefore befort the world was, and He 
was , before He appeared in history [i. e., before 
His incarnation.—M.]. The Apostle looks back 
from his personal experience to the eternity from 
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whence He came; His eye travels over thousands 
of years from the beginning to the time of His 
personal experience. As He became not the Lo¬ 
gos when He became man, so He became not 
[began to exist—M.] when the world was made, 
began, to exist. The reference is consequently 
not to the pvarfipurv Beov (Theophylact, Oecumen.), 
or to the Gospel of Jesus Christ (Socinus), or to 
the ret a Deo decimates (Grotius).—The simplest 
explanation of the designation of the personal 
Logos by the Neuter 6, is the supposition that the 
Apostle, moved by the mysterious sublimity and 
the fulness of essential [belonging to the Being 
or Essence of Christ—M.] glory (which will not 
be fully recognized and known before His ulti¬ 
mate revelation in His second advent, ch. iii. 2: 

kart ), writes with a soaring sense of indefi¬ 
niteness, and views the Person to whom he refers 
at t|ie same time as the principle of the world 
and its history, although this does not pass into 
a reflecting consciousness [ sic in German.— M.]. 
Similarly rd Karkxpv precedes 6 kotIxw ln % These. 
ii. 6; similar terms may also be seen in Luke i. 
86; John iii. 6; vi. 87; Heb. vii. 7; 1 Cor. i. 27 
sq.; Col. i. 26; 1 John v. 4. The reference is 
consequently not to abstraction, the Word of 
Life, the Life (Huther), or to the connection of 
the Person of Jesus with His history and doc¬ 
trine (Liicke, Ebrard), or the taking together of 
His preexistence and historical appearance (Diis- 
terdieck), or to the mere designation of the Apos¬ 
tolical annunciation (Hoftnann). [Braune’s ex¬ 
planation lacks perspicuity, and really seeks to 
combine the views of Huther and Diisterdieck, 
with the addition of a reference to the second 
ooming of Christ; we doubt whether it will con¬ 
vince many readers, while Huther’s explanation, 
which we give in full, supplies a clear and natu¬ 
ral reason for the use of the Neuter 6. “The 
Apostle points to the Apostolical annunciation, 
namely, the personal Christ, by the Neuter be¬ 
cause he thinks of Him as ‘the Word of Life,* or 
‘the Life.* The reference then being to an ab¬ 
stract ( per te) or general idea, the Neuter 6 
seems to be in place. The Apostle might indeed 
have used 6c for 6, because this is to him the 
personal Christ; but considering that the charac¬ 
teristic import of Christ consists in His being the 
Life (not only a living individual) and that John, 
full of this idea, begins this Epistle, it was more 
natural that he should use 6 than 6r”— M.] 
What we have heard—seen—gazed 
upon— handled is a rising gradation; hearing 
is the lowest degree of the climax, it strikes the 
ear from a certain distance, perhaps unsought 
for; with our eyes intensifies the word teen ; 
seeing indeed may be involuntary, but the begin¬ 
ning of self-activity is already marked; gazing 
upon gives prominence to this self-activity [vol¬ 
untary exercise of the sense of sight— M.J, with 
the secondary idea of continuance; handled 
with oar hands denotes the nearest and most 
direct intercourse. By “what we have heard” 
the Apostle naturally passes from the eternal ex¬ 
istence of the Logos to His historical appear¬ 
ing ; the Xdyoc aoapKoq becomes the \6yo$ tvoapKo c. 
He makes Himself known first and most natu¬ 
rally in the Word. Not what he had heard of 
Him in the Word of the Old Testament, in the 
prophecies until John the Baptist, but that he had 


heard Himself. *0 cannot be another object than 
in the first clause; the same word, 6, is used in 
all the clauses, and designates the same object, 
the Logos; the perceptions and modes of revela¬ 
tion only differ. The Apostle had not only heard 
words of the mouth, words from human lips, but 
in such human words, and through them the 
speaker Himself, the Logos; not the Apostle’s 
ear, but he himself has heard, his soul of course 
through the instrumentality of the material or¬ 
gan of hearing.—He had seen, as he sqys, in or¬ 
der to lay peculiar emphasis on the testimony of 
his ears and eyes, with his own eyes , the form of a 
servant, the Son of man, but of course what lived 
therein shown forth therefrom in look and mien, 
in manner and motion; the soul of John, there¬ 
fore, looked with bodily eyes into the Nature of 
the manifested, incarnate Logos. Hence again 
the same object. Indeed He says Himself: “He 
that hath seen me, hath seen the Father,” Jno. 
xiv. 9 compared with ch. xii. 45. 

What we gazed npon—handled are Aor- 
ists, not Perfects, as just before. This change 
of tense is neither arbitrary nor inaccurate, but 
designed and wise. The Apostle had heard and 
seen in single moments; these are finished acts, 
facts with their effects; but now he intends by 
the use of these Aorists to point to the past as an 
expiring present, how he had ever and anon had 
continuous intercourse with Him in the most di¬ 
rect nearness and lively self-activity.—The verbs 
“heard” and “seen” rather denote involuntary 
perception, while the others, “gazed upon” and 
“handled” signify voluntary, intentional percept 
tion for the purpose of making sure of the real¬ 
ity and nature of the Logos. (Huther).—The 
man Jesus only was gaxed upon, His body only 
was handled, but through all that sensuousness 
the Son of God was recognized and felt, and His 
Divine glory perceived and experienced. We 
have, therefore, to deal with the same object 
throughout. The verb “gazed upon” reminds us 
of the language of John in his Gospel (ch. i. 14): 
“The Word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we gazed upon (b&eaodpeOa) His glory;” the 
verb “handled” is connected with the words of 
the risen Saviour, Lke. xxiv. 89: “Behold my 
hands and my feet that it is I myself; handle me 
(tyrihajtfpark pe), and see; for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones as ye see me have,” cf. Jno. xx. 
27. John, who leaned on His bosom, Jno. xiii. 
28: tv rip icdAvrqj, Jno. xiii. 25; xxi. 20: bri rd 
orfjdof, denotes thereby the most intimate relation, 
rendering shaking of hands and kissing proper, 
and tfius places the real humanity and bodily ex¬ 
istence of Christ beyond the possibility of doubt. 
“ He patiently allowed murderers to handle Him, 
why should He not have suffered those who love 
Him to do the same.” (Pfenninfcer). Thus the 
Apostle marks here two things, first, the fulness of 
his perceptions, and, secondly, their authentica¬ 
tion. Luther says correctly: “He multiplies 
words, and thus makes the matter great and im¬ 
portant. We have, says he, looked and gazed 
upon with the utmost care and diligence; we 
have not been deceived, but are sure that it was 
not an illusion. He says this in order to mj^te 
his hearers perfectly sure of the matter.” Thus 
both the glory of the incarnate Word, so diflicult 
to understand, and the authentication of the tea* 
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timony, so important in its bearing, are por¬ 
trayed in suoh lively colours on account of the 
object. 

b. The Second Series of Clauses. —Vbr. 1-3a. 

Of the word of the Life is neither an in¬ 
dependent appositive addition to the preceding 
definitions of the object (Huther), nor governed 
by the last verb, bp7j7A<priaav (Erasmus, aL), nor, 
indeed, by tjv hi? hpxvs (S. G. Lange, “What 
happened to the Word of Life from the begin¬ 
ning ! ”). It is the beginning of a new clause, 
parallel with the series of relative clauses as to 
matter (Diisterdieck), which terminates with 
them in inrayyiXkofiev. That which before had 
been taken indefinitely as a Neuter, is here de¬ 
scribed for the first time as a Person. The Word 
of Life, per se y may stand both for the Gospel of 
Life and the Personal Logos of Life , and taken as 
the Apostolical Wordy or the hypostatical Word. 
If it be taken in the former sense as verbum sim- 
pliciter (Bengel), the Genitive rrjg $vnjg may de¬ 
signate the quality (Socinus, Grotius), like 6 
hprog rfjg (yUfifcy Jno. vi. 85, rb $<jg rrjg C,urjg, or the 
object (Luther: “we speak of the life,” Diister- 
dieck), as in 1 Cor. i. 18: 6 TAyog tov aravpov. 
But tnis construction of irepl tov Xdyov rrjg ^ufjg is 
impossible, because it must be connected with 
hnayyiTihopev (1 Thess. i. 9: nepl j)pCn> anayyiX- 
Xovaiv ); the construction with irepl instead of the 
Accusative is designed to guard against the pos¬ 
sible misunderstanding of making the Word de¬ 
signate the Gospel and not Christ. To speak the 
Gospel concerning y respecting the Word, although 
in the manner of a declaration, pertains rather 
to the province of science, is more the work of 
the theologian than of the Apostle. But gram¬ 
matically it is inadmissible to infer from the pa¬ 
renthesis after namely from the words 

inrayykTJopev rijv ^urjv rijv atoviov, that TAyog ryg 
Zofjg is equal to said words, u e., the declaration 
or annunciation of life. The Word , 6 TAyog, the 
object of the Apostolic annunciation, must be, as 
in Jno. i. 1, sqq., the original, eternal, personal 
Word, the eternal Son of the eternal Father, and 
fUlly accords with b rjv inf &pxvg t with the sole 
difference that the neutrum becomes a masculinum, 
in order to bring out the personal character of 
the Logos according to His historical manifesta¬ 
tion. On 6 TAyog see J. P. Lange, The Gospel Ac¬ 
cording to John , p. 88, sq., Germ, edition.—The 
Genitive rrjg ^orijg is explained by Jno. i. 4: h 
airr<i> %v. The Word has Life in itself, is Life 
Itself, and imparU Life to others. It is the true, 
eternal, primal Life, and this Life is the Nature 
of the Logos, but the object of the annunciation 
is the Logos Hjmself. (Diisterdieck). 

Yek. 2. And the Life was manifested.— 
real adds in a vivid manner an explanation by in¬ 
troducing a parenthesis and interrupting the sen¬ 
tence; i$avep&&Ti recalls Jno. i. 4. 5, “And the 
Life was the Light, and the Light shineth (<palvei) 
in the darkness.” The Life of the Logos ap¬ 
peared, was manifested, so that we may infer His 
Being and Nature from His Life, and thus ac- 
(piire a knowledge of the Son. This epiphany 
is the immediate consequence of the Incarnation, 
of the kvodpKLxug. Jno. i. 14: 6 TAyog <r<5p£ kyivero. 

And we have seen—testify—declare.— 


Antithesis of Jno. i. 5, “And the darkness hss 
(Luther: had) not comprehended it.” The cli¬ 
max is: iop&Kapev connected with cfaveptih}, he 
had been a spectator , but did not see in vain; for 
he became a witness through intercourse with the 
manifested One, and in his capacity of witness 
he fixes his eye on what had become visible, the 
acts and events which he had experienced: whet 
he thus sees and utters is purely objective with¬ 
out reference to his hearers and their wants or 
relations, but in the interest in and for the mat- 
ter itself. But he does not stop there; he now 
declares also what he has seen; he explains and 
applies ^t the same time; he unfolds in their ful¬ 
ness, and with a special interest in his readers, 
the thoughts and facts comprised in his personal 
experience. The objective is brought near 
through the subjective. Thus he joyfully recalls 
to himseif that blessed manifestation, and is con¬ 
strained to testify for himself, and to declare to 
others, that they also may have such an expe¬ 
rience. ’A icayyiXfeev = KarayytXXctv, Acts xvil 
27; un&=KT}pvooeiv, Rom. x. 14, sq., cf. Matt 
xxviii. 8.11; Acts xxvi. 20. In John’s writings, 
6p£v and paprvpeiv are frequently joined together, 
Jno. i. 84; iii. 82; xix. 35 ; but the last of these 
passages, like Jno. xv. 27, is without^ an object, 
which, however, may be readily supplied from 
the content. The object of the three verbs is 
the Eternal Life (Oecumenius, Lucke, Huther), 
and not only of inrayytTXeiv (Fritsche, de Wette, 
Diisterdieck). The life is called eternal, % ai&mg, 
because it did not take its beginning in the world, 
but rather gave a beginning to the world and the 
life in the world. It is Absolute Life, the source 
and root of all life in the world, physical and 
ethical (Liicke on Jno. i. 4). It was before it ap¬ 
peared, became visible; it did not become [come 
into being] perchance, when it appeared. On 
that account the Apostle adds rjrig Jjv irpbg rbv 
naripa. —The relative rjrq is not==^, but=uf jw, 
hence, eternal life as which it was, that is to say, 
which was (Jjv) as such before its revelation in 
the direction towards the Father , not with, along¬ 
side of Him; it denotes not a mere juxtaposition, 
but a being together, having mutual intercourse; 
it is directed towards Him, turned to Him, long¬ 
ing for and leading to Him, according to its na¬ 
ture. It is not m the Father t but from Him, and 
hence directed towards Him. Here is asserted 
of the $ufi what Jno. i. 1 predicates of the TAyog', 
in Him truly is such life, in Him also it has be¬ 
come manifest Because J ohn had just had such 
a lively conception of the Life of the Logos, he 
was able to begin in the Neuter, b rjv inf apxi f ? 
for it is without the world, before the world, with 
and for God in the Logos. 

And was manifested onto u*.—Eternal 
Life has appeared, and just now become manifest 
to us the Apostles. Thus closes the parenthesis 
with a return to the. thought at the beginning, 
and it is because of this conclusion (ifanptfi) 
that John resumes the interrupted sentence, the 
words “what we have aeen and heard" be¬ 
ing placed before, and, in consequence of the 
prolonged interruption, breaks off and drops the 
series of clauses beginning with irepl rov Tbyoc, 
and resumes the first series of clauses, in a brier 
and concise form. The object is the same as in 
v. 1. 
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The Subject of the Annunciation , Via. 8. 

On arcayylXXopev see the notes on y. 2. * 

Vek. 8a. Declare we also to yon.— KaX 
vfiv places the readers of this Epistle alongside 
of other Churches who had heard the Apostolical 
smunciation; hence John, in using the Plural in 
the Yerbs from y. 1 onward and $plv in y. 2, 
probably did not only refer to himself after the 
mamer of authors, but to himself and his breth¬ 
ren, more particularly to the disciples of Jesus 
and the Apostles; the opposition of yplv and vpiv 
is only the opposition of the first Christians and 
the immediate disciples of the Lord, or the Apos¬ 
tles and the Churches formed by the instrumen¬ 
tality ef the former, or founded by the agency 
of the latter. John is fond of including himself 
among the whole of Christendom, ch. it 6-8; ii. 
1. 28; hi. 1. But the comparison of Jno. xv. 
27 seems to render it probable that John in this 
place speaks of himself as connected with the 
Apostles, the reference being to the founding and 
conservation of Christian Churches. He does 
not stand alone, but like him all the Apostles haYe 
heard, seen and handled, and bear witness with 

him , 

Purpose of the Annunciation, Veb. 8 b. 

Tin. 36 . That ye also may have fellow¬ 
ship with us. —The word also, ml before bpelq 
after the preceding not vplv, renders it very prom¬ 
inent that the purpose of the Apostolical annun¬ 
ciation is always and every where the same with 
all the Apostles in all ChurcheB, namely: unity 
and fellowship. Fellowship with us is not the same 
as fellowship such as we have it, like us, with the 
Father and the Son (Socinus, Episcopius, Ben- 
g*i). The position or the words forbids such a 
construction. It is rather the fellowship with us, 
the Church-fellowship of Christians among them¬ 
selves.—Mcrd (from fikooq, between, among) tivo$ 
denotes the circle into which one enters, conse¬ 
quently coexistence, whereas cvv rtvt signifies 
connection with, coherence (so Kruger). The 
Church pf the first disciples, of the Apostles, is 
the primitive Church into which they must enter 
in order to partake [of its fellowship—M.l; 
mere connection with it is not sufficient. The 
Apostles are and remain the foundation on which 
we must take our stand (Eph. ii. 20), the media¬ 
tors who must take us by the hand (Eph. iv. 11. 
12); they are the stem out of which the Churches 
break forth and grow like branches. All (/cal) 
the Churches are to be in Church-fellowship with 
the Apostles.— lx*l T£ is not: enquire (Fritasche), 
nor does it denote progress (4 Lapide [who says: 
“ptrgere etinea, xoivuvig, proficere et confirmari ” — 
M.]), but indicates simply permanent possession, 
constancy. 

And our fellowship indeed is with the 
Father, etc.— ml does not connect with the pre¬ 
ceding clause, so that also that which follows de¬ 
pends on iva (Luther: and our fellowship be, so 
Augustine, Calvin, Grotius, Ebrard); for there 
is also a after icotvuvla [see Appar. Crit.. v. 8. 
6.—M.]. The reference, therefore, is to a mtv~ 
upta here as well as in the preceding clause, henoe 
ko2 ij Kotvwvla 4 fiptrkpa ; but this fellowship is yet 
another perd, rov narpbq, etc. The other stands 
in some sort of ant^hesis to this; it must go be¬ 
yond the former, and in it come to the Utter, 


hence Si. Similar is the construction, Jno. vi. 
61; viii. 17; Matt xvi. 18; Mk. iv. 86; Lke. ii. 
86. Winer, p. 898. We have here a separate 
clause, in which kart must be supplied, which 
adds a new and somewhat different particular, 
as if we did read: ml ijpeic komjvIqv peril 

rov narpbg k. t. X., so that they have not only fel¬ 
lowship with the Apostles, but also with the 
Father and the Son. The thought itself forbids 
a close connection with Iva. The purpose of the 
Apostolical annunciation is not to effeet a union 
with the Father and the Son, for that is the office 
of Jesus Christ, the Mediator. The Apostle in¬ 
sists upon Church-fellowship, and that is suffi¬ 
cient, because in it is the fellowship with the 
Father and the Son; a fellowship with God in 
Christ is not to be created from Church-fellow¬ 
ship; the Church-fellowship is not without the 
former, and the former is in the latter; other¬ 
wise the Church-fellowship would be no Church- 
fellowship, the Apostolical fellowship, no fellow¬ 
ship with the Apostles. K otvuvta is a fellowship 
with the Father and the Son, so that we form 
part of Them and are personally united with 
Them, They are in us and we in Them (Jno. xiv. 
28), Their Life is our Life (v. 6). Besides the 
Father, His Son Jesus Christ is particularly 
named, and thus the full designation of Him 6 
#v aid apxfis, of the X6yo$ rye serves to show 
His identity with the Incarnate Saviour; and 
thus the conclusion is found. Cf. Jno. xvii. 22- 
26. [This KOLvuvia is one of essence and being, 
founded on the circumstance that its subjects are 
begotten of the same ontppa tieov (1 Jno. iii. 9), 
and that the same power of a heavenly and glo¬ 
rified life animates them; so Sander. The defi¬ 
nition of Zuinglius deserves transcribing: tl De 
qua loquatur societate, quodque inielligat consorti¬ 
um, exponit; non qua homines hominibus solum pace , 
concordia et amicitia fratema juguntur, sedqua hom¬ 
ines Deo ammo, mente atque adeo fide hie uniunfur 
indissolubiter et posthanc cum eo aetemum viventes. 
Doc est quod Christus oral Palrem, Jo. xvii.”—M.]. 

The Epistle and its Design, Veb. 4. 

Veb. 4. And these things we write unto 
yon. — And not only connects, but continues, 
leads us further, and marks the next progress; 
the fellowship just described promotes joy, ope¬ 
rates in the depth of the heart. Tavra is neither 
what precedes (Sander), nor what follows imme¬ 
diately (Socinus), but the whole contents of the 
Epistle (Liicke, de Wette, Dusterdieck, Huther, 
Ebrard). John considers the Epistle with its 
contents as documentary evidence connected with 
the oral annunciation. 

Wo write. —Although the personal relation 
of the Apostle to the readers is here more prom¬ 
inent than in the Plurals of the preceding clauses, 
the Plural is not used, after the manner of au¬ 
thors, for the Singular. John continues im¬ 
pressed with the convictions of the common 
Apostolical annunciation; he knows that he is 
in perfect agreement with all the Apostles, that 
he speaks os they speak, and that their speech is 
like his; nor d-oes he stand alone, but has his as¬ 
sociates and assistants, like Paul (1 Cor. i. 1, 
TlavXos ecu XuoObnjg 6 atieXtpSs ; 2 Cor. i. 1 ; Coli i. 
1; Philem. 1, TlavXoc /cal T ip6&eoq; PhiL i.'l, 
n avXoc ml T ipdSeoc SovXot I. Xp.; 1 These. L 1; 
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2 Thess. i. 1: TlavTuog ml 2i?xn>avbg ml T ip66eoq). 
Writing is indeed another species of paprvpta, co¬ 
ordinate with oral communication. Bengel:— 
Testimonium genus; species duse: annuntiatio et 
scriptio; annuntiatio ponit fundamentum , scriptio 
supersedificat The Epistle seems only to build 
up and perfect the life already existing in the 
readers. DQsterdieck. 

That your joy may be fulfilled.-?- The 
reading 4pZ>v would make the joy of the Apostles 
over the Churches [t. e ., joy, because their word 
yields fruit among their hearers. Theophylact: 
“ij/auv yap vplv KotvovovvTuv nXeiaryv Ixopev rijv 
Xapav ijpCjv, fjv ralg depier dig 6 oiroptvg tv 

ry rov piodov anoMpjjei ppafidcei, ml 

tovtuv brt tuv irdvuv avr&v anoXahovcn.” —M.]. 
So does Bede with reference to Phil. ii. 2: il gau- 
dium doctorum sit plenum, cum multosprsedicando ad 
sanctse eeclesise societatemperducant.” Jno. XYii. 13; 
xy. 11 cannot be adduced in support of this read¬ 
ing; said passages, besides the reason already 
stated above in Appar. Crit. [v. 4. 8—M.], may 
have suggested this reading. The identical lan¬ 
guage occurs at Jno. xvi. 24: 7 va 4 *apa ipav y 
nenhjpophrj. To be sure, according to Jno. xy. 
11: 2va 4 *apa 4 epr) tv vplv y ml i) x a P& vu&v 
nTvrjpddy, the joy of Christians is the joy of 
Christ, of which they had become partakers. 
For Christ has in Himself the Life, Life eternal, 
true, full, unobstructed Life, which is happiness 
and peace. Whoso derives Life from Christ be¬ 
comes a convalescent, recovers health, the health 
of the soul, and that is peace and joy. Surely, he 
who is holy, must be happy, and none but the 
holy and sanctified are happy. If Christ’h high- 
priestly intercession (Jno. xvii. 18) still continues 
the object and ground of great joy, it contem¬ 
plates also the growth of joy in individuals going 
on to eternity, even as John remarks in a private 
Epistle addressed to a friend (2 Jno. 12).—Hence 
Christ speaks of His joy, which shall become 
our joy, even as Christ’s Life shall become our 
Life through faith; hence x a P& rrUrreog, Phil. i. 
26.— Given is the joy by Him, but only like a 
grain of wheat, which must grow in order to be¬ 
come perfect and to yield fruit. But that which 
is to be perfected must exist. The perfection, 
however, is not instantaneous, magical or mirac¬ 
ulous, but has its stages and maladies of devel¬ 
opment,—struggles—-dangers; hence: y nenhypu- 
uIvtj. Now this takes place in the fellowship, 
both in that of the Church and in that with the 
Father and the Son; there, joy is not only a tran¬ 
sient emotion, but an habitual state becoming ever 
more perfect. Luther ( Schol . ed. Bruns.):— 
li Principium hujus gaudit est , quum tncipimus cre¬ 
dere ; postea quum fidcs augesdt mediiando, doeendo, 
studendo, turn fit plenum gaudium .” The reason 
why the Apostle dwells on joy (x a P&) rather than 
on peace, may be that at the beginning of the 
Epistle he thinks with reference to the readers 
of the greeting, £o/pe«v, which, apart from the 
Epistle of Claudius Lysias to Felix (Acts xxiii. 
26-30), occurs only in the circular of the Apos¬ 
tles at the Council of Jerusalem (Acts xv. 23) 
and at James i. 1. [Wordsworth contrasts the 
nTJjpopa with the ntypopa of the Gnostics. 
—M.] 

[Dusterdieck:—“The peace of reconciliation, 
the blessed consciousness of sonship, the happy 


growth in holiness, the bright prospect of future 
completion and glory,—all theee are but simple 
details of that which in all its length and breadth 
is embraced by one word, Eternal Life, the real 
possession of which is the immediate source of 
our joy. We have joy, Christ’s joy, because we 
are blessed, because we have Life itself in 
Christ.” Compare the beautiful extract from 
Augustine, below in Doctrinal and Ethical, 3o. 7. 
-M.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. On the word TJryog cf. J. P. Lange on Jno. 

i. 1, Vol. IV., p. 41, sq., of the Bibelwerk, Ger¬ 
man edition.—It is characteristic of John, and 
perfectly analogous to the Gospel, to start from 
the historical stand-point, w. 1. 2. 3., cf. Jno. i. 
14, and draw the d posteriori conclusion of the 
Eternal Being and Nature, and then taking there, 
as it were, a firm position, to trace the epiphanies 
and operations of the Logos in the world, in time 
and among men. On this account the Apostle be¬ 
gins here, as in the Gospel, with the PrSexistence 
of the Logos (6 yv hid hpxvc 4 4 hdnnog, yrig 

7 rpdg rdv nartpa). He does not lose himself in 
the genesis of the Logos, like the Gnostics with 
their theogonies, but only dwells upon His Being, 
as cu&vtog, in relation to the Father [rpbg rd? 
irartpa). Hence we must not connect the My *f 
and the as a (third) syaygy with Valentinus 
(j-160 on the island of Cyprus), “ that most pro¬ 
found, spiritual, thoughtful, intelligent and im¬ 
aginative” Gnostic (see Gieseler, K. G., L, p. 
156; particularly Kurts, K. G. % I., 186, sqq.). 
Eternal, true, full life is only the Being of the 
Logos, as it is the Being of the Fat her. But this 
Life He has not only in Himself as a possession, 
as Jno. i. 4: tv airrip Ip, but He Himself was 
truly and altogether Life, eternal Life in His Be¬ 
ing (v. 2), of the same Life-substanoe with God 
the Father, indissolubly united with Him, al¬ 
though different from Him in Person, there is 
nothing in Him which is not likewise in the 
Father, but He is self-dependent, turned to and 
belonging to the Father (npbg rbv irartpa). 

2. Threefold is the mode of existence oi the Lo¬ 
gos: a. anterior to the world of time; b. earthly- 
human ; e. glorified. The first is made prominent 
in the beginning of this Epistle: bjvirr’apxi f» 
6 ?byog ryg Cvifc, the second is intimated in efave- 
pAfhj, and in conjunction with the third in w% 
avreto 'lycov Xpurrov. For X&yog and vi6g are to be 
distinguished, so that the historical Christ is 
called Son , cf. w. 1. 8 with Jno. i. 1.14. But 
in reality it is the some Person. The inoamte 
Logos does not become the Son of God, and this 
designation is not so much of ethical as of meta¬ 
physical import. He is ealled and is the Son of 
God only because of the relation essential to His 
Person, and of His eternal and ante-temporal re¬ 
lation to God. 

8. The humanity of the Logos is referred to 
with marked emphasis, in the terms tuanberv, 6pav, 
i Je&odai, ifaTijaupav, vv. 1. 2. 8. The Son of Man 
has become audible, visible, sensible to the chil¬ 
dren of men. His being t+cnrcpMhf to the diaoi- 
pies was only brought about by His human na¬ 
ture, but so that He really odpf kybtro and 
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ioK^vutrev iv i}plv (Jno. i. 14). He is perfect man. 
But His becoming man is not brought out as 
much by John- as by the other Apostles with re¬ 
ference to His humiliation, because John recog¬ 
nized the Divine glory in the form of the Ser¬ 
vant, the Divine attributes in the form of His 
human appearing, sought their traces with pecu¬ 
liar love, and found them with a jubilant soul. 
John was more concerned with what the Son of 
God brought with Him, His eternal Life which 
He had in Himself, than with what He .did as¬ 
sume, human flesh and blood. The Apostle sees 
in all the epiphanies and exhibitions of the In¬ 
carnate One, in all the humiliations of His 
earthly-human Being and Life, the Love, the 
Wisdom and the Power of Christ; he follows 
their traces with ardent attachment, and he fol¬ 
lows them not in vain. He bears more testimony 
to the Kp(nfH£ than the icivuoic, but also more to 
the Lutheran intermixture [German: Into-one- 
another—M.] of the Divine and the Human in 
Christ.—Traces of the transcendency and imma¬ 
nency of God may also be found and proved 
here, and how both have to be held fast together. 

4. Christ is the eternal principle of the life of 
men and of the world in general; He is the Me¬ 
diator of all the activity of the Father exerted 
with reference to the world. The thought ex¬ 
pressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews by Qkpuv 
ra vr&vra rip ftfypan rrjg dwdpeug avrov is the funda¬ 
mental pre-supposition of 6 rjv an' apxfc, 
aUnnoy, rjnq rjv npbq rbv nark pa, Koivtjvla perd tov 
narpdq teal peri tov vlov avrov 'lyoov Xpiorov, as 
well as of tva — nenTajpuphnj. John, by the use of 
an* dpxfc —,which, as opposed to h dpxy , Jno. i. 
1, within the beginning, points as a definite 
sphere, and as opposed to k ar* apx<k (Heb. i. 10) 
•long the beginnings, following the oeginnings, 
—points, although fastened to a longer line, more 
than k£ apxw* Jno. 64, out of the beginning 
as out of a fountain, to a source of history after 
the beginning—intends to mark the power exist¬ 
ing in eternity as present and real in time and 
the course of history. [The peculiarly involved 
and occasionally obscure style of Dr. Braune will 
tax the patience of the reader, as it does that of 
the translator, who tries his best to express B’s 
meaning in idiomatic English. The last sentence 
was peculiarly difficult, but the use of dashes and 
other marks of punctuation will, it is hoped, en¬ 
able the reader to catch the author’s meaning.— 
M.]. But it must be remembered that the Apos¬ 
tle is more concerned with the life of individuals, 
of the Apostles and of Churches, than with that 
of the whole world. Still what holds good in the 
case of individual man, the microcosm, must also 
apply to the whole world, the macrocosm. Christ 
could not be the principle of salvation to indi¬ 
viduals, unless He were potent and destined for 
the whole world. Because in the creation He is 
the Mediator of the beginning of the world's life 
(Jno. i. 8) so also in the redemption He is of 
coarse the Mediator of the consummation of the 
world’s life. The earth requires no new suns, 
and mankind no other Saviour. The truth of 
Christ is the only and eternal truth for all na¬ 
tions and times. Christ is not a world-historical 
personage, like Alexander the Great, but the 
Living One that has the keys of hell and of death 
(Bet. L 18). 


4. Ver. 8 indicates the relation of Churchlmess 
and Christianness, of Church-dom and Christianity , 
[I am not altogether* satisfied with these terms, 
but they express as nearly as possible the Ger¬ 
man words, Kirchlichkeit, the quality of being 
Church-like, Christlichkeit, the quality of being 
Christ-like, or Christian, Kirchenthum, the state, 
existence or establishment of the Church, and 
Christenthum , the religion taught by Christ.—M.] 
For $ KOLvwvia peff rjp&v, the fellowship of the 
Churches with the Apostles and among themselves 
is Church , while Koivuvia peril rov narpby ko! tov 
vlov avrov ’I rjoov Xpiorov denotes the nature 
of Christianity. John insists only on Church- 
fellowship for the promotion of Christian ness. 
It is Apostolical that the Churches should keep 
to the Apostles and their annunciation, and be' 
united among each other without independentism, 
but it is equally and only Apostolical that the 
Christ-like or the Christian-like should be the 
basis and aim of the Churchly. The Churchly 
must ever be measured and actuated by the 
Christ-like. 

6. The Church is a whole, an organization em¬ 
bracing heaven and earth in the Church militant 
and triumphant, and in the Church militant all 
the different local Churches (teal vplv , teal vpeiq, 
v. 8), and all the Churches of all centuries (anay- 
ytXfapev) gathered by the Apostolical ministry 
in general, with its continuous activity (Lticke). 
What Paul says (1 Cor. iii. 9-11. 16; Eph. ii. 20 
sq.; cf. 1 Peter ii. 5) of the Church, that it is a 
building of the temple of God founded on Christ 
the corner-stone, or a body of which Christ is the 
head (Eph. i. 22 sq.; v. 28; Col. L 18), is here 
also present to the mind of John, who, with a 
leaning to John xv. 1, seems to think of a growth, 
in which the Church is the stem founded by 
Christ, out of which believers come forth on aU 
sides like branches (John xvii. 20). 

6. The Apostolical annunciation, anayyeTJa, pre¬ 

supposes an eventful experience from personal 
intercourse with the Redeemer, and is accompa¬ 
nied by the Apostolical writings ( ypatpdpev ). All 
information derived from oral communication 
must be strengthened, guided, cleared and com¬ 
pleted by the written communication. He only 
is able to work for the Lord and the brethren 
that has lived with Him in intimate converse, to 
whom He did yield Himself and whom he did 
draw to Himself, so that he “cannot but speak 
the things which he has seen and heard,” (Acts 
iv. 19. 20). ' 

7. Joy is the essence of Christianity. Augus¬ 
tine, Conf 10, 22, says: “Est enim gaudium, quod 
non datur impiis, sed vis tantum, qui te gratis colunt, 
quorum gaudium tu ipse es. Et ipsa est beata vita 
gaudere ad te, de te, propter te, ipsa est et non al¬ 
tera.” —The Christian faith does not move in a 
circle of different objects, thoughts, words and 
works, some of which must be done and others 
shunned; but it moves in that which it does 
gladly, and shuns that which it scorns to do. 
The Word and Life of Christ are as much the 
Christian’s element as air is the element of birds, 
and water that of fishes. The exercises of god¬ 
liness are to him not charms against an evil, or 
the worship of God a slave-work, or prayer a 
burden. The godliness, which is kindled by the 
loving-kindness of God is true happiness and 
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felicity. The fear of God does not bring to the 
Christian gloomy self-denial and renouncing of 
the world, as if the Christian’s life consisted 
solely in the suppression of ardent desires and 
want, but in joys which he experiences, accord¬ 
ing to the exhortation of the Apostle Paul in the 
Epistle for the fourth Sunday in Advent (Phil, 
iv. 4): “Rejoice in the Lord alway; and again I 
zay rejoice” Or according to the Lord’s promise 
in the Gospel for the third Sunday after Easter 
(John xvL 22): “Tour heart shall rejoice, and your 
joy no man taketh from you.” Hence the reite¬ 
rated monition: “Be not afraid/’ and the promise 
of the Comforter and of peace. In the praisd 
and love of God we have a token and a standard 
of true Christianity. Delight in the Lord (Ps. 
xxxvii. 4) with His creating, preserving, over¬ 
ruling, pardoning, atoning and glorifying (John 
iii. 2) love, is the Christian’s duty and life. Only 
that ne abide, and thb jot or Christ abide in 
HIM, AND THAT HIS JOT MAT BE FULL (John XT. 

i-D). 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Seek-Jesus and His light; all without that is 
unprofitable.—Seek in all your experience in 
time for that which is from all eternity.—Seek 
in all sensuous manifestations for the supersen- 
suous kernel with its life, which continues to 
all eternity, even as it is from all eternity.—No¬ 
thing is more sure than that which is of Christ: 
He is from all eternity, and brings His own into 
the Kingdom of the Father.—Learn more and 
more that God is not only above thee, but in the 
world, not far from thee, but very nigh thee.— 
Speak of Christ only as His witness. Speak of 
Him, because thou hast known and felt Him 
within thee, not because thou art a preacher or 
a theologian, or because thou art baptized.—Do 
not despise Church-fellowship; it contains a bless¬ 
ing, even an eternal blessing.—Be not satisfied 
with thy churchliness (churchmanship) unless 
it make thee more happy in, and more sure of the 
Father and the Son.-—Christian knowledge, like 
all science, is possible only in fellowship with 
the whole, especially in going back to the foun¬ 
tain-head in the writings and the testimony of 
the Apostles.—Holiness and joy are indissolubly 
united in the Christian, but impiety and lust in 
the worldly-minded*—Be ashamed, if for want 
of faith or courage, or even because of a despond¬ 
ing mind, thou dost not rejoice in thy Lord.—Be 
afraid lest thy joy in Christ and the Kingdom of 
heaven decrease.—Strive that thy joy in Christ 
grow fuller and fuller. Delight in the Lord is 
thy duty, in order that thy duty beoome thy joy 
and honour, not thy task and burden.—A Chris¬ 
tian must be joyful, for his is the truth which 
maketh free, the righteousness that availeth with 
God, the liberty of the children of God, the peace 
that passeth all understanding, the joy that no 
man may take away, the Divine sonship and in¬ 
heritance, the life which death cannot kill, and 
the happiness which endureth and groweth for¬ 
ever. 

Starke :—Christ is Absolute Life, and our life 
depends upon Him, not only this earthly life, but 
also blessed, eternal life through faith in Him.— 
He that despises the word of the Gospel, despises 


also the Absolute Word of God, for Christ is the 
star and kernel of the whole Bible.—Christ liveth, 
and the believers shall live too. Glorious conso¬ 
lation! Mighty strengthening of our faith, ir 
adversity and temptation and in the hoar of 
death! Because Life and Light have appeared 
unto us in Christ Jesus, we should most diligently 
use them, for sure he will be without excuse that 
notwithstanding remaineth ill darkness and blind¬ 
ness.—What shall it profit an unconverted teacher, 
to testify of Christ the Life, and to urge the peo¬ 
ple to receive Him, if he himself remains in death 
and in his life and by his works denies Him!— 
In order to be saved, it is not enough that a man 
know and believe Christ to have come into the 
world, but he must know and believe Him to have 
also risen and shone as the Morning-star in 
his heart.—The design of the Gospel is to lead 
men to fulness of joy, for God has not called ns 
to sadness, but to joy.—If our joy turns some¬ 
times into sorrow when affliction without and 
temptation within, as it were, threaten to take 
it by storm, we know, for our edification and com¬ 
fort, that Christ will come again and turn onr 
sorrow into joy. [Cf. Dr. Muhlenberg’s hymn, 
tl I would not live alway .”—M.] 

Spknbr:—O ur life in Christ is eternal life, and 
out of ( extra) Him there is no life; although hid¬ 
den now, it shall be revealed hereafter.—The Di¬ 
vine word of the Gospel is given unto us for the 
purpose of restoring us to the fellowship with 
God, and it is therefore an inestimable benefit 
that it gives us not only the knowledge of certain 
truths, but actually bestows upon us the blessings 
which it announces.—The written Word of God 
is not less potent to produce faith than the 
preached word, and this Word the Apostles have 
left us as a legacy which may be heard and read 
at all times, and therefore we ought to consider 
the written Word as more sure and trusty than 
the declarations of men. 

Langb :—In spiritual matters every man should 
for himself examine and understand the truths 
of God, and not blindly believe the report of 
others, lest like a blind man he be led astray and 
miserably cheated.—All human fellowship should 
be so arranged and constituted that it do not op¬ 
pose the fellowship with God. We should regard 
the Epistles of the Apostles as Epistles of God 
addressed to ourselves, and know that they are 
most surely addressed te us in order that we may 
become, as it were, living Epistles of God, known 
and read of all men. 

Bebsbr:—T here is no fellowship with the Head 
of the Church apart from the instrumentality of 
the joints of the Apostles. Those who are in¬ 
serted in the edifice of the Church, rest upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and prophets, with 
Jesus Christ Himself as the chief corner-stone.— 
Out of infinite Love the Son of God became what 
we are, in order that He might give us power to 
become what He is; He became partaker of onr 
nature, that we should become partakers of the 
Divine nature. (Irenmus.) 

Heubner :—Christianity demands a solemn and 
deep contemplation wholly absorbed in Christ 
for entering into Christ.—M.]; hasty and super¬ 
ficial looking and hurrying away is unprofitable; 
Christianity wants profound natures.—Christi¬ 
anity rests mainly on facts, as external revela- 
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tions of God, in order that thus the Godhead may 
become visible to the sensuous man [to our 
senses.—M.], without any injury being done to 
its dignity.—The Apostles as such eye-and-ear- 
witnesses are also most sure and reliable, and it 
is impossible that their account of so many facts, 
their harmonious and many-sided account, could* 
have been fabricated or be spurious.—These 
Apostolical writings compensate us for that which 
we can no longer see with our own eyes. We 
have, moreover, the testimony of the Church for 
those facts, for without them it [the Church.— 
M.] could not have come into existence.—The 
vocation of the Apostles was most philanthropic 
and beneficent: the design of their testimony and 
of the preached Gospel in general, is to lead all 
men £o the fellowship of the same life which was 
enjoyed by the Apostles. The Apostles did not 
wish to keep their life to themselves, but loved 
to communicate it The true nature of life is its 
impulse, wherever it is, to pour itself into others. 
The Apostles were to the first Christians, and 
are still to all Christians, channels and conduc¬ 
tors to the Life Eternal; without the Apostles we 
should have neither Christ nor Christianity. 
The Apostles conduct us to it. Those who reject 
the Apostles and their testimony, cannot reason¬ 
ably continue to discourse of Christianity; they 
have only left to them a Christianity of their own 
making.—Holy Scripture is a standing monu¬ 
ment of history that may not be interpolated; it 
remains a pure and ever-accessible fountain; 
oral delivery would have grown more and more 
unreliable, the memory would have lost much, 
and our delight in the enjoyment of the Gospel 
would have lessened.—The evangelical history 
the most sublime history: 1. We will convince 
ourselves of it, it comes from God, continues in God, 
and leads us to God; and, 2. Lay to heart the con¬ 
clusions we draw: behold the poverty of those 
who despise and neglect it! Give more attention 
and diligence to itl 

Christian joy is from its very nature the high¬ 
est joy. For, 

L a. Whence is itf Of God, of heavenly origin. 
A What does it aim at f The eternal salvation of 
our souls, c. For whom does it exist f For all in 
the same manner (without exception). 

1L (Conditions on our part): a. Acquire a 
thorough understanding of the truth that sin is our 
common'misery, and that none can save us there¬ 
from but Jesus Christ alone, b. Believe in Jesus, 
the Son of God. c. Animate this faith by habits 
of devotion. 

The Apostolical testimony of the Word of Life ,— 
1. How it is attested (as to its verification); 2. 
How joyful it is (as to its object: the Life was 
manifested, and as to its effects: Fellowship of 
Christians among themselves and with God). 

The firm foundation of our faith .—It rests, 1, 
upon the Apostolieal annunciation of the witnesses 
of Him who is the Beginner, Fulfiller and Ob¬ 
ject of our faith (v. 1); 2, on its joyful object 


(contents, German) v. 2, which could not have 
spontaneously entered into any man’s heart; 
8, on the testimony of the Holy Ghost in those who 
receive the word of faith from the lips of the 
aforesaid witnesses. 

Spurgion: —It is indeed written (Prov. xiv. 
10): “A stranger doth not intermeddle with his 
joy.” The secret is with them that fear Him, 
and their joy no man taketh from them. But 
we would remind you of the proverb, *• Still 
waters run deep.” The brook rushing over the 
stones dries up in summer, but the deep river 
flows uniformly along in freshets, or in heat and 
drought, and yet glides calmly through the 
fields. We do not speak or boast bo loudly of 
our joys, as you do of your pleasures, because it 
is unnecessary; ours are as well known in 
silence as in lively company. We do not want 
your company to indulge our joy, still less the 
manifold condiments with which you try to fla¬ 
vour your joy. We require no cups, no banquets, 
no fiddles, no dance in order to be joyfuL-Our 
joy does not depend on transitory things, but 
rests in the eternal, unchangeable Creator of all 
things. I know very well, notwithstanding all we 
shall say, the slander will continue that the chil¬ 
dren of God are a wretched people.—We have 
joy, we have delights, so precious that we would 
not exchange an ounce of ours with a ship-load 
of yours; not drops of our delight for rivers of 
your pleasures. Our delight is not tinsel, 
painted joy, but solid reality; our joys are such 
as we take along with us to our quiet resting 
place beneath the dust; joys which sleep with us 
in the grave and will wake with us in eternity, 
joys on which we may courageously look back, 
and which, therefore, we enjoy a second time in 
memory; joys also which we enjoy beforehand, 
and know already here below as the antepast of 
eternal joy and delight. Our joys are no soap- 
bubbles which only glitter and sparkle in divers 
colours in Qrder to burst, they are no apples of 
Sodom which crumble in your hand into ashes; 
true joys are real, true, solid, lasting, enduring, 
eternal! What more shall I say? Joy and.true 
piety are eternally joined together like root and 
blossoms, as inseparably as truth and assurance; 
they are indeed two precious jewels, set side by 
side in the same gold setting.” 

\Sermons and Sermon-Themes: 

Cn. I. II. Binning, Hugh: Fellowship with 
.God, or twenty-eight sermons on the first and 
second chapters of the first Epistle of St. John. 
Works, II., 177. 

Vv. 1-8. Mill, W. H.: The Word Incarnate, 
the essential basis of individual and social Chris¬ 
tianity. Sermons, (Advent, 1846), I. 

Vbr. 8. The same author: The Word Incarnate 
in the totality of His exhibition in the Church, 
the true centre of Christianity. Sermons, (Ad¬ 
vent, 1846), XXVIII. 

Bradley, C.: Fellowship with God. Sacra¬ 
mental, 216.—M.] 
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H. PRINCIPAL PART THE FIRST. 


Chaptik L 6-n. 28. 


IF TE WALK IN THE LIGHT (I. 6-IL 2)—OBEDIENT TO HIS LAW IN GENERAL (H. 2-6), 
AND TO THE COMMANDMENT OF BROTHERLY LOVE JN PARTICULAR (n. 7-14), NOT 
MISLED BY THE LUSTS (II. 16-17) AND THE LIES OF THE WORLD (H. 18-23) TE 
SHALL ABIDE BEFORE CHRIST. 


1. Leading thought: Ood it Light. 

5 This then is 1 the message which we have heard of him, and declare unto you,' that 
God is light, and in him is no darkness at all. 

[German:—And this la the message, which we hare heard from Him, and announce yon again, that God to 
light and darkness In Him is none whatsoever.—M.] 

Terse 6. 1 f ar ir avri), B. C. G. K., God. 8in., al. [8vr., Theoph., Oecumen., TUchend, Buttmann, Wordsw. sal 
avTi) i <r tI, A.. Vulg., Lachm., Rec^ this is altered from the original reading.—M.] 

* Instead of «& y y c A t a, A. B. G., al. [Griesb., Schola., Lachm., Tfschendl, Wordsw.—M.}w* find i way y «A*« 
in C., and in Cod. Sin., over iwayycAto, the following correction, probably emanating from the trail* 
scriber himself: ayawi) rye « vayytXtai; bat a later band has added ayysAta as the right 
reading. 

[* Awayy^AAoptr, utwtmttamu*, announce again, wsport (Lillie). Dsdart, *. V., Is too weak, it denotes a 
repetition of an announcement already made and known, brought out by the preposition are* See the 
notes of Bengel and Erasmus in JBxegetioal and Critical.—M.] 


EXEGETICJAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vie. 6. And is not like o£v (igitur, Beia) or 
«W (Episcopius); for it is neither an inference, 
nor even a delicate antithesis; it simply connects 
with the preceding, as does sal — yp&popev, v. 4, 
with anayyiXXofiev, and while ravra points to the 
contents of the now opening Epistle, k aX connects 
with the exordium, in which preparation is made 
for what follows, and aimj ij ayyeXia points to the 
subsequent words [Bn 6 defy k. r. X. — M.]. 

This is the message.—Contrary to the usual 
position of the words ( avrrj c<mv, ch. ii. 25; iii. 
11. 28; iv. 3; v. 11. 14, cf. Jno. xvii. 8), kariv is 
emphatically placed first to denote the existence 
and reality of the message. The poorly authen¬ 
ticated reading iirayyeXia is very awkward, the 
word denoting not annunciation (Oecumen., Beza, 
de Wette contrary to the grammatical usage of ] 
the N. T.), either here or elsewhere (ch. ii. 24; 
iii. 11 ; cf. var. 2 Tim. i. 1; Acts xxiii. 81), and 
if taken in the sense of promise would have re¬ 
quired here an enlargement of the thought. Calov: 
non jubemur tantum in luce ambulare ac mundari 
sanguine Christi, sed utriusque etiam gratia nobis 
promittitur, illius per Spiritus Sancti illuminationem, 
hujus per expiationis Christi applicationem; quia 
utraque frutmur per beatam cum Deo et Christo com - 
munionem. [Huther thinks that the reading 
brayyeXla in the sense of promise might be justi- 
fied on the ground that every announcement of 
the New Testament is fraught with promise, and 
cites Spener, who says: “ Promise , as the sequel 
indeed conceals a promise. God is not only a 
light in Himself, but He is also the light of be¬ 
lievers. And that is the promise.”— M.]. — hnay- 
yeXia, which occurs no where in the New Testa¬ 
ment, as SocinuB and Episcopius read, is an ar¬ 
bitrary correction. The outwardly best authen¬ 
ticated reading is strongly supported by the con¬ 
text, for it seems to reecho in the following 
hvayytXXopev: the message of Christ is announced 


again by His Apostles. Erasmus: “ Quod fiJm 
annunciavit a patre , hoc Apostolus acceptum a fUo 
r Enunciat nobis.” 

Which we have heard from Him.— The 
Apostle alludes to v. 1. He thinks of the first 
disciples, and more particularly of the Apostles. 
Hence both the hyyeXla, the htopc6a/ttv, and the 
contents of the message: 6 defy *. r. 3., suggest 
the reference to Jesus, the Christ; this is also 
rendered necessary by the preposition dird, which 
indicates the Prophet-speaker, the Person of the 
Master, on whose lips the Apostles hang s 8 
hearers and disciples. John uses hxobuv trapd, 
ch. viii. 26. 40; xv. 15, but there it is the Father 
who speaks and the Son who hears; this (irapd) 
presupposes the nearness, the being together, 
and had to be used when the Son was hearing the 
Father, the other (dtrd) denotes distance, and 
could hardly have been used in the aforecited 
passages; naph points also to familiarity, ax6 
only to derivation in general, airrov denotes, 
with reference to v. 8: rov vlov avrov , Christ; 
the assertion that avrov, as distinguished from 
ktcelvos, which always relates to Christ, invariably 
refers to the Father (Paulus, Baumgarten-Crn- 
sius) is incorrect. The sense then is: From Him, 
the Incarnate Son of God, whom we have heard, 
etc., v. 1, we have received the message concern¬ 
ing God the Father (Dusterdieck, Huther). 8o- 
cinus, who takes the relation of ‘God and Christ 
not as conjunctio essentise , but only as conjvndio 
voluntatis et rerum aliarum omnium, understands 
a Deo et Christo , t. e., a Deo per Christum, thns 
representing Christ as the mere mediator and not 
as the author of the message. 

And announce to you again. —Next to the 
note of Erasmus, as quoted above, we cite the 
admirable exposition of Bengel: “Qvm in are 
Christi fuit hyyeXla earn apostoli ayyiXXown ; ***** 
ayyiXiav ab Ipso acceptam reddunt et propaganL" 
avayytXXeiv is not exactly =awayyiXXea/, the latter 
denotes to continue announcing [rather to bear 
tidings from one person (drrd) to another—M.], 
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the former to announce anew, back, again, as in 
Jno. It. 25; xvi. 25, where, however, birayyeXo 
is the more authentic reading. As otrr Lord con- 
versed with the Syrephoemcian woman as the 
Messenger of God exporting what the Father had 
told Him before* so the Apostles report what the 
Lord had told them before (Jno. xx. 21). 

God in light.—This is the substance of the 
hyytMa. But Christ did not say so, although He 
called Himself the Light, Jno. xii. 12; xv. 46; 
and speaks of the children of the Light (Jno. viii. 
86), even as James refers to the Father of the 
Lights, rOv qbruv, Jas. i. 17, see the note above 
ad loc. But Christ, as the Son of God, is await- 
ywjfta rife koX xapaiaifp rift viroordoeoc airrov 
(Heb. L 2), and this it is which John and his fel¬ 
low Apostles (v. 1) had heard, seen and gaxed 
upon, so that the sum-total and centre of the 
message of Christ, as well as His personal mani¬ 
festation and revelation in the flesh, may truly 
be expressed in the words “ God ie Light ” Christ 
reveals this, but no philosopher is able to find it 
without Christ the wise men of the world pass it 
by. It is not a light, as Luther translates, as if 
there were other lights beside and out of Him. 
The Being of God is Light. Neither is it m the 
light, as if it were only surrounding Him, nor os 
the Light It is not secundum srmilitudinem (Bol¬ 
linger), but secundum substantiate Light is His 
garment (Ps. civ. 2); Ezekiel (ch. i.) and Habak- 
knk (iii 8, sqq.) beheld the glory of the Lord as 
fire, pure and d right as lightning. He is not 
only the Author of light, to whom belongs His 
first creative fiat (Gen. i. 8), but the Father of all 
light (Jas. i. 17), a mighty sphere of light sur¬ 
rounds Him (1 Tim. vL 16); and the marvellous 
Hght wherein Christians walk is God’s (1 Pet. ii. 
9). This sentence is parallel to the sentence: 
44 God is Lom” (ch. iv. 8.16), with the same fun¬ 
damental thought, although in the one instance 
the expression is figurative, and in the other lit¬ 
eral, and the figurative expression lays peculiar 
emphasis on one side of the Divine Being, and 
this, on account of the antithesis in the following 
verses (w. 6-10), is also holiness , perfect pure¬ 
ness, but not omniscience, as Calov maintains, 
although in Dan. ii. 22 light is the symbol of the 
omniscience of God; it may include, however, 
the wisdom of God. [Alford:— 44 Of all material 
objects, light is that which most easily passes 
into an ethical predicative without even the pro¬ 
cess, in our thought, of interpretation. It unites 
in itself purity, and clearness, and beauty, and 
glory, as no other material object does; it is the 
condition of all material life and growth and joy. 
And the application to God of such a predicative 
requires no transference. He is Light, and the 
fountain of light material and ethical. In the 
one world, darkness is the absence of light; in 
the other, darkness, untruthfblneBS, deceit, false¬ 
hood, is the absence of God. They who are in 
communion with God, and walk with God, are 
the light, and walk in the light.”—M.] 

And darkness in Him is none whatso¬ 
ever. —This second negative member, stated 
with marked emphasis (ovk lorrv ovSepia , similar 
to John xv. 6, see Winer, p. 521. [ 44 The two ne¬ 
gations produce one negation, which is the more 
frequent case, and serve, originally, to make the 
principal negation more distinct and forcible, 


and exhibit the sentenoe as negative in all its 
parts.”—M.]), rejects any and every darkness, 
«. e., impureness [or absenoe of all admixture,— 
M.]. Oeoumenius: tjtoi r$v byvotav, fj rifv dpaftriav. 
Rather both: neither an untruth or a lie, nor 
any sin is in Him. The fulness of the reference 
contained in this expression is brought out by 
Lorinus in the following passage cited by Huther: 
“Deus lux est, quia clartssime se ipsum percipit , om- 
niaque in se ipse, utpots prisma et ipsissma' t veritas ; 
quia summe bonus , ac summa et ipsissima bonitas; 
fidelis absque ulla miquitate, Justus et rectus, quia 
fans omms luds m aide, u e., veritatis atque virtutis, 
non solum Ulustrans mentem , docensque quid agendum 
sit, verum etiam operans in nobis, ut agemus el sic 
radds s%ds liberans mentem ab ignorantim tenebris, 
purgans a pravitate voluntaiem .”—John’s specula¬ 
tion or mystioism is so thoroughly ethical, that 
he is solely concerned with the practical working 
out of the truth: 44 God is Light” As he con¬ 
nects this sentiment with the preceding by #ro4 
namely, the fellowship with the Father and the 
Son, so he develops the nature of this fellowship* 
life in the sequel (v. 6—ii. 28). Now, since the 
nature of this fellowship and of the life in it de¬ 
pend upon the nature of the Father, he begins 
with the leading thought (v. 5) and with reference 
to errors in a sentence of two members, the one 
positive, the other negative. [Huther: 44 John 
properly makes the truth that God is Light, as 
the chief substance 6f the byyetea of Christ, the 
starting-point of his development; for it is the 
essential basis of Christianity, both as to its ob¬ 
jective and subjective substance, and it involves 
both the consummation of sin and the redemption 
from sin by the incarnation and death of Christ; 
both the necessity of repentance and faith and 
the moral problem of the Christian life.”—ML] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Monotheism and the absolute personal existence 
of God are with John two chief points, which 
may be also identified here, although one side only 
is made prominent. Of the two sentences, “God 
is Spirit ” (John iv. 24), and “God is Love" (1 
John iv. 8. 16),—the former denoting the Being 
of God physically, the latter ethically; the former 
describing the nature and substance, the latter 
the character of God,—the second only will have 
to be connected with the sentenoe, “Godis Light,” 
and thus be further defined by a metaphorical 
expression. Spirit and Love are indeed correla¬ 
tive fundamental ideas, since Spirit denotes 44 free 
self-glory in self-consciousness and spontaneity 
over a substantial fulness of real vital powers,” 
and Love “free self-surrender with conscious and 
intentional conservation of the essential original 
determinateness both of oneself and of others” 
(Plitt). But the phrase u God is Light,” declare® 
“the superiority of God to all sensuous wants” 
(Kostlin), the holiness of God, and thus define® 
further the character of God, His Love, and this 
as a holy Love, while it enables us to take the 
Love of God as contemplating also the communi¬ 
cation of His Holiness. We may add, “God is— 
eternal Life” (v. 20) as a correlative, so that His 
Love as well as His Holiness are live. There ie 
xo MAHHiB of darkness in Him, He is not a God 
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in process of being coming to Himself in the his- 
tory of creation, the world or in the spirit of 
man, as Plato maintains: He is operative prior 
to all the tbj of Plato, or the dark Urgrund of 
Schelling, as a self-conscious, holy, loving and 
living God. Nor has sin, evil, its original begin¬ 
ning in Him, as was taught by the Gnostics in 
their doctrine of emanations. [Wordsworth: “A 
sentence opposed to the error of most of the Gnos¬ 
tics, who asserted the existence of two hostile 
Deities , one a God of Light , the other of Darkness. 
Irenseus I., 25. 28, ed Grabe. Theodoret, Hseret., 
fab. proem. Epiphan., ffseres, XXVI., cf. Ittig. 
ffseres , p. 84; note in his Comment, on John L 5; 
and Bp. Andrewes, III., pp. 871-876. Almost 
all the Gnostics adopted the theory of dualism, 
derived from the Magians, and afterwards de¬ 
veloped by the Marcionites and Manichmans.”— 
M.1 

2. Ood is Light —must not be taken as a notice, 
a truth without reality, a reality without effi¬ 
ciency. As the sentence “Qod is Spirit ” (John 
iv. 24) is immediately followed by “ and those 
who worship Him, must worship Him in Spirit 
and in truth/' so this sentence must be taken as 
a principle, the application of which is contained 
in the sequel. The sentence is through and 
through ethical and practical. John wants no 
science without practice. He does not allow an 
enlightenment of the mind without a correspond¬ 
ing bias and purifying of the will. 

8. The question “ Whence comes sin, evil into 
the world?” the Apostle here decides very dis¬ 
tinctly in a negative form: in no event from God. 
Evil though connate, is not co-created. 

4. Nothing must be taught or announced that 
does not rest upon or does not agree with the 
testimony of Christ. Those who pretend to know 
eternal truth which maketh free, different from 
Him, do not know it better, and are not servants, 
but adversaries and rebels.—It is at once Apos¬ 
tolical and Protestant to go back to the beginning 
of the Gospel in Christ We are much more the 
Apostolical Church than the Church of Rome 
with its claims to Apostolioity. 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

God is Light. 1. Whence do you know it? 2. 
What does it mean? 8. Whither does it point? 
—Whatever right and true views you may have 
of God the Father, you have them from Christ, 
no matter whether a messenger of salvation, a 
servant of the Church have announced them to 
you, whether they were told you by your mother 
or commended by the oounsel of a friend, whether 
Christian hands brought them to you in the Bible, 
or the Holy Ghost excited them in your heart.— 
Nothing gladdens the hearts of tnen more than 
light; but how have they abused the Word and 
deprived it of its best part, and try to make it 
chime in with unholiness in thought, in word 
and in deed!—The world’s light dazzles without 
illumining, shines without producing a spring 
with blossoms or an autumn with fruit—The 
world's light may be useful, build you in this 
life bridges of honour, bring wreaths to artists 
and fame to the wise, make account of order in 
the land and in the streets, rejoice the heart in I 
the social circle and refresh the mind, but also 


undermine and destroy the salvation of you 
soul. But it cannot carry a shine of consolation 
into the nigtft of life, still less into the night of 
death; it cannot help the soul to find love and 
the life which death cannot destroy.—The world’s 
light sets like the sun in the sky; but the Light 
which is God the Lord, shines through all the 
night of sin, of life, of death.—Try every light, 
whether God be in it—If He, the Holy One, is 
absent that light is no light worthy of the name, 
but a false light, a will-o'-the-wisp.—Do not look 
for salvation in any light of science or civiliza¬ 
tion, if it denies the holy light Fear only the 
darkness in which God the Father is not found. 

Starke : —Teachers should not pronounce any 
thing in things Divine but that which they have 
heard from the* Lord in His Word; for if the 
Apostles themselves were firmly tied by it, how 
much more are they bound to cleave to it? The 
thoughts of man, being fallible, are not sufficient 
for the foundation of the faith.—Because God is 
Light, and in Him is no darkness whatsoever, it 
is wholly impossible that He can be the Cause of 
sin, which is the greatest darkness.—God is all 
Light, Wisdom, Holiness, Consolation and Joy; 
who would not desire to be united with Him? 

Lange :—Because God is Light we have often 
to sigh in our fellowship with Him: “Lord, cause 
Thy face to shine upon us, and be gracious unto 
us.” 

Spknxr: —God is Light. 1. Holiness and 
Righteousness, showing that He not only has no 
evil within Himself, but also cannot suffer sin or 
evil in His creatures. 2. All wisdom and All¬ 
wisdom. 8. Glory and salvation. 

Heubner: —Christianity has showed to all men 
the light-nature of God in Christ in the clearest 
brightness; that He is through and through per¬ 
fect Knowledge, Omniscience, Wisdom, live, 
Grace, Holiness and Happiness, and delights in 
the happiness of His creatures. Why does John 
specify this as the chief announcement? 1. Be¬ 
cause it is of the first importance and indispen¬ 
sably necessary for sinful man to know that it is 
not by the hostile and malicious purpose of an 
omnipotent Being that he has been cast into this 
misery, that God did not plan his ruin, and that 
it does not come from Him, because He is pure 
and good. 2. Because salvation, a restoration of 
happiness may be expected from this God who 
desires all men to be happy. This belief is man’s 
first support [holding-point] of salvation. And 
this His Will God has proved most strongly in 
fact—through Christ. 

BES8BR:-—John convicts of falsehood three 
classes of spirits by declaring the vanity of the 
boast of fellowship with God on the part of such 
as walk in darkness instead of walking in the 
Light, of such as comfort themselves with the 
assurance of being perfectly pure instead of re¬ 
lying upon the continual cleansing of the blood 
of Christ, and lastly, of such as, instead of con¬ 
fessing their sins, deny their sinfblness. World¬ 
ly-mindedness, boast of sanctity and self-righ¬ 
teousness are exposed by John to the condemna¬ 
tory light of the truth, and accompanied by an 
exhortation to a sincere, humble and penitent 
walking in the Light. 

[Bp. Hall :— Divine Light and reflection*. Ser¬ 
mons, Works, 6, 419. — M]. 
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2. First Inference: The True Fellowship. 

Chapter I. 6-7. 

6 If we say that we have fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, 1 we lie, and do not 

7 the truth: But if we walk in the light, as he 2 is in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another, 8 and the blood of Jesus 4 Christ his Son cleanseth 6 us from all sin. 6 7 


Verse 6. P « v r <S <t* 6 t«i, in the darkness; so German, Lillie, al., Dutch, Ital., French versa. — M.J 
Verse7.p«*« avrbt itrn v, as He Himself ts, etc.; so Meyer, Lillie, Wordsworth, al. Winer: *« Among the Greeks, 
as is well known, a vr dc in the carta rectus does not stand for the mere unemphatic he, nor could anj 
decisive examples of this l>e found in the N. T.”—M.l 

• # 1 « r* d A A X <s v. The best Codd., also Sinait^ have this reading; per* avrovis substituted chiefly by 

Latin Codd., but the less authentic reading, and clearly a correction designed to conform v. 7 to v. 8. 

4 After ‘I if wo v A. G. K n al. read Xpnrrov, probably on account of ▼. 8. [It is omitted by B. C., 81, al., 
Lachra., Tlschend., Buttm.—M.j 

* *a0ap (Vtc or tta$ apu l lacks sufficient authority. 

PSin. reads dpaprtat fifitov. —M.l 

[r German of the last danse:—“ and tho blood of Jesus, His Son, cleanseth us from all sin.”—M.] 


XXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The sequence is clear: the Apostle concludes 
from the Being of God the nature of their life 
who are and live in fellowship with God. He 
postulates that spiritual fellowship necessitates 
an affinity among persons in fellowship with one 
another, and that this internal fellowship must 
manifest itself externally in their life, so that 
fellowship with God is impossible without & cor¬ 
responding godlike life as exhibited in the walk 
and conversation of men. 

V«r. 6. The negative part of the inference 
stands first, connecting with the last clause of the 
preceding verse (“and darkness in Him is none 
whatsoever”). 

If we eay.—John is very fond of this phrase, 
tv. 7. 8. 9. 10; ii. 1; iv. 12; it is similar to Idv 
r<f, ch. ii. 1. 16; iv. 20, or bq iv, ch. iii. 17; iv. 
15. As to the sense, the following phrases pre¬ 
sent parallels: naq 6 lxw, ch. iii. 8; irdq 6 notovl 
ch. iii. 4 ; iraq 6 [ikvwv, ch. iii. 6; nhq 6 dpvobpevoq, 
ch. ii. 23 ; without naq, ch. ii. 4. 6. 9.10. The 
Apostle is thus wont to describe an objective pos¬ 
sibility (Winer, p. 308), i. «., he assumes that it 
maybe so, and that the event would show whether 
it will be so. The Apostle renders this hypothe¬ 
sis general by the use of the communicative Plu¬ 
ral, and thus makes his speech more lively; if 
we,—not excluding myself and the Apostles, be¬ 
ginning with myself down to the most humble 
reader of this Epistle, or to any individual 
Church-member,—should say. Thus John com¬ 
bines in the communicative and hypothetical 
form generality of application and considerate 
delicaoy (Liicke). Saying does not denote here 
the inaudible language of the heart, that is thtnk- 
mg, but articulate utterance and assertion in¬ 
duced by the force of conviction. But it is not 
on that account nos gerere (Episcopius), as if the 
reference were to a testimony of our walk and 
practical conduct, although this saying and al¬ 
leging must be taken as equivalent to an act, a 
fact or an action. [Wordsworth suggests that 
i&v elTrufuv contains a reference to the saying of 
the Gnostics, who alleged that by reason of the 
spiritual seed in them, and of their superior spir¬ 
itual knowledge, and communion with the light, 


they were free to act as they choBe, and were not 
polluted thereby, and were not guilty of sin 
(Irenmus, I., 6, 20). Some of them even ven¬ 
tured to extol the workers of the most audacious 
acts of darkness, such as Cain, Korah and Judas, 
as persons gifted with superior freedom of 
thought and intrepidity of action, and to affirm 
that, since the bouI could not attain unto perfec¬ 
tion except by knowledge, it was even requisite 
for men to make themselves familiar with all 
manner of evil, in order that by a universal 
empiricism of evil they might arrive the sooner 
at their ultimate consummation. See Irenmus, 
I., 26, 4, ed. Stieren; p. 103, ed. Grabe; II., 82, 
ed. Stieren; p. 187, ed. Grabe, and cf. Blunt on 
the Heresies of the Apostolio Age, Lectures , ch. 
IX., p. 179.—M.] 

That we have fellowship with Him.— 

See the notes on v. 8. Here the Father only is 
mentioned, of whom it was said above that He is 
Light, in order to draw therefrom a conclusion 
bearing on the nature of the Christian life. 
[Fellowship with God is the centre And founda¬ 
tion of the Christian life.—M.] 

And walk in the darkness. —And com¬ 
bined with say makes one sentence. — Walk, 
neptnarelv , ch. ii. 6; 2 Jno. 6, occurs also Rom. 
vL 4; viii. 4; its synonymes are ndkirtvya, Phil, 
iii. 20, hvaorpofij and avaarplfeiv, Eph. iv. 17, sq. f 
ii. 2, sq.—Bengel: “actions internaetexterna, quo- 
quo nos vertimus .” It embraces all our actions, 
not only those perceptible to men (Ebrard), but 
also that on whioh these depend, whereby they 
are caused, the inward actions of our life. 

In the darkness indicates the sphere and 
element in which that walking takes place, cf. 
Jno. viii. 12. P&rkness, which is not at all in 
God, does nothin any way belong to Him, is the 
undivine, the unholy, that which is separate from 
Him—sin, evil. It is therefore not: to have still 
adhering to one sin or evil, or failure and falling, 
through haste or weakness in temptation, in the- 
struggle; but as the walk does not denote gross 
and common sin only, so walking m the darkness 
does not imply the presence of satisfaction with, 
sin, or the entire passing through the whole ter¬ 
ritory of sin in all directions; the reference must 
be to one particular phase of life; some want to* 
be Christians and make good their profession im 
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every thing except honour; others are not severe 
with themselves or unfaithful to God and His 
Word in matters of worldly possession or in some 
master-passions, although in other respects they 
are strict and faithful. Such men walk, never- 
theless, in the darkness, and the words "we lie ” 
apply also to them. It is a contradiction and op¬ 
position, cf. 2 Cor. vi. 14, sqq. Not exactly in¬ 
tentional lying and conscious hypocrisy, but ac¬ 
tual contradiction between Christian principle 
and the Christian sphere of life, and the real ex¬ 
hibition of life, certainly not without personal 
guil(; it is our guilt and our sin, our own lit, we 
ourselves are liars. Whenever, under those cir¬ 
cumstances, we say that we have fellowship with 
Him, we lie; we lie to ourselves, if we say it 
only within ourselves, in our heart, think or im¬ 
agine it, or we lie to others, if we say it to them 
in our words or our works. Such lying consists, 
therefore, in thoughts, words and deeds. 

And do not the truth. —This is not the 
same as jxbfoodai, as if notelv r$v atytieiav were 
identical with ItXrflcfatv, Eph. iv. 16. It is nei¬ 
ther the same as agere rede (Sooinus), nor sincere 
(Beta, Grotius, Carpzovius), nor veraciter (Cal¬ 
vin). The truth consists not only in words, but 
also in thoughts and deeds; its sphere embraces 
the whole life, the whole man. The truth, ac¬ 
cording to John’s view, must be done; saying 
with him implies acting; not to do the truth is 
here parallel with walking in the darkness, while 
to do the truth corresponds to walking in the 
Light. “It is one and the same truth, which is 
apprehended in faith and confessed with the 
mouth, which, as a holy, Divine power, recreates 
the life of the new man and manifests itself in 
internal and external deeds.” (Diisterdieck), of. 
Jno iii. 19-21 [where iroulv rqv aXffietav is op¬ 
posed to favfa npdaeetv, and where special refer¬ 
ence is made to the Iprya. —M.]—Thus the Apos¬ 
tle raises his powerful protest against every form 
of show-, word- or lip-Christianity, but his re¬ 
ference is to Christians, and therefore he passes 
on to Vbr. 7, to the positive part of the inference. 
But if we walk in the Light. —marks an 
antithesis. In the Light is explained by the anti¬ 
thesis ev OK&rei, and by the additional clause, aa 
He is in the Light, with reference to v. 5. 
[But this, it seems, is not the only antithesis, for 
it is also antithetical to ihv ehrupev, brt Koivuvlav 
pd? ovrov , v. 6, viz.: if we not only sag 
that we have fellowship with God and not walk 
in the darkness, but if we really walk in the 
Light; so Huther, Ebrard.—M.].—Our walk in 
the light embraces, therefore, the holiness of our 
inner and outer life, a holiness which in its con¬ 
sequences operates a communion among the 
brethren, and fully corresponding to the Light- 
Being of God, which is also Love, exhibits its es¬ 
sential strength in the formation and preservation 
of fellowship. As He is in the Light is only for¬ 
mally different from Ood is Light; the latter 
phrase denotes Light as the Being of God, the 
former designates the element in which He is and 
lives.—u? indicates the oneness of element [in 
which Christians walk and God lives and moves 
—M.] and ground in God and ourselves; His 
holiness must be traceable in us if we have fel¬ 
lowship with Him. He indeed is in the Light, 
while we walk in the light, it matters not how 


poor and defective our efforts may be. The sease 
is very similar to 1 Pet. L 14-16; 2 Pet i. 4. 
[Cf. kori and irepacarupev . God is infinite—man 
finite.—M.] 

We have fellowship one with another. 

—The readipg per' avrov cannot be right; for to 
walk in the r Light and to have fellowship with 
Him coincide. But we naturally expect an ad* 
vance in the argument. It is, therefore, not 
right to take pc? as jJ/juv tz koX tov furfy 

(Theophrast, Oecumen.), especially because Ood 
and men, the Creator and His creatures, are not 
of sufficient equality to be comprised in pc? aA- 
TJfkuv. Equally inadmissible is the construction 
of Beza ( cum itto mutuam communionem), and that 
of de Wette, who renders our fellowship with God. 
It is the fellowship of Christians one with an¬ 
other, as v. 8, per* jp&v, cf. iii. 11; iv. 7. 11. 12. 
To have (see note on v. 8) and to keep this fellow¬ 
ship is not a light matter; it is the fruit of the 
walking in the Light, of the fellowship with God, 
of a holy life and of holy aspirations. For sin 
separates, impedes and constantly destroys that 
fellowship. fThis passage shows that the fel¬ 
lowship of Christians, or the “communion of 
Saints,” as it is expressed in the Apostles’ Creed, 
rests on a truly Catholic basis , and that its re¬ 
striction to the narrow limits of a sect is at once 
un-evangelical, un-Apostolic and un-Christian. 
—M.] Hence the Apostle continues: 

And the blood of Jeans His Son cleant- 
eth ns. —The copula sal establishes a parallel 
with the preceding words, and points conse¬ 
quently not to fellowship with God and the breth¬ 
ren to be established, but to a fellowship already 
existing, and so well established that the first, 
viz.: fellowship with God, has already yielded 
the fruit of the second, viz.: fellowship with the 
brethren. It is impossible to take and interpret 
ical=y<lp t as alleged by Oecumen., Bede, Calov, 
Semler, al. The question is not to supply proof 
of the fellowship with the brethren, but to state 
a consequence of walking in the Light. The only 
question is whether the cleansing through the 
blood of Christ takes place alongside or tnritfethe 
fellowship of the brethren with one another. 
The work of redemption is a whole , and not me¬ 
chanical, but organic and moral, so that this 
cleansing takes place inside the fellowship of the 
Church, of the fellowship essential to and estab¬ 
lished for redemption. Exegetically important 
is, moreover, the meaning and the Present form of 
KaOapifri. This word cannot be the same as 
tytkvcu rdf apaprlag, because it recurs, v. 9, by 
the side of and after that phrase. The reference 
is, therefore, not to the remission of sins, to ex¬ 
emption from punishment or the pardon of guilt, 
but to the cancelling of sin and redemption from 
it The Apostle does not advert here to justifi¬ 
cation, regeneration, conversion, the actus jvdki- 
alis or forensis concerning the sinner, but to mac* 
tification. The Present may suggest the idea of 
daily repentance and forgiveness of sins, but the 
meaning of the verb forbids also this reference. 
But wherein that cleansing consists is defined by 
the cleansing subject: the blood of Jesn* 
Hia Son. It is said aXpa, consequently not: 
God’s new covenant with us established by the 
blood of Christ (Socinus), not: our faith in the 
sufferings of Christ (Grotius), not: Jesus Christ 
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who shed His blood for us, not: the contempla- sins of malice, sins of omission or sins of com¬ 
mon of the death of Jesus (Paulus), not: the mission, sins in affectu or sins in dtfectu, sins of 
reasonable belief of the moral end of the cruci- pleasure or sins of pain, sins committed at our 
fixion of Jesus (Oertel); rd alga Irjoov is the blood work or during our recreation, sins against the 
shed upon the cross, the bloodj death of Jesus first or the second table of the decalogue. Ben- 
on the cross, as in ch. v. 6 , sqq. [The blood gel: originate , actuate. 

which Jesus, so-called because of His incarnation, [Wordsworth notices the completeness of this 
shed as a sacrifice at His Crucifixion, or the doctrinal statement, which declares that Jesue is 
bloodj sacrificial death of Jesus, so Huther, the Christ, against the Cerinthians (but this rests 
Dusterdieck, Ebrard.—M.]. This indicates the on the doubtful reading £purrot>, see App. Crit., 
historical fact when the man Jesus died upon the v. 7, 4), that He is the Son of God, against the 
cross at Golgotha, the sufferings of the Lord Ebionites, that He shed His blood on the cross, 
when He made experience of the sins of men, against the Simonians and Docetm, that it cleans - 
suffered for them, carried them also, assumed eth from all sin, against those who deny pardon 
them {wp6q tov ticov & alpuv, etc., Jno. i. 29), and on earth to deadly sin after baptism, and that it 
took tnem away as Reconciler, but takes them cleanseth us if we walk in the Light, against the 
away also as our Saviour, having died for us, but Antinomian Gnostics, who changed the grace of 
now lives and works m us, cf. ch. iii. 6. [Words- God into lasciviousness (Jude 4), and alleged that 
worth: “No less a sacrifice than the death of the a man might walk m darkness and yet be clean 
Son of God was required to propitiate the offend- from all guilt of sin.—M.] 
ed justice of God for sin; and no less a price 
than His blood, to ransom us from the bondage 

of Satan, to which we were reduced by sin.”— DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

M.]. The addition of tov viov airrov points to His . 

relation to God the Father, consequently to His A * , ffe « » the Light, v. 7—is not a Gnostic 

Divinity, where two things are to be considered, dogma simply required to be known and under- 
first, the exaltation and glory, secondly, the hu- 8tood » but an ethical principle for the governance 
miliation and servant-form of the Crucified One; of <> ar walk - Li *ht, as it is the Being of God 
the blood of the God-Man is the subject which (▼• 6 )» 80 ifl **80 the element of God, and be- 
cleanses. Now the death of Jesus is a sacrificial cau8 « is the Bein « of God, therefore it is also 
death, His blood sacrificial blood, shed for the His element, wherein He dwells and lives. Light 
atonement of committed guilt, for reconciling the become our element in order that it may 

offended miyesty of God and the inimically dis- alao beoome our Being; we must live in Him that 
inclined sinner, a ransom for mankind doomed to may more fully live in us, for we are destined 
death and condemnation. See ch. ii. 2; iii. 6; 10 become Oeiac koivwvoI tf>oeu<;, 2 Pet. i. 4. To 
iT. 9; v. 6, sqq. He creates to believers justifi- itrive afler resemblance of God (Lucke) is saying 
cation before God, but the power that creates to ° little - Nor i8 B «mgel altogether right in say- 
preserves also that which it creates. The re- in K : “ imitatio Dei criterium communionis cum IUo” 
deemed congregate at the cross of Jesus; sin is For i7 the Lord says (Matt. v. 48): “Be ye 
forgiven, the debt remitted, sin must now be can- therefore perfect, even as your Father whioh is 
celled and fresh guilt avoided; in believers peca- heaven is perfect” (cf. Lke. vi. 86), perfection 
turn manet but non regnat . Thus in the Church or compassion is not set down as a foreign and dis- 
congregated at the cross and preserved in unity, tant goal, or held up as an ideal rule, but the 
sanctification continues in operation, after having experience and enjoyment of the perfect corn- 
begun ils operativeness in justification. It is passion of God is to become an impulse for re- 
not our walking in the Light, not our own efforts ceiving and appropriating it, in order that we, 
in sanctification, but the blood of Jesus which in our to™, ma J exhibit it. 1 Pet. i. 16. 16 is 
cleanses us. (See Doctrinal and Ethical, No. 8). similar. Even Paul says (Eph. v. 1): yiveodai 

[The whole doctrine of this verse is very fully ovv gigTjral rov deot) of r ixv a (if a it 7) rd. As 
ana admirably set forth in Dusterdieck. The children they are in their converse with the 
fum of what he says we give in the language of Father to inhale and receive what they experi- 
Alford: “St. John, in accord with the other ence at His hands, in order that they may have 
Apostles, sets forth the Death and Blood of Christ within themselves a living fountain, causing in 
in two different aspects: its turn the streaming forth of Divine life, and to 

1. As the one sin-offering for the world, in do as the Father doeth. The reference is not to 

which sense we are justified by the application an artificial imitation, but to a filial following the 
of the blood of Christ by faith, His satisfaction Father in ardent attachment to Him. The child 
being imputed to us. is not so much literally to imitate as to cleave to 

2. As a victory over sin itself, His blood being the Father, to receive Him, and as the Lord so 
the purifying medium, whereby we gradually, often requires it, to follow Him. Such a life in 
being already justified, become pure and clean converse with God, in the life-sphere of God, 
from all sin. And this application of Christ’s John emphatically demands as the chief require- 
blood is made by the Spirit which dwelleth in us. ment of individual Christians, as well as of the 

The former of these asserts the imputed right- whole Church, 
eousness of Christ put on us in justification: the 2. The Person of Jesus is again taken as uniting 
Utter, the Inherent righteousness of Christ the Godhead and Manhood, when His blood is 
wrought in us gradually in sanctification. And spoken of as alga rov viov airrov (of God). The 
it is of this latter that he is here treating.”—M.l word alga testifies against Docetism, because it is 

From all sin— whether sins of thought, word operative as a real power, and against Ebionism 
or deed, sins of rashness or sins of ignorance, the words “His Son,” whose the blood is: the 
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Godhead, in brief, is a factor in the work of re¬ 
demption. This combined expression opposes as 
much Nestorianism, which separates the two na¬ 
tures, as Eutychianism, which confounds them, 
and testifies for the Lutheran doctrine with its 
communicatio idiomatum, and against the Reformed 
principle: finitum non capaz infiniti. Luther, in 
his Confession of Faith, A. D. 1528-29 (Guerike: 
Symbolik , p. 666), says: “Again I believe and 
know that the Scripture teaches, that - - God the 
Son - - did assume a whole, full humanity, and 
was the true seed or child promised to Abraham 
and David, and was born as the natural son of 
Mary, every way and in every form a true man, 
as I am myself and all others; but that He came 
without sin, of the Virgin alone, by the Holy 
Ghost. And that this man is truly God, and be¬ 
came (other reading: was born) one inseparable 
Person of God and man, so that Mary the holy 
Virgin is a very and true mother not only of the 
man Ohrist, as the Nestorlans do teach, but of 
the Son of God” But if Luther in a Trinity 
Sermon (Erlangen edit., 9, p. 25), on the ground 
of Acts xx. 28, calls the blood of Christ straight¬ 
way the blood of God , it is to be borne in mind 
that in that passage tcvpio\> and not drot) is the best 
authenticated reading, and that such an oxymoron 
must not be pressed beyond seeing in it the doc¬ 
trine of the inseparable God-Man. Calov’s fol¬ 
lowing Luther cannot be regarded as a precedent 
of great moment, since the Scripture, with its 
wisdom in the choice of terms, does not require 
us so to do.—Cf. j Doctrinal and Ethical, on v. 8, 
No. 8. [Also the last note on v. 7, in Ezegetical 
and Critical. —M.l 

[Article II. of the 89 Articles of the Church 
of England and the Prot. Episc. Church in the 
U. S. states thus briefly the doctrine of the Per¬ 
son of Christ: “The Son, which is the Word of 
the Father, begotten from everlasting of the 
Father, the very and eternal God, and of one 
substance with the Father, took man’s nature in 
the womb of the blessed Virgin, of her sub¬ 
stance: so that two whole and perfect natures, 
that is to say, the Godhead and Manhood, were 
joined together in one Person, never to be di¬ 
vided, whereof is one Christ, very God and very 
Man; who truly suffered, was crucified, dead and 
buried, to reconcile His Father to us, and to be 
a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also 
for all actual sins of men.” And the Athanasian 
Creed , vv. 28-85, thus defines: 

28. ergo Fide* recta , ut credamur et confite- 
crnur , , i Dominus noster Jesus Christus, Dei Filr 
ius , Deus pariter et Homo est. 

29. Deus ex substantia Patris ante ssecula genitus: 
Homo, ex substantia Matris in ssecula natus. 

80. Perfectus Deus , perfectus Homo ex anima ra- 
tionali et Humana came subsistens. 

81. JEqualis Patri secundum Divinitatem: minor 
Patre secundum Humanitatem. 

82. Qui licet Deus sit et Homo , non duo tamen , 
sed unus est Christus. 

88 . Unus autem, non conversions Divinitatis in 
camem , sed assumptions Humanitatis m Deum. 

84. Unus omnino , non confusions Substantise, sed 
unitate Persons*. 

85. Nam sicut anima rationalis et caro unus est 
Homo; ita Deus et Homo unus est Christus.” —M.l 

8. The work of Jesus is strongly characterized 


in one direction: t( His blood cleanseth from all 
sin.” This statement involves the following par¬ 
ticulars: 

1. We can nevermore cleanse ourselves, our 
cleansing remains the work of Christ. 

2. It is just the death of Christ that effects 
and accomplishes our cleansing; dying for sin, 
He conquers it; the victory of sin is its defeat, 
and the defeat of Christ is His victory: fighting 
unto death, He acquires the life of His own, and 
sin in its triumph over Him on the cross is dis¬ 
comfited. For His Bake God turns to the world 
His reconciled countenance, and through laith 
in the Crucified One the world abandons sin, 
which is enmity against God. The cross, the 
death upon the cross, possesses an overwhelming 
power of attraction, and the life of the Son of 
God shut up in the life of the body breaks through 
in the life of the Spirit, in the working of the 
Spirit sent by Him and the Father, who now be¬ 
comes operative in believers (Jno. vii. 89; CoL 
xvi. 7; Acts ii. 83). 

8. Sin still cleaves to the justified; justifica¬ 
tion does not miraculously or magically cancel 
sin by a judicial decree, it only absolves us from 
punishment, guilt and condemnation, but requires 
the carrying on of the work of redemption (of 
which it is the beginning), and of its consum¬ 
mation in sanctification; justification does not 
Qnd, but it does begin redemption. 

4. Justification does not even effect the inde- 
endence of the believer, but merely introduces 
im into the walk in Light, to the fellowship of 
the brethren one with another, as into the sphere 
within which redemption may be carried on and 
consummated, and also in the individual; re¬ 
demption, like the knowledge of infinite Love, is 
a common experience (Eph. iii. 18, sq., atn> it acts 
roig ayioig). 

6. Sanctification is the continuation of justifi¬ 
cation, it must ever return to it and recur to ita 
power and might 

6. Sanctification is a work gradual in ita 
growth. 

7. It has respect to all sin, not only to its man¬ 
ifestation, but to its seat and origin. 

8. Justification and sanctification, the power 
of the death upon the cross and the fellowship 
with the brethren, the walk in the Light and the 
cleansing from all sin, all these reciprocals op¬ 
erate on and promote each other; this holds 
more particularly good of brotherly, of Church- 
fellowship, and of the hallowing power of the 
Saviour’s death upon the cross, so that we are 
reminded of the words of Cicero: “Nisi m bonis 
amicitia esse non potest. ” Or, we must distinguish, 
but not separate Christ for us, before us, and in 
us. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Every thing depends on the reply you give to 
the question whether sin rules you or as yet only 
adheres to you. If sin reigns over you, you be¬ 
long as yet to the darkness, but if the reign of 
sin is broken in you, though there be still sin in 
you, you belong to the ohildren of light—It is 
not with pride, but with gratitude to God, that 
the Christian contemplates bis being in the light 
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—Love of God and of the brethren is the power 
of sanctification, and this is the life of lore.— 
It is just the sanctified who see even the smallest 
sins with painfulness and perceive that they 
stand in need of cleansing through Jesus Christ 
—If thy sin troubles thee in its deep motions, 
know that in the cross thou hast a well, whence 
thou mayest and must draw consolation. It is 
not sufficient that thou art a Christian who is 
thane upon, thou must become an enlightened 
Christian. 

Stabkm :—The ungodly are children of dark¬ 
ness without admitting it, they walk in the dark¬ 
ness without perceiving it, they commit the 
works of darkness without believing it. 0, ter¬ 
rible blindness! Lord, open thou their eyes that 
they may see, tremble and return from their evil 
way.—How busy are people during the natural 
day! 0, that they would not suffer the acceptable 
time and the day of salvation to pass by idly and 
without profit! Walk in the Light!—The virtue 
of the blood of Jesus Christ effects not only our 
first cleansing from dead works, but also our daily 
eleansing. 

Spiker:—W e may say it and glory that we 
have fellowship with God; nor is it spiritual 
pride to acknowledge the grace of God which we 
have received, provided we do not ascribe it to 
ourselves.—Light is impatient of darkness, and 
God of sin. By this test thyself, whether thou 
art God's. Moses shone beautifully through long 
converse with this light; why should not the soul 
wherein He dwelleth do likewise ? Let thy light 
shine, and do not deceive thyself by false con¬ 
ceits. 

Nbander: —To those who sincerely strive to 
walk in the Light, yet make daily experience of 
the still remaining influence of sin, and are dis¬ 
quieted in their conscience on hearing that fel¬ 
lowship with God, who is Light, can only be had 
by those who walk in the light,—to suoh is of¬ 
fered the comfortable assurance of entire cleans¬ 
ing from the sin as yet adhering to them. Bub* 
the self-deception of those is also met, who trust 
to cleansing through the blood. of Christ, without 
a corresponding course of life. The close con¬ 
nection between Christ in us and Christ for us is 
here indicated. 

Heubner: —Only among the pure is fellow¬ 
ship, i. e., true concord, love, confluence of the 
hearts. Evil separates, and is the source of dis¬ 
cord.—The kingdom of God is the kingdom of 
love and peace; that of Satan the kingdom of 
discord. 

Ahljeld:—W hich are the seals and evidences 
of true fellowship with God ? 1. That we walk 

in the light; 2. that we have fellowship one with 
another; 3. the humble confession that we owe 
the cleansing from our sins solely to the blood 
of Jesus Christ.—Providence moves pari pattu 
from the first creative fiat to the last judgment— 
Thou knowest that every transgression enshrouds 
thy heart in night.—True fellowship does not 
flow from our natural life, not from leagues for 
the commission of common sin, not from common 
pleasure or common profit, but only from the walk 
in Light.—First Hit passion, then thy passion; 
first Hit dying, then thy dying.—As long as Chritt 
it our Righteoueneet , you alto mutt go with Him into 


tJ\e walk in Light. At long at He it truly your 
Surety and Sacrifice , you also must with Him pre¬ 
sent to God your heart and will as a sacrifice of 
sweet savour. But he that learnt to tacrifice him - 
telf, remaint alto in the fdlowthip with the brethren . 

Bbsser: —But how many, who, perchance, do 
not know the school-name of the modern Nicola- 
itanes, the Pantheists, yet do their works, while 
froip the fear of a separateness from sin, griev¬ 
ous to the flesh, they change the frontier-line be¬ 
tween good and evil, put light for darkness and 
darkness for light, and then spread a figment of 
their own thoughts, which they call God, as a 
pillow for their worldly-mindedness.-—Our fel¬ 
lowship with God , whom we do not see, is evi¬ 
denced by our fellowship with one another , where 
one sees the other.—There are also will-o’-the- 
wisp-fellowships, and the mere taying of any 
Church-fellowship that it has fellowship with God 
is not sufficient.—Anna, the electress of Branden¬ 
burg, ordained in her will: “Our text shall be 1 
Jno. i. 7: The blood of Jesus Christ His Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.” 

Steinhofer: —“A soul washed in the blood of 
Jesus Christ has very delicate perceptions. The 
light which has risen in her shows her the small¬ 
est dust-particle of sin and the most subtle mo¬ 
tions of the flesh, and makes her perceive what¬ 
ever accords with her happy frame in gladsome 
converse with God and the Saviour, and whatever 
disturbs it.” 

[Rieger: —The Bible-verse of the blood of Je¬ 
sus Christ and its cleansing virtue is a verse for 
the children of God, for the children of the Light, 
and says to them: your love of the light, your 
hatred of darkness with its unfruitful works were 
insufficient to warrant your access to God, your 
joyous appeal to His Love; with these only your 
approach of the Light would have caused you to 
melt away as wax exposed to the heat of fire; 
but it is the blood of Jetut Chritt the Son of God , 
that is, God’s sending His Son into the world to 
make atonement for your sins, whatever He did 
and suffered, especially His sacrificial blood- 
shedding in the voluntary surrender of Himself, 
and His present priestly appearance before the 
face of God with His blood and the treasure of 
all His merits contained therein, it is this which 
must be of avail to you. The design of this 
blood-shedding was the eleanting of your tint; 
and thus we find it declared in the Gospel, for 
our use in penitence and faith; thus it was 
sprinkled over us in Holy Baptism; and thus the 
Holy Ghost applies it in our daily renovation, 
bestowing upon us the double benefit of the for¬ 
giveness of our sins and the cleansing from all 
unrighteousness. At every motion of sin in our 
conscience or in our members, we may, under 
the influence of the Spirit, apply to this blood 
and its cleansing virtue, and thus prevent the 
calling into question or the sundering of our fel¬ 
lowship with God, and that in the power of the 
power of the high-priesthood of Christ we may 
ever become and remain nearer to God.”—M.J 

[Bp. Hall:— As He is Light, so every aberra¬ 
tion from Him is darkness; if we then say that 
we have fellowship with this pure and holy God, 
and yet walk in the darkness of any sin whatso* 
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©Ter, we belie ourselves, and do not according to 
that truth which we profess. —M.] 
f Sermons :— 

Griffith, M.:—The spiritual antidote to cure 
our sinful souls. 


Charnock, Stephrh: —The virtues of tho 
blood of Christ. 

Earls :—The Popish doctrine of purgatory re¬ 
pugnant to the Scripture account of remission 
through the blood of Christ.— M.] 


8. Second Inference.—Perception and Confection of Stas. 


Chaptsr L 8-10. 

8 If we say that we have no 1 sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in ns. 1 

9 If we confess our sins, he is faithfcl and just* to forgive U3 our sins, 4 and to cleanse 1 

10 us from all unrighteousness. If' we say that we have not sinned, we make him a Hsr, 
and his word is not in us. 


Verse 8. \} German: “If we eay that we have not aln,” but the rendering of B. V. is better and idiom&tkoll j more cor¬ 
rect, for m ft m. or tmr fvtir Is to hare sin, and iftaprlay • 0c igetr denotes to hare no ris, to 
be absolutely free from it.— M.1 , 

* iy if ft l y ova tarty A. 0. K. al. [Lmchm., Tischend., Wordsw.—M.] is a more authentic reading than 

ova tarty iw i kitty B. G. al. Bin. Vnlg.; which is probably a correction according to ▼. 10. 

■ Verse 9. [* German: “ He is faithful and righteous to forgive us the tins.'’ it'aclor “ooora other five timet iatHi 
Epistle, and is always In B. V. so rendered. The opposition, moreover, between God as Si'aaiot and 
the aiuci'a from which the Church is cleansed, is lost in E. V." Lillie.—The omission of oar, supplied 
in B. V^ is idiomatic German, but hardly English.—M.1 

* ^ ft my. Cod. Sin-, but otherwise feebly sustained, is probably added from the first clause of the verse. 
*K*$+pla st A. al. [perhaps also in CP *] cannot be received as the original reading. maSapiaj has tbs 

the weightier authority of'Sin. B. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Connection .—The structure of these verses is 
unmistakably the same as that of those imme¬ 
diately preceding them: negative (v. 8) and po¬ 
sitive (v. 91, while the negation (v. 8) is conti¬ 
nued (v. 10) with reference to the positive (v. 9), 
and the parallel is even indicated in thc\ form: tav 
elirufiev. w. 8.10. The connection of v. 8 with the 
presuppositions at the end of v. 7- ( Kodapioet dnb 
ttAotk dpapriac) that sin is still inhering in us, is 
equally unmistakable. But it is just as unmis¬ 
takable that the perception and confession of sine 
are here emphatically dwelt upon as following 
and accompanying the true fellowship with its 
walk in the Light. The continuance of the Plural 
form (tee, ue, our) denotes also the general cha¬ 
racter both of what is said here and in the pre¬ 
ceding verses. After all, we have here a second 
inference drawn from the leading thought that 
**God is Light," (v. 6). 

V*R. 8. Perception of Sin .—If we say, cf. v. 
6 , above in Ezegetieal and Critical. 

That we have no sin. — f A papria in the Sin¬ 
gular denotes sin in general; the absence of the 
Article points out that the reference is neither to 
a particular sin, nor to the whole, full sin [but 
to any sin.—M.]. Hence the application of the 
term to original sin as contrasted with actual 
sins (peccata actueUia), as maintained by Augus¬ 
tine, Bede, Luther, Calvin, Beza, Calov, Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Neander, Sander and Diisterdieck, 
is as inadmissible as that which refers it to a 
particular sin or a particular kind of sins, as in 
ch. v. 16; dpaprla irpof 6avarov, or p% irpbc ddvarov, 
pus of infirmity, light offences, against which so 


early a writer as Augustine remarks: “Mult* 
levia ( peccata) fadunt unum grande Nor eta 
dpaprla designate the guilt of sin, as held by So¬ 
da us, Episcopius, Loffler and Grotius, the latter 
saying: “Haberepeccatum non est: nunc inpmm 
esse, sed: ob peccata reum posse fieri," nor describe 
sins committed or inhering anterior to entrance 
into fellowship with God the Light, where the 
Greeks Oeoumenius, Theophyl&ot and the Scho¬ 
liasts have the precedence. *A paprla is simply 
*sm, nothing more or less, but it is certainly sin. 
Nor does Ixopev make any change in the matter, 
so as to designate the state “in which sin has not 
yet wholly disappeared ” (Liicke). But it is less 
the state which is the result of continued sinning, 
than the state from which results such sinning, 
t. e., the state which is not the product of former 
sin, but the producer of new sin. John says: 
We have sin, and that denotes, both that original 
sin gives us still trouble, and that we still do sin 
in thought, in word and in deed; if not as ser¬ 
vants, under the dominion of sin, who looking 
for reward are in the service of sin, yet by hasti¬ 
ness, infirmity or ignorance, now only suffering 
it by the force of habit or because of its conge¬ 
nital strength, or again by offering it too little 
resistance; sin insinuates itself into our good and 
our 6 ood works, even into prayer, partly m affeetu 
(self-love, hardness in firmness, etc.), partly *» 
defectu (gentleness even to parting with virtue, 
the love of our neighbour, as well as the love of 
self with fear, etc.). *Apaprla is a sinful de¬ 
meanour of any kind, failing away from true 
godliness, from that which is well-pleasing to 
God; here we may name particular inclinations, 
tendencies, principles, and especially the formi 
of the life of the imagination [Gervem: Artwy 
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dee PkanUmdebent , an expression of Ebrard, who 
alludes to the impure representations of a de¬ 
praved imagination preceding the overt acts of 
▼ice and sin.—M.j. This we must not deny. 
The sentence with its substance and bearing be¬ 
comes clearer if we take it in connection with 
mpnrarebfh okAtu. The darknett is the territory 
of the undivine, well marked off in every direc¬ 
tion and containing the whole system of sin,—the 
sphere of the walk, the life and doings of men. 
A Christian cannot and may not be said to walk 
thus in the darkness, but he still has sin. There 
is still within him a territory whioh is constantly 
receiving some kind of admixture from the ter¬ 
ritory of darkness. He is no longer in sin, but 
sin is in him; the degrees, indeed, are infinitely 
different and adjusted to the degree of the 
cleansing and growth of the inner man. But 
even John is constrained to say: “We have sin/’ 
We deceive ourselves. —Here we have the 
Active, not the Middle Voice; iavrbv nXavdv. 
This form brings out the self-activity which sinks 
more into the background by the use of the Mid¬ 
dle with its Passive form. This brings out a 
difference like that in the German, “icA selbst 
drgcre track —tcA argere mieh relbrU” In the latter 
case the eause is excluded in others, while in the 
former it is definitely laid within myself, and thus 
gives prominence to my own guiltiness, whereas 
the second case describes only a suffering with¬ 
out any one else’s guilt. The pronoun of the 
third person edvrov in the Plural is used fre¬ 
quently both for the first (Rom. viii. 28) and the 
second person (John xii. 8). See Winer, p. 188, 
No. 6. The context removes all doubt that the 
reference is here to deception, to lying and error, 
as in 1 John Hi. 7; Matt. xxiv. 4. 11, and else¬ 
where. This is also the proper meaning of this 
verb. It is parallel with yjxvddfteda of v. 6, but 
gives greater prominence to self-guilt; there he 
lies before others in word or deed, here he lies to 
himself and this sin works into himself greater 
perdition. There an unregenerate man wants 
others to believe that he is a Christian, here a 
regenerate man deceives himself through pride. 
[Augustine: Si te confeeeue fuerir peccatorem , eet 
m te veritas: nam ipsa veritas lux est . Nondum 
perfects splenduit vita tua, quia ineunt peccata: sed 
tamen jam illuminari coepirti , quia inert conferrio 
peccatorum.” —M.] 

And the truth is not in ns. —Since de¬ 
ceiving oneself runs parallel with the lying of v. 
6 , so this sentence concludes parallel with not 
doing the truth , (v. 6). The truth, f) IMfitta is to 
be taken objectively (Dusterdieck, Ebrard, Hu- 
ther); the subjective lies in b rjfilv (Bengel: non 
ta corde , neque adeo in ore”). It is the Divine 
truth in Christ; the absolute principle of life from 
God, received into our heart. Hence it is neither 
sttukum vert (as maintained by Grotius and Epis- 
copius), nor a truthful disposition (LUcke), nor 
the truthfrilness of self-knowledge and self-exa¬ 
mination, of purity (de Wette), nor that which 
is true in general (S. G. Lange, Paulus), nor 
better moral perception, melior rerum moralium 
eogmtio , as Semler interprets. Moreover, the 
being, the existence of the Divine truth as the 
principle of life in us is also denied (ovu tor tv). 
Hence this is even stronger than the former ov 
rroulv ri)v hTJfletav, v. 6; the latter is without the 


deed of the truth, the former without its exist* 
ence; here the truth being in us is denied, in v. 
6 , only its manifestation and expression in our 
life. 

Vbr. 9. Confession of Sins .—If wo confess 
our aina.—The connection of this sentence with 
the preceding is not like that of ▼. 7 with ▼. 6, 
by dt, as Luther renders; the negatives of the 
preceding verse are strongly and abruptly anti¬ 
thetical to the positive of this verse; [Ebrard: 
“Now follows the second thought-member in a 
conditional sentence which introduces the oppo¬ 
site case. 'E ctv bpofayupev rag dpaprtaf i)pan>. 
Here also John scorns a merely tautological repe¬ 
tition; he does not say: idv dpoXoy&fisv bn dftapf 
riav ixopev, but where he opposes to the negative 
the positive, Confession, he does not speak of Bin 
in general (as a state), but of definite, concrete, 
specific sins. For this is the form which the 
confession of sins must assume, in order to be 
inwardly true aad efficacious. The mere con¬ 
fession in abstracto that we have sin, would be 
without truth and value and shrink into a hollow 
phrase, unless it be attended by the perception 
and acknowledgment of concrete particular sins. 
It is much easier to make pious speeches con¬ 
cerning repentance and the greatness of the 
misery engendered by sin, than in a specific case 
of sin to see one’s wrong, admit and repent it, 
and to be sorry for it. John requires the latter.” 
—M.].—The Apostle is not satisfied with eliropev 
as before, but uses bpoTjoyCtfitv, which is much 
more comprehensive than the former, and of 
course involves it as well as the inward opining, 
thinking, saying and feeling convinced, which 
finally develops into audible utterance and de¬ 
claration before men; nor is this all, for it in¬ 
volves the additional particular of confessing 
one’s guilt before God, and this confession of 
guilt must be so lively and profound as to became 
public and ecclesiastically ordained, and stands 
in nothing behind the former enrelv. It is there¬ 
fore not enough to see here only a perception or 
recognition (Socinus: “Confiteri significat interiorem 
ac profundam suorum peccatorum agnitionem.” 
Baumgarten-Crusius: “ Sgotoyelv is to perceive, 
to be sensible, and to become conscious of, as 
contrasted with elirelv /c) A/mpr/av”), or “an 
inward act grounded in the whole inward bias of 
the mind” (Neander), all which is taken for 
granted. Nor is it only the real utterance of sin 
inwardly identified and confessed to oneself (Hu- 
ther, DUsterdieck), for this also is implied as a 
consequence. Nor must we exclude the acknow¬ 
ledgment before God, and “Me confession” or¬ 
dained for the comfort of a disquieted conscience, 
from which no truly penitent man will withdraw 
himself, and which is gladly sought and made by 
such as are of a contrite heart. [The reference- 
here is to the Lutheran “confession,” which: 
must not be confounded with the R. C. auricular 
Confession. Luther himself distinguishes three- 
kinds of confession: the first, before God (Ps. 
xxxii. 6), which is so essential that it ought to 
be the sum-total of a Christian man’s life; the 
second, towards our neighbour , and is the confes¬ 
sion of love, as the former is that of faith (Jas. 
v. 16. This confession, like the former, is ne¬ 
cessary and ordained. The third is that ordered 
| by the Pope to be made secretly into the ears of 
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a priest with an enumeration of sins. Luther 
condemned compulsory private confession, and 
left it optional with individuals to determine if, 
and what they should confess. Still he com¬ 
mends private confession, saying, “it is advisable 
and good.” The Augsburg Confession, II., IV., 
says: “Confession has not been abolflhed in our 
Churches, and the usage is not to give the Lord's 
Body to those who have hot been previously 
examined and absolved,” and Luther in his 
Larger Catechism supplies a form of confession 
which is very full of private matters (Catech. 
Minor., IV., 16-29). The present practice varies 
in different Lutheran establishments, some re¬ 
taining private confession, others substituting 
eneral confession. The latter custom prevails, 
believe, among Lutherans in the United States. 
—M.].—The proud elirelv stands in antithesis 
with the humble 6/ioXoyelv , which includes all the 
aforesaid particulars. The original bpoXoyeiv 
signifies to speak together [hence to hold the same 
language .—M.], then to accord, assent to, and 
points to a dialogue between God accusing and 
reproaching us in our consciences by His Word 
and His Spirit, and man assenting thereto in 
humility, faith and prayer, even unto pouring 
out his heart before loved fellow-men, from his 
nearest friend to the spiritual guardian of his 
soul, the servant of the Word, the Minister of 
the gifts and Steward of the mysteries of God. 
Hence the object is designated by rdf dpapriag. 
The sms are “the particular manifestations of 
AfiapriavIxetv” (Huther), “definite,concrete,spe¬ 
cific sins” (Ebrard), of whichever kind they may 
be, lesser and even the least sins, even as repent¬ 
ance goes ever deeper and deeper and attains 
more clear and distinct perceptions of sin in its 
endless turns, in its hideousness and wrong. See 
below on v. 10, and on ch. iii. 4. 

He ia faithful and righteous. —That is 
only God the Father (so Lilcke, de Wette and 
the majority of commentators), who is the ruling 
subject in the work of redemption, since for 
Christ's sake, and through Christ the Mediator, 
He forgives and makes us happy, although Christ 
is referred to in v. 7, and below in ch. ii. 1. The 
reference to the Father and the Son is inadmis¬ 
sible (J. Lange, Sander, S. Schmid). The sub¬ 
ject is not defined, because the reference is to 
God the Father, who is the principal subject 
throughout [vv. 6-10]. God is faithful. He does 
not become so through forgiveness consequent 
upon our repentance. God is faithful because 
His Essence accords with His workings, and 
these in all particular manifestations accord with 
one another and all of them, together. The pri¬ 
mary reference is to God’s faithfulness towards 
us, to the truth-and-light-essence which reigns 
in us, if we confess our sins, and is related to 
and in accordance with His Own Essence 
(Ebrard); but to this must be added a secondary 
reference to His Word with its promises of help, 
blessings, redemption and remission of sins (DUs- 
terdieck, Huther, al.), and this secondary refer¬ 
ence follows from the context v. 10, which re¬ 
adverts to the Word of God, although it had al¬ 
ready been mentioned in w. 1. 3. 5, and is in 
perfect harmony with the grammatical usage of 
both Testaments and the views they express (cf. 
Ps. xxxii. 3 sqq.; Ezek. xviii. 31 sq.; 1 Cor. i. 


9; x. 18; 2 Cor. L 18-21; 1 These, v. 24; Heb. x. 
23; xu 111. And more than this, the term nut- 
t6$, held tnus absolute and undefined, has surely 
a wider bearing. It concerns something which 
He has produced as Creator and suggested as 
Regent in dispensations, to which the Father 
and the Lord have given consciousness in the 
Word, and which is in perfect harmony with the 
Light-nature of God. He is faithfhl to His 
Own Being, to His doings for, and in man as 
Creator, Preserver, Governor, Redeemer and 
Revealer. He is “stiff and firm” (Luther) ia 
cleaving to His holy purpose of grace, that is, 
His faithfulness; niordg therefore is not only 
misericors (S. Schmid). Besides this we have the 
epithet ducatog, eightbous, just, which applies 
to one who acts in accordance with the duties 
arising from his position; it denotes the disposi¬ 
tion and righteousness which gives to every man 
his due. God is righteous or just when He 
punishes those who walk kv ok6tu, 2 These. L 6. 
7, where the reference is to dutaia opiate, then He 
oaraKplvei but blesses those who walk h fori, tor- 
giving, cleansing and ultimately glorifying then: 
It is only the juxtaposition of ntardg and the con¬ 
text which render the limitation of 6'uuuog to the 
judicial character of God with reference to the 
penitent admissible in this passage. Faithful 
towards the penitent, agreeably to His Love, His 
eternal purpose of grace, His Word of promise 
and His work of redemption. He is also righteous, 
just, to them as promising them forgiveness and 
cancelling what is still unrighteous in them in 
conformity to His appointed laws. Hence 6'uuuog 
is not =bonus, lenis (Grotius, Schottgen, Rosea- 
mliller), nor =sequus, benignus (Sender, G. 8. 
Lange, Carpzov, Bretsohneider), nor again=T«J- 
rdg (Hornejus, “m promissis servandis integer”), 
nor =6iKatCiv (Ebrard). Nor does the righteous¬ 
ness of God appear here as justitia vindication, 
which was revealed in the death of Christ, so 
that the forgiveness of sins is Christo justa non 
nobis (Calov), or in that the sinner, appealing to 
the ransom paid in the blood of Christ, has his 
sin cancelled, because it would be unjust to in¬ 
sist upon a twofold payment (Sander). Luther’s 
explanation is excellent; he says, “God is right¬ 
eous who gives to every man his due and accords 
to those who confess their sins and believe, the 
righteousness acquired through the death of 
Christ, and thus makes thee righteous.” This 
righteousness of God is closely connected with 
His faithfulness. But we must guard against 
the distinction that mar6g relates to peccata 
MORTALIA, SuCOtog to PBCOATA VENAL IA, “quia SC. 
justi per opera paenUentise, earitatis etc. merentur dt 
condigno hanc condonationem '’ (Suarez). Faithful¬ 
ness is rather the soil and foundation from which 
righteousness springs up. [The blessings con¬ 
ferred upon Christians conformably to the 6wuo- 
evvT) of God, are in fulfilment of the Divine pro¬ 
mises. —M.]. In Holy Scripture goodness and 
righteousness, truth and righteousness are syzy- 
gies (Nitzsch, System, 6th ed., p. 176). Cf. Pa 
cxliii. 1, and notes on ch. ii. 29. 

To forgive us our sins. —'Ivo is not=&nv, 
so that, or bn with which it alternates, v. 5, ch. 
iii. 11. The difference is, whether we have here 
simply the contents of the message (v. 6), or its 
purpose (ch. iii. 11). The meaning here seems 
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to bo: “He is faithful and righteous for the pur- 
pm of forgiving. It is His Law and Will to 
forgive (de Wette), but. of course the Will mani¬ 
fests its energy in action (contrary to Huther). 
[I should prefer putting this with Winer thus: 
11 He is faithful and righteous in order to forgive 
si,” u e.y the Divine attributes of faithfulness and 
righteousness are exercised m order to our par¬ 
don, as Wordsworth puts it.—M.]. The tint 
which have been confessed He remits. Pardon, 
forgiveness of sins, u e,, the cancelling of the 
debt of sin and its culpability as well as of the 
consciousness of guilt or of an evil conscience; 
justification and reconciliation are therefore the 
fret oonsequence of the confession of sin; the 
second consequence is: 

And cleanse ns from all unrighteous¬ 
ness. —Neither an epexegetical addition (Bern¬ 
ier) nor an allegorical repetition of the preceding 
(Lange). It is a coordinated clause describing 
sanctification as the continuation of justification, 
or redemption as the consequent of reconciliation. 
On Kadapl&iv see notes on v. 7. Unrighteous¬ 
ness, aduda, is synonymous with dfiaprla, and 
consequently not=pccna peccati (Socinus); the 
latter denotes the formal , the former the material 
side of sin; the latter indicates the genesis of sin 
(or its course of development) which does not 
coincide with the law, the former the fact of the 
effect of sin as violating, transgressing and of¬ 
fending against the Law, and on that account liable 
to punishment and conducing to ruin and perdition. 

Van. 10. Conclusion .—If wo say. —Gf. v. 8, 
of which this verse is not merely the repetition, 
but the intensification and continuation. 

That we have not sinned goes back to 
ipapriav ovk Ixopev, but ovx fffMprffKapev is a much 
stronger expression; the former denotes a state 
or condition of which the latter is the actual ex¬ 
pression [v. 10 describes the concrete act, v. 8 
the abstract state—M.]; we have here the con¬ 
duct (v. 10) in a certain relation (v. 8) in con¬ 
nection with diuda, v. 9. The use of the Perfect 
does not warrant an exclusive reference to sins 
anterior to entrance into the Church (Socinus, 
Paulus), but denotes active sinfulness reaching 
down to the present and sins just committed; rdf 
dfiaprla^, 9, show that the separate acts, the 
actuosity [ actuositas —M.] of the dfiaprla (v. 8) 
are here dwelt upon. [Huther: “ThePerfect 
does not prove that iffiaprijKapev denotes sinning 
prior to conversion (Soc., Russmeyer, Paulus, 
etc.); the reference'here, as well as in all the 
preceding verses, is rather to the sinning of 
Christians; for no Christian would think of de¬ 
nying his former sins. The Perfect is in part ac¬ 
counted for by John’s usut loquendi, according to 
which an activity reaching down to the present 
is often expressed by the Perfect tense, and in 
part by the fact that confession always has re¬ 
spect to sins committed before.—M.] 

We make Him a liar.—This clause answers 
to and iavrovg irhavofitv, but is a much 

stronger expression; we not only lie for our¬ 
selves, we not only deceive ourselves, but we 
make God (avrbv) a liar, and this takes place not 
without pride, stubbornness or bitterness even 
unto blasphemy (cf. Jno. v. 18; viii. 58; x. 88; 
xix. 7. 12). He who is iriardg is blasphemed as 
Ixixmx, of course only by such men. 


And Hia word in not In ns, i. His word 
of promise containing the afydeia, v. 8; not only 
the truth and its knowledge are wanting to such 
persons, but they are also without the Word, the 
frame and vessel ef the truth. As the reference 
is to Christians, His word probably designates 
the Gospel of, or concerning Jesus (Socinus, Ca- 
lov, Neander, Luther, Huther, Diisterdieck), and 
not the Old Testament in particular (Oecumen- 
ius, Grotius, de Wette, aL), or only the New Tes¬ 
tament (Xachmann, Rosenmiiller), nor in general 
the revelation of God absolutely, His entire self- 
disclosure, including the Adyof, Jno. i. 1 (Ebrard). 
—It is not stamped into the heart in living char¬ 
acters (Spener), it has remained or become again 
“ outwardly or inwardly strange to us” (Huther); 
for the regenerate may fall from grace. A man 
that is not conscious of pin still adhering to him, 
not conscious, therefore, of the true nature of 
the holiness for which he was born and born 
again, cannot be or have been wont to contem¬ 
plate and examine himself in the mirror of the 
Divine Law, in the Light of the Divine Word, by 
the pattern held up to us in the revelation of 
Jesus Christ Such % one does actually, care¬ 
lessly or maliciously accuse of falsehood the Word 
of God and the God of the Word, who looks updh 
us sinners and calls us to the consciousness of 
sin. Such men may remember the Word of God, 
know it by heart but it is not to them an ani¬ 
mating life-principle and impelling power; it is 
not extant in their inward life and consciousness. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. fhe went of redemption which is universal is 
also permanent , which even in the Church of thA 
redeemed hat not disappeared (v. 8), although it is 
disappearing more and more (v. 9). The certainty 
of the difference between walking in the dark¬ 
ness ( irepiirarelv hv rip oK&rei) and walking in the 
light (irepurarelv hv rip furl) is not greater than 
the certainty that those who are walking in the 
light have sin adhering to them (dpapriav Ixopev). 
Vast as is the difference between these two modes 
and spheres of life, yet the import of the differ¬ 
ence among Christians still affected with sin, but 
experiencing a daily growing redemption from 
sin, vanishes before the purity of God the Father, 
no matter how marked and important the differ¬ 
ence may be between a John and 'individual 
Church members. The perception and cognition 
of sin, especially of one’s own sin, and the clear 
consciousness of it in all humility, are indispen¬ 
sable requisites for the walk in the Light. 
Though your sin, as compared with that of the 
unregenerate, be light, take care lest you esteem 
it light. The smallest stain soils a clean gar¬ 
ment. If you despise it when you weigh it, be 
afraid when you count it up. Many little sins 
make one great sin; many drops make a river. 

2. Self-deception is so fearful because it will 
progress to the denial of the truth and the truth¬ 
fulness of God and His Word, even to open and 
formal blasphemy (we lie, v. 6; we deceive our¬ 
selves, v. 8; we make God a liar, v. 10). Chris¬ 
tians are saints, but only in process of being , and 
not already complete and perfect. [German:— 
becoming , not yet become .—M.]. This contradicts 
the Donatist error. 
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8. Justification is before sanctification , its ante¬ 
cedent; rd? dpapriac dfiivai precedes the KaBa- 
pl£eiv biro irdciK ddudac (v. 9); this is the fixed 
order in the kingdom of God.—Both are acts of 
God; the first an act occurring onoe only, the 
second involving the continuous doing of God 
[the first is a solitary act, the latter a continuing 
process—M.]. Although the former is only a 
solitary, momentary act, and not a process like 
the latter, the former repeats itself whenever 
there occurs an interruption in the walk in light, 
or a loosening or sundering of the fellowship 
with God (v. 9). 

4. The forgiveness of sms , as the principal part 
of justification, consists of different elements: 1. 
cancelling or diminishing of the punishments of 
sin; 2. cancelling of the debt of sin and the cul¬ 
pability connected therewith {culpse et debit *); 8. 
removal of the consciousness of guilt or of an 
evil conscience; 4. the inclination of Divine 
grace to the sinner as actually evidenced in the 
communication of positive, and especially of 
spiritual and eternal riches; 5. abrogation of the 
strength and power of sin, wherewith the blot¬ 
ting out of sih did begin, redemption, loosening 
from the power of evil, the purification of the 
reconciled sinner from sin. While the two last 
elements (Nos. 4. 5 ) mark the transition from the 
realm of justification to that of sanctification 
(Kaffapifriv, v. 7) that named first and relating to 
the punishment of sins is so externally related 
to the subject needing the forgiveness of sins, 
that its centre may be sought and found only fn 
the other two, vis., the cancelling of the guilt 
and the removal of the consciousness of guilt, in 
perfect analogy with the oonfession of a justi¬ 
fied man, as supplied by St. Paul in Rom. v. 1-6, 
a passage which may be called classical in this 
matter: etpfpnjv kxofuv. The centre of the for¬ 
giveness of sins is the non-imputatio peccati. 
Temporal ills appointed as punishments of sin 
oease to be punishments to one who has re¬ 
ceived the forgiveness of sins, they are to him 
only doiupaola or ircudela ; they are not always 
or altogether cancelled and removed, and are not 
the worst, particularly as they do not terminate 
in damnation, antikua, whereas guilt and an 
evil conscience disquiet and cause pain. The 
forgiveness of sins simply changes the sinner’s 
relation to and before God, but afterwards there 
springs up a different conduct of Qod towards the 
sinner and of the sinner towards Ood in sanctifica¬ 
tion, wherein sins are forgiven and forgotten, 
the sinner is no longer regarded by God as a 
sinner, but as another man, and God appears to, 
and is felt by the sinner no longer as Judge, but 
as a merciful Father. But such a relationship 
springing from the forgiveness of sins may in¬ 
deed be disturbed and impaired and needs there¬ 
fore repeated renewing and quickening. 

6. The factor of the forgiveness of sins is God the 
Faithful and Righteous with His purpose of grace 
and its revelation (v. 9). No man can forgive 
his sins to himself; self-redemption is a lie. 
Very beautifully says Luther in exeorable Latin: 
“ Amor Dei non invenit , sed creat suum diligibile ; 
amor hommis fit a suo diligibili .” 

6. The condition of the forgiveness of sins is the 
confession of sins {bpohoyeiv rdf dpaprlaq) resting 
upon and conditioned by perception of sins and 


self-knowledge . After the death of Christ with its 
sufferings as well as with the proof of His per¬ 
fect obedience (v. 7) has operated on the sin¬ 
ner's conscience ana caused him by that light 
to perceive his own sinfulness, and to feel at the 
same time the mercy of God, as having special 
regard to, and influence upon him, he ceases in 
the love of frith in Christ to love, himself and 
sin within himself, is afraid of himself in his 
ugliness, afraid of sin and its perdition reaching 
to the bottom of his heart and tq eternal damna¬ 
tion, afraid of the wrath of God in the holy en- 
ergy of holy love, and confesses his sin, which 
he has discovered, before himself; before God 
and before men. Thus penitent he net only con¬ 
fesses his sins, but he is also another man, ho 
is regarded as such by God, who now remits to 
him the debt of sin. This is the initial phase of 
sanctification, which begins with the forgiveness. 
The reconciliation of sinners is effected through 
the reconciliation in the bloody sacrificial death 
of Jesus, so that as the sons of God by grace, 
through the Son of God by nature, they make ex¬ 
perience of the further communication of His 
grace, and in virtue thereof grow up into hein 
of His glory. This was very correctly perceived 
by Luther: “Here John meets the objection: 

* What must I do. then! my conscience reproaches 
me with my many sins, and John says. Confess 
thy sins. Thereby he oonfounds all such objec¬ 
tions as if conscience says: What must I do to 
be saved ? How shall I set about to grow bet¬ 
ter ? Nothing else, says he, but this: Confees 
thy sins to Him, and pray Him to pardon thy 
grievous guilt.'” “This most be the farm of 
confession,” says Ebrard, “ in order to be in¬ 
wardly true and efficacious.” The mere con¬ 
fessing in abstracto that we have sin, etc. [Bee 
above in Exegetical and Critical on v. 9.—Jil 
The child after the deed and with his deed, 
which is evil, is a very different child, if he goes 
and sorrowfully and truthfully confesses his sins 
to his father. [“I will arise and go to my 
Father and will say unto Him, Father, I hive 
sinned against heaven and before thee, and am 
no more worthy to be called Thy son,” etc. Luke 
xv. 18, 19, oompared with w. 21-24.—M.] It 
is wholly unwarranted that the Concil. TndenL 
XIV. c. 6, p. 87, cites this passage along with 
Luke v. 14 ; xvii. 14; Jaa. v. 14, in proof of au¬ 
ricular confession, that auricularis camifiana and 
alleges “ Dominus noster Jesus Christus t e terns 
ascensurus ad caelos t sacerdotes md ipsius viearios re- 
liquit tamquam praesides et judices, ad quos omms 
mart alia crimina defer antvr.” Likewise & Lapide 
says: “ Quam confessionem exigit Johannes f Bst- 
retid solam f quse fit deo , admittunt ; catkolici etisn 
specialem requirunt. Respondeo , Johannem utram- 
que exigere. Qeneralem pro peccatis levibus, specs- 
alempro gravibus.” Equally unwarranted is the 
inference drawn in favour of purgatory from 
Ko&apfay as if the forgiveness (afihxu rdq dpapriac) 
took place here and the cleansing from all us* 
righteousness (Ka0ap%en> a ird rqq it 6cik dduciat) 
not until hereafter in another Mate of existence; 
even the reading Kadapioei would not warrant 
such a construction. It is Paul’s particular aim 
to guard his readers against all such false satis¬ 
factions and hopes as those in which auricular 
confession and purgatory entangle men, and pas* 
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tors and friends also should bear this in mind 
in private confessions. [See above note on v. 
9.—M.] 


HOMIL1TICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The truth that we are altogether sinners is 
very bitter, universal in its application and 
reaches deep. But those who flatter themselves, 
and think higher and better of themselves than 
they really are, lose the truth. If you think 
any thing of yourself, you ruin yourself. God 
only knows and is able to make something of 
man. Without the perception of sin no confes¬ 
sion of sin, without confession of sin no for¬ 
giveness of sin,\ without forgiveness of sin no 
cancelling of sin, ergo without grace no salva- 
vation. The denial of our sin and sinfulness 
will hardly avail with a human judge, but it 
will ruin us with the Judge Eternal. Without 
truthfulness and the love of truth you will have 
no room for God and His word in your heart and 
loee all susceptibility for them. Be afraid of 
desiring to know any thing, and especially thy 
heart, better than God, the Lord. 

Starke : —We must not look for perfect holi¬ 
ness in this world; those who entertain the 
fancy that they may be or are perfect are like 
those who walk on stilts or over precipitous 
cliffs: before they are aware of it they will fall 
and come to naught. Whoso seeks righteousness 
in absolute deliverance from sin, Will lose it if he 
has it already, and never get it if he has it not. 
Confession of sins before God is necessary to the 
forgiveness of sins; but we cannot merit forgive¬ 
ness by confession of* sins. The confession of 
sins is here simply adduced as a sign of hearty, 
contrite repentance; it comprises all these parts 
and is founded on a thorough knowledge accom¬ 
panied by a perfect hatred and detestation of 
sin; but it must take place without all cloaking 
and concealment, sincerely and from the heart. 
Moreover it must take place with the heart and 
with the mouth, first and foremost before God 
whom we have offended therewith and who, we 
hope, may forgive it us; but also before men, 
whom we have either offended or vexed thereby. 
It is a congenital fault of men.to love making them¬ 
selves innocent by their own efforts [literally 
44 to burn themselves white”—M.] ; but let none 
act the hypocrite to himself; for God has con¬ 
cluded all under sin, and no man living is righ¬ 
teous before him. 

Spener :—Those also who walk in the light, 
stand in fellowship with God and are cleansed by 
the blood of Christ, have sins adhering to and 
remaining in them, from which they still require 
to be cleansed. If God has forgiven your sins, 
He will also cleanse you* from all unrighteous¬ 
ness : now if you desire the one benefit without 
striving for or refusing to receive the other, you 
seek to overturn the righteousness of God and 
therefore cannot get it; for God has ordered 
that they must remain together. If the word of 
God is to be profitable to us, it must be kept and 
planted within us in order that it may be pow¬ 
erful and efficacious in us. 

[Collect for second Sunday in Advent: 44 Blessed 
God, who hast caused all holy Scriptures to be 


written for our learning: grant that we may in 
such wise hear them, read, mark, learn and m- 
wardly digest them, that, by patience and comfort 
of thy holy Word, we may embrace and ever 
hold fast the blessed hope of everlasting life, 
which Thou hast given us in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen.” —M.l 

J. Lange :—If Goa daily forgives penitents 
their sins, how much more ought we to forgive 
one another’s sins; if we have been offended by 
men and we do not willingly and truly forgive 
them, neither will God forgive us. 

If one thinks himself perfectly holy and pore, 
he comes short of, 

* 1. Daily renovation; 

2. The sense of godly poverty of spirit; 

8. The daily prayer for the forgiveness of the 
sins and transgressions he has committed; 

4. Spiritual watchfulness and carefulness; 

6. Avoiding what may excite his inward de¬ 
sires and appetites; 

6. The right use of the means of grace which 
are appointed for the furtherance of virtue; 

7. The proper regard and daily appropria¬ 
tion of the blood of Christ for cleansing from all 
unrighteousness; 

8. Bounden sympathy with, and compassion 
on his faulty and erring brethren. Thus he will 
at last fall from the grace of God into abomina¬ 
ble selfishness and spiritual pride; and, unless 
he turn from the error of his ways, into eternal 
perdition. 

Whiston :—Although we should like David and 
Peter fall from fellowship with God, He will, if 
we humbly and penitently confess those repeated 
sins and beg for mercy for Christ’s sake, forgive 
them also and cleanse us from all unrighteous¬ 
ness. We must not however boldly go on sin¬ 
ning, but rather shun sin the more. 

Heubner :— The beginning of all wisdom is to 
know one’s sin. There* is a difference between 
having and doing sin. The first is partly former 
guilt, partly the remaining bias to sin which 
misleads us to the commission of many sins of 
infirmity; the second is living in some master 
sin, to be wholly the servant of sin. The matter 
stands thus: God says on every page of His 
Book: All men, consequently you and I also, 
are sinners; but man says, I am not a sinner. 
One or the other therefore must lie. If man de¬ 
nies his sin, he affirms that God has lied in His 
Word ; yea, the whole Christian religion, Christ’s 
coming into the world would become a lie; for 
He came for the salvation of sinners—and there ' 
would be no sinners! Hence pride, self-right¬ 
eousness is so dangerous, hateful and loathsome 
to God, because the proud accuse God of lying. 

Nitzsch:—I. The warning against the false me¬ 
thod of getting acquitted of the burden of our guilt 
before God. The Apostle warns, 

1. Against the false interpretation and deprecia¬ 
tion of the law; the precepts, which I have not 
violated, cannot preserve my righteousness and 
innocence in the one which I have broken; nor 
is ignorance of any avail to me, how often I have 
unconsciously or half-consciously transgressed; 
more malice may lie concealed in a word than in 
a deed, and more still in a thought. Knowledge 
of sin is the only gain we can derive from the law. 

2. Against excuses of sin from external or in- 
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ternal circumstances (the world, fate, human na¬ 
ture) ; we lose more by taking from God what is 
His, than if we give up all self-praise. Why did 
you not threaten or entice with God when men 
threatened or enticed you with the world, and 
seek to lead those to virtue who wanted to mis¬ 
lead you to vice? and have you always done the 
good you knew and were able to do ? That igno¬ 
rant sinner remains to be found who has not 
knowingly transgressed the Divine precepts. 

8. Of falte satisfactions; for they contain one 
and all an untrue and unhappy release from the 
state of guilt 

II. The true way of getting acquitted of our guilt 
before Ood: 

1. Ask what the confession of our sms is; and, 

2. Consider how on the right confession of sin Ood 
the True and Righteous will forgive us our sins and 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 

The man who confesses his sins in Ps. xxxii., 
does not make a show of his wickedness, nor re¬ 
gard his transgressions with the fear or careless¬ 
ness of the natural man, nor say yea to the ge¬ 
neral situation and complaint, and yet feel his 
guilt as he feels the regular pulsation of his 
heart, satisfied with his condition. No, his whole 
being, thinking, moving and life fully participate 
in his confession, which insists upon the full act 
and truth of our separation from sin and the ac¬ 
complishing of all that to which grace in Christ 
will lead us. It is full knowledge of sin and. of 
our sin in us; we feel truly the guilt and misery 
of sin and that sin imperils our life, we confess 
in despair unto salvation, yet not without faith, 
but in faith in holy Love. This is the way with 
the beginning and progress of being cleansed 
from all unrighteousness. 

T. A. Wolf: — Of the true constitution of those 
who live without the knowledge of sin. 

1. Its marks: rude security, tender selfishness, 
self-contented pride. * 

2. Its consequences: without the light of the 
truth, without the consolation of forgiveness, 
without strength for real amendment. 

8. Its end: either dying without the knowledge of 
sin, partly with fearful presumptuousness, partly 
with a firm courage that might make us doubt 
>ur belief, or attaining to a penitent and sincere 
knowledge of our sin. 

Krummacher: — The throne of grace —1. Is con¬ 
cealed from ignorant or bad self-righteous men; 2. 
Unveiled —to believers; 8. Left too soon by levity, 
idleness, or culpable opinionativeness. 

Friedrich: —Either Ood is a liar, or we are 
altogether sinners. 1. A call to decision as to 
whether we will believe God’s Word in general 
or not. 2. A call from sleep whether we will con¬ 
tinue to yield ourselves to the dream of self- 
deception or not. 8. A call of the judgment, 
whether we will seek the grace of the forgiveness 
of our sins, or be lost forever. 

Clauss: — The Confession: 1. What it is? 2. 
What are its effects? 

Bessbr;—G od grant that the truth be written 
not only in our confessions, but in our hearts! — 
No sanctification unless its root be forgiveness; 
and no forgiveness unless its fruit be sanctifica¬ 
tion. 

[Stanhope: —On v. 9, “That the true purport 


of this condition be not mistaken, it is fit we re¬ 
member that nothing is more usual in Scripture 
than to express a man’s duty by some very con¬ 
siderable branch of it Thus the whole of reli¬ 
gion is often implied in the love or the fear of 
God; and thus confession here, no doubt, denotes 
not only an acknowledgment of our faults, but 
all that deep humility and shame, all that afflict¬ 
ing sorrow and self-condemnation, all that reso¬ 
lution against them, all that effectual forsaking 
them for the future, all that diligence to grow 
and abound in the contrary virtues and graces, 
all that entire dependence on the merits and sa¬ 
crifice of our crucified Redeemer, all that appli¬ 
cation of His Word and sacraments ordained to 
convey this cleansing blood to us, which accom¬ 
pany such acknowledgments, when serious and to 
the purpose, and which are elsewhere represented 
as constituent parts of repentance and necessary 
predispositions to forgiveness. In the mean while, 
as the mention of this singly was sufficient, so 
was nb part of repentance as proper to be men¬ 
tioned as this; for it was directed to persons vain 
and absurd enough to suppose themselves void 
of sin, and thereby evacuating, so far as in them 
lie, the whole Gospel of Christ; for the Gospel 
propounds a salvation to all men, to be obtained 
only by His death,—a death undergone on pur¬ 
pose that it might propitiate for sin, and conse¬ 
quently a death needless to them who had no sin; 
a death of none effect to any who do not allow 
the necessity and trust to the virtue of it, for the 
remission of their own sins; but to all who do, 
so beneficial that God can as soon renounce His 
Word, as disappoint their reasonable expecta¬ 
tions. His promise is passed, and He is faithfal; 
the Judge of all the earth cannot but do right; 
His Son has paid the debt, and He is just; He 
will not therefore require from the principal 
what the Surety has already discharged. So 
sure are we to be happy, if we be but sensible 
how miserable we have made ourselves; so sure 
to be miserable, if puffed up with vain confidence 
in our own real impotence, and insensible that to 
Jesus Christ alone we owe the very possibility 
of our being happy.”] 

[Barrow :—“When from ignorance or mistake, 
from inadvertency, negligence or rashness, from 
weakness, from wantonness, from presumption 
we have transgressed our duty and incurred sin¬ 
ful guilt; then, for avoiding the consequent danger v 
and vengeance, for unloading our consciences of 
the burden and discomfort thereof, with humble 
confession in our mouths, and serious contrition 
in our hearts, we should apply ourselves to the 
God of mercy, deprecating His wrath and im* 
ploring pardon from Him, remembering the pro¬ 
mise of John: “If we confess our sins, He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.”—M.]. 

\Sermons: 

V v. 8., 9. Augustine : If we say that we have 
no sin, etc. Libr. of the Fathers, 20. 947. 

Trench : Sin forgiven by a faithful and just 
God. 

Ver. 9. Burnet, Gilbert: God’s readiness to 
receive returning sinners. Pract. Serin., 2. 821. 

Hook,W. T. : Auricular Confession. Contro¬ 
versies of the Day, 187.—M.]. 
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The Third Inference.—Reconciliation and Redemption, 


Chapter IL 1-2. 

1. My little children, these things write I unto you, that ye sin not. And if any man 
2 sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous: And he 1 is the 
propitiation for our sins: and not for ours only, but also for the sins' of the whole world. 

Vene 2. p««l avrb f— i an. “And Ho is Himself.” Lillie: “ Hero the emphatic or exclnsi ve force of avri( is im¬ 
portant. He is the only propitiation for sin. The penitent may trust the Advocate who, righteous Him¬ 
self died for him. Such an Advocate God will hear.” The emphatic force is retained by Tyndale, Cran- 
mer, Geneva (he it is that); Syr. Latin versions except Costal. (ipse), German (the same); French vss. 

lui qni) Bengel (ipse. Hoefacit tpiteutin. paracletcs valentissimus, quia ipse propitiatio).— Lach- 
mann following A. B. Vulg. places ian before i A a a p 6 v-—M.l 
P German: “But also for the whole world.” Wiuer, p. 599 ; specifies this clause as an instance of oratio va¬ 
riate, pointing out that In ntpl t u> y apapnotv rfpuv, ov wept rSiv Tjp.eTij>cjy 6k povor 
aA.Aa k at wcot 6 A o v r o 0 k 6 a p o v, instead of the last words wept riov oAov rov k6o- 
p o v, or instead of the first wept if pS»v might have been used.—M.] 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Connection. —Luther is prepared to call him a 
theologian who is able to show the consistency 
and agreement of this passage. He agrees how¬ 
ever with Augustine, who says: “Et ne forte im - 
pwitatem videretur dedisse peccatie, quia dixit: 
fiddis est et Justus, qui mundet nos ab oinni iniqui- 
iate, et dicerent jam sibi homines: peccemus, securi 
faciamus, quod volumus,pur gat nos Chris tus,—tollit 
tibi mala securitatem et inserit utilcm timorem. 
Male vis esse securus , solicitus esto; fidclis enim est 
et justus, ut dimittat nobis delicta nostra, si semper 
tibi displiceas et muteris, donee perficiaris. Ideo 
quod sequitur 7 filioli.—Sed forte surrepit de vita 
kvmana peccatum. Quid ergo fiet 7 Jam desperado 
eritt Audi. Si quis, inquit, pcccaveril, etc.” So Bede, 
Galvin, Calov, Diisterdieck. [Alford thinks that 
there is more in the connection than this: “It is 
not corrective only of a possible mistake, but it 
is progressive—a further step taken in the direc¬ 
tion of unfolding the great theme of this part of 
the Epistle, enounced in ch. i. 5. The first step 
for those walking in the light of God was, that 
they should confess their sins: the next and con¬ 
sequent one, that they should forsake them, and 
agreeably to their new nature, keep His com¬ 
mandments. This verse introduces that further 
unfolding of our subject, which is continued, and 
especially pressed as regards the oue great com¬ 
mandment of love, in our tv. 8-11,”—M.]. The 
difficulty lies not so much in the sequence of ideas 
as in the ethical relation and agreement of the 
points under consideration, viz.: the graoe of 
God and reconciliation through Christ, the uni¬ 
versality and power of sin and man’s wrestling 
with it. On the one hand, the aid of God and 
Christ must neither make us disheartened in the 
struggle with sin, nor render us confident that 
we are snre to have it, and, on the other, the 
power of sin must not terrify us as if all were in 
vain. 

Yin. la. Call to the contest. My little 
Ohildren.—Thus “turn propter rntatem mam, 
turn propter patemam curam et affectum ” (Horne- 
jns), and because he was their spiritual father 
(GaL iv. 9), and as John called out to the lapsed 
youth (Euseb. JET. E. Ill, 23); rt pz febyetq, riicvov, 
rfo oavrov irarfpa; Lorinus (“ Diminutiva nomina 


teneri ac blandientis sunt amoris signa”). So Ch. 
ii. 12, 28; iil. 18; iv. 4; v. 21, only pov is cer¬ 
tain, but in ch. iii. 18, it is uncertain. Here, 
just in view of the danger, the most tender and 
heartfelt love is awake. 

These things write I. —The Plural ravra 
(not rovro), has respect, not to a particular point, 
but to the whole in its vital harmony. We should 
be eager for the contest with sin, because God is 
light; because walking in the light is the preser¬ 
vative of our fellowship with God, and the means 
of deriving the benefits of the blood of Christ; 
because we must not deny having sin, and because 
God will gladly rid us of it. 

That ye sin not.—This is the design of his 
writing. Sinning applies to particular sins, not 
to small faults and inadvertencies only which 
would properly be no sins; they might gradually 
fall even into mortal sin (ch. v. 16). It is neither 
= peccatis manere (Socinus, Episcopius), still less 
= to continue unbaptized (Loftier). 

Ver. 16. The aid. And if any man sin 
[better: and if any one sin.—M.].—Not an an¬ 
tithesis ( Vulg. 61), but simple copulation (/cal); 
since even in zeal against sin there ever recurs the 
indubitable case of sinning (kdv ns of. the note 
on ch. i. 6). [£av simply admits the possibility of 
sinning.—M.l. Both fighting against sin and 
sinning, go always together. The reference is 
general, and hence the apostle continues in the 
Plural. But the apostle does not affirm an in¬ 
ward necessity, that it must be so, as Calvin sup¬ 
poses: nam fieri non potest, quin peccemus ; it may 
be so in fact, but the conditional particle must 
not be turned into a causal. Socinus also disfig¬ 
ures the thought; “si quispeccat, i. e., post Chris¬ 
tum agnitum, et prof essionem nominis tpsius adhuc in 
peccatis manet, necdum resipuit.” The note of 
time and the intensification of the thought, are 
purely arbitrary; “for, on the one hand, a true 
Chridtian may sin, but he oannot remain in 
sins, and on the other, to one remaining in 
sins Christ is not the irap&idjrros” (Huther). 
“If any one sin—not with the wilfulness of sin, 
but in spite of the will of his mind, which says 
no when sin is present” (Besser). 

We have an advocate with the Father.— 
On nap6xhrro$ see Lange on John xiv. 16,Vol. IV. 
p. 311 sq. [German edition.—M.]. The word ha* 
here undoubtedly a Passive sense, vis.: advocatus , 
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orator, causm patronus (Luther, Vormund ), inter¬ 
cessor. Its application to Christ, although its 
application in the Gospel, is limited to the Holy 
Spirit (Jno. xir. 16, 26; xv. 26; xvL 7), is an¬ 
ticipated in the first of these passages by thp 
words IMng 7r apdiArrrog; Christ is also Paraclete, 
the Holy Ghost only another Paraclete; this is 
clear from the context. [“ Christ is the real irapd- 
K?j/rog, the Holy Ghost His substitute” Huther.— 
M. ]. Here Christ is irapdKXqrog npbg rdv irarkpa (cf. 
pn ch. i. 2), there the Holy Ghost is peff ifiov eig 
rdv aiuva. The Holy Ghost carries on the work of 
Christ in His followers, the world with its threat- 
enings notwithstanding, but Christ pleads the 
eause of His followers before God the Father, in¬ 
terceding for them with Him, even as Heb. iv. 
14-16; yii. 26-28; 8, lsqq.; Col. ix. 24, relate 
to a transaction between the Father and the Son. 
The imepevTvyxAvtiv of the Holy Ghost, Rom. yiii. 
26, is a different matter, and does not affect the 
difference marked by John. The apostle says 
Father, not Ood, because the new relation into 
which those who are reconciled through Christ 
hare been translated, is assumed as already ex¬ 
isting; hence not only because the Son intercedes 
with Him, but because He intercedes for be¬ 
lievers who, through Him, have become rktcva rov 
&eov (ch. iii. 1, 2). The activity of the Paraclete 
is evrvyx&veiv xmlp fjpvv (Rom. viii. 84; Heb. vii. 
25).—'E*o//ev indicates two things. 1. The Plu¬ 
ral, as in ch. 1,6 sqq., denotes the general cha¬ 
racter of the intercession and the universal want 
of Christians of such an intercessor. Augus¬ 
tine’s note is capital: “Non dixit: habetis, nec: me 
habetis dixit , sed et Christum posuit, non se, et ha- 
bemus dixit , non habetis. Maluit se ponere in nu- 
mero peceatorum, ut haberet advocatum Christum, 
quam ponere se pro Christo, advocatum et inveniri 
inter damnandos superbos.” [The same Father 
says in the same connection after the words 
cited at the head of this section under Con¬ 
nection: “ Illeest ergo advocatus: da operam tu 
ne pecces: si de infirmitate vitse subrepserit pecca- 
tum, continuo vide, continuo displiceat , continuo 
damna; et cum damnaveris, securus ad Judicem ve- 
nies. Ibi habes Advocatum: noli timere ne perdas 
causam confessionis turn. Si enim aliquando in hoc 
vita committet se homo disertm linguse et non peril : 
committis ie verbo et periturus est?" —M.]. 2. The 
Present indicates that the intercession is con¬ 
tinued and permanent in its operation. 

Jesus Christ the Righteous. — AUawg^ is 
evidently put in antithesis to the still sinning 
children of God, and is not=<Syu>?, innocens et 
sanctus (a Lapide), but His sinlessness and holi¬ 
ness as manifested i h His life, “ righteous, un¬ 
blemished and sinless” (Luther). While the 
sense of bonus, lends suggested by Grotius is too 
weak here, as also in ch. i. 9, that given by 
Ebrard=dMca<&v, says too much, and is incorrect, 
because it is not the province of the intercessor 
to dueaiovv, and that of Bede, who says, “Justus 
advocatus, injustas causae non suscipit is equally 
inadmissible, because dbcatog is not the adjective 
belonging to irapdKhjrov. Nor can it be taken in 
the sense of “fidelis et veraz" (Socinus), like iriorog 
ch. i. 9. It corresponds exactly with the de¬ 
scription of the interceding High-priest, Heb. vii. 
26; cf. 1 Pet. iii. 18. Moreover here, where we 
have neither ^/xoTdv alone, nor vlov avrov , but 


Xpurrbv, preceded by 'L/coi/v, with emphatic force, 
the reference is not to the Myog &aapuog, but te 
the X6yog bxrapKog, who has shed His blood (eh. i. 
7). For both in Heb. vii. 25 sqq.; iv. 14sqq., 
and Rom. viii. 84, the intercession of Christ is 
connected with His suffering on the Cross, ti 
part of His high-prieetly work and office. If 
Grotius supplies, and on the strength of ch. v. 
16; Gal. vi. 1; 2 Cor. ii. 6, puts after k&v rtg 
ap&pri) “ Et se ecclesim regendse sanandseque tradi - 
derit" remarking, “nondicit: habet ilie advocatum, 
sed ecclesia habet , quse pro lapso precatur," and 
“preces ecclesim Christus more advocati dec patri 
eommendat," (Jno. xvi. 2V,)itisnotaJSpirituSancto, 
sed a Orotiana audacia , as Calov expresses himself. 
The Plural Ixopev does not involve the idea of the 
Church, but designates rather every individual, 
even the most advanced Christian, for every one 
is the object of our holy Saviour's intercession. 
And this very thing is the comfortable help 
vouchsafed to those who fight against sin.—All 
this shows that Christ, who died for us and is 
now at the right hand of the Father, is our Ad¬ 
vocate pleading the cause of every Christian with 
the Father, provided that, clearly and profound¬ 
ly conscious of his guilt, he appear before God 
as a penitent, and fight manftilly against the sin 
in his heart Christ, as the Sinless and Right¬ 
eous One, lays before the Father the supplication 
of the penitent sinner, supported by His inter¬ 
cession, and as He has died for him on the cross, 
as He has wooed and drawn him to Himself to 
walk in light, so He desires to preserve him 
therein, and to aid him towards the attainment 
of sanctification, in the continued activity of an 
advocate in glory, even as He did intercede for 
His followers in the days of His humiliation 
(Jno. xvii. 9; Luke xxii. 82; xxiii. 84). 

Vxe. 2. The assurance. And He is the Pro¬ 
pitiation for our ains.—Kai is here the simple 
copula, which adds a further particular, and, 
therefore, neither=?ura ( a Lapide), nor=fMsi 
(Beza). This particular relates to the Person of 
the Intercessor (sal avrog=et ipse, idemque) and is 
of perpetual validity and operation (ecri), like 
and parallel to the preceding ixopev wap&&ks$rm. 
The word IXaopdg occurs only here and in ch. iv. 

10, and there also connected with mpi Apaprti* 
fjfujv. The verb IXdoiceoOat is also found in a 
Passive sehse, Luke xviii. 18: IMurdirri pot rp 
Afiaprohip, where the reflexive sense is not wholly 
quiescent; be (become thou) mercifully die* 
posed, suffer thyself to be mercifully disposed, it 
is consequently tteuv yevioOat, propitium fieri. Or 
with the obliteration of the reflexive force peculiar 
to the Middle, it has an Active sense, e. g., Heb. 

11. 17: lldoKeodat rdg dpapriag rob Xaov , to atone, 
expiate for the sins of the people, expiate. In 
classical Greek IXdaKtoBat denotes only propitium 
facers aliquem, indicating the attempt of the pa¬ 
gan sacrifices to reconcile Cod. In Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, and especially in the New Testament, God 
is not reconciled by us, but reconciles, as we learn 
from the instructive passage, 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, cl 
Col. i. 20; Eph. ii. 16. Man is KaraXAayetg, God 
only KaraXkb^ag, a. rroKardXXA^ag iavrip. el g avrbv. 
In Clement Rom. we find already kStXAotuodat rdv 
$c6v, but it does not occur in a canonical writing.. 
The Socinians have not overlooked this. Schlieht 
ing says: “Non est ergo cur quispiam ex hat 
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fiacandi voce concludat , deum a Christo nobis fuisse 
placatum ” (see Delitzsch, Note on Heb., p. 97). 
The some view is very distinctly contained in 
our parallel passage, ch. iv. 10: avrb$ Tjydirrpsev 
dg koL airioretXev rbv vl6v avrov iTuaopbv irepi 
ipaqn£n> i )p£n>, God the Father has constituted the 
propitiation by sending therefor His Son. He 
Himself is the propitiation, which comprises 
the High-priest and the sacrifice. For according 
to Kiihner 1, f. 878, p. 418, ITuaapbq denotes “the 
intransitive relation of the stem verb.” It is, 
therefore, neither=iX«rr^p (Grotius, al.), for He 
is also the propitiatory sacnfioe, nor =iXaar^piov 

S &ngel, Liicke, de Wette al.j, «for He is the 
ent accomplishing the propitiation (or expia¬ 
tion). As He is the Light of the world, the 
Troth, the Life, the Way in Himself, and not 
only has, shows or brings it, so He is Himself 
the Propitiation; it is “ really existing in His 
Person” (DUsterdieck); He is “not the Recon¬ 
ciler or Propitiator through something external 
to Him, but through Himself” (Liicke). Thus 
He is called our dytaop6$, 1 Cor. i. 80; cf. 2 Cor. 
v. 21.—Nor is He 'Ouaapbs Qcov, but irepi ruv 
dpapriuv rjpuv. The sins are the points with 
which the propitiation is concerned, to which it 
has reference (irepi) ; neither substitution is 
mentioned here, nor the manner and means how 
this propitiation is accomplished and brought 
about. John evidently designates church-mem¬ 
bers by i )puv (fidelium. as Bengel explains the 
word); he writes to Christians, not to Jews. 
The sequel also simply contrasts Christians and 
non-Christians. Bengel justly observes with re¬ 
ference to oh. v. 19: “ quam late patet peccatum, 
tom late propitiation On that account the apostle 
adds: 

Yet not for oars only, bat also for the 
whole world.—Here is simply oratio variata. 
He might have said: (Md kqX nepl tCjv bXov rov 
Koopov, joining what precedes with dpaprujv, or 
connecting before with Xhsopd c, ov irepi fjpvv 6k 
pdvov, which would answer to the conclusion as 
it stands. See Winer p. 599; [also Appar. Crit. 
v. 2, 2.—M.T. A similar variation is found 
Heb. ix. 7. The point is, therefore, not brevilo- 
qaence (Ebrard), nor the supplying of rov (Gro- 
tins, de Wette, DUsterdieck). Nor was it be¬ 
cause of the evil inhering in the nbopoq, since it 
is equally applicable to Christians (contrary to 
Huther). The Apostle’s design was manifestly 
to show the universality of the propitiation, in 
the most emphatic manner, and without any 
exception. This renders any and every limita¬ 
tion inadmissible. We must not except with 
Galvin the reprobos , because of predestination; 
it is rather the double decretum absolutism 
which is here excluded. Neither is it admissi¬ 
ble to take tedopoq as ecclesia electorum per totum 
mmsdum disperses (as Bede does), nor to explain 
it of the heathen only (Oecumenius, Cyrillus, 
Hornejus, Semler, Rickli). In like manner we 
must not think only of the apostle’s age, but 
rather of the totality of unbelieving mankind in 
general (Spener, Paulus, de Wette, Liicke, San¬ 
der, Neander, DUsterdieck, Huther). As in ch. 
i. 7, the work of Christ extends to all the sms 
pf His people, so it extends here to the sin of the 
whole world, without distinguishing between 
contemporaneous and successive generations 


(Baumgarten-Crusius), or finding here any re¬ 
ference to the difference between sufficientia and 
tfficacia. This renders it also perfectly clear that 
while Christ is the Paraclete of believing peni¬ 
tent Christians only, His propitiation has respect 
to, and is sufficient for all men in generaL The 
idea of irapdKXrjrn^ is, therefore, not wider than 
and including ftaopbc, as Bede supposes [“rnfoo- 
catum habemus apud patrem qui interpellat pro nobis 
et propitium cum ac placatum peccatis nostris red - 
dit.” —M.]; or, vice versa , iXaopbc is not the 
wider idea including irapdidstroc (de Wette, Rick¬ 
li, Frommann); the two ideas are rather coordi¬ 
nate, yet so that irapdKXryro f pre-supposes IXaopbg; 

Christ has made a propitiation sufficient for all 
men. He is Himself the propitiation, and would 
fain appear before the Father as the Paraclete of 
all men. There are two different parts of the 
Redeemer’s work, each having its real mode of 
action and effect, but of course in an ethical life- 
sphere. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The frontiers of Christianity . 

Systems which, like Pelagianism, do not acknow¬ 
ledge the necessity (edv riq ipdprjj or like Mani- 
chaeism with its fundamental dualism, deny the 
possibility (iva pr) dpdprryre) of redemption, if the t 
question bears on the objects of redemption, and 
systems which, like Ebionism, deny the Divinity 
(dinaiov), or in the opposite case, like Docetism, 
the humanity ('Iqaovv) of the Redeemer, if the 
question bears on tne subject of redemption; 

Buch systems are wholly foreign to Christianity. 

2. Of Christ. 

a. Sinlessness and holiness is the fundamental 
trait of His Being. He requires neither an ex¬ 
piation nor the help of an advocate, but He 
makes the one and accords the other. 

b. His work on earth is indicated by His being 
iXacpbq irepi rov dpapriuv JjpCxv—sad bXov rov ttdopav . 

This implies, 

а. As He is dtsatoq, and according to 1 Cor. i. 

80: ootpia—diKaioavvrj re nai dyiaopbq teal diroXbrpo- 
aiq, so He is Himself, so there is existing in 
Him, also ttaopdc; and beside Him and without 
Him there is no propitiation for our sins. 

/?. As He only is ducatoc, and all men ddutos, 
so it is He only who has made and does make a 
propitiation for all men; this affirms the univer¬ 
sality of the only Duaopb$. 

y. The atonement extant relates to the sins 
which violate the majesty of God, disturb the 
holiness of the order of His Kingdom, and are 
the products of an enmity to the Glorious One, so 
that they, arouse the reaction of the bpyi, ); and 
therefore, as distinguished from xaro3Aay£, re¬ 
conciliation which bears on sinners and oreates a 
disposition, reconciliatio , iXaopdf is to be taken 
in the sense of atonement, propitiation [or expia¬ 
tion] expiatio , and as regulating a disturbed rela¬ 
tionship. Expiation renders quiescent the bpyi) 
rov deov, whereas reconciliation allays the enmity 
of man in his dpapria, cf. Nitzsoh, System } 185. 

б. The effect of the IXaopbq is that he, whose 
sins are expiated, ceases to belong to the nbopo$, 
but not irresistibly, nor by a physical process, 
but only as a real beginning and supporting 
foundation, on which we must take our stand, and 
progress, in order that the saraXhayfi may ensue» 
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and that we may become partakers thereof; in 
our ethical demeanor we must do our part when* 
ever occasion and aid are afforded us, otherwise 
we shall lose the ground of salvation, the begin¬ 
ning of blessedness, and the receptivity for the 
same. But our passage is silent as to the man¬ 
ner how it is done; even the alpa (ch. i. 7) is 
tacitly pre-supposed. Nor may an inference re¬ 
specting substitution be drawn from this passage, 
as Nitzsch ( System , p. 284) has done. 

rj. Christ is and remains the lAaopdq —both for 
all sins and the sins of ally and for all ages and 
generations; His atonement is permanent in its 
operativeness. Not only in a general way, but the 
individual, every individual, is the object of ex¬ 
piation and reconciliation. This passage teaches 
the predestination of the salvation of all men. 

c. His work in heaven is indicated by izapaKfaj- 
roq npbq top narlpa; which imports, 

a. That it concerns a work after His entrance 
into His original glory, consequently that which 
the glorified Redeemer does for us in heaven; He 
is not only a historical person and power, whose 
influence is felt for centuries, like Luther and his 
reformation, and the Greeks with their civiliza¬ 
tion, but He is an ever living person above, and at 
the same time in the world’s history. 

/?. Jesus, the Christ, is consequently the Para¬ 
clete, not only as to His Divine, or as to His hu¬ 
man nature, but in His Divine-human person in 
its glory with the Father. 

y. This work concerns our need of help remain¬ 
ing after our expiation and reconciliation effected 
by Him on earth, which need of help consists in 
our repeated sinning anew, and the consequent 
peril threatening anew our filial relation to God 
the Father effected by him; He desires “to can¬ 
cel again the effects of our sins on our relation 
to God,” (Hofmann, Schri/tbeweis 11,1, p. 645), on 
the object of this work, are “believers still sin¬ 
ning in their walk in the light” (Huther), and 
that without any exception. 

d. This work of the exalted Redeemer is an 
intercession for Christians belonging to Him in 
faith; it is a real work of the Lord, since He not 
only silently waits for the effects of His reconci¬ 
liation, but is actively engaged in pressing His 
merit with the Father, and that, as a vocalis et 
oralis inter cessio. Our passage excludes all the 
intercessions of Romanism, those of the Virgin 
Mary, and of all the saints, who, as well as 
St. John, stand in need of intercession. See 
Conf. Aug . XXI., Apol. XXI. 10, sqq. For the 
saints are not deprecatores, still less prcpitiatores, 
ut orent t non tamen invocandi. It also dismisses 
the “grossly sensuous view” combated by Cal¬ 
vin when he says: “ntmis crasse errare.eos, qui 
patris genibus Christum advolvunt , ut pro nobis oret;” 
the mtercessio is not humilis . But it is equally 
false to regard it as only symbolical, as nuda m- 
terpretiva (per ostensa merita ), as Bede does, or 
only as the continuing effect of the work of re¬ 
demption consummated by Christ in His death 
(Baumgarten-Crusius). Unfounded is the view 
of Kostlin (Lehrbegrijf, pp. 81, 192), who under¬ 
stands napaKhjToq to denote the eternal High- 
priest, who does not pray, but, as the Father for 
His sake loves also those who believe in Him, 
directly excludes intercession, because Jno. xvi. 
26 expressly deprecates ipurgv irpbq rdv iraripa 


wepl vjiuv. The intercession of the Paraclete, 
which contemplates the perfection of believers 
and their preservation in the Sonship, most be 
well distinguished from the asking intercostal! 
of the High-priest, which contemplates the ac¬ 
ceptance of the Sonship, cf., Lange on John xvi 
26, Vol. 4, p. 343, n. 16. (German edition, M 1 

8. Of Christians. 

а. Sinfulness continues even in the most ad¬ 
vanced Christians, and manifests itself in the 
constant recurrence of particular sins. 

б. The warfare against sin, however* is earnestly 
insisted upon. John does not say whether it is 
possible to a believer not to sin; nor does he say 
that he must sin (Calvin: “nam fieri non potest, 
quin peccemus”), but demands that Christians 
should strive not to commit sin. The Apostle’s 
love of the Church (rcKvia pov) constrains him to 
charge them not to sin, because those who sin not, 
keep themselves, (rripel iavrbv , ch. f>, 18) preserve 
their sonship with God and their regeneration 
(ch. iii, 6. 9). He views sin as man's ruin and 
ungodliness. 

c. The Christian requires no other human me¬ 
diator, or priest; he has become spiritual him¬ 
self, and no longer secular, himself a priest and 
not a layman. These antitheses vanish to those 
who live in faith in Christ the Redeemer, do 
every thing through Him and for His sake, and 
refer every thing to Him. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Sin should not be denied, but fought and con¬ 
quered. Seek with Jesus the Sinless One for 
true humility in the knowledge of thy sin, and 
thou wilt find with Him the right courage to 
overcome thy sin. As thy perception of sin 
grows more keen, thy sensibility even of the most 
secret and most trifling sin more acute and deli¬ 
cate, thy sorrow for sin more profound, thy 
struggle with it more desperate, so thy perception 
of the Saviour’s life and work will also grow 
more keen, thy hearing of God’s still small Toice 
more acute, thy joy over the cleansing power of 
His word and work more profound, the Lord’s 
victory over thee and thy triumph with Him 
more certain. Although a man sanctify himself 
he still sins. It is Jesus Christ, the Righteous, 
in His glory, who prays for the fallen, for an un¬ 
righteous world, that cannot forgive and forget 
any thing that judges and condemns. The 
demand not to sin is not devoid of consolation, if 
we do sin; but he only that strives to satisfy the 
demand will be satisfied with the consolation. 
Never forget that Christ has expiated sin, and 
that He had to expiate it, and thou wilt take a se¬ 
rious view of sin. 

Augustiks : —“ Ibi habes advocatum, noli timers, 
ns perdas causam confessionis two. Si enim air 
quando in hoc vita commitlit se homo duertse lingua 
et non peril, commUtis te verbo et periUtrus est” 

Luther :—The righteousness of Jesus Christ 
is on our side; for the righteousness of God is 
ours in Jesus Christ.—It is a certain fact, that 
thou art a part of the world: lest perchance thy 
heart might deceive thee and say: “The Loid 
died for Peter and Paul — not for me! u 

Starks: —Teachers, should deal with their 
hearers as a father deals with his children; but 
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then the hearers should so demean themselves 
that such a course is possible.—Whoso serves the 
Church of Christ with his writings, should exa¬ 
mine himself as to the motive which prompts him; 
if he does unite with the motive of ambition or 
covetousness, it is sin to him; but if his motive 
is really and truly the glory of God, and he de¬ 
sires to make his gifts useful to men, it is well¬ 
pleasing to God.—Blessed consolation! Christ is 
our advocate and spokesman, who has taken our 
cause in hand! Rejoice, ye tempted ones! there 
is no danger. Our Saviour elaims His right.— 

Heubner: —The Christian promises of grace 
are holy and not designed to abet idleness; they 
are not given to careless and hardened sinners, 
but to sorrow-stricken, contrite and penitent 
sinners.—Here is expressly taught Christ’s inter¬ 
cession for His people. It is of infinite value 
before God, because it is the intercession of the 
Righteous, of the perfectly Holy One, who may 
dare to intercede with God. 

[Cranmsr, Abp.: —“Christ was such an High 
Bishop, that He, once offering Himself, was suf¬ 
ficient by one effusion of His blood to abolish sin 
unto the world’s end. He was so perfect a Priest, 
that by one oblation He purged an infinite heap of 
sins, leaving an easy and ready remedy for all sin¬ 
ners, that His one sacrifice should suffice unto all 
men that would not show themselves unworthy, 
and He took unto Himself not only their sins, that 
many years before were dead and put their trust 
in Him, but also the sins of those, that until His 
coming again, should truly believe His gospel. 
So that now we may look for none other Priest 
or sacrifice to take away our sins, but only Him 
and His sacrifice. And as He dying once was 
offered for all, so, as much as pertained to Him, 
He took all men’s sins unto Himself.”—M.]. 

[Church Homllies :—“All men are God’s crea¬ 
tion and image, and are redeemed by Christ.”—M. ] 

[Beveridge :—“ If any man’s sins be not par¬ 
doned—it is not for want of sufficiency in Christ’s 
sufferings, but by reason of his own obstinacy or 
negligence in not performing the conditions re¬ 
quired for applying the sufferings of the human 
nature in Christ unto his own particular person. 
For seeing that that death, which was threatened 
to all mankind in the first Adam, was undergone 
by the whole nature of man in the second; hence 
all particular persons comprehended under that 
general nature, are capable of receiving the be¬ 
nefit of those sufferings, if they will but apply 
them rightly to themselves.”—M.]. 

[Barrow: —“ The whole world is here men¬ 
tioned in contradistinction from all Christians to 
whom St. John speaketh in this place: that the 
whole world of which he says below, that it * lieth 
in wickedness.’ Ch. 5, 19. In this and in vari¬ 


ous other places, where Jesus is called the Saviour 
of the world, that the world, according to its or¬ 
dinary acceptation, and as every man would take 
it at first hearing, doth signify the whole commu¬ 
nity of mankind, comprehending men of all sorts 
and qualities, good and bad, believers and infi¬ 
dels; not, in a new unusual sense, any special 
restrained world of some persons, particularly 
regarded or qualified, will, I suppose, easily ap¬ 
pear to him, who shall, without prejudice or 
partiality, attend to the common use thereof in 
Scripture, especially in St. John, who most fre¬ 
quently applieth it as to this, so to other cases or 
matters.”—M.]. 

[Nbandkr: —“What now is the practical sig¬ 
nificance of this truth, that Christ, the Holy, is 
our ever-abiding Advocate with the Father ? To 
this perpetual mediation through the living 
Christ, to. His ever-abiding priesthood for those 
who are reconciled to God through Him, corres¬ 
ponds the ever-remaining need of mediation in 
believers, thqir constant dependence upon the 
priesthood of Christ, in union with whom they 
are a generation consecrated to God. Under 
every feeling of sin and infirmity, in all their 
temptations and conflicts, they may securely trust 
in their indissoluble union with this Divine hu¬ 
man Personage, who Himself has felt all their 
necessities, and is near to them in the intimate 
sympathy of perfect love. Moreover, their whole 
inward and outward Christian life, flowing as it 
does from this sense of continual need of redemp¬ 
tion, will take its character from this ever-con¬ 
tinuing mediation of Christ, and their own con¬ 
scious connection therewith.”—M.]. 

[Vbr. 1. Buntan, John: The work of Jesus 
Christ as an Advocate, clearly explained and 
largely improved, for the benefit of all believers. 
Many editions. 

Charnock, Stephbn : The Intercession of 
Christ. Works, 8, p. 1. 

Fuller, A.: Christianity the Antidote to pre¬ 
sumption and despair. Sermons, 826. 

Hook, W. F.: Jesus Christ the Righteous. Ser¬ 
mons, 307. 

Vv. 1. 2. Crisp, T.: Sermons, 2, pp. 251-386. 

Revelation of grace no encouragement to sin. 

The faithful Friend at the bar of justice. 

Christ’s advocateship for all the elect. 

Christ’s righteousness only dischargeth the 
sinner. 

The act of believing is not our righteousness. 

Faith the fruit of union. 

Christ alone our Mercy-seat. 

Beveridge, Bp.: The satisfaction of Christ 
explained. Works, 4. 162. 

Seaburt, Bp.: The atonement of Christ. Disc. 
2. 118. M.]. 


6. Mark of the walk m the light . Obedience to the commandment* of Qod, eepeciaUy brotherly loti. 

Chapter IL 8—11. 

3 And hereby we 1 do know that we know 1 him, if we keep 1 his commandments. 

4 fie that saith, 4 I know 6 him, and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar, and the 
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5 

6 
7 


8 

9 

10 

11 . 


truth is not in him. But whoso keepeth his word, in him verily is the love of God 
perfected*: hereby know we that we are in him. He that saith he ahideth ia him 
ought himself also so 7 to walk, even as he walked. Brethren, 8 I write no new com¬ 
mandment unto you, but an old commandment which ye had from the beginning 
The old commandment is the word which ye have heard from the beginning.* 
Again, a new commandment I write unto you, which thing is true in him and in 
you j 10 because the darkness is past, 14 and the true light now shineth. He that saith 
he is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in 1 * darkness even until now. He that 
loveth his brother abideth in the light, and there is none occasion of stumbling in 
him. 18 But he that hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, and 
knoweth not whither he goeth, because that 14 darkness hath blinded his eyes. 


Ver«e S. German: “And bereby we know;” the emphatic do know in E. V. suggests an idea foreign from the text 
—M ]. 

[* German: “That we have known him.” Lillie: « Eare attained to this knowledge.” Where knowledge ia 
spoken of merely as present, yyu><r*m. or o Z S a is used, not iyvmra. Seo John's epistlee passim.— E.V. 
yv. 13,14; ch. ill. 6; ir. 16; 2 John i., and generally elsewhere.”—M.J. 

• Cod. Sin. has ^v\a(otp.ev tor r^pitp.ev; which is, however, given as well. The fatore by no means suite 
the Apostle’s thought. 

Verse 4. 4 A. B. Cod. 8in.al. insert on before eyrmra. John usually employs the oratio indirecta with theta/ta^ia 
in w. 6. 9: ch. i. 6, or temp.Jin. with on, u in ch. i. 8,10. The oratio direota with ore ocean only 
in one other place, ch. iv. 20. It is difficult to understand why on should leave been Introduced hen 
from there. [Rather: on was possibly omitted by later transcribers, on account of the difficulty it 
presented.—M. ]. 

P German; “ I have known nim,” eyyv/ca see above on v. 3, note 2—M.J. 

German: “In such an one the love of God is truly perfected.” Lillie: ‘^Truly in this man hath the lore of 
God been perfected.”—M.l. 

Versed. 7 C. Cod. Sin. insert ovn»t before reptrareir. There Is no reason why it should be inserted, although 
it might have seemed superfluous to some. [It is wanting in A. B. Vulg.—M.] It renders the thought 
very emphatic. 

Verse T. [• German: “ Beloved ” M.l a 6 « A $ o l , Oecuni, Mill, Wetstoin, is weakly supported ;ayawaroiis manifestly 
the correct reading [A. B. C. Cod. Sin. 8yr. Vulg. Griesb. Benge), al. sustain it^-M.l. 

[* German omits the words “ from the beginning,” at the close of the verse. The corresponding ir * apxH 
_ „ . wnittedbyA.B. C. Sin. al., are cancelled by Lachm., Tischend., Buttm., Theile.—M.l. 

Verse 8. Cod. Sin., although the more difficult reading, is better authenticated than ipi* (A.) 

u a «<£ instead of 9 k o r * a lacks the weight of authority, and is clear as to its tendency or origin from ths 
contrast between the economy of the Old and New Testaments. 

[German: “ Passeth away,” rapiyerai. The Present should by all means be retained. German; alrsady, 
n » better than now. —M.j. 

Verse 9. [i* German: “ The darknees,” * ororia, both here and below in v. 11. The omlmion of the Article in I. V. 
obscures the sense.—M.]. 

Verse 10. p* German: “An offence ” or “stumbling-block is not in him.”—M.l. 

Verse U. t 14 German; “ The darkness;” “ because that darkness ’* (E. V.) Is perplexing and ambiguous, better retail 
oorr6Ct rM| dering, * 4 because the darkness,” Sri r\ ok or la. German: “ where he goeth to." 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The Connection. The call to the contest with 
tain on the ground of the Saviour’s antecedent 
propitiation and lasting intercession is connected 
with this section of the mark of the true know¬ 
ledge of and fellowship with God, as that of vital 
Christianity: see whether thou really art the 
•object of the intercession of the Sinless One with 
Him who is Light! The mala securitas and the 
.utilis timor move the Apostle to set this section 
with the given marks of a true Christian into 
•close connection with the immediately preceding 
section of the atonement for the sins of the whole 
world, and namely, as a link in the chain of 
thoughts depending onv. 5.: “That God is Light.” 
His object is to excite a salutary, moral serious¬ 
ness of purpose in his readers; their obedience 
to the commandments of God, and especially their 
praotioe of brotherly love are given to them as 
tokens by which they may determine whether 
they are really in God’s kingdom of grace. He 
warns, therefore, “against the false security of a 
show-Christianity,” and guards his churches 
“against false confidence and carnal security” 
(Neander); similar are the views of the greater 
number of commentators, from Episcopius and 
Calov down to Diisterdieck, who, however, con¬ 
fines himself to pointing out the dependence of 
this section also on the leading thought in ch. i. 
6, 6, while the former take too narrow views of 


the connection with ch. ii. 1, 2. The copula sal 
denotes the close connection and appurtenanoe of 
the sequel to the preceding section. Henoe it 
is not correct to make here the beginning of a 
new section, (Sander: “Having thus far spoken 
of the proofs of salvation, he now proceeds to 
exhort his readers to its preservation”), or to 
connect with ch. i. 6, 6 (Huther). 

Obedience to the commandments of Ood ie tkt 
general characteristic of true Christianity, (v.v. 8-6). 

Vsr. 8. And hereby we know.— John 
uses b robrtf) in order to refer to the sequel, as 
here, ch. iii. 16,19, 24; iv. 9,10,18,17; v. 2, or 
to the preceding, as in v. 6: iiL 10; the reference 
is generally plain from the oontext. In the for¬ 
mer case the Apostle is wont to indicate the mark 
whereby we know, by the addition of the preposi¬ 
tion tK (iv. 18), or by brt (ch. iii. 16,19; iv. 9,10), 
or Iva (oh. iv. 17), or iav (w.-8, 6), or bra» (ch. t. 
2), according as he wants to supply either “a 
really existing, historically given and objectively 
sure token” (Diisterdieck), on one only ideally 
existing and described as possible or conditional 
The Apostle, who lays a strong emphasis on know ¬ 
ing, understands to express in writing the different 
shades of thought with the same nicety and cor¬ 
rectness. [“John uses the formula b rwry 
yevtoKopev first as referring, the demonstrative 
pronoun back to what has gone before, as a 9- 
in our v. 5, and in ch. iii. 10. If, however, the 
demonstrative pronoun in this or a like formula, 
looks onward, and the token itself, with the cir- 
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eomstanoe of whioh it is a token, follows, be ex¬ 
presses ibis token variously and significantly, 
socording to the various shades of meaning to be 
conveyed. Sometimes the token implied in the 
demonstrative, follows in a separate sentence, as 
in ch. iv. 2; sometimes the construction is slightly 
changed, and the sentence begun with kv rovrtp is 
not regularly brought to a close, but continued 
in' a new and correlative form; e. g. ch. iii. 24, 
where kv roirry ytvtoitopev is taken up by iic rov 
irv. And this way of expression is closely paral¬ 
lel to that where bn completes the construction 
begun with kv roirnp. So ch. iii. 16, 19; iv. 9, 
10, 18. In these cases the fall objective reality 
of the token, as a fact, is set forth. It is an un¬ 
doubted fact that He has given us of His Spirit, 
that He has sent His Son: and from these facts 
our inference is secure to the other facts in 
question, that He abideth in us, etc. But in 
other passages we find instead of this bn an fra, 
ch. iv. 17, or an kav, as here, John xiii. 85, or 
fazr, ch. v. 2. This kbv, brav , mark the token 
implied in kv roirr<p as one not actually existent, 
an historical or objectively certain fact; but as 
a possible contingency, something hypothetically 
and conditionally assumed: in other words as 
ideal.” Dfisterdieok, pp. 172, sq.—M.]. He is 
concerned with the fact, 

That we have known Him.—The context 
must determine who is meant by avrbv, God the 
Father or Christ; the reason must be sought in 
the section itself, where in w. 8-6 we have first 
the repeated forms avrov , avrtp and airrdv and 
once kvlvoc, v. 6. As the latter evidently denotes 
Christ, so the former applies with equal certainty 
to God the Father. Hence it was not the imme¬ 
diately preceding Iferse in which Christ is spoken 
of; which induoed the Apostle to use airrdv and 
to understand thereby the Father, but rather the 
all-controlling thought, “God is Light,” ch. i. 6. 
—So Bede, Oeonmenius, Erasmus, Liicke, Jach- 
mann, Baumgarten-Crusius, deWette, Bruckner, 
Dusterdieck, Huther, Ebrard. It is referred to 
Christ by Augustine, Episoopius, Grotius, Luther, 
Calov, Wolf, Lange, Sander, Neander. Socinus 
and Calvin are undecided. The word yiv&oiutv, 
occurring twice in juxtaposition, bears each time 
substantially the same meaning: to know. But 
to know God is not a matter of the understanding 
only, a knowledge, a knowing, but matter of the 
whole man; it is an inward life, both matter of 
the will and of the mind; an entering into, a 
perceiving in order to be penetrated thereby, in 
order to receive it in receptivity. The object of 
this knowing becomes the substance of him that 
knows; the nature of the object of our knowing 
determines His coming near us and entering into 
relationship with us. God cannot be known 
without Himself; it is only by converse with 
Him that He allows Himself to be known (Oecume- 
nius; owtKp&hpiev avrfa Clarius “ societatem habe- 
mue cum so.”); the knowledge of God presup¬ 
poses and promotes life-fellowship with Him. 
This last particular is also intimated by the per¬ 
fect tyv&iapiev; the real fact of having known 
Him is described as finished, attended by an 
after-effect and still further development in con¬ 
tinued and ever-growing knowledge; it is parallel 
to mtwviav Ijwv pet* avrov, ch. i. 6. Col. 8. “ In¬ 
ward affinity of life, real appurtenance is the un¬ 


conditional pre-supposition both of knowing and 
loving; for only those in affinity with each other 
know and love each other” (Dfisterdieok). We, 
the Christians, renewed in Christ, created to His 
image, are those who know. Hence it is false to 

take ytv6on£iv like the Hebrew V T * in the sense * 

-T 

of to love (Carpzov, 8. G. Lange), or only as a 
theoretical understanding of Divine truth (Soci¬ 
nus, Episcopius); nor may we intermingle know¬ 
ledge and love, and regard the latter as essential 
to the former (Bede, Oecumenius, Liicke), al¬ 
though knowledge is conditioned by love (de 
Wette).—[It is not mere theoretical knowledge, 
but vital, experimental knowledge flowing from 
God, being received into the heart, and His in¬ 
fluencing our thoughts, our will and our actions. 
-M.]. 

If we keep Hie Commandments.—The 

verb rijpelv , probably connected with ripac, [more 
probably with r^pof, a watch, M.l, a sign, de¬ 
notes properly to pay attention, to observe, hvziwv 
(Eccl. xi. 4), r$v fvAaKftv (Acts xii. 6), the beloved 
aisciples (Jno. xvii. Il0sqq.), r$v kvbn/ra rov 
nvebparoq (Eph. iv. 8), iaxrr&v (1 Jno. v. 18). 
Hence to preserve [keep in safety] (observare, 
eervare) from loss, danger, injury. Fear, selfish-, 
ness, hatred or love may be the motives of such 
preserving; the object of rrjpelv enables us to 
infer the motive. Hie commandments=the com¬ 
mandments of Ood the Father; for the reference 
to Christ here is valid not so much because He 
gave commandments as because He kept them 
(cf. v. 6). To keep the commandments is not the 
same as h furl nepnrareiv (ch. i. 7), but an indis¬ 
pensable part of it, and moreover a distinct, cog¬ 
nizable part of the greater, wide and profound 
whole, and as a sign or token peculiarly fitted to 
mark a conclusion. The commandments of God 
are clear, simple, well-defined; the expression of 
His will, given as much for His glory as for our 
salvation, evidences of His holy love, of His sanc¬ 
tifying compassion, and of His salutary right¬ 
eousness; they answer to His Being, and in like 
manner to the nature of His Law, and particu¬ 
larly to the nature of His creatures. If they ori¬ 
ginate in the love of God, the motive of obedience 
to them must also be the love of God, who gave 
them, and the love of themselves as the gifts of 
His love. But the words themselves do not war¬ 
rant the opinion of Augustine and Bede, that John 
insists here upon love. He only demands the un¬ 
exceptional keeping of the commandments of 
God, and by the use of the Article and the Plural 
(rdf rvro^df), excludes any and every arbitrary 
selection. He lays down a sure and infallible 
token; and the erroneous view just stated proves 
it to be such. But he does not lay down this 
keeping as a fact by the use of bn, but as a sup¬ 
position by kbv ; with this agrees also the choice 
of the word rrjpelv instead of irouiv (which is 
likewise conditioned by the words of our Lord in 
Matth. xxviii. 20: rrjpelv irdvra baa tverttMjiJjv 
vplv). We cannot do, but only keep the command¬ 
ments of God. And even this is very limited, 
unsatisfactory, liable to frequent and manifold 
interruptions. Least of all can it be John’s 
meaning (according to ch. i. 8-10) to suppose 
Christians capable of fully keeping and prac¬ 
tising the commandments of God. But not with* 
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5 truth is not in him. But whoso keepeth his word, in him verily is the love of God 

6 perfected 6 : hereby know we that we are in him. He that saitn he abideth in him 

7 ought himself also so 7 to walk, even as he walked. Brethren, 8 1 write no new com¬ 
mandment unto you, but an old commandment which ye had from the beginning 
The old commandment is the word which ye have heard from the beginning. 6 

8 Again, a new commandment I write unto you, which thing is true in him and in 

9 you because the darkness is past, 14 and the true light now shineth. He that saith 

10 he is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in 16 darkness even until now. He that 
loveth his brother abideth in the light, and there is none occasion of stumbling in 

11 him. 16 But he that hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, and 
knoweth not whither he goeth, because that 14 darkness hath blinded his eyes. 


Verae 3. \} German: “And hereby we knowthe emphatic do know in E. V. suggests an idea foreign from the text. 
—M J. 

t 6 German: “That we have known him.” Lillie: “ Hare attained to this knowledge.” Where knowledge is 
spoken of merely as present, y r w <r «•». or o 1 i a is used, not iyvmna. See John’s epistles ocuri*.—KV. 
13* 14; ch. ill. 6; It. 16; 2 John and generally elsewhere.”—M.J. 

• Ood.8in.has $vu>n t v for riypw^ce; which Is, however, given as well. The fature by no meanssoiti 
the Apostle's thought. 

Verae 4. 4 A. B. Cod. Sin.al. insert on before f y vm k a. John nsnally employs the oratio indirecta, with the tfiyla,si 
in vv. 6. 9; ch. i. 6, or temp. Jin. with on, as in ch. i. 8, 10. The oratio directa with bn occurs only 
in one other place, ch. Iv. 20. It is difficult to understand why or* should have been introduced hers 
from there. [Rather: an was possibly omitted by later transcribers, on account of the difficulty it 
presented.—M. ]. 

P German: “ I hare known Him,” « y 9 tan a see above on v. 3, note 2—M.l 
German: * In such an one the love of God is truly perfected.” Lillie: “Truly in this man Hi*h the love ef 
God been perfected.”— M.l. 

Verse 6. * 0. Cod. Sin. insert ovrwt before vepiwareir. There is no reason why it should be inserted, although 
it might have seemed superfluous to some. [It is wanting in A. B. Vulg.—M.l It renders the thought 
very emphatic. 

Verse 7. [•German: “Beloved” M.l AfteA^ot, Occam, Mill, Wetstein, is weakly supported; a y a w if r • i is manifestly 
the oorrect readingTA. B. C. Cod. Sin. 8yr. Vulg. Griesb. Bengel, al. sustain itv—M.J. 

C 1 German omits the words “ from the beginning,” at the close of the verse. The corresponding i w* ipxt t, 
emitted by A. B. C. Sin. al., are cancelled by Lachm., Tischend., But tin., Theile.—M.l. 

Varse 8. W v m>* *,. B. C. Cod. Sin., although the more difficult reading, is better authenticated than n/iZv (A.) 

n ok id, instead of oxoris lacks the weight of authority, and is clear as to its tendency or origin from the 
contrast between the economy of the Old and New Testaments. 

[German: “ Passeth away ” * « a « y « r a i. The Present should by all means be retained. German: already, 
$ & i»» better than now. —M.J. 

Verse 9. P* German: “ The darkness,” q <r«ort«, both here and below In v. 11. The omission of the Article in B. V. 
obscures the sense.—M.]. 

Verae 10. P* German: “An offence ” or “ stumbling-block Is net In him.”—M.l. 

Verse 11. p 4 German: “The darkness;” “ because that darkness ” (B. V.) is perplexing and ambiguous, better retain 
the more correct rendering, “because the darkness,” on q okotIo.. German: “ where he goeth to.* 
—M.J. 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

The Connection. The call to the contest with 
:sin on the ground of the Saviour’s antecedent 
propitiation and lasting intercession is connected 
with this section of the mark of the true know¬ 
ledge of and fellowship with God, as that of vital 
Christianity: see whether thou really art the 
•object of the intercession of the Sinless One with 
Him who is Light! The mala eecuritae and the 
utttie timor move the Apostle to set this section 
with the given marks of a true Christian into 
•close connection with the immediately preceding 
section of the atonement for the sins of the tc hole 
world, and namely, as a link in the chain of 
thoughts depending onv. 5.: “That God is Light.” 
His object is to excite a salutary, moral serious¬ 
ness of purpose in his readers; their obedience 
to the commandments of God, and especially their 
praotioe of brotherly love are given to them as 
tokens by which they may determine whether 
they are really in God’s kingdom of grace. He 
warns, therefore, “against the false security of a 
show-Christianity,” and guards his churches 
“against false confidence and carnal security” 
(Neander); similar are the views of the greater 
number of commentators, from Episcopius and 
Calov down to Diisterdieok, who, however, con¬ 
fines himself to pointing out the dependence of 
this section also on the leading thought in ch. i. 
5, 6, while the former take too narrow views of 


the connection with oh. ii. 1, 2. The oopula m 2 
denotes the close connection and apportenanoe of 
the sequel to the preceding seotion. Hence it 
is not correct to make here the beginning of a 
new section, (Sander: “Having thus far spoken 
of the proofs of salvation, he now proceeds to 
exhort his readers to its preservation ”), or to 
connect with ch. i. 6, 6 (Huther). 

Obedience to the commandments of Ood it the 
general characteristic of true Christianity, (v.v. ft-6). 

Vbr. 8. And hereby we know.—John 
uses h roi>r<f) in order to refer to the sequel, si 
here, ch. iii. 16,19, 24; iv. 9,10,18,17; v. 2, or 
to the preceding, as in v. 6: iii. 10; the reference 
is generally plain from the context. In the for¬ 
mer case the Apostle is wont to indicate the mirk 
whereby we know, by the addition of the preposi¬ 
tion kte (iv. 18), or by brt (ch. iii. 16,19; iv. 9,10), 
or Jva (ch. iv. 17), or k&v (w.-8, 6), or brae (ch. 
2), according as he wants to supply either “a 
really existing, historically given and objectively 
sure token” (DUsterdieck), on one only ideally 
existing and described as possible or conditional 
The Apostle, who lays a strong emphasis on kmm- 
ing , understands to express in writing the different 
shades of thought with the same nicety and cor¬ 
rectness. [“John uses the formula b roirry 
ytv&OKDfjLev first as referring, the demonatratire 
pronoun back to what has gone before, as e, f. 
in our v. 6, and in ch. iii. 10. If, however, the 
demonstrative pronoun in this or a like formula, 
looks onward, and the token itself with the oir- 
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eomstanee of which it is a token, follows, he ex¬ 
presses this token variously and significantly, 
aooording to the various shades of meaning to be 
conveyed. Sometimes the token implied in the 
demonstrative, follows in a separate sentence, as 
in ch. iv. 2; sometimes the construction is slightly 
changed, and the sentence begun with kv rofay is 
not regularly brought to a close, but continued 
in’ a new and correlative form; e. g. ch. iii. 24, 
where kv robr<p ytvboKopev is taken up by k< rob 
irv. And this way of expression is closely paral¬ 
lel to that where bn completes the construction 
begun with kv robr<p. So ch. iii. 16, 19; iv. 9, 
10,18. In these cases the fall objective reality 
of the token, as a fact, is set forth. It is an un¬ 
doubted fact that He has given us of His Spirit, 
that He has sent His Son: and from these facts 
our inference is secure to the other facts in 
question, that He abideth in us, etc. But in 
other passages we find instead of this bn an Jva, 
ch. iv. 17, or an kav, as here, John xiii. 85, or 
foray, ch. v. 2. This kav , brav, mark the token 
implied in kv rofortp as one not actually existent, 
an historical or objectively certain fact; but as 
a possible contingency, something hypothetically 
and conditionally assumed: in other words as 
ideal.” Dtisterdieok, pp. 172, sq.—M.]. He is 
concerned with the fact, • 

That we have known Him.—The context 
must determine who is meant by avrbv , God the 
Father or Christ; the reason must be sought in 
the section itself, where in w. 8-6 we have first 
the repeated forms abrov, avry and airrbv and 
once kicelvoc, v. 6. As the latter evidently denotes 
Christ, so the former applies with equal certainty 
to God the Father. Hence it was not the imme¬ 
diately preceding Ibrse in which Christ is spoken 
of; which induoed the Apostle to use airrbv and 
to understand thereby the Father, but rather the 
all-controlling thought, “God is Light,” ch. i. 5. 
—So Bede, Oeoumenius, Erasmus, Liicke, Jach- 
mann, Baumgarten-Crusius, deWette, Bruckner, 
Diisterdieck, Huther, Ebrard. It is referred to 
Christ by Augustine, Episcopius, Grotius, Luther, 
Calov, Wolf, Lange, Sander, Neander. Sooinus 
and Calvin are undecided. The word yivtioicetv, 
occurring twice in juxtaposition, bears each time 
substantially the same meaning: to know. But 
to know God is not a matter of the understanding 
only, a knowledge, a knowing, but matter of the 
whole man; it is an inward life, both matter of 
the will and of the mind; an entering into, a 
perceiving in order to be penetrated thereby, in 
order to receive it in reoeptivity. The object of 
this knowing becomes the substance of him that 
knows; the nature of the object of our knowing 
determines His coming near us and entering into 
relationship with us. God cannot be known 
without Himself; it is only by converse with 
Him that He allows Himself to be known (Oecume- 
nius; owtKpddr/fuv air r<£>, Clarius “ eocietatem habe- 
vmt cum «o.”); the knowledge of God presup¬ 
poses and promotes life-fellowship with Him. 
This last particular is also intimated by the per¬ 
fect eyv&KOftcv; the real fact of having known 
Him is described as finished, attended by an 
after-effect and still further development in con¬ 
tinued and ever-growing knowledge; it is parallel 
to Kotvovlav l^«y fin* avrob, ch. i. 6. Col. 8. “ In¬ 
ward affinity of life, real appurtenance is the un¬ 


conditional pre-supposition both of knowing and 
loving; for only those in affinity with each other 
know and love each other” (Diisterdieck). We, 
the Christians, renewed in Christ, created to His 
image, are those who know. Hence it is false to 

take yivkattziv like the Hebrew )} "J * in the sense * 

of to love (Carpzov, 8. G. Lange), or only as a 
theoretical understanding of Divine truth (Soci- 
nus, Episcopius); nor may we intermingle know¬ 
ledge and love, and regard the latter as essential 
to the former (Bede, Oeoumenius, Liicke), al¬ 
though knowledge is conditioned by love (de 
Wette).—[It is not mere theoretical knowledge, 
but vital, experimental knowledge flowing from 
God, being received into the heart, and His in¬ 
fluencing our thoughts, our will and our actions. 
-M.]. 

If We keep His Commandments.—The 

verb rr/pelv , probably connected with ripac , [more 
probably with rj/poc, a watch, M.l, a sign, de¬ 
notes properly to pay attention, to oDserve, bve/iov 
(Eccl. xi. 4),, riyv fvXaKifv (Actsxii. 6), thebeloved 
disciples (Jno. xvii. ll#sqq.), rrjv kv&n/ra rob 
irvebparof (Eph. iv. 8), iavrbv (1 Jno. v. 18). 
Hence to preserve [keep in safety] ( obeervare, 
eervare) from loss, danger, injury. Fear, selfish¬ 
ness, hatred or love may be the motives of such 
preserving; the objeot of rr/pelv enables us to 
infer the motive. Hie commandments=the com¬ 
mandments of God the Father; for the reference 
to Christ here is valid not so much because He 
gave commandments as because He kept them 
(cf. v. 6). To keep the commandments is not the 
same as kv <purl irepiwarelv (ch. i. 7), but an indis¬ 
pensable part of it, and moreover a distinct, cog¬ 
nizable part of the greater, wide and profound 
whole, and as a sign or token peculiarly fitted to 
mark a conclusion. The commandments of God 
are clear, simple, well-defined; the expression of 
His will, given as much for His glory as for our 
salvation, evidences of His holy love, of His sanc¬ 
tifying compassion, and of His salutary right¬ 
eousness ; they answer to His Being, and in like 
manner to the nature of His Law, and particu¬ 
larly to the nature of His creatures. If they ori¬ 
ginate in the love of God, the motive of obedience 
to them must also be the love of God, who gave 
them, and the love of themselves as the gifts of 
His love. But the words themselves do not war¬ 
rant the opinion of Augustine and Bede, that John 
insists here upon love. He only demands the un¬ 
exceptional keeping of the commandments of 
God, and by the use of the Article and the Plural 
(rdf hvTo'Xag), excludes any and every arbitrary 
selection. He lays down a sure and infallible 
token; and the erroneous view just stated proves 
it to be such. But he does not lay down this 
keeping as a fact by the use of bn, but as a sup¬ 
position by kitv ; with this agrees also the choice 
of the word rr/pelv instead of rroielv (which is 
likewise conditioned by the words of our Lord in 
Matth. xxviii. 20: rr/pelv irdvra boa iveretM/u/v 
vpJv). We cannot do, but only keqp the command¬ 
ments of God. And even this is very limited, 
unsatisfactory, liable to frequent and manifold 
interruptions. Least of all can it be John’s 
meaning (according to ch. i. 8-10) to suppose 
Christians capable of fully keeping and prac¬ 
tising the commandments of God. But notwith 
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standing all the shortcomings of obedience to the 
commandments of God, and despite all the imper¬ 
fections and sins of Christians and their life, 
there still remains a sharp contrast between those 
who remember the commandments of God to do 
them (Ps. oiii. 18), and those who do not mind 
them at all, or only know them. However great 
may be the difference of believers among them¬ 
selves, their knowledge of God and their obedi¬ 
ence to the commandments of God will be reci¬ 
procally related, and the latter will always remain 
a sure token of the former, which cannot be a 
fact in the life of Christians without the latter. 
On that account the Apostle, as is his wont, (as 
in ch. i. 8 , 9), gives prominence to the opposite 
with a progression in the thought and by way of 
explanation. [Huther thinks it note-worthy that 
John never designates the Christian command¬ 
ments by vduoq, a term used by him only with re¬ 
ference to tne Mosaic code of laws, but mostly by 
faroXai (only occasionally Xdyoc deot>, or xP lOT ov)\ 
nor by the verb noielv (except in Rev. xxii. 14), 
but rrjpelv. Paul uses the term rrjpeiv evro/J/v only 
at 1 Tim. vi. 11 ; it occum besides in the N. T. at 
Matth. xix. 17 (cf. ch. xxviii. 20). M.]. 

Vxn. 4. He that saith I have known 
Him, and keepeth not His command¬ 
ments, is a liar. —The progression in the deve¬ 
lopment and unfolding of the thought lies in the 
Singular, which sets it forth not as indefinitely 
general, but as general and true in its applica¬ 
tion to each individual. It lies moreover in the 
negative form, so that we may and must not only 
infer the knowledge of God from the keeping of 
God’s commandments, and from other facts as 
well, but that the keeping of the Divine com¬ 
mandments, obedience, cannot and must not be 
wanting where there is a knowledge of God, 
which deserves that name. The words “he is a 
liar” moreover, are intensive and stronger than 
“he lies” (ch. i. 6 ), or “he deceives himself ” 
(ch. i. 8 ). Not a single act, but his whole nature 
and being, is thus designated; the lie reigns in 
him. There may first of all be wanting self-exa¬ 
mination in the light of divine truth, or it may be I 
self-deception and unconscious hypocrisy, but the | 
conscious lie will follow; one desires to appear 
more than one is. The further particular, 

And the truth is not In him, gives empha- 
tio prominence to the status, the emptiness of 
such a person, cf. ad. oh. i. 8 , in Ezegetical and 
Critical . 

Vbb. 5, similar to ch. i, 8 —10, in antithesis 
with v. 4, refers back to v. 8 , by 6b, but progress¬ 
ing both in the subject-olause and in the predi- 
cate-clause. 

But whoso keepeth His word ; literally: 
“but whoso keepeth of Him the word.” —T 7 / 777 , keep¬ 
eth, stands emphatically first, so avrov precedes 
rdv Xdyov, and teyoy instead of the manifold 
evroXai, in order to mark the unity. “ Pracepta 
multa, verbum unum ” observes Bengel, and a La- 
pide correctly says: “ Dicit verbum gus in singu¬ 
lar t, quia pracipue respicit legem caritatis: enim 
ceteras omnes in se comprehendit.” Hence 6 X6yoq 
is not the synonym of al hroXal (Hutherl, nor 
the oomforting message of the gospel, nor tne re¬ 
quirement of faith, but the revelation of the will 
of God as a unit, or the revelation of His com¬ 
mandments in their relation as a unit to His pur¬ 


pose of grace (Ebrard). As this sentence corres¬ 
ponds with “if we keep His oommandments” 
(v. 3), and is more definite by the pron. reL than 
is the other sentence by kav, so the eyvAxa/iev av- 
rbv is parallel with b Toirrtp 7 ) ay&mj rov tieov 
rereXeiurat. It matters not how much we distin¬ 
guish knowledge and love, and warn against their 
being confounded, they are nevertheless intrinsi¬ 
cally connected and correlatives: “Amorprstsup- 
ponit cognilionem ” [Bays Grotius, which Huther 
admits, and adds M.]: “Cognitio prmsuppmU 
amorem.” Both are true. From this it is evident 
both that we must apply avrdv , v. 3, to God the 
Father, and that 7 aydwq rov deov must denote our 
love of God (as ch. ii. 16; iii. 17; iv. 12; v. 8 .) 
The knowledge of God and the love to God most 
correspond with each other. This is the view of 
the majority of commentators, vis.: Bede, Oecu- 
menius, Luther, Beza, Lorinus, Socinus, Grotius, 
S. G. Lange, Llicke, Jachmann, Baumg&rten- 
Crusius, de Wette, BrUckner, Neander, Huther, 
DUsterdieck, and others. Others (Flacius, 8 . 
Schmid, Calov, J. Lange, Bengel, 8 anderJ, under¬ 
stand the love of God to us (as in ch. iv, 9,10), first in 
opposition to the Romish exposition of the meri¬ 
torious perfectio caritatis nostrse aut operum nos- 
trorum, and secondly on account of rereXetvrai, 
which, they say, cannot be predicated of our 
love. But neither is it “the love commanded by 
God” (Episcopius) in which we have to exercise 
ourselves, nor the relation of reciprocal love be¬ 
tween God and man, the communio t sodetas and 
conjunction mutua amicitia et conjunctio (Ebrard 
following several commentators, chiefly [Ger¬ 
man] Reformed), nor “the love of God in us, com¬ 
prising both GocTs love to us, through which, and 
our love to God, in which weglive.” (Besser.) 
The explanation of rereXslurai, is perfected, perfect* 
is difficult. We have no right to dilute tLe word 
with Beza, as if John were speaking not of sl per¬ 
fect a caritas, but of an adimpleta caritas , without all 
show and hypocrisy, so that the reference were 
only to sincere love and rtXzidvv were only mettre m 
execution [to put into execution.—M. J. Nor can it 
be right to hold with Socinus and his successors, 
the rationalists, that the reference is to a relative 
perfection adapted to the powers of man, because 
ahfiijq prohibits such an interpretation. It sig¬ 
nifies, as in ch. iv. 12,17,18, perfected, has be¬ 
come perfect. “John supposes the case that some¬ 
body really keeps the word of God, and from this 
ideal stand-point says with the fullest right that 
such a keeping of the Divine commandments evi¬ 
dences a perfected love to God in practice (cf. 
Liickel. The more the ideal keeping of the sen¬ 
tence becomes apparent to us, bo much the more 
do we perceive in it a paracletical power, an in¬ 
centive to the realization of that ideal, a holding 
up of Christian duty, ofeiXei, v. 6 .” (Dfister- 
dieck). Calvin says: “Si quis objidat, nemmem 
unquam fuisse repertum, qui deum ita perfects dili* 
geret, respondeo, sufficere, modo quisque pro gratia 
sibi data mensura ad hanc perfectionm adsptrsL 
Interim constat dqfinitio, quod perfectus dei amor sit 
legitima sermonis ejus observatio. In ea nos pro- 
gredi sicut in notitia proficere decet” But Huther 
is perfectly right in his strictures of Calvin’s 
view which approaches that of Socinus, who 
says: “Est autem perfectio ista caritatis «* Beam et 
obedientia prmceptorum qus ita i nt e lUgsnda, at non 
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omnmo requiratur , ns ei quicquam deesse possit, sed 
tantum ut ejusmodi sit, qua Deus pro sua ingcnti 
erga nos bonitate contentus esse voluit.” —M.]. 
“Where the word of God is perfectly fulfilled, 
there the love to God is perfect; perfect love 
shows itself in perfect obedience. It is certainly 
true that the Christian at no moment of his life 
has reached this perfection, but is always only 
growing in that direction. John, however, does 
not refer to that here.” The Apostle now quickly 
subjoins the concluding thought: Hereby (not 
“by the perfection of love” (Socinus), but “by 
obedience to the commandments of God,” Huther, 
Ebrard; for this thought concerning obedience as 
the token of the knowledge of God and of life- 
fellowship with Him governs this whole thought- 
complex) we know that we are in Him. 
'Rv avrf koptv is the final and summary expression 
of ryv&Kafuv avr6v, v. 8 , and of icoivovlav hxogev 
pef abrov , ch. i. 6 , of the inward life-fellowship of 
Christians with God. It is more than man's de¬ 
pendence on God in virtue of his inward relation 
to Him (as in Acts xvii. 28). As having known 
Him is not without being in Hun, obedience of 
His commandments must stand as the mark of 
the knowledge of God, while the love of God [i. 
e., our lovfc to God, M.] must supervene. What 
is said here amounts therefore to more than the 
explanation given by Grotius: li Christi ingenii 
discipuli sumus” 

Vna. 6 is the final and full conclusion of this 
section. 

He that saith he abideth in Him, ought 
himself also so to walk.— First: “ Synonyma, 
cum gradations: Illum xosse, in Illo essb in Illo 
makers, cognitio, communio, constantia ,” (Bengel); 
then ivTotoq rypelv , rdv Myov, nepinareiv naduq 
huuvoq. *Ev avr<, i, particularly by the side of iiceivoc 
(Jesus), and different from it, evidently denotes 
God the Father, and not Christ, as maintained by 
Augustine, Wolf, Neander, al., although the recol¬ 
lection of pkvciv, the favourite expression of Jesus, 
which occurs ten times in John xv. 4-11, may have 
influenced the language of the Apostle in this pas¬ 
sage ; at all events, the abiding spoken of in the 
Gospel is also connected with a reference to the 
commandments. “Being and abiding in God de¬ 
note one and the same fellowship with God. The 
latter term merely superadds the description of 
its permanence and continuance , which is not con¬ 
tained in the former.” (Frommann.) 

Ought (bfe&ei) does not designate a mark or 
sign, but only the obligation. 

So to walk even as He walked.— (i. e. 
Christ). This walking is not a mark or sign, 
which exists or might exist, or given as a touch¬ 
stone to determine the Christianity of individuals, 
but simply designates the duty and obligation of 
Christians, as the disciples of Christ. Nor is it 
consequently a moment of abiding or being in God, 
a part thereof, but a goal to be reached, and a 
problem to be solved by every Christian, with 
the obligation of which none may dispense. So 
(ovrus) to walk as Christ walked—is a require¬ 
ment, compliance with which involves constant 
learning and ceaseless labour. The reference to 
Christ by kneivoq occurs several times in 

this Epistle, ch. iii. 3, 7; iv. 17. 

As He walked points neither to particular 
traits in the life of Christ, e. g. prayer for His 


enemies (Augustine), contempt of the world and 
its pleasures, and patience in Bufferings (Bede), 
nor, as in 1 Pet. ii. 21, sqq., to His self-humilia- 
tion and suffering, nor only to His perfect obe¬ 
dience of the commandments of God, nor to His 
doing only; but it is the concrete representation 
of walking in the Light (ch. i. 7), of the Divine 
life in Christ, whose essence and kernel is love. 

So that Paul may even exhort us to imitate, copy, 
follow God (Eph. v. 1,) and to walk in love (v. 2). 
But this must not be confined to the inward dis¬ 
position, but must have an adequate expression in 
all our doings, in our whole conduct, at every step 
of our life; henoe nepinarelv. John and his mysti¬ 
cism are certainly not afflicted with sentimental¬ 
ism. The emphatic oirrog can hardly be dispensed 
with here [See Appar. Crit. v. 6, note 7.—M.]. 

Brotherly love in particular is now specified as 
a mark of true Christianity (vv. 7-11). 

Vbr. 7. Beloved, so in ch. iii. 2, 21; iv. 1, 7, 

11 ; in the last two passages'it is particularly con¬ 
nected with the commandment of brotherly love. 
Beloved of God the Father in Christ, whom they 
ought to follow in that they walk in love to the 
brethren, as He did. [Huther: “Such an ad¬ 
dress does not necessarily indicate a new para¬ 
graph, but it bursts forth also in cases when the 
matter in question is to be brought home to the 
hearts of readers or hearers; which is the case 
here.”—M.]. 

I write not a new commandment to 
yon. —The whole context, both what immediately 
precedes and what follows, requires us to regard 
thiB broXij as a commandment , even as the com¬ 
mandment of brotherly love. The consideration 
of v. 6 teaches first that bfelXei constrains us to 
hold fast to the meaning of Ivroki], commandment , 
and secondly exhorts us to walking after Christ; 
while v. 9 treats of love to the brethren. The 
latter is the definite and explicit declaration of 
what is implied in the former. It is improper to 
say that the reference here is to the different 
commandments; the oommandment, to walk after 
Christ, and the commandment, to love the breth¬ 
ren; the two commandments are not alongside 
one another, but inside one another, and so that 
the latter is included in the former, not vice versa, 
that consequently the former is more general and 
less definite than the latter, whereas the latter is 
particular and clearly defined [t. e. Walking after 
Christ is the general, loving the brethren the 
particular.—M.]. A separation is impossible 

here; nor must w. 7-11 be subdivided as if 
vv. 7, 8 treated of something different from w. 
9-11. That which is stated in such explicit and 
definite terms in the second half, with reference 
to the first half of the whole section, must be 
already contained and intimated in the first half. * 
The argument proceeds from the formal, as given 
in the walk of Christ, to the material which is 
contained therein. The connection is supported 
by the Apostle’s mode of treatment. For in ch. 
iii. 11, 23; iv. 7, 21, he uniformly passes from 
general precepts to the commandment of love. 
Jno. xv. 13, 17, and particularly ch. xiii. 84, pre- * 
sent an analogy, and supply the basis for this 
part of the Epistle. 2 Jno. 4-6 is the perfeot 
parallel passage which specifies walking in truth, 
walking after His commandments, walking in the 
new comandments, which we had from the be- 
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ginning, and which they had heard. The cor> 
responding points here are walking in the light, 
walking as He walked, after the commandments 
of God, in love of the brethren. But the reference 
cannot by any means be to walking after Christ 
per se in v. 6, because just there the bro/Jj is 
described as 6 Adyof m> i)novaare . The command¬ 
ment given is therefore, not Christ’s walk which 
is seen, but His Word, which is heard; the com¬ 
mandment was not only given in acts, but spoken 
in the word. Of course we must not understand 
6 X6yog as designating the Gospel which is 
preached, and make it the broXfj. Lastly, the 
general grammatical usage forces us to take 
broTJj [in its usual sense—M.] as commandment, 
and not in the sense of doctrine or truth, as 
Flac)us, Calov, J. Lange, Rickli, Ebrard under¬ 
stand it. We ought therefore to agree with Au¬ 
gustine, Bede, Oocumenius, Theophylact, Luther, 
Calvin, Baumgarten-Crusius, de Wette, Neander, 
Sander, Huther and Diisterdieck, who understand 
the commandment of brotherly love, and not with 
expositors like Beta, Socinus, Episcopius, Liicke, 
Frommann and others, who hold that the com¬ 
mandment applies only to walking after Christ. 
[It is doubtful whether Braune’s view of the re¬ 
lation between walking after Christ and loving the 
brethren is correct. 'It strikes me that the case is 
stated with greater lucidity and correctness by 
Huther, who says with reference to the two views 
of the commentators: “These two views seem to 
be opposed to each other, but they are opposed 
only when it is assumed that John's design was 
to specify a particular commandment in contra¬ 
distinction from other commandments. But that 
assumption is erroneous: the commandment to 
keep the commandments (or the word) of God 
after the pattern of Christ, or to walk in the 
Light, is none other than that of loving one’s 
brother. From ch. i. 6, onwards John does not 
refer to different commandments, but to a general 
oommandment of the Christian life, which flows 
from the truth that God is Light. The reference 
is to this commandment when John, in order to 
bring the matter right home to the hearts of his 
readers, says: obtc hrroTJjv Kaivtyv ypafu vylv, so 
that ivrbXJj does not refer to a commandment he 
is about to specify, but to the oommandment he 
had already specified before (however, not in v. 
6 only), and whioh he is about to define more 
clearly in the sequel as its concrete substance.” 
This view Huther pronounces in agreement with 
that of Diisterdieck: “The solution of the riddle 
is ... . that the holy commandment to walk as 
Christ did walk, is fully and essentially contained 
in the commandment of brotherly love.” “We 
encounter here the view that as the whole exem¬ 
plary life of Christ is contained in His love of 
us, so our whole walk in the Light is substan¬ 
tially nothing else than following after Christ in 
this full brotherly love.”—M.]. 

The words “not a new commandment ” are ex¬ 
plained by what follows: 

But an old commandment, which ye 
had from the beginning; this old com¬ 
mandment is the word which ye heard.— 
The commandment, therefore, is not new , but old, 
because the readers do not only now learn to 
know it by his writing, {ypufu), but because thoy 
have it already, and haa it from the beginning . It 


is also said how they did receive it; they had 
heard it, that is, it had been announced to them. 
This renders it necessary to refer <n? apxfc to 
the beginning of Christianity, and the Christian 
standing of the readers; for the beginning, ai 
far it concerns their life, cannot be anterior tc 
their time, but must coincide with their life sad 
the time when it was announced to them. So, 
also, v. 24; ch. iii. 11; 2 Jno. 6, 6. Ye can 
never mean tnajores vestri (Grotius), but desig¬ 
nates the readers themselves, the Churoh, to 
whom the Epistle is addressed. Nor is there 
room for a distinction between Jewish Christinas 
who had it already formerly, and Gentile Chris¬ 
tians who had only heard it by the preaohing ot 
the Gospel, as Wolf draws it, and for saying that 
the beginning in the case of the former denotes 
what is written in the Old Testament by Moses 
(Flacius, Clarius), and that in the case of the 
latter the beginning dates even from the crea¬ 
tion, written in their heart and conscience (the 
Greeks, fully corresponding with ^what Luthardt, 
on free-will, p. 12, sq., 22, observes as a charac¬ 
teristic of the Greek Churoh which is fond of con¬ 
necting Christianity with the sphere of the uni¬ 
versally human as contradistinguished from the 
Latin Churoh, which prefers to give prominenoe 
to the specific newness of the Christian, Baum¬ 
garten-Crusius, Credner). But we must not 
say that dif apxvc bears precisely £he same 
meaning as in ch. L 1; ii. 18, 14; iii. 8, since 
the meaning is determined by the context, which 
points here to the beginning of the Christian 
life. This is the view of most commentators, 
viz.: Calvin, Beza, Socinus, Episcopius, Lange, 
Rickli, Liicke, de Wette, Sander, Neander, Bes- 
ser, Diisterdieck, Huther and aL—The Article in 
the addition (*} ivroty iraXaid) marks once more 
the age of the oommandment which had already 
been indicated by the antithesis (otwe-xoa^v, tiM 
nakaidv). It is called straightforth 6 Myos, be 
tjKovodre, because, as all brokal run together in 
the one hrokf), as this one kvroXf) runs through 
and fills the whole kdyoc, the evangelical ayythia : 
“We should love one another as Christ has loved 
us;” wherefore 6 Xdyoc is not the chief substanoo 
of the word, but the word itself. As eljere meant 
that they had, knew and used the commandment, 
so ijKoixjaTc adds how they came to possess it: by 
the preaohing of the Apostles. The addition is, 
therefore, not a correction of ypdfu, as if John 
wanted to say: it is not I that give it to you 
now while I am writing, but you have heard it 
long ago of Christ (Baumgarten-Crusius), [for 
ynovadre has no immediate relation to 
but to sixers. —M.]. 

Vbb. 8. Again I write unto you.— IldLr 
indicates a close connection with the preceding 
verso, rendered unmistakable by the repetition 
of the same word in the same form: ypdjo, L 
—ndkiv belongs to the verb (Liicke, de Wette), 
although kvro/fyv naivifv stands before ypdfa *nd 
signifies again, once more, a second time, and 
Erasmus, with whom most oommentators agree 
here, is not wrong in saying (against Huther): 
“et contrarietatem declarat et iterationem ,” because 
ndXtv is used by Homer and Hesiod in the sens* 
of back, backward, and against , ndkiv Ipetv toys*"* 
say [i. e., say against —M.], but in Herodotus and 
Attic, and later writers generally, it bears almost 
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the exclusive signification of again, once more, 
anew; but Erasmus errs when he adds: “hie non 
repetitions ted contrarietatis ett declaration it is 
here corrective and epanorthotic (Beza, Episco- 
pius, Calov, Wolf, Liicke, al.).— Tpdfa, both here 
and in v. 7, denotes the present act of the Apos¬ 
tle. and has its ordinary, literal sense, not^=I 
prescribe (Baumgarten-Crusius), nor does the 
Accusative following yptupa admit the construction 
=1 write o/ t concerning the commandment 
[As] a new commandment, which thing 
Is true in film and in yon. —[Knapp’s para¬ 
phrase ir&fav (<5f) kvrdKrjy Katvipt yp&Qu vpiv (ro&ro) 
b kortv afoflkq is the basis of at bracketed in the 
text.—M.].—This is a further proof of the close 
connection of this verse with v. 7; John adheres 
to what he had just said, writes still on the same 
point, and it is, therefore, simply impossible to 
make v. 8 begin a new paragraph, as does Eb- 
rard. The clause 6 eonv aXr/iHc relates to the 
preceding matter, as is evident from the relative 
pronoun, and cannot be connected with the fol¬ 
lowing clause introduced by bn, as Ebrard 
thinks. The Neuter forbids our regarding it as 
a relative clause belonging to naivi) kvroTJj, as 
maintained by DCLsterdieck, who assumes a con - 
ttruclio ad tensum, and says that “the real sub¬ 
stance of kvroAf/ is declared to be true, both in 
Christ an,d in the readers,” but this would re¬ 
quire i)— tifor&yc (Liicke), and “the thing re¬ 
quired by tvroif) is nothing else but the kvroM) 
itself ” (Ebrard). We must take it rather as co- 
drdinated with hvroXrjv Kmvijv, and construe it like 
cvroAtyv Kaivffv, as the object of ypd<fxj. The above- 
mentioned paraphrase of Knapp is the most sim¬ 
ple construction, although we must not attach to 
the inserted 6c the meaning of “ tanquam ti nova 
ettet," as Knapp does, for then it could not be 
called a new commandment; yet both the Apos¬ 
tle and our Lord Himself describe it by the epi¬ 
thet new (Jno. xiii. 84); 6c, moreover, denotes 
the reality (Rom. xv. 15, and elsewhere), and is 
well adapted to being supplied, in order to point 
out the right explanation.—But we have to begin 
with the explanation of b kanv, which stands em¬ 
phatically first; the reference is consequently to 
that, which it—in Him and in you. Airr6g by 
the side of vplv denotes a person, so that kv avnp 
is not =g?er te ac timpliciter (Socinus), and the 
context requires its being explained of Christ 
and not of God (Jachmann, who is then com¬ 
pelled to understand oXrfokc in connection with 
ev avrif> t in a different sense from the same word 
in connection with h vulv; in God it has its rea¬ 
son, in you it has its evidence). There is no 
reason why the preposition should be rendered 
respectu, in respect of, or by (which something 
may be known, identified as true, do Wette); it 
simply means: m or vnth Christ and you. At 
the same time Hirfllc bears of course the sense of 
real, as in Acts xii. 9 [t. e., it denotes actual re¬ 
ality (Huther, Meyer) — M.]. The sentence, 

moreover, must not be torn to pieces after the 
manner of Erasmus, Episcopius and Grotius: 
“ quod verum ett in illo , id etiam in vobit verum ett, 
ette debet .” But brotherly love evidenced in the 
walk is true in Christ the Head and in the read¬ 
ers of the Epistle, as the members of His Body. 
No matter how great the difference of that real¬ 
ity may be, it is still there [is actually, really 


extant.—M.]. This stands as a new command¬ 
ment, and, therefore, John writes it thus. He 
considers the kvroTJ) as the main point, places it 
first, and then predicates of it that it is new , 
after having previously called it old. —He called 
it old from the stand-point of the present with re¬ 
gard to the former entrance into Christianity, 
which look place long ago; he describes as new 
that which is true in Christ and His people, and 
sees first in Him what is now also in His people, 
what Christ required of His followers as a new 
commandment (Jno. xiii. 84), and from this 
stand-point, from their entrance into Christianity 
and their fellowship with Christ, he, like the 
Lord Himself, calls this a commandment which 
is new. The Apostle consequently does not refer 
here to the permanent duration of the command¬ 
ment of brotherly love, whioh requires to be con¬ 
stantly inculcated anew (Calvin: li perpetuo vi- 
gere.” Socinus, Knapp, al.), nor to man’s new 
birth (Augustine, Bede, al.). It is new by the 
very words added by Christ Himself in Jno. xiii. 
34 : “Kodbc iTyd-rrqoa vp&c>” as He has proved it 
in fact, and as he does effect and operate it in 
His people. [Huther: “The Bense is: that 
which is already true, i. «., a reality, in Christ 
and in you, to wit: the rqpelv rdc evroXac voi> 
deov ( of. Jno. xv. 10, where Christ says of Him¬ 
self : ky6 rac evro?Ac tov irarpdc pov teHjpijko), I 
write to you as a new commandment,” and then 
he adds in a foot-note, “It is manifestly not 
more surprising that John sets up before his 
readers anew as a commandment that which has 
already become a reality in them, than that he 
announces to them truths, of which he says him¬ 
self that they know them already.”—M.]. 

Because the darkness passeth away and 
the true light shineth already. —This sen¬ 
tence answers the question: Why does the Apos¬ 
tle write as a commandment which is new that 
which is true in Him and the readers of the Epis¬ 
tle? Hence bn Js simply causal, becaute; and 
this whole sentence corresponds exactly with the 
preceding (Diisterdieck, Huther). r O n, conse¬ 
quently, is not merely dependent on ahy&kc or 
kvroty (Socinus, Bengel, Ebrard), so that it 
has declarative fore e=that; the point is not to 
prove that the light shineth and that the dark¬ 
ness passeth away, nor could that be the sub¬ 
stance of a commandment. Nor can we divide 
(with Lficke and Bruckner) the sentence that the 
commandment of walking in the light manifests 
itself as new in Christ (in whom the true light 
has appeared), and in the readers (in whom tnisi 
light diffuses itself and shines already, scattering; 
the darkness), and refer the former to Iv avr<f, 
which is not said at all, or to rb <f>tic <paivei, and 
the latter to ev rjuXv or j} atcoria napdyercu. We* 
have no occasion or warrant for doing so. The- 
antitheses j) onorta and rb <f>6c hArjdivbv must be¬ 
taken in an ethical sense, and denote the sinful 
and the holy, as the elements m which one lives 
and walks; and this construction is rendered ne¬ 
cessary by the subsequent verses and the whole- 
context. Both are opposed to each other, but 
they exist alongside each other, increasing or 
decreasing ( napbyercu —tj <palvei). The former 
consequently does not denote the economy of the 
Old Testament or paganism, whioh indeed were 
never without light, nor the latter only the per- 
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son of Christ, as in John i. 9 (Oecumenius, Ben- 
gel), nor “Christus una cum doctrina ejus eteffectus 
fide et caritate” (Lange); for the expression has 
a wider reach. The OKorta denotes the whole 
power and sphere of the ethical life, separate 
from communion with God (the Light in Whom 
there is no darkness), still fighting against the 
Light, but erermore condemned (Jno. iii. 19), 
constantly overcome and consuming itself; but 
the Light, which is God (ch. i. 5), embraces 
whatever belongs to His Kingdom, and keeps be¬ 
lievers in communion with Himself (Diisterdieck). 
The Light is called rb dbjdtv6v t which is not only 
real (b,7rfibq), but the true light answering to the 
real truth, embracing and effecting the real truth. 
(Ibid.) [Eternal, essential Light, of which 
earthly light is only a transitory image.—Hu- 
ther, Neander.—M.1. So Luke xvi. 11; 1 Thess. 
i. 9. It is just the life of the Lord, wherein is 
that which shines, bursts and shines forth with 
ever increasing strength; this real Being is the 
Light, the true Light (John i. 4). In 7rap6ytrai 
we have first of all to preserve the Present form. 
The Vulgate renders falsely “tenebrsc transie- 
runt so do Luther, “is past,” Calvin [and E. V. 
“is past”—M.l. It is unnecessary to construe 
it passively with Besser, Sander, Bengel, ( tradu- 
citur , commutatur, Ua ut tandem absorbeatur); it is 
Middle, like irapdyei, 1 Cor. vii. 81 (so Oecume¬ 
nius, Wolf, Luoke, de Wette, Diisterdieck, Hu¬ 
ther) : it is passing away, vanishing, disappear¬ 
ing. With this corresponds frfri (frnivei, said of the 
Light, it shineth, shmeth already , not now (Lu¬ 
ther, E. V.); the darkness makes room for the 
light, the light begins already to break through. 
[Huther, who adds, “so that neither the darkness 
is entirely past, nor the light entirely estab¬ 
lished.”—M.]. The transition from the reign 
of darkness to that of the Light is thus indicated 
and referred to the fhture, when the conflict thus 
begun will end in the fall victory of the Light. 
Hence in the words b kariv h vfHv John expresses 
not so much an encomium on his church, as a 
declaration of his joy in the continued working 
and the commencing and progressing victory of 
the Lord and His Kingdom. From this point of 
view the reading vplv only can be received as au¬ 
thentic, as bringing out the true sense of the pas¬ 
sage in an undiluted form, which would certainly 
be awakened by the reading iplv, and lessen the 
Apostle's pure rejoicing over his church, as the 
work of Jesus Christ. [Riokli: “ John says this 
in relation to the time in which they live, and 
during which the great work of the Lord took a 
wondrously rapid course of development. The 
true Light, the Lord in His perfect revelation of 
Divine truth, shines already ;—already the great 
morning dawns for mankind. When the Lord 
returns, then will be the full day of God. This 
revelation . . . believers go to meet.—M.]. 

Ver. 9. He that saith he U in the light 
and hateth his brother. 

For the form of. v. 4, for the thought see ch. i. 
6 , 7. ♦wc here denotes neither Christ (Spener), 
nor the Church (Ebrard: “The Church of those 
in whom the fact bn rb 6oc h6n 6aivtt has become 
an tikrflks ”); for since rd , v. 8, denotes tne 
holy, the sphere of the Divine life, no other sense 
can be admitted here. The Apostle regards as 
his brother particularly the believer in Christ, as 


yrynnnjyhoc he tov &tov (ch. v. 1 ); the love of the 
brethren, as the children of a loved Father, rests 
on the love of God, who has regenerated them 
(ch. v. 1; iii. 10.). Likewise in the Gospel (Jno. 
iii. 16 ; xv. 12, sq.; xiii. 34; xx. 17; xxL 18); 
St. Peter also gives fyika&ehfia in the same sense 
(1 Pet. i. 22, sq.), and actually distinguishes it 
from ayairi} which he takes in the sense of 
<ju}xtvOpomi& (2 Pet. i. 7), (Luther, common love). 
“Ipsa appellatio amoris causam conduct (Bengel). 
Whether 6Ae7jpbs denotes elsewhere an actual 
brother or a cousin, Jno. vii. 8 , 6 [see my article 
“ Are James the son of Alphseus ana James the bro¬ 
ther of the Lord identical ,” in Princeton Review, 
January, 1865—M.], or members of the same 
nationality, Acts xxiii. 1, or=d it?jjouw, 6 frepof, 
(Matth. xviii. 36; vii. 3; Luke vi. 41; Jas.iT. 
11 ), the context must always determine the sense, 
and the context here refers decidedly to Christian 
fellowship. Hence Grotins is wrong: “she Ju- 
dseum , sive alienigenam; fratres omnes in Adam 
sttmus ”), as well as Calov and Lange [who give 
a similar exposition.—M.]. It is improper to 
take piaelv as “post habere } minus diligere, non co¬ 
le re ” (Bretschneider); it means to hate; but it 
is not specified here to which degree of hatred he 
has come to whom reference is made; it is left 
undecided whether his hatred be germinating 
and initial, or mature and fully developed. Not 
even the faintest degree or colouring of hatred can 
be compatible with this b r<p <fmrl dvai. That 
saying and this hating are so little in agreement, 
and this hating imports so much more than that 
saying, that John continues, Baying, 
la in the darkness until now—in sin, in 
the atmosphere of the sinful, until now , yet, at 
this hour, this very moment. But along with all 
this severity and profound earnestness which in¬ 
sists upon one thing or the other, runs the inti¬ 
mation of a hope of return. [Huther: “Like 
and motrrla, fiurclv rbv bdetybv and ayairdv rbv 
adefybv mutually exclude each other. They are 
two diametrically opposed biasses of life; a man’s 
doings belong either to the one or to the other; 
that which does not belong to the sphere of the 
one, appertains to that of the other. Each denial 
of love is hatred, each conquest of hatred is 
love.” Diisterdieck:—“Nothing can be more 
shallow and weak as compared with the ethics 
of the whole Scripture. All the truth, depth, 
and power of Christian ethics rest on the 4 <nri 
. . . aut ,’ so distinctly insisted on by St John. 
On the one side is God, on the other the world: 
here is life, there is death; here love, there hate, 
t. e. murder; there is no medium. In the space 
between, is nothing. Lift may as yet be merely 
elementary and fragmentary. Love may as yet 
be weak and poor, but still, life in God and its 
necessary demonstration in love, is present really 
and truly, and the word of our Lord is true: 
“ He that is not against me is with me,” Luke ix. 
50; and on the other side, the life according to 
the flesh, the attachment to the world, and the 
necessary action of this selfishness by means of 
hatred, may be much hidden, may be craftily 
covered, and with splendid outer surface; but in 
the secret aeptn of tne man, tnere wnere spring 
the real fountains of his moral life, is not God 
but the world; the man is yet in death, and can 
consequently love nothing but himself, and must 
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hate his brother; and then the other word of the 
Lord is true, “ He that is not for me is against me,” 
Luke ix. 23. For a man can only be either for or 
against Christ, and consequently can only hare 
either love or hate towards his brother.”— M.]. 

Vbr. 10. He that loveth his brother, 
abideth in the light, and a stumbling- 
block is not in him. —Not only an antithesis 
to v. 9, but also a progression in the argument: 
pbet, for every thing depends on the abiding 
which must be the result of being cf. v. 6. The 
sentiment is prepared in iuq apri v. 9 by the fine 
allusion that hatred of the brother and being in 
the darkness, must be overoome, and that being 
in the light and in love must be maintained. 
Hence we cannot say with Ebrard: “ The exercise 
of brotherly love is of itself a means of strength¬ 
ening and confirming the new life; from brotherly 
fellowship there flow for the new man refreshing 
and quickening streams of his faith.” But the 
love of the brother acts and moves within the 
sphere of light, not without growth which 
strengthens itself there; the impelling power is 
that which evinces itself in brotherly love, faith 
in the Father, faith in the Only Begotten of the 
Father, who gives us the power to become the 
children of Qod. He that loves his brother ever 
grows more firmly rooted in holiness, the king¬ 
dom of light; growth takes place in brotherly 
love, bdt brotherly love does not produce it; He 
only produces it who produces fellowship with 
Himself and the love of the brother. John knows 
only aul — aut, hating or loving: “ubi non amor 
tel, odium at, cor non at vacuum ” (Bengel). The 
sentence, mcdvdaXov b avrip ova iariv fully corres¬ 
ponds with v. 4; £v robry ij iOJflzia ovk iortv. The 
comparison of these two verses facilitates the 
understanding of our passage, rb OKdvdaTuov, or b 
ondvtaXoc (Hesychius) is [the rendering of the 

LXX, M.] for or properly 

ifiir66txjfioc , OKavddhr&pov (to kv ralq pvdypcuq), trpoo- 
Kbfifia; hence pdXheiv, rtdlvai o/cdvJaXov. So 
Ai&ov TTpooKAfifiaroc, nkrpa OKavdblov Rom. ix. 88; 
1 Pet. ii. 7; cf. Is. viii. 14; xxviii. 16; Rom. xiv. 
13. It is always a stumbling against, an offence 
given, but it is left undefined whether it is given 
with or without guilt. Christ Himself, the Cru¬ 
cified One, is 1 Cor. i. 28 : T ovdaunc ondvdalov. 
The guilt of the OKdvdaXov may reside in him to 
whom it is given, who takes it, who is offended 
at it and falls. Here it is said: b avry ovk icrriv. 
In him, who loves his brother and abides in the 
Light, in the holy, is not ojcdvdaAov, is not that 
which offends, gives offence, causes himself or 
others to stumble and fall, such as envy, sus¬ 
picion, want of sympathy, harshness of judgment, 
pride—all OKdv6a}ja to himself and also to others. 
“Qui fratrem odit , «ipse sibi offendiculum at et in- 
currit in it ipsum et m omnia intui et font; qui 
amat expcdilum iter habet. Bengel. This seems 
also to be the exposition of Dusterdieck, who 
says: “Occasion of stumbling and falling, the 
lust of the flesh is still extant in believers, but 
they are always sure of the virtue of the blood of 
Christ which hallows and increasingly removes 
every oKdvdaZov (ch. i. 7, sqq.). It is inadmis¬ 
sible to explain ev avr<p=avT(f), as Grotius does 
(at mtonymia et b abundat; senna: Ule non im - 


pingit . Ps. cxix. 165), or de Wette (with him [for 
him] there is no offence), or Neander (there is 
no offence with him, he himself does not stumble) 
or to explain avrip with Lucke and Sander of the 
external sphere of lire, because in the case of 
Christians oicbvdato lie in the world, not in him¬ 
self. What Vatablus says is only half true; 
nemini offendiculo at; the same applies to Johann- 
sen: “he gives no offence; Ebrard: “there is 
nothing in them whereby they give offenoe to the 
brethren; and Huther, “there is nothing in him 
which becomes an offence to himself:” the refer¬ 
ence to others has also been given by Calov, Jaoh- 
mann, that to himself by Bede, Luther and Calvin. 

Ver. 11 concludes this section in antithesis to 
v. 10 , taking from that antithesis that which 
helps the further development of the thought. 

But he that hateth his brother is in the 
darkness and walketh in the darkness.— 
Here we find i repnrarelv b okotiq, superadded 
to elvai b ry OKorlg v. 10. The latter denotes the 
itatiu or habitus (Sander), or affectus (Grotius) 
the disposition, state, the former the actus, ope¬ 
ration; so also de Wette and others. “Both the 
being (the assumption) and the doing (the conse¬ 
quence) of the unloving belong to the darkness; 
cf. Gal. v. 25” (Huther). “He that hateth his 
brother, both as to his person and as to his walk , 
belongs to the darkness, the sphere of the sin¬ 
ful” (Ebrard). Closely connected with this is: 

And he knoweth not where he goeth 
to —answering to the okclv6<Ojov b airrip ovk hortv, 
v. 10. The particle nov , where, not whither, de¬ 
notes rest; vndyetv however is not to go, but to 
go away to, to go to; the word describes a calm 
walking, not a mere moving to and fro, but a 
progressive moving towards an end or goal. So 
Jno. iii. 8 ; viii. 14; xii. 85; also Jno. vii. 85; 
ttov — iropebeoOai; ch. xx. 2 , 18; TcovWr/Kav. The 
unloving man sees and knows not which way he 
is going; he walks with darkened eyes on a dark 
way. Luther (“they fancy that they are going 
to rest and glory, and yet go to hell”); and Cy¬ 
prian (“ it nacius in gehennam, ignarut et csecus 
prsecipitatur inpoenam") look at the extreme goal, 
but we should not lose sight of the immediate 
consequences of a selfish and unloving being and 
walking. The matter is so very important, that 
the Apostle substantiates his statement, saying: 

Because the darkness hath blinded his 
eyes. —Tt yhovv, to blind, to make blind must not 
be changed into “ surrounding with darkness,” 
or diluted by a tanquam (Lucke and others). The 
unloving man himself is dark, and the darkness 
is in him, in his eyes, not only round about him. 
Jno. xii. 40; cf. Is. vi. 9, sq.; Matth. xiii. 14, sq.*; 
and N. pp. Acts xxviiL 26, sq.; also 2 Cor. iv. 4. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Here we see quite plainly the different sides 
of the Christian life; yiyvtjOKZiv •bedv, rdf kvro Xdf 
avrov rrjpelv , rov X6yov avrov rrjpelv, d/Jjdcia, aydmj 
tov deov, b airrip elvai, jibeiv, appear as correlata. 
The dogmatical and the ethical are in one ano¬ 
ther. The ethos is contained in the dogma, 
waiting to be delivered in the life; the ethos 
rests on the dogma as on a root; both are in¬ 
wardly related to each other, refer to each other, 
belong together, may be distinguished, but not 
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separated; the one without the other falls to 
ruin or runs to waste. Christian knowledge 
loses experience, clearness, sharpness of outline, 
assurance, and breadth, ^without a life of Chris¬ 
tian morality; Christian morality loses unity, 
depth, endurance, joyfulness, grace and beauty, 
if not founded on Christian knowledge. If it is 
affirmed concerning him who, while disobeying 
the commandments of God, still makes his boast 
of tjie knowledge of God, that the truth is not in 
him, and concerning him who loving his brother, 
abides in the light that offence is not in him 
(tv. iv. 10), it is evident that the a>J/6eia and 
the mcdvdaXov cannot be made to agree, and that 
the former is also an immoral thing. 

2. Since John makes rdf kvro7Aq and rbv X6yov 
rrtpelv perfectly parallel, and regards the Law 
with its particular commandments, and the reve¬ 
lation of God in His word as a unit, and contem¬ 
plates the love of God as growing and maturing 
toward perfection by the obedient observance of 
the same, the presumption is that the same loving 
Will of God has revealed itself both in the Law 
and in the Gospel , and that man’s love of God lives 
on, ought and has to live on the wholesome food 
of both. But this decidedly excludes any and 
every meritoriousness of obedience and of good 
works; just as in the Gospel faith in the love of 
God does not constitute a merit, so in the Law 
obedience to the loving Will of God is not a me¬ 
rit. Obedienoe is simply a sign and mark of the 
Christian life begun on the foundation and in the 
efficiency of the reconciliation accomplished by 
Christ. Our only merit before God is Christ, and 
beside Him no man can have any merit before God. 

3. John does not in any way countenance the 
doctrine of the Council of Trent (Sess. VI., chap. 
16) that “the justified are able fully to satisfy 
(plene eatitfacere) the divine law by means of 
works wrought in God ” [JViAti ipsis justificatis 
omplius deesse credendum eat , quo minus plene illia 
guidem operibus quae m Deo aunt facta , divinx legipro 
hufus vitae statu aatisfeciaae. —M.], because he does 
not speak of that which hoa an historical existence , 
but of that whioh is to become a reality; he refers 
not to actual reality, but to ideal reality. On 
this account the words of John rather sustain 
Luther's paradox: “ The righteous sins in every 
good work mortaliter , at least venialiter ”—or 
8 ohleiermaoher's translation of it: “even in our 
good works there is something in consequence of 
which we stand in need of forgiveness for them." 
Though [Roman] Catholicism debase the Law and 
blunt its requirements in order to exalt man, we 
are bound to exalt the Law, though man be de¬ 
based and humbled, since the case as put by John 
is and remains only ideal truth, Christ alone be¬ 
ing the exception, whom alone all are bound to 
follow. 

4. The unity and difference of the characteristics 
Of the Old and New Testaments appears in one 
point, namely, the commandment of brotherly 
love. This commandment is valid in either 
sphere; it derives in both spheres its origin from 
God; it has the same meaning in both, and is one 
in both, the old [commandment] which remains. 
But in virtue of Christ’s example in His love of 
the brethren, it is more lucid, attractive, power¬ 
ful, comprehensive and pure in the New than in 
the Old. It is new only in that whioh the Per¬ 


son of Christ has added thereto in His personal 
love; He is the new, which has been snperadded 
to the old commandment 

6 . The Perfect TereXeUnaL, V. 6 , evidently de¬ 
notes no historical truth, since the historical is 
marked by $ mania icap&yerat, rd +6? $dy 
falvet. But these Presents indicate the assurance 
of victory and the joyfulnees of hope with which 
that Perfect is anticipated. It signifies: 14 the 
whole power and sphere of the ethical life, separate 
from communion with God, (the Light in whom 
there is no darkness), still fighting against the 
Light, but evermore condemned, constantly 
overcome and consuming itself" (Dfisterdieck), 
both in respect of the great totality of the worn, 
and in respect of individual persons. 

6 . The progress in evil to perdition, and it 
good to the salvation of eternal life, is inward. 
The hidden life of the children of God has beet 
commenced by the Forerunner; walking after 
Him, it grows in them, daily increasing in com¬ 
pleteness, so' that salvation, pursuant to divine 
appointment, is the consequence of a holy life on 
earth. But disobedience and unlovingness exert 
a reaction on the unloving, which forms their 
inward being and operates their perdition, which, 
in its turn, is also the result of their conduct here 
on earth. 

7. As Christ is the principle of ethical life (v. 
6 ), and love the principle in Him, as in the idjer 
and the Law, so the love of Him, of God and of 
the brethren, must be the principle of obedienoe 
and of ethical life. Ultimately every thing con¬ 
curs in brotherly love, which is the mark, while 
the love of God is the principle, the love of the 
loving God the fountain of all inward, Christian 
and godly life. 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 
Examine thyself. 

1 . What is to be investigated? Whether yon 
know God; and the knowledge of God is not with¬ 
out fellowship with God. The question is not 
knowledge concerning and about God, not having 
heard and learned oertain truths relating to 
Him, but the being and abiding in Him (w. 3,6, 
6 ). You are intimate only with those between 
whom and yourself there is habitual intercourse. 
Otherwise you have only a more distant and su¬ 
perficial acquaintance, but never an intimate 
knowledge. 

2. Why it should be investigated? Without 

God you are in darkness, without Him you walk 
in darkness, you become more and more dark¬ 
ness yourself, you run to ruin, and perish at last 
in the darkness of condemnation; you reach the 
point that you hate, and are hated, hateful and 
abominable (w. 9, 11). But with and in God 
you are in the light, you walk in the light, and 
light and truth and love are in you, you become 
more and more light, love in truth grows more 
perfect, and all offence will be put away from 
you (vv. 4, 6, 11). v 

8 . How it should be investigated? Lobk after 
your obedience to the commandments of God (w. 
3 , 4), more especially after the old and yet new 
commandment of the love of the brethren (tv. 
7-11), and see whether you walk after the Lord 
Jesus (y. 6). He that keeps the commandments 
of God in thought, in word and in deed, keeps 
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himself; he that observe® the commandments of 
God, preserves himself. 

Augustin*: —Christ says not, learn of me to 
create the world, to work miracles, to raise the 
dead, but that I am meek and lowly in heart. 

Luther : —The commandment of love is a short 
commandment and a long commandment, one 
commandment and many commandments, it is no 
commandment and all the commandments. Short 
and one it is of itself, and soon mastered as to its 
meaning; bat long and manifold in point of 
practice, for it is the sum and chief of all oom- 
mandments. And it is no commandment at all in 
respect of the works, for it has no special work 
of its own by name; bat it is all the command¬ 
ments, because the works of all the command¬ 
ments are and should be its works. The com¬ 
mandment of love therefore abrogates all the 
oommandments and yet establishes all the com¬ 
mandments; and all this in order that we may 
know and learn thus much: no commandment 
and no work it to be kept and binding , but in at far 
at Hit the demand of love . 

Spbnrr :—There is a vast difference between 
living and dead knowledge; the one flows from 
the revelation of Jesus Christ (Jno. xiv. 21), from 
the Holy Ghost, and is therefore the operation of 
God; the other flows from reason, and consists 
in man’s imagination; the latter knows only 
what people are wont to say of God, the former 
ascertains the mind of God; the one is a know¬ 
ledge like that which I have of a man, concern¬ 
ing whom I have heard something, the other like 
that of one with whom I have had converse; the 
one is a feeble light, letting in only a beam into 
the understanding, the other is a heavenly light 
which fills and irradiates the whole soul, and in 
which we should walk.—It is a great oonsolation 
that God gives us a sure test, whereby we may be 
assured of our faith and consequently of our par¬ 
ticipation in the reconciliation of Christ, a test 
moreover which we may use also in a state of 
temptation, when the sense of faith is wanting.— 
Saying that we know God, amounts to nothing. 
Simon the sorcerer gave out that himself was 
some great one, but was not (Acts viii.' 9); 
some say that they are Jews, and are not (Rev. 
iii 9); but confession demands first of all a be¬ 
lieving heart.—The imitation of Christ is not 
something that is left to our option, or only in¬ 
cumbent upon oertain people desirous of attain¬ 
ing unto a peculiar perfection, but it is the uni¬ 
versal obligation of all those who are in Christ 
Jesus, and is therefore binding on the high 
and on the low, on the clergy and on the laity, on 
men and women, in every manner and walk of 
life.—Teachers should treat their hearers as breth¬ 
ren, and use the paternal power within such 
limits, as never to forget their brotherly equality 
(Philem. x. 16). No condition of life gives to a 
man the liberty to hate his brother; but in what¬ 
soever condition a man may be, he is never and in 
nowise permitted to hate his neighbour; and 
although he have occasionally to hurt him, as 
e. g., the authority of the land, which has to 
punish the wioked, yet must such condign pun¬ 
ishment flow from love, as in the case of others 
so in his case, and be administered with a com¬ 
passion that would, if it were able, rather with¬ 
hold the severe remedy, just as a physician, moved 
hy lose, yet because of urgent necessity, will 


amputate the arm or leg of a patient.—There 
is no lack of offences in the world; let every one 
take oare not to give offence, nor condemn others, 
but judge every thing in love. He that hateth 
his brother knows not the injury he inflicts upon 
himself, and into what misery he precipitates 
himself; for whereas he thinks that he loves him¬ 
self and for his own interest, honour or pleasure, 
hates his neighbour, even as selfishness is the 
cause of all hatred, he hates himself most of all, 
when he fancies that he is loving himself (Jonn 
xiii. 9). 

Lange: —The true followers of Christ have 
not a transient faith, but they are firm and 
steadfast like a branch in the vine, a bough in 
the tree, a house on its foundation. The duties 
of common love towards every man are these: 
1. Intercession for the promotion of his conver¬ 
sion; 2. friendly admonition and correction at 
convenient seasons; 8. the careful avoidance of 
whatever may deter him from the practice of 
good; 4. the diligent warding-off of his loss 
under all circumstances; 5. kindly demeanour in 
words, manner and works. The duties of parti¬ 
cular love towards believers are partly the same, 
partly those which are neoessary to the mainte¬ 
nance of intimate brotherly converse and spiri¬ 
tual affinity. 

Starke: —A piece of coin stands the test; 
lead betrays itself that it is not silver, and brass 
"that it is not gold. Perhaps by sound? No, by 
the streak; and this is to keep the command¬ 
ments of Christ. Have a care, my soul. The 
loss of the fraud is thine own.—Faith worketh 
by love (GaL v. 6); wherefore the faith, whence 
no good works ao proceed, is only dead faith 
(Jas. ii. 17, 26).—The perfection of believers* 
love of God consists in that it is honest, sinoere, 
pure, undivided, upright, faithful and with¬ 
out hypocrisy, lacking neither a truly divine im¬ 
pulse nor holy ardour, neither true reverence of 
God, nor anient seal for and towards God, 
although as yet unable to take and hallow all the 
thoughts of the mind, or to present all its powers 
as an offering of love to God.—As we know that 
a branch which bears good fruit is truly in the 
vine (for were it otherwise how could it bear 
fruit?) so we may surely say of a man that does 
truly good works, that he is truly planted in 
Christ.—Come hither, ye that refuse to believe 
that it is neoessary to be pious. Christ is your 
Forerunner! Bo as He did! Look upon His 
example. Arbitrary choice and presumptuous 
conceit pave the road to hell.—It is a great com¬ 
fort that our Christian doctrine is sure and esta¬ 
blished, not liable to change and to be presented 
now in one way, now in another, but remains 
always the same, because God, who has wisdom 
and truth, is its Author, and needs not at any 
time to change that whioh He has given us once 
for all. Examine thyself, 0 manl who art thou? 
The child of God, or of the devil? Consider 
only whether thou lovest or hatest thy neigh¬ 
bour? If thou lovest him in deed and in truth, 
thou art in the light and in God’s; but if thou 
hatest Him and showest thy hatred either out¬ 
wardly in works, or concealest it inwardly in 
thy heart, and withdrawest thyself from Him, 
then thou hast a sign that thou art in darkness 
and the devil’s. Tremble at thyself, and amend 
thy ways! 
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Hbubnks :—To know Christ is to know, expe¬ 
rience and delight in Him as onr Friend and Sa¬ 
viour, and to epjoy His grace and fellowship. 
The mark of it is the keeping of His command¬ 
ments, vital, active Christianity. Works are not 
the ground of justification, but a mark to our¬ 
selves, whether justifying faith is in us, and 
whether we are justified; because Christ when 
He gives Himself to us, never gives Himself half 
but entire; to whom He becomes justification, to 
ttiem He also becomes sanctification. We may 
therefore conclude backwards, to whom He has 
not yet become sanctification, to them also He 
has not yet become justification.—The assertion 
of justifying faith and want of holiness, fidelity 
and conscientiousness,constitutes a contradiction 
and makes the assertor a liar.—In those who 
keep the words of Christ, we may plainly see 
that they have really tasted the forgiving love of 
God, that it has carried captive their hearts and 
filled them with love to God.—Hatred, selfish¬ 
ness, is a state of darkness because the lightsome 
knowledge of God, of the love of Christ is still 
wanting, because it has not yet penetrated and 
illuminated the heart, because therefore the Soul 
also is still in a dark, rent state, at discord with 
itself, without seeing the gracious countenance 
of God which renders us light, and, as it were, 
resplendent of countenance.—He knows not 1, 
how far this evil, unloving mind may carry him, 
and 2, what will be his end, what his reward,— 
exclusion from the kingdom of light. 

Neandbr:—B elieving aright in John’s sense, 
is a matter of life.—His commandments are only 
separate traits in which His life-forming word 
develops itself.—As genuine love can evidenoe 
itself only in the observance of Christ’s word, so 
there are different degrees of the manner how 
this love has more or less interpenetrated the 
life of men.—He Himself is in His command¬ 
ments, and they also are only separate parts of 
His self-revelation.—The life of every believer 
should be only a peouliar representation of the 
image of Christ, the original of the new and glori¬ 
fied humanity.—Either love or hatred of the bre¬ 
thren ; love which is ready for any sacrifice, or 
selfishness that may also pass into hatred; even as 
Christ indicates only the two fundamental biasses: 
to serve God or the world. 

Bjessbr:—W ould I know whether I know God, 
I must not examine my knowledge but my walk; 
and would I know whether thou knowest God, 
I do not ask that which thy mouth may have to 
say of Him, but that which thy life does testify 
of Him.—Just in the sense of John we read in 
the Epistle to Diognetus: There is neither life 
without knowledge, nor right knowledge without 
the true life.—It is characteristic of love that it 
would do nothing to grieve but every thing to 
please the Beloved, surrendering its will and 
weal, its honour and life to the Beloved; His 
pleasure is its pleasure; what displeases Him, it 
hates.—The motto of St. Francis was: “ Tantum 
quisque scit , quantum operatur.” —Cursed be all 
soience that cannot stand the test of the com¬ 
mandments of Jesus Christ!—This indisputable 
ought (v. 6 ), is at the same time a blessed may to 
John and to all who have John’s mind [That is, 
the duty is to them a blessed privilege , which 
they receive with grateful hearts.—M.].—When 
the pagans looked with amazement on the love 


of the early Christians, and exclaimed: “See 
how these Christians love one another, and are 
ready to die for one another,”' when the mark 
of Christians was described in the words: “They 
love each other even before they know each other,” 
then there shone the resplendent light before 
which darkness recedes. Would that this day, 
when it comprises already a much longer period 
of light, there oould be found no Christian 
Church, in whose new walk that is not truth and 
reality which John writes to the Christians as an 
old commandment 

[Seck^b: — If we keep Hie commandments, v. 8 . 
Whosoever doth so,though imperfectly, yet sin¬ 
cerely and humbly, hath nothing to fear. Who¬ 
soever doth not, hath nothing to hope. Strong 
feelings of joyful assurance may be given to the 
pious from above as a present reward; and 
strong feelings of vain presumption may lead on 
the wicked, secure and triumphant, to their final 
destruction. Very reasonable terrors from con¬ 
sciousness of their guilt, may torment the bad 
beforehand; and very unreasonable ones, Ikon 
constitution or the suggestions of Satan, may as¬ 
sault the good. Therefore we are to judge of onr 
condition by none of these things; but by the 
Scripture rule, fairly interpreted: “Little chil¬ 
dren, let no man deceive you: he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous; he that oommitleth 
sin is of the devil” 1 Jno. iii. 7, 8.—M.]. 

[Barrow : — (v. 5). If a man perform any good 
work not out of the love to God, but from any 
other principle or any other design (to please 
himself or others, to get honour or gain thereby) 
how can it be acceptable to God, to whom it hath 
not any due regard ? And what action hath it 
for its principle, or its ingredient, becomes sanc¬ 
tified thereby, in great measure pleasing and ac¬ 
ceptable to God; such is the work and value 
thereof. It is also the great oommandment for 
efficacy and influenoe, being naturally produc¬ 
tive of obedienoe to all other commandments; 
especially of the most genuine and sincere obe¬ 
dienoe ; no other principle being in force and 
activity comparable thereto; fear may drive to a 
compliance with some, and hope may draw to an 
observance of others; but it is love, that with a 
kind of willing constraint and kindly violence 
carries on cheerfully, vigorously and swiftly, to 
the performance of all God’s commandments. 

(v. 6 ): “To abide in Christ, to he in Christ, to 
put on Christ and reciprocally Christ’s being m 
us, living , dwelling , being formed m «is, and the like 
expressions, occurring in Holy Scripture, do not 
denote any physical inherence, or essential con¬ 
junction between Christ and us, such as those 
who affect unintelligible mysteries, rather than 
plain sense, would conoeit; but only that mntnal 
relation accruing from our profession of being 
Christ’s disciples, our being inserted into His 
body, the Church, being governed by His laws, 
partaking of His grace, with all the privileges of 
the Gospel, relying upon His promises, and 
hoping for eternal salvation from Him. By 
virtue of which relation we may be said, in a 
mystioal or moral manner, to be united to Him, 
deriving strength and sustenance from Him, as 
the members from the head, the branches front 
the tree, the other parts of the building froin the 
foundation, by which similitudes this mysterious 
union is usually expressed in Scripture; it 
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effect, briefly, to be in Christ, or to abide in Christ 
implieth no more, but our being truly in faith 
and practice Christians; so that the meaning of 
St. John’s words seemeth plainly and simply to 
be this. Whosoever pretends to be a Christian,' 
that is, to believe the doctrine and embrace the 
discipline of Christ, ought to walk, that is, is 
obliged to order the whole course of his life and 
actions, as Christ walked, that is, as Christ lived 
and conversed in the world; or, it is the duty 
of every one professing Christianity to conform 
his life to the pattern of Christ’s life, to follow 
His example, to imitate His practice.—M.l. 

[Horne: —(v. 6 ). No one can fail to see that the 
life of Christ was designed as a pattern for His 
followers, who considers how admirably it is 
calculated for that purpose. We meet not here 
with legendary tales of romantic austerities, ec¬ 
stasies and abstractions, tending only to amaze 
and embarrass the consciences of men with un¬ 
profitable and unnecessary scruples, but we be¬ 
hold a life, which though holy and without spot 
or blemish from beginning to end, was conducted 
after the manner of men, and so as to be imita- 
ble by them; being passed into the midst of 
civil society, and in the exercise of all those 
lovely graces, by which that is preserved and 
improved, sweetened and sanctified. And we 
should find it the best compendium of morality, 
the most perfect- and unerring rule whereby to 
direct ourselves in all cases, if we would only ask 
oar own hearts, before we enter upon an action, 
how the blessed Jesus would behave in our cir¬ 
cumstances. A conscience, but moderately in¬ 
formed from the Gospel, would seldom perhaps 
give a wrong determination.—M.]. 

[Burkitt:—( v. 7). The commandment of love 
might be called an old commandment , as being a 
branch of the law of nature, and a known pre¬ 
cept of the Jewish religion: although in other 
respects it might be oalled a new commandment, 
because urged from a new motive, and enforced 
by a new example.—M.]. 

[Clarks: — There is a saying in Synopsis, 
Solar, p. 94, n. 61, that may cast some light on 
this passage: “That way in which the just have 
walked, although it be old, yet may be said to be 
new in the love of the righteous.” 

(v. 11 ). Love prevents him from giving any 
offence to his neigbour, and love prevents him 
from receiving any from his neighbor, because it 
leads him to put the best construction on every 
thing. Besides, as he walks in the light, he sees 
the stumbling-blocks that are in the way, and 
avoids them; every part of his path being illu¬ 
minated. Many fall into sin because they do 
not see the snares that are in their way; and they 
do not see the snares because they either have 
not received, or do not abide in the light.—M.]. 

[Pyle: —Wherefore it is an effect of the most 
malicious prejudice and stuoid ignorance of plain 


truth, for any man to profess himself a true dis¬ 
ciple of Christ, while he harbours revengeful 
thoughts and uncharitable principles towards 
other men. On the contrary, a kind behaviour 
and tender disposition towards all our brethren 
is one of the best instances of Christian perfec¬ 
tion, and secures us from all the scandal and 
mischievous effects of a censorious and perse¬ 
cuting temper.—M.l. 

[Nbander: —(v. 8). Thus, too, John contem¬ 
plates Christ as Himself the true light, holding 
the same relation to the spiritual as the sun to 
the natural life. What he here says then is this: 
With those who have been so long attached to 
Christianity, the darkness proceeding from their 
former heathen state is passing away, and the 
true light is now breaking. Now, he says,— 
meaning their present in contrast with their for¬ 
mer state of heathenism, or while still affected 
by its remaining influence. The light derived 
from Christ, the true Light, was already banish¬ 
ing the former darkness—they were becoming 
constantly more and more enlightened. So Paul 
says to his readers, Rom. xiii. 11 sqq., that now 
their salvation is nearer than when they believed, 
that the end of the night approaches, the day of 
the Lord draws near. It is, therefore, true, both 
with reference to Christ, the true Light which 
has dawned upon their souls, and with reference 
to believers who have received this light and 
been illuminated thereby, that this fundamental 
law of Christianity now verifies its character as 
the new command. To those who live in the 
light of Christ, who have become at home in the 
new world of Christianity, the old commandment 
now, in contrast with the former state of dark¬ 
ness, presents itself in new glory as the new com¬ 
mand. In new power must it be revealed to 
their hearts, that brotherlt love constitutes 
the essence of the Christian life, is the essential 
mark of fellowship with Christ.—M.l. 

[Wordsworth : —Christian Praxis is the test of 
Christian Onosis. —True Christians are the genu¬ 
ine Gnostics. —The Gnostics pretended to have 
light, to have speoial illumination; but their light 
is a false light, it is the light of wandering stars, 
to whom is reserved the blackness of darkness ” 
(on ▼. 8).—M.]. 

Sermons: 

[Ver. 4. Smalridgb, Bp. : Disobedience to the 
commandments of God, a mark of unbelief. 
Sermons, 199. 

Ver. 5. Dwight, T.: His example. Theolo¬ 
gy, II. 869. 

Ver. 6. Flavel, John: Imitation of Christ in 
holiness. 2 Serm. Works II. 299. 

Barrow, Is.: Abiding in Christ to be demon¬ 
strated by walking in Christ. Serm. Works 
II. 862. 

Ver. 8 . Alford, H.: The shining light. Hul- 
sean Lecture, 1842. 1.—M.]. 


6. Consolatory warning against the love of the world. 


Chapter 2, 12—17. 


12 I write unto you, little children, because your sins are 1 forgiven you for his name’s 
12 sake. I write unto you, fathers, because ye have known him that is from the begin- 
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mng. I write unto you, young men, because ye have overcome the wicked one.* I 

14 write 8 unto you, little children, because ye have known the Father. I have written 
unto you, fathers, because ye have known him 4 that is from the beginning. I have 
written unto you, young men, because ye are strong, and the word of God abideth in 

15 you, and ye have overcome the wicked one. Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world. 8 If any man love the world, the love of the Father* is not in 

16 him. For 1 all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and 

17 the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. And the world passeth 
away, and the ludt thereof: 8 but he that doeth the will of God abideth forever. 


Verse 12. P£4l»rrat, Perf. Pass, formed after the Perfect Active a <M * * a, here and Matth lx. 2. 5; Mark ii.5; 

Luke v. 20, 23; riJ. 47; Sjriac— remitta sunt, M hats bio roBOircr rov ” more correct than & V. “are 

f forgiven yon.”—M.] 

1 Cod. Sin. read* r 5 worypt r.—M.] 

iypaift a, A. B. 0., Cod. Sin. The reading ypi$m is without critical authority, and oppoaed to tin 
ructure of this series of sentences. 

Verse 14. * rb A w' A p \ yt in B„ which might allude to ch. L1, is evidently a slip of the pen, since the nine Cedes 
reads rb v in v. 13. 

Verse 15. uy&i r cL iv ru «e 6 cr u nor the things in the world, more correct than M the things that are in the 
world ” £. V.—M.] 

• rov v a r p b r, B. [Q. K.] Cod. Sin.; the beet versa. Fathers [Oec. Theophyl.—M.]. The reading 9«iv 
▲. C. munt yield the place to the former authorities, and to the context ▼. 16. 

Verse 16. P o t t—because, so German.—M.] 

Verse 17. pavro v after 4 wtOvfiia, although wanting in A. and cancelled by Griesbach, Is the tame reading. As 
difficulty readily accounts for the omission.—11]. 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The structure of w. 12-14.—The six members 
are evidently divided into two triads: the thrice 
repeated Present ypb^o, and the thrioe-repeated 
Aorist fypaipa, as well as the address tckvio, 
narkpeq, veaviatcot joined to the Present, and 
Tcaifiia, iraripeq, veaviOKot joined to the Aorist, 
clearly intimate as muoh. The sentences sub¬ 
joined by brt exhibit the same correspondency, 
and. confirm this arrangement. This has to be I 
proved by the exegesis. 

The addresses , w. 12-14. Teicvla must be taken 
here in the same sense as in the other passages 
of the Epistle where it occurs, ch. ii. 1, 28: lii. 
18; iv. 4; v. 21. It applies to all readers, the 
whole Church, and Bhould not be made to desig¬ 
nate a particular age (as has been done by Eras¬ 
mus, Sooinns, J. Lange), or a peculiarly near 
relation to the author. The diminutive form is 
chosen for the sake of intimacy and cordiality, 
and is indicative of the paternal relation and ad¬ 
vanced age of the Apostle. The addition pov, ch. 
ii. 1, may have a still more intimate sound, bat 
there is no want of intimacy here or in*ch. iii. 
18; iv. 4; v. 21, although pov is wanting. It is 
altogether parallel to ayawqroi, ch. ii. 7; iii. 2, 
21; iv. 1, 7, 11, or to naiSta , ch. ii. 18; iii. 7, 
(var leet.). Although iratdla is thus rarely used, 
nevertheless it is used, and, if we take it here=s 
reicvla, it is used thrice. Hence there is no rea¬ 
son whatsoever why rratdta, v. 18, should not be 
applied to the whole Church, but, like narkpcq 
and veavioKoi, be understood to designate a par¬ 
ticular age (with Calvin, Luther, Calov, Sander, 
Neander, Besser, Ebrard, al.), and to disturb the 
harmony of the structure of this group of sen¬ 
tences. Particularly as the comprehensive iratdta, 
little children, offered a more natural sequence to 
nartpec and veavioicoi than rsKvia, little sons. The 
order in which TEtcvta and tt at4ia occur, forbids 
their being referred to a particular age, for 
either veaviwcoi, irarlpeg would have to follow, or 
iraripsQ, veaviamt to go before. Hence retcvta and 
iratdla must be construed as denoting the general 
address, and irarkpe$ and veavioKoi the specializa¬ 
tion of church-members, irarbpsq describing those 


of maturer years (npEoftfrrEpot, ykpovrts, heads of 
families, the more experienced), and vtavioux 
those younger in years. This is the view of 
most commentators. Augustine’s view, accord¬ 
ing to which the Apostle refers throughout to 
the same persons, only designating them by dif¬ 
ferent names from different points of view, is 
consequently untenable: he says: “filioli, qm 
baptismo neonati sunt , pan es, quia Christum, patron 
et antiquum dierum agnoscunt, adolesoentes, qui, 
fortes sunt et valid*;” nor must we refer, with a 
Lapide, the different addresses to a “triptiesm 
Ckristianorum in virtute gradum ; pueri emm repnh 
sentanti incipientes et neophytos; juvenes profdentt*, 
senes perfectos” Similar explanations are given 
by Clement, Oecumen., Grotius (with reference 
to 1 Cor. xiii. 11, 12; Heb. v. 18; Eph. iv. 18, 
14) and others. 

The tenses of the otherwise clear verb, ypbfo 
and typayfxL, w. 12-14, present great difficulties. 
It is clear that brt does not denote the substance 
of his present or former writing. John writes 
not that their sins are forgiven, and that they 
have known the Father, that they have known 
Him that is from the beginning, that they have 
overcome the wicked one, that they are strong, 
that the word of God abideth in them, all this ho 
does not write, and has not written to his church, 
but other things. Hence bn can only be taken 
as a causative particle; it denotes the reason and 
cause of his writing, and must be rendered “be¬ 
cause.” It is self-evident that brt, if translated 
“ because” once, must be translated thus through¬ 
out, in all the six consecutive places where it oc¬ 
curs, and not be rendered with Luther the first, 
fifth and sixth time “that,” and the second, third 
and fourth time 11 for” (= because ).— Sooinns, 
Sohott, Sander, Neander translate “that;” Cal¬ 
vin, Beza, Lucke, de Wette, Huther, Dusterdieek, 
al. “because;” while Erdmann gives to bn a de¬ 
clarative meaning in the first three sentences, 
without determining whether it should be oon- 
strued objectively and oausatively in the last 
three sentences. I write —simply defines ike 
act of writing: I write just now what I write, bs- 
cause —. The object is the Epistle, even this 
Epistle. Now, if John, after this thrice-repeated 
ypdf q signifying this Epistle, says again thras 
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times typatfxij the reference cannot be to the 
Epistle, neither to the preceding exhortations 
(Grotius),nor to the first chapter (Calov), neither 
in respect of the thrice-repeated typarf>a to ch. i. 
6-7; L 8—ii. 2, 8-11 and ypdfo to ch. ii. 16-17; 
18-27; it 28—iii. 22 (Riokli and Liicke), nor so 
that the reference is general, the Aorist denoting 
that part of the Epistle which is already written, 
the Present the part as yet unwritten, but in 
process of development [the very act of writing, 
t. e., the Epistle itself.—M.] (so de Wette, 
Bruckner, Huther 1 nor can the reference be to 
vt. 12, 18, as if tne apostle had said “ I write, 
and I have written, it is a settled thing ” (J. 
Lange, Neander, Sander, Ewald, Heubner, Ben- 
gel [“rnnmt commonitionem firmissimam ”]), nor 
are Beza and Diisterdieck any more satisfactory, 
who suppose the Present to indicate the present 
stand-point of the Apostle, his present act of 
writing, and the Aorist to describe the stand¬ 
point of the readers after they had received the 
Epistle, when, of course, it was written;—all 
these explanations are so many attempts whose 
very forced and artificial character shows them 
to be mere make-shifts, which, even in their more 
simple forms, do not remove the appearance of 
tr\fUng, and explain as little the position of the 
Present relating to what follows before the 
Aorist relating to what goes before, as that the 
anthor by this change of tense tears asunder that 
whioh he has written from that which he is about 
to write, both of which belong together as one. 
If we are thus constrained to think of another 
writing, we must not think of a previous Epistle 
(Miohaelis), but of the Gospel (Socmua, Lange, 
Schott, Baumgarten-Crusius, Ebrard, Hoffmann), 
to which this Epistle is not only nearly related 
in the exordium, but also in its very kernel and 
essence. Cf. Introduction , J 8, 8. The conscious¬ 
ness of the importance of the Gospel he had 
written, fully justifies in the Epistle the threefold 
repetition of typarfxt in consideration of the rea¬ 
sons relating to different groups of persons in 
the Church, and warranting such repetition; nor 
can it be thought singular that he had no other 
reasons (6r<) for having written the Gospel than 
those for writing the Epistle. Nor may an ob¬ 
jection be raised to the Apostle’s not specifying 
the object either of typarpa or ypdtpu, and his not 


describing the writing to which he refers, be¬ 
cause both the Gospel and the Epistle were in 
the hands of the readers, and enabled them both 
to find the necessary explanation, and to prevent 
possible misunderstanding. [The peculiarly in¬ 
volved statement of Braune renders it desirable 
to supply the English reader with a more lucid 
account of the views he advocates. Tpdtpu, de¬ 
notes the present act of writing, not only the 
particular sentence in which that word occurs, 
but the present Epistle; iyparpa, a writing al¬ 
ready written, finished and complete in the hands 
of the readers of the Epistle, to whioh they might 
refer; and that writing was the Gospel, which 
would clear up every doubt, remove every diffi¬ 
culty, and fhrnish a commentary on the state¬ 
ments and exhortations contained in the Epistle. 
It must be confessed that this is, on the whole, 
the most simple and satisfactory solution of a 
very knotty question, although that advocated by 
de Wette, Bruckner and Huther is not so trifling 
as Braune, echoing the words of Ebrard, asserts. 
Said authors explain lyparpa of that part of the 
Epistle which the Apostle had already written, 
and ypdfu of the immediate act of writing, that 
is, to the Epistle in general; in their view it is 
proper that John should begin with ypdtpu while 
his reference to the part already written by 
typarpa may be explained by the fact that that 
part (especially ch. i. 6—ii, 11) contains the 
fundamental principles of the subsequent exhor¬ 
tations and developments. Personally we pre¬ 
fer the view of Braune, but many readers will, 
doubtless, incline to that set forth by Huther and 
others.—Ebrard gives the following synopsis of 
the two triads: 

TRIAD THE FIRST. TRIAD TUB SECOND. 

ypd(jxj. typarpa . 

1. reKv tar —al l readers. 1. Children (in point of 

age). 

2. Fathers. 2. Fathers. 

8. Young men. 8. Young men. 

and Wordsworth (who, however, does not discuss 
the details of his arrangement, and carries the 
series down to v. 28) makes a series of seven, 
closed by an eighth , the octave of the first, with a 
symbolical reference to the number seven and eight. 
His arrangement is this: 


ypdtfxj vplv, t 

ypdtpo iplv, rrardpef, v. 18. 
ypdfo vplv,v eavlo not, v. 18. 
typarpa bplv, n a id la, v. 18. 

koI vw, TCKvia, p 

This arrangement is more curiouB than valuable 
or logical, and merely added to complete the ca¬ 
talogue of representative views begun above. M.1. 

The reasons of the Apostle’s writing vv. 12-14. 

First series, vv. 12, 186. 

Vbr. 12. I write unto you, little chil¬ 
dren, because your sins have been for¬ 
given you. —The Perfect bdtuvrai (See Winer, 
Grammar, { 14, 8, p. 98, on the form of this 
word) points to the forgiveness of sins, mentioned 
oh. i. 8, sqq.; ii. 1 , 2, as a completed fact, which, 


kvIo, v. 12. 

lyparpa bpiv, naripef, v. 14. 
typarfta bplv, veavia ko i, v. 16. 
n aid la, iaxdrri & pa lari, v. 18. 
vert ev avry, v. 28. 

as a ground whereon they stand, as a sphere 
wherein they move, as a benefit they have re¬ 
ceived, has and is to have on them and the rest 
of their life a lasting effect and an efficient 
power. [The forgiveness of sins ie the ground of 
the Christian life.—M.]. Vulg., Augustine and 
Calvin render falsely tl remiUuntur,** so Luther, 
“are forgiven you,” [and E. V.—M.] Por 
His name’s sake. The reference is not to 
Him who forgives sins, God the Father, but to 
Him, for whose sake the Father forgives; that is 
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Christ; for 6th with the Accusative is not per , 
through ( instrumental ), but propter , ou account of, 
for the sake of, indicating the ground of the for¬ 
giveness of sins, and here, where the cordiality of 
the address ( little children), and the direct appli¬ 
cation to the persons aadressed (I write unto 
you, your sins have been forgiven you), are to be 
brought out, it denotes the objective ground, 
rendered subjective: since His name is with you, 
in you and among you; His name is He Himself 
and what He is, but revealed and known, be¬ 
lieved and confessed ; hence=since ye have be¬ 
lieved on Him, confess and invoke Him, indivi¬ 
dually and collectively, and since He has mani¬ 
fested Himself and may yet further manifest 
Himself as tKaaphq, jrapbu^qroq; consequently 
for Christ's sake in you. Thus we might combine 
with Neander the explanation of Diisterdieck, 
who insists with the majority of commentators on 
the objective ground of the forgiveness of sins, 
and that of Luther, who understands the sub¬ 
jective ground. [Neander says: “He comforts 
them with the assurance of sins forgiven through 
the mediation of Christ. For the name of Christ 
are their sins forgiven; that is, for the sake of 
what Christ is as the Son of God and the Son of 
Man, the divine-human Redeemer—it being as 
suoh that they invoke Him as their Mediator.”— 

M.l. 

Veil. 13a. I write onto you, fathers, be¬ 
cause ye have known him that is from 
the beginning. —'O ax’ hpxfi f, according to ch. 
i. 1 and the context, oan only signify Christ, 
with reference to His eternal, Divine Nature; for 
the apxft reaches beyond the beginning of time 
and of the world, into God’s eternal life, and 
must not be weakened into “ initium novi foederis 
et evangelii patefacti ” (Socinus). Grotius and a 
Lapide, without all contextual sanction, explain 
“ novistis Deum , qui Senex dierum ,” Dan. vii. 9; 
xiii. 22. 'Eyv&icare consequently denotes only 
the more profound understanding of the nature 
and eternal glory of Christ, spiritual knowledge, 
and not personal acquaintance, not even on the 
part of some (Bengel: “ vivebant patres eo tempore , 
quo Christus in terris fucrat conspiciendus , et eorum 
nonnulli eum et facie et fide, omnes fide cognorant ”) 
so the hyvintare rbv iraripa, v. 18c must on no ac¬ 
count be explained of personal acquaintance. 
Nor does this exhortation warrant the idea that 
the Fathers, the aged, love .to hear and talk of 
old things, and that to them, in particular, know¬ 
ledge ought to belong. (The Greek Fathers, 
Augustine, Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Neander). 
But more profound knowledge in general, and 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, His Person and work 
in particular, is peculiarly suited to the calmness 
and experience of old age. 

Vxn. 136. I write unto you, young men, 
beoanse ye have overoome the wioked 
one. —While young men are exposed to the 
power of temptation in respect of the world, both 
within and without, they have also fresh vigor 
and courage to fight against and overcome the 
wicked one, rov ‘Kovypbv, the devil, who is thus 
designated in the N. T. in general (Matth. xiii. 
19, cf. xxviii, 38, sq.; Eph. vi. 16); and in this 
Epistle in particular (ch. iii. 12; v. 18 sq.) 
Carpzov: “ Viris fortibus et robustis tribuitur supra 
fortissimum et robustissimum victoria .” But we 


must not narrow the idea with Bengel, who says: 
il Insigne quoddam specimen virtutis afuvendm , qui- 
bus scribity exhibitum, cujusmodi erat constantia con¬ 
fessions in persecutions Domitiani, itemque reditu* 
juvenis iUius , quern apostolus summa mansuetudme 
a lactrocmio ad poenitentiam reduxit , suavissime de¬ 
scrip tus a Clemente Al. lib. quis dives salv. c. 42, a6. 
Eusebio H. E., lib. 3, cap. 20 et a Chrysoetomo, 
Par sen. 1 ad Theodorum lapsum , cap. 11. We may 
think of it, but take it in the widest reach. That 
which John says to all, the reuvioic, that their sins 
have been forgiven, applies indeed to all, and it 
does not apply exclusively to the fathers, that 
they have known the Lord, or exclusively to the 
young men, that they have overcome the wioked 
one; for it may be that there are fathers who 
have just gained the victory, and young men 
who have acquired profound knowledge; but be¬ 
sides the general truth of the forgiveness of sins, 
those particular affirmations are admirably dis¬ 
tributed among the different classes, and only 
possible and real on the condition of that general 
declaration. “Christian life-truth is essentially 
one; in whichever direction its riches may be 
developed, or to whichever relations it maybe 
applied, all these different exhortations and in¬ 
structions are always of one casting, resting on 
one foundation, and animated by one spirit” 
Diisterdieck). But John has a particular word, 
a word of peculiar application for the whole 
Church, as well as for the separate groups and 
individuals. 

Second series, v. 13c—v. 14. 

Veil. 18c.— I have written nnto yon, little 
sons, beoanse ye have known the Father. 
To know the Father, that is, to know God as 
our Father, to cast deeper looks into the peace- 
thoughts of His heart concerning us, into the 
holy Love which is His Being, is possible only 
in the more intimate converse with Him which 
He opens in the forgiveness of our sins and our 
reconciliation. The child, with its child-like 
ways and mind, with its humility, attachment, 
diligence, teachableness and receptivity, is nearer 
to God than an adult Here also apply the 
words, “ Become as little children ” Matth. xviii. 8. 
It is easy to see that we have here the parallel of 
the clause, “Because your sins have been for¬ 
given youadoption and forgiveness of sins in¬ 
terpenetrate each other, and more than mere 
correlates. He now writes to the fathers pre¬ 
cisely the same thing as before: 

Vbr. 14. I have written nnto yon, fath¬ 
ers, beoanse ye have known Him that is 
from the beginning. —His object is not to 
write something else; for he has rightly divided 
the word. 

I have written nnto yon, young men, 
beoanse ye are strong, and the word 
of God abideth in yon, and ye have 
overoome the wioked one.— “Altijuvtne* 
corpore,voe fide.” (Bengel). Matth. xii. 29; Luke 
xi. 21, sq.; Heb. xi. 84. It is the strength of 
the Spirit for the combat and victory, the strength 
of their own spirit, and derived from the Spirit of 
God, given from above, through and with the 
adoption and the forgiveness of sins. Thed* 7 f 2 ia 
(ch. i. 5). with the d TJfltia ch. i. 6. 8; ii. 4), in 
the word of God, (oh. i. 10; ii. 2. 6. 7), creates 
and moves this vital strength and vital courage 
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for the combat. Hence toxypol hors is immedi¬ 
ately followed by koI 6 h&yog tov deuv kv vplv pkveu 
'0 7Ayoq tov deov, therefore, does not denote 
Christ, although He is the centre and star of that 
word. The word of God, with its eternal power, 
must not only be. brought to them, but it must 
hare entered into them and remain in them;then 
it happens: koI vnurf/Kare rbv Trovtjpbv. The 
strength is grounded on the word of God, which 
abides in them (pivet), and in virtue of this 
strength they have overcome the devil [the 
thought belongs to Huther—M.] ; the decisive 
battle, of course, has been fought by Jesus Christ, 
but His people ought to follow up His victory by 
continuous warfare, and gain further triumphs , 
in their heart and sphere of life, cf. Jno. xvi. 83. 
A retrospective view of the preceding verses, as¬ 
signing the reasons for the Apostle’s writing and 
having written, characterizes the readers as pos¬ 
sessing not a small degree of Christian knowledge 
and ability, and the writings in question as taking 
for granted such a degree of Christian culture. 
While we may therefore think of the £pistle and 
the Gospel, we cannot say with Ebrard that the 
Gospel is wholesome and pleasant food for the 
little ones ( ncudia ), but that the Epistle can be un¬ 
derstood by adults only. Now has been laid 
down an important and sure foundation for the 
subsequent warnings and exhortations (Luther, 
8. Schmid, Episcopius, Bengel, LUcke, de Wette, 
Dusterdieck, al.): You have received and ac¬ 
quired so much, and succeeded so well, that you 
ought to progress, and not to retrograde! You 
stand in life-fellowship with God—-do not dis¬ 
solve it! 

The warning. Vbr. 15o. Love not the 
world, neither the things in the world. 
The correct exposition of the whole depends on 
the meaning of 6 kAo/ioc, which signifies accord¬ 
ing to Suidas: cvirpiireiav, rb irav, rafiv, rb nlJ/dos, 
or according to Hesychius: kATJjos and then the 
beautifiil fabric of the material universe. “ Quern 
Kdofwv Orseci nomine ornamenti appellaverunt, eum 
nos a perfecta absolutaque elegantia mundum” 
(Plinius. H. N. 2, 3). The LXX do not apply the 
word Kbopoc, strictly taken, to the universe. In the 
New Testament we find it used in all these 
senses, 1 Pet. i. 8 =evKpiireia t rdgie; Acts xvii. 
24; Jno. xxi. 25; xvii 6; Matth. xxiv. 21; Rev. 
xii. 8; xvii 8 =rb irav, and especially by John in 
the Gospel ch. L 9; xL 9; xii. 19; xviii. 86; 
1 Jno. ii. 2; iv. 1. 8. 9. 14.=the creation of the 
earth, especially of the world of man (Duster- 
dieck)=rd nTJfioq. Now the difference between 
ofcrof 6 K6cpoq=ra tcdru and rd 8vw (Jno. viii. 23), 
which is at the same time the opposite of both, 
makes x&mo? to denote the whole kingdom of sin 
and death, inimical to God, under Satan its 
prince, and more particularly the world of man 
as fallen away and estranged from God [Jno. xii. 
31; xiv. 80; xvi. 11, 1 Jno. iv. 4; v. 19; 2 Cor. 
iv. 4; Eph. vi. 11, sq.). But all this without the 
faintest trace of dualism. For the k 6opoq, as ori¬ 
ginally created by God, was very good (cf. Gen. 

i. 81, with Jno. L 8, 10), but became evil and is 
the object of redeeming love [Jno. iii. 16; 1 Jno. 

ii. 2; iv. 14), so that the children of the world 
become the children of God in their faith in 
Christ and His Word (Jno. i. 12; xii. 45-50); 
there is no man who is not first born flesh of the 

24 


flesh, and yet bora spirit of the spirit may not 
and should not become the child of God [Jno. iii. 
6; 1 Jno. iii. 9, 14),—Now the sum-totiu of this 
earthly kingdom of evil is alternately applied in 
a real sense to the earthly sphere in general, and 
in a personal sense to the world of man, sinful, 
and abiding in sin; and these two conceptions 
frequently and easily play the one into the other. 
The present passage must be interpreted by the 
usus loquendi current in the N. T., and we must 
“lay down the rule that tcbopo c bears the same 
meaning in all the three verses, so intimately 
connected together” (Diisterdieck). We cannot 
say with a Lapide “ omnibus hisce modis ” (i. e. 
three different meanings: “1. homines mundani, in 
his proprie est concupiscentia ; 2. orbis sublunarts, in 
hoc mundo proprie et formaliter non est concupis - 
centia; sed in eo est concupiscentia materialis, t. e. 
objectum concupiscibUe: 8. ipsa mundana vita vel 
concupiscentia in genere): omnibus hisce modis mun- 
dus hie accipt potest et Johannes nunc ad unum, 
nunc ad alteram respicit; ludit enisn in voce mun- 
dus” Points of support necessary to the right 
explanation of our passage are these: nbopoq is 
the opposite of God, it is a whole consisting of 
various parts and members, it is easily the object 
of love: it has a life, but lacks permanence and 
endurance. Hence it is evidently the earthly 
sphere of life, especially as filled with the world 
of man and opposing God, whose real side often 
alternates or concurs with its personal side; as 
applied to things, we have to think not so muoh 
of trees, flowers, mountains and stars as of what¬ 
ever forms part of and constitutes the world of 
man, such as rank or dignity, possessions and gifts 
of the mind and of the body and such like. Con¬ 
sequently the Kbcpoq must not be taken as the 
sum-total of transient creatures as far as they 
are natural things as LUcke (sum-total of all 
sensuous manifestations, exciting sensuous plea¬ 
sure), with whom we must rank, de Wette, Bruck¬ 
ner, or J. Lange ( systerna totius mundi ), Neander 
(the world and worldly things), and others con¬ 
strue the word. But equally objectionable is the 
interpretation which makes k6ojwf= the evil in¬ 
hering in the world, as given by Greek authors 
(?) kociukj) <pilij6ovia koI dtbxvoig), Luther (=the 
world, t. e. ungodliness itself, human passions 
according to which man does not rightly use the 
creature), Calvin ( omne genus corruption^ et malo- 
rum omnium abyssum), Moras ( malum morale) Sem- 
ler (vulgata consuetudo hommum, res corporeas unice 
appetentium), Erdmann (totus complexus et ambitus 
mali), Ebrard (rd h r£> /c<5o//^=kinds of sinful 
living, thinking and demeanor [e. g. covetous¬ 
ness, ambition, sensuality.—M.]). Lastly, we 

must not limit the application of ado/iof to “ the 
heathen world ” (Lange), “the mass of ordinary 
men ” (Oecumenius: 6 ovpferbc not <Tvwpvr6c, as 
Braune corrects M.] ov r^v tov naTpb^ 

lx*i aydmjv iv kavnp; Calov.: homines dediti rebus 
hujus mundi), •* the major part of men” (Grotius: 
humanum genus , secundum partem majorem, quse in 
malis octioaibus versatur ), “ to that part of the world 
which constituted the anti-christians” (Storr, 
Socinus). Cf. Dusterdieck and Huther ad loc. 
[the latter giving all the passages cited by 
Braune.—M.].—Now while John, according to* 
the Lord, urges love, notwithstanding Jno. iii. 
16: oirruc tiydmjotv 6 $ebc rbv nfopav he says here* 
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hyair&re rbv kSolwv. There is a difference, if 
the Lord our Saviour and Redeemer, who is 
above the world, loves, or if we love that are of 
the world, needing salvation, although solvable. 
To love is to surrender oneself; God surrenders 
Himself in order to save, overcome and glorify; 
the creature can only surrender itself to the 
world to be ruined, swept along and carried off. 
The creature is forbidden to enter into intimate 
and vital communion, or entire life-fellowship 
with that sphere of humanity which has fallen 
away from God. The Saviour does it in order 
to save from it those who suffer themselves to be 
seized by Him.— yLrrfb=but not even , or no, not 
even . The Apostle consequently draws a sharp 
distinction between rbv k6g/xov and ra ev rip «o 
the whole or the general, and the particular or 
the specific. You are not even to love a particu¬ 
lar, a specific part of the tcdopoc; one may be 
fascinated by this thing, another by that, it all 
amounts to the same; the love of the world is 
there where we find the love of the particular or 
of one particular in the world, be it the gold of 
the earth, which is highly valued among men, or 
human wisdom, or honour with men, or power 
and dominion, or only influence of a less degree 
and in a limited sphere.—This warning is ob¬ 
viously addressed to all, the irarlpeg and veavlcncoi. 
“Omnibus fuse generaliter eeclesise filiis s crib it ” 
(Bede). It is not said to the children only 
(Oeoumenius); for iraiiia and reicvia denote the 
whole churoh (see above); nor to the young men 
only (Bengel, Sander, Besser), although it fol¬ 
lows the last address. The next verse, whioh is 
purely general, as well as the import of this warn¬ 
ing, require us to understand it as being univer¬ 
sal in its application. 

The reasons, vv. 156-17. 

First reason, vv. 166,16. If any one love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in 
him. —“ Unum cor duos lam sibi adversarios amores 
non capit.” (Bede) 44 Contraria non sunt simul” 
(Bengel). Since 6 nbopoq is the object of love, 
since the Apostle is concerned with the love of 
the world and the heart of man which loves, 
$ hy&mj tov irarpbc is of course our love of the 
Father; for the love of the Father is not incom¬ 
patible with the love of the world (Jno. iii. 16). 
Hence hy&mj row irarpbf denotes neither 44 amor 
Patris erga suos et filialis erga Patrem ” (Bengel), 
nor 44 the love of God toward its” (Luther II., 
Calov.), nor the u caritas quam Pater prsescribtt” 
(Socinus). We have here the same antithesis 
which is noted in Matth. vi. 24: sal papuvq 

dovXebetv, Rom. viii 6 (odpf and wev pa), v. 7 
t^pdvTfpa nfc oapnbs #^po etc dedv); 2 Cor. vL 15 
(Xpurrdc and B eXlap) ; Jas. iv. 4 fiXia row k6o- 
pov IxQpa tov deow and in this Epistle ch. i. 6 (pty 
and OKoria). This is the reason of the warning 
against the love of the world; the love of the 
world is incompatible with the love of God, as 
our Father; the love of the world cannot consist 
with the sonship of God. [Christians are the 
children of God, God is their Father; their voca¬ 
tion is to love their Father , not to love the world. 
—M.]. This is explicitly brought out in 
Vee. 16. Beoanse all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh and the last of the 
eyes and the pride of life, is not of the 
Father, but is of the world. The connection 


of this verse with the one preceding by 6«=»&* 
cause, compels us to emphasize irav; for, because 
there is nothing in the world, the xdepoc, which is 
of the Father, the love of the world is utterly in¬ 
compatible with the love* of the Father.—Hdvrd 
ev rip Kdofup is evidently not identical with rd h 
rip tedofup (v. 15); the Singular denotes the tran¬ 
sition from the particular to the unit: what is in 
the world is conceived as a whole, a totality com¬ 
prehending the particular; hence the reference 
is not to objects only , as all those maintain who 
make it identical with rd ev rip tcbcfitp (although 
Ebrard’s exposition correctly adverts to particu¬ 
lar forms of demeanour, and Diisterdieck speaks 
of a 44 transformation of the conception of the 
objects of the love of the world into the concep¬ 
tion of subjective love itself and its essential 
modes of representation”); still less to persons 
(“ omnes mundi dilectores non habent nisi concupis- 
centiam ” Bode); but as Huther excellently puts 
it: 44 A11 that which constitutes the substance, 
t. e. the essence of the K6opo c, its inward life, 
which animates it.” The apposition indicates 
the nature of irav rb ev rip sdo/up, and shows how 
we are to take, and what is the true import of 
these words. The apposition has obviously re¬ 
spect to life-manifestations in the world of man; 
the whole, the sum and substance, the totality of 
those life-manifestations in the God-forsaken 
world of man, is not of God, but without, and 
opposed to God. In dealing with the difficulty 
connected with the exposition of the apposition: 
j) em&vfua nfc oaptcb f kcH jj cm&vfua tov ofdaXfd* 
K(il $ aXa^oveia tov (3iov y we have to remember 
that all the three clauses must be taken as coor¬ 
dinated, and that the Genitive must be construed 
alike in all three cases. The three ideas are 
placed in juxtaposition by nal. Hence Dfister- 
dieck errs in making 1) eirtBvpia rye oaptebe the 
principal idea governing kmdvpia tov o^daXpus 
and aXo^oveia tov fUov. This is confirmed by the 
explanation of the separate ideas. In bnBvfita 
tov txpdaXpov we have evidently the Genitive of the 
subject; it cannot mean: lust after the eyea 
We have therefore three times the Genitive of the 
subject In kntdvpla nfr cap/cdf the Genitive of 
the subject is analogous to the idea: J oops 
iirtdvpel (Gal. v. 17), 4ind to the grammatical 
usage of the N. T., where, with the exception of 
2 Pet. ii. 10, the Genitive connected with brt&vfun 
always denotes the subject; but odp£ denotes 
here what it signifies elsewhere, e. g. in Bph. ii. 
8 (km&vfuai rife capt cdf) 1 Pet ii 11 (ai oapsuri 
em&vfuai), the desire, the lust of the flesh, as 
suggested by the antithesis of irvefyian byeodot, 
h irvebpan rreptirarelv. Limitations like those of 
Augustine (“dcsiderium earum rerum gum pertinent 
ad camem, sicut cxbus et concubitus et csetera kujut- 
modi"), Grotius, Baumgarten-Crusius, Sander and 
Besser, who agree with him, or those of Bruck¬ 
ner, who suggests 44 carnal lust in the strict 
sense,” Bengel (“eaquibuspascuntstr sensusqniap- 
peUanturfruitivi: gustus et taetus ,) Gerlach (“every 
kind of the lust of eqjoyment”) and Ebrard 
(“sexual enjoyments”)—are not in agreement 
with the context and more or less arbitrary. 
Only the limitation required by the coordinated 
eirtthpia tov bgdaXuuv is justifiable; but even this 
is an eirt&vpla, and as such equal to the forma*, yet 
not nfr oapnbct but tov oftiaXpov. This cmMs 
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must not be subordinated to the former (as is 
done by Liicke, de Wette and Dusterdieck), but 
it is coordinated with it. Nor must the Genitive 
be taken at once subjectively and objectively: 
*' the lust of the eyes, and at the same time that, 
wherein as the sensuous-worldly, the eyes delight 
themselves’' (Bruckner). The lust of the eyes 
has respeot to seeing, consequently the lust to 
see, and to see that which is the object of such 
lust. Hence Spener explains correctly: “all 
sinful lust which seeks for enjoyment in the very 
seeing,” and so does Huther: “the desire of 
seeing that which is unseemly, and the sinful 
gratification afforded by seeing it.” Hence it 
must not be restricted to “ omnis curiosUas in spec- 
taculis, m theatric ” (Augustine, Neander); nor is 
it sufficient to say with Calvin: “ tarn Ubidinosos 
aspect** comprchendit, quam vanitatcm, quse in pom- 
pi* et mans splendor* vagatur .” Nor may it be 
referred with Bengel to “ca, quibus tenentur census 
i investigativi, oculus site visus , auditus et olfactus.” 
Nor must extraneous ideas be added thereto, so 
as to make it denote a desire of possession excited 
by sight (Rickli), or straightforth nfaoveijia 
(Luther, Socinus, Grotius, Lorinus, Wolf, Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Gerlach, al.l, or even “the 
whole sphere of the desires of selfishness, envy, 
covetousness, hatred and revenge” (Ebrard). 
Thus the lust of the flesh and the lust of the 
eyes are arbitrarily distinguished from each other 
or rather confounded, since the former is taken 
as sensuality and the latter as covetousness, or 
vice versa. The eyes, instruments of the senses, 
are preeminently the ministering members of the 
life of the soul and the spirit: here is flesh, be¬ 
come transparent, whereby surrounding objects 
and manifestations produce impressions on the 
life of the soul, and the soul requires insight of 
them. As the Scripture draws a distinction be¬ 
tween grass and the flower of grass, and under¬ 
stands thereby the flesh and the glory of the 
flesh (1 Pet. i. 24: aapt; wf x6p T °S an( i w aba 
66$a avrijs of hvdoc x^P TOV )t end thus points be¬ 
yond the nearest sphere of carnal life to the life- 
sphere of the soul, so we may distinguish the 
betfivpia rift oapicdq from the &ri$vfua rctv ixpdal- 
ftOv in such manner that the former denotes ab¬ 
solute, purely sensuous lust, and the latter lust 
which through the instrumentality of th.e soul, 
points to the spiritual sphere of life. It is note¬ 
worthy that as Peter subjoins the words (v. 25) 
“ rb kvpa rov dcov phei etf rbv asuva” so John 
has almost the identical addition: “5 6k nouov 
rb •dk'hipa rov deov pkvet cif al&va.” Hence the 
former includes all the desires of possession and 
exgoyment, of covetousness and sensuality, of vul¬ 
gar or refined form, while the latter embraces 
the desire which longs for, seeks and finds gra¬ 
tification in 'social intercourse and the manifes¬ 
tations of social joys, in works of art down to 
the rude outbreaks of festal joy.—To this is now 
added as a third koX i) aXa^ovela rov ptov. While 
bct&vfria refers twice to acquisition, aXa^oveia has 
respect to spending. The noun occurs, besides 
this place, in the N. T. only at Jas. iv. 16: kv 
raJg tika^avziau; vuuv, the adjective in Rom. i. 30, 
after, and in 2 Tim. iii. 2, before inctpfftavos. In 
classical Greek it signifies arrogance and vaunt¬ 
ing, with the secondary idea of untruthfulness 
and boasting about one’s rank or wealth. In 


James it evidently denotes the outbreaks of that 
arrogance which overlooks the vanity and no¬ 
thingness of earthly happiness, and boastinglj 
confides in it. The aka(,6v is the vain braggor* 
at whom and with whom one may perhaps smile; 
the vnepfypavos is the haughty man, who is irrita¬ 
ble and injurious; the one recognizable in the 
national character of the French, the other in 
that of the English. The Genitive rov fiiov, of the 
life, with reference to sustenance and necessaries, 
as is evident from ch. iii. 17; Mark xii. 44; 
Luke viii. 14, 43; xv. 12, 30; xxi. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 
4, designating occasionally personal property 
(living), indicates the side on which this brag¬ 
gart arrogance does and is wont to appear, as 
well where there is little or great abundance as 
where it is merely coveted and want is con¬ 
cealed ; braggart arrogance is wont to appear 
in connection with bodily sustenance and neces¬ 
saries. Augustine: “ Jactare se vult in honoribus, 
magnus sibi videtur , sive de divitiis, sive de aliqua 
potenUa .” Bengel: “ Ut velit quam plurimus ess* 
in victu , cultu, apparatu, suppeUectili , sedificiis , prse- 
diis , famulitio , clientibus , jumentis, muneribus , etc., 
Rev. xviii. 12. Chrysostomus appellat rbv rvtyov rbv 
fiiuTucov et ttjv (pavraoiav rov /Jtov.” Examples 
occur in Gen. xi. 2-4; 1 Chron. xxii. 1, sqq.; 
Eccles. ii. 1, sqq.; Ezek.xxviii. 12-19;Dan. iv. 27; 
Rev. xvii. 4—6; xviii, 4-7. So Liicke, Sander, Besser 
and Huther; Neander, Gerlach and Diisterdieok 
may be included in this category. Hence it is 
not correct to restrict the meaning to ambition, 
superbia , amlniio (Cyrillus, Socinus, al.).—We 
should hold with Bengel that: “ Non comcidunt 
cum his tribus tria vitia cardinalia , voluptas , avaritia , 
superbia: sed tamen in his continentur.” The hy¬ 
pothesis that this trinity contains a complete in¬ 
dication of all the forms in which evil is apt to 
manifest itself, has become traditional, and goes 
so far that Bede following Augustine said: “ Per 
hsec tria tantum cupiditas humana tentatur; per heec 
tria Adam tentalus est et victus; per hsec tentatus 
est Christus et vicit. ’ ’ A Lapide actually discovered 
in them the correlatives of the three Persons of 
the Holy Trinity answering to the three primariw 
virtutes , contmentia, caritas , humilitas [which ac¬ 
cording to Huther are closely connected with the 
three monastic vows of chastity, poverty and obe¬ 
dience.—M.]. The majority of practical expo¬ 
sitors have followed this track with various mo¬ 
difications, even Pascal (Pcnstes, 28, 66) says: 
“ libido sentiendi, sciendi , dominandi .” Liicke very 
rightly opposed this interpretation and main¬ 
tained that the point in question did not relate 
to cardinal vices , but to the chief forms (Briick- 
ner; “leading biasses”) of worldly-mindedness. 
These, as Bengel observes, sustain an intimate 
relation to one another: “ Etiam ii, qui arrogan- 
tiam vitas non amant , tamen concupiscentiam ocu- 
lorum sectari possunt, et qui hanc superarunt, tamen 
concupiscentiam oarnis perssepe retinent: hsec enim - 
profundissima et cornmunissma, apud minores, medio - 
ximos et potentes: apud eos etiam, qui abnegationem 
sui colere videntur; et rursum, nisi vmcatur, ab ea 
facile progrcditur homo ad concupiscentiam oculo- 
rum, ubi materiam habet; et ab hac ad superbiam 
vitae, ubi facultatem habet; tertioque includitur se¬ 
cundum, secundo primum .” Thus ambition is 
kmdvpia rift aapKdq only in so far as it wants to 
cast others in the shade, it is im&vpia ruv odOaX- 
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uojv as far as it aims at recognition and marks 
of recognition, and it is afatove/a tov piov as far 
as it is indulged in the consciousness of position 
and wealth, and in every form there are degrees 
of intensiveness and coarseness. The same holds 
good of avarice, voluptuousness and the love of 
pleasure. We have here by no means a complete 
catalogue of the biasses and forms of manifesta¬ 
tion of evil. Unlovingness specified above (vv. 
2-11) and mendacity mentioned below (w. 18-20) 
although connected with this [trichotomy M.], 
are not contained in or denoted by it. Hence 
Luther, followed by Sander, rightly observes: 
«•These three particulars are not of the Father: 
1. Hatred of the brethren. 2. The three idols of 
the world. 8. False and corrupt doctrine.—The 
terms e/c tov irarpbf, in rov itdofiov elvat denote 
origin and indicate similarity, congruity and 
connection. This is the profound truth that no¬ 
thing is esteemed with God except His own Image; 
whatever is to have respect to Him, to belong to 
Him, to be, and able to be united with Him, must 
come from Him; ch. ii. 29; iii. 7 sqq.; iv. 2 sqq.; 
7 sqq.; v. 1 saq.; Jno. viii. 44. So Diisterdieck, 
Huther, and Ebrard in opposition to de Wette 
[Paulus and Baumgarten-Crusius—M. ], who deny 
the reference to origin and restrict the application 
of the terms to congruity and similarity. The anti¬ 
thesis, intensified by the repetition of iori “is not 
of the Father , but is of the world ” marks with pecu¬ 
liar pointedness the world as the source of ungod¬ 
liness. The world will not tolerate any thing that 
does not derive its being from it or belongs to it. 
We see therefore how God and the world are just 
here opposed to each other, irreconciled and irre¬ 
concilable; both are inflexible and neither can 
yield the place to the other. [Diisterdieck: 
«« Through our whole Epistle runs the view which 
is also manifest in the Gospel of St. John, that 
only the mind which springs from God is directed 
to God. He who is born of God, loves God, 
knows God, does God’s will. God Himself, who 
first loved us, vis. in Christ His incarnate Son, 
begot in us that love which of moral necessity 
returns again to the Father, and of like necessity 
embraces our brethren also. This love is hated 
by the world, because it springs not from the 
world. It depends not on the world, any more 
than that perverted love which springs from the 
world and is directed towards the world, the lust 
of the flesh, etc., can be directed to the Father or 
to God’s children. So that John grasps in reality 
down to the very foundations of the moral life, 
when he reminds his readers of the essentially 
distinct origin of the love of the world, and the 
love of God. The inmost kernel of the matter is 
hereby laid bare, and with it a glimpse is given 
of the whole process of the love of the world and 
the love of God, even to the end; and this end 
is now set forth expressly with extraordinary 
power.”—M.j. But 

The second reason : v. 17. 

And the world passeth away and the 
lust thereof; but he that doeth the will 
of God abideth for ever.— The world can 
only be taken here in the same sense as in the 
preceding verses, vix.: the world of man fallen 
away from and opposing God, which is a power, 
and as a power awes many, but does and has great 
tilings. But what is true of the okotIo, v. 8, ap¬ 


plies also to it: icap&yerai, it passeth away, it is 
passing away and disappearing; the sense must 
not be limited to the transitory world, to be de¬ 
stroyed in the judgment (Bede: “mtmdus trasui- 
bit , quum in die judicd per ignem in meliorem muia- 
bitur figurant, ut sit caelum novum et terra noeo”), 
nor must the term be so construed as to express 
the consciousness of the approaching advent of 
Christ and the judgment of the jc&r/io? connected 
with it (Luther, with reference to w. 8. 18: 
eaxdrrt upa). It is, in effect, the uninterruptedly 
peculiar nature and destiny of the world (Oecu- 
menius: “ rd tcoofuxd kmBvfdfftara ovk lytt rd 

pkvov rt koX ho rof, rd 61 /card rd iHfaffta rod deod 
diaxpif sal dtaiuvi^ovra (Diisterdieck: “because 
of its alienation from God, doomed to passmj 
away , to death ”). The antithesis yivet requires 
and confirms this view. Although Diisterdieck 
distinguishes his view, according to which he 
finds here more permanently valid axiomatic' 
truths concerning the course of the love of Qod 
or the love of the world, from that of Oecumenins, 
who gives prominence to the properties of the 
love of the world and of the obedienoe to the 
commandments of God, the two views ought 
really to be combined thus: it fkres with the 
world according to its nature, and the nature of 
the world agrees with its passing away. And as 
it passes away, so also passes away its lust, 
the lust which inheres in it, emanates from it, 
and governs it. Hence avrov is the Genitive of 
the subject, as maintained by most commenta¬ 
tors ; it cannot mean lust after it or in it, as if 
avrov were the Genitive of the object (Lficke, 
Neander, Sander, Besser, al.). Of course, the 
lust of the world refers also to the world and the 
things and manifestations in it, and not to God 
and the riches of His Kingdom. If the whole, 
the world, belonging to death, passes away, then 
also its parts, the life that is in it, its separate 
manifestations and exhibitions of life in indivi¬ 
duals, must pass away. This makes one tho¬ 
roughly loathe the love of the world—the 
ayairpv rdv icdofiov. Who wants to seise and hold 
as the object of his love that which is perishable, 
doomed to death and perpetual defeat? The 
clause 6 Si irot&v rd dkhjpa tov &eoi> supplies not 
only an antithesis, but affirms that the txrfhfua 
tov nfofiov does not the Will of God, that the 
aydmj tov irarpdf shows and verifies itself in the 
noielv rd titfoyia tov &eov, even as unfolded in w. 
8, sqq., that the child does not trifle with the will 
of the Father, for the Father is God. To such 
applies the fihvet elf rdv aiava , the antithesis of 
napdyrraL, he abides therefore unto, into eternity, 
sharing and assured of the imperishable and 
beatific life; redeemed from tidvarof, from the 
okotIoj he gains $€>f, dUxviof. [Huther: 
“ The destiny of the Kdoyof is tfdvarof, that of the 
children of God dMmof.” —M. J. This antithe¬ 

sis points to the fact that the irapdyerai of the 
world will sooner or later have run its course, 
and that the world will have ceased to exist. 
Most singular and arbitrary is the opinion of 
Ebrard, who says that “aid/vis the aeon which 
will gloriously begin with the visible establish¬ 
ment of Christ’s Kingdom on earth,” and that 
consequently 6 iroi&v — elf tov dujva signifies that 
“ he that does the will of God will abide until 
then, until the Kingdom of Christ is established, 
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and be suffered to witness the victory of Christ’s 
Kingdom.” The addition, “ quomodo et deus manet 
m mternum ,” found in several Latin translations, 
but not in Jerome’s, is rather remarkable. 

' DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The gift of the forgiveness of sins (v. 12), 
whioh is, at the same time, the gift of adoption, 
[of being made the child of God—M.], v. 18c, 
establishes a relationship which must verify itself 
in corresponding conduct, in the way of sanctifi¬ 
cation. God has taken the initiative, but man 
must seize it and hold fast, keep and verify it in 
striving after more profound knowledge, and in 
struggling for the peace of victory. On the gift 
of the forgiveness of our sins, and on that of our 
adoption with the Father, rest the more intimate 
knowledge of Christ, the victorious fight against 
Satbn, and the enjoyment of the fruits of victory. 
In the fellowship with the Father and the Son are 
giTen us life, light, forgiveness, truth, wisdom, 
and understanding, and victory over the world 
and the devil. The victory of Christ (John xvi. 
83) is the presupposition of all true victories, and 
His victory must continue in ours. John grounds 
the duties of Church members on the high privi¬ 
leges and immunities of the Christian state, and 
makes gratitude the principle of morality. 

2. The peaoe-work of profound meditation and 
mature knowledge in men can only take place 
and prove successful if preceded by the struggles 
and triumphs of young men [i. e., the man must 
have passed through the discipline of the young 
man .—M.l. Great purity and integrity are in¬ 
dispensable to the clear perception and more tho¬ 
rough knowledge of the glory of Christ, of His 
Person, His Word, and His work. True know¬ 
ledge presupposes life in fellowship with the 
Person known; it is a living reality and not a 
mere dogmatical formula (concerning the Per¬ 
son of Christ). Nothing out fighting against 
Satan will facilitate our knowledge of the eternal 
glory of Christ. 

8. The nSafitoq is diametrically opposed to God, 
and the heart of man cannot combine the love of 
the world and the love of the Father; the latter 
cannot thrive because of the former, or the former 
must be overcome, and disappearing, yield the 
plaoe to the latter in the course of its growth and 
development. Where the life of [emanating from 
—M.] God is extant there may still be the world, 
but its power must be broken, it must wane more 
and more, and its still surviving remainder must 
recede before increasing and waxing knowledge 
and* joy. Worldly life and godly life are not only 
two different biasses, but two opposite inclina¬ 
tions, incompatible and destroying each other. 

4. It is not in point of space that we must flee 
from the world, but it is with reference to ethi¬ 
cal principles that we must shun it, without loving 
it, turned away from it, to prevent our dying and 
perishing in and with it; some one thing may so 
effectually lay hold of one or another as to 
sweep him along with the fearful destruction of 
the whole Kfofwg. 

5. The definite superiority of the divine to the 
worldly may be gathered from the transitoriness 
of the world. Here is “ afforded a vista through 
the whole process of the world’s history, as well 


as of the love of God, right on to the end ” (Dus- 
terdieck), and at the same time an insight into the 
biography of individuals. 

6. He that has separated himself from God, has 
estranged himself from Him, falls into the power 
of death; the world contains death in the love of 
itself. None but those who love the Father have 
the life; yet none love the Father but those who 
have and with true fidelity keep His word. But 
there exists no eternal kingdom of evil, the prin- 
cipially dual is tic predisposition to evil, but only a 
condition which has become so, from which any 
and every man may and shall be redeemed, who 
does not offer any resistance. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The gift of the forgiveness of sins sets us the 
task of fighting against the destroyer, and ac¬ 
quiring the knowledge of the Saviour. The gift 
of the forgiveness of sins is sonship with God and 
the knowledge of the Father. Holy Scripture di¬ 
rects us first to the knowledge of sin, then to fight 
against and overcome the wicked one, and lastly 
to acquire the knowledge of the God-man. Holy 
Scripture addresses first children—that is to say, 
the children of God; the word of God is the word 
of the Father to His children; the word of God 
calls all, whom it addresses, children, because 
He is the Father of alL Young men and fathers 
cannot go beyond this eA&2-ship [I retain this 
Germanism in this plaoe in order to render the 
thought more perspicuous; neither the word 
sonship nor adoption conveys the precise shade 
of thought—M.j. No age of life can or may de¬ 
sire to surpass the stage of childhood before God. 
The life-truth of the Gospel is only one, emanating 
from one Spirit, resting on one foundation, con¬ 
sisting in one Spirit, but like the sun, shedding 
its illuminating and vitalizing beams in all di¬ 
rections : away with all false individualizing and 
all dry moralizing! He that loves not the world 
in God as the object of redemption to its salva¬ 
tion, loves it only without God to his own perdi¬ 
tion. The world, which thou lovest, reacts more 
on thee than thou art able to influence it; thou 
wilt sooner become worldly through it, than it 
will become Christian through thee. Shun not 
the world, but love it not; be not afraid of it, 
but be afraid of thy love of it. 

Bodmer: —John the Apostle survived twelve 
Roman emperors: Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Yitellius, Yespasi- 
anus, Titus, Domitianus and Nerva; great ex¬ 
pectations and hopes were entertained of each 
one of these lords of the world, but all failed in 
the case of the best of them: instead of healing, 
they inflicted wounds, and many came to a mise¬ 
rable end. 

Gerson: —Amor habet vim uniendi , si terrain 
amas, terrenus et; si deum, divinus. 

Spenkr: —Every age should diligently culti¬ 
vate the virtue becoming it before others, which 
is especially done by each particular age apply¬ 
ing its natural gifts to the growth of life (under¬ 
standing in the case of the old, strength in the 
case of young men, simplicity in the case of 
children).—Those who have overcome Sata^ as 
young men, may afterwards truly and fully know 
Christ as fathers, while those who have served 
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him do not easily attain such knowledge, which 
is a kind of reward of grace.—The word of God 
does not only come to tie, bnt abides also in us, 
and consequently is not a dead or passing sound. 
—That which does not abide forever is not wor- 
thy of our love; for God has created, appointed 
and called us unto eternal things. 

Starke: —Preachers should particularly urge 
obedience to the commandments of God, and re- 
nunciation of the love of the world on the plea 
of the grace of God in the forgiveness of sins, as 
a more powerful incentive than considerations 
founded on the Law.—Although you have con¬ 
quered the devil once, he will return and assault 
you with sevenfold strength to rob you of your 
crown. Therefore, ye warriors of Jesus, grow 
not secure, but think that your task is not done 
with one well-fought battle.—0 the deluded souls 
that fancy that it is the privilege of their rank to 
use the world at their pleasure, to lead a worldly 
and carnal life, and to be good Christians for all! 
They will terribly deceive themselves, for the 
mere name is not sufficient.—Christians, would 
you love the Father, you must content yourselves 
with the necessaries of the body, bridle your 
eyes, and lead a life of simplicity.—The world 
and its lusts pass swiftly away, like an arrow 
outs through the air, like smoke blows away, like 
a river flows along, like a bird flies past, like a 
sound dies away. What folly to set one’s hope 
and pleasure on such changeable and transitory 
things!—It is well, but not enough to know the will 
of God, we must do it in the strength of God, 
with all diligence, at all times, in all things, if we 
would abide forever.—It is a great meroy of God 
that He accepts our poor, imperfect doing, pro¬ 
vided it be done with a childlike heart, as the 
doing of His wilL—None can do the will of God 
without denying his own will, for the will of God 
and corruptible self-will are utterly opposed to 
eaoh other. 

Heubner: — Fathers are spiritual adults, ma¬ 
tured Christians; they have known Christ, the 
Son of God, from personal experience, made 
proof of His power, or He has been fully formed 
in them (Eph. iv. 18; 1 These, ii. 7, 11; Heb. v. 
14). The image of Christ has a feeble and ten¬ 
der beginning in childhood; it continues grow¬ 
ing in youth, but does not attain perfect clear¬ 
ness with open face until manhood. No warrior 
can go beyond this: Christ and His knowledge 
excel all perfection. We have here the case of 
souls that long since have acquired forgiveness 
and cleansing from their sins, overcome the 
wicked one, stood severe trials and hard con¬ 
flicts, in victory have been planted in the like¬ 
ness of Christ’s death, and made -experience of 
the power of His resurrection. As fathers they 
possess spiritual generative powers. They are the 
mellow old wine. They are called rtheioi, they are 
the nearest friends of the Lord, His intimates, that 
have a better understanding of His counsel: but, 
although thus highly raised by God, they never 
divest themselves of their childlike disposition. 
The sense of redemption in Christ, true poverty 
of spirit, voluntary and constant self-denial and 
strong love are their characteristics. But they 
still stand in need of instruction and caution 
fan old Christian had been victorious in the fight 
for thirty-nine years, but was overcome in the 


fortieth year.) They must fight seneetuU contra 
senectutem . They have more works than words. 
They are engaged in ceaseless intercessions for 
all the people of God, and gather riches for the 
children (2 Cor. xii. 14). But they must be very 
careful not to usurp an authority and power, in 
virtue of which they require others blindly and 
unconditionally to follow and agree with them; 
the moment they fall into this snare they cease 
to be fathers, and become the destroyers of the 
Christlike spirit in the children.— Young men are 
those who are still engaged in active warfare, 
and have to fear most the assaults of the flesh, 
the world and the devil; they ought to have be¬ 
gun to taste the better delights [of religion] and 
should overcome Satan. Hence they are always 
prepared for the battle. He that has become a 
true child of God must not care for the age of 
youth. Can any one, by anxious care, add one 
cubit unto his stature [age] ? He that preserves 
that which he has, to him shall be given more; 
the process of growth is imperceptible (Mark 
iv. 28). They ought to have the spirit of power 
and vigilance; as valiant soldiers they must al¬ 
ways be at their post, warring against the ene¬ 
my. Their dangers are rashness, undue ardor, 
temerity and negligence. They must have work 
to do, they must destroy Babylon, but abstain 
from all things, and fight faithfully unto death. 
They must not be discouraged in the first ardor 
of their seal, for that first ardor may lose its 
intensity. Their strength will be in proportion 
to their allowing their strength quietly to strike 
root; even Christ walked in silence and retire¬ 
ment during His youth, and John was in the wil¬ 
derness. They must learn to enter into the 
mystery of godliness, abstain from their doing in 
order that God may work in them, that thus they 
may resist the irovrjpdc, the spoiler, who comes 
from without and forces his way into them, and 
would fain seize the youthfal warriors. Henoe 
they need circumspection and weapons (Eph. 
vi). —Children are beginners in Christianity who 
have already tasted the paternal love of God, who 
receive from the Father more tokens of lore, as 
it were, more caressing. But they most bo 
truly born of God, have a new mind, the Spirit 
of adoption whereby they cry Abba, Father. 
Their general characteristics are these: a child¬ 
like disposition, lowliness, obedience, sincerity, 
joyfulness. Their childlike failings are: cre¬ 
dulity, carelessness, rashness, inconstancy, or 
even wandering from the simplicity in Christ. 
They are strongly attached to the sweet taste 
of grace. They require oversight, guidance, 
nursing, care,keeping; they require milk until 
they are able to take stronger food and grow. 
(Here we may refer to the choral divisions among 
the unitas fratrum: children, older boys, single 
brethren, single sisters, the chorus of married 
people, widowers and widows, to the mcipientstj 
proficientcs and profeeti of the Moravians, and to 
the analogies of paganism, Plato de legg. H, 
where the chorus of boys, of young men to the 
age of thirty, of men to the age of sixty, used 
fascinatingly to implant the true and the good 
into the minds of the people in songs, and rln- 
tarch laeon. instit. according to which, among the 
Spartans, old men used to sing: (< Once we were 
vigorous youths;’’ men, “We are so; if thoude- 
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sirest it, tryand the boys, “Some day we shall 
even be better ”).— Love is the noblest power in 
which he ought not to waste on unworthy 
objects, but he ought to love God only.—The 
world is set before men to try them, whether 
they will lay hold of it or of heavenly things.— 
The objects of ofir desires, as far as they are 
creatures, are not evil in themselves (1 Tim. iv. 
4; 1 Cor. z. 261, but the passionate desire of 
them is evil, ana of the evil spirit The excusatio 
of worldlings is: “it is natural, it is innocent’ 1 
That is to lay the responsibility of sin on God.-— 
Worldly-mindedness and religion are incompati¬ 
ble. There are, indeed, many degrees of this 
worldly-mindedness and fondness of worldly plea¬ 
sures, but this much is certain: 1. Those in whom 
this fondness is strong and supreme, to whom non¬ 
gratification causes anger and a blank, are with¬ 
out the divine life. 2. Every worldly pleasure, 
though indifferent of itself, bepomes sin if it 
leads astray from God, and has to be enjoyed 
without God. 3. In proportion to the growth of 
religion is the decrease of a mind and taste for 
worldly lusts, and vice versa. —It is disgraceful in 
clergymen [Germ. Oeistliche, a technical term for 
clergymen, of which the English divines is the near¬ 
est approximation, or we may also say “ spiritual 
and secular ,” but, of course, without any refer¬ 
ence to the Roman Catholic use of these terms— 
M.], who ought to be the opposite of the worldly, 
to exhibit worldliness in the bias of their mind 
and conversation.—What comes of the transitori¬ 
ness of the world and of the things which lust 
desires T What harm does it do to the worldly? 
1. Sven in respect of this earthly life it is pain- 
fill and humiliating to take pleasure in enjoy¬ 
ments which are wholly idle and transient, and 
leave behind them nothing that is refreshing 
or ennobling, but, perhaps, something that will 
fill the mind with gloom, paralyse and deject the 
spirit—a melancholy blank. 2. This holds good 
still more in respect of the life to come. The 
objects will cease, but not the desire, which will 
then lack the instruments and means of its gra¬ 
tification. Painful condition. Suoh a soul will I 
then behold itself in its miserable emptiness and 
vileness. Therefore consider the transitoriness 
and consequences of every sinful lust. (Oriental 
saying: The treasures of the world are so con¬ 
stituted that they will deprive thee of life, if thou 
gatherest them).— 

Nbander:—I t is not part of the nature of the 
love of God that we must retire from the world 
and worldly things, but rather that we should 
use them according to the purpose which God has 
assigned to all men, to His glory. 

Bebser:—T he forgiveness of sins is the bread 
on which the great and the small. Apostles and 
malefactors, the wise and the illiterate, kings 
and beggars (kings os beggars, and beggars as 
kings), live in the kingdom of God, even as the 
fourth and fifth petitions of the Lord’s Prayer 
are significantly joined together by and, 

Johakn Buqenhagbn’s motto was: “Si Chris¬ 
tum bens scis , satis est } si cetera needs: si Christum 
needs , nil est , si cetera died*” 

Leo tub Great: —There are two kinds of love 
from which proceeds every lust according, to its 
kind: man, who cannot exist without love, loves 
either God or the world. 


Spener. —This either—or is an established 
thing which will never yield the place to an as 
well—as. To contribute one cent to ungodliness 
is as much as to give up to it the whole. St. 
Bernard calls pride the arch-artificer of fraud, 
and the true fountain of vioe, the tinder of sin, 
the rust of virtues, the moth of holiness, the be- 
guiler of hearts, that turns medicine into poison, 
and cordials into stupefying draughts. A soul 
has nothing in eternity but what it has gathered 
in time. 

Nitzsoh: —The principal question of the divine 
word addressed to fathers: Do you know Him 
that is from the beginning ? Let us consider: 1. 
Why this question is peculiariy suited to the 
aged f The excellenoy and glory of old age is 
experience, its natural avocation to gather and 
to have gathered it, its supreme requirement to 
have wisdom by and in experience. How much 
more important is it to have seen and felt a thing, 
to have shared its suffering, than merely to have 
heard of it! 2. Which knowledge does it speak 
of ? The First and the Last has been revealed in 
the centre of history, He by whom and for whom 
all things consist; time has become conscious of 
eternity. Humanity has been raised from pro¬ 
found misery to high glory. This knowledge 
compensates the eye for every unavoidable want 
of light, supplies the solution of many riddles, 
finds the kernel of many experiences, marks the 
holy line of human effort, cherishes the sweet 
hope of beholding [God], and thinks well done 
that which God doetn. 3. The great monition and 
the glorious consolation contained therein. Many 
things improve by age, but not the fundamental 
error, erring from God. Self-will and .unbelief 
do not break spontaneously by mere events ; the 
secret will of the natural man grows to a fearful 
height and resoluteness; rather die in sins than 
present oneself blind and naked, miserable an£ 
poor before the only Mediator, the Conqueror on 
the cross. Do you still know Him, do you know 
Him again f Be overcome and ye shall conquer; 
His knowledge rejuvenates you like eagles, makes 
you wise, and crowns all knowledge and expe¬ 
rience with faith in the eternal words. The mo¬ 
nition of the divine word to young men that they have 
overcome the wicked one. Regard it—1, as a con¬ 
gratulation on their participation in the victory of 
Christ, but also as a threefold test-inquiry of the 
reality of their Christianity. After the victory of 
Christ, the time of the mere doubtfUl struggle 
between the death and life of mankind, the time 
of invincible sin, of the immeasurable progress 
of corruption, belongs to the remote past. If 
you fear already , or are still afraid in this world, 
be of good courage and know that you enter into- 
a reconciled world, and stand in eternal peace, 
and partake of a happiness and liberty that have 
not to be fought for and devised, but may be- 
seized and enjoyed in true faith. But here you 
have to inquire after faith in this word ,—since the 
tendency prevails not to believe that which was 
believed by the fathers; many, all believe to in¬ 
demnity themselves for childlike faith with the 
conceits of the unvanished beauty of the world, 
of the power of the mind of man and of the inno¬ 
cence and goodness of the heart of man,—to in¬ 
quire after the knowledge of this truth, after the 
decision and conversion of the heart, whether that 
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will reigns supreme which says, How should I do 
this great evil and sin against my God ? whether 
you are consciously or unconsciously under the 
jurisdiction of the prince of this world, and unfit¬ 
ted for the tme work of your calling.... 2. As a 
call to resistance, and at the same time as a promise 
of assistance . This bears on your bravery, your 
honour, your independence, ye that are in such 
hurry to be men. There are many adversaries 
from without that reappear again and again; fight 
the invisible battles in your souls. It is good for 
a man to have worn the yoke in his youth, but 
how much better this yoke; thus you will gain a 
clear and pure view of your future, thus you 
spend the time of your transitory youth for the 
purpose of securing eternal youth, thus you care 
to-day for to-morrow and ever, even unto the 
judgment; all things are yours. 

Hast thou broken with the world f 1. Art thou 
perhaps still wholly entangled in its lust? 2. 
Art thou convinced that it is impossible to love 
God and the world at the same time? 8. Dost 
thou daily fight victoriously against the lust of 
the world tempting thee ? 

What is the Christian's relation to the world f 1. 
He knows that its lust, without any exception, is 
sin (y. 16), and such sin as is incompatible with 
the Christian profession (v. 15), and on this very 
aooount 2. He shuns and flies it (v. 15). 

Consider how little the love of the world comports 
with sincere conversion towards Ood. 1. The latter 
imposes renunciation of the world and its lust as 
a necessary condition. 2. It affords strength 
for overcoming the world. 8. And is itself a 
continued combat with the temptations of the 
world. * 

The infamy of a Christian being the slave of 
worldly lust 1. He thereby enters the service 
of worldly vanity, 2. becomes the enemy of God, 
And 8. will perish with the world (L. in “ Qesctz 
und Zeugniss ” for 1860).— 

[Ezekiel Hopkins: —v. 16. “For these things 
(Pleasures, Riches, Honours), though they make 
a fair and gaudy show, yet it is all but show and 
appearance. As bubbles, blown into the air, 
will represent great variety of orient and glitter¬ 
ing colours, not, as some suppose, that there are 
any such really there, but only they appear so 
to us, through a false reflection of light cast upon 
them: so truly this world, this earth on which 
we live, is nothing else but a great bubble blown 
up by the breath of God in the midst of the air, 
where it now hangs. It sparkles with ten thou¬ 
sand glories: not that they are so in themselves, 
but only they seem bo to us through the false 
light by which we look upon them. If we come 
to grasp it, it breaks and leaves nothing but 
wind and disappointment in our hands: as his¬ 
tories report of the fruits that grow near the 
Dead sea, where once Sodom and Gomorrah 
stood, they ippear very fair and beautiful to the 
eye, but if they be crushed, turn straight to 
smoke and ashes. 11 

There is nothing in the world vain in respect 
of its natural being or of God the Creator—but 
all the vanity that is in worldly things, is only in 
respect of the sin and folly of man. [Augustine: 
“Utendum est hoc mundo , nonfruendum; ut invisi - 
bilia Dei, per ea gust facta sunt , intelliganiur; hoc 


est, ut de temporalibus setema capiantur ” —M.]. 
The vanity of the world appears in: 

1. That all its glory and splendour depend 
merely on opinion and fancy. 

2. In its deceitfulness and treachery. It is 
not only vanity, but a lying vanity. 

8. As all things in the worfd are lying vanities, 
so are they all vexatious. “Uncertain comforts 
but most certain crosses.” 

4. A little cross will embitter great comforts— 
another mark of the vanity of the world. 

5. The longer we enjoy any worldly thing, the 
more flat and insipid doth it grow. 

6. All the pleasure of the world is nothing else 
but a tedious repetition of the same things. 

7. The world can stand us in no stead, when 
we have the greatest need of support and com¬ 
fort. 

8. All things in the world are vain, because 
they are unsuitable. 

The soul is spiritual and immortal, worldly 
things are material and perishable. 

Its .wants are spiritual—but the world supplies 
only material wants. 

9. The vanity of the world appears in its in¬ 
constancy and fickleness and— 

10. In that it is altogether unsatisfactory.— 

M.J. 

[Barrow: —The world is an enemy, an irre¬ 
concilable enemy to our salvation. The world, 
that is, the wicked principles, the bad customs, 
the naughty conversation and example which 
commonly prevail here among men; alluring to 
evil and deterring from good; the cares also, the 
riches, the pleasures, the glories of the world, 
which possess or distract the minds, satiate and 
cloy the desires, employ all the affections and 
endeavours, take up the time of men; all in the 
world which fasteneth our hearts to earth, and 
to those low transitory things; or which sink 
them down toward hell and which detain them 
from soaring toward heaven. 

The world passeth away and the desire (brdhata) 
thereof; whatever seemeth most lovely and aeei- 
rable in the world is very flitting; however, our 
desire and our enjoyment thereof must suddenly 
cease. Imagine a man, therefore, possessed of 
all worldly goods, armed with power, flourishing 
in credit, flowing with iplenty, swimming in all 
delight (such as were sometime Priamus, Poly¬ 
crates, Oroesus, Pompey) yet since he iB withal 
supposed a man, and mortal, subject both to 
fortune and death, none of those things can he 
reasonably confide or much satisfy himself in; 
they may be violently divorced from him by for¬ 
tune, they must naturally be loosed from him by 
death; the closest union here cannot last longer 
than till death us depart; wherefore no man 
upon such account can truly call, or, if he con¬ 
sider well, heartily esteem himself happy; a 
man cannot hence receive profit or content from 
any labour he taketh under the sun. (Bodes. i. 
8 sqq.)—M.]. 

[On aTua^oveia rov filov v. 16. “It was a perti¬ 
nent discourse of Cineas, dissuading Pyrrhos 
from undertaking a war against the Romans. 
Sir, saith he, when you have conquered them, 
what will you do next? Then Sicily is near at 
hand, and easy to master.—And what when you 
have subdued Sicily? Then we will pass over 
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lo Africa and take Carthage, which cannot long 
withstand ns.—When these are conquered, what 
will be your next attempt ?—Then we will fall 
in upon Greece and Macedon and recover what 
we have lost there.—Well, when all are subdued, 
what fruit do you expect from all your victories? 
Then we will sit down and enjoy ourselves. Sir, 
replied Cineas, may we not do it now ? Have 
you not already a kingdom of your own ? and he 
that cannot eqjoy himself with a kingdom, can¬ 
not with the world.” Plutarch m Vita Pyrrhi .— 
M.l. 

[Pyle (v. 12-14):—The cautions I here give 
you ought to be equally regarded by all degrees 
of Chnkian professors. The new converts and 
younger Christians are to consider themselves as 
newly put into a state of salvation, the pardon of 
sin, and the favour of God, through Jesus Christ; 
and to endeavour to confirm themselves in it by 
the carefrl practice of true Christian virtue. 
Such as are come to more maturity in their pro¬ 
fession and are in the strength and vigour of 
their age, have a great advantage, and ought to 
employ the utmost of that vigour in resisting the 
strongest temptations of the devil, and perfecting 
their conquest over him and all his wicked in¬ 


struments. And the aged Christians cannot but 
have so dear a knowledge of God, and the reve 
lation of His will by Jesus Christ, during the 
long season from their first conversion, that it 
would be utterly inexcusable for them to be 
wanting in their essential duties or be drawn 
from them by the false teachers.—M.]. 

[Vee. 12. Simeon, C., The different growth 
ana privileges of God’s children. Works xx. 898. 

Vv. 18. 14. Marshall, N., Peculiar tempta¬ 
tions attending every stage of life, with the spe¬ 
cial advantages and counter-motives that are 
found in each, considered particularly with re¬ 
gard to old age. 

The temptations that most endanger our first 
stage of life, with the duties most incumbent 
upon us in that early period, and the motives to 
discharge them. 

Peculiar temptations treated in reference to 
such as are in the bloom and vigour of life. 
Sermons, iv. 488, 469, 486. 

Ver. 15. Fuller, Thos., An ill match well 
broken off. Joseph’s party-coloured coat. 

Vv. 16-17. Bosbuet, Traits de la Concupis¬ 
cence. (Euvres, xiv. 26.—M.]. 


7. Warning and consolation against Anti-Christ. 

DESCRIPTION OP HIS FORERUNNERS, WHOSE APPEARANCE POINTS TO THE LAST 
TIME (W. 18-28). EXHORTATION OP THE FAITHFUL TO STEADFASTNESS IN 
THEIR ASSURANCE OF POSSESSING THE TRUTH AND ETERNAL LIFE (V. 24-28). . 


Chapter ii, 18-28. 

18 Little children, it is the last time 1 , and as ye have heard that* antichrist? shall come, 
even now are 4 there many antichrists; whereby 5 we know that it is the last time*. 

19 They went out from us T , but they were not of us; for if they had been of us, they 
would no doubt? have continued 9 with us: but they went out 10 , that they might be 

20 made manifest that they were 11 not all of us. But 1 * ye have an 15 unction from the 

21 Holy One, and ye 14 know all things 15 . I have not written unto you because ye know 

22 not the truth, but because ye know it, and that no lie is of the truth 15 . Who is 
a lT liar but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ? He 18 is antichrist, that 

23 denieth the Father and the Son. Whosoever 19 denieth the Son, the same hath not 

24 the Father* 9 : [but] he that acknowledgeth the Son hath the FatTier also n . Let that 
therefore abide in you, which ye have heard from the beginning**. If that which ye 
have heard from the beginning shall remain in you, ye also shall continue in the Son, 

25 and in the Father**. And this is the promise that he* 4 hath promised us* 5 , even eternal 

26 life* 5 . These things have I written unto you concerning them that seduce you n . 

27 But the anointing which ye have received of him abideth in you* 5 , and ye need not 
that any man teach you: but as the same 19 anointing teacheth you of all things, and 

28 is truth 90 , and is no lie, and even as it hath taught you, ye shall abide in him 91 . And 
now, little children, abide in him; that when 9 * he shall appear 99 , we may have 94 confi¬ 
dence, and not be ashamed before him 95 at his coming. 

Vena 18. pio-vArif m pa—the last htmr. —M.] 

* B. C. Sin. read 5rt after quo v<rarc. EstUctio difficSlior. 

* B. C. Sin. omit the Article before ivr Lxp^rrn «. In Sin. it is clearly a later addition. It would hardly 

hare been omitted, had it been origmally there. [Lochm. Tisch. Buttm. reject it.—M.] 

[* German: 44 Bren now have there come into existence ” Lillie: “ even now are there many become.”—M.] 

P & 9 1 whence.—M.] 

f® German: 44 that there is a last hour.” Lillie: “ that it is the last hour.”—M.] 

Verse 19. p Better to retain the Greek order with German: 44 From us they went out.”— X9a v, A. B. C. Lech. 

Tisch. Buttm. Huther, is more authentic than if »j A0ov G. K., but leas common.—M.] 
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P No doubt supplied by B. Y. is Arbitrary and unnecessary.—M.] 

No reason why n*tievjK<i.oar should be rendered “ continued,” since “abode” makes as good senes 
here an other forms of the same verb in other places. Better to render §i 4 r «t r uniformly abides— 
M.l 

[*> German: 44 but—that they might be made manifest,” i. e. nothing is supplied, although the context re¬ 
quires something to be supplied. £. V. supplies “they went out.” Beza, following the Byriac “qrrem 
sunt ex nobis,” Wakefield: “this was done,” New come, 44 this hath come to pass,” Lillie 44 it was, ate. 
gee below in Bxeget. and Critical.—JtLl 

pi German: 44 that not all are from us ” better than the more inferential rendering advocated by Lillis 
44 that none of them are of us,” and the less correct translation of B. V. 44 that they were not all of us.” 
Terse 90. P* German: “And.” There seems to be no necessity for “ but,'” although « a t may here have slightly ad¬ 
versative force —M.] 

p* German omits the Article before unction and renders 44 and ye have unction.”—M.] • 
hi German omits “ ye f* B. omits teat before • 1 6 ar «.—M.] 

» B. Sin read ra vret instead of uivra, August. “PI ipri vobit manifesti tint.” 

Terse 21. P* German: “and that every thing which is lie is not out of the truth,” but the rendering of B.T. is ahafpy 
inferential translation of the Greek idiom.—M.l 

Terse 22. P 7 German: “ who is the liar.” The Article is emphatic here and must be retained.—M.] 
h* German: “This is the antichrist, who.” evret hsa demonstrative force.—M.j 
Verse 23. P* German: “ Every one that denieth;” omtsis qui, Yulg. Aug. Calv. Bengal, and ’* every one that ” Green- 
field, Allioll. de Wette, Lillie.—M.j 

fw German: “ Hath also not the Father.” Better render with Rhenish and moet foreign versions “neither 
hath he the Father.”—M.l 

A A. B. C. Sin. [Grieeb., Schulz, Lachm., Tiech. Buttm. Wordsw. Lillie.—M.] have the final clause: “4 
Aoyer rbr vibr cat rb r varfpa cxand it is required by the parallel pcmsage2Jno.1 as 
well as by John’s fondness of antithesis, [b u o A oy w v however should be rendered 44 confesaeth” and 
not 44 acknowledged ” as in B. Y.—M.] 

Terse 24. [** German : 44 Yon, that which ye have heard from the beginning, let that abide in you.” In this rendering 
o 4 v is left out; but the emphatic you, in the sense of at for you, la decidedly in fkvour of the German 
rendering; translate. 44 you, let that which ye have heard from the beginning, abide in you.”—A. B.C. 
Sin. Yulg. al. omit o tv. M.j 

[» German: “ If that abide in you which ye have heard from the beginning, ye also shall abide in the Son 
and in the Father.” The three-fold rendering of pire in one verse: 44 abide, remain, coutmm, m 
adopted In B. Y. should by all means be avoided. Lillie calls this sacrificing of the simple beauty and 
force of the original to “ a great number of good English ” words an “unprofitable exuberance.”—M.J 


Terse 28. [*• German: “And this is the promise which lie Himself;” rn.it t 6%. The reference 
promise.—M.] 

* A. C. Sin. reed iifilv. The context warrants the transition to the Plural. 


i to £» to an srsl 


[» German: “ The eternal life.” The supplement in B. V. is hardly neoeesanr, the Article is I 

and the order 44 life eternal ” seems preferable; see on the last point B. V. Matth. xxv. 40; Jno.lv.91; 


Terse 20. 


xvii. 8; Rhemlsh version, Yf akef. Macknight, Berleburg Bible, and Lillie.—M.l 
whavuvrmv v fi a *,“ who would deceive you.” 44 The context (vv. 90. 21.27) 
of the Present l de conatu, 4. <• an endeavour or purpose' (Buttm. (137. n. 10), ai 


shows that this is a csss 
and so it is generally un¬ 


derstood.” Lillie.—M.] 

Terse 27. [** German: “And vou—the ointment which ye reoeired from Him, abideth in yon.”—MJ 

si T h tvrov xP l<r M is the reading of C. Sin., iqany versions (Syr. unctxo qua est a Deo) and fktben In¬ 
stead of to «*t 6 xp(<rp« A. B. G. K. and the Greek fethera^-Cod. Sin. reads really wvsvjta after- 
wards corrected into XP^M* [or x/P 4 B reads x^piwpa- [But both In point of authority 
and in point of sense rb avrb xP 4 9 H a so«um to be the right reading. German, following thelesi 
authentic reading, renders 44 but as the ointment of Him;” E. V. follows rb avrb xP ia/ea .—M.] 
pOjcai ihqSit i<rrt—and is true, better than “and is truth” of B. V.—M.] 

® The reading p 4 vers A. B. 0. Sin. is on external and internal grounds preferable to #&« veers [G.K.aL 
Tisch.—M.] 

Terse 28. « A. B. 0. Sin. read I va Ihv instead of I va Star [G. K. Theoph. Oecnm. Tisch.—M.j 

[» German: 44 shall be manifested ” decidedly preferable both fur the sake of uniformity and on dectrinsl 
grounds (“ the agency and love of the Father in the second as well as the first coming of the Saviour” 
Lillie) to “ when He shall appear ** B. V.—M.l 
M «rX m p« r.—B and Cod. Sin. giro it as a oorreetkm of lyuper. 

[» German: 44 and not be put to shame away from Him In His coming.” Calvin: PvdtfUsmusab gut prate*- 
Ha; Steph. ab to ditoedamut pudefacti ; Hammond: “Turned with shame from Him;” Green and 
Bloomfield: 44 shrink from Him with shame;” Peile: “ pat to confusion of face at being cast away from 
Him.” Wordsworth ( 44 Driven to shame from Him;” Lillie: “Bhamed away from Him at Hli 
coming .”—M.] 

| attempt to annihilate the promise of eternal 
life. The address ircuSla , v. 18, applies to all the 
readers of the Epistle, and require us to con¬ 
sider the sequel addressed to the whole Church 
(contrary to Bengel). It is incomprehennble 
that Ebrard on account of the peculiarly childlike 
character of this section should hold the opinion 
that the reference is only to the little ones, to 
children. 

The last hour,* v. 18. This important and 
difficult idea, which is liable to many interpreta¬ 
tions and has been variously understood, can 
only be understood and explained with reference 
to the whole tutu loquendi current and the sum- 
total of clear views on the subject contained in 
the New Testament. It is not sufficient to refer 
the reader to Lange on Matth. xxiv., Moll on 
Heb. L 1, and Fronmiiller on 1 Pet. i. 6. 20. 
Compare particularly Riehm, Lekrbegriff da 
Hcbraerbriefs, pp. 72 sqq.; 204 sqq., and Dfis- 
terdieck ad loc .—The representation of two ages 
of the world is rooted in the Old Testament ides 


BXEGETI0AL AND CRITICAL. 

The connection. The groundwork on which 
this portion of the Epistle rests is contained in 
the individualised addresses (v. 12-14), intro¬ 
ducing both warning and consolation against the 
love of the world (v. 16-17), as well as in the 
subsequent warning and consolation against 
antichrist (v. 18-28). As the former particu¬ 
larly connected with the final clause veviK^Karc 
rbv irovnpdv whose kingdom is 6 tdxjpoc, so this 
connects with eyvAtcare rbv hid apx*fct rdv -k ark pa, 
6 Advof rdv tv i>p2v pkvei. The opening words 
koxarrj &pa krriv in the sequel (v. 18) connect also 
with 6 Kdopog napdyerai (v. 17). This portion 
whioh began (ch. i. 6 sq.) with the Light-Being 
of God and the Light-walk of believers, con¬ 
cludes with a warning against the lie which is 
directed against the fundamental pillar of eternal 
truth, the glory of Christ, and an exposure of its 
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dw rnnio which constantly recurs in 

prophetical passages, beginning with the blessing 
of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 1), especially in Jeremiah, 
denotes “ the most distant future, beyond which 
the eye cannot penetrate” (Hitiig on Mich. iy. 
1), and is therefore well rendered by “in the 
end of the days.” The prophets use it almost 
exclusively to denote the Messianic times. The 
LXX. translate it b taxdraxq ijpkpcuq (Is. ii. 2), 
b kax&ruv tuv tfpspuv (Gen. xlix. 1), et? eox6tov 
tuv jpepuv (Numb. xxiy. 14), h? kaxdrip tuv 
tjupuv (Deut. iv. 80), laxarov tuv ipepCw (Dent, 
xxxi. 29). Hence comes primarily the Uumudi- 

cal and rabbinical idea of the ntn oSiy and 

the {OH oSlj inside these two ages of the 

world are the ireton rno?, the days of 

the Messiah, the Meesianic age proper, which is al¬ 
ternately counted with either age of the world, 
and consequently may be either after or before 
the end of the days, or the end of the days itself. 
Tho Lord Himself distinguishes iv roirnp rip aicwt 
from b r<p plXJuovri (Matth. xii. 80), b rip Kaipip 
roimp from h rip cuuvi r<p ipxp^bip (Mark x. 80; 
Lnke xviii. 80); and this distinction, as well as 
Luke xx. 34, sq. (ol viol rov ai&vog tovtov yapovatv 
—ol 61 Kara^iu&brec ro/v cuQvog ekelvov rv^eZv kcu 
tw avaordaeug xtr ek vetpQv) show most plainly 
that the earthly development-period of the king¬ 
dom of God preceding the second coming of Christ 
in glory, and beginning with the Curst coming of 
Christ in the flesh, belongs to the first age of the 
world, and that the future time is the time of the 
completed kingdom of God. According to this 
i iaxdrjf ijptpa (Jno. vL 89, 40, 44, 64; xi. 24; 
xii. 48) is the aay of the resurrection of the 
dead and the judgment, the last day of the first 
age of the world and the transition to the 
second. The turning-point between both ages 
of the world is the time of Christ's return to judg¬ 
ment (Matth. xiii. 89 sq.; 49; xxiv. 3; xxviii. 
20). Thus Paul also contrasts b rip cuQvi rovrip 
with h r<p fUhXovTi, and the sufferings tov vvv 
eaipciv with the piZhovoa 66l-a (Rom. viii. 18), 
and describes Christians as living b Tip vvv 
alinrt looking for the blessed hope and the glo¬ 
rious appearing of the great God and our Sa¬ 
viour Jesus Christ (Tit. ii. 12. 18). The laxarai 
ipiipcu in which there shall come ncupol ^oActtoZ 
(2 Tim. iii. 11, and the vorepoc Kaipoi (1 Tim. iv. 
1), like the cuOvz$ ol hcepxbpevoi (Eph. ii. 7), de¬ 
note the period immediately preceding the 
second coming of Christ. While, according to 
Paul, Christians still live outwardly m the first 
age of the world, yet are they ethieaUy beyond it 
and the character of this present age of the 
world is described by him as tainted with immo¬ 
rality and alienation from God, Rom. xii. 2; 1 
Cor. ii. 6. 8; iii. 18; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Gal. i. 4; Eph. 
ii. 2; 2 Tim. iv 10. He regarded also the pre¬ 
heat age of the world as running on towards its 
end since the first coming of Christ; hence he 
speaks of rarity rCw al&vuv (1 Cor. x. 11) having 
set in. We have not to inquire here whether he 
regarded the second coming of Christ to be near 
at hand.—Peter considers his time as the laxarcu 


rjpipai (Acts ii. 17) and laid the first coming of 
Christ etc kaxdrov rCtv xp&vuv (1 Pet. i. 20 cf. v. 
5 : b naipif kaxdrtp or tuv i)pepGn>, 2 Pet. iii. 8 cf. 
Jude 18).—So also James: (v. 13: b fax& TCU C 
jpipaie ).—In the Epistle to the Hebrews also 
the close of the first age of the world is described 
as beginning with the first coming of Christ (ch. 
i. 1), but the awriXeia rCrv cuuvuv denotes the 
turning-point of the two ages of the world, ch. 
ix. 26, and this turning-point is more particu¬ 
larly described as found in the sacrificial death 
of Christ on account of its important conse¬ 
quences (ch. x. 14; xi. 39. 40), since that which 
is eternal, is now extant (Xpiorog—apxiepevg rCrv 
peXMnrruv ayadCiv ch. ix. 11; cf. v. 14; x. 1. 18; 
vi. 5; xii. 22). The beginning of the new time 
has set in, but only the ideal and objective be¬ 
ginning ; since the aluv piMuv as to the dirvapig 
is already extant in the redeemed, but will not 
enter into bipyeia until the second coming of 
Christ (ch. xiii. 14), so that the first age of the 
world still continues outwardly and that conse¬ 
quently our time is only a transition-period; with 
respect to the ethical sense of these ideas we 
have here the point of contact between the Epis¬ 
tle to the Hebrews and the views of Paul.— 
John’s kaxdTJj upa kariv must be understood as 
lying within the limits of these views. The use 
of upa instead of f/pipa, the day which with God 
is equal to a thousand years (Ps. xc. 4; 2 Pet. 
iii. 8), indicates a peculiar feature, and the ab¬ 
sence of the Article leaves it undefined. We 
have to think of a period of time belonging to 
the last days or last times which exhibits their 
character in a concentrated form, and since the 
iaxdrjj fjpkpa in the Gospel adverts particularly 
to the Kploif, the reference seems to be to pecu¬ 
liarly critical manifestations. If now we have to 
translate: “it i* the laet hour ,” the reference to 
the antichrist and the antichrists is in admi¬ 
rable keeping with the announcements of the 
coming of false prophets and teachers for the 
purpose of temptation and trial, so that in them 
there already takes place a separation of true 
believers from false believers. Cf. Matth. xxiv. 
24 sqq.; 1 Tim. iv. 1 sqq.; 2 Tim. iii. 1 sqq.— 
Hence upa is neither=the season of the year, the 
wintry season of the world (Scholiast II), nor 
iox&Ti?=x et p' l(Trr l (Oecumen., Schottgen: tempora 
periculosa , pessima et abjectieeima , Carpzov and 
others), which is also forbidden by 2 Tim. iii. 1. 
Bengel’s explanation that it denotes the last hour 
of John’s old age ( ultima, non respectu omnium 
mundi temporum , ted in antUheto puerulorum , ad pa- 
tree etjuvenes), is a singular make-shift in order 
to guard John from the error that his prediction 
of the last hour had not been fulfilled. Nor can 
iaxdnj bpa designate the time immediately pre¬ 
ceding the destruction of Jerusalem (Socinus, Gro- 
tius), for thq last time is not to be taken with 
such chronological precision. Nor is there any 
warrant for the assertion of Huther, that John 
wrote with a presentiment of the second coming of 
Christ (an assertion based on what is said v. 8 
of the CKoria and v. 17 of the ndopog, that they 
napdyerai which simply marks the transitory 
character inhering in the anorla and the noapos), 
since he writes only under the impression and 
with a sense of the transitoriness of the powers 
of this first age of the world, and that he indi- 
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cates thereby the nearness of Christ’s second 
coming (Liicke, Neander, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Gerlach, Ebrard, Huther). Hence we may say 
with Diisterdieck that “ John did not wish to 
supply a chronological but only a real definition ” 
[that is, one relating simply to the object — 
M.], which is clearly indicated by kdv <pavep66y 
(v. 28), since brav is hardly the true reading 
there. “ The prophetical substance of the Apos¬ 
tolical declaration is true,” “ the extension of the 
time from the real beginning (the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which does not disconcert John, and 
of the import of which, 'with reference to the 
history and the judgment of the world, his mind 
is fully made up), to the actual end of beings ” 
denotes rather no measure at all than one that is 
too short. The first Messianic transition-period 
inaugurated by the Saviour in the form of a ser¬ 
vant, governed by Him and terminating the first 
age of the world is the ea^dr?, during which 
men pass through peculiar troubles, perils and 
conflicts on to the promised advent of the second 
world-age of glory. In this transition-period 
there are however peculiar hours of develop¬ 
ment, one of which had come when John wrote 
his Epistle. The term kaxdrtj &pa has therefore 
to be taken in a prophetical and eschatological 
sense; it has moreover an important bearing on 
the history of Christ's kingdom and constitutes a 
historical reference to the second coming of Christ 
as the commencement of the second world-age, 
but not a chronological reference to the time when 
the second coming is to take place.—Noteworthy 
is Calvin’s explanation: ultimum tempos , in quo 
tic complentur omnia , ut nihil supersit prater ulti - 
mam Christi revelationem f and with reference to 
the absence of the Article also that of Besser : 
the time before a special revelation of the judi¬ 
catory glory of Christ prefiguring the last hour 
before the universal final judgment.— 

The Antichrist and the Antichrists, v. 18. 

1. The word hvrixpujroi occurs only here, v. 
22; iv. 8 and 2 Jno. 7. and its meaning has to be 
ascertained first philologically and then exegeti- 
cally. 

2. hvrl may mean both hostility and substitu¬ 
tion. In the former case it denotes the antago¬ 
nist of Christ, the antichrist, in the latter the 
pretender- Christ or/weudb-Christ. Thus avrlrviroi 
is a rinroq set in opposition to another rirrroi, and 
hvTtXvrpov a Xbrpov, paid or given for something; 
so avrl&eos in Homer, denotes godlike , but other 
authors use it in the sense of adverse to the gods ; 
one and the same word may then be used in both 
senses; but no word can have both meanings in 
one and the same place; hence we must not en¬ 
deavour to combine the ideas of anti-Christ and 
pretender- Christ as Huther maintains (“the ene¬ 
my of Christ, who, under the lying appearance 
of being the true Christ, endeavours to destroy 
the work of Christ”), although it must be con¬ 
ceded that the enemy of Christ appears at the 
same time with the pretension of being able to 
supply His place, of becoming His substitute, and 
that the pretender-Christ does occupy His place 
in hostility to Him. But the avrlxpurroi mani¬ 
festly cannot be taken in this double sense. And 
still less allowable is it with Sander first to attach 
to the word in the Singular the sense of pseudo- 
Christ and mimic of Christ, and then immediately 


afterwards to make the Plural designate the 
enemies of Christ. We cannot get on purely 
philological considerations beyond.the possibility 
of taking the word in one or the other of said 
senses. 

8. We have to hold fast the fact that the word 
denotes persons. This is required of the Plural 
avrlxpurroi in v. 19: k§ $p£n> ifqhflav, ovk rpav e£ 
fouvy fieptvijKetoav peif $p€w. But if the hvrlxpw- 
toi are persons, then avrlxpurroi must also be a 
person, for this is required by ipxerau Hence 
BengeVs exposition is incorrect: “StveidvocabuUm 
phrasis apostolica , sive sermo fiddium introduxiL, Jo* 
hannes err ores , qui ortri possent,prsevisurus, non mods 
anti christum, sed etiam antichristos vultdici; etubi 
antichristum vel spiritum antichristi vel decep- 
torem et antichristum dicit y sub singulars numero 
omnes mendaces et verUatis inimicos innuit. Qua m- 
admodumque Christus interdum pro christianismo 
(where?), tic antichristus pro antichristianismo 
sive doctrina et multitudine hominum Christo contra- 
ria dicitur. Antichristum jam turn venire, ita asten - 
titur Johannes , ut non unum , sed multos , id quod 
amplius quiddam et tristius esse onset , antichristos 
factos esse doceat. Ssepe totum genus eorvm, qui 
bonam aliquam aut malem indolem habent , singulari 
numero cum articulo exprimitur (Matth. xii 85; 
xviii. 17. 29.). Igitur antichristus sirs anti- 
christianismus ab extrema Johannis astute (see 
above: the last hour=old age!) per omnem stem- 
lorum tractum se propagavit et permanet , donee mag- 
nus ills adversarius exorUur. This view is adopted 
by Lange, Baumgarten-Crusius, Besser and 
others. 

4. We have here before us a law of historical de¬ 
velopment, a fixed ordinance of the history of the 
kingdom. The point in question is the eajdtw 
hpa and the marks by which it may be known; 
the reference is to bvrlxpurroi ipxtrai and to 
avrlxpurroi yeydvaacv, to that which has happened 
wv, to that which is still to be looked for and 
has been announced (r/Koiaare ): 

And as ye have heard (through the an¬ 
nouncement of the Apostles) that an anti¬ 
christ cometh, even now have thqpe come 
into existence many antichrists (/cai vvv— 
ye}'6vam). —It is by no means allowable to insert 
ita est before Katiuq qtcovoare (Bengel): nor must 
the Present Ipxerai be put on a line with yeyivaai, 
so that the antichrist now cometh and is present 
even as the others also have appeared; nor must 
Ipxrrai and yeydvaai , made equal in point of time, 
be only so distinguished from each other that the 
former comes aliunde , while these have come 
ex nobis^ Feybvaoi, they are become, they have 
come into existence, denotes the antichrists as a 
historical product, on whom the surrounding 
powers operating in time have operated. Hence 
it is not equal to eoeperunl esse (Erasmus) but to 
“they are become, they are existing.”—Ebrard 
incorrectly renders ipxerai=is future, although he 
correctly explains it bj=will some day appear. 
The Future is implied in the idea of coming and 
the Present indicates the certainty of the event. 
[Huther: The Present kpxarai instead of the Fu¬ 
ture ; it denotes the future as an event which is 
sure to occur.—M.]. Accordingly the avrlxp 
rot exist before the avrlxpurroi , who however is 
sure to follow them, and that which appears in 
the former, the irpodpdpoec, only in an isolated, 
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undeveloped and feeble form, is gathered together 
by the latter in his individual person, and deve¬ 
loped in a powerful form. In the course of time 
malice will so surely become intensified and op¬ 
position to God and Christ will reach such a degree 
of development that the existence of many anti¬ 
christs warrants the certain result of a future con¬ 
centration and formation of this spirit in one per¬ 
son. 

6. The bvrixpioTot come out of the Christian 
Church, they have themselves been Christians 
before (ef tjpuv i^fjWav v. 19); the antichrist, in 
like manner, will of course come forth from the 
ranks of the Christians, he will also be a man. 
Henoe hvrlxpurrog is not Satan himself (Pseudohip- 
polytos, Theodoret); the idea of Satan becoming 
man is inexecutable, since the Eternal Word only, 
the Image of the Father, in which man has been 
created, can become man. 

6. The antichrists deny that Jesus is the Christ 

(v. 22; iv. 8; 2 Jno. 7);) that He did not come in 
the flesh, that He is not the Son of God, that He 
is not of God (ch. iv. 14 sqq.; v. 6 sqq.; v. 20 sq.). 
The doctrine is the denial of the truth, the lie , 
they themselves are liab. 8, and according to 
John viii. 44, the children of the devil, of the fa¬ 
ther of the lie (ch. iii. 8-10). The Greeks 
strikingly observe: 6 havrlog hv ry aXrj- 

del^ i/roi rip Xpurripy hvrixparrdg kanv (Theophy- 
lact) and & rb tov diaftbtov bvopa (Scho¬ 

liast II.). The antichrist and the antichrists are 
to be taken 44 as expressly connected with Satan” 
(Pusterdieck^, and the two words here denote 
not substitution, but hostility to Christ exhibited 
in the form of eminent strength; the antichrist is 
pre-eminently the instrument and tool of Satan. 
Hence we have to exclude the exposition of Ire- 
nsBus, Hippolytus, Cyrillus and others, that the 
antichrist was Unlane eemet ipsum Chrielum osten - 
dcre, and mimicking Christ. 

7. The comparison of this passage with 2 

These, ii. 1 sq. (Hofmann, Heilige Schrjft I., p. 
807 sqq.) requires this explanation. The name 
Mxpiaroq used by John corresponds with the 
description given by Paul, avrixelpevog ml imepai- 
pSpevog hrl irdvra Xeydpevov debv % atftaofiOy to de¬ 
note his hostility with reference to his pretended 
ability to supply the place of God (acre avTbv ug 
rbr vabv tov dtov Katiloaiy airodeucitivra kavrbv bn 
ktrriv John contrasts the irvevpa tov avn - 

Xpiarov with the irvevpa tov while Paul oalls 
him 6 hvO pair o g ri}g dpapnag, 6 dvopog y 6 vlbg 
rifr diruXelag. His appearing also is preceded by 
an airooraoUiy and he himself is the precursor of 
the irapovaia tov icvplov rjpav, just as in John. 
But we must not overlook a difference belonging 
to this agreement. John speaks in a more gene¬ 
ral way, and uses less definite terms than Paul, 
who gives more distinct prominence to the per¬ 
son and approach of the dreaded and dreadful 
one; but he also refers to rb Karix QV and 6 Karkxav 
as a power wielded by a living person, and speci¬ 
fies that for the benefit of the Church his progress 
will be arrested and his appearing delayed, thus 
pointing, like John, to a historical development. 
—Remembering all these particulars, we have, 
firit of all, to reject those expositions which limit 
the application of the subject to a solitary histo¬ 
rical fact or a single personage, and regard this 
statement of the Apostle in the light of a pro¬ 


phecy of a church-historical fact. Thus the 
I Greek expositors, and many others (Augustine, 

! Luther, Calvin, al.) after them apply it to here¬ 
tics or heresiarchs, e. g., to Simon Magus, Cerin- 
thus, Ebion, the Gnostics, to Basilides, Valen¬ 
tinus, and others, the Nicolaitancs (Rev. ii. 6), 
to Diotrephes (3 John 9.), Hymeneus and Phi- 
letus (2 Tim. ii. 17), and Grotius actually applies 
it to Barcochba, Calov to Mohammed, Luther 
(Art. Sckm. tract, de pot. et prim.papse y { 39; cf. 
Melanchthon, Apol. Art. VII. VIII., § 23; XV. { 
18) to the pope, and Roman Catholics to Luther. 
All this is purely arbitrary and unwarranted, 
and not only depreciates the word of prophecy, 
but actually deprives it of the prophetical element, 
as if it had ceased to be valid. Secondly , we 
have also to reject the modern exposition (both 
that of rationalistic commentators and that of 
LUcke, de Wette and Neander) which insists upon 
separating the idea y “that simultaneously with 
the development of Christianity, evil also would 
gradually increase in intensity, until having 
reached its culmination, it would be completely 
conquered by the power of Christ,” from the 
form as here indicated, and that the form, as the 
mere shell, might be dropped. On the contrary, 
both the idea and the form have to be held fast, 
for we have here the expression of a law ever re¬ 
curring in historical manifestations which be¬ 
longs to the development of the history of the 
Kingdom [of God] up to and until the end of 
the time of Messiah and the Church, and this ex¬ 
pression is so clearly and distinctly asserted that 
John feels warranted to draw the emphatic con¬ 
clusion : “whence we know that there in a 
last hour.” By the appearing of many anti¬ 
christs we may know and infer thence ( bOev) as 
from a distinct premise, that there is an onward 
progress in the direction of Christ’s coming, 
which is preceded by the concentration of the 
antichristian element, thriving and luxuriating 
of course in different persons according to its 
different forms of manifestation. [On the differ¬ 
ent views of the antichrist see Liincmann on 2 
Thess. ii. 1-12; p. 204 sqq., and Diisterdieck ad lo¬ 
cum; also Trench, Synonyms of the 2V. T. t p. 
145 sqq.—M.]. 

Relation of the Antichrists to the Church. First 
there is noted the fact that, 

Veb. 19. From ub they went out. —The 
most natural and primary meaning of ijpuv is that 
it designates the Apostle and his readers, conse¬ 
quently the Church, which is addressed by 
ircudla, and to be understood in j y/cofoare. The 
reference is neither to the Jews (Grotius, Rickli), 
nor to the Apostles only (Spener, Besscr), nor 
only to the Church with exclusion of the children 
(Ebrard). Apart from the form egrjMav, which 
in this very verb is by no means uncommon in 
the New Testament (Winer, pp. 86, 87), the sense 
is various: prodire, exire , egrcdi, secedere. Two 
ideas play into each other: origin and separation, 
coming out and going away. The nature of the 
avrlxpurroi who are engaged in the hnooraoia, not 
pepevfjKeiaav pdf tipav, requires us to translate 
secesscrunty evaserunt (Augustine, Bede, Erasmus, 
Lucke, Diisterdieck, Ebrard, Huther). Prodierunt 
(Vulgate, aL) misapprehends the origin of the 
antichrists, and denotes origin only. k%r)7&a* 

I does not point to their development and origin. 
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but only to their separation, their apostasy, which 
if r)fiav requires us to regard as their apostasy 
from the Church; yeydvaotv, to be sure, shows that 
they are within that Church from which they 
have now separated. This is brought out “by 
the emphatic position of if fjp&v before the verb’’ 
(Huther), for if fipuv in connection with the verb 
tfepxeodai merely denotes the circle, the fellow¬ 
ship from which they have separated. “John 
does not indicate the extent to which that formal 
separation has been carried; still ifqXOav implies 
that they had not only opposed the Apostolical 
doctrine (Beza: “ad mutationem non loci , ted doc - 
trinmpertinet”), but also those who, by the faith¬ 
ful preservation of the unadulterated Gospel, had 
proved themselves to be children of God ” ( H uther). 

Bat they were not of as.—E Ivcu if fjp&v 
indicates the internal relation. Here the idea of 
origin combines with that of appertaining and 
affinity. *AAAd (Winer, pp. 462, 472, <ttAa) de¬ 
notes the strongopposition of if iipov iffflBav and 
if jjpCtv fysav. While the former simply betokens 
external origin and coming out from, the latter 
indicates internal relationship; they were the 
former, not the latter; the aforesaid fact ex¬ 
pressly denies this internal relation. Both origin 
(coming from) and relationship (affinity, apper¬ 
taining to) are contained in elvat ck rob irarpbc, be 
tov nbopov (v. 16) and in ifeMelv U tov &eov (Jno. 
viii. 42; xvi. 28; while drrd 1 9eov, Jno. xiii. 3, and 
napd rob deov, xvi. 27, denote only the former.) 
[Augustine: Quandoquidem adhuc curatur corpus 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi , et sanitas perfccta non 
erit nisi in resurrections mortuorum; sic sunt in cor - 
pore Ckristi, quomodo humores mali. Quando evo- 
muntur , tunc revelatur corpus: sic et mali quando 
exeunt , tunc revelatur ecclesia. Et dicit quando eos 
evomit atque projicit corpus , ex me exierunt humores 
isti, sed non erant ex me. Quid est, non erant ex me f 
Non de came mea prsecisi sunt, sed pectus mihi pre - 
me,bant dum inessent .”—M.]. But John here 
sharply contrasts the two and excludes the one 
by the other, adding moreover, 

For If they had been of as, they 
would have abode with as.—Consequently, 
they had been pdf jjpov, they had belonged to the 
Christians, they had lived among and with the 
Christians, they were Christians outwardly and 
to be considered as such. Although they had 
been pdf jp&v, they were not if i)puv, for in that 
case they would have abode petf rjptiv. On the 
very frequent omission of the augment in the 
Pluperfect see Winer, p. 85. On the dogmatical 
and ethical import of this passage, see below in 
Doctrinal and Ethical , especially sub. Nos. 4. 5. 

Bat—that they might be made manifest, 
that not all are of os.—Here is an imper¬ 
fect and involved construction. After aAAd we 
have of course to supply the thought suggested 
by the previous words: but they did not abide 
with us, that—(Huther, Winer, Grammar p. 333. 
where may be found the corresponding illustra¬ 
tions Jno. xiii. 18: ifeXefdpqv, (ifeXefdpipf) 

Iva; —Jno. xv. 25: pepiofjKaoiv — , dAA/ ( j pepicdjKaoiv ) 
Iva —). In general ykyove tovto would have to be 
supplied, which would however depend on the 
context for its meaning, as in Jno. i. 8: a)JC 
{JlT&ev) Iva —; ix. 8: a?tX’ (but he was born 
blind) Iva— . But de Wette has very correctly 
pointed out that two sentences are here inter¬ 


laced, and Huther has rightly arranged them 
thus: 1, h'a favepudSxjtv bn owe eioiv if juuv, 2, 
Iva favepuBr/ bn ovk eioi irdvre? if jpuv. The seces¬ 
sion of the antichrists has taken place and con¬ 
stitutes an event that does not take place without 
some providential design, an event in which God 
the Lord takes an active part both as Ruler and 
Judge, hence Iva, to the end that, m order that. 
The Apostle’s design is to mark a purpose and not 
a consequence, as Lange and Paolos maintain 
without any reason for their view. The pur¬ 
pose is first, that they shall manifest themselves 
as those who do not sustain to us an inward and 
ethical relation of kinship and appertainment, 
and secondly, that it shall become manifest in gen¬ 
eral that not all those who are in the Chnrch 
and outwardly belong to it (ped* $p&v, in ecclesia) 
do also belong to it inwardly (if fjp&v, de eedesia). 
We have to connect ov iravref in the sense of non - 
nulli; for if we were to connect ovk eioiv so ^ 
the negation would belong to the predicate, 
John would have written ovk eioiv if jjp&v ir fores, 
and we should be obliged to explain. “All are 
not of us,” or “ none is of us.” In this case 
there would be something predicated of the anti¬ 
christs, they would be the subject in irdvref. 
But this is not allowable on account of the position 
of the words. The meaning is rather: “ Not all 
are of us, only some, although the majority 
are of us.” But this cannot b9 predicated of 
the antichrists; for they are not all true, living 
church-members, none of them belongs truly to 
the Churoh. But their seceding furnishes actual 
proof that not all Christians ( baptaati, voeati) 
are and remain real Christians ( eUcti, fideles). 
“ While in (fiaveptj&Qjiv the seoeders only are con¬ 
sidered as the subject, the conception is enlarged 
in the clause bn — fuuv, and the Apostle declares 
in respect of the former, that in general not all 
who belong outwardly to the Christian Church, 
are really members of the same (Dhsterdieck). 
It is not allowable to understand ov v&vref with 
Socinus in the sense of nulli: the conneotiou is 
right, the explanation is wrong. [Wordsworth: 
“They all pretend to be of us, ana the heathen 
confound them with us. But their secession from 
us, and opposition to us, clearly prove that they 
are not all of us. Some false teachers [or false 
brethren M.l there are still who propagate here¬ 
sies in the Church. They are tares in the field, 
but as long as they are in the field, it is not easy 
to distinguish them from the wheat. They are 
not of us, but they are not manifested as such by 
going out from us. But the going out of those 
who have left us, and who resist us, is a manifest 
token to all men, that they and their associates 
are not all of us, as they profess to be, and as the 
heathen suppose them to be; and as even some of 
the brethren in the Chnroh imagine that they 
are, and are therefore deceived by them. By 
their going out they are manifested in their true 
light; and by their opposition to ns Truth is 
distinguished from Error and Error from Truth.” 

Testimony of the gifts of believers . w. 20. 21. 

Veil. 20. And you have ointment from 
the Holy One and know all things.— 
The address vpelc has regard to the readers, to 
the Church, from which the antichrists have se¬ 
ceded. They are referred to a gift: 
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Thu gift is xptofuh unguentwn, not unetio as ex¬ 
plained by Vulgate, Augustine, Luther, de Wette, 
Sander, al. It is chrism. 44 AUudit appellatio 
obeismatis ad astticheisti nomen’* (Bengel). 
[They hare the chrism from Ckriit. —M. J. Thus 
John came to use this word whioh besides this 
place occurs only in t. 27. In obedience to the 
command of God kings (1 8am. x. 10; xvi. 18, 
14; P8. xIt. 8), priests (Ex. xxix. 7; xxx. 811 
and prophets (Is. lxi. 1) were anointed, ana 
ointment is both figuratively, and in the ordered 
act itself, a symbol of the Holy Spirit. Thus 
Christ is anointed (Acts iV. 27) and that with the 
Holy Spirit (Acts x. 88), and thus Christians also 
are anointed. The ohrism or ointment will 
have to be understood as the Holy Spirit and 
i'fuiC iyere XP^P 0, reminds the readers of the 
great gift which makes them priests, kings and 
prophets, the ykvo$ kicXeicrdv, ftaatXeiov Upbrevpa, 
aytov, 1 Pet it 9; of. Ex. xix. 0; Is. xliii. 
20. 21. This gift of the Holy Spirit must not be 
made the 44 divimtm beneficium cognoscenti ipsas res 
divinas, qualenus homini est opus ” (Socinus), or 
the 44 autitio eoangelii ,, institutio Christiana ** (Epis- 
copins, Rosenmuller), or the 44 docendi auctori- 
tas n (Sauler), or “the true tradition concerning 
Christ distinguished by its being primitive, ori¬ 
ginating with the Apostles and vitally propa¬ 
gated** (Kostlin, Lehrbegriff\ p. 243), or the “par- 
itas qua tiffuntitur in cordibus nostris per spiritum 
sanctum ** (Didymus). And this having is a 
gift bzb tov dytov, they have received what 
they have; henoe v. 27: XP 

Christ is called dyvdq ch. iii. 8 and dittaioq ch. 
it 2; in Jno. vi. 69 He is called: 6 &ytoq tov 
dew, Acts iii. 14: & &ytoq teal dUaioq, Rev. iii. 
7: b ayioq 6 bTuj&tvdq. The primary reference 
therefore seems to be to Christ who reoeived 
the Spirit without measure (Jno. iii. 84), and 
baptized with the Holy Ghost (Jno. i. 88) and 
sends Him from the Father ^ Jno. xv. 26; Acts 
it 83) and henoe the idea is that the Xprorbc 
makes the —'Awd tov dytov consequently 

denotes neither God the Father (Socinus, Episco- 
pius, Rickli, Neander, Besser, al.) nor the Holy 
Ghost (Didymus, Grotius).—It must be remem¬ 
bered that nothing is said here of the time when 
they reoeived this gift nor of the means by which 
it was conveyed to them, but we read simply: 

Hence there is no warrant for finding 
here an allusion to baptism (Augustine, Bede, 
Oecnmeniusl, and the inference of the ungenu¬ 
ineness of tne Epistle from the supposition of an 
allusion to a usage connected with baptism intro¬ 
duced at a later period, is wholly unjustifiable 
(Baur). [The argument for an allusion to bap¬ 
tism, rests on the hypothesis that this whole sec¬ 
tion is addressed to iraldia , pueruli, children, 
who received the gifts of the Holy Spirit in their 
baptism; it is then by implication extended to 
adults, and the use of ohrism in baptism, a prac¬ 
tice which does not belong to the Apostolical Age, 
seems to have been occasioned by this passage. 
Bengel: “Earn unctionem spiritualem habent rd 
rcudtOy pueruli: namque cum baptismo, quern susce- 
psnmt, confunttum erat donum Sptritus Sancti, cujus 
signijicandi causa ex hoc loco demceps usu receptum 
esse videlur , ut oleo corpora bapthatorum ungeren- 
fur.’*—M.]. It is more allowable to connect with 
v. 24 cf. v. 18, and to refer to the preaching of the 


word of God (Dhsterdieck). We read simply 
“ye have —/ Thus John reminds his readers of 
an important and responsible gift- from which they 
might derive comfort and enjoyment in opposition 
to the antichrists, but which they ought also to 
keep, use and show against these adversaries. 
Hence the thought is introduced by *a2, as John 
is wont to do, without indicating an antithesis 
which is contained in the matter itself; his object 
being to develop his argument by way of comfort 
and exhortation. [It is doubtful whether there 
is even an adversative implication in the thought , 
for John surely did not want to inform his 
readers that because they had the ^pZc/ta they 
were the opposite of the antichrists. I do not 
mean that vfielq is not antithetical, but doubt 
whether sal is intended to mark an emphatio an¬ 
tithesis ; in which case the Apostle would most 
probably have used or dispensed with the par¬ 
ticle altogether. 8o Huther.—M.]. There is 
no reason at all to discover here with Semler a 
44 eaptatio benevolentia ,” or with a Lapide an apo¬ 
logy for the shortness of the Epistle; and still 
more objectionable is the view of Lange that 44 a 
certain anxious care is unmistakable which puts 
forth even rhetorical efforts;** nor is Calvin right 
in saying: 44 modeste excusat apostolus , quod eos 
tam sollicite admonet , ne patent oblique se perstringi , 
quasi rudes ignarosque corum, qua probe tenere debu- 
erant .*’ The farther particular 

And know all things denotes the immediate 
gain they derive from this gift. Bengel rightly 
explains 44 et inde” Ildvra is evidently neuter. 
The Syriac translates therefore falsely 44 omnes” 
Although Calvin rightly says of irdvra : 44 omnia 
non universaliter capi, sed ad prsesentis loci circtsm- 
stantiam restrmgi debet,” we must not restrict it 
with Bengel to 44 ea, quse vos scire opus est : hoc re- 
sponso repellenti erant seductores.” Still less must 
it be applied with Estius to the Church, as know¬ 
ing all things, whereas individual Christians 
know only implicite if they hold to the Church 
[He says: 44 Habetis episcopos et presbyter os, quo¬ 
rum cura ac studio vestrse ecclesiss satis instructm 
sunt in its qua pertinent ad doctrina Christiana veri- 
tatem” —M.l. The reference, according to v. 21 
and agreeably to Jno. xvi. 18: rd irveipa nfc 67jj- 
$daq bSrjyi/oei vpdg h rq alq&elp irboq cf. ch. xiv. 
26) is rather to irdaav ri)v aXfyfreiav (so Huther 
and most expositors). The sentence cldare rijv 
aA^demv, v. 21 is wholly=oMare rd ndvra. 

Ver. 21. I have not written onto yon, 
beoause ye know not the trnth, bat be- 
cauae ye know it.—Eypa fa refers to the 
words immediately preceding v. 19 [that is to 
what the Apostle had just said concerning the 
antichrists—M.], and not to the Gospel, a* 
Bbrard arbitrarily asserts. Not ignorance or 
want of knowledge on the part of the Churoh in¬ 
duced the Apostle to write this Epistle, on the 
contrary it was their knowledge and ability to 
form a right judgment of what was transpiring 
among them whioh prompted him to indite this 
Epistle, anxious as he was to foster and stimulate 
the truth possessed by his Churoh. Lorinus: 
44 non ut vos hac doceam, sed ut dactos confirmem ”— 
’AAjfrdem is “the truth as announced by the Apos¬ 
tles, determining the whole walk in the light of 
believers (ch. i. 8; ii. 4), begetting all love, 
giving life and founded on Christ (v. 28 sqq.). 
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Whatsoever falls within the compass of this truth 
is the object of Christian knowledge, all this is 
known by believers ” (Dusterdieck). 

And that every thing which U lie is 
not of the trnth.— Ecu bn is not connected 
with typarf>a: •and because —as if indicating the 
motive which prompted the Apostle to write this 
Epistle, but the sentence depended on the second 
otfare and is an object-sentence coordinated with 
avr^v: ye know it (the truth )—and that —. 
Thus render almost all commentators. Hence 
springs the question (v. 22) rig kartv & yj>eicT7)g ; 
John assumes that they know who is the liar, as 
well as what and whence the lie is. Here elvai 
U rr}g ahr&dag denotes not only origin but also 
appurtenance conditioned and defined by the 
origin. Of course irav —ovk must not be ex¬ 
plained here as a Hebraism (Grotius and aL)= 
<m1b, since ovk evidently belongs to the predi¬ 
cate, but=et )try lie is not out of the truth, which, 
however, amounts to==no lie is out of the truth. 
The reference to the antichrists is plain and the 
sense manifest: every thing which is lie neither 
originates from the truth, nor can it remain 
with the truth; it is not matter of complaint or 
of surprise that the antichrists with their lies 
and denials are seceding. 1rev<5og consequently 
is not only error , but the distinct opposite of the 
truth, nor is it the abstract put for the concrete, 
viz.: the false teachers (Lange). Our Lord Him¬ 
self tells us whence the lie originates, it is from 
the devil (Jno. viii. 44). The truth is from God 
and full or God, and therefore incompatible with 
any and every lie. [Diversity of origin renders 
the truth and the lie incompatibles. Christ is the 
truth (Jno. xiv. 6). Lorinus: “Lex vero non nisi 
verum sequilur et verum vero coruonat.” —M.l. All 
knowledge and ability to form a right judgment 
of moral phenomena are founded on the 
the Holjr Spirit^ consequently on a gift, even the 
gift which begins with sanctifying the will and 
renewing the heart. Sanctification leads to illu¬ 
mination. This points to the powerful exhorta¬ 
tion which accompanies the consolation. 

The substance of the antichristian lie. vv. 22. 23. 

Ver 22. Who is the liar but he that 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ? —The in¬ 
terrogative form marks the vivacity with which 
John passes from the general abstract (irav ipevdog) 
to the definite concrete (6 ipebarqg) as in ch. v. 4. 
6. [Huther. 1 There is here surely no reference 
to children (Ebrard). Hence Bengel rightly ex¬ 
plains: 6 vim halet ad abstractum v. 21 =quis est 
plains: 6 vim habet ad abstractum 21 =quis est 
illius mendacii reusV’ The Article is by all means 
to be retained (Luther translates wrongly: who 
is a liar? [also E. V.—M.l) and to be explained 
as bringing out with emphatio distinctness the 
idea “ the liar naf k%oxfv> t. 1 . he in whom the lie 
appears in concrete form=J avrlxpurrog” (Huther). 
It must not, however, be restricted to one indivi¬ 
dual besides whom there is none like him, but 
rather be taken generically or collectively with 
reference to the genus of antichristians, like 6 
vlkuv in ch. v. 6 (Dlisterdieck); irav ipevdog of 
oourse concentrates in him, if we exclude lies in 
other spheres, e. g. those of the natural sciences, 
history or jurisprudence; here we have to do 
with the sphere of religion, with church-life. All 
comparative explanations dilute the conception 


of the Apostle; under this head we may enume¬ 
rate those of Calvin (“m« hoc censeatur menda- 
dum, altud nullum haberiposse”), Socinus (“mea- 
dacium quo nihil possit esse mafus”), Grotius 
“Quis potest esse major impostor f”), Episcopius 
u enormitas mendacii ”), J. Lange (“mendax prm- t 
cipuus etpericulosiorV *), de Wette (“who deserves 
more the name of liar?’*).—Huther very justly 
says that Baumgarten-Crusius has altogether 
missed the Apostle’s meaning in his explanation: 
“ What is an erroneous doctrine, if not etc.**— 
In the sentence ei pi) 6 apvobpevog, the term ei $ 
is==nm, except; ei ov, si non would be inapplica¬ 
ble (Winer, p. 498) cf. ch. v. 6; Luke xvii. 18; 
Rom. xi 15, etc. The negative ovk in the sen¬ 
tence : bn *L jaovg ovk kartv 6 Xptarbg might have 
been omitted, since it is preceded by hpixApevog; 
but the affirmation of the liar is fhUy indicated, 
although it is couched in the form of a negation; 
this is in perfect agreement with the genius of 
the Greek language. Similar terms are found 
Luke xx. 27; Gal. v. 17; Heb. xii. 19; cf. Euh- 
ner, II. p. 410; Winer, p. 632 /?. The essential 
feature and the height of the lie of the antichrist 
is this: Jesus is not the Christ, the Saviour pro¬ 
mised by and come from the Father, the Xhyog 
aap£ yevdpeyog] this is the gnostic error which 
does not distinguish Jesus from Christ, but tears 
them asunder and thus constitutes the strongest 
antithesis to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
reference therefore is neither to the form of Jewish 
unbelief that Jesus is not omnium hommvm patro¬ 
nise (Semler) nor to the two forms of heresy one 
of which denies that Jesus was the Eternal 
Word, and the other that the Eternal Word be¬ 
came fiesh (Besser following Tertullian), [who 
says: de Prsescript. c. 33; Joh, in ep. eos maxim 
antichristos vocal , qtti Christum negarent m earns 
venisse et qui non putarent Jcsvm esse FUwm Dei; 
illudMarcion, hocEbion vindicavit.” —Wordsworth, 
following IrensBus and Waterland, refers also to 
Cerinthus and his followers, who denied that 
Jesus was the Christ , dividing Jesus from Christ; 
and they denied the Son, because they did not 
acknowledge that Jesus was personally united 
with the Word, the Eternal Son of God; nor that 
the Word was the only begotten of the Father; 
and so they disowned the divine Sonship of Jesus 
and Christ; and thus they denied the Father and 
the Son.” — M.]. The reference is only to one 
lie. 

This is the antichrist who denieth the 
Father and the Son. —*0 avrixpujTog here and 
& ypevarqg in the preceding clause, are evidently 
identical, and for the very reason that the liar 
denies Christ [or as Huther puts it: the liar, 
who denies the identity of Jesus and Christ, is 
the antichrist.—M.]. John adds “a new parti¬ 
cular, exhibiting the wholly fatal consequence of 
that antichristian lie,*’ (Dusterdieck) to this name 
in the following clause: bapvovpivog rbv rad pc sal 
rbv vl6v ; here, to use the terse language of Luther, 
John knocks the bottom out of the barrel.—The 
antichrist denies also the Father. First he de¬ 
nies Christ and then proceeds to deny that He is 
the Son of and with the Father untp he reaches 
the extreme position of denying the Father Him¬ 
self. The Xptarog belongs to history, to the eco¬ 
nomy of salvation. The idea vl6g reaches further, 
even down to the innermost Being of God; the 
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denial of the Son violates the very Being of God, 
consequently the Father and thus far must it 
come with one who denies Christ. In Jesus ap¬ 
peared as Christ, as the Saviour of the world, the 
of the Father full of grace and truth, the 
Eternal Word which is from the beginning, and 
in the Son is manifested the Being of the Father, 
His Spirit and His Love, so that the knowledge 
of the Father is impossible without the knowledge 
of the Son. Hence he who denies Christ is led 
lo the point that he has an ideal conception of 
God of his own making, an eWuiXorv, as Huther 
puts it, but not the true God. [Huther, to whom 
Braune is indebted for the thought, puts the logi¬ 
cal sequence more lucidly than the latter; he 
says: He who denies the identity of Jesus and 
Christ, denies first the Son, for the Son is none 
other than ’bpovg o Xpi<rr6g (neither an Aeon 
called Christ who did not become man, nor Jesus 
who is not Christ, or according to Jno. i. 14, who 
is not the Logos); but whoso denies the Son, de¬ 
nies also the Father not only in as far as Father 
and Son are logically convertible terms, but be¬ 
cause the Being of the Father manifests Itself 
only in the Son and because all true knowledge 
of the Father is conditioned by the knowledge of 
the Son, so that the God of those who deny the 
Son is not the true God, but a false creation of 
their own thoughts—an elduhov. —M.]. 

Fir. 23. Every one that denleth the 
Bon, hath also not the Father [neither hath he 
the Father ].—Here is the progression from deny¬ 
ing (hpvelodai) to having (ixeiv), and from the par¬ 
ticular (6 ifebcTTK) to the general (n df).—’ Apvob- 
ftcvog evidently cannot be without an object, so 
that we have to connect nag 6 apvobpevog rdv vldv, 
but not: every one that denieth hath not the 8on 
also (hath not) the Father; neither 6 apvolpevog 
nor the immediately succeeding 6 bpohoyuv can 
be independent subjects, and naripa joined to 
vihv cannot be governed by lx etv as 2 Jno. 9.— 
'hpvtUrdat rdv vidv signifies to disown the Eternal 
Word of the Father, the Logos (not only in Jesus 
who without the Logos is not and cannot be the 
Christ, but absolutely), and as such disowning im¬ 
plies not only mere ignorance or a limited under¬ 
standing* but also infirmity and impurity of the 
heart and the will, it points to a separation of 
man from the Son of God, so that it becomes an 
oiw lx*tv, and contains and operates an ovk lx tlv 
2 Jno. 9. It is therefore “ habere in agnitione et 
communions (Bengel), a possession in vital fellow¬ 
ship (Dilsterdieek); “ habere in mente et fide, in ore 
ct confessions” (a Lapide), “in faith and in love” 
i de Wette), “in knowledge, faith and confession” 
(Lfieke). False are the expositions of Socinus 
i “non habere optnionem, quod Deus sit”), Grotius 
I “non eognoscere Deum ecu qute sit ejus voluntas erg a 
mumanum genus”), Episoopius and others.— Ovdd 
emphatically denotes the further loss that one 
cannot senarate oneself from the Son without 
giving up* the Father. The Apostle now con¬ 
cludes affirmatively: 

He that oonfeaseth the Son hath the 
Father also. —On opoXoyelv see above on ch. it 
9. It is an act of the inner life and of a more 
intimate fellowship. Cf. Matth. x. 82; Bom. x. 10. 
[Dfisterdieok: “In the denial of the Son is in¬ 
volved necessarily the denial of the Father, since 
the Father cannot be known without the Son, 
26 


and the Father cannot be received, believed on, 
loved, by any man, without the Son, or otherwise 
than through the Son, i. e. the Son manifested in 
the flesh, the Christ, which is Jesus. So that in 
John’s development of the argument there are 
three essentially connected points: denial of the 
Christ, of the Son, of the Father. The middle 
link of the chain, the denial of the Son of God, 
shows how the denial of the Father is of necessity 
involved in the denial of Christ. And the cogency 
of this proof is made yet more stringent by an¬ 
other equally unavoidable process of argument. 
The antichristian false doctrine consists mainly 
in a negation, in the denial of the fundamental 
truth, that Jesus is the Christ. But in this is 
involved the denial of the Essence of the Son as 
well as of the Father, and again in this denial is 
involved the losing, the virtual not having of the 
Son and of the Father. In the sense of John, 
we may say, taking the first and last steps of his 
argument and leaving out the intervening ones: 
lie who denieth that Jesus is the Christ, hath not 
the Father. And this necessary connection be¬ 
tween denying and not having is perfectly clear, 
the moment we understand the ethical character, 
the living realism of John’s way of regarding 
the subject. As (v. 23) we cannot separate the 
knowledge and confession of the Christ, the Son, 
the Father, from the having , the real possession 
of, the practical fellowship with, the actual re¬ 
maining in the Son and the Father, so conversely, 
together with the denial is necessarily given the 
not having: together with the loss of the truth of 
the knowledge, the loss of the life which consists 
in that knowledge (Jno. xvii. 8). In such a con¬ 
nection, the confession of the truth is as essential 
on the one side, as the denial on the other. Each 
is the necessary manifestation of the belief or 
unbelief hidden in the heftrt. And this bpoXoyeiv- 
is not to be understood of the “ confessio cordiSy 
vocis et operis ” (Bede), but only as ch. i. 9, of the 
confession of the mouth (ordpati bpohoyeirai, Rom. 
x. 9, see Jno. xii. 42). It is parallel with fipetv 
didatf/v, 2 Jno. 7. 10; and indicates the definite 
utterance of the doctrine which was made known 
by the Apostolic preaching, verse 24.”—M.]. 

Paternal exhortation founded on promises, vv. 24. 
26. 

Ver. 24. Ye, let that which ye have 
heard from the beginning, abide in yon.— 

The sentence is anacoluthio. It is well explained 
by Theophylact: Iselvoi ph> ovv ovrug vpeig hntp 
j]Koboare ai r* apXVS—QvTA rrere nap kavroig.—vpelg 
therefore must not be connected with rjKoimare, 
as if it were a mere transposition; there would be 
no reason whatsoever for such a conneotion and 
no reason or necessity for such an emphasis. So 
in v. 27, and frequently. See Winer J. J. 28, 8; 
64, 2. d. Kiihner II, 156. Hence the explana¬ 
tions of Bengel (“ antitheton est in pronomine; ideo 
adhibetur trajectto ”), de Wette (“vpcig is really 
the subject of the relative sentence, placed be¬ 
fore”), and others are erroneous. Neither oan 
vpeig be the pure Vocative (Ebrard, Paulus), nor 
be taken as an absolute Nominative (Myrberg).— 
The spurious ovv after bpelg is not improper per s$ 
(Dttsterdieck in opposition to de Wette with whom 
Huther agrees), for it is not an antithesis of what 
goes before, which is also assumed by Theophy- 
lact, because the preceding sentence closes af* 
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firmatively thus: 6 bpokoy&v rbv v’tbv, teal rbv wa- 
r&pa ix^t; and this is the ground of the present 
exhortation.—On b rjKoboare cf. v. 7. John points 
to the apostolical announcement. ’Ax’ apxw is 
more clearly defined by it (ex quo institui cospistis 
in primis Christianas religion is rudimmtis , Beza, so 
also Li}ckeand others). There is no necessity to 
think of the prirna scclssiss nascenlis tempora (Bede). 
The substance of b , not fi, seems to be simple. 
But it ip not enough to understand in general 
svangelium Christi (Calvin), or the truth that Jesus 
is the Christ (Huther, Liicke), or i 9eoXoyov/irvov 
rbv xp^Tdv (Theophylact), but we had better un¬ 
derstand with Bengel (de pairs si filio) the theo- 
logoumenon of the Father and the Son besides 
that fundamental truth (Diisterdieok), as indi¬ 
cated in the preceding verses.—’Ey vp.lv pevkru, 
describes ixeev as a possession that has to be 
kept. The preposition must preserve its proper 
meaning; that which has been heard must “be 
in dwelling within as something that determines 
the life*’ (Neander). This meaning is also urged 
by the parallel passage Jno. xv. 1-10, where 
pkveiv appears as a favourite expression of our 
Lord. In the sentence immediately following it 
is indeed impossible to render ev , with. The same 
holds good here. Hence Theophylact’s irapfr and 
Luther’s with are false. The truth and doctrine 
as announced by the Apostles “is really to dwell 
in thsm , as a living power in their hearts” (Diis- 
terdieck), and if that takes place, tbv ev vulv 
peivg b an* apxvt yKoboare, 

If in you —emphatically placed first— abides 
that which ye have heard from the begin¬ 
ning. ye also shall abide in the Son and 
in the Father. —Bengel well observes: naX: 
vicissim. Diisterdieok hits the mark: “John de¬ 
notes by the position of koX before bpelq the pro¬ 
mised consequence which will correspond with 
the indicated destination while at the same time 
he makes prominent the fine turn contained in 
the thoughtful change of h bpiv peivij and vpelq 
siv rif i vlu uevelre.” The reciprocal effect of the 
Word abiding in you and of the Church abiding 
•in Christ does not refer to the origin of the rela- 
ition of the Church and of her conduct, but only 
•to the furiher development of the same. But the 
•expression and its order intimate that the word 
must first be brought, preached and explained, 
and then be heard, received and kept, and that 
it must have found in individual Christians an 
•element in which it is, vitally efficient, even as it 
.is full of life, in order to enable them to have 
,(£x etv ) an d to live in Christ as their element, ev 
r<p vltp stands naturally before kuI rip irarpl because 
the Son is the Mediator of this life-fellowship. 
Hence Theophylact’s exposition, based on Jno. 
xvii. 2. 21: koivuvoI avrov loeotie, goes hardly far 
enough. The life of believers must really and 
essentially be rooted in God, derive nourishment, 
grow and mature to completeness from Him. 
Faith has not only brought news and intelligence 
and become acquainted with God, but has entered 
into personal intercourse with Him and carries 
away from Him the separate gifts, benefits and 
jpawers. The possession of this life is not left to 
the distant future, although the life is An eternal 
life, but the object of Christian hope in respect 
of its perfection and at the same time something 
{present and the object of present experience; to 


speak with Calvin: deum se totum nobis in 
Christo fruendum dedit, not dabit (Dosterdieck). 
Besides the principal passage Jno. xv. 1 sqq. the 
following places are very similar Jno. vL 66 ; 
xvii. 23; GaL ii. 20; 1 Cor. iii. 16; Eph. iii.17. 
Hence the evaporating and diluting views of Gro- 
tius (“ conjunct issimi Patri si filio sritis f summo 
eorum favors et amiciiia frusmini ”) Sender (“«£» 
csrtiy nobis paters omnsm hone felidiaUm times 
vsram**) and others, as well as the scholastic, or¬ 
thodox views of Schmid (“gratiosa filii si Point 
inhabitatio ”) and J. Lange (“ unio cum dso myttica, 
communio cum so jam tnchoala, communication per 
quam omnes rsgni divini dotes homini in vsum sanctum 
st beatum contingunt”), are insignificant to bring 
out the mind and the thoughts of John in their 
living fulness. 

Ver. 25. And this is the promise which 
He hath promised us, the life eternal— 
A vtjj eariv should be explained here as in ch. ii. 
23. v. 11. 14 where the same words occur in the 
same position or as in ch. 1 5: #cal iorevavng; 
the reference is to the words which follow— r$» 
(,(jt)v TTjv aiAviov. The substance or object of 
enayyeVa is qualified here by a Substantive, 
while the substance or object of ayyeXia or evrohq 
or fiaprvpla or napfrijoia in the other passages is 
indicated by a clause connected with 6 rt or iva 
according to the context. Instead of the Accu¬ 
sative (C urp>)i the Nominative (£«)) ought to have 
been in apposition with errayyeMa, but it was both 
attracted as apposition to the relative clause qv 
avrbg cnT/yyeiXaro rjulv annexed in the same case 
as ijv. See Winer, p. 652 sq. Therefore manert 
in filio et patrs is not the eirayyeTua and 17 
# alAvwc not a pure apposition, so that the abiding 
itself is described as eternal life (Sakdkr, Bbs- 
ser), but “the life eternal is the promise” (so 
Huther and most commentators). The exayytXia 
is promissio y consequently not res promissa (J. 
Lange, Estius), as if it were true contrary to me 
genius and usage of Greek to add fjv — hrrjyyeiXaro. 
A vrbq designates Him “ who is the centre of this 
whole section” [Huther), that is Christ, and 
neither the Father (Hunnius), nor the Father 
through the Son (Socinus). But if j) aiuwof, 
as the substance and object of the eirayye?Ja of 
the Son, is not viewed as a gift remote from and 
subsequent to this promise, but as present and 
experienced, acquired and enjoyed wherever the 
pre-requisite of the promise is complied with, 
namely the abiding of the word in you. Where 
the promise applies, it is forthwith fulfilling it¬ 
self. Therefore it is not said that we should ao- 
quire the life eternal, but that at which this promise 
is aimed is simply mentioned and connected by 
attraction with emy/yeiharo, —Ka2 accordingly has 
here its ordinary force as copula, connecting this 
sentence with the one preceding, adding and ex¬ 
plaining something implied, but not yet particu¬ 
larly mentioned in the preceding sentence; the 
reference is to something directly connected with 
abiding in God; kcu therefore must not be taken 
airioXoytK&g (Oecumenius) or as designating the 
further consequence of holding fast the Gospel 
(Liicke). Diisterdieok strikingly observes: 
“ The present reality of eternal life in believers 
is no more annulled by the fact that it is not yet 
perfected in them than that inversely continued 
growth, a holy and fruitful development, and the 
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final glorious perfection are excluded by its real 
possession .’ 1 

Conclusion , with repeated warnings and exhorta¬ 
tions yt. 26-28. 

Ver. 26. These things I have written 
unto yon concerning those who deceive 
you. —Here rairra connected with typa refers 
back to the preceding verses, and the object 
rtfii rCn> irliavtivTuv vp&c points back as far as v. 
18. The irfavOvree vpdg are the antichrists, and 
denotes that they are dangerous per se, really and 
not only unsuccessfully dangerous, as is evident 
from v. 19. [It is doubtful whether the reference 
to v. 19 warrants the inference of their actual 
success in the case of those whom the Apostle is 
addressing. The deceivers themselves had se¬ 
ceded ; that is all we can gather from v. 19, and 
that they were anxious to deceive others we learn 
from this verse, but nothing is said of their 
having been successful in their endeavour.—M.]. 
This is also intimated by the Accusative vpd$ and 
2 Jno. 8 ; Matth. xxiv. 5, 11, 24. [This is 
oertainlya singular conclusion, for vpdq indicates 
that they, the readers of the Epistle, the Church, 
are the object of the deceiver’s endeavours.—M.]. 
The word itself denotes an act, a continuing ac¬ 
tivity, and therefore more than a “stadium, cona- 
tus,” “seducers conantibus ” (Bengel, Huther). 
[ 8 ee Apparat. Critic, v. 26, note 27.—M.]. Hence 
the reiterated exhortation to fidelity. 

Veil 27. And yon — the ointment which 
ye received from Him, abideth in yon, 
and ye have no need that any one teach 
yon. —Thought, expression and construction, as 
in w. 20, 21: koX vpelg rd xP la P a — ^vTArrere— 
ptvei kv vpiv. From vpa$y v. 26, the Apostle takes 
sal vpeie, and contrasting them with ol irhivuvres, 
places said words emphatically in anteposition, 
for they would be too strongly emphasized if we 
were to connect them with the relative clause, 
cf. v. 24. T b xp fo/m here, as xp'^pa, v. 20, is in 
the Accusative, but must not be connected with 
the relative clause, per trajeclionem. The Article 
denotes what is known and what has already 
been mentioned. ’EAd/fere distinctly marks their 
reception and points to a greater obligation than 
the previous reference to possession ( Ixere , v. 20 ). 
The gift is not without its task and work, here, 
under the impulse of gratitude. ’A^ avrov of 
course designates Him round whom the Apostle’s 
thoughts revolve as round their centre, the same 
who is described in dnbrovdyiov , Christ, v. 25. 
This verse proves that rob dytov , v. 20, relates to 
Christ (Huther). While the Future was used in 
v. 24 (peveire), we have here the Present (pkvet) 
in order to express the Apostle’s certain assu¬ 
rance (Huther) and to exhort at the same time to 
that which he does expect. Bengel (“ Habet hie 
indications perquam subtilem adhortationem ( con/e - 
rendamad 2. Tim. iii. 14) qua jidcles , a deceptatoribus 
soUieitatoSy ita Us responders facit: unctio in nobis 
manet: non egemus doctors: ilia nos verum do- 
cet: in ea doctrina permanebimus. Vide quam 
ancena sit (ransitio ab hoc sermocinatione ad sermo- 
ncm directum versu sequenti “ Manet in vobis: mane* 
bitis in Illo” correlata). —Kal, and because the 
Holy Spirit is and abideth m you (Bengel: et ideo) t 
w XpUav ix €Te , 7 ® have no neea whatever; thus 
is brought out here the avrdpKtta deodid&Kruv, and 
we have here a new particular, which was not 


expressed in v. 20. The construction with Ivo 
occurs also Jno. ii. 25; xvi. 80.—T ov SiddoiceiVy 
Heb. v. 12. The Infinitive only, Matth. iii. 14; 
xiv. 6 ; 1 Thess. i. 8 ; iv. 9. This teaching is 
taken here not as a simple consequence, but as 
the end and aim because of the condition of the 
persons to be taught. Love prompts thereto, for 
love deems it its duty and cherishes the intention 
to teach. Hence the meaning is: “You are not 
at all in the situation that somebody should or 
ought to teach you ” (Diisterdieck after Liicke and 
against Huther, who takes Zva in a weakened 
sense and thinks that it is simply used to indi¬ 
cate the object). Hence we may think also of 
Apostolical instruction, fraternal encouragement 
and (with reference to v. 21 ) friendly teach¬ 
ing, perhaps that of the Apostle nimself (Bengel, 
de Wette, Liicke, Diisterdieck). There iB no oc¬ 
casion here to think of irXavQv ; so Semler, Spe- 
ner, ( rif=who asserts a new revelation), Sander, 
Gerlach, Besser. But with reference to it dvra 
v. 20 and nepl irdvrw we must not restrict Iva 
diddatci} vpag to instruction concerning the false 
teachers (as Liicke does), although that is in¬ 
cluded (Huther).—It is important to bear in 
mind that this passage does not hold out the least 
encouragement, or give support to the vagaries 
of fanatics, because the Holy Spirit works on the 
basis of the word given and received, and does 
not communicate any thing new , but only imparts 
to believers clearer perceptions and views of that 
which they already have. 

But aa the ointment of Him teacheth 
you concerning all things, and ia true and 
la not lie, and as it hath taught you, ao 
abide' in Him. —As we read rd avrov xpi°p a 
and not rd airrb xp' ia P a i if is only necessary to 
observe that Bengel (“ idem sempery non aliudatqus 
aliudy sed sibi constant, et idem apud sanctos omnes) 
finds here the unchangeableness, and Diisterdieck 
and others the identity of the chrism, which un¬ 
ceasingly teaches believers and which they have 
received from Him, the Christ; our reading 
brings out this identity and also reiterates its 
origin: [See Appar. Crit. v. 27., note 29, where 
the other reading is advocated, according to 
which wo render “the same ointment,” i. e., the 
identical 6 k7Ajiere .—M.]—The structure 

of this sentence presents peculiar difficulties. 
’A XXd introduces the antithesis pkvere kv avrip. 
While, on the one hand, the Apostle had assured 
them that they have no need of being taught by 
any one, because they have the Spirit reminding 
them of the words of the Lord and leading them 
into all truth, he now declares, on the other, and 
by way of antithesis, that they have need of 
abiding faithful with Him. Hence the words in 
parenthesis belong to the first uf, although the 
vivacity [of the Apostle’s diction] which never 
repeats without indicating some new feature, has 
occasioned various modifications. The exhorta¬ 
tion : pkvere kv dvrtp requires fidelity toward and 
steadfastness with Christ , as is unmistakable 
fVom the context and v. 28. Erasmus explaining 
kv rip xptopvr 1 erroneously thinks of the Holy 
Spirit, and Baumgarten-Crusius of the doctrine 
of the Spirit, while Schottgen strikingly ob¬ 
serves: “m ChristOy quern Johannes semper in ments 
habet. ,> The motive for abiding with Christ is: 
rd avrov xfdopa diddoszt irepl ndwuv. Hence the 
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context also recommends the well authenticated der, Bruckner, Besser, Huther, and many more, 
airroi [the authorities on Braune’s own showing deem it preferable to divide the whole into two 
are all the other wajr; they stand thus: avroy clauses, and to take koI a2rflb tort sal ovk tern 
C. Sin (?) against avrd A. B. (?) G. K.—M.]; it fevdog as the consequent of the first clause, 
is the ointment of the Holy Ghost from Him “ But as the anointing teaches you all things, so 
[avrou?], Christ, with [tv?] whom they are to it is true and is no lie,” etc. (Luther).—M.]. 
remain ; and this ointment teaches them concern- The conclusion of the whole section , v. 28. 
ing all things, as we read v. 20: cidare rrdvra. Ver. 28. And now, little children, abide 
But not only the extent of that concerning which with [in, b] him. 

they are taught of the Holy Spirit is the motive Kal vvv connects the exhortation, repeated on 
for his exhortation that they should abide with account of its great importance and already ex- 
Him. The chief motive is the characteristic: pressed as a hope and in confidence v. 27, with 
not iThfikq tortv . The is called absolutely the preceding verses. Kal vvv occurs very often 

62rflh;, implying of course that that also which it (Jno. xvii. 5; Acts iii. 17 ; iv. 29; vii. 34; l 5 ; 
teaches, is true; the .Holy Spirit is the Spirit of xxii. 16; 2 Thess. ii. 6), or koX vvv iddv (Actsxiii. 
truth (Jno. xiv. 17), therefore He leadeth you 11; xx. 22, 25), or virv ovv (Acts xvi. 86; xxiil 
also into all truth (Jno. xvi. 18). 8o DUster- 16), on the other hand 622. d vvv (Luke xxii. 86), 
dieck; also Liicke, de Wette, Bruckner, Ebrard. vvv 61 (Jno. viii. 40; ix. 41; xv. 22, 24; xriii., 
There is no ground for restricting the reference 86), hut always so that out of the originally sen- 
to that which the XP ?(T ^ a teaches, as do Oecume- tient description of the present there has sprang 
nius, Theophylact, Luther, Neander, Besser, a certain logical significance in order to mark 
Huther. The importance of the true essence the consequences from a present situation, to 
and substance of the XP^P 11 occasions the addi- draw an inference or conclusion, to annex the 
tional clause which denies all lie : teal ovk ecrrlv features involved in a given case or to denote an 
itsvdoc, and lie is not, is not extant. John evi- antithetical relation (Diisterdieek). Hence Pan- 
dently here recurred to the thought expressed in lus errs in rendering: “ Even already now—as 
▼. 21: ir&v ^evdos U rrjg aTafitiag ovk iortv, and that in opposition to the Parthian-magian doctrine, 
there is no lie where the Spirit teaches. Now that union with God cannot take place except in 
the Apostle resumes with the fuller form KaOtJg the future kingdom of light.”—The seasonable 
that which he had begun with 622* d*, and more- address tckvicl frees the Apostle's earnestness 
over, by way of reminding them that the Holy from all severity, and intensifies his exhortation 
Spirit had taught them for some time: aadwf kdt- as a paternal right, by reminding them of the 
Sa^ev v(jlH$. This Aorist after the preceding Pre- fellowship of love as the consequence of his 
sent ought not to occasion any difficulty; and Apostolical discharge of duty. “ Repetitio est 
the Km before koBu f instead of the 6726 before prsecepti cum hlanda appellations, qua patemum erga 
is readily accounted for by the one immedi- eos amorem declaret ” (Estius). It is inconceivable 
ately preceding it *, the sentence, thus resumed, how Socinus applies the tv avrip not to Christ, 
connects with the testimony of the truth of the but to Deus per Christum , and how Semler could 
Spirit and His teaching; agreeably to which He hit upon this doctrine. Rickli, who explains v. 
has taught and teaches believers. Hence we 27 of abiding in the confession that Jesus is the 
should not divide the second clause of this verse Christ, suggests here abiding in righteousness.— 
into two parts (with Luther, Calvin, Baum- Now follows a reference to the judgment 
garten-Crusius, Sander, Bruckner, Besser, Hu- That if He shall be manifested we may 
ther, and others), so that AAA’ uq rd avroi> have confidence and not be shamed 

did&oKtt vp&c is the first antecedent, and sal away from Him at His coming. — Since ia» 
Khflk$ iortv koI ovk iortv ^)tv6oq its consequent, and not brav is the true reading, we have here 
and again koX koOgk iStSa^tv vpag is the second not an intimation of the time , or the nearness of 
antecedent, and pkwrc b avrip its consequent, the time, but of the reality of the manifestation of 
The explanation given by us is supported by ^Christ (Huther, Diisterdieek). Although the 
Oeoumenius, Theophylact, Liicke, de Wette, same word is applied to our Lord's appearing in 
Neander, Diisterdieek, Ewald and others. [This flesh, in the form of a servant (ch. iii. 5. 8. tym «♦ 
applies only to the structure of the sentence, not p&Or?), still it may be applied with equal propriety 
to the exposition of the passage. As to the to the future manifestation of His glory as in Col 
former we cannot but think that the one adopted iii. 4. That will be manifested which as yet is 
by Huther and the many authorities who agree hidden. The Apostle now passes to the first 
with him, is preferable to that of Braune, and on person Plural: nap/yqolav oxfyirv. He ever places 
the following grounds: 1st, it assigns to irepl himself under the laws (ch. i. 6 sqq.; ii. 2 sq.; 
ir&vruv its proper position, whereas in the former iii. 16, 18 sqq.) and promises (ch. iii. 1 sqq.; 21; 
view is no relation whatsoever to pevtlrc (pbere) iv. 17; v. 11. 20), applicable to all without being 
of the consequent; 2d, AJttd indicates that the able to exclude himself from the hope here pre- 
Apostle is about to introduce an antithesis to sented (de Wette, Diisterdieek). Hence it is not 
ov XP e ^ av £x ere > ft sentence in which the teaching from modesty (S. Schmid), nor because he would 
of the XP la P a is to be described as exempting suffer loss if any members of his Church ware 
them from the necessity of another human falling away (Sander). Ilap^oia is literally 
teacher, and 8d, because the clause ko2 obx iort frankness, free-spokenness (Acts iv. 18. 29. SI; 
yjmdoe added to 6Xrfl&s iort raises this thought xxvi. 26; xxviii. 81 ; 1 Thess. ii. 2) then confident 
above the character of a mere parenthetical and assurance with respect to all the threats and ter* 
secondary observation, and stamps it as the rors of the judgment. The Vulgate translates 
leading thought. These are the grounds on fiducia , Luther properly freudtp (vreidic i t. flreejf 
which Luther, Calvin, Baumgarten-Crusius, San- Freudigkdt (vreidichcit t. e. freeness), which sheer 
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ignorance has turned into joyful (freudig) and 
joyfulness ( Freudigkeit ). Compare Vilmar Pas- 
toral-tkeolog. Blatter 1861, Nos. 1.2; Jutting, Bib- 
lisches Worterbuch H864) s. v.—A Strasburg edi¬ 
tion of 1587, indeed, has already Freudigkcit y but 
the original word is FreydigkeU (N urn berg ed. 
1624), Freydigkeyt (Wittenberg ed. 1525), Freidig- 
heit (1530), and in a sermon on Jno. iv. 16-21 he 
speaxs of boldnett ( Trots) in the last day. The 
Greek Scholiasts and Lexicographers explain 
the word by hdeia y kgovoia, 4 Tot ? Muciorotc 
ebroXfiog awoXoyla. The ordinary antithesis is 
wx&veodai (Prov. xiii. 6 ; Phil. i. 20) to be 
ashamed, to shame oneself or feel ashamed, so as 
to depart from Him the Judge. The preposition 
airb therefore is not={mb (Socinus), nor=eoraro 
(Luther, Ewald), nor both together (S. Schmid, 
Binder), but=away from (Calvin, Bexa, de Wette, 
Diisteroieck, Huther); but it is necessary to re¬ 
tain the Passive‘and not the Middle, because we 
do not retire and withdraw ourselves, but are 
rejected and driven away. Cf. Matth. xxv. 41. 
It is impossible to agree with Erasmus, who 
says: 44 ut ilium non pudeat nostri.”—Hapovaia 
occurs only here in John's writings, but often 
elsewhere (Matth. xxiv. 8 , 27, 87, 89; 1 Cor. xv. 
28; 1 These, ii. 19 etc.), corresponds with javc- 
pd&y, and as QavepuOg answers to ir apfaotav &x etv 
so wo povoia answers to dioxbtodax. All this, con¬ 
nected with lva y constitutes a motive for abiding 
with Him, walking in the light, in fellowship 
with Him. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The unmistakable reference here to the im¬ 
manent Trinity is theological in the strictest sense 
of the word. According to the final clause of v. 
22 and v. 28 we have here a reference to a pater¬ 
nal relation with respect to the Son, and to a filial 
relation with respect to the Father existing above 
and before the world within the Godhead. The 
Son is not only a power or principle before He 
became personal in the Christ, but He is personal 
in virtue of his Being, the Son of the Father who 
is a Person, the Son who as the Image of the 
Father is also a Person. But He became a his¬ 
torical Person, a Person belonging to the history 
of man in the Christ who did appear in Jesus. 
See Exegbtigal and Critical. 

2. The knowledge of Ood without the know¬ 
ledge of Ckritt is impossible, because the know¬ 
ledge of God is impossible without fellowthip with 
God, which is solely the result of confession of 
Jesus the Christ. 

8 . Fellowship with God is not the act of men 
but the act of God through Christ. It begins in 
the word which is preached and heard, continues 
in the communication and reception of the Chris- 
ma, the Holy Spirit, and it consists in the truth 
and in the constancy of faith and confession. 
The Word of Christ and the Spirit given of Him 
must first eome to us and do His work and in us 
and then we shall be able to abide with Him in 
virtue of His power. 

4. The question here is as to what constitutes 
the difference between ettt in eccletia and test de 
eeclesia . As surely as these two conditions must 
be distinguished from each other, so certain it is 
that in point of fact they do coexist alongside 


each other. So Confess. Aug. Art. 8.: “Quid tit 
eccletia ?—in hoc vita multi hypocrites et mali ad - 
mixti —; Apol. IV. de eccletia }. 11: malot nomine 
tan turn in eccletia esse y non re t bonot veto re et nor 
mine: Hieronymus enim ait: qui ergo peccator ett 
aliqua torde maculatue , de eccletia Chritli non potett 
appellari nec Chritto tubjectus did.” — 44 Like tares 
they stood in the same field alongside the wheat 
(Matth. xiii. 28 sqq.) and had part in the divine 
manifestations of grace whereby the whole field 
is made fertile and the genuine wheat brought to 
ripeness. But they shewed themselves to be 
tares and by their seceding did execute on them¬ 
selves the divine j udgment. Augustine and Bede, 
with whom Luther agrees in his second exposi¬ 
tion, also compare the antichrists with the evil 
humours of the body. The body of Christ also, 
so long as it is undergoing the process of being 
cured, that is so long as it has not attained to 
perfect health through the resurrection, has such 
noxious humours (quandoquidem adhuc curator 
corpus ipsius et sanitas per/ecta non erit nisi in retur - 
rectione mortuorum; sic runt in corpore Chritii , 
quomodo humoret mali). Their expulsion liberates 
the body and enables it to attain unto perfect 
health (quando evomuntur , tunc relevatur corpus). 
But this does not happen to keep up Bede’s 
figure, with the providential care of God” (DUa- 
terdieck). 

6 . The present section cannot be pressed into 
the service of predestinarianism. Augustine, 
indeed, says with reference to this passage 
(de bon. persev. 11, 8): 44 non erant ex nobis y quia 
non erant secundum propositum vocati , non erant in 
Christo electi ante constitutionem mundi —non erant 
prsedestinad secundum propositum qus y qui universa 
operator.” So Calvin, Inst. III. 24, 7. But al¬ 
though Calvin the theologian [German 44 Dog- 
matiker” noU=dogmatist y i. e., one who is certain 
or presumes to say he knows, whether he be mis¬ 
taken or in the right, but the teacher of a theo¬ 
logical dogma—M.] cannot be corrected by Cal¬ 
vin the interpreter, yet Augustine the theologian 
can be corrected by Augustine the interpreter in 
his Tractat . ad h. L, where he says: 44 De volun- 
tate sua unusquisque aut antichristus , aut in 
Christo est; qui se in melius commutat y in corpore 
membrum est y qui autem in malitia permanet y humor 
malus est.” The Apostle distinguishes inward and 
true Christian fellowship from that which is only 
outward and in appearance; those who belong 
to the former are so thoroughly fettered in their 
believing and regenerated mind, that, as Lucke 
thinks, they can nevermore separate from that 
fellowship. It is, to use the striking language 
of the Oxymoron of Didymus, a volunlaria ne - 
cessitas y but no contrarictas nalurarun t, although 
in the course of moral development there should 
arise a diversitas substantise. —The phrases ova 
eg $fujv elvai and q/ri>v elvat used by the 
Apostle to denote simply the opposite results 
of the ethical life-process, which in the for¬ 
mer case leads to e£el.delv and in the latter to 
fdve/v fieijfiuv. But, as Augustine says, every 
Christian may become an antichrist, accord¬ 
ing aB his will refuses to be determined to 
fdveiv b Xpiorq y which beginning with the hear¬ 
ing of His word and advancing to morig els avrdv, 
to childlike and unremitting trust and cleaving 
to Him, develops itself by ever determining. 
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guiding, strengthening, purifying and confirm¬ 
ing the will, is ft veritable history of the word 
heard with the outward ears and inwardly in 
the heart filling and conquering the heart until it 
has become wholly believing, but for all that may 
and does offer resistance at every point, so 
that it often does resist for some length of tfme 
and so undoes all its previous acquirements, that 
it often conceals unpardoned sins which may 
again draw it down or at least arrest its progress 
and bring it to tbe point that, unless it submit 
to being cleansed anew, it will apostatize and 
thus a Christian may become an antichrist, 
which is however of rare occurrence, because 
the eternal powers of the word of Christ and His 
Spirit are very strong and mighty and the heart 
of man has been created for and with Bpecial 
adaptation to said powers. Hence the universal 
experience that it is difficult to get to Christ 
through self-denying and world-renouncing peni¬ 
tence, but that it is even more difficult to get 
away from Christ through the denial of the con¬ 
science and of faith as well as of the word of 
Christ quickened in the conscience by faith,— 
and the Apostle speaks from this experience. 
But in all this there is neither predestination 
nor necessity, especially since the Apostle’s ex¬ 
hortation to abide leaves room for the possibility 
of their apostasy, as to the reality of which the 
Apostle confidently entertains no fear in the case 
of those who are vital Christians. Nor is it to 
be overlooked that John does not throw out the 
faintest allusion to the difference between the 
elecli and vocati and the donum per sever antise. In 
the passage Heb. vi. 4-6 the Japse of the truly 
regenerate (as is evident from their description) 
is supposed to be possible, but the re-conversion 
of such apostates only is said to be impossible, 
so that we ought to be afraid. [Huther: the 
words tl Jpav fiepevfjKetoav av pe& rfpuv 

contain the idea that he who truly belongs to the 
Church will never leave it, but he that leaves it 
shows thereby that he did not truly belong to it. 
This confidence of the Apostle in the love of the 
Lord whioh keeps and preserves those who are 
His, and in the fidelity of those who have been 
redeemed by Him, seems to contradict the idea 
pre-supposed in Heb. vi. 4-6, that they also who 
were once enlightened and had tasted of the hea¬ 
venly gift and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, can fall away. But John speaks here, as 
he does throughout his Epistle, absolutely, with¬ 
out any reference to the state of gradual devel¬ 
opment, from whence however it does by no means 
folloiv that he did not know it. The one circum¬ 
stance that he exhorts believers, as such to abide 
in Christ, is sufficient to show that he does not 
wish to deny the possibility of their apostasy, all 
hs is sure of, and rightly so, is this that he that 
does not abide, had never truly entered into fel¬ 
lowship with the Lord with his whole heart, but 
although he was touched by His love and felt 
somewhat of its power, he had not entirely 
abandoned and renounced the world.”—M.]. 

6 . The Apostle here asserts a double law of 
historical development in its definite application 
to the development of the kingdom of God. 
“Evil by a gradual process of development cul¬ 
minates, then in the conflict between the king¬ 
dom of God and evil, the former develops itself, 


and at length, through a new coming of Christ 
in power, the kingdom of Christ is once more 
subdued.” (Neander). This is the one, and of 
the other tne same author speaks thus: “In 
this respect also we shall see how the workings of 
one uniform law ever appear in the course of the 
development of the kingdom of God, that in good 
and evil there are certain individual personages 
constituting as it were, the centre and appear¬ 
ing especially as representatives of the conflicting 
principles, uniting and concentrating in them¬ 
selves as one great whole, the fragments scat¬ 
tered in many individuals.” “ When in the 
times before the Reformation the secularized 
Church under the secularized papacy, was espe¬ 
cially instrumental under the cloak of Christian¬ 
ity to obscure and oppose true Christianity, peo¬ 
ple might believe that they saw in this the visible 
manifestation of antichrist, and Matthias of 
Janow, the Bohemian reformer before Huss, 
might suppose to have detected the effect of Sa¬ 
tan’s craft in the circumstance that believers in¬ 
stead of identifying antichrist in the present, 
viz., the rule of the secularized Church and the 
sway of a superstition even unto the idolizing of 
the human, w'ere beguiled into seeking it at some 
distant period.” The increasing revelation of 
the depths of evil in the'world, runs therefore 
parallel to the development of the kingdom of God 
even up to its ultimate completion and both pass 
through personages in whom the former does 
concentrate. See also Dusterdieck: “ The devel¬ 
opment of the Christian principle and that of the 
antichristian principle are reciprocally related. 
Christian truth cannot be revealed without forth¬ 
with exciting the contradiction of the darkness. 
The wheat and the tares grow together until they 
are ripe. Tbe antichristian spirit works already 
in many antichrists; but the one antichrist is 
still future, still to come, and is only announced 
by his precursors. Although therefore the 
last hour has already come, yet its full close is 
still to come, viz., the real, personal advent of 
the Lord which will take place immediately after 
the appearance of the personal antichrist. But 
John did neither tell us when this antichrist 
would come nor give us a chronological clue to 
the exact time of the personal advent of Christ. 
In both respects he confines himself to the state¬ 
ment that the events are to take place.”—■ 

7. Athough John in giving prominence to the 
marrow and vitalizing centre of Christianity, viz., 
to the belief that Jesus is the Christ and the Son 
of God, does not warrant us to undervalue the 
articulated confession of faith as a'whole or as to 
its component parts, which are only developments 
of the pushing germ, he yet attaches, and for this 
very reason, the greatest importance to the/o&A- 
fulness of abiding, the fides qui creditur , with refe¬ 
rence to said centre. 

8 . His account of the xP ia ! ia an( i its gifts? cha¬ 
racteristically and emphatically adverts to the 
universal priesthood, indicating its origin and 
glory. 

9. The “critical ability” (Dusterdieck) of 
Christians founded on the full knowledge of the 
truth, like the advancing knowledge of the truth 
itself, goes hand in hand with progressive holi¬ 
ness. The point throughout is not mere know¬ 
ledge, tidings or information of a life in and of 
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(from) God, but the actual possession and enjoy¬ 
ment of this life, the life itself and the personal 
converse of the human soul with the living and 
revealed God; and it concerns man’s inmost and 
most profound being, which is neither the under¬ 
standing nor the reason, but the will, and the 
point in question is not tcience but conscience. 

10. It is only in the way of obedience to the 
word and will of God that man is able to keep 
and intensify fellowship with Him in order that 
he may become a partaker of the divine Being, 
the divine Nature. It is contrary to the will of 
God that man departs from the Being of God until 
he is wholly rejected. 

11. The decision and the separation will not 
take place until the last, the last judgment; con¬ 
sider this.— 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

See what time it is in the kingdom of God? 
1. Hearken to the word which is preached (vv. 
18, 24); 2. be led by the Spirit whom thou hast 
received (vv. 20, 27); 8. take note of the tepara - 
tiont which take place in the Church (w. 19, 22); 
4. hold fast to Jesus the Christ, who is the Son 
of the Father (vv. 26, 28).—In all the separa¬ 
tions in the Church be sure not to forget to de¬ 
cide.—In every separation the sorrow of having 
been deceived before is connected with the joy of 
greater purity hereafter.—In the uncertainty as 
to who are true vital Chrirtians take care lest 
thou lose the conviction that the vital Christian 
abides constant.—Act as Gideon did who en¬ 
countering the Midianites numbering 185,000 
with an army of 82,000 at the Lord’s bidding re¬ 
duced the same by 22,000 and made a selection of 
800 from the remaining 10,000 even as directed by 
the Lord, and then gained a glorious victory with 
them (Judg. vii.).—The source of the anointing is 
the Holy Ghost, its pre-requisite regeneration, its 
power an assured conviction of the importance 
of the truth, its impulse an earnest desire to 
bring it home to the hearts of others; it was a 
protection from the hierarchism and episcopa- 
li&nism of the 2d and 3d centuries. Is. xli. 15 
applies to it, [I should rather say in more Btrict 
agreement with the text that the chrism of the 
Holy Ghost from Christ is a sure protection from 
any and every form of spiritual secessionism, se¬ 
paratism and individualism.—M.]. Because of 
a sorrowful experience in the Church do not give 
up the joy of the glory of the Church.—Compa¬ 
rison of the ointment as the figure or symbol of 
the Holy Spirit: 1, its value; 2, its use in the 
anointing of kings, priests and prophets; 3, its 
power of strengthening and stimulating the spi¬ 
rit of life; 4, its influence on a life well-pleasing 
to God; 5, its far-spreading fragrance.—The 
fundamental doctrine of salvation is: Jesus is 
the Christ. 1, With it and in it we find our way 
into the rich heart of God and bring God into 
our poor heart; 2, in opposition to it we bring 
eternal ruin into our heart and ourselves into 
eternal ruin. Or, 1, By it you learn the corrupt¬ 
ing false teachers; 2, in it the true and living 
Christian shows himself: 3, out of it you pass to 
the inheritance of God.—Do not drive Christ and 
His word from thy heart, or Christ will drive 
thee from His kingdom.—v. 28. . Confirmation - 
addrttt. 


Gregory :—“Nisi Spiritut Sanclut iniut tit qvi 
doceatj doc (oris lingua extut in vanum laborat” 

Augustine :—“Cathedram in coelo habet , qut 
intus docet .” 

Luther : —It is dangerous and terrible to be¬ 
lieve something against the uniform testimony, 
faith and doctrine of the universal holy Church, 
which has now thus held it unanimously in every 
place from the beginning these fifteen hundred 
ears past.—Many a man has a paternoster round 
is neck and a rogue in his heart. 

Starke :—As the betrayer of Christ was one 
of His most intimate Apostles, so antichrist did 
not arise among Jews or Turks, but in the very 
midst of Christendom.—The Church remaineth 
not without offences of which that is not least 
that within her fold there arise men who hold 
false doctrine and apostatize from the known 
truth; the tares do not grow by themselves, but 
in the midst of the wheat.—Constancy in good is 
an infallible sign of a true Christian, just as tem¬ 
porizing and changeableness indicate a false 
heart.—Christians are anointed, and their namo 
should daily remind them of what they owe to- 
God and their neighbour as spiritual kings, 
priests and prophets.—A teacher ought not to 
despise his hearers, for they also, if they believe, 
are anointed with the Holv Spirit and the know¬ 
ledge of divine truths, although there may be 
differences in the measure of their anointing.— 
He also denies Christ the Saviour, who does not 
prove in deed that He is Hit Saviour who has in¬ 
deed delivered him from the guilt and punish¬ 
ment of £in.—We have need to be espeoiallv on 
our guard against the denial of Christ which 
takes place, not only in words and in doctrine, 
but also in our life.—The word of God must re¬ 
main in the whole man, and not only enter his 
understanding.—A Christian, an anointed one, 
that is his name, but also the greatest preroga¬ 
tive to divine wisdom, it opens to him the school 
in which the most learned are seated below on 
the bench of humility, who follow in the simpli¬ 
city of their heart, who know all things, and ever 
learn what they know, love and do.—As is a king 
without a kingdom, a ruler without subjects, a 
general without soldiers, so is a Christian with¬ 
out the anointing. Because the last coming of 
the Lord will be terrible, we should be diligent 
to be so well prepared* that we may be found 
worthy to stand before the Son of Man.—The 
day of our Lord’s coming may properly be called 
the believers’ day of honour, for they shall be 
manifested, declared righteous, and advanced to 
the full enjoyment of heavenly blessing. 

Spener: —It is a great blessing that God doea 
not allow the heavenly [?] deceivers to remain in 
the Church but overrules it that they are made- 
known and we learn to be on our guard against 
them, that they must manifest themselves and 
make themselves known, whereby the dahger is. 
lessened and believers rendered more cautious- 
and prompted to be diligent in prayer and to 
work out their own salvation with fear and 
trembling.—Even those who truly believe and 
have made great advances in the faith, may bo 
deceived, and therefore let those who think that 
they stand, take heed lest they fall. None but 
those who have the Holy Spirit and the anointing 
can be sufficiently on their guard against the lies 
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of antichrist. All other knowledge is too weak 
by far to be able to withstand temptation and 
spiritual conflicts. 

Uhlhorn : — He only hoe God, who hat Him as 
the Triune God. Let us only begin with what the 
Apostle puts in the middle, He that hath not the 
Son, neither hath he the Father , add that with 
which he begins, of the Son we can only know 
through the Holy Spirit , and conclude the state- 
ment in Yirtue of what the Apostle says, that 
the anointing cometh from Him who is holy: 
The Holy QKost cometh from the Father and the 
Son. 

Lavatbr : —Every one *who is not an evangeliceU 
Christian, does not believe in Jesus Christ, is an 
atheist. 

Heubner :—A hostile power, an opposition to 
Christianity, has stirred from the beginning. 
And this is a recommendation of Christianity; a 
proof of the mighty power of Christianity against 
evil, which is terrible to the wicked one. The. 
more the good raises itself the more also does 
evil bestir itself. Where God builds a temple, 
Satan is sure to build a chapel by the side of it. 
—It serves also to exercise and try the soldiers 
of Christ Without an opposing power, the di¬ 
vine drama would be without life or interest.— 
Unbelief which pretends that the kernel and 
characteristics of Christianity are irrational, is a 
very important epoch in this history.—Who 
thought Christianity imperilled by the growth of 
antichrist would betray great weakness of heart 
and understanding and want of confidence. The 
Christian should rejoice at every farther mani¬ 
festation : the end is drawing nearer: the catas¬ 
trophe in the kingdom of Christ is the point to 
which the eyes of Christians are longingly di¬ 
rected.—The enemies of Christianity draw nour¬ 
ishment from the Church: it is in their interest 
not to suffer themselves to be deprived of the 
name ‘‘Christian;” they would then accomplish 
less and be less dangerous.—The manifestation 
of all, the good as well as the bad, is the design 
of the Kingdom of God. The evil cannot long 
conceal or disguise itself or stand back: it only 
waits for the time of coming out. God wills it 
thus. The appearance of evil tries and purifies 
the Church; It is a refreshing relief to Chris¬ 
tians to see the separation of the unclean.—A 
Christian is insured and protected from false 
teachers. He has the Holy Spirit 1. Who in¬ 
terpenetrates every thing like precious perfume, 
enters into every thing, and imparts to it fra¬ 
grance and the breath of life—to his thinking, 
judging, feeling and willing. The Christian is 
thereby clothed with a royal and priestly dignity 
in the Kingdom of God (Rev. i. 6). The anoint¬ 
ing is the signature of the Christian. 2. The 
8pirit enables him to try, to identify the spirit 
of error, to judge; to suoh a Christian no false 
teacher can be dangerous.—The Christian has a 
fine sense of discrimination ( tagax odoratus) ; he 
quickly perceives the essence and tendency of 
every doctrine; hence his Christian severity of 
judgment and his antipathy to syncretism.—Bad 
opinions, seductive principles among Christians, 
originate not in Christianity. The Church of 
Christ must not be charged with the evil that is 
in it.—He that will not know God in Je9us— 
where else will he know God?—There is no re¬ 


velation of God which resembles the revelation 
in Christ; if one is not satisfied with this revela¬ 
tion, which revelation will satisfy him ?—Whe¬ 
ther they like or do not like it, neologiaas are 
obliged to assert that true Christianity was un¬ 
known before them; for what they now call 
Christianity is known to the whole antiquity.— 
The true Christian faith is immutable and needs 
no perfecting.—This faith is of the utmost im¬ 
portance ; our eternal salvation depends upon 
it; it is not a useless, subtle question raised by 
the schools, but it conoerns the promise of sterml 
life, and the virtue of this promise depends on the 
Person of Jesus; only if He is truly the Son of 
God He is able to promise and give eternal life. 
This must attach us strongly to the faith, and 
those who have felt the power of this faith, live 
and die for this faith.—Even anointed Christians 
stand in need of warning and admonition, be¬ 
cause deceivers are never quiet and because 
within us there is not wanting that which meets 
them half-way.—Other gifts decrease in the 
course of time, the Holy Spirit does not de¬ 
crease. Other frames of mind and tendencies of 
thought change, the Holy Spirit does not change. 
Yield to the promptings of the Spirit and be vigi¬ 
lant lest thou mistake thy own spirit for the 
Holy Spirit and be deceived. Be pure and 
meek.—Abiding with Christ and in Him in 
steadfastness of faith and faithfal following Him 
is the more honourable , the more fall away from 
Him, a?d it is neoessary, because our acceptance 
depends on it. If one becomes unfaithfal to 
Christ, how can he appear before Him with jqy- 
falness [confidence?]? That thought has an 
overwhelming influence on the heart of a Chris¬ 
tian. How shall unbelievers appear before Him 
who to please the world leave Christ, and esteem 
the world’s honours more highly than the grace 
of Christ? How well it would be if all men 
would only examine themselves in all their 
judging and doing; could you act thus in the 
presence of Jesus ? would you dare to say sack 
and suoh a thing in the presence of Jesus? would 
you dare to maintain suoh an opinion before 
Him? If you are honest and conscientious ac¬ 
cording to your interpretation, so that He may 
not even blame you, why have you twisted my 
words after your liking? 

BE8SER:—It is the last hofir. But those who 
read the history of the Church wrongly, and con¬ 
sider the time of her highest inward beauty and 
manifest power over the world to belong to an 
earthly future, will be inclined to suspect the 
holy Apostle, to have been in error for assuring 
us to have experienced the beginning of the last 
hour; those, on the other hand, who consider 
that the Sun of the Gospel shone in his brightest 
splendor, when in the preaching of the Apostles 
he came forth as a bridegroom out of his chamber 
and rejoiced as a giant to run his,raoe from one 
end of the heavens back to .the same end again 
and that there sounds through the whole history 
of the Church the sigh of the saints “Abide with 
us, Lord Jesus, for it is toward evening”—aye, 
that even her most- glorious victories, like the 
victory of the Reformation, are only like the re¬ 
flection of the setting sun on the darkening 
clouds,—those who see this cease to be surprised 
at what the Apostles tell us of the last hour and 
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read the merciful cause of this prolonged dura¬ 
tion of the last hour, prolonged for more than 
eighteen hundred years, in the words of the 
Apostle “ the Lord is long-suffering to us-ward ” 
(2 Pet. iii. 9).—We must not only be on our 
guard against one antichrist, one great adversary 
and deceiver, but against a multitudinous pro¬ 
geny of the antichristian seed.—When somebody 
praised the sainted Oettinger shortly before his 
death, on aocount of his great wisdom, he replied 
with a smile: “ Yes, 1 have learned many things; 
but the most precious knowledge 1 learned as a 
. child in Luther’s Lesser Catechism, which com¬ 
prises every thing which 1 desire to keep and 
carry away with me to the seeing face to face.” 
—A learner of the Catechism, that hath the 
Holy Spirit, is able so far to discover all errors 
which militate against the Gospel, that he is pro¬ 
tected from deception and may immoveably stand 
on the foundation of his faith.—Neither the Jesus 
of the rationalists nor the Christ of the philoso¬ 
phers hurts the kingdom of Satan.—The anti¬ 
christs showed themselves to be antitheists.— 
Declension begins with men’s loathing that whioh 
they have heard from the beginning (Rieger:)— 
Every true doctrine the assertion of which is as¬ 
signed to the church during the time of her 
growth, is already contained in the treasury of 
Holy Scripture. 

Johann Tauler had preached many a learned 
sermon when Nicolaus of Basle, the Waldensian, 
visited and told him: “You are a kind-hearted 
man and a great priest, but have not yet tasted 
in truth the sweetness of the Holy Spirit” 
From that time Tauler sought the true Teacher 
in the Scripture and the cross, who teaches us 
more in one hour than all earthly teachers can 
teach us to the last day. 

[Warbubton:—T he late appearance of anti¬ 
christ was a doctrine so universally received in the 
primitive Church, that it was like a proverbial 
saying among them; and thence St. John takes 
occasion to moraliie on the doctrine, and warn 
his followers against that spirit, which in after 
times was to animate “the man of sin.” “Little 
ohildren,” says he, “it is the last time; and as ye 
have heard that antichrists shall come, even now 
there are many antichrists: whereby ye know 
that it is the last time.” As much as to say, we 
are fallen into the very dregs of time, as appears 
from that antichristian spirit, which now so 
much pollutes the Churches; for you know it is 
a common saying, that antichrist is to come in 
those wretched days. The Apostle goes on to 
employ the same allusion through the rest of the 
Epistle; v. 22. ch. iv. 8; 2 Jno. 7. Where we 
see the appellation “antichrist” is employed to 
signify an enemy of God and godliness in gene¬ 
ral, by the same figure of speech that Elias was 
designed in those times to signify a prophet , and 
Rachel, a daughter of Israel ; and that in these 
times Judas is used for a traitor , and Nero for a 
tyrant But as these convertible terms necessa¬ 
rily suppose that they originally belonged to per¬ 
sons of the like characters, who had them in 
proper, so does the name “antichrist” trans¬ 
ferred by St. John to certain of his impious con¬ 
temporaries, as necessarily suppose, that there 
was one who should arise in the latter times, to 
whom the title eminently belonged; as marked out 


in the prophecies by the proper name of anti¬ 
christ.—M.]. 

[Hurd’s two sermons on 1 Jno. iL 18, the one 
entitled “Prophecies concerning Antichrist ,” the 
other “Prejudices against the doctrine of Antichrist,** 
are well worth reading, as they embody much of 
the literature on the subjeot.—M.].* 

[Whitby :—To deny the Father here, is not to 
deny Him to be the true God, as the heathens 
did: but 1. to deny the truth of His testimony, 
see ch. v. 10; Jno. iii. 83; 2. to deny the doctrine 
of the Father, or that doctrine which proceedeth 
from Him; “for He whom God hath sent, speak- 
eth the words of God,” Jno. iii. 84. Whence it 
is evident, that he who denieth the Son, cannot 
thus retain the true knowledge of the Father; 
Jno. i. 18; Matth. xi. 27. By Him alone can we 
come acceptably to the Father, so as to have life; 
for “He is the Way, and the Truth and the Life,” 
Jno. xiv. 6. And by Him alone are we taught 
how to “worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth,” Jno. iv. 28, 24. Hence Christ so often 
tells the Jews, they therefore wanted the true 
knowledge of the Father, because they knew not 
Him, Jno. viii. 19; xiv. 7; xvi. 8.—M.]. 

[Abp. Sharp: —Abundance of fanaticism, en¬ 
thusiasm and other mischiefs have been brought 
into the Church of Christ, by the misinterpreting 
and misapplying of those texts which speak of 
the gifts of the Spirit, which some men so under¬ 
stand as to make no diBtiqction between the times 
then and the times now.—(Joel ii. 28; Acts ii. 
17; Jer. xxxi. 84; 1 Jno. ii. 27.)—Hence they 
conclude that in these days, whioh are the last 
days, the Spirit of God is poured upon all flesh, 
and that every one hath a right to expect imme¬ 
diate impulses and revelations, as to what he is 
to believe and to practise: that by this assistance 
of the Spirit, every brother may understand the 
mysteries of the Holy Scriptures, without the 
troublesome way of studying human learning; 
nay and may take upon himself the pastoral office, 
and become a guide and teacher of others, with¬ 
out any warrant from human authority, merely 
upon the impulse of the Spirit of God. These 
consequences have been drawn from these and 
such texts of Scripture: and so far have they 
been promoted and improved by several amongst 
us, that reason and prudence and all acquired 
learning, are rather accounted by them hinde- 
rances to the work of God’s Church, than any 
ways contributing to it. Nay, they are arrived 
to a pitch above the Scriptures themselves, which 
they look upon as a dead letter in comparison of 
the light within them, the witness, the anointing 
which they have received from above, which is 
the only measure with them of truth and falsehood, 
of good and evil. The colour, which these enthusi¬ 
asts derive for this their notion from the letter 
<of some passages of the Old and New Testament, 
would quite vanish, if they would but take care to 
distinguish between the effects of the Spirit, 
whioh belonged to the converting of the world, 
and those which were to be His constant per¬ 
manent operations among such as were already 
Christians. There is no one will deny but the 
Apostles, and those in their times, had these in¬ 
spirations, these revelations they speak of: and 
the texts, that they produce, are some of them 
plain proofs that those promises were made good. 
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They did see visions, and were endowed with 
extraordinary talents of wisdom and knowledge, 
without human methods, and might expect parti¬ 
cular impulses of the Holy Ghost upon occasions, 
where they wanted either light or direction; and 
all this was indeed little enough for the discharge 
of that great work they had upon their hands, 
namely, the bringing of the worid over from Ju¬ 
daism and heathenism to Christianity. But that 
being done once, and the Gospel of Christ, and 
all things pertaining to it, being plainly left in 
writing by the Apostles or Apostolical men, as 
there would be from henceforward no need of 
those assistances of the Spirit, so it would be a 
vain thing to expect them. We are not to desire 
those immediate reTelationB, nor to expect that 
God should Touohsafe them, if we prayed for 
them. God hath declared all His will, that is 
necessary for us to know, by our Saviour and 
His Apostles: and the rules which they have 
given us, together with our own natural light and 
reason, and the other outward means and helps 
of instruction, which are every day at hand 
among us, are sufficient, abundantly sufficient, to 
guide and direct us, both as to belief and prac¬ 
tice, through all the cases and emergencies that 
oan ordinarily happen to us. And in extraordi¬ 
nary oases God will take care, some way or 


other, that we shall not be at a loss. And there¬ 
fore to pretend to the Spirit in these days, either 
for preaching, or praying, or prophesying, or 
denouncing God’s judgments, or for any other 
thing, in such a way as implies immediate inspi¬ 
ration ; or to set up a light within us, contrary 
to the light of reason, or different from the light 
of Scripture without us, is the extreme of folly, 
enthusiasm and madness.”—M.]. 

[The chrism is 1. a general gift, vouchsafed to all 
Christians; 

2. not transient but permanent; 

8. leads them into all truth ; 

4. moves them to the practice of 
all the precepts of Christ; 

6. assures them of their Christian 
privileges; (children of God, 
members of Christ and inheri¬ 
tors of the kingdom of heaven); 

6. teaches them in all things; they 
are therefore disoiples and 
learners all the days of their 
life; 

7. preserves their fellowship with 
the Father and with the Son; 
{abide), 

8. and makes them the Temples 
of God.—M.]. 


HI. PKINCIPAL PART THE SECOND. 


Chaptir II. 29—V. 12. 


HE THAT IS BORN AGAIN (OUT) OF (THE BEING OF) GOD THE RIGHTEOUS (U. 29) 13 A 
MIRACLE OF HIS LOVE NOW AND HEREAFTER (III. 1-8), IS BOUND BY HIS WILL 
(III. 4-10a), ESPECIALLY TO PRACTISE BROTHERLY LOVE (III. 104-18), IS BLBSSBD 
BEFORE HIM AND IN HIM Jill. 19-24), TRYING LIKE GOD THE FALSE SPIRITS (IV. 
1-6), HE ENJOYS THE LOVE OF GOD AND EXHIBITS BROTHERLY LOVE (IV. 7-21), 
HE TRIUMPHS OVER THE WORLD AND IS SURE OF ETERNAL LIFE (V. 1-12). 

1. The leading thought: He that ie born again of Ood the Righteous doeth righteousness. Ch. ii. 29. 

29 If ye know that he is righteous, ye know' that 1 every one that doeth righteousness 

is born of him.* 


Verge 20. {} German: “ If ye know that lie is righteous, know ye.” The Imperative is found in the margin of EL V. 

Wicl. Tynd. Cranm. Rheralsh, Syriac. Latin (except Pagn. Beza), German. Dutch. Italian and French 
versions, and adopted by the authorities cited below in Exeyel. and CriL —M.] 

* it at after ort and before ira$ is the reading of A. C. Sin., many cursives and versions. Cujus adde*& 
nulla causa crat; ex Johannis vero usuest.” (TlschendorC, who omits it in his 7th edition). [If ** 
genuine it serves “ to mark the congruity of the inference and the premise,” as Ebrard observes.—M.J 
[* German: retaining xai: a that also every one that doeth the righteousness hath boen born at Him.”— 

ceding verses containing reference to Christ; it 
is the beginning of a new section. Hence this 
verse, standing alone, must be explained by it¬ 
self, and the question of the subject has to be 
determined from an examination of the verse it¬ 
self. Hence there is no warrant for an outward 
occasion of a reference to Christ, especially since 
the oneness of the Father and the Son. of God 
and Christ, is everpresent to the mind of John, 
so that he frequently and easily passes from the 
one to the other without a special indication of 
such transition. Nor can we gather from the 


BXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The subject of diKoios is not specified. It has 
to be ascertained either from the connection with 
the preceding verses, or from the verse itself. 
On this point Sander very justly lays down the 
Canon: “If ducatog designates Christ, avrov 
refers to Him. But if the latter is impossible, 
that is, if k £ airrov must be referred to God, 
tiiicaiog also must designate God.” There is no 
formal connection of this verse with the pre- 
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word Sltccuoc whether the reference is to Christ 
or to God, for it is applied to God in ch. i. 9 and 
to Christ in oh. ii. 1. But kg avrov yeytwrjrai 
decides the point. The idea of yevva&dai ck 
Xptorov or rkicva Xpiarov notwithstanding Spe- 
ner’s reference to Is. ix. 6; liii. 10; Ps. xxii. 81, 
cx. 8; Matth. ix. 2; Jno. xiii. 88; Heb. ii. 17 
occurs nowhere. But yeyevvrjpboq U rov &eov 
occurs ch. iii. 9; y. 18 cf. vv. 1. 4; ch. iv. 7; 
and rkicva in the very next Terse ch. iii. 1: 
consequently: he is born of (out of) Ood. u Jus¬ 
tus j'ustum gignit ” (Bengel). We have therefore 
the valid conclusion: Goa is righteous, he thftt 
is born of (out of) God doeth righteousness. 
[Like begets like .—M.]. Hence Christ is neither 
the subject of dlsaiog and kg avrov (a Lapide, Ben* 
gel, Rickli, Frommann, al.), nor Christ the sub* 
ject of diicaioc and Ood the subject of kg avrov 
Storr, Lucke, Heubner al.); but (rodis the sub- 
ect of dUaioq and kg avrov (Neander, Kostlin, 
Diisterdieck, Ebrard, Huther, al.). 

Ysr. 29. If ye know that He is right¬ 
eous. —Besides what has been said on dlnatog at 
ch. i. 9; ii. 1, we have farther to add that if God 
is ayiog as to His Essence , He is SUcuog as to His 
doing , and just because He is hydnrj (ch. iv. 16), 
His energizing Will aims at the revelation of His 
holiness in laws at once agreeable to the holiness 
of His Being and adjusted to the nature and des¬ 
tination of His creatures, for whose benefit they 
are enacted, showing how His words are to be 
kept and His promises to be fulfilled, and how 
those who obey Him are to be rewarded and those 
who disobey him are to be punished. Legisla¬ 
tion, denunciation and promise, punishment and 
reward, redemption and the forgiveness of sins 
are the acts and exhibitions of His dtKaioObvrj, 
which is the energy of His holy love directed 
outwardly, or the energy of His love coiyoined 
with His holiness. Accordingly there is no 
righteousness whatever outside of God, or sepa¬ 
rate from God and His energizing, so that He is 
not only the prototype and original, but also the 
primordial source of all human righteousness. 
This is an important object of Christian know¬ 
ledge, which, whilst it may indubitably be pre¬ 
supposed in the case of all Christians, is not 
always and readily found in the desired strength 
and purity in individual Christians. Hence kdv 
tldryre. The Apostle appeals to the consciousness 
of the Church, desiring not to teach anything 
new but to render their knowledge vital and 
fruitful. [Hollaz: “ Justitia Dei est attribution 
divinum kvepyijr ik6v, vi cigus Deus omnia quse 
setemm sum legi sunt conformia , vult et agit; crea - 
turis convenientes leges prsescribit, promissa facta 
hominibus implet, bonos remuneratur et impios punit” 
M.]; 

Know ye. —Since it is grammatically correct 
(Kiihner II., p. 550) that such a supposition may 
be followed either by the Imperative or the In¬ 
dicative of a chief tense, especially of the Fu¬ 
ture, the prominent use of the Indicative Fu¬ 
ture, which is very nearly related to the Impera¬ 
tive, renders it highly probable that our ytv6oKere 
is the Imperative. Now since we read at ch. v. 
15 (referred to by de Wette and Diisterdieck) 
kdv oldapev—oldapev , but in the verse immediately 
succeeding ch. iii. 1, idere (to which Huther calls 
attention), the latter consideration decidedly out¬ 


weighs the former and constrains us to take 
ytvCxjKsre in the Imperative. To this must still 
be added the sense of the verb and the verse. 
The verb ytvfoiutv denotes an activity ever deep¬ 
ening, quickening and enlarging, the knowing 
(eldkvai) grows thus into experimental knowing 
(ycvticKeiv). The truth is the object of all know¬ 
ing, and the Christian shall be led into all truth, 
that is, he is to know thoroughly, to pass on from 
one point which he knows and whereof he has 
cognition, to another [and a deeper knowing and 
insight—M.], even by the aid of the Holy Spirit. 
If ye know that He is righteous, ye know not 
yet, but are to know that—. Hence we must not 
construe here in the Indicative (Beza, Bengel, 
Diisterdieck, Ewald, Neander and al.) but in the 
Imperative (Vulgate, Grotius, de Wette, Lucke, 
Ebrard, Huther and al.). 

That also every one who doeth right¬ 
eousness has been born (out) of Him._ 

Ka2 indicates the relation of appurtenance and 
congruity of the second to the first thought. It 
does not belong, however, t 9 yivCxjKETe, as if only 
expressing a logical relation (Diisterdieck): if ye 
know—then ye know also (Neander)but it be¬ 
longs to the subject, rrdf 6 notCw , and sets forth 
the relation of the two truths: God is righteous, 
and every one who doeth righteousness, is born 
of God. We have here to do with a real rela¬ 
tion. — f 0 iroiojv tt/v duiaioovvTjv is he that has the 
diKotoobvri within himself and causes it to be oper¬ 
ative in his walk, his works, his words, his con¬ 
duct and thinking, in his judgment, attitude, 
bearing and appearance, to come forth and be¬ 
come perceptible in himself. Doing is here not 
a merely outward and isolated act but an activity 
continuous and connected, having as much 
respect to the inward as to the outward, the 
energy of something possessed inwardly, of a 
gift received, of a communicated nature and life. 
IIoilw is emphatic ; righteousness must be done, 
and not only lauded, confessed, preached, known, 
felt and believed. It may be done as yet im¬ 
perfectly, in weakness, under repeated interrup¬ 
tions, but every Christian must and does do right¬ 
eousness, 7rdf tl omnis et solus” (Bengel). Nor 
is it enough to do only some parts of this right¬ 
eousness, respect must be had to the whole r # v 
dtKaioovvrjv . As to the nature of this ducaioaivrj 
we have to think of the righteousness which comes 
from God, passes before Him, is His and His 
work. It is, therefore, a righteousness, Divine 
as to its kind, an effluence of God’s primordial 
righteousness, from God Himself. It manifests 
itself in obedience to the Divine commandments, 
in shunning sin, in striving after holiness, in 
love of the brethren, in the life and growth of 
faith ; and although much be wanting in its full 
exhibition and its perfection lie far remote, still 
this is the righteousness here referred to. Com¬ 
pare iroielv tt)v aWjOctav ch. i. 6 and HmS 

Gen. xviii. 19 ; Is. lvi. 1; Ps. xiv. 16.— 

This points to a powerful and specific cause and 
condition, without which noielv rijv duuuoavvrjv is 
impossible and inconceivable: kg airrov yeykwiyrat 
The Present icoiQv, and the Perfect yeytvvrrrai de¬ 
note the sequence; the first in order of existence 
is: to be bom of (out of) Ood, the second, which 
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is the effect and gwult of the former, is: to do 
the righteousness. Precisely this order was ne¬ 
cessarily implied in the exposition of the sub¬ 
stance of irouiv rip diKaiooinnfv. —As with regard 
to dtncuoe the turns Sutasooinnj and irouiv rijv duuu- 
ooirmjv hare to be taken in a full and living sense, 
so likewise the phrase if avrov yewdofku. The 
reference is consequently to a beginning life, a 
birth, a coming into existence (becoming) of 
something which did not or does not yet exist; 
not only a change or an improvement, but some¬ 
thing altogether new—and that out of Ood. The 
sense of the preposition if also, has doubtless to 
be held fast; out of Him, that is out of God’s 
Self-own Holy Essence. “Natci ex Deo ett natu¬ 
ral* Dei acquirer c” (Luther) or 44 constituitur in 
quadam participation supernatural^ tut divini" (de 
Lyra), having received a new being or nature 
out of God (Spener), perfectly analogous to 
yivtjoOe tielac koixhjvoX fioeoc, 2 Pet. i. 4. — Cf. 
Jno. iii. 8, 5, 6; i. 12, 18; Tit. Hi. 6; Eph. iv. 
28, 24; Rom. xii. 2; 1 Pet. i. 8, 28. There is a 
Divine seed (ch. iii. 9) in those who are born out 
of God; they have not become God, deified or 
absorbed in God or God absorbed in them, but 
only partakers of the Divine nature, germ-like, 
like new-born babes, so that a beginning has 
been made, but only a beginning, although the 
beginning of a life, Divine, coming from and lead¬ 
ing to God, whose perfection is not wrought ma¬ 
gically or by enchantment at one stroke, but is 
subject to the law of Divinely appointed growth. 
This birth out of God is a translation of man 
from death to life (ch. iii. 14), brings him to the 
Light of the world and gives him eternal life 
(ch. v. 11, 20), and effects the blessed result that 
God is in us and we in Him (ch. iv. 15), as the 
children of God (ch. Hi. 1, 2, 9,10), out of God 
(ch. iii. 10). But this is brought about by means 
of an ethical life-process (ch. iii. 9; v. 1). We 
become the children of God. But nothing is said 
here on this point, or on the mediation of Christ 
and faith in Him. We have therefore to set aside 
all expositions, which weaken the thought, like 
those of Socinus (“Z>« eimilem este ”) and Rosen- 
mttller (‘Mman a Deo ” and “ben&ciu ab to or- 
nari, ” or introduce a foreign element, like that 
of Hilgenfeld (a destiny and necessity of nature 
represented in gnostico-dualistic manner), and 
those which misapprehend or reverse the right 
order in making the doing of righteousness the 
condition of our adoption (Socinus, Episcopius, 
Semler, al.); the false relation also of doing 
righteousness to standing in the judgment (a La- 
pide, Emser, Estius) has to be excluded as irrel¬ 
evant.—Liicke (2d ed.) says 44 properly one ought 
to have expected bri ira$ 6 yeycwrjfibos avrov 
irotei n)v dtKoioobvrjv this is not correct although 
the thought is correct per ee. John makes the 
perceptible and cognizable irouiv rijv duuuooimjv 
a sure token of the hidden life of the inner man, 
which began with the birth out of God, of the 
adoption, of the Ufe out of which death cannot 
destroy and which can glory against the judg¬ 
ment. The relation between yeycwijoQai in <hov 
and irouiv rrjv diKawcvvrjv is exactly like that be¬ 
tween Koivwiav lx etv dcov and ireptirarelv b 
rip <puTt in ch. i. 6. 

Connection with the preceding, and development in 
the sequel. —The rich and independent thought is 


the introduction to er the text of the next part. 
Its fundamental tone is 6utat6 c i<m, parallel to 
f&S fart, which is a further confirmation of the 
presumption that God is the subject. It is impos¬ 
sible to restriot the notion dUawc by the side of 
the inference which is here drawn from it, to 
justitia judtciaUs. Henoe we must not seek or 
find an internal reciprocal relationship between 
the judgment, (to which v. 28 is supposed to refer, 
but of which nothing is said, the re fe reaoe 
being simply to Christ’s Advent), and righteous- 
nets; we need not think of the judicial function 
of the Divine righteousness nor of our being 
able to stand before the righteous Jbdge only 
through doing righteousness . But John in con¬ 
cluding the first part with the strong consola¬ 
tion which on the ground of the walk in light, 
adverts with hopeful promise to the blessed des¬ 
tination of Christians, passes from the wepfad* 
in the Advent to the thought of the Sonship, of 
the hope, the glory and heritage of the children 
of God. This is the connection with what goes 
before. The next main part of the Epistle is ana¬ 
lytically divided by the development of this 
idea of a glorious birth out of God. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. God’s attribute of righteousness is not only 
energetically aotive, but also communicative. 

2. The import of regeneration should be laid 
hold of by its indispensable consequence; vis.: 
irouiv Hfv ducaioobvrjv, and even its nature defined 
as a beginning of a new, Divine life. 

8. The vital power and root of a truly valid 
righteousness in our being and walking, lie net in 
man as he is, but only in God, and out of God 
only in man as he has become a Christian. 

HOMILITIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Determine [find out experimentally,—M.] whet 
thou knowest.—Not only every gift of God is 
good and perfect, but both all the good, and all 
perfection are the gifts of Him, the Righteous 
one.—God gives and man—not only has but be¬ 
comes [comes into existence.—M.l.—God rules 
over thee and has His work in thee, that thou 
mayest become and remain His child.—Whatever 
is Divine prompts and impels the ethical, by 
which the Divine may be identified.—The causs 
of regeneration is the righteous God, and an ethi¬ 
cal status is its mark and sign. 

Spunk* :—No man has by nature the power to 
do right or to work righteousness, but it comes 
only from his regeneration, from Christ, who 
makes us strong by regeneration and His dwell¬ 
ing in us. 

Lange .*—The Gospel is careful with the law to 
connect the righteousness of faith with the right¬ 
eousness of life and therein Ues a true mark of 
a sincere evangelical preacher and a sinoere evan¬ 
gelical hearer. 

Starke :—Believers are assured by their doing 
right, that they have become the children of God 
by grace, that consequently they may joyfully 
appear before the judgment seat of God knowing 
that no Father will suffer his children to be put 
to confusion of face, and in this faith and un- 
doubting hope they may joyfully take leave of 
this world. 

Bissir:—T he Apostle’s rejoicing over tni 
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present power of the children of God over sin 
is, as it were, a ladder on which he asoends to 
the glory that is still reserved for them; and the 
hope of this future glory impels him once more 
to charge his little children to use with all dili¬ 
gence the Christian virtue already accorded to 
them, uninfluenced by the seducers who pre¬ 
tended to be able to see the Lord without holiness. 

[Ezek. Hopkins :—Those who do God’s com¬ 
mandments, have a right of heirship and inherit¬ 
ance unto eternal life. For they are born of 
God and therefore heaven is their patrimony, 
their paternal estate: for the Apostle saith 
“ Every one that doeth righteousness is born of 
God,” and if they are born of God then according 
to St. Paul's argument Rom. viii. 17: “ If chil¬ 


dren, then heirs; heirs of God and joint-heirs 
with Christ,” who is the “heir of all things.” 
The trial of thy legitimacy, whether thou art a 
true and genuine son of God will lie upon thy 
obedience to His commands, for “in this the 
children of God are manifest and the children of 
the devil; whosoever is born of God does not 
commit sin ... . and whosoever doeth not right¬ 
eousness is not of God.” 1 Jno. iii. 9. 10. Now 
if by our obedience and dutifulness, it appears, 
that we are indeed the children of God, our 
Father will certainly give us a child’s portion; 
and that is no less than a kingdom. So saith our 
Saviour Luke xii. 82; “Fear not, little flock: for 
it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.”—M.j. 


\ 2. The glory of the Sonekip . 

Chapter IIL 1-8. 


1 Behold, what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 1 upon us*, that we should he 
called the sons* of God 4 : therefore the world knoweth us not, because it knew him 

2 not. Beloved, now are we the sons of God 5 , and it doth not yet appear* what we shall 
be: but 7 we know that when he shall appear 8 , we shall be like him; for* we shall see 

3 him as he is. And every man that hath this hope in him 10 purifieth himself, even as 
he is pure 11 . 


Verse 1 1 6 4 6 •> x « v B. 0. Sin; others, A. G. S 6 *»x « *. [German: “ hath given.”—M.] 

* h H l v A. C. Sin; others read v /x 1 v : so B. K. [The latter reading probablj originated in the reference to 

the 2 pers. Plural; Her M.J 

[•Greek: 0 * o £; German: “children of God;” the Article is superfluous and unauthorized and 

“children” is decidedly preferable to “ son*.”—M j 

*<cai after x \ifOto is Inserted by A. B. 0. Sin; many cursives and versions. Vnlg.: etsimus; 

others; et sumsu. Erasmus took it to be an addition; the Recept. omitted it. The false translation of 
the Vulgate was a stumbling-block to many, also Luther, and they omitted the words accordingly. 
[The German retains k a l e<r/i4v and renders in an Independent clause: “and toe are (it f. e. God's 
children).” Oecnmenins explains: f8«x ev huir rinva avrov yerdtr$ai re x«l xAij0y- 
r«i and Theophylact: y*v4<r9ai t« xal koy%<r9ijvat. The authorities are decidedly in fitvour of 
the genuineness of the addition.—MJ 
Verse 2 [* r i x v a 0eou; German: “ children of God.”—MJ 

[• German 44 and it hath not yet become manifest.” Lillie: “A Passive verb with or without an adjective, 
is employed by Syr.; Dutch, Italian versa.; Aug. Beza, Hammond, Pearson, Berleb. Bible, Bengol,” and 
many others. He himself renders: “ and it hath not yet been manifestedthe German seeks to retain 
the Aorlst in preference to the Perfect, but it is difficult to do so in idiomatic English.—M.] 

• G. K. insert 6 i after o 16 a p c r. [A. B. <X Sin. al. oinit it; the insertion may be readily accounted for by 

the apparent contrast with the preceding. The German omits 8 i and begins a new sentenoe thus; 
« Wthnmo etcM.l 

[• + ap«p*>00, German: “ when U shall be manifest;** Lillie: 41 when it shall be manifested” and In para¬ 
phrase : 44 when the mystery of our fatnre being is unveiled, this is what shall be disclosed: 4 m Mali 
be like HiwtJ whatever of glory and blessedness that involves.—M.j 
[•German * because.” —M.l 

Verse 8 [^German “on Him ” in lieu of the ambiguous and deceptive “in him ” of E. Y.—M.J 
p German: “hailoweth himself even as He to holy.”—M.] 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL.' 

Origin of the adoption .* v. la. 

Vie. la. Behold!—John desires to call the 
attention of his readers to their filial state, 
(Mark xiii. 1; Jno. i. 29), not withont his own 
amassment at its glory, whereof, he himself, as a 


1 Would it not be well to coin the word child-ship after 
the analogy of son-ship, fellow-ship. Mend-ship, etc.? The 
word rendered “ adoption ” denotes 44 chUdship” and for the 
want of such a word in English the terms “sonshlp”— 
“adoption ” have been used for the German 44 Rlndschaft.” 

i£p 


child of God, had made experience and therefore 
he uses in the sequel $fiiv not vfdv . The fortner 
(noted only by Augustine, Sander and Huther) 
should be combined with the latter (to whion 
Lyra and Grotius call attention), so that the 
right view lies not midway between these two 
thoughts (Diisterdieck), but in their combina¬ 
tion. 

What manner of love the Father hath 
given to ns. — Tlorairdc, of frequent occurrence 
in the New Testament, and (according to Butt- 
mann, Lexicog. 125, 802) probably derived from 
irovj irddev, and aird (no-airdf) with an inserted 6 
(pro-d-ire, pro-d*eeee), and properly ought to be 
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written iroSairSc, as it used to be written formerly, 
denotes literally wherefrom t whence t cujast The 
question relates to extraction and race. Descent 
and quality are inauired after. So Luke i. 
29: iroTcnrbc elrj 6 aonoopbc; Matth. viii. 27: 
irorair6s ear tv ovrog. Descent and extraction are 
wholly lost sight of and there remains nothing 
but kind and quality. Luke til 39; 2 Pet. iii. 
11; Mark xiii. 1. In the last passage the word 
slightly touches the sense of quantus. Hence it 
is wrong to translate “ qualem et quantum amorem” 
(Socinus, Episcopius, Estius), what or “how 
great love” (Liicke, de Wette, Sander, Ewald) 
although we may admit that the signification of 
“qualie” plays into that of “ quantue ” (S. 
Schmidt, Diisterdieck, Huther).—Luther renders 
very well: “ what glorious, tub lime love!” The 
quality has, at any rate, to be retained. The 
fact, however, of its being undeserved is not im¬ 
plied in irorairfjv (Calvin), but rather in tj/uv t in - 
dignity inimicis , peccatoribue (a Lapide), just as the 
ayairrj and its nature involves the idea of its great¬ 
ness, even as the strength and greatness, the in¬ 
tensiveness and extensiveness of love are concen¬ 
trated in Jno. iii. 16: obroc qydmpstv 6 dedf. 
Luther pertinently observes in his Scholia: 
“ Usus est Johannes singulars verborum pondere: 
non dicity dediste nobis deum donum aliquody sed ip~ 
sam caritalem et fontem omnium bonorum, cor ipsuniy 
idque non pro operibus out studiis nostris , sed gra- 
tuito ” ’A yAirr] does not mean caritatis munus 
(Beza), efftclusy documentum, beneficiumy token or 
proof of love (Socinus, Episcopius, Grotius, Spe- 
ner, Neander, al.); this is occasioned by deduiev. 
Bengel: “non modo destinavit et conlulity sed 
etiam exkibuit.” God has not only given in love, 
but He has given love itself, made it our own, 
absolutely given it to us so that His love is now 
ours, [a Lapide explains aydmjv in the R. C. 
interest, thus: “i. e. charitatem turn activam ( ac¬ 
tum amoris Dei quo nos mire amat), turn passivam 
nobisque a Deo communicatam et infusam. Videte 
quantum charitatem — nobis—-presstitit it ezhibuit 
DeuSy cum—charitatem creatam nobis dedit et infudit , 
quia filii Dei nominamur et sumut ” Calvin’s 
turn lies hardly in the Apostle’s expression: 
“Quod dicit datam esse caritatem, significat: hoc 
merse esse liberalitatisy quod nos Deus pro filiis ha- 
bet.” —M.j. The Apostle, writing from a sense 
and consciousness of the adoption, says 6 irarijp 
and thus points to the sequel. 

That we should be caUed children of 
God. —As wo have not bn as in Matth. viii. 27, 
the reference is not merely to the substance, the 
standing fact that we are called God’s children 
(in opposition to S. Schmidt, Episcopius, al.); as 
we have not Stto*, as in Jno. xi. 57, the reference 
is not purely telic, as maintained by Lange, 
Liicke, de Wette, Briickner, Neander, al., who 
are compelled to specify as the gift of love some¬ 
thing which is not contained in the text, e. g. that 
of God sending the Son in order to indicate the 
purpose of our sonship. But being God’s chil¬ 
dren is not a gift shortly to be communicated, 
not simply a present fact, but a task and problem, 
a fact only in process of becoming, only gradually 
accomplishing, not a creation of instantaneous 
occurrence or an immediately finished act of 
creation, but a work of God passing through dif¬ 
ferent stages of development, and a history of 


man, a life wrought by God in man from a begin¬ 
ning to a high end, like the forgiveness of sins. 
Hence here, as in ch. i. 9, Iva signifiessthat we 
should be called. Our adaption by the Father is 
the substance and aim of His love .—RaXdcdat 
(Jno. ii. 23: tieov bOJftq does not denote a 

predicate without substance, a name without a 
meaning or an empty title, for He that calls us 
children is God, and the blessed and glorious 
spirits in heaven. Then we are called so by men, 
by the brethren in earnest, by the world in 
mockery. “ Where God gives names. He always 
gives also the being [the thing signified by the 
name M.].” Besser.—We have not the name of 
children without the sonship, even as we do not 
only call God Father; He is also our Father. But 
the acknowledgment of this sonship given by 
God and exhibited in the life, is here brought 
out. Although Augustine is wrong (“ hie non est 
discrimen inter did et esse”) t yet is Calvin right 
(“inanis titulus esse non potest”). Hence the 
Greek commentators explain: eidere yap bn tdu- 
Ktv rjjilv rbeva avrov ycvioOat re Kal tthfirprax (Oecu- 
menius), or koI TjoytoQijvai (Theophyl.).—Baum- 
garten-Crusius and Neander after him, explains 
KoXeloOcu with reference to Jno. i. 12, by efomtav 
ix eiv ywkotiaiy but this is only the presupposition of 
Kahtlodai and it is not said that we should have 
the right to call ourselves children.—The posi¬ 
tion rtKva \9eov indicates the notion of the son- 
ship, the choice of the word rixva instead of t«of 
the beginning, the birth, the dependence, and 
the Genitive tieov instead of arrov the glory and 
highness of this sonship. Bengel: “Quidmajuty 
quam Deus t qusc proprior necessitudoy quamfilxus f 
And w© are!—This adjunction, externally 
testified and internally required, is neither a 
gloss nor governed by Iva (Vulgate “ et smut*') 
but an independent sentence designed to give 
special prominence and testimony to the reality 
of the sonship and the essence of the name; it is 
the gladsome expression of the certainty and of 
the consciousness founded on experience respect¬ 
ing this gift, although not exactly a triumphant 
exclamation over a hostile world. The assump¬ 
tion of Ebrard that tthfiCipev indicates the rela¬ 
tion of God to us and eofitv our relation to God, 
the former the fact of His being reconciled, the 
latter that of our changed nature and renovation, 
is unfounded. Both, indeed, are implied but not 
thus separated and distributed. 

Antithesis of the Sonship v. 15. 

Therefore the world knoweth us not.— 
A ta tovto refers back to what goes before: Be- 
oause we are the children of God, the world 
knoweth us not. The Apostle mentions a neces¬ 
sary consequence of our being children of God, 
viz.: the world knoweth us noL He desires 
neither to meet an objection of believers (S. 
Schmidt), nor to express a ground of consolatioa 
[with respect to tho persecutions to which they 
are exposed on the part of the world M.] (Lather, 
Grotius, de Wette, Liicke al.), but to aqjoin an 
ever-recurring truth of our experience [I should 
prefer to say with Huther that the Apostle here 
describes the contrast between believers, r«i* 
oby and the world and the greatness of the love of 
the Father who gave them that endearing name. 
M.]. 'llpag denotes the relation and attitude, 
the nature and walk of the children of God, not 
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external personality or relation.—On 6 k6cjioc 
compare notes on ch. ii. 15, and on ytvboKttv 
notes on ch. ii. 8.—“The essence of the notion 6 
wfofioc according to John’s manner of thinking is 
antagonism to* God; this,—and not the conside¬ 
ration of the numerical strength and influence of 
those who were opposed to the few and obscure 
Christians, and without being properly godless 
were wont to judge every thing by the standard 
of worldly wisdom (Episcopius),—is the basis 
of the Apostle’s argument.” (Diisterdieck). 
ytvtioKeiv signifies a knowing which moves the 
whole man, rests on personal experience, volun¬ 
tary agreement and lively interest, and agrees 
with the frame of mind, and the bias of life. The 
world does not understand Christians, seeks no 
intercourse with them, takes no part with them, 
or stands by them, and has no liking for them: 
all this is involved in ov ytv6oKttv and signifies: 
does not know them [thoroughly or experimen¬ 
tally; the world has no conception of the spiri¬ 
tual nature of Christians.—M.]. Cf. v. 18; Jno. 
xvL 88; xv. 20, 21. Hence the explanations of 
Grotius “ non agnose it pro suit,” Semler “r^Ycrf, 
reprobat ,” fiaumgarten-Crusius and others=/**<7«, 
are wrong. This relation subsisting between an 
ungodly world and the children of God the 
Apostle further explains in the following proposi¬ 
tion; 

Because it knew Him not—'0r< docs not 
depend on 6ta rovro ; John’s purpose is to explain 
how it happens that the world does not under¬ 
stand the Christians, because they are children 
of God, and he observes accordingly that the fault 
lies not with the children of God, but it is the 
fault of the world itself, because it has not known 
God. TivLxrKeiv of course must be taken here in 
the same sense as in the former clause and, 
neither =credere in Deum (S. Schmidt), nor =n6sse 
doctrinam , curare divinam legem, jussa Dei obtervare 
(Episcopius), but “ the whole contrast in mind 
and bias, also hatred and persecution” (de 
Wette) are embraced in the world’s not knowing 
God, both with reference to the children of God 
and to God Himself. The conclusion is valid: 
ovk iyvu rov vtoderijoavTa (Oecumenius), therefore 
ov ytv6oKei ret riteva avrov. Hence airr&v must de¬ 
signate God and not Christ. Because we are born 
of God, and have been made partakers of the Di¬ 
vine nature, the world knoweth not us, which did 
not know God. — The change of tense in yiv6oKtt 
and fypumust not be overlooked. The fact of the 
world not knowing the children of God is condi¬ 
tioned by the fact of its not knowing God. This 
is the first, on which depends the second. The 
knowledge of God is the ground of the knowledge 
of man and the knowledge of the world, which 
are not wanting in the children of God; self- 
knowledge also depends on it. All these are 
wanting where the knowledge of God is wanting; 
there is wanting the knowledge and under¬ 
standing of believers and personal knowledge 
with respect to the whole and the general to 
which people belong, and with respect to the 
particular, even down to their own heart and na¬ 
ture. They know nothing, not even, what they 
do (Luke xxiii. 84). 

The hope of the Sonehip . v. 2. 

Vie. 2. Beloved.—This address, hyarnyrol, 
denotes a relation in which love is experienced, 


and in the present case experience of the love of 
God, whose children they are, and of the love of 
those with whom they are connected, and ac¬ 
cordingly constitutes an antithesis to the pre¬ 
ceding clause: We are children of God and there¬ 
fore the world knoweth us not. 

Now are we children of God. —The 
former iapkv culminates in riicva deov and the 
preceding partiole vvv and is repeated after tho 
parenthetical antithesis pointing first to the fact 
that the world does not know the children of 
God now, and secondly to the future. The con¬ 
text and position of vvv require it to be taken as 
a particle of time (in opposition to de Wette: 
now, pursuant to that purpose of love). Thus it 
is emphatically asserted, that, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the world, we are already the 
children of God, although the glory of our son- 
ship is still concealed and imperfect. So Liicke 
and Diisterdieck against Huther [who denies a 
reference to the preceding verse and considers 
vvv used with respect to the future (okuj to 
indicate the present glory of the children of 
God; adding that the Apostle before mentioning 
the future glory, notices the fact that it is as yet 
concealed.—M.]. 

And it hath not yet been manifested 
what we shall be. —Antitheses to the pre¬ 
ceding are vvv and ohms, kapiv and eadpeOa, riicva 
deov and r/, which is further answered by opoiot 
avrip, just as o&ttcj k<pavepuOrj is carried further in 
kav favepudy and oifiapev continued in otjidpeda. 
These antitheses, however, are not contraria , but 
developments of the present rt/eva deov kaptv, the 
development of the adoption into the inheritance. 
The argument therefore is properly carried on 
by koX (in opposition to Beza, Grotius, Bpener 
and others, who construe k at as a Hebraism in 
the sense of itXhd), and after oldaptv is rightly 
wanting (contrary to S. Schmidt, Liicke, Sander 
and others).— Oinru e/pavept'Jhj points to something 
actually existing but as yet concealed. For 
favtpovv means to make manifest, to bring to 
light, so as to be open to sight and to be known; 
not from the word itself, but from the context it 
has to be determined whether this manifestation 
is to take place factually, by means of historical 
development and events, or logically by means 
of instruction and teaching; here the former 
course is very distinctly marked (so Huther in 
opposition to Ebrard) so also ch. ii. 19; Jno. ii. 
11; vii. 4; xvii. 6; xxi. 1. The context in like 
manner implies to whom this manifestation is to 
be made, if it is not explicitly stated. The pri¬ 
mary reference is here probably to the world, 
the secondary to believer^ (Diisterdieck). The 
interrogative ( ri iodptOa) presents no difficulty, 
and contains nothing to favour Ebrard’s opinion, 
since not only after verbs of knowing, inquiring 
etc., and in direct questions, but also in cases 
where classical writers would certainly have 
used 5, tl, the N. T. writers use the interrogative 
pronoun; cf. Winerp. 181; Buttmann p. 218. On 
the thought itself compare Col. iii. 8 (i) vpurv 

K&KpvirTai oi/v rip Xpurr/p tv rip deip) Rom. viii. 17 
(el riicva, ical tikypovbpot — deov, ovykh]pov6poi 
Xpicrov) and v. 18 (ovk afta rd, iratiqpara rov vvv 
Kaipov repbe rip> plXkovoav 66§av axoKaXupdyvat etc 
7/pdc), also Gal. iv. 1 (c£* boov xpbvov 6 ehypovdpoc 
vrpnbc £<m, Mtv diafkptt Mfajv /tiptoe n&vruv £n>.) 
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It is important to remember that what is said is: 
“it has not yet appeared what we shall be” and 
not, that “ we shall be something which as yet we 
are not”: ob ttu negatives not the being, but the 
having appeared, the being manifested. There is 
only one Divine sonship (child-ship); non dantur 
gradus vldrjyro^ (Calov). But it has its statue or 
stages, its unfolding and development, the deve¬ 
lopment of the inner being of a child of God and 
the unfolding of their manifold privileges and 
possessions. “The future already exists in the 
germ and is latent in the present” (Diisterdieck). 
Augustine: “Quid est ergo , quod jam expectamus, 
si jam filii Dcisumusf quid autem erimus aliud, quam 
filii DciV ’ However different the future state may 
be from the present and although we must dis¬ 
tinguish the one from the other, the former is 
not absolutely new [Huther—M.]. This is the 
force of obnu k<£avepi which only brings out 
and opens to sight that which is concealed, and 
this is the kapiv become ko6pd)a. [Oecumenius: 
rd yap vvv adqhov Qavepov yevrjoerai , ktceivov cnro- 
KaXvirTO/tivov. bpotot yap avrip avafpavkvreg rb rife 
vloOeoias 7xtprrpbv napatrryoopev. ol yap viol trdvreg 
opoiot rip irarpl. —M.]. But. what does that con¬ 
sist in? 

We know that when it shall be mani¬ 
fested, we shall be like (similar to) Him.— 
0 idapev signifies certainty of knowing, not only 
guess-knowledge (Jachmann), and knowing par¬ 
ticipated in not only by the Apostles (Episcopius), 
but by all Christians (Calvin), by all of whom it is 
said: rkicva &eov kopkv. The object of that know¬ 
ing is: bn opoiot avrip kodpeda. The occurrence 
of this future condition is indicated by kav 0ave- 
pddy. As we have kav and not firav the reference 
is not only to the time when (Socinus and aL), 1 
but to the reality of the matter, cf. notes on cn. 
ii. 28. Also Jno. xii. 32; xiv. 3; xvi. 7. The Vul¬ 
gate gives the precise shade of thought: cum ap - 
paruerit, bringing out the force of the Fut. exact . 
applied in the Subj. Aorist. The subject of ^ove- 
pddrf is Tt kadpeBa, which is clear from the unmis¬ 
takable reference to etpavepWi? rl kadpeda. No 
expositor has seriously thought of God, but se¬ 
veral supply Christ (Augustine, Bede, Calvin, 
Calov and others .).—Qavepovodat n kabpeBa coin¬ 
cides with the coming of Christ and quoad rent, 
it is very possible to think here of Christ. But 
favtpowv would then have to be explained here of 
His appearing in glory, whereas it is used in v. 
5 of His appearing in the ffesh and expressly 
referred to Him by the demonstrative pronoun 
kiulvoc, and the same verb bad different subjects 
in the two sentences immediately succeeding eaoh 
other. We may admit here “the possibility of 
that reference, the reality of which” is stated in 
v. 6, but have to maintain with the greater num¬ 
ber of expositors that the concinnity of the dio- 
tion requires us to supply to favepvdy the same 
subject which belongs to i<pavep6drj, namely rl 
kadpeOa, especially since the latter is explained by 
bpotoi abrip fadpeda ; the latter two as well as the 
two forms of QavepovoOcu are correlatives. Oe¬ 
cumenius excellently remarks: rb yap vvv &6 t?Xov 
< pavepbv yevfjaercu, etcelvov anoKctkvTrropkvovi bpoun 
yap avrip avafavkvng rb rqg vlodeoiaq Xapnpbv 
napaorfpjopev. ol yelp viol n&vruq bpoiot rip rcbrpi .— 
*Opoiot is resembling, similar to and not=equal 
to (Sander); it is noU=Zoo? [the English “like” 


is ambiguous signifying both “ similar ” and 
“ equal .” I have retained “ like ” in the text, but 
given “similar” in brackets.—M.]. Of Christ 
Paul says: rb elvai lea deep Phil. ii. 6; and His 
enemies: loov rip $£<p y Jno. v. 18. Luke calls wol 
rov deov—tadyyeTot but not loot $t<p. —Recollect 
the controversy of dpoovowv and bpotoixnov.— 
'0 potoc signifies similarity in external form and 
appearance ( bpaoet, Rev. iv. 3; cf. i. 13, 16; ix. 
7, 10, 19), and then in kind and authority (Jno. 
viii. 65; Rev. xiii. 4; xviii. 18). It is certain 
that “the creature will never become Creator 7 ’ 
(Luther I), and “ Non erimus idem, quod Dots, 
sed similes erimus Dei ” (Luther. Schol.). That 
the connection requires us to to apply otrry to 
God and not to Christ, is clear and almost uni¬ 
versally acknowledged; hence Bengel says very 
pointedly: “Deo, eujus sumus filii.” Now although 
the notion of resemblance to God is somewhat 
vague, the question arises whether the context 
does not shed light on the subject. Huther in¬ 
deed rightly observes that commentators are not 
warranted in arbitrarily restricting it, but the at¬ 
tempt of deriving more light from the context 
must not be absolutely repudiated. Much will 
depend on the right understanding of the ad¬ 
joined sentence. 

Because we shall see Him as He is.— 
The annexation by fin points to a casual relation 
of resemblance to God and seeing God. This is 
almost universally acknowledged. Hence it is 
wrong to take fin=dAAa teal (Oecumenius), or= 
fire Kal (Scholiast. II.), or^=et (Luther, Schol.), 
for this disturbs and negatives the internal rela¬ 
tion of the two. Nor does fin describe the 14 Mo¬ 
dus hujus transformationis” (Lyra). It is most 
natural to take the internal relation of resem¬ 
blance to God and seeing God, so that the cause of 
resemblance to God lies in seeing God: we shall 
be similar to God, because we shall see Him face 
to face. For grammatically and dialectically this 
course is pointed out to us. We shall be similar 
to Him, because we shall see Him, says the Apos¬ 
tle, and not: bxpdpsOa abrbv, ore bpotoi abrip codpida 
(Diisterdieck). The resemblance to God is the 
end of the love of God, and not the seeing God 
which is simply the instrument of the former. Cf 
Jno. xvii. 24. As ytvhoKztv conduces to having 
(ixctv), so seeing God effects the being, and more 
particularly the being similar to Him. Hence 
the internal relation of the two is reversed if firi 
is supposed to add only a “ testimonium aut sig- 
num similitudmis ” (Carpzov), not the oause of it, 
or if the seeing God is taken as the effect, from 
which is inferred the oause, resemblance of God 
(Calvin, Socinus, Episcopius, Rickli). Nor may 
we infer with Huther that because we shall see 
Him, therefore we know now (ddapev) that we 
shall be similar to Him; particularly as that 
knowledge rests on the sonship, which is a fact, 
and the word of promise given to the children of 
God. But this seeing must be taken in the full ac¬ 
ceptation of the word, a real perfect seeing in the 
resurrection-body, and not only a real knowing 
The believer is in the ctipa icvtvpartK&v (1 Cor. xv. 
44) and sees face to face (1 Cor. xiii. 12); it is 
“ maxime practica visio , summi boni aitrihpnc pUni* 
sima ” (J. Lange).—The object of this seeing is 
God, *a0&c hart : “As He is not only in His Image 
etc., but in Himself and in His Being, His perfect 
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majesty and glory (Spener). Such a seeing of 
God is a real ground. of resembling God accord¬ 
ing to Rev. xxii. 4: teal dipovrcu rd irpdovnov airrov 
c al rd dvopa avrov kxl rav peraxov 
abrov. 2 Cor. iiL 18: ipuiq—dvoKJCKahvppkwp 
npoohncp tt/v 66£av icvptov icaroirrpi£6pevoi tt)v avrijv 
eiK&va perapoptpobpeOa and 66^ijq elq ddt-av, naddnep 
and icvptov nvebparoq. Hence Bengel: “ex aspectu 
similitudo .” Spener: “The seeing is the cause 
of the likeness.” So likewise de Wette, Neander, 
Diisterdieck, Ebrard. The seeing God must react 
on him who sees by glorifying him into that which 
is the object of his seeing,, making him similar to 
Him whom he sees. Thus is fulfilled the pro¬ 
mise that we shall be delaq kolvuvgH tpbaetjq (2 Pet. 
i. 4). Hence we must not think with Ebrard of 
41 the light-nature of God,” or with de Wette of 
“ the 66$a of God,” and still less with S. Schmidt 
and Diisterdieck only of ch. ii. 29: dttcatdq kortv, 
but rather with the Greek expositors (ovpfiaoi- 
Xevoopev ncu ow6o{;aoQfjoourv abrtp ) also of our 
joint inheritance with Christ, since ch. ii. 28 
(cf. Rom. viii. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 12) suggests as 
much, and we may say with Luther that we have 
become lords of sin, of death and the devil. But 
although Caloy clearly passes the bounds of exe¬ 
gesis in his dogmatical thought (“rations mentis 
sapientia , rations voluntatis sanctitate et justUia, ra - 
Hone corporis immortcUitats, rations utriusque gloria 
et felicitate setsma deo similes erimus”), those who 
are held fast in the enlightenment of the under¬ 
standing by no means do justice to the text; and 
of these men Oertel caps the climax in his philo¬ 
sophical exposition: “I believe that the refer¬ 
ence here is simply to the higher perfection of 
the knowledge of the Christian religion and the 
sense to be as follows: Some day, after several 
generations and centuries, mankind, which as 
yet clings overmuch to the spirit of ooarseness, 
will be more enlightened, ennobled and happy 
and thus by means of the more perfect light that 
is to rise, attain to a perfect knowledge of the 
plan of God and the purpose of Jesus.—Ah, John, 
if thou hadst had a presentiment of the bloody 
Niomades, Costnitsiades, Dragoonodes, edicts, etc. 
and the times when thousands were slaughtered 
in honour of religion!—Bub—thy presentiment 
of the education of mankind in religion, virtue 
and philanthropy will yet be perfected by the 
Providence of the Almighty Father.” [Augus¬ 
tine ( Tract, in Ep. Jno . iv. 5) who however un¬ 
derstands avr<p and avrdv of Christ, exclaims: 
“Ergo visuri sumus quondam visionem, fratres, 
quam nee oeulus vidit, nee auris audwit , nsc in cor 
hominis ascendit: visionem quondam, visionem prso- 
csllentem omnespulchritudmes terrenas , auri, argen - 
ti, nemorum atqus camporum , pulchritudinem marts 
et aeris, pulchritudinem soils et lunss , pulchritudinem 
angelorwn, omnia superantem , quia ex ipsa pulchra 
sunt omnia." —M.]. 

The power of this hope. v. 8. 

Via. 8. And every one that hath this 
hope on Him, halloweth himeelf.— With 
mi which is not=ofo>, John annexes the sentence 
expressing 44 the moral effect of Christian hope” 
(Huther), which although it contains an exhorta¬ 
tion in point of sense, yet formally expresses it 
ae a fact and that more emphatically, since it in¬ 
timates in decided terms that he who does not 
26 


hallow himself, surrenders that hope in ingrati¬ 
tude. For n df 6 lx<w is omnis et solus; “ Every 
one—and only such an one; for as this hope (v. 2) 
peculiarly and exclusively belongs to the chil¬ 
dren of God, they and they only eiyoy the power 
of such a hope whether it is to exhibit itself in 
sanctification, as here, or to afford patienee and 
joyfulness (Rom. viiL 14 sqq.; 28 sqq.)” (Dus- 
terdieck), and h? avrip i. e. &e<p denotes 44 the ful¬ 
crum ” (Huther), or still better 44 the real foundar 
tion of this hope” (J. Lange), the ground and 
soil out of which it grows up, so that S. Schmidt 
rightly observes: 44 Deus gignit spem .” Grotius 
weakens the thought: “Sicut Deus earn spem vult 
eoncipL ” Besides eXni&tv hr* avrip ( God) occurs 
Rom. xv. 12 and, ext xhobrov ddijterrjri, aXk' fa rip 
&e<p 2 Tim. vi. 17, although ix eLV kXnida kicl cum 
dat.y occurs only here .and with eiq debv Acts 
xxiv. 15. — '0 kxw rr/v ehnlda is not the same as 
o khni^uv, the latter denoting only the act of hope, 
but the former describing' hope as a permanent 
property, as a fixed possession, so that the aot of 
hoping is uninterrupted and lasting. Hence it 
is neither necessary nor correct to explain 
as holding fast or preserving (Benson, Spener), 
or to take here khniSa as the object of hope, that 
which one is objectively entitled to hope (Ebrard). 
Tfa kXxida rabrjp/ naturally leads us to think of 
bpoioi avrip kadpeOa. This was v. 2 the object and 
substance of oldapev. Now it is designated by 
Ixeiv rfa khnida rabrqv kn* avrip as the object of a 
yearning desire in the power of God, in order to 
bring out the purifying reaction in our earthly 
life. The mere kAirifrtv would be incongruous 
with the hyvlfrtv iavrdv , which is affected and to 
be effected. Primarily, however, this hope and 
self-sanctification only are here connected (Hof¬ 
mann), but the state of having hope and partici¬ 
pation in this hope are presupposed in the ease 
of the acts of such sanctifying of oneself. “Qui 
habet hanc spem et credit, sc esse filium Dei, et ex- 
pectat donee fides sua reveletur , is sine dubio ita ac- 
cendetur spe ilia , ut se purified, nec mvolvat se sor- 
dibus camis , std comem mortificabit ” (Luther^. 
Self-sanctification necessarily combined with* 
Christian hope (de Wette) is its effeetus (Hunnius). 
Hope is the mother of sanctification, not the re¬ 
verse, as Grotius maintains. Nor is sanctifica¬ 
tion the condition of the fulfilment of this hope- 
(Liioke and several Roman Catholic oomment*- 
tors), nor must we find here the combination of 
both views (Schlichting, Episcopius). ‘A yvi^tiv 

from ayv6q=Kadap6s (Suidas), "rinip (Numb.. 

viiL 21; vi. 2, 8; Ps. xt 7) clean, pure; applied* 
in the New Testament to wisdom (Jaa iii. 47), 
to one fulfilling a vow (Acts xxi 24, 26; xxiv. 
18), to the Christian walk (1 Pet. 1. 22; Jas. iv. 
8; 2 Cor. vi. 6; 1 Tim. v. 22), and to the ohaste* 
(Tit ii. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 12; v. 2; 2 Cor. xL 2). It 
signifies accordingly khevdepla iravrdq pohvopov 
oapicdq nal xvevparoq fPhavorinus), # r&v dpaprq- 
pdruv dnoxfi (Clement. Alex.). Hence it is the* 
opposite of impure, and dytoq the opposite of pro¬ 
fane , although the laUer denotes inward impurity 
and the former outward profanity [pollution] aa 
a consequence and in a secondary sense. The 
reference to God, who is duuuoq and. whom w? are- 
to resemble, necessitates us not to restrict the 
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meaning of byvi^nv to castificars (Augustine), but 
to take it in a wider sense like KaOapifav (ch. i. 
7, 9.). “Hoc non tantum de ilia turpitvdine camis 
inlclligendum est, ted dc omnibus passionibus animi 
vitiosis , tra, avaritia , mvidia , odio , super bia, glorim 
cupididale etc” (Luther). The object of this hal¬ 
lowing is lavrbvy that is to say our own self, and 
not only particular details of our life or our out¬ 
ward'life. The exhortations of Peter (2 Pet. iii. 
18, 14) and Paul (2 Cor. vii. 1) are analogous in 
point of matter. The Present denotes uninter¬ 
rupted self-purification (Beza, Spener, Grotius, 
al.), because the Divine life in us constantly en- 
oounters impurity and unrighteousness ahd be¬ 
cause these must be done away (Diisterdieck). 
But this self-purification does not proceed from 
our own self in the same manner as it bears upon 
it; hence there is no avrb^ by the side of iavrbv. 
Augustine pointedly says in this respect: “Quit 
non castificai nisi Deus t Sed Deus te no lent cm non 
castificat, Ergo quod adjungis voluntatem tuam Deo , 
east\ficas te ipsum. Castificas te , non de te, sed de 
illo, qui venit, ut habitet in te. Tamen quia agis 
ibialiquid voluntate , ideo et tibi aliquid tributum est.” 
The power, the impulse and initiative of self¬ 
purification do not reside in the liberum arbitrium 
of man, but in that on which rests the hope 
which impels self-purification. fSee Huther.— 
Ml. 

Bren as He ia holy.—’E *etvoq is Christ, ac¬ 
cording to the constant use of that word in jux¬ 
taposition with airrdq, in the writings of John. 
Cf. ch. ii. 6. While the oontext required us to ap¬ 
ply ambq to God, kneivos may and must be applied 
to Christ, as the more remote subject. We can¬ 
not refer both to Christ (Aretius, Estius, Calvin), 
or both to God (Lyra, oocinus, al.). Christ is 
the pattern, and expressly shows us how we may 
become similar to God. If the Apostle had said 
only: «co<% knElvoq, we should then have been 
obliged to supply hyvl^nv. This is impossible, 
and the Apostle therefore a4joins dyvdc Jon; pu¬ 
rity belongs to Him essentially, He is absolutely 
and originally holy and righteous, “ in most per¬ 
fect harmony with the original righteousness as 
well as the original purity of the Father ” (Diis- 
ierdieck) see vv. 6, 7, ch. ii. 1. “The dyvorw is 
an attribute inhering in Christ’ 1 (Liicke), and 
Awn, not: fy, indicates an uninterrupted and per¬ 
manent condition (Jno. i. 18). There is no rea¬ 
son why tcadaq should be explained by quando- 
quidem and the purity of Christ should be con¬ 
strued into a second motive of self-purification 
(as Ebrard does). Even the externally direct 
relation to Christ is sufficiently manifest to the 
specifically Christian way of thinking, in virtue 
of the position of Christ as our only and eternal 
Mediator, and indispensable to John’s manner of 
contemplation; the immutable state of Christ is 
the perfeot standard of Christians, and not only 
an outward example set before us, but a vital 
power. Cf. i. 1; ii. 1, 6; iii 6, 7, 16; iv. 17; 
[that is: the purity of Christ is the immutable 
and perfect standard and pattern according to 
which Christians should shape and mould their 
whole life, not only outwardly in acts, but in¬ 
wardly in the disposition of the heart and the 
•determination of the will.—M.]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1* The state of our being the children of God 
is a gift of the preeminent love of God; this is a 
point to be insisted upon in opposition to Pelagius 
and all Pelagian errors. A chaste exegesis re¬ 
quires us not to go beyond this general character 
of this passage and neither to beat (with Calvin) 
with it “ the sophists” who postulate the foreseen 
future dignity of those whom God adopts, nor to 
find here the Lutheran principle “regenerate* 
prsecedit fcdemj' while the (German) Reformed 
hold: “fides prsecedit regenerationem.” Here is 
simply the assertion of the prevenient love of the 
Father as the cause of our adoption, as in 
ch. iv. 10. 

2. But not only from God, but from God only, 
from God exclusively proceedeth all the divine life, 
which passes before him. Our life of faith takes 
us back to Him, the Father, whose Nature is 
love. 

8. Christianity brings not new information 
but a new life, not a new doctrine but a new 
nature, which like the natural, bodily birth has 
however its growth and development from the 
hidden, germ-like beginning to the most glorious 
perfection. 

4. The world with all its glory does neither 
understand the kingdom of God nor the people 
and history of this kingdom; here is the ground 
and beginning of all enmity against the Church 
of Jesus and Christian Church-ordinances (Lnke 
xxiii. 84). Our Lord’s prayer: Iva b Kbopognurreie^ 
—Jno. xvii. 21, does not contradict the language 
of John. Christ adverts to the means designed 
to break through the mind and hardness of the 
world, While John here bears testimony to the 
mind and hardness of the world without intending 
to exclude that they may and should be counter¬ 
acted and that not in vain. 

6. But the first thing the world ought to be 
helped to get is that it may know God and the 
Divine. The knowledge of God, which however 
is only exoited under the influence and manifes¬ 
tations of His love, conditions the knowledge of 
His people and kingdom. 

6. The adoption of God has a history from its 
first beginning to its perfected glorification in the 
likeness of God, which takes place in consequence 
of the perfect vision of God, the seeing God 
effecting the transformation into the Image of 
God. 

7. That which one day will become perfect 
in seeing God must begin here on earth in frith, 
and the glorification into the Image of God has 
its beginning in the sanctification wrought on 
earth. But this does by no means put the 
sanctificatio in the power of man. For first it does 
not go before the justificatio (as is assumed by 
Roman Catholics) and secondly it has respeot only 
to those who are born of God and takes place only 
by means of the power conveyed and appropriated 
in regeneration; consequently although it takes 
place with our own power, yet is this power not 
originally our own but only bestowed by the grace 
of God and made our own in faith, so that Wolf 
is perfectly right in saying: “ aliud est dunuvt, 
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aliud byvi&iVt prius Mud in hominem non cadit ,— 
ut vero poster ins. ” Compare the quotation from 
Augustine in Ezegetical and Critical on y. 3. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Two wonderful things: 1. The love of God which 
desires to adopt us as children; 2. The perverse¬ 
ness of the world which does not know such a 
Lord.—Art thou more astonished at God’s loving 
attitude to the world, or at the world’s hateful 
attitude to God and His children ? Dost thou think 
it more strango that God treats thee as a child than 
that the world does not and will not understand 
thee ? Dost thou not see that it is more natural 
and reasonable that the world is against thee than 
that God is for thee?—See that thou find thy 
way through all the proofs of the love of God 
even to that of His adoption of thee and through 
all the enmity of the world even to the knowledge 
of its ignorance and want of understanding! lie 
only that does the former is able to do the 
latter.—Think of thy own and thy children’s 
adoption by God and inquire even in the case of 
one who is distasteful to thee, whether he is not 
as well as thou a child of God, and perhaps better 
entitled to be one than thou art thyself. This is 
very important and profitable for one’s own dis¬ 
cipline the education of one’s children and one’s 
intercourse with and among men.—Hope for the 
future, but do not expect to reap hereafter with¬ 
out sowing now; wouldst thou hereafter see God 
and become like Him it is necessary for thee to 
begin here to purify thyself by strenuous appli¬ 
cation.—Thy adoption rests on the foundation of 
God’s eternallove, reaches even into God’s eternal 
felicity, but in this temporal present and the 
present transitoriness it may be lost and therefore 
must be preserved all the infirmity of thy own 
flesh and all the enmity of the world notwith¬ 
standing.—Happy is the man whose joy flows 
from the grateful love of God and whose troubles 
proceed from a hostile world, but woe to him, 
whose joy is from beneath and whose troubles 
come from above, who is the friend of the world 
and the enemy of God, because he will not be 
His child.—At peace with God and at war with 
the world is a wholesome foundation for the 
alternatives of joy and trouble in thy life.—The 
import of our adoption by God: 1. Its Origin — 
the love of God. 2. Its Opposite —an ignorant 
world without understanding. 3. Its hope —blessed 
likeness to God. 4. Its power —the zeal of self¬ 
purification.—Vital questions and answers for 
the guidance of life. 1. Who is for thee ? God 
in His eternal love. 2. Who is against thee? 
The world in its short-sightedness. 3. Whence? 
From God. 4. Whither ? To God’s glory. 5. How ? 
In the work of sanctification. 

Clemens Romanos: —How blessed and how 
wonderful are the gifts of God! Life in immor- 
tality, splendour in righteousness, truth in joy, 
faith in confidence, chastity in holiness—all these 
are goods present to our mind. 

Chrysostom: —Those who depise and deride 
us, know not who we are, citizens of heaven, 
belonging to an eternal fatherland, associates of 
the Cherubim; but they will know it in the day 
of judgment when they will exclaim with sighs 


and amazement, these are they whom we used to 
despise and deride. 

[Cassiodorus :—Let us therefore so live, that 
when He shall come again, we may be able to 
behold Him, as He is, in all the fulness of His 
grace and glory.—M.] 

Augustine: —The whole life of a Christian is 
a holy longing. What we long for, we do not 
yet see; but by longing thou art enlarging thy¬ 
self so that when it is visible, thou mayest be 
filled therewith.—It is God alone who purifies 
us; but He does not purify thee, thyself unwill¬ 
ing; thou purifiest thyself, but not of thyself, 
but of Him [de Illo] who comes to dwell in thee. 

Luther: —If Goa were strictly to reckon with 
us, He would owe us nothing but hell; but if He 
gives us heaven, it is of grace. 

Starke: —Dost thou bear here the image of 
the devil and thinkest to become like Christ 
there? 0, folly! 0, deceit I 'Without the reno¬ 
vation of the divine Image none can attain to the 
glory of God.—Without purification hope of the 
future glory is impossible. The hope of the im¬ 
pure is daring, impudence and insolence.—Our 
Christianity is not so much a being pure as a con¬ 
tinuous purifying oneself.—Believers purify not 
only one thing or another, but themselves, wholly, 
body and soul. The main work lies within and 
in the soul.—0, the shameful abuse of the Gospel! 
to be ever appealing to Christ and His merits, 
and yet never to follow His example! 

Daniel: —Christian, whose is the best nobility ? 
His, who is born of God. Who is the most hon¬ 
oured man? He whom God regards in grace.—A 
missionary in India (Ziegenbalg) is translating 
the New Testament wijh the assistance of a 
native. Coming to this verse the Hindoo youth 
translates: that we may be allowed to kiss his 
feet. The missionary asks : Why do you render 
thus ? The Indian replies: A child! that is too 
much 1 too high!—That had never entered into a 
heathen’s heart. 

Steinhofer: —A child of God is always an 
enigma to the world. 

Heubner: —The children of God bear the im¬ 
age, the glory of the Father, enjoy his whole 
fatherly love and are destined to own what He 
owns. All this God bestows upon us, apostates 
and former enemies. Every one is asked to 
become such a child.—The Christians should 
have called themselves the children of God? 
’Twere pitiable indeed, if they did assume this 
title and as it were raise themselves to the divine 
nobility, and worse than if a fool would presume 
to call himself baron or count. We should bo 
called thus by God and the heavenly children of 
God; in the Bible the name and the thing are 
one; the Bible does not know empty trifles.— 
The sonship is nothing that dazzles the ?ye, fas¬ 
cinates and attracts in a worldly point of view; 
it is rather something that is hidden. The world 
has no eye for it; why ? because it knows not God, 
whereas we sec in God the highest and most glo¬ 
rious good, and deem that ouly glorious which 
comes from God.—The Christian is quiet, eahu, 
courageous under all the want of appreciation he 
experiences at the hands of the world; it neither 
surprises nor disturbs him; being misunderstood 
by the world cannot iigure him.—Christians are 
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the children of a prince, who are obliged to travel 
in lowly garb, incognito, and as it were in order 
to be tried, through a foreign country before they 
take possession of their kingdom. A secret, in¬ 
ward sense of his sonship accompanies the Chris¬ 
tian on his journey through the world, through its 
busy noise; in his heart he walks with God—vir¬ 
tue is not to become a display and an ostentation, 
therefore the children of God have neither coat 
of arms nor the badge of an order. The future 
dignity of Christians cannot be guessed from his 
appearance any more than it could be determined 
from the appearance of Christ in His manger- 
cradle.— They are not condemned to eternal 
obscurity.—0 day beyond compare when God 
will call His children, saying; Come forth from 
your obscurity, rise from your lowliness!— 
The promises of Christianity are transcendently 
glorious; Christians are not to be like the 
blessed, the perfected saints or the angels, but 
like God; what man could have laid hold of this 
daring hope without revelation ?—The Christian 
should, as it were, keep himself up in a state of 
excitement. He is terrified at the thought: 
What? Shouldst thou exchange thy heavenly 
birthright for the world’s mess of pottage ? de¬ 
nounce thy faith and lose thy Christian rank for 
the lust of the flesh, mammon or worldly honour ? 
—Sanctification, though it does not acquire salva¬ 
tion (for it is the gift of grace), yet preserves it. 
Purification continues day by day; we are often 
polluted. 

Ebrard:—O ur future glory is not an object of 
curiosity , not an object for inquisitiveness to be 
exercised about.—Not to purify oneself is tanta¬ 
mount to saying to God: “ I do not want the 
jewel whioh thou holdest up before my eyes as 
the most precious jewel and promisest one day 
to give me: to be freed from sin I do not esteem 
a jewel.” 

Bessbr:—S ays David as a Christian before 
Christ: “I am as a wonder unto many,” Ps.lxxi. 7; 
much more are Christians after Christ the real 
ehildren of wonder. The world, indeed, which 
will remain in the Wicked One, sees in the name 
of our sonship nothing but an empty, imaginary 
title.—Even though rejuvenated to the state of 
apostolical power and oonsecration the Church 
would yet have the world—although against her, 
yet not only outside of her (for bad fish also are 
found in the net), and woe to her, if she were 
ever to forget in the time of her militant state 
that her holiness is not perfected in those who are 
sanctified but only in Him who sanctifies them, 
and that in the administration of discipline over 
her members with which she is solemnly oharged,- 
she must use the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
Word of God for the condemnation of sin and 
the salvation of sinners, and not the winnowing 
shovel for oleaning the threshing-floor.—John, in 
particular, cherishes the most profound convio- 
tion that there is only ons life for the ohildren of 
God in time and in eternity, and he knows of no 
future happiness but that whioh, like the rose in 
the bud, is already contained germ-like in faith. 
—As the eye cannot endure the presence of the 
smallest particle of dust but sheds tears until it 
is clear again, so also the Christian’s eye of hope 
eagerly looking forward to the coming glory will 
not tolerate the presence of a partiole of the 


world’s dust, and if any fly into it, it contracts 
with the keenest sensibility and the Lord gives 
tears of penitence which wash away the dust.— 

Tholuck :— How blessed is the lot of a bdiecmg 
disciple of the Saviour. 

1. How blessed such a disciple is even now. Who 
recognizes in mankind, as we see it, who recog¬ 
nizes in it a family of God t The heathen, when 
they saw how Christians were so intimately united 
in the bonds of so novel a life, exclaimed; “Set, 
how they love one another! —Blissful joy and as¬ 
tonishment at. one and the same time. A child¬ 
like mind cannot understand how and why it was 
thought worthy of so much grace and favour, i 

2. How blessed he will be hereafter. If you like, 
you may call it a defiance, but it is a divine defi¬ 
ance, as Luther says: “That faith gives man a 
defiant heart toward God and toward all crea¬ 
tures.” But what is the centre of all the hope of 
these poor and miserable people ? is it honour, 
glory, enjoyment? Certainly. Rom. ii. 7-10. 

8. Whereto that faith and this hope impel him. 
It cannot be the centre of Christian longing and 
hope in the hour of death that we shall see again 
our loved ones, but its centre is rather that we 
shall see Him again. Does it well forth from a 
weakly sense, or from that manly-strong sense, that 
seeing Him and to be like Him, freedom from sin and 
error , are one and the same thing ? Purify your 
faith, steel your hope in the faith and hope of the 
disciple whom you regard only too often as the 
preacher of a weakly, morbid love.—That resem¬ 
blance will not fall to thy share without thy own 
will. Thou must feel within thee the thirst for 
it and ask and examine thyself with holy love, 
what is still unclean in me ?—Compare the notes 
on vv. 4-10. 

Biarowsky :—The Holy Communion a glorifi¬ 
cation of the Triune God : 1. in that the Triune 
God glorifies Himself in it; 2. in that we glorify 
thereby the Triune God. 

Gbnzken ( Baptismal address): —What a gift! 
what a task! what a blessed end even for this 
child. 

[Burkitt:— We shall be like him: in holiness 
as well as in happiness; as well in purity as im¬ 
mortality.—M.J 

[Secker:—T o be “like God” implies in few 
words' everything desirable, that ever so many 
words oan express.—M.l 

[Bp. Conybbarb:—T he state of good men in 
the other world will carry with it a resemblance 
not in degree, but in kind, to the absolutely per¬ 
fect Being, in those perfections of which man is 
capable: and that these will be produced in us 
by “ seeing God as He is;” that is, by a vastly 
more distinct and more full sight of Him, than 
the present condition of human nature will admit 
of.—M.] 

[Mackniqht:— And every man that hath this 
hope of seeing Christ, and of being like Him 
“ purifleth himself.” The felicity, which thcGos- 
pel teacheth us to expect in the world to come, is 
not that of a Mohammedan paradise, in which 
animal pleasures are the chief eigoyments. The 
happiness of the ohildren of God in the kingdom 
of their Father will oonsist in being like Christ* 
not only in respect of His immortality, but in 
respect of his transoendent virtues, especially 
His boundless benevolence. And the joy, which 
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will flow from the possession and exercise of vir¬ 
tues similar to Christ's is so great, that no one, 
who hopes to become like Christ in virtue and 
happiness, will indulge himself in the unrestrained 
eqjoyment of sensual pleasures; but will purify 
himself from the immoderate desire of those plea¬ 
sures, in imitation of the purity of Christ— Puri- 
fitth himself namely, from the lusts of the flesh 
and from every sin. The Apostle, as Beza has 
observed, does not say, “ hath purified himself,” 
hut “ purifieth himself,” to show that it is a good 
man’s constant study to purify himself, because 
in this life no one can attain unto perfect purity. 
By this text therefore, as well as by ch. i. 8, 
those fanatics are condemned, who imagine they 
are able to live without sin.—M.] 

[Horsley :—Would God a better conformity to 
the example of his purity, than actually obtains, 
were to be found in the lives of nominal Chris¬ 
tians! the numbers would be greater, which 
might entertain a reasonable hope that they shall 
be made like to Him when He appeareth. But 
thanks be to God, repentance, in this as in other 
cases, genuine, sincere repentanoe, shall stand 
the sinner in the stead of innocence: the sinner 
is allowed to wash the stains, even of these pollu¬ 
tions, in the Redeemer’s blood.—M.] 

[Compare also the thoughtful lecture of John 
Foster on 1 Jno. iii. 2: “ Our Ignorance of our 
Future Mode of Existence.”—M.] 

[Ez. Hopkins: —We shall see Him as He is: 
we must not understand it as if we oould ever 
arrive to such a capacity as to see and know God 
as He is in His Infinite Essence: for God’s Es¬ 
sence being altogether indivisible, to know God 
essentially, were to know Him comprehensively; 


to know Him, as much as He is to be known in 
Himself; that is, to know Him as much as He 
knoiys Himself; which is impossible, for no finite 
understanding can oomprehendan infinite object. 
And, yet, our sight and knowledge of God shall 
so far surmount those dim and glimmering dis¬ 
coveries which here He makes of Himself to us, 
that, comparatively, the Apostle might well call 
it, a seeing Him as He is, and a knowing Him 
as we are known by Him.—M.] 

[On Chapter III. Manton, T., Thirty-two Ser¬ 
mons. Works, 5, 577. 

Ch. 8, 1 . Hieronymus, S., The spiritual son- 
ship. 2 Serm. Works, 849. 

Vv. 1-8. Stoughton, John. The dignitie of 
God’s children: or an exposition of 1 Jno. iii, 1- 
8, plentifully shewing the comfortable, happie 
and most blessed state of all God’s children, and 
also, on the contrarie, the base, fearfull, and 
most woful condition of all other that are not the 
children of God. 4to. London. 1010. 

V. 2. Tillotson, Abp. Of the happiness of 
good men in a future state. 2 Sermons. Serm. 
10 , 66 . 

Saurin, J. Heaven. Sermons 8, 821. 

Venn, John. The effect of seeing God as He 
is. Serm. 1, 210. 

Dwight, T. Adoption. Theol. 8, 167 

Hamilton, R. W. The heavenly state. Con- 
gregat. Lecture, 285. 

V. 8. South, R. The hope of future glory, 
an excitement to purity of life. Sermons 6, 441 
(Epiph. 6). Hope of resembling Christ. Pit¬ 
man, 2d course, L. 206. 

ALronn, H. The pure in heart Hulsean 
Lecture, 1842. 41. M.] 


8. The way of God's children passes through Oofs Law. 


Chapter III. 4-10a. 


4 Whosoever committeth sio traosgresseth also the law 1 : for sin* is the transgression of 

5 the law*. And ye know that he was manifested to take away our 4 sins; and in him is no 

6 sin 5 . Whosoever 5 abideth in him sinneth not: whosoever 7 sinneth hath not seen him, 

7 neither known him. Little children 8 , let no man deceive you 5 : he that doeth righteous- 

8 ness is righteous, even as he is righteous. He that committeth 15 sin is of the devil; for 
the devil sinneth from the beginning. For this purpose 11 the Son of God was mani- 

9 fested, that he might destroy the works of the devil. Whosoever 1 * is born of God 
doth not commit sin; for 18 his seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, because he 

10 is born of God. In this the children of God are manifest, and the children of the 
devil. 


Vers© 4 \} German: “Every one that doeth (the) sio, doeth also (the) lawlessness."—M.] 

* n ifiapria A. B. C. O. K. el. Sin. The Article ia very strongly supported and syntactically required. 

[* German: “ And (the) tin is the lawlessness.”—M.] 

Verse 5 * qfier, omitted in A. B. Vulg. al., is found in G. G. K. Sin. [Also the reading of Syr. Theopbyl. Oecum. 
Bede, Lachm. Tischend. Quttmann.—M.] 

[» German: “That He (that One) wm manifested to take away oar si os and sin is not in Him." 

Verse 6 [• German: “ Every one that.”—M.l 
[» Same as «.—M.] 

Verse 7 * vaiSia A. C. al. r carta B. Sin. [Undecided which is the true reading.—M.j 

• German: “ Let no one seduce you.”—M.J 
Verse 8 10 German: “ He that doeth sin.”—X.j 

It German : “ Por this” (« t « r o v r o). No warrant for the additional “ purpose ” In B. V. —M.] 

Verse 9 ^ gome as note 6. German: “ Every one that is born (out) of God, doeth not sin."—M.J 
w German: “ Because.”—M.j 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Connection, The Apostle baring traced the 
glory of the sonship up to the power (which it 
derives from hope in God) of working out self¬ 
purification, annexes r 4 with a more general 
antithesis which, as usual, contains a progression 
of the argument. The positive: “ Every one 
that bath -this hope purifieth himselfis con¬ 
trasted with the negative: -‘Every one that doeth 
sin, doeth lawlessness.” He does not negatively 
resume the notion of the subject f “ every one 
that hath this hope”), but that of tne predicate 
(“ purifieth himself”). However, by this annex¬ 
ation of the notion of the predicate he denies also, 
by implication, that such an one is the child and 
heir of God, and adds a new point, viz. such an 
one not only injures himself and his portion but 
he violates also the law and ordinance of God, 
at the same time, referring back to the leading 
thought in ch. ii. 29, since all doing of sin is re¬ 
pugnant ta the righteousness of God revealed in 
the law (v. 4) and in Christ (vv. 6-7), and deli¬ 
neates rather the children of the devil (vv. 8-10), 
than the children of God, who, abiding in Christ, 
do righteousness and not sin (vv. 6, 9, 1U). 

The nature of tin . v. 4. 

Vkb. 4. Every one that committeth min, 
oommitteth also lawlessness. —“The Apostle 
is anxious to show that the truth of the thought is 
unexceptionable.” (Huther.)—The first point to 
be determined here is the notion dpapria. Sui- 
das derives dpapria from pApmoio grasp, to seize, 
consequently=missing the mark (Rom. xxi. 8, 
802, 811, 28, 62); then moral omission. Oecu- 
menius: dirorvxciv mconov, j) rov ayadov birdirruoiq, 
on the other hand bvopla== i) icepl rov tierov vdpav 
rrXijppt^eta (irX^p— pftjoq contrary to the melody, 
a false note, an error). 'Apapria, of course, is as 
much an opposition to the Divine righteousness 
(adi/da), as a departure from the Divine law, a 
violation of the same ( avopia ), and this i) avopia 
is here not only a not having the law (as bvopoc 
1 Cor. ix. 21 denotes one who has not a law), but 
signifies the refractoriness opposed to the law. 
Neither dpapria nor avopia are qualified by any¬ 
thing which would narrow this their meaning, 
nor may such a qualification be added from the 
context. Although the Article distinctly takes 
sin in the sense of an offence [old English : miss¬ 
ing. M.l towards God, and avopia as an opposi¬ 
tion to tne law of God , and removes all indefinite 
generality, yet no qualification within this ethico- 
religious sphere is admissible. But we must not 
attach too much importance to this, since the 
Article is wanting in v. 9: dpaprlav ov noteiv and 
vroieiv rift dpaprlav and dpaprbveiv (vv. 4, 6, 8, 9) 
are used promiscue, so that we must not attach 
too much importance to iroielv. To this must be 
added that ml before ri)v avoplav conveys the idea 
that the doing of the dpapria is as such also as 
the doing of the avopia .” (Diisterdieck.) “ ^ww- 
quit committit peccatum, idem committit intquUatem .” 
(Erasmus.) Kal must neither be taken in a cau¬ 
sal sense, nor changed into “ yea” (Bruckner); 
but we have to hold with Ebrard that the fuller 
idea, noieiv rqv dpaprlav , in the beginning helps 
to qualify the other terms, rrotelv dpaprlav , and 
dpaprbveiv , and that the antithesis ayvl&tv kavrbv 


is also coefficient, and that the reference, so far 
from being to sins of haste or infirmity, is rather 
to sin, though only a single act, yet a voluntary 
act. Hence the following explanations cannot 
be received: that dpapria denotes peccants i nor- 
tale (Estius and the Roman Catholics), or “grave, 
unrepented sins” (Luther, al.), or that irouit 
rijv dpaprlav is=peccare contumaeiter (Aretius), 
contra conscientiam et impoenitenter (Rosenmfiller), 
or peccato operam dare (Beza), peccare seientem et 
volentem (Spener), or the actual moral bias of life 
(Bruckner). It is equally inadmissible to assume 
an intensification of the notion dpapria into avopia 
(Baumgarten-Crusius, Bengel), or that avopia in¬ 
cludes crimes and vices proper, as if dpapria were 
the principle and source of the avopia (de Wette). 
Paraphrases of uoutv avoplav , such as Drum offen¬ 
ders (Grotius) and religion! adversari (Carpzov), 
do incorrectly weaken the idea. The two ideas, 
although distinguished from each other, are not 
convertible. We have here the general propo¬ 
sition: “ whoever doeth sin, of whatever kind it 
be, doeth also lawlessness, violates the Divine 
rule and order,” which is not directed against 
Antinomians, but against all those who are loose 
on the subject of sin; the idea of Avopia imparts 
a peculiar severity to that of sin. 

And ain is lawleaanesa.-We must of course 
take dpapria here in the same sense, as in the 
clause immediately preceding, and in the same 
generality. Hence the first dpapria is not sinfal 
doings, and the second an offence against God 
^Kostlin). The Article also forbids our taking 
apapria as the predicate of the subject avopia, as 
in Jno. i. 1. 'O tfedc Ijvb Myoq (Kostlin). * Avopia 
also is as general here as in the preceding clause. 
N 6poq denotes not only the Mosaic law of the 
0. T. but also the law of the N. T. in Christ, and 
by Him explained in the word and exhibited in 
the life (ii. 16; ii. 7; iv. 21; v. 8. cf Matth. v. 
17-19), as the law written in man’s heart for his 
special direction; it embraces the whole complex 
of the divine evroXal. Hence this proposition 
contains not so much a definition (Sander), as the 
nature of sin viewed from that side on which 
its absolute opposition to every Divine fellowship 
shows itself in the most decided form (Bruckner); 
“the Apostle could not have more sharply drawn 
the contrast of the nature of a believer who is a 
rticvov dcov and will be bpoioq &e<p than by declaring 
dpapria to be avopia .” (Huther) ; or he that 
leads an ungodly life, abrogates tne Divine rule 
of life to which he is subject as a Christian 
( Hofmann). Hence Hilgenfeld’s exposition dis¬ 
figures the thought: “not every one who deviates 
from the ceremonial laws , but the sinner only 
falls under the category of avopia Calvin also 
goes far beyond the contents of the verse in 
affirming the sum and substance of the thought to 
be that the life of those who yield themselves to 
sin is hateful and unendurable to God. —The Apostle 
annexes the sentence with naX and not with on, 
because he thereby gives the thought a more in¬ 
dependent form. We cannot agree with Bengel 
in explaining ml by troo, as if before there bad 
been only conjuncta notio peccati et iniquitatis, but 
now eadem ; the identity is already expressed in 
the first sentence.—[The following definitions 
will shed additional light on this passage. Am¬ 
brose : “ Quid est peccatum nisi prsevarieatio legis 
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Ovitm, et ccdatium mobedientia prmceptorum ,.”— 
Augustine: “Peccatum at factum vel dictum vel 
concupitum aliquid contra setemem legem .”—“ Quid 
verum at, nisi et Dominum dare prsecepta, et animat 
liberte ate voluntatis, et malum naturam non ate , 
ted ette avertionem a Dei preeceplit f ” —“ Neque ne- 
gandum at hoc Deumjubere, ita not in faciendajus - 
titia ate debere perfectot, ut nullum habeamut om- 
nino peccatum; nam neque peccatum erit, ti quid 
erit, ti non divinitus jubeatur, ut non tit” —M.J 

Aid againtt tin. vv. 6. 6. 

Vbr. 5. And ye know that He was 
manifested in order that He might take 
away oar sin.—Appealing to their own con¬ 
sciousness, as at ch. ii. 12-14, 20, 27, the Apostle 
now refers to the Lord and affirms of Him two 
things: First: the purpose of His manifestation 
is the redemption from sin. ’ExeZvof denotes 
Christ, as in v. 8. It is wholly untenable to 
understand here the Gospel (Sooinus, Episcopius, 
Grotius), concerning which it surely cannot be 
said that it rnf dpapriaq alpet, or that this is its 
end and aim.—’E ^avepdr&q the context requires 
us to apply to Christ's manifestation in the 
flesh. Cf. 1, 2. It points to Christ’s previously 
hidden existence in heaven (Huther). The pur¬ 
pose of this manifestation is, Iva rdf dpapriat 
ijpuv dpy. The reading f/u&v is well authenti¬ 
cated and intensifies the appeal to personal ex¬ 
perience, without restricting the forgiveness of 
sins to those only who 44 suffer the beneficial 
purpose of the incarnation of the Son of God to 
be carried out on them in faith” (Dttsterdieck), 
and to set back the universality of the Divine 
purpose of salvation (ch. ii. 2.); we would rather 
say that paracletic element, which after all is 
the main point here (v. 8), comes out more 
strongly; the cldare, at least, does not contain 
sufficient ground for finding here a specific indi¬ 
cation of the doctrinal. Nor is there any ne¬ 
cessity for extending fipCtv to all men (Spener). 
“The Plural, rdf dpapriac, affords a far more 
lucid and forcible view than if we had here, as 
in v. 4, rijv dpapriav; John does not take sin in 
its general character, but he adverts to all the 
forms of it.” (DUsterdieck). It is wrong to ex¬ 
plain it by peccali reatum , dominium, pacnam (J. 
Lange and others); but it signifies: the sins 
themselves. The aipeiv connected here as at 
Jno. i. 29, with dpapna signifies in John’s writ¬ 
ings (Jno. xi. 48; xv. 2; xvii. 15; xix. 31, 38) 
auferre , to carry away, to take away. The apvdg, 
Jno. i. 29, the idea of the sacrificial lamb, im¬ 
plies what is expressed at 1 Pet. ii. 24, with re¬ 
ference to Is. liii. 4 sqq., by the verb avdfepeiv: 
to take upon oneself by way of atonement, sub¬ 
stitution, death and reconciliation, while aipetv 
indicated a taking away by sanctification; Jno. 
i. 29 we have a blending of both meanings, while 
Peter adverts to one, the first, and John to the 
other, the second work of Christ, the former to 
His atonement, the latter to His work of re¬ 
demption. John, who discusses the former at 
ch. ii 2, dwells here upon the latter, and hence 
denies neither; nor does ho separate the one 
from the other, as if the first were without this 
consequence, and the latter without that cause 
(ch. i. 7; iv. 9, 11; v. 6). But the context with 
its ethical import, that sin must be avoided and 
shunned, suggests the reference to the fact that 


Christ came for the purpose of removing sin, of 
taking it away from us; what Christian would 
then oppose or frustrate the design of Christ! 
Hence Oecumenius correctly observes that Christ 
came in’ dvaiplou rrj f dpapna f (so also Luther, 
Calvin, Neander, Ebrard, Dii9terdieck, Huther, 
and al.)—Bede’s remark, “Tollit peccata et di- 
mittendo , qua facta tunt , et adjuvando, ne fiant, et 
perducendo ad vitam, ubi fieri omnino non pottunt ,” 
is perfectly true, but considerably transcends 
the measure of what is contained in this passage. 
The same applies to those who combine here said 
two references, e. g. Spener, Bengel (explains 
indeed 4 ‘ tolleret ,” but refers to his exposition of 
Jno. i. 29: “primum a mundo in te recqrit , demde 
a te ipto devolvit peccati tarcinam”), Liicke (in hi$ 
1st ed.), Sander, Besser.—Liicke (in the later 
edition), de Wette and others take alpetv= =carry; 
false! 

Secondly: He is sinless. 

And sin is qot in Him.—Kat coordinates 
this clause with Ihe former. Oecumenius errs in 
his koX avrl rov didn as well as in the paraphrase : 
Ka&' bn dpboxoq dpaprlaq. So also Augus¬ 
tine : 44 In quo non at peccatum, ipte venit auferre 
peccatum ; nam ti atet et in illo peccatum, auferen - 
dum atet illi, non ipte auferret, ” and a Lapide: 
“Ideo Christutpotent fuit toilerepeccatum, quia care- 
bat omni peccato, imo potatate peccandi .” So also 
Sander, Neander and al. 'E an also must be re¬ 
tained and is not to be taken in the sense of qv 
Oecumenius, Grotius: “peccatum in eo non erat, 
nempe , cum vitam mortalem ageret,” and al.); the 
reference here, as in v. 8, is “to the nature of 
Christ in its eternal consistefice” [Huther]. 
Hence we may not say with Winer (p. 283) that 
4 4 the sinlessness of Christ'is considered as still 
present tn faith.” ’Ev avrip, the reference of 
which has always to be determined by the con¬ 
text, denotes Christ understood in IkcIvoc, it de¬ 
notes Christ Himself as to His Person and not 
(as Calov supposes) totum corput , the Church, or 
as if we ought to explain b avrip by b aoLvuvig 
per' avroiK Thus the clause 44 and sin is not in 
Him” coordinated with that preceding it, is the 
foundation of the sequel, since the Sinless, Pure 
and Righteous One is held up not as an example 
or pattern, but as the vital power and element 
of life in which the Christian must be and abide. 

The immediate consequence. 

Ver. 6. Every one that abideth in Him 
sinneth not.—By all means retain the full 
force of pbeiv b avrip to be and abide in Him, to 
derive nourishment from Him and His life (ch. 
i. 3. 6; ii. 6. 6; 28 sq.; 27 sq.), and do not ex¬ 
change it for credere in Christum , or weaken it 
into Chritli ditcipulum ate (Semler and al.); nor 
is dpaprdvetv to be taken as = pertistcre in peccato 
(Luther), tinere regnarepeccatum (Hunnius), scele- 
ratum ate (Capellus), peccata mortalia commit - 
tere (Roman Catholicsj, and to be thus enforced. 
The Apostle sets fortn “abiding in Christ andi 
sinning as irreconcilable opposites; but he does; 
not mean to say that believing Christians entirely 
cease to sin or that those, who are yet sinning, 
are not yet in Christ (ch. i. 8-10; ii. 1, 2; iii. 3)” 
(Huther). 44 John is here dealing with realities 
and about to give us the signs whereby we may 
know whether we love the Lord or not, whether 
we are the children of God or of the wicked 
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dire" (Sander). Hence it to rather hazardous 
to refer here with de Wette and Ditoterdieck to 
the Apostle’s ideal mode of representation, aiid a 
misapprehension of the foot that the Christian, 
though he sins, to jet free from sin, has actually 
parted company with it, and R to his properly 
Christian and inmost being in decided opposition 
to it, so that not sin, but his opposition to it (as 
something alien to his being), determines the 
conduct of his life, exactly as St. Paul puts it 
(Rom. vii. 17) : “vwl Si ovictri hyib Karepyd^opxu 
atrrd, S7JC i) oiKovcra b kfioi dpapria.” Augustine: 
44 Etsi infirmilate Ubitur , peecalo tamen non consen - 
tit, quia potius gemendo luctatur. 1 ' —“ In quantum in 
wto manet, in tantum non peccat .” Besser excel¬ 
lently says: “A Christian does not sin, but suf¬ 
fers it” 

Every one that slnneth hath not seen 
Him, neither known Him.— As usual John 
turns the thought and develops it by an anti¬ 
thesis. The verb dpaprdvttv has the- same sense 
as in the preceding clause; actual sinning in 
word, or work or in the thought of the heart. Of 
such an one he says quite generally oi>x itipatcev 
avrbv Mi tyvwtctv avrbv. First of all we have to 
take Mi disjunctively (Winer, p. 609 sqq.); and 
although this does not decide the question wl^ich 
of the two verbs Spgv and yiv&OKicv is the stronger 
and more important, yet it does indicate that 
they are different from each other. The pro¬ 
noun avrdv requires us to think in both verbs of 
the Person of Christ. Hence the sentenoe: 
dpaprla b avrfi ovk iartv is not the object of bptyv, 
nor to the sentence: l<pavcp6&ij Iva rdf dpaprla f 
Spy the object of ytvAoiceiv , in order to indicate the 
purpose of the whole redemptive work of Christ 
(Rickli, Neander). '0 pyv, to see , physically (ch. 

I. 1, 8; iv. 20; Jno. i. 18; vi. 86, 46; viii. 67; 
ix. 87; xv. 24), spiritually (8 Jno. 11; Jno. iii. 

II, 82; vi. 46; viii. 88; xiv. 7, 9), and that di¬ 
rectly and immediately if used of Christ in hea¬ 
ven, or indirectly and mediately if applied to be¬ 
lievers in consequence of their illumination,— 
denotes consequently in this passage “ seeing 
Christ,” “ when we become absolutely conscious 
of the glory of Christ so that our spiritual eye 
beholds Him as He is in the totality of His Es¬ 
sence” (Huther); ytvdtCKeiv means to know as 
the result of searching contemplation of His 
word, His life, the history of His kingdom, or of 
one’s own experience in the life around us, or 
within ourselves, and indicates here “the right 
understanding of Him,” brought about by said 
instrumentality, “ so that we have become fully 
conscious both of His Nature and of His relation 
to us” (Huther). This intimates already that 
in the case ofjhe former, viz. spiritual intuition 
and contemplation, the efficient agency belongs 
more to the object which represents itself before 
the eye of the spirit, and that in the case of the 
latter, viz. knowledge acquired by reflection in the 
way of reasoning and inquiry, the efficient agency 
belongs more to the subject, which makes it the 
object of contemplation (Sander, Huther). Hence 
it follows th&t iopwcev is not something less, and 
owte=“mueh less” (Sander, Liicke 1st ed. al.), 
nor something more than lyvonev and <wd£=“and 
not even” (Socinus, Neander and al.); there to 
no reference whatever to a difference in degree. 
Although despite all their difference the two have 


something in common, we cannot, because ef 
this latter circumstance, overlook or under¬ 
rate the former [the difference] and say with 
Ditoterdieck that the two notions are essentially 
equal and that iyvLvcev is simply added in order 
to indicate the spiritual import of ttipaises. Of 
course it is impossible to interpret (with Lfieke) 
6pqv of outward knowledge in spite of which one 
may sin, and yivCxjuecv of real, spiritual know¬ 
ledge. This connection to analogous to that of 
morevecv and ywixjKztv (ch. iv. 16; Jno. vi. 69), 
so that 6pjv and rrtareixtv might be combined yet 
so as to keep up the difference of rrurreifnvsx^p 
from ytvtxtKtiv. The force at these notions is 
very shallow in the explanation of Grottos: 
“Neque de Christo sic cogilat , ut oportet , nsque facto 
ostendit , m sdre, qtutnii sit hobenda Christi volun¬ 
tas” —The Perfects, i6paxev, tyvmcev are to be 
preserved; they point to the past when the be¬ 
ginning of seeing and knowing took place, yet so 
that that which had its beginning in the past still 
acts and continues in the present, which to espe¬ 
cially noticed by Erasmus ( cognitum kabet), Liicke, 
Bruckner, Ditoterdieck and Huther. It is wholly 
unwarranted to take the Perfect in the sense of 
the Present (Didymus: “nos vidst eum;” Au¬ 
gustine: “non credit Bede, Grotius, Estios, 
who construes the Perfect as a Hebraism for the 
Present). John’s idea therefore is this: Every 
one that sinneth, and that while he is sinning, is 
one in whom seeing and knowing Christ to a toot 
of the past, but without continuing to act and to 
last to the present. Henoe Bengel says not 
amiss: “ In ipso peocati momento tails ft, ac si earn 
nullo vidsrit modo .”—Instructive is the reference 
to ch. ii. 19 (J. Lange, Sander) and the com¬ 
parison with Matth. vii. 23: ovShrore tyvuv vpbc 
(i. e. as mine). The reference is, as the ancients 
rightly observe, to an efficox scientia (Dydimua), 
an affsetiva et dilectiva (Estius), although Lyra 
goes as much beyond the mark with his jS its 
formata caritate , as Ebrard with his loving know¬ 
ledge, or S. G. Lange with his ytvoantivxsaman. 
[Ignatius, the disciple of John, says: “Noone 
who professeth faith, sinneth; and no one who 
hath love, hateth. They, who profess themselves 
Christians, will be manifested by what they do.” 
(Ignatius, ad Eph.; also Jerome in Josin. iL 1, 
and contra Pelagianos I. 8).—M,] 

The issue, w. 7, 8, 9. 

Vbb. 7. Little children, let no one seduce 
yon. —This impressive address, (unchanged 
whether we read naiSia or rttcvla) introduces an 
admonition in respect of the dearly-perceived and 
ruin-fraught danger, unless they avail them¬ 
selves of the aid provided in their glorious Lord 
and Saviour. The Apostle speaks of iavrovc k/o- 
vufiev, ch. i. 8. Here, however, he adverts not to 
self-deception, but refers “ in matters affecting 
the energizing and outwardly operative exhi¬ 
bition of the Divine life” (Ditoterdieck), to decep¬ 
tion and seductions coming from without, not 
springing from relations and events, but from 
men (prjSt\^), who are more dangerous by far 
than relations or events. But there to no reason 
why we should think here of distinct forms of 
error, say e. g. those of the antinomian Gnostics 
(Ditoterdieck, Huther). [On the other hand 
Ebrard and Wordsworth see here an unmistak¬ 
able referenco to the Gnostics. The latter oh- 
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serves: “ Chat these verses cannot be understood 
without reference to their tenets and practices/' 
and then mentions the followers of Simon Magus, 
who said that they could please God without 
righteousness, and that whatever might be the 
case with others, who had not their spiritual 
gnbsi t, they themselves had no need to work right - 
tousness, but that they would be saved by grace ,, 
whatever their works might be. ** Liberos agere 
qua velint; secundum enim ipsius (Simonis) 
gratiam salvari homines, sed non secundum operas 
gustos.” Irenes us I. 20 ed. Orabe. Hippolytus, 
Pfulosoph. p. 176; Theodoret, Eaerfab.^ i. l,who 
testifies that on the presumption of the indefecti- 
bility of special grace within themselves, they 
fell into all Kinds of lasciviousness."—M.].—This 
admonition is in point of form like 1 Tim. iv. 12; 
Tit. ii. 16, in point of sense like uf) irXavaoOe, 
1 Cor. vi. 9; 15-83; Luke xxi. 8. But that form 
at the same time exhibits a more lively sense of 
danger. 

He that doeth righteousness is right¬ 
eous. even as He is righteous. — On duwuo- 
obvrjv iroulv and d//ca«of, see notes on ch. ii. 29. 
The Apostle does not say here war 6 noujv, but 
only 6 irot&v; the idea of unexceptional univer¬ 
sality makes room for the importance of the fact . 
Instead of the predicate Mpane avrbv koI tyvoicev 
airrbv (v. 6), or fitvei hvavrip (v. 6), or tg avrov ye- 
ybvrjrat (ch. ii. 29), there follows, as usual with 
the addition of a new particular, the consequence 
thereof, vi*.: SUaidg toriv , either with reference 
to b/ioioi abrip eodpt&a (v. 2) or in order to denote 
the corresponding attitude towards the law. It 
is evident that the predicate is not acquired after 
that which is affirmed in the subject-sentence 
has taken place; the predicate is immanent in 
the subject, the nature of the righteous appears 
from his doing righteousness, it is already in its 
existence and does not only become so, as held by 
the Roman Catholics (Lyra, Emser, Estius, al.), 
and the Socinians, Arminians and Rationalists 
(Socinus, Grotius, ay against the Protestants 
(Luther, Calvin). “ He that doeth not righteous¬ 
ness, proves thereby that he is not righteous ” 
(Huther). [Compare the words of Ignatius in 
the last note on v. 6. M.] The additional clause 
refers to the righteousness of Christ, as mani¬ 
festing the righteousness of God and standing 
out as a bright pattern. The Apostle once more 
uses kiceivos, although the previous avrdf desig¬ 
nated Christ, so that he might have put avrbc 
without giving rise to misunderstanding, and 
thus have absolutely removed any and every 
want of clearness, that avrbq in ch. ii. 29 had 
reference to Christ. By Him the Christian should 
ever measure and adjust himself. Baumgarten- 
Crusius's explanation is altogether irrelevant; 
vix.: “he that is good, follows the example of 
Christ," or “ he only that hath been righteous 
through Christ, doeth righteousness." [Huther 
justly observes, that as there is no reference 
whatever to justification in this passage, a La- 
pide’s assertion, that the thought of this verse 
contradicts the Protestant Dogma of justification 
by faith, is altogether futile. The explanation 
of Lorinus also, that “6 noiCrv tt^v diKaioavvqv is 
=qui habet in se justitiam , t. e. opus gratise y vide¬ 
licet virlutem infusam ," is manifestly false.—M.]. 
Vnu 8. He that committeth sin, is of 


the devil. —This is the progressive antithesis. 
On 6 ttoicjv TTjv dpaprlav compare note on v; 4. 
It is “ the more significant and precise " expres¬ 
sion for dpaprdveiv v. 6 (Dusterdieck). Of such 
an one John does not say : dduc6q eon but Ik rov 
diajidXov korlv and thus states the final cause of 
the thought. The phrase kic rov SiajJdXov elvat 
must be interpreted after the analogy of U rov 
deov elvai (cf. on ch. ii. 16), and this is the more 
incumbent upon us because verse 10 specifies 
rd rifcva rov $eov and rd ri/cva rov dtafidhov, and 
the paternal name is actually given to Satan at 
Jno. viii. 44. Still there is wanting an analogy 
to yeyewqodai be rov &eov (cf. on ch. ii. 29) both 
for the adherents of the devil and the k6o/ioc, al¬ 
though we have he rov k&o/jov elvai at ch. ii. 16 
and oi viol rov aiCrvog roirrov at Luke xvi. 8. Hence, 
although bc rov diafidlov elvai contains no reference 
to a regeneration from beneath,—as if the devil 
had created the sinner, into whom he has only 
infused evil (Russmeyer), so that the Apostle 
adverts simply to corruptio and not to generatio 
(Bengel), and that consequently the phrase must 
be construed ethically and not physically (so that 
we cannot say rbcvov rov diapdXov in the same 
sense and with the same right as we say rbcvov 
&6ov, see note on v. 10a),—yet are we obliged to 
think of an origin from the devil and of a 
sameness in kind and an intimate union with the 
devil as well as of an inheritance of woe in hell 
to be meted out to the devil and his adherents, 
and to reject the volatilization of the idea by 
perversion into a mere belonging to (de Wette), 
following (Semler}, resembling and spiritual 
affinity witn the aevil (Grotius, Socinus, al.). 
Nor does the analogy warrant the assertion that 
it is not at all necessary to assume John to be¬ 
lieve the existence of the devil, Uiat this is only 
a mode of representation current among heretical 
Jewish Christians (Semler), or a Jewish formula 
of teaching without all dogmatical importance, 
or used only for the purpose of intensifying the 
idea of sin as hostility to God (Baumgarten- 
CruSius). See no. 4 below in “Doctrinal and 
Ethical” 

Because the devil sinneth from the be¬ 
ginning. —The connection by bn specifies the 
reason of the sentence, “ He that doeth sin is of 
the devilhence the reference is to man's sinning 
and his relation to the devil. For this reason 


apxi )f emphatically put first, is to be interpreted 
of the beginning of man's sinning, like Jno. viii. 
44, and the Apostle declares that from that be¬ 
ginning the devil has been showing himself as the 
sinner [the sinning one], he is not only a sinner 
in himself, but he did also bring about the first 
sin of man as a seducer, and not the first sin 
only, but he does bring about every sin even until 
now (the Present dpaprdvei); sinning is his work 
from the beginning. Bengel: “ Omnium pecca- 
iorum causa est; nunquam satiatur.” Hence there 
is no reference here to the beginning of the devil's 
existence from the creation of the world (Bede; 
for that would contradict Jno. viii. 44, ovk 
k(rrqK£v) y or to the beginning of the creation of 
the earth and the solar system (Estius), or to 
the beginning of the res humanse (Semler), or to 
the beginning of the devil’s fall* (Calvin, Calov, 
Bengel: “Ex quo diabolus est diabolus; minims 
diu tenuisse videtur statum primiHvum ” Neander, 
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Sander and others.). Nor may we interpret 
dpaprdvet like Bengel: u Peccat et ad peccandum 
inducit” but rather compare Rom. vii. 17. The 
influxus , suggestion , inspiratio, direct to, cooper atio 
of the devil (Calov) lie not in the verb dpaprdve 4, 
bat in the whole context: because the devil has 
sinned from the beginning and goes on sinning, 
every one that is sinning is of the devil; for the 
real connection of the person sinning with the 
devil or of the devil with the person sinning, is 
here evidently presumed, yet so that the first 
proposition describes the state of the sinner as 
essentially belonging to the sphere of the devil’s 
life, and kingdom, while the second proposition, 
connected with the former by &n, marks the 
continuing activity of the devil, so that the latter 
is the cause of the former. 

For this waa the Son of God manifested 
that He might destroy the works of the 
deviL —Bengel: “Diabolus peccandi finem non 
facit; pcccatum solvere filii dei opus esl.” With¬ 
out using a conjunction the Apostle rapidly and 
in terse language specifies with sharpness and 
distinctness of outline the antithesis: did/hAng 
—vibe rm> deoir, htelvoq would have been too weak 
and inadequate here, and contrasts the hidden 
seduction of Satan with the manifestation (tipave- 
pdtffy) of the Son of God for the destruction of 
the works of the devil (Jnot xii. 81; xvi. 11; 
Matth. xii. 29; Luke x. 18). He is not only dlnatoe 
(v. 7) but He also destroys sins (Mnrg). This is 
the end of His coming, as in v. 5: alpeiv rdf dpap- 
rlae is parallel to Xvuv rd Ipya rov diafidAov. The 
last expression consequently denotes sins and, 
with reference to dtd/ioXoc dpaprdvei , as the works 
of the devil who committeth them. Hence the 
reference is here to the Ipyu rov SiafidAov, sins, 
not to the wages of sin—affliction, death, condem¬ 
nation {Calov, Spener). For these are rather 
the works of God who is righteous and decrees 
the penalty, and only by way of consequence the 
object of the redemptive work of Chtist, but not 
the object of Abeiv. This verb signifies the de¬ 
struction of a building (Jno. ii. 19; 2 Pet. iii. 10- 
12), or of a ship (Acts xxvii. 41) and also the 
loosing of chains (Acts xxii. 80). Bengel: 
(“Opera confortissima qtix solvere res digna erat 
filio Dei ”), Spener, Besser and others retain the 
sense of “ loosening , untying as if sins were the 
cords or bands of Satan; but this is manifestly a 
departure from the plain sense of the words and 
although useful for practical purposes, a rather 
artificial interpretation. Since nothing is said 
here of the three offices of Christ concurring in 
this work, or how that concurrence is to take 
place, the text neither authorizes us to assume 
that the officium sacerdotale and the officium regium 
without the officium propheticum will be engaged 
in the destruction of the works of the devil and 
to think only of the passion of our Lord, nor to 
infer anything for or against that sentence from 
“ Etiamsi Adam non peccasset t Christus incamatus 
esset .” Besides, John adverts only, as he bad 
written (k<pavep69q —Mop,) “to what Christ did 
purpose and achieve by His manifestation in the 
flesh ” (Diisterdieck), without intending to de¬ 
scribe or even to deny the continuous victory of 
Christ; he refers to that ch. i. 7; ii. 1, 2, 13, 14; 
iv. 4, 14; v. 5, but not primarily here. [Ig¬ 
natius, the disciple of John, uses XOetv in the 


sense of the text, viz., the destruction of evil, ad 
Eph. i. 8, 19, Xberat dAcdpoe, tAJbero it daa pdynua. 

Ver. 9. Every one that la born of God, 
doth not commit sin, because his seed 
abideth in him. —This is the antithesis of v. 
8a, and brt here like there denotes the reason 
why; the structure of the sentences too is alike, 
with the sole difference that by the usual inver¬ 
sion the subjects and predicates have changed 
places. '0 yeytwrjpkvoe he rov deov opp.: in 6co~ 
P6Aov hrnv,—dpapriav ov irotel opp .; 6 irotuv nyv 
bfiapriav,—bri dpxns d dtdfioXoe dpapravtt opp.: 

bit crtcippa abrov iv avrtp pkvti. Thus John con¬ 
trasts sinning in its extreme and inmost nature 
with the children of God in the possession of 
their highest and most glorious gift and an atti¬ 
tude conformable thereto, ndp denotes the gen¬ 
eral character of the sense. We know from ch. 
ii. 29; iii. 6, that being born of God, doing right¬ 
eousness or not sinning belong together and that 
the former is incompatible with the commission 
of sin. Cf. ch. i. 6. Hence dfiaprlav stands em¬ 
phatically in ante -position; the Apostle regards 
sin as devilish, and righteousness as divine; and 
hence righteousness and sin are as absolutely and 
diametrically opposed to each other as are God 
and the deviL The clause annexed by brt speci¬ 
fies the reason why one born of God does not 
commit sin, and being parallel to the similar 
clause in v. 8, sheds a light on the latter in confir¬ 
mation of the interpretation given here. The 
reference of enr ippa avrov to &tov is obvious. The 
seed of God necessarily denotes something that 
proceeds from God, is instinct with vital power 
and full of life, develops itself, blossoms and 
bears fruit, and begets the Divine. We cannot 
see here a reference to the word of God (with 
Clement of Alex., Augustine, Bede, Luther, Calov, 
Spener, Bengel, Besser, Socinus, Grotius and 
others), notwithstanding Matth. xiii. 8 sqq.; Jaa. 
i. 18; 1 Pet. L 23; cf. 1 Cor. iv. 15; Gal. iv. 19, 
because that simile from the vegetable kingdom 
does not answer to the reference to begetting and 
birth, and because the Word of God or the Gos¬ 
pel in other passages is mentioned only as the 
instrument of begetting, as a carrier and con¬ 
ductor of the Divine oirippa, but not the ovippa 
itself. [Alford, who takes the view impugned 
here, says: u But whether we regard the genera¬ 
tion of plants, or animal procreation, whion latter 
is more in question here, what words can more 
accurately describe the office of the seed, than 
these? And what is the word of God but the 
continually abiding and working seed of the new 
life in the child of God ? Nay, it seems to be 
that exactly of which we are in search: not the 
Holy Spirit, the personal agent; not the power 
of the new life, the thing begotten; but just that 
which intervenes between the two, the word, the 
utterance of God,—dropt into the soul of man, 
taking it up by Divine power into itself, and de¬ 
veloping the new life continually. This is in 
the most precise and satisfactory sense the (nrippt 
rov dedv ; and in this all Scripture symbolism is 
agreed : cf. 1 Pet. i. 23; Jas. i. 18. In fact, the 
very passage which is the key to this, is Jno. v. 
88, rbv Xdyov avrov ovk plvovra h vpiv. Nor 
should any exception have been taken by Huther 
and Diisterdieck to the comparison with the para- 
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ble of the sower (“ wie vide altere Ausleger mit 
vngeschickter Vergleichung von Matth. xiii. 8 sqq.” 
Dusterdieck), for though the attendant circum¬ 
stances of generation are different, the analogy 
is the same.”—M.] It follows from this that the 
reference is to the Spirit of God, even the Holy 
Spirit, who communicates Himself in and of His 
own. Hence onkppa must not be applied to His 
whole Person but as the nvevya radiating from 
Him which is at once He Himself and His gift, a 
gift from Him and of His Nature. This construc¬ 
tion is rendered imperative by Ik rov deov in the 
final and substantiating clause of this verse which 
runs parallel to awippa. Just as one who is born 
of God is not on that account God and has not 
like Christ the fulness of God bodily indwelling, 
so oicippa is not the fall Person of the Spirit of 
God, of the Holy Spirit, but something that 
comes forth from His Being, which, while ijt 
cannot be separated from Him, must be distin¬ 
guished from Him. Therefore we have to say 
with the Greek expositors that ankpfia is irvevpa 
viodkoiaf, rd nvevpariKbv *dp*cr/za, the Spiritus 
Sanctus et ejus virtue (Calvin, Beza, Diisterdieck), 
nativitas spirituals (Estius), vires regenerations (S. 
8cbmidt), Divine life-powers (de Wette, Neander), 
the Ttvevpa begotten of the Holy Spirit (Sander), 
the germ of the new life, of the new man, Christ im¬ 
planted in us (Ebrard, Lficke, Huther). But it is 
not cnrtppa as analogous to =t£kwv (Bengel: 

“semen dei u e. qui natus est ex deo ”), or 44 semen 
quasi divinvm” (Sender), the formative principle of 
the good (Paulus), or religion fFritzsohe).—It is 
important to recollect that while p&vei is used of 
onippa, pivei is also said of the believer (v. 6), 
and that he is bidden notwithstanding: ptvere= 
(eh. ii. 28). On this aooount, and because the 
reference is not to a fall ear of grain gathered in 
the barn, but to ankppa cast into the earth des¬ 
tined to grow under the influence of all kinds of 
weather, we need not suppose, that therefore it 
must abide and could neither be lost again nor 
perish. Nothing is said on this point, it is 
neither affirmed nor denied, and therefore we are 
not warranted to introduce or assume it here; 
the subject in question is simply and solely that 
in the oirtppa and its abiding in conformity with 
its nature, the child of God receives the power 
of not committing sin. Although we cannot ex¬ 
plain bri by ty boov as if it wer e=quantum, 
quamdiu, quatenus, it is involved in the thought 
(The Greek, B. Catholic and Evangelical com¬ 
mentators). 

And he cannot sin, because he is born 
of God. —Now the Apostle adds the most im¬ 
portant particular, viz., his inability of sinning 
on the ground of his having been born of God, 
with which St. John began, as he now concludes 
this section. With reference to the seed of God 
abiding in the child of God, he now asserts the 
absolute contrariety of a child of God and sinning 
in the words: ov dbvarai dfiaprdvetv. Hon potest 
peceare is at all events much stronger and more 
than potest non peceare; it declares not the possi¬ 
bility of not sinning, but the impossibility of 
sinning. A servant of sin has become a servant 
of righteousness (Rom. vi. 16-23); in virtue of 
the seed of God abiding in him he only wills and 
only can do the Divine, righteousness (DUster- 


dieck and most expositors); hence dpaprdvetv 
must neither be intensified into 44 committing 
mortal stns” (the Romanists), to sin diabolically 
(Besser), to sin deliberately and intentionally (EJb- 
tard), nor be limited to hating the brethren (Augus¬ 
tine, Bede), nor must ov dbvarai be weakened 
into segre , difficulter est (Grotius, “res aliena est ab 
ejus ingenio;” Paulus, “his whole spiritual nature 
and habit resist it”). Nor must it be chanjjjbd 
into ov ftobXerat (the Greek commentators) or 
non debet. Nor is this declaration of the Apostle 
only a goal and standard far above the reality 
of the Christian life on eftrth, only of relative 
importance and without reality. Bengel: “lies 
se habet, ut in abslemio, qui non potest vinum bibere , 
et in variis antipathies generibus.” On the sub¬ 
stantiating clause Bengel strikingly observes: 
“priora verba ex deo majorem habent in pronunci¬ 
ation accentum; quod ubi observatur, patet, non idem 
per idem probari, collato initio versus.” Because 
he is born of God, he that is bom of God cannot 
sin; the child of God cannot sin, because it is the 
child of God. Very pertinent also is the note of 
Luther: “ In summa nos Chris tiani nascimur, nec 
fuco quodam aut specie , sed ipsa natura sumus 
Christiani, quare non est possibile ut peccemus.” 
[Wordsworth: 44 He that hath been born of God, 
and liveth as a son of God cannot be a sinner. It 
is inconsistent with the essential condition of his 
spiritual birth, by which he is dead to Bin. It is 
contrary to the nature which he has as a child of 
God. This is well expressed by Didvmus here, 
who says, 44 St. John does not assert that the man 
who has been born of God will never commit sin; 
but he asserts that he does not work sin.—Non 
scrip turn est non peccabit, sed non peccatum facit, non 
idem est peceare et peccatum faccre; a child of two 
days old, by reason of his natural childhood, 
cannot sin, but a child of God cannot be a sinner.” 
This distinction he draws from the difference 
between the Present Infinite and the Aorist Infi¬ 
nitive; see Winer { 44, p. 346,348,349, who quotes 
from Stallbaum, Plat. Euthyd., p. 140: “ Aoris- 
tus (Infin.) quia nullam facit significationemperpe- 
tuitatis et continualionis, prouti vel initium vel pro- 
gressus vel finis actionis verbo expresses spectatur, it a 
solet usurpari, ut dicatur vel de eo, quod statim et e 
vestigio fit ideoque etiam certo futurum est, vel de re 
semel tantum eveniente, ques diumitatis et perpetui- 
tatis cogitationem aut non fert aut certe non requirit, 
vel denique de re brevi et uno veluti temporis ictu 
per acta.” Thus e. g. marevoat is to make a pro¬ 
fession of faith, or an act of faith, at a particular 
time ; but mcrebetv is to believe, to be a believer; 
dovXevoai is to do an act of service, dovXevejv, to be 
a slave; ovdelc oudrrn dbvarai dvol Kvptoig dob- 
Irbeiv, no servant can be a slave to two masters ; so 
dfiapreiv is to commit a sin, but dpaprdvetv is much 
more than this, it is to be a sinner.” 

Ignatius, ad Eph. 8 says: 44 Let no one deceive 
you. They who are carnal cannot do the things 
which are spiritual; nor can they who are spiritual 
do the things which are carnal. Faith cannot do 
the works of unbelief, nor can unbelief do the works 
of faith. The works which ye do in the flesh 
are spiritual, because ye work all your works in 
Jesus Christ.” —M.]. 

Conclusion, v. 10a. 

Veb. 10a. In this are manifest the chil« 
dren of God and the children of the de- 
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▼11.—*Ev robry refers back to the preceding. Cf. 
on ch. ii. 3. The point under notice is U tov 
&tov and U tov diajidTunv elvtu. This is apparent 
in the doing of righteousness or in the working of 
sin, the sinner entangling himself in sin, as a 
child of the deril, while the belierer, as being 
born of God, resists it. Banff a child of God or 
a child of the deril is hidden and manifest in 
doinff. Hence this clause must not be referred to 
the sequel (Grotius, Spener, Ebrard and others) 
as there is not the least occasion for it; de Wette, 
Bander, and others leave this point undetermined. 
It is not said here to whom rd rktcva tov &eov and 
rd rktcva tov diaftdXcrv favepd iorcv, but v. 1 (tcdopoe 
ov yivooKEt ijp&e) renders it certain that it is not 
manifest to the world but only to the Chris¬ 
tian. That difference is only manifest in the 
light of the divine opiate, the uncritical world 
blends together and confounds good and evil, 
God and the devil (Lucke, Sander). “To the 
children of the devil their own moral nature re¬ 
mains a mystery until they accept the judgment 
of the Holy Spirit and through the divine seed 
are born of God and become the children of 
God.” Cf. Matth. vii. 16-21; Luke vi. 43-40.— 
The phrase rd rktcva to it diafid'Xov occurs only here 
in the New Testament although we encounter the 
following variations: vide dtafloZov said of Elymas 
Bar-Jesus, Acts xiii. 10; 6 vide rife airuXelae said of 
Judas, Jno. xvii. 12; and viol rye aireidctae and 
TiKva qboti bpyrje , Eph. ii. 8 , instead of which 
rktevov tov diaf36?iov might have been used, if that 
expression had not been studiously avoided in 
order to prevent the misunderstanding that we 
might as well speak of a birth (out) of the devil 
as of a birth (out) of God (see notes on v. 8) and 
in order not to give nourishment to the dualistic 
notion that their conversion or regeneration is im¬ 
possible, to intimate, on the contrary, that it is 
more probable to see a child of the devil beoome 
a child of God than a child of God become a child 
of the devil. But it cannot be inferred from these 
different expressions that the terms rd rktcva tov 
tieov and rd rktcva tov diafiSXov denote the two ex¬ 
tremes between which other men are found. This 
antithesis embraces rather the totality of mankind 
just as dpaprdvetv and ovx dpaprdvetv comprise the 
whole attitude of men. Socinus is surely right: 
“Ex apostoli verbis satis aperte colliffi potest, quod 
inter JUios dei et filios diaboli nulli tint homines mediu ” 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The nature of sin. The word dpapria while 
indicating aberration from the right way, the 
right goal, the straight direction and order 
does not tell us wherefrom said aberration takes 
place. On this account the word avopia is 
added. It is evident that sin is in direct an¬ 
tagonism to the v6poe, the divine ordinance. 
Hofrnann pertinently compares 2 Thes. ii. 7 
(Schriftbeweis I., 487). The first thing is that 
sin contradicts the aivine ordinance. The ex¬ 
tent of dvopia is also that of dpapria ; whatever 
does not accord with the divine ordinance of life, 
be it little or small or as it please, is dpapria, 
which is always to be regarded primarily as an 
injury done to God who has appointed the vdpoe. 
Hence the notion of guilt adheres at all events to 
the notion of sin, although the sinner be not con¬ 
scious of it at the time or soon after the act; the 


sense of guilt is sure to come sooner or later, bat 
invariably with the knowledge of sin, even m 
D avid expresses it: “Against thes only, have I 
sinned ” (Ps. Ii. 4) and St. Paul incbdtxoe ry dqi 
(Rom. iii. 19). The injury done to one's own 
soul which lies at the bottom of dyvi&tv iavrfo, 
and is declared in rrjpei avrbv as contrasted (aX/d) 
with dpaprdvetv is likewise the reason why the 
sinner is outside of fellowship with Christ who 
is life, gives life and takes away sin. 

[Pearson (p. 539) says: “The law of God is 
the rule of the actions of men, and any aberra¬ 
tion from that rule is sin: the law of God is pore 
and whatsoever is contrary to the law is impure. 
Whatsoever therefore is done by man, or is ii 
man, having any contrariety or opposition to the 
law of God, is sin. Every action, every word, 
every thought, against the law, is a sin of omis¬ 
sion, as it is terminated to an object dissonant 
from, and contrary to, the prohibition of the law, 
as a negative precept. Every omission of a duty 
required of us is a sin, as being contrary to the 
commanding part of the law, or an affirmative 
precept. Every evil habit contracted in the soul 
of man by the actions committed against the law 
of God, is a sin constituting a man truly a sin¬ 
ner, even then, when he actually sinneth not 
Any corruption and inclination in the soul, to do 
that which God forbiddeth, and to omit that 
which God commandeth, howsoever such cor¬ 
ruption and evil inclination came into the sod, 
whether by an act of his own will, or by the aet 
of the will of another, is a sin, as being something 
dissonant from, and repugnant to the law of God. 
And this I concoive sufficient to declare the na¬ 
ture of sin.”—M.]. 

2. The nature of righteousness, as the opposite 
of sin, is therefore a conduct consonant with the 
vdpoe, a doing regulated by the divine ordinaneaa 
of life, from the work of our hands to the set of 
thinking and the power of the will. 

8. The corruption of sin is manifest in that it 
entangles men in s relation to Satan whieh at 
once defines his attitude and shows itself in it 
It comes from Satan and is the aot of Satan, so 
that living in sin and the working of sin are evi¬ 
dences of the sinner’s dependence on the devil, 
his appurtenance and similarity of nature to the 
devil. Although man’s sin is the sin of the se¬ 
duced, in virtue of such seduction he is yet as 
mueh doomed to the power of the kingdom of the 
Evil One as he is guilty before God; and he that 
ought and might have become.a child of God, 
has become & child of the devil. As surely as 
fellowship with God and righteousness are gained 
in Christ, so surely does sin evidence fellowship 
with the devil. 

4. Satan is a person, opposed to God, the op¬ 
posite of God and not only of Christ, who came 
to take away sin and to destroy the works of 
the devil. Strauss {Dogmatik II. 15) justly ob¬ 
serves : “ The whole idea of Messiah and His 
kingdom is as impossible without its counterpart 
of a kingdom of demons with a personal head, as 
the north pole * of a magnet without the south 
pole. If Christ came to destroy the works of the 
devil, there was no necessity for His coining if 
there was no devil; if there is a devil, but only 
as the personification of the principle of evil- 
well, then we ought also to be satisfied with • 
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Christ os an impersonal idea.” Besides to deny 
the existence and personality of the devil is to 
give up the personality of God Himself. God 
would be the Absolute and not the absolute Per¬ 
sonality, if in this Johannean complex of ideas 
we are permitted to understand Satan to be only 
a principle, though it be the cosmical.—But 
there are here no data whatsoever for a dualistic 
conception. Two things are certain; First: the 
devil's opposition to God cannot be so construed 
as to give the devil the character of the contes¬ 
tant counter-god from all eternity and divest 
him of the attributes of the creature; the text 
contains no warranty for either; the purpose of 
Christ's manifestation and the oircumstance that 
this purpose must be supposed to be fully accom¬ 
plished and accomplishing in all essential points, 
warrant us rather to conclude that said true as¬ 
sumptions, as a perfectly dualistic opposition of 
the devil and God, are incompatible with the 
fundamental views of the Apostle. Secondly: it 
cannot be inferred from this passage that men 
are naturally and essentially devilish. For John 
plainly declares that not the devil’s nature (to 
which he does not make the faintest allusion), 
but the devil's work shows itself in the sins of 
men and that Christ came not to destroy the na¬ 
ture of the devil but to destroy the works of the 
devil. Nor must it be overlooked that, as con¬ 
trasted with ■ the terms yeyewqpivoc kv rov $eov f 
onipfia &eov h avTtjj, Ik deov dvat, £k ayry fibuv, 
rixvov &eou, the Apostle is very sparing in his 
reference to the devil and does not go beyond 
saying e k rov <5ui/36?lov elvcu and rittvov rov cha/?<5Aow, 
opposing the letter term, as it were by constraint, 
to the phrase “ child of God,” so that Augustine 
justly refers to an imitari diabolum, observing: 
il Omnes peccatores ex diabolo nati sunt , in quantum 
peccatores. Adam a deo factus est, sed quando con - 
sensit diabolo , ex diabolo nalus est, et tales omnes 
genu it qualis erat.” There is not the faintest in¬ 
timation for the supposition that man does not 
sin of his own will, not voluntaria but naturaliter , 
and that the sin which he commits is not his 
fault, but solely the devil’s fault; the contrary is 
evident from the exhortation in v. 7 and the para- 
cletical tendency which lies at the bottom of the 
whole. Neither dualism nor determinism can be 
deduced from this passage. But concerning' 
subjection and personal transactions reference is 
made to cosmical powers in God the Father with 
the Son and in the devil, as the ultimate and 
chief factors of all personal development. 

6. The work of Satan is sin, ana sin from the 
beginning, t. e. from the beginning of sin on the 
part of mankind, which is the only Bubject under 
notice here. Hence he is most truly the sinner, the 
original sinner. As he was actively engaged in 
the first sin, so he still is actively engaged in 
every sin. But beyond this fact nothing *is said 
as to the nature of his activity, as to its concur¬ 
rence with that of man which is not excluded, 
and as to the manner how sin comes to pass. 
But it is inti mated that oontrary to Christ who 
was manifested and did appear in order to destroy 
the works of the devil, the devil was not mani¬ 
fested but remained and continued to walk in 
concealment , and that the children of God and the 
children of the devil cannot be identified at once, 
even as the world (which knows neither God nor 


the children of God (v. 1), nor itself^ does not 
discover the devil’s work in its own sin; for the 
reference is to Tcveyparuca rye irovypiag (Eph. vi. 
12). It is just the man, who, as.St. James says 
(ch. i. 14 sq.), is incited and enticed by his own 
lust (bird rife id lag eiridvpiag k&htbpevos 
k al 6eXsa&yevog) and commits sin without an in¬ 
ward struggle, without offering any resistance, 
in a calm course of development (// eiri&vfita 
ovhJia ft ova a rUrei r^v duapriav), has the devil 
as the father of sin and is himseli a child of the 
deviL In sins it becomes manifest that the 
anti-divine on earth is intimately and vitally 
connected with the kingdom and influence of 
the devil and that ultimately the whole matter 
resolves itself into a world-combat between God 
and the devil, and a world-victory of God in 
Christ over the devil (compare Harless, Ethics 
l 28. ***: Nitzsch, System, p. 244. sqq.) 

6. Redemption from sin is the work of the Sinless 

One , the purpose of the manifestation of the Sinless . 
One, whose aim it is not to bring a new doctrine 
but to produce a new life . According to this the 
most important thing is, of course, not the exposi¬ 
tion of the law marked by the utmost profoundness 
of apprehension and lucidity of statement, but the 
exhibition of the law to its full extent in a pure 
life, which not only evinces its strength in suffer¬ 
ing and the assumption of human sin, but also 
satisfies and reconciles the Father, so that for 
the Son's sake He now once more turns to man¬ 
kind as hallowed and mankind overcome and 
attracted by the Sinless One, parts company with 
sin and turns away from it. It is inconceivable 
to have known and understood the Sinless One 
and yet to continue in sin all the same; to abide 
in Christ and to abide in sin are incompatible 
opposites; the one excludes the other. John, to 
be sure, has respect only to the principle or the 
result, as the issue is a life that terminates not 
in a moment but has its historical course and in¬ 
ternal development. This is predicated of the 
life in Christ (w. 2, 3,) and by analogy we are 
constrained to assume it of the life in sin. t 

7. Being determines the doing, the doing does not 
determine the being, but we know the being from 
the doing. The being is the cause, the doing the 
effect. Hence he that does not commit sin but 
worketh righteousness (w. 6, 7, 8, 9) must be 
born of God (ch. ii. 29; iii. 9, 10) and have seen 
and known Cnrist (ch. iii. 6), but he that is of the 
devil, commits sin and worketh no righteousness 
(v. 8). So Luther (Erlangen ed. 27,191) : “Good, 
pious works nevermore make a good, pious man, 
but a good pious man will do good, pious works. 
Evil works nevermore make an evil man, but an 
evil man will do evil works. Consequently the 
person must every ways be good and pious prior to 
all good works, and good works must follow and 
proceed from the good, pious person (Matth. 
vii. 18).” Henoea man must have become right¬ 
eous by justification, before he can act righteously 
in sanctifioation. This is the truth and the 
right of the Lutheran and Reformed confessions 
in opposition to Borne; but on the subjeot of be¬ 
coming righteous John oonfines himself to saying 
that it takes place (outj of God in Christ by re¬ 
generation and propitiation; hence it simply 
indicates the objective ground and not the sub¬ 
jective accomplishment. On this point no 
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other particulars can be inferred from our pas¬ 
sage. 

8. While the not-sinnmg and the impossibility of 
sinning on the part of a Christian born of God, 
must be held fast as a fact, we must be on our 
guard against hasty inferences therefrom, for 
which John gives us no warrant. In the first 
place this passage (v. 9) must be susceptible of 
a construction that does not contradict ch. i. 8 
sqq., for John could not have made both state¬ 
ments, if thej* were incompatible with one an¬ 
other. Hence the Roman Catholics are as much 
in the wrong for holding, as de Lyra says, that 
it is the prerogative of the saints, t. e. only indi¬ 
viduals in virtue of special grace in regeneration, 
not to sin and not being able to sin, as are the Lu¬ 
therans for contending that all truly regenerated 
persons live without sin; for such an assertion 
is as arrogant as that contained in the sentence 
of Seneca, the Stoic (see Diisterdieck II. 148 
from 1 Wetstein): “Fir bonus non potest non 
facert , quod facit; in omni actu par sibi y jam non 
consilio bonus , sed more eo per ductus; ul non tantum 
rede facer e possit, sed nisi rede facere non possit. yJ 
1 Jno. i. 8 sqq. forbids such a construction of ch. 
iii. 9. The Gichtelites, who in virtue of Matth. 
xxii, 80 used to call themselves the brethren of 
the angels and refusing to be considered a sect 
laid claim to being the invisible Church, and the 
Molinists who were Quietists, claimed with some 
Pietists such a state of perfection and being 
called Perfectists by their adversaries, called 
them in turn Conatists; the Methodists who main¬ 
tain that they stand daily and hourly in need of 
the atoning merits of Christ do not belong to 
this category although they hold the sinless per¬ 
fection of the regenerate; but this certainly 
exposes them like the Roman Catholics to the 
daqger of regarding or treating concupiscence as 
a matter of indifference. The Synod of Dort, 
moreover, cannot on the strength of this passage 
reject the following proposition (see Niemeyer, 
p. 719 sub III): “ Vert credentes et regenitvs non 
tantum posse a fide justificante y item gratia et salute 
tolaliler et finaliler excidere y sed etiam reipsa non raro 
ex iis excidere atque in seternum perire ,” nor is 
Calvin warranted to say: “Johannes non solum 
docetf quam efficaciter agat semel deus in komine, sed 
dare ajfirmat, spiritum suam gratiam in nobis ad 
EXTREMUM USQUE PER8EQUI, UT AD VITJS NOVITA- 
TEM INFLEXIBILI8 PERSEVERANTIA ACCEDAT,” be- 

cause the Apostle teaches here not a word on that 
subject. He neither says ch. i. 8 sqq. that the 
regenerate in reality does not seldom fall from 
grace and perish eternally (!), lqut only, that his 
sinning notwithstanding, his sins would be for¬ 
given him, nor here at ch. iii. 9, that the gift of 
sonship and regeneration can never be lost again 
or impaired, or that the orripya is and must be 
brought to perfection in every child of God, or 
that the donum perseverantise is added by God to 
the gift of His grace, so that the two are inti¬ 
mately united and inseparable. A view hitting 
the truth may be found already in Jovinian (at the 
end of the fourth century) as stated in the con¬ 
troversial writing of his opponent (Hieronymus 
ado. Jovinianum libri II), if we remember that he 
said besides what here follows, viz: “cos y qui 
plena fide in baptismate renati sunt y a diabolo non 
posse subverti or “a diabolo non posse tentari; 


quicunque autem tentati fuerint, ostendi cos aqua 
tantum et non spiritu baptizatos ”—that the Chris¬ 
tian is not called upon to fight and to labour 
“ut major a prsemia accipial” but only “ne perdat 
quod accepit ,” and that he did add “ qui suum bap- 
tisma servaverint. n For John neither affirms nor 
excludes by an intimation that the work and act 
of God to man must be accepted and received by 
man, that man with the divinely-given strength 
must become self-acting so that he not only do 
not resist and thus not resisting, obieem non 
ponen8 t become sanctified after having been jus¬ 
tified, but also that entering into the work and 
act of God he exercise himself by his own perso¬ 
nal efforts and thus appropriate more and more 
and receive into his own nature that which is 
God’s, by giving up and sacrificing his self with¬ 
out doing injury to his seity. All these things 
John does not touch upon because he is not con¬ 
cerned with subjective execution but solely with 
the objective ground and foundation. Hence he 
says: he that is born of God, as such (as God’s 
child), without any reference to his former con¬ 
dition and its reaction, does not really sin in the 
literal acceptation of the term; sin may still take 
place in him, but he himself, as the child of God, 

| in the power of regeneration, does not and cannot 
commit it (cf. Harless Ethics $ 26. **).—Hence 
we cannot see at all why the regenerate, if he 
neglects, in conflicts and collisions which may 
arise, to be on his guard and to hold fast all that 
God has given to him, done for him and is 
offering to him, may not by degrees fall entirely 
from grace, and such an issue necessitates or 
justifies the assumption that God did not seri¬ 
ously intend, energetically will and efficiently 
accomplish his regeneration and that lastly the 
lapsed was right and God in the wrong, that it is 
God’s fault that he, though already redeemed from 
the power of the devil, had again fallen a prey to 
the devil. Heb. vi. 4 sqq. which only declares 
that it is impossible to recover those who have 
fallen away from such true regeneration has no 
connection with this passage (in opposition to 
Ebrard ), but we ought rather to take note of 
ybvuv in v. 6., which points to that unexpressed 
train of thought. Cf. Rom. vii. 16 sqq. where 
mention is made of the lou hvdpuiroq as the aripya 
deov and the eya of the regenerate warring 
against the old ego. —[Diisterdieck: “ The diffe¬ 
rence between the older and more modern expo¬ 
sitors 1 lies in this, that the former are more anx¬ 
ious to moderate the details of the Apostle’s sen¬ 
timent, and to tone down his assertion to the ac¬ 
tual life of Christians, while the moderns recog¬ 
nize the full precision of the text as it stands, but 
then remind us that the ideal truth of the prin¬ 
ciple announced by St. John continually, so to 
speak, floats above the actual life of believers 
as their rule and aim, and that, in so far, the 
Apostle’s saying finds in such actual life only a 
relative fulfilment. None however of all the ex¬ 
positors, who in any way has recognized the 
ideal character of St. John’s view, has overlooked 
the fact, that even in the actual life of all that 
are born of God there is something which in fail 
verity answers to the ideal words “they cannot 
sin.” The children of God, in whom the Divine 
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seed of their eternal life abides, have, in reality, 
a holy privilege, as Steinhofer says,—they sin 
not and they cannot sin, just in proportion as the 
new Divine life, unconditionally opposed to all 
sin, and manifesting itself in godlike righteous¬ 
ness, is present and abides in them. Expositors 
of all these logical tendencies, in all times, e. g. 
Didymus, Oeoum., Estius, Schlichting, Luther, 
Hunnius, Seb. Schmidt, Calov, Bengel, Joaohim 
Lange, Rosenmiiller, Lucke, Neander, etc. point 
to this, that the new life of believers, veritably 
begotten by regeneration from God, is simply 
incompatible with sin»; the life which essentially 
alienaies the spirit from all sin,* fills it with an 
irreconcilable hate against every sin, and urges 
it to an increasing conflict against all unright¬ 
eousness. Luther excellently says, that a child 
of God in this conflict receives indeed wounds 
daily, but never throws away his arms or makes 
peace with his deadly foe. Sin is ever active, 
but no longer dominant; the normal direction of 
life’s energies in the believer is against sin, is an 
absence of sin, a no-will-to-sin and a no-power- 
to-sin. He that is born of God has become, from 
being a servant of sin, a servant of righteousness; 
according to the Divine seed remaining in him, 
or, as St. Paul says, according to the inner man*, 
he will and he can work only that which is like 
God,—righteousness, though the flesh not yet 
fully mortified, rebels and sins: so that even in 
and by the power of the new life sin must be 
ever confessed, forgiveness received 4 , the tempta¬ 
tion of the evil one avoided and overcome*, and 
self-purification and sanctification carried on.” 
—M.]. 

9. John speaks of being born in order to live, 
Paul of dying in order t#live. 

[Ezek. Hopkins: This place may, perhaps, be 
among the number of those, that had been more 
clear, if they had been less expounded. I shall 
only give you the genuine native sense of the 
words and then proceed to manage them to my 
present purpose. Whosoever is bom of Qod doth 
tiot commit sin . Some from hence have concluded 
a possibility, at least, of a sinless state in this 
life: others, the infallible certainty of it; not 
only that a child of God might attain to such a 
perfection as is.exclusive of all sin, but that who¬ 
ever is a child of God cannot upon that very ac¬ 
count be guilty of any sin: so like are errors to 
precipices, that, if a man lose his firm footing, 
usually he falls headlong; nor does he stop, till 
he dash himself against the bottom and founda¬ 
tion of all religion and piety: had these men but 
seriously pondered what the same Apostle saith 
in his first chapter, w. 8, 10: “If toe say that we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves , and the truth is 
not in us;” and “If we say that we have not sinned , 
we make God a liar” they would not have enter¬ 
tained such an over-weening conceit of a spotless 
perfection of life here; whereof the greatest part 
is no better than sin and the best of it, but too, 
too much defiled with it. Others interpret thus: 
So long as we are the children of God, we can- 
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not sin; and so the Papists go; but these go 
upon an erroneous supposition, that every mortal 
sin, as they call them, makes an intercision of 
justifying grace; and doth, as it were, annihil¬ 
ate the new creature. Others interpret it thus: 
in quantum sumus filii Dei: we cannot sin under 
that respect and notion, as we are the children of 
God; but even so far as we are, the best of us in 
the most part, unrenewed; though this is a certain 
truth, yet it is but a dilute and waterish exposi¬ 
tion of this place; and it amounts to no more 
than this, that a regenerate man sins not as he 
is regenerate, that the principle of grace in him 
is not that principle from whence sinful actions 
proceed; and certainly, no man, that considers 
the weight of this Scripture expression, will 
think that the Apostle, by such an insLance and 
ingemination, would press so thin a meaning as 
this is. The interpretation, therefore, that I 
judge to be the most natural and unforced is 
this: He, that is born of Qod , doth not commit sin; 
that is, he doth not sin in that malignant man¬ 
ner, in which the children of the devil do: he 
doth not make a trade of Bin, nor live in the con¬ 
stant and avowed practice of it. Neither can he 
thus sin, because his seed remaineth in him; that 
is either the energy of the word of God whereby 
he is begotten again to a spiritual life, or the 
complexion of the graces of the spirit that are 
as it were the seminary and the seed-plot of 
glory. Nor he cannot sin, because his seed re- 
maineth in him: this seed remains, and keeps him, 
that he cannot sin; either as apostates do who 
totally forsake the ways of God, or as profane 
persons do, who never embraced them. There 
is a great difference betwixt regenerate and unre¬ 
generate persons, in the very sins that they com¬ 
mit : all, indeed, sin; but a child of God cannot 
gin; that is, though he doth sin, yet he cannot 
sin after such a manner as wicked and unregene¬ 
rate men do: there is a vast difference betwixt 
them, even in that wherein they do most of all 
agree: see that place in Deut. xxxii. 6. Their 
spot is not the spot of his children: even deformi¬ 
ties themselves are characteristic: and a true 
Christian may come to know by his sins, that he 
is not a sinner. And, as they differ in the com¬ 
mitting of sin, so much more in the opposing of 
it.”—M.]. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Thou art wont in other respects to attach im* 
portance to the right name and the right word. 
Well, sin is immorality; what thou callest a slip, 
an error, an infirmity or a foible, is essentially— 
immorality.—Be not concerned as much about 
earthly losses or disgrace before men as about 
outraging the Divine majesty, which marks the 
nature of sin even more graphically than the 
outrage done to thy own soul.—What does it 
avail thee to be praised of men, even in news¬ 
papers, if God regards thee as a transgressor? 
Remember the case of Chrysostom, Bishop of 
Constantinople, who was hateful to the Emperor; 
the courtiers said: “Burn him, confiscate his 
property, put him in irons, and have him killed.” 
But others replied, saying: “ You will not gain 
anything by all this; for in exile he would find a 
home with his God; you deprive the poor, not 
him, of property; he kisses his chains; death 
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opens heaven to him. There is only one way to 
render him unhappy; force him to sin; he fears 
nothing in the world but sin.” —Dost thou honestly 
abide the law of the land, especially the funda¬ 
mental law—then maintain also the law of God’s 
kingdom. His fundamental law.—The sinner does 
the very thing which Christ desires to remove: 
he twines for Him a crown of thorns and crucifies 
Him anew.—Hold fast the sinlessness and death 
of Christ. Why was it necessary for the Sinless 
One to die if not for the sin of men? What is he 
that does not like the Sinless One and does every 
thing in his power to put Him out of the way ? 
What is the public opinion which crowned that 
attempt with success? Of what consequence 
must sin be, if He had to die by and for it ?—He 
did not come for the sake of the doctrine, which 
did not take away sin, that the prophet might 
be praised, but He came for the sake of sin, that 
the Lamb of God and the High priest might be 
praised together.—He came to acquire for Him¬ 
self a people that it might live of and by Him; 
He came not to receive from it what were its pos¬ 
sessions, but to take away from it, what is its 
grievance and to grant to it His glory.—A Chris¬ 
tian, as a Christian, never does sin, he only suffers 
it.—In and with Christ we lose all pleasure in 
sin and loathe its service.—Sin dazzles men and 
prevents their seeing and knowing the glory of 
Christ.—To overlook the glory of Christ denotes 
not a low degree of immorality.—The illumina¬ 
tion of our spirit is not without the purification 
of our heart, without the deliverance of our will 
from the chains of sin.—As sin is ever growing 
so that thin threads of lust become cords of vanity 
and cart-ropes of unrighteousness (Is. v. 18), the 
small rent of doubt grows into a shipwreck con¬ 
cerning faith (1 Tim. i. 19) and a little spark 
causes a great fire (Jas. iii. 6), so in like manner 
the forgiveness of sins in justification grows to 
the annihilation of sin in sanctification, and the re¬ 
generate grows into manhood, so that while Ahab, 
though wholly mail-clad, was mortally wounded 
in one place, Paul though bitten by a venomous 
viper, shook off the beast into the fire and re¬ 
mained unhurt.—Christ is the point where men ■ 
must choose the way that leadeth to the kingdom 
of darkness, or that which conducts to the king¬ 
dom of light.—Man’s way ends in the former 
kingdom with his belonging to Satan, but it 
begins in the latter with his regeneration.—Just 
those who are the devil’s know least of him, deny 
his existence and personality; those who with 
God resist him, know his nature and power much 
better than his servants.—Be not deceived, 1. I 
Concerning the nature of sin; 2. Concerning the 
glory of Christ; 8. Concerning the activity of 
Satan; 4. Concerning the power of regenera¬ 
tion.'—Fear sin! 1. It breaks the ordinance of 
God; 2. It is the cause of Christ’s sufferings; 8. 
It leads to the slavery of Satan; 4. It destroys 
thy adoption of God.—-Child of God, rejoice! 1. 

God’s law is a sure and straight path; 2. The 
merit of Christ affords thee a mighty help; 8. 
The gift of the Spirit will yield thee precious 
fruit 

Augustins : —The doing of righteousness does 
not preoed’e but succeed justification. 

Starkb :—Whatever is contrary to the law of 
God, whether done inwardly or outwardly, in 


thought, manner, words or works—is sin.—Let 
every one diligently study the law of God so that 
he may learn what is right and wrong and not 
do ignorantly what might have been avoided.— 
Sin must be a terrible and horrible thing, becans 
for its sake Christ had to come, to suffer and to 
die. Every thing is in harmony: begone, sin! 
there is no room for thee with the redeemed! It 
is apostasy from the law, the opposite of the 
Image of Christ, the progeny of Satan, a mark of 
his slaves.—Thou sayest: I am a sinful man and 
not a sinful angel! True; but if thou art truly 
a believing Christian, sin must not reign in the* 
but thou must reign over sin and not serve sin in 
any particular.—Not certain, believers are ex¬ 
posed to the danger of being seduced.—Appear¬ 
ance, propriety of conduct, and observance of the 
externals of worship are not paramount in Chris¬ 
tianity, but the heart must be changed and that 
takes place in regeneration.—It is ill-befitting a 
Christian to appeal to and boast of his illustrious 
descent, the distinction of his family and connec¬ 
tions ; the grace of regeneration, which invests 
him with the prerogatives of the adoption, truly 
ennobles him before God and men.—The childrei 
of Satan are often unknown, but more to them¬ 
selves and those like them than to the godly.— 
The godly also are often hidden, but more from 
the ungodly than-from themselves, for they know 
very well in virtue of the spirit of adoption both 
what they have received and what is promised to 
them.—There is a difference between the children 
of God and the children of the devil; they may 
and ought to be identified, but the identification 
requires a spiritual discernment, otherwise it 
cannot take place.—Honest preachers must not 
give evangelical consolation to those who are 
openly ungodly, though they say that preachers 
cannot condemn. True; they cannot condemn 
but they can denounce the damnable condition. 

Bengbl :— il Iniquitas horribilvus quiddam, apud 
eos prseserttm, qui legem el dei voluntatem magnify t- 
unt, sonatj quam peeeatum. Ex lege agnitio peceati 
Lvnta curva cemitur per ee; sed magi a, ad regulam 
collata .” 

Steihhovbr:—T he children of God in whom 
the divine sebd of their-eternal life is truly abid¬ 
ing, have really the holy privilege of not being 
able to sin. 

Hhubner:—N ot the hurtfalness of sin is its 
nature, tot that is accidental, but its opposition 
to God.—The ohief purpose of the manifestation 
of Christ was the cancelling of sin, the atonement 
for our sin, and sanctification by means of recon¬ 
ciliation. Hence continuing in sin frustrates the 
purpose of Christ and contradicts His holiness.— 
Christianity is not gnosis, but an honest mind and 
conversation.—Recollect that as long as sinninx 
is thy element, thou art in the devil’s sphere snd 
exposed to his influence.—Take note: 1. That 
the destruction of the works of the devil is not 
something that has been done, finished and per¬ 
fected once for all but is progressive in its nature, 
advancing to perfection to the end of time. 2. 
That Christ has laid the foundation by His suf¬ 
fering and death as well as by the establishment 
of His Church, that incessant warfare may be 
waged against the kingdom of the devil and that 
at the last it shall be entirely destroyed. 8* 
That Christ has enabled all who believe in Him 
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and receive His power to overcome Satan. The 
power of Satan is broken in believers. The 
works of the devil are being destroyed in propor¬ 
tion as the Gospel spreads intensively and ex¬ 
tensively. 4. That the absolute and total de¬ 
struction of the kingdom of the devil will take 
place at the second coining of Christ. Then it 
will be fully consummated. At present believers 
are only called upon to make war against Satan.— 
As the seed does only push forth the fruit it con¬ 
tains, and cannot produce a fruit different in 
kind, and os it is peculiar to the nature, even to 
the germinating principle in the seed to produce 
the right fruit, so it is also with those in whom 
is laid the seed of God, the Spirit of God; its 
germinating principle prompts godliness of living. 
But this does not warrant the assertion of ab¬ 
solute sinlessness.—It is not a physically absolute 
impossibility, but a moral impossibility; it is 
impossible to the sanctified will.—The indwelling 
spirit effects so essential a difference among men, 
that it seems as if they were wholly different 
races. But because it is invisible, God causes it 
to become manifest in its persevering fruit.—Ilow 
sharply does Holy Scripture distinguish between 
men; they are cither the children of God or the 
children of the devil; it knows nothing of half- 
Christians, of an amphibious race; man can only 
be one or the other.—Be not deceived by this 
sharp dichotomy, as if it were' unkind and un¬ 
charitable thus to judge, $or it is not taught hore 
that we should thus judge and classify others (for 
that is the prerogative of God), but that we should 
judge and range ourselves. 

Reinhard:—C hrist takes away 

1. The deception and fraud of sin —by His doctrine. 

2. The punishment of sin—by His death. 

3. The dominion of sin—by His Spirit and example. 

Besser: —With God every transgression is a 

crime; the Judge above does not treat sin as a 
trifle, a peccadillo ( peccatilio , a little sin). Every 
sin and all sin has the character of treason.— 
True Christians know that the Saviour was mani¬ 
fested as the enemy and atoner of sin, and they 
agree with Him in heart aud miud in pronounc¬ 
ing the same sentence on sin which was passed 
upon it in His bitter sufferings and painful death. 
Every one that abides in Christ , to whom he 
belongs once for all, does not commit sin , but says 
no to sin, which belongs to the old man, and 
resists its foreign power. The Christ iau’s will, 
his ego resting in and governed by Christ is not 
one with sin but one with Christ in whom there 
is no sin. Hatred of sin is the feeling which the 
children of God have in common, the love of sin 
the universal dowry of the children of the devil. 
Just as only those truly love good who know 
the Good One, so they only hate evil with per¬ 
fect hatred who hate th q Evil One as actively 
engaged in every evil and abhor sin as the work 
of the beginner of sin.—The will whioh worketh 
sin, is of the devil and not of God. Out of the new, 
divine life-ground laid in the children of God 
grows up the pure delight in the good and perfeot 
will of God, and whatever is displeasing to the 
Father (and sin is unrighteousness and wrong) is 
equally displeasing to the child. 

Tholuck:— Do not trifle with sin. 1. Because 
our hope is so glorious. Here the blessed rights 
of children, there the splendour and joys of 
27 


children; should not he shun sin that hath such 
a hope ? Ingratitude is one of the meanest vices; 
he that does not experienoe the necessity of grati¬ 
tude for benefits received is one of the poorest 
and most hopeless of men. Christ who burst the 
chains and shunned no indignity in order to help 
us, should we not bo grateful to Him—by fight¬ 
ing against sin? 2. Because sin is so culpable. 
Sin, did it only hurt us, wo might get over it, 
but as it hurts God, it becomes a more fearful 
thing. The true child of God ceases to commit 
sin and greatly grieves at the presence of any 
and every sin. [A stanza of a German hymn.:— 
M.] Every, even the smallest sin always hits 
the nerve of the law, unlike the eye, where the 
skin only and not the ophthalmio nerve needs to 
be injured; and the sinful lust is followed by the 
culpable word and the culpable word by the cul¬ 
pable deed. Misfortune is seldom alone and sin 
even more seldom. To become free from sin is 
the life-task of the Christian. He knows of no 
care greater than that of getting rid of a diseased 
conscience. Repentance outs the nerve away from 
the lust of sin. 

Gkrok: —(on ch. ii. 28—iii. 8). Of the para¬ 
dise of the divine sonship. 1. of the noble state of 
being a child; 2. of the holy duly of a child; 3. of 
the blessed children's right of the children of 
God. 

[V. 7. Burkltt:—T he Scriptures speak of 
doing righteousness in two senses: 1. in a legal 
sense, which consists in an exact obedienoe and 
fulfilling of the law; and thus there is u none 
righteous, no not one 2. in an evangelical sense, 
which means walking uprightly according to the 
rules of the Gospel, conscientiously avoiding all 
known sin, and performing every commanded 
duty, observing a constant oourse of holy actions 
and making it our daily care to please God in all 
that we do. And it is the duty of every Chris¬ 
tian, who would not be deceived as to his spirit¬ 
ual condition, to try himself by this infallible 
mark: “He that doeth righteousness is right¬ 
eous;—whosoever doeth not righteousness is not 
of God.**—M.]. 

[V. 8. Bp. Hall : —He that gives himself over 
to the commission of sin, and makes it his willing 
practice, that man is not of God but of the devil: 
for it is and hath been, the trade of that wicked 
spirits, even from the beginning, ever since his 
fall [?], to sin against God, and to draw others 
into sin and condemnation with him.—M.]. 

[Seoker :—Herein is the plain trial of our con¬ 
dition. If we are destitute of “the fruits of the 
spirit,” it is bad; if we find them in our hearts 
and lives, we have proof enough of its being good, 
and need never disquiet ourselves for want of any 
other. Being able to tell the very moment when 
we became pious and virtuous, is not material, 
provided we are so now; and happiest of ail are 
they, who remember not themselves ever to have 
been otherwise. All feelings are imaginary and 
deceitful, unless they be accompanied with that 
one, which the Apostle experienced and men¬ 
tioned : “ For our rejoicing is this, the testimony 
of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity we have had our conversation in the 
world.” 2 Cor. i. 12. Our Saviour’s rule of 
“ knowing every tree by its fruits ” Luke vi. 44, 
is the only sure way to judge of ourselves as well 
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as of others. And though we may perhaps be 
sometimes at a loss how to judge, or inclined, 
and even strongly, to fear the worst; yet if this 
arise not from presumptuous sins or habitual 
negligence, but merely from excessive humility or 
weakness of spirits, a modest diffidence will never 
hinder our future happiness, nor will a bold po¬ 
sitiveness ever forward it. Good men may be 
east down and bad men elevated without any 
reason. The former may see much in themselves 
to dislike; and yet God may see enough of what 
He approves to accept them: they may experience 
little joy in serving Him, and yet “ walk” more 
completely “ worthy of the Lord unto all 
pleasing,” Col. i. 10, for doing it without the 
encouragement of a present reward. The latter, 
on the other hand, may build upon groundless 
fancies of their own, mistaking them for Divine 
communications: may be absolutely confident, 
wonderfully transported, yet find themselves at 
last fatally deceived. It is not, therefore, by 
their fears, or their hopes, or their raptures, 
that men are to judge of their spiritual condition. 
“ Hereby,” saith St. John, “ do we know that we 
know God, if we keep His commandments,” ch. 
ii. 8. “Little children, let no man deceive you: 
he that doeth righteousness is righteous; he that 
committeth sin is of the devil.”—M.] 

[Tucker :—As therefore we are well assured, 
that repentance will re-instate us, and that obe¬ 
dience will continue us, in the Divine favour, ac¬ 
cording to the graoiouB terms of the Gospel, so 
let us likewise remember, that he who wilfully 
and habitually committeth sin, whatever evidence 
of his new birth or justification, his adoption or 
acceptance, he may fancy himself possessed of, 
is actually no other than the servant of sin and 
the slave of the devil. In short, virtue and vice, 
holiness and wickedness, Christ and Belial, can 
never, never unite together. If therefore we 
•design ourselves to be the candidates for heaven, 
we must endeavour to acquire such qualifications 
mb will render us fit for that holy place. Because 
unless we really acquire them during the present 
state, the alternative is dreadful indeed: for he 
who committeth sin iB of the devil. How shock¬ 
ing even to repeat; yet much more shocking to 
feel! to feel not only for a time but forever! 
Whereas on the contrary, “ he who doeth right¬ 
eousness is righteous, even as He is righteous;” 
righteous he is, because he will have, not only 
his manifold failings and imperfections all for¬ 
given, through the mercies of the Gospel-cove¬ 
nant, but even his deliberate sins and offences 
cancelled and blotted out on his sincere repent- 
.ance: and what is still more than ever could 
have been thought of, much less petitioned for, 
he will find himself permitted to appear before 
God as “holy, unblameable and unreproveable 
in His sight,” Col. i. 22.—M.]. 

[Ver. 9. Ptlb: Whosoever is bom of God, etc. 
As if he bad said: In fine, while a man preserves 
his Christian principle, and answers the charac¬ 
ter of a true member of God’s Church, he can 
never be guilty of deliberate and habitual vice. 
Make it therefore a sure test to whom a man be¬ 
longs, in whose service he is listed, and from 
whom he may expect his wages, whether of God 
or of the devil, by the good or wicked practices 


of his life, by his behaviour towards God and to¬ 
wards his brethren.—M.]. 

[Hammond : —The phrase “born of God” is not 
to oe taken here, as to denote the single transient 
act of regeneration; but rather a continued 
course, a permanent state, so that a regenerate 
man and a child of God are of the same meaning, 
and signify him that lives a pious and godly life 
and continues to do so. For the phrase “a 
child ” or “ a son ” of any kind of father, signi¬ 
fies a resemblance or similitude of inclinations 
and actions; as a child of the devil, Acts xiiL 10; 
sons of Belial, Judges xix. 22; children of Abra¬ 
ham, Gal. iii. 7. And so generally in this Epis¬ 
tle, he that is “born of God,” signifies a ">«■ 
truly pious, an obedient servant of God: and 
such is the subject of this proposition when of such 
an one it is said, that “he oannot sin:” not af¬ 
firming that he cannot cease to be what he is, 
cannot fall off from the performance of his duty, 
of the possibility of which the many warnings and 
exhortations that are given to pious men are evi¬ 
dences, see ch. ii. 1; 1 Cor. x. 12; Heb. iii. 12; 2 
Pet. iii. 17; but that remaining thus, a pious fol¬ 
lower, imitator, and so a “child of God,” he can¬ 
not yield deliberately to any kind of sin.—M.]. 

[Whitby : — He cannot sin. Now that doth not 
import a good man cannot be overtaken with a 
fault (Gal. vi. 1). No, even those “little chil¬ 
dren” whose “sins are forgiven,” and who have 
“ known the Father,” may and will be obnoxious 
still to some infirmities and wanderings out of 
the way. (ch. ii. 1). They may “sin not unto 
death,” and therefore may still have the spiritual 
life remaining in them (v. lfi-18). But the true 
import of that phrase is this (Ita de Catone Minors 
Velleius Paterculus: Homo virtuti similltmuet 
per omnia tngenio diis quam hominibus proprior , qui 
nunquam recte fecit ut facers videretur , sed quia 
aliter , facers non poterat. Hist. R. II. 84. Omni¬ 
bus humanis vitiis immunis . Ibid.): That he hath 
such an inward frame of heart, such a disposition 
of spirit, as renders sin exceeding odious and 
hateful to him; so that he cannot entertain the 
thoughts of doing it, or a temptation to commit 
it, without the utmost detestation and the great¬ 
est horror, and so can very rarely, and only 
through surprise, or want of due deliberation, or 
through such violent temptations as prevent or 
hinder his consideration, be obnoxious to sin; 
and when he comes to consider of such an ac¬ 
tion, is presently condemning himself for it, bit¬ 
terly repenting of it, and for the ftiture watching 
most carefully against it Cf. Matth. xii. 34; 
xvii. 18; Jno. vii. 7; viii. 48; xii. 89; xiv. 17; 
Rom. viii. 7, 8; 1 Cor. ii. 14; Rev. ii. 2.—M.J. 

He that committeth sin is of the devil. It is not 
he who committeth one or more sins of infirmity, 
for so did Christ’s disciples while they were with 
Him; nor he who committeth one great sin 
through the power of a strong temptation, of 
which he bitterly repents, and from which he 
returns to his obedience; for thus did David and 
Peter, who yet were not then the children of the 
devil; but Jhey who comply with the lusU of 
Satan and who will do than. Jno. viii. 44. The 
other interpretations which are given of these 
words seem either vain or impertinent, or false 
and dangerous, and 

1. Vain is that sense which some put on these 
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words: “He that is born of God, non debet pec- 
care, ought not to sin,” or that it is absurd for 
him to sin; for the Apostle speaks not of what 
he ought not to do, but of what he doth not. 
Such is that also of those fathers, who interpret 
this of him who is perfectly born of God by a 
irdkeyycveeta, or “a resurrection from the dead,” 
for the Apostle doth not speak of what he shall 
do hereafter, but of what he doth not do at 
present. 

2. False seems to be the sense which Origen, 
Jerome, and Ambrose put upon the words, that 
“he that is born of God sinneth not, guamdiu re- 
natus est , whilst he is born of God, because he 
ceaseth to be a child of God when he sins; for 
this is not only confuted by the examples of David 
and Peter, whose faith under that great miscar¬ 
riage failed not (Luke xxii. 82), but by the 
words of the Apostle, ‘ Little children, if we sin 
we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the Righteous, and He is the Propitiation 
for our sius*” (Jno. ii. 1), who yet is only the 
Advocate for the sons of God. For the same 
reason I cannot assent to that exposition which 
saith: “A child of God cannot be guilty of any 


great or deliberate crime,” os Tertullian, de 
pudicitid c. 19. 

3. Dangerous is the exposition of Bernard (In 
Septuag. Serm. 1), that “they who are born of 
God sin not, quia etiamsi peccata ilUs neutiquam 
imputentur , because their sins will never be im¬ 
puted to them;” and of those who think it suf¬ 
ficient to say, “He sins not without great reluc- 
tancy, or not willingly, the evil that he doeth 
being that which he would not do;” for the 
will of that man, who, after some contest in his 
soul, yields to the commission of sin, is more 
strongly inclined to sin than to the avoiding of 
it, and so is not renewed. Nor doth the Apostle 
say, he that is born of God sins not willingly, 
or without reluctance; but absolutely, “He doth 
not commit sin.” 

[I conclude with Gataker: “ He that is born of 
God sinneth not,” that is: Vitam a peccato im - 
muneum quantum potest sibi proponit , nec peccato 
unquam sponte dat operam; si aliquando prseter 
animi propositum deltqucrit , non in eodem per sis tit , 
sed errore agnito , ad lustitutum vitse prisfinum quam - 
primum quantumque potest , festinus revertitur .”— 

M.]. 


4. Brotherly love is the sum-total of the Divine law . 
Chapter III. 106-18. 


106 Whosoever 1 doeth not righteousness is not of God, neither* he that loveth not his 

11 brother. For* this is the message 4 that ye heard from the beginning, that we should 

12 love one another. Not as Cain, who was of that wicked one, 6 and slew his brother. 
And wherefore slew he him ? Because his own 6 works were evil, and’ his brother's 

13 righteous. Marvel not, my brethren, 8 if the world hate 9 you. We know that we 

14 have passed from 10 death unto life, because we love the brethren. He that loveth not 

15 Aw brother 11 abideth in death. Whosoever 1 * hateth his brother is a murderer : 18 and 

16 ye know that no murderer 13 hath eternal life abiding in him. Hereby perceive 14 we 
the love of God , because he laid down his life for us: and we ought to lay down 15 

IT our lives for the brethren. But whoso hath this world’s good, 18 and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion 1 ' 1 from him, 18 how dwelleth the 19 

18 love of God in him? My*° little children, let us not love in word, neither in* 1 tongue; 
but in deed and in truth. 

Verse 106.D was 6—'“ Every one that.” So German.—BI.] 

I* x a i—«“ And.” So German, and most foreign versions.—M.J 
Verse 11. [* o r t— M Because.” So German.—M.J 

* ay ye hi a A. B. G. K.; i tray y « A i a C. Sin. and a few, unimportant Codd.—The context admits the 
sense “ promise ” only on the artificial interpretation that it is a gift and a happiness to love. 

Verse 12. [* ow xa0*>t Eat* «xroG novrjpou German: “ Not as Cain was of the wicked one.”—LUcke: 

“ Some supply after ow: Ayaw&juci', others w o i a> /ul « r and the like. But in the first case’ there arises 
an irony unsuitable in this connection; and in both cases a second supplement becomes necessary, to wit, 
of 5 * after K a i w, which, as the omission of the relative pronoun is io classic as well as in N. T. Greek 
without example, could hardly be justified. Much simpler is it with Grotltu to complete the sentence 
thus: ouk 2»n*v i x roO vovrjpov, xa0«? Kdiv ex row nov-qpov Winer: “Pro¬ 

perly, there is nothing to be supplied (iptv or notStfiev would not suit o w), bat, the comparison 
being negligently expressed, the reader easily adjusts the clauses for himself: that we love one another , 
not oj Chin was qf the wicked one , etc., shall it or may it be so with ns.” For farther authorities see 
. Lillie.—M.J 

[• German: “ Because his works were wicked , but his brother’s righteous.” It is difficult to determine the 
right reading, whether it is a Grow, avrovor eavroG (B.J Most probably «vtow.—T he cor aa- 
pondence between Kdiv i x row no vrjpov ftp and tA epya avroG wo vvpcL ftr should b) 
all means be brought out.—M.J 
ff 3G—“but,” not “and,” as K. V.—M.J 

Tone 13. i* German : M Marvel not, brethren,” agreeing with Sin. G. E. Bee. al. in omitting po v.r—M.J 
[• pi<r 1 t. German, Wiclif. al. retain the Indicative mood.—M.J 
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Terse 14. R° German: “ We hate passed ont of death into life.”—M.1 

“ ’Ay a v at v without rhv a5e\<f>6y, A. B. Sin.; with it C. G. K., although less authentic, and rather 
inserted than omitted. [German: omits the words, and renders: “He that loveth not abideth in 
death.”—M.] 

Verse 16. P* ir a * 6— Every one.—M.] 

[ u a>'9pwiroKTd»'or; German: “man-murderor,” but better to render, "mandrillr?* (Lilliefolloviag 
Rhemish ters. at Jno. tiii. 44), which is free from the extemiuting force suggested by the technical qm 
of such words as “ homicide ” or “ manslaughter .”—M.] 

Terse 16. P 4 German: “ Hereby hare we known.”—M.] 

™ 6 tlva ( A. B. C. Sin. al« decidedly preferable to rtOivat. G. E. al. 

Verse 17. P 4 German: “ Mfe-sustecance.” Goods might be used in that sense.—M.] 

I 17 German: “ His inwards;’’ but “ bowols ” without the supplement “compassion” should by all mesm 
be^ retained.—M.] 

14 an’ avrpv A. B. C. Sin.; the words are omitted only by several unimportant Codd. 

S ® German: “Abideth.”—M.] 

> tiov after renvia occurs in Rec. after G. but is wanting in the best Codd.—M.] 

11 The Article rjj before yAwcrojj is wanting in Rec. Sin., but found in A. B. C. G. K. and most of the 
Codd. versa, and editions. [German: “with the tongue.”—M.J; c v, omitted by K^is found inolmoet 
all the authoritative Codd., including Sin. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The transition. v. 106. 

Ver. 106. Every one that doeth not 
righteousness, is not of God.— Thus the 
Apostle compresses the one, positive, formally 
taken and described side of the preceding section 
and having thus fully, concisely and distinctly 
recapitulated, he now quickly adds the essential 
characteristic of that righteousness as the leading 
theme of what follows, viz: 

And he that loveth not his brother.— 
Calvin: "7/oc membrum vice ezpositonis additum 
est.” It is interesting to compare the progress 
of thought in this part with that in the firBt part: 
this section ch. iii. 10-18 is related to ch. ii. 29 
and iii. 1-10 like ch. ii. 6-11 to ch. i. 6 and i. 6 
—ii. 6; ii. 6, 7, 11: r} 'evtoIt}, o ?*6yoc, rj ayye?Ja 
brotherly love, and ch. iii. 11 the ayyeXia, ch. ii. 
7: f/v eixere —v. 11: f/v r/Kovoare in? apxw as iu 
ch. iii. 11; the tysifatv ch. ii. 6 and iii. 16; and 
both times after the example of Christ; respec¬ 
tively disclosing our relation to death and life 
here (vv. 14, 16) and to light and darkness there 
(ch. ii. 9-11). But this section draws more on 
life (Cain and Abel v. 12, poverty and benevo¬ 
lence vv. 17, 18) and reaches more into life. 

Ildf 6 t rotuv AucauxjbvTjv refers back to ch. ii. 
29; iii. 7, but the omission of the Article renders 
the idea more'general and indicates the leading 
thought with the self-evident reference to God 
and Christ. Thus rov deov eivat denotes here 
both to be born of God and to be the child of 
God. K al before 6 fir} ayamav rov ade?.<pbv avrov is 
epexegetic&l, and explains diKatoafnn/ as ayaTcrj; 
hence it is neither==prom<& (Episcopius) nor adds 
a new particular, something different (Rickli, 
Socinus, who defines aydnq as Christian virtue 
excelling Jewish legality); nor is dydm/ a part 
Or moment of ducauxrvvr? (Bengel, Spener, Nean- 
der, Gerlach), but its "substance and nature” 
(Huther,* also Diisterdieck). Cf. Rem. xiiL 8-10; 
Gal. v. 14; Col. iii. 14; 1 Tim. i. 5; Jno. xiii. 
84 sq. ; xiv. 16; xv. 12, 17. "Brotherly love is 
the sum-total of all right-doing” (Besser), love is 
the fulfilling of the law. ’AAAvAovf, in the Johan- 


[•Huther In a note [2d ed. p. 163] repliea to the objection 
ofEbrard and Myrberg that this could only apply to our 
love of God and not to our love of the brethren, thftt in 
Johp*a opinion Christian love of the brethren is identical 
with the love of God, because the Christian loves his brother 
as one born of God. He suggests also that ayawn might be 
better defined as the “ eveutial exhibition ” of tucaxoavnj 
-M.l. 


nean passages like adehfiv avroi> here, denotes 
brotherly love, the love which Christians have 
for one another; so also in the corresponding 
sections ch. ii. 9-11 and iv. 20, 21. ’Ade?.^ is 
consequently not-wh/alov Luke x. 86 (Ebrard, 
who sees here a contradiction to Mattb. v. 44; 
1 Cor. iv. 12, but without sufficient reason; Rickli 
and others). 

The commandment of Christ, v. 11. 

Ver. 11. Because this is the message 
which ye have heard from the beginning, 
that we should love one another.—He that 
loves the brother must be (out) of God, and bro¬ 
therly love is the deed of righteousness, because 
the commandment is from Him. ’A yyeXia is here 
=EVTo?.i) ch. ii. 7. Bengel’s remark is only half 
true: " liberalissima appellation nunquam legem 
appellat;” kvrohi) occurs often, but rdpoc never. 
But the message implies the commandment as indi¬ 
cated by Iva. The reading kzrayyeXia^ promise, 
cannot be sustained without a forced interpre¬ 
tation: it is the goodness, power and gr&ee of 
God that we should love one another. The com¬ 
mandment of brotherly love has been given from 
the beginning, since the Gospel has been preached, 
since you have been Christians; it is and remains 
indissolubly united with the Gospel and Chris¬ 
tianity ; TjKol'aaTE an’ hpxvs applies to the first and 
to all Christians. ''Iva. denotes the purpose , the 
work to be done and not only the substance or con¬ 
tents of the ayyelua (Huther), for the reference is 
not only to the substance of a commandment, but 
to a commandment specified by means of the 
message, which lies in the message given as a task , 
a work to be done. 

The opposite in Cain. vv. 12, 18. 

Ver. 12. Not, as Cain was of the wicked 
one and slew his brother.—The sentence is 
imperfect like Jno. vi. 58, and is a breviloqventia, 
of frequent and diversified occurrence in the 
classics; cf. Winer, p. 646, who cites in a note a 
parallel sentenoe from Demosthenes (Mid. p. 415). 
The comparison is left incomplete, as inanimate! 
conversation when there is no room for misun* 
demanding; there is nothing to be supplied; 
the reader or hearer knows from the context 
what is meant. In the present case: Not, as 
C&in was of the wicked one and slew bis brother, 
(shall it or may it be so with us). [See note 5 
in Apparat Crit.—M.J. Hence it is neither an 
independent exclamation (Sander); nor need we 
supply upEv ek rev irovt/pov (Grotius, Liicke), nor 

(Beza, Socinus), nor sitis or the like.—’E* 
wovrjpov refers back to v. 8 as contrasted with U 
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rov foov v. 106. Henoe the reference is to the 
wicked one. The sentence specifies the reason 
of that action, even as v. 8. irotelv rrjv apapriav 
and 6 6id{3oh% dfiapr&vet are correlates. [The 
wild notion of the Rabbis concerning the diabo¬ 
lical nature of Cain may be interesting to the 
student (Zohar in Genes, iv. 1): “ Rabbi Eleazar 
dixit: Cum projecisset serpent ills immunditiem suam 
in Evam,eaque tUam suscepisset, repique cum Adam 
habuisset , peperit duotfilios , unum ex latere illo im- 
rnundo et unum ex latere Adami; fuitque Cain similis 
imagine superiorum h. e. angelorum et Abel imagine 
inferiorum A. e. hommum , ac propterea divert* fue- 
runt vim istius ab iUhts viis. Equidem Cain fuit 
films spiritus mmundi , qui est terpens malus ; Abel 
veto fiiit filius Adami; et propterea quod venit de 
parte angeli mortis , ideo vnterfecit fratrem suum.”— 
M.]. The verb o$6&tv denotes cultro jugulum 
aperire ut sanguis effiuat , then to kill, in sacrifice, 
as the martyrs were slain by the ungodly. Rev. 
t. 6; vi. 4, 9; xviii. 24. Hence the word does 
not warrant the inference that the knife was the 
instrument of the murder (Piscator), but rather 
denotes that the death of Abel was martyrdom 
inflicted by an ungodly hand, or finely intimates 
that Cain, in his hatred, offered a sacrifice to his 
God, the deviL The next clause, at all events 
gives prominence to the diabolical character of 
Cain’s deed, the eager question •• And wherefore 
slew ha him?” being promptly answered thus: 
“Because his works were wioked, but his 
brother's righteous. Ta ipya avrov rrovrjpd fjv 
answers to be rov irovt/pov qv, and denotes Cain's 
whole manner of life ” (8pener), of which the mur¬ 
der of his brother was one form of expression, his 
whole manner of life as well as this specific ex¬ 
hibition of it being identical as to causo and 
origin—namely the devil. For if the wioked 
one had not influenced Cain's whole manner of 
life and if that had not been wholly wicked, he 
would not and could not have committed this 
specific act of fratricide. The term nowjpbs, as 
distinguished from mk6c is very significant, no- 
vqpbt, from novelv or tt iivoq, denotes toil or hard¬ 
ship (and is opposed to xp^^Ci good, honest, 
useful, friendly, serviceable) and then malignity, 
malignus; kok6 f, bad, malus , is the opposite of 
byaftfa good and valuable. Rev. xvi. 2; Sir. 
xxxi. 4; Matth. vii. 11; xii. 85; v. 11; Luke 
xii. 36; 3 Jno. 10. The inwardly evil nature 
is kok6v , that which is inimical, hurtful and dis¬ 
pleasing to others is novqpdv. *0 irovqpbg is the 
most suitable term to describe the nature of Sa- 
Un, the enemy of God, His kingdom and His 
people, as well as the works of the devil’s child¬ 
ren. The additional clause rd til tov adehpov 
avrov ducata the context requires us to refer to 
« tov &eoir elvai , as pointing out that the piety 
and the walk of the children of God exactly an¬ 
swering to the law of God are loathsome to the 
anti-divine world. That devilishness continues 
still Jno. iii. 19; vii. 7; xvii. 14. Hence the 
monition: 

Vbr. 13. Marvel not, brethren, if the 
world hateth you.—The same idea is already 
expressed in v. 1 (dia rovro ); Cain is tho typo of 
the Kbouoq (ch. ii. 15-17). “Magis esset mirabile , 
si diligerent eosV (Didymus). The address atfrX- 
6ol in this connection exerts a beneficial in¬ 
fluence: John expresses his love of those whom 


the world hates and this expression contains a 
ground of their rejoicing and conveys to them 
the sweet consolation of the fellowship of love. 
The particle el is and remains=(f; if it had been 
the Apostle's object to describe the hatred of 
the world as actually present, he might have used 
bn; but he signifies by et that the readers col¬ 
lectively or individuals at the time being, will 
not in the end have to endure hatred; but the 
Indicative pioel denotes that the case will doubt¬ 
less arise. So M&rk. xv. 44 (Vulgate falsely: 
si jam odisset) ; Acts. xxvi. 8; Winer, Grammar 
p. 807; Kuhner, ii. 480 sq. Henoe Sander, who 
makes tl=6rt, S. Schmidt who makes it=etiamsi, 
and Ebrard who explains=if ever the oase oc¬ 
curs, are in the wrong, for the reference is to a 
necessary condition. [“El denotes neither a 
doubt nor only a possibility, for it is not only 
possible but from the nature of the oase necessary , 
that the world hates the children of God; only 
the form of the sentence is hypothetical, not the 
thought it expresses. Cf. Jno. xv. 18." Huther. 
-M.1. 

Amplification of the Antitheses: Love and Life t 
Hatred and Death; w. 14, 15. 

Vbb. 14. We Know.—In tpelc John includes 
himself among those he had just called hdefapol 
and expresses their confident assurance, the world 
and its hatred notwithstanding, which is and ough^ 
to be a source of strength and consolation. The 
object affirmed in the sequel shows that the refer¬ 
ence is to the experience of believers, of the chil¬ 
dren of God, and not to the Apostles only, (Lyra) 
or that it is only the conclusion drawn on the 
ground of a good conscience, (Estius). 

That we have passed over out of Death 
into Life. —The Prefect peraf3ef3rjKapev signifies 
an action of the past or the past of an action still 
continuing in the present, in the condition that 
has been effected: we are those who have passed 
over , Winer, Grammar , p. 288, 299. The Perfect 
must not be taken per enallagen, for the Future 
(Schlichting) or the Present (Didymu9, Oecum- 
enius), or the verb must not be construed =jus or 
spem habere advitam (Grotius, Carpzov). Cf. Jno. 
v. 24 : 6 irtorebuv — pere t 3i t 3TjKev he rov davdrov etc 
rr/v (arfv. Of course U rov dav&rov elg rip> (ut/v 
cannot be taken physically but spiritually, but it 
must be taken as a real fact; it is=yrycvvi}oOai 
be rod #£ou, ch. ii. 29 : for j ) Cut) is the real life, 
divine, eternal life (ch. i. 1,2; ii. 17, 25),=the 
and the alifleia (ch. i. 6 ; ii. 21, 22) of which 
the children of God are partakers; the $dva- 
roq is the opposite of this life,=the onorta and 
the y>eudof, all of which belong to the be rov 
6tc(3o?jov. The Apostle, therefore, does not speak 
of a sentiment (Paulus) or caligo y infelicit as . mo - 
ralis (Semler), but of relations and conditions, of 
regeneration, of the new life of the reconciled 
child of God. This implies that those who have 
not yet passed over, are still or will be b r<p 
&avdr(f) before this transition into life in Christ; 
hence there is not the faintest colour for the as¬ 
sertion of Hilgenfeld, that the Apostle did share 
the gnostic view of the original metaphysioal 
difference of men. 

Because we love the brethren.—From 
this conduct we may know that relation, from 
these acts of brotherly love that state of adop¬ 
tion by God. Hence the former is the first and 
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this the second and it is false to consider brotherly 
love as the cause of regeneration or even as a 
part of justification in order to complete it, and 
as conditio gratiose a Deo requit it a, as do the R. 
Catholics (Estius, Lyra) and the Pelagians (Epis- 
oopius). Brotherly love is only the condition of 
the certainty of the knowledge that we are jus¬ 
tified and the children of God, and not the con¬ 
dition of this new life itself. \fufj and aydirq are 
really one and the same thing with this difference 
that is the state and dydirq the activity of the 
believer; from this blissful, eternal life groweth 
love, and love in its turn worketh happiness and 
eternal life; hence the Apostle adds—(Huther)— 

e that loveth not, abideth in death.— 

As usual (ch. i. 8, sqq., it 22, sqq.), the negative 
is added in a concise, pregnant form. [See note 
11 in Appar. Critic.—MJ. The statement is 
quite general “he that loveth not” without speci¬ 
fying tne object, vix. the brother. The force of 
the present pkvu should be retained. To be in 
death is connected, as something permanent, with 
not loving. They are one in the other, yet not 
■o that the not loving is the cause of the abiding 
in death, but, aB is manifest from the context, so 
that we may know the abiding in death from the 
not loving. [The two are identical. Besser, 
“Where hatred is there is death, where love is 
there is life; yes, love is life itself.”—M.l. 

Veil 15. Every one that hateth his bro. 
ther is a man-killer. —Tide denotes the univer¬ 
sal application of this thought. Not loving is 
described as equal to hating one’s brother. [Not 
to love=to hate.—M.]; “pure indifference is 
impossible to the living spirit of man” (Huther). 
Luther rightly observes: Nova sententia coram mun- 
do y quod non diligere sit occidere.” Bengel: “ Omne 
odium est conatus contra vitam ; at vita vitam non in- 
sectatur; quiodit fratrem, aut ilium aut se ipsum vult 
occidere.” Lyra ( odissepejus quam non diligere.”), 
Schlichting ( ,4 #m» non amat , nee bene vult nec 
male; qui vero odit,male vult”), and others are 
wrong. Not loving is only the state of quiescence 
exhibited in acts of hatred. According to our 
Lord’s exposition of the fift h commandment (Matth. 
v. 21-26) he is an dvQpuTroKrdvoq that hateth his 
brother. “Nam quern odimus, vellemus periisse ” 
(Calvin); hatred is not only a beginning or cause 
of murder, but a murder in heart, be it a wish, 
a thought or a purpose or only the passion which 
afflicts the brother’s life without thinking of his 
death. “ Latro es, antequam inquines manum ” 
(Seneca). Here is evidently a reference to Cain, 
v. 12; the case of Cain shows plainly how hatred 
of one’s brother and homicide go together. The 
word avOpunoKTdvos, only here and Jno. viii. 44, 
in this place applies to Cain who slew Abel, his 
brother, in the Gospel to Satan who destroyed, 
murdered Adam. Notwithstanding this differ¬ 
ence, the two passages are connected with each 
other, the one shedding light on the other. Cf. 
Lange on John viii. 44; Vol. IV. p. 244 sq.— 
The devil, having seduced Eve, and Adam through 
her to sin, to the transgression of the divine law 
of which death was the penalty fixed by God.— 
Sin causing mortality is itself a kind of dying, 
the fall or falling into death [German: The fall 
of sin, t. e. the fall, a fall of death.—M], and sin, 
born of lust, when it is finished, bringeth forth 


death (Jas. i. 15) ; the first sin was a falling from 
the life created (out) of God into death threat¬ 
ened as a punishment. Thus Satan became the 
murderer of Adam and Eve in the strictest sense 
of the word (Wisd. i. 11-18; ii. 28, 24). With 
the entrance of sin, moreover, there died in Eve 
the love of her husband whom she had seduced, 
and in Adam the love of his wife whom he ac¬ 
cused to God and on whom he laid the guilt. 
There hatred and death are again together. In 
Cain also there was the hatred of his brother 
united with the murder of his brother, wherebj 
he showed that he was ck tov diafi&uov. Cf. Stier, 
Reden Jesu, Vol. IV. 414 sqq. 

And ye know that no man-killer hath 
eternal life abiding in him. —This concludes 
the thought: pi) ayan&v rbv ade?jpbv v. 105 led the 
Apostle to speak of pi) ayanuw v. 14, then of 
piouv rbv ade?jpbvv. 15 and in remembrance of 
Cain of dvOpcjirotcrdvoq ; he first said owe l<mv U 
rov deov v. 105 pkvu kv ddvartp, but here ovx ix& 
Cow/v cudrnov kv avry pkvovoav. Before he said, he 
is in death, but now, in him is not eternal life, 
consequently death is in him. The Apostle de¬ 
nies that he “ possesses permanently and fully” 
(Liicke) eternal life and thus denotes the “per¬ 
manent state of death” (Diisterdieck) of him that 
hates and kills his brother. The Present t# 1 has 
respect to this present life; it is not habebit (a La- 
pide). Hence £<ji) aluvio? not the future glory (a 
Lapide, Bede and others). Mlvoixxav certainly 
intimates the existence of eternal life, of bap¬ 
tism, etc., out of or in the word of God by means 
of Christian instruction and the Christian family- 
discipline; for the Apostle speaks of and to 
Christians. But even such gifts of God are con¬ 
sumed by hatred abiding; hence he loses entirely 
the possession of eternal life, so that nothing 
thereof abideth in him; pkvovoav is therefore not 
an intensified to be (Huther), nor must the want 
of the Article be pressed as if the reference were 
only to powers of the future world (Ebrard). 
This the Apostle lays down as an undeniable 
fact of Christian experience and consciousness 
(oidare ); hence they know it not from the fifth 
commandment (S. Schmidt) or from the Old Tes¬ 
tament with its death-penalty in the case of mur¬ 
derers, spiritually interpreted (Grotius, Lucke). 

Description of brotherly love , vv. 16-18. 

Ver. 16. Hereby have we known love 
that He laid down His life for ns.—S. 
Schmidt: “Ne quis vel se ipsum decipiat, tel eh 
aliis dccipiatur , exponendum etiam erit , qum sit cere 
et Christiana carilat.” First after the example of 
Christ. On kv toOt^ cf. on ch. ii. 8; on Lcr?w, 
vv. 3, 7; ii. 6 ; kyvwnapev = cognitum habemus. 
T iyv aybrnyv should be taken in a general sense 
without any further qualification: love .—Bengel: 
“Amoris natura” In Christ may be known lore, 
the being and nature of love. Hence we must 
not supply rov Xpiorov (Carpzov and others), or 
rov &eov (Grotius, Calov, Spener, aL); the Vul¬ 
gate (amorem Dei) constrains the Romanists to do 
so. Ebrard’s explanation is rather forced: “we 
have known love as consisting in this,” as if we 
had kv TobTy oboav, and this were described in 
the following brt as the predicate and as if kyvb- 
Kapev had only an introductory and secondary 
sense. Both the form (the position of the words) 
and the thought (to give His life=love) render 
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that exposition untenable. The point is that 
whereby love is known: r^v rtdkvai (Jno. 

xv. 13; of. x. 11, 16, 17, 18; xiii. 37, &%)=vitam 
ponere (Cicero ad Fam. ix. 24); this is the highest 
proof of love; for love imparts her very best, her 
most precious goods, rrapadowat the tyvxv or 
b vt6v (QaL ii. 20; Eph. v. 2); this makes Christ 
the object of the Father’s love (Jno. x. 17). The 
context required here imkp $po»v, for our protec¬ 
tion ; literally over us, who had fallen, were 
wounded, in danger of perishing from our wounds 
or in the hands of enemies, fighting against the 
enemies, protecting us, becoming our substitute 
and assuming the fight for us: hence it is not 
exactly identical with avrl t and yet the two pre¬ 
positions touch each other in thought “in in¬ 
dissoluble correlation ” (Diisterdieck) cf. ch. ii. 2. 

And we onght to lay down our lives 
for the brethren. —From the act of Christ's 
love for us springs a duty towards our brethren, 
incumbent on us (ofeiTuopev ); the thought is si¬ 
milar to ch. ii. 8, 6. The example of Christ must 
not be without corresponding works on our part 
(ch. iii. 8, 7). The essential union of believers 
to Christ must exhibit itself in the real moulding 
of their life after the pattern of Christ, in the use 
of the imparted gifts and the solution of the task 
assigned to us by the bestowal of that gift. Cf. 
Jno. xiii. 84; xv. 12,18; xxi. 18, 19; Korn. xvi. 
3, 4. 

Vbr. 17. Bnt whoso has the world’s 
goods (sustenance of life). 

By the adversative 6k “John denotes the pro¬ 
gress from the greater, which is justly insisted 
upon, to the less, the non-performance of which, 
therefore, appears as a correspondingly greater 
violation of the rule just laid down.” (Diister¬ 
dieck), "Of <T hv makes the sentence quite general. 
The proverb quoted by Grotius: “/3/of plov 
6e6 pevo$ ovk lari plot” gives the double 
sense of life, and the necessaries of life, or the 
means of sustaining life. Cf. Mark xii. 44 (Luke 
xxi. 4); Luke viii. 45; xv. 30. Col. v. 12. Beza: 
“re* mundanaty ” “des biens de ce monde.” The 
Genitive row k6ouov simply points to the sphere 
to which the /3iog belongs, and, according to ch. 
ii. 17, denotes the profane and worthless charac¬ 
ter of these goods, as contrasted with the eternal 
love and the eternal life in Christ. B loq rov 
k 6auov is the antithesis of ai6vioc ; the Chris¬ 
tian shares the latter with Christ, the former 
with the world. The reference is not to uncom¬ 
mon wealth, but rather to any kind of property 
(IXV* emphatically in anteposition), though it be 
in limited circumstances, a mere mite, or bread 
and potatoes. He that hath the means to give 
and 

Seeth his brother have need .—&eupei 
pictorially describes the attitude and activity of 
the spectator; it is not a hasty look, but perma¬ 
nent looking on and into it (Matth. xxvii. 85; 
Mark xv. 40, 47; xii. 41; Luke xxi. 6; xxiii. 
35; Jno. ii. 23; vi. 19, S2; vii. 3; ix. 8; x. 12; 
xiv. 17; xvi. 10,16); he has it before him like a 
picture which he contemplates with calmness and 
attention, rdv a6t%<pbv avrov xP eiav lx ovra - On 
the expression and the thought cf. Eph. iv. 28; 
Mark ii. 25 ? Acts ii. 45; iv. 35; xx. 34; xxviii. 


10; Phil. iv. 6. [He beholds the brother’s need 
with unmoved eye—M.]. 

And shutteth np his bowels [inwards] 
from Him. —After the analogy of the Hebrew 

□♦pm, airk&yxya is =Kap6ia t Prov. xii. 10 and 
very often in the New Testament. Bengel: “ Cum 
visccribus clauditur vel aperitur res familiar it. As- 
pectus miserorum corda spectatorum illico pulsat vel 
etiam aperit .” The heart ought to open itself in 
compassion and sympathy and move and open 
the hand to communicate; but it is under the 
aggravating circumstances of his having the 
means and beholding his brother’s need that he 
shutteth up his heart and turns away from hun 
(dvr* avrov). The same pregnancy of thought oc¬ 
curs at ch. ii. 28. A similar use of Kpbirretv airb 
may be seen at Luke xix. 42; Jno. xii. 86 6. 
Hence we need neither supply dnoorpefdpevoc 
(Carpzov), nor dirb=coram (Socinus). [This 
was the case of Dives. He saw Lazarus flung at 
his gate, Lazarus desiring to be fed with the 
crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table, but 
he desired m vain; Dives saw him lie in misery; 
the dogs had pity and sympathized with the poor 
man, but Dives, who fared sumptuously every day, 
looked with unpitying eye on his brother’s dis¬ 
tress ; he Baw in him a beggar , not a brother . See 
Augustine, Serm. 178, c. 8, and Massillon’s beau¬ 
tiful Lent Sermon on this subject.—M.]—The 
negative is emphatically expressed with an im¬ 
plied paracletical inference in the interrogative 
sentence: 

How abideth the love of Gtod in him ?— 

A similar construction may be seen ch. iv. 20; 
Jno. iii. 12; v. 47. The substance of the ques¬ 
tion answers to v. 16: ovk £<A}v aUivtov Iv 
avrp ptvovaavy where eternal life not abiding and 
even not being in him is inferred from the non¬ 
existence of brotherly love, while here the non¬ 
existence of the love of God is inferred from the 
same premises. * Ay drrj rov &eov is our love to 
God and indicates the motion of eternal life to its 
fountain, as in ch. ii. 5. This love to God does 
not abide, where it does not become operative 
and preserve its vitality in the active exhibition 
of brotherly love. Hence it is neither God's 
love to us (Calov), nor the love prescribed by God 
(Socinus, Grotius), nor the love which answers 
to that of God and Christ (S. Schmidt). 

Final exhortation, v. 18. 

Ver. 18. Little ohildren, let us not love 
[German: that we do not love ] in word, nor 
with the tongue, but in deed and in 
truth.— The affecting address, rhcvia , denotes at 
once the geniality and zeal of John; bis earnest¬ 
ness is brought out in the rapid, hortatory, all- 
embracing expression: //i) dyairopev. The four 
substantives occur in pairs and as correlates. 
First: Myy and tq yfajooy to describe false love; 
then: kv rip Ipycp and (ev) dTjjddy. It is important 
to note that the first pair in the Dative indicates; 
only the means by which love is or becomes ope¬ 
rative, while the preposition kv which by the co¬ 
pula kcH belongs also to foxfitiq, denotes the ele¬ 
ment wherein it moves (Jno. iv. 24). The first 
pair simply denotes the outwardness of a love- 
which only makes use of words and the tongue, 
while the contrast indicates that it is destitute of 
deed and truth , that it is of real activity and in- 
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ward heartiness which are the characteristics of 
true lore. The Apostle acoordingly annexes to 
the word, which possibly might announce 
er accompany the deed, the emphatic pydk rij 
yhuoay, the Article serving the purpose “ 0 / rtn- 
dering the expression more conspicuous " (Liicke); 
the tongue, “as the member appointed to utter the 
tsord” (Huther); so that love is not simply the 
word which might flow from the heart and be 
Che instrument of its application, but stops with 
the tongue, the means and sole instrument of the 
word which does not proceed from the heart. 
Therefore Xdyy is contrasted with b Ipyy end ty 
yAdxnrq with b dhyOeiq .—*E pryov and hdyoq fre¬ 
quently connected together, as in Luke xxiv. 19; 
Acts vii. 22; sometimes h&yoq and dfoapuc (1 Cor. 
iv. 19, 20), or Xdyoq and &bvafii( sal wvevpa dy/ov 
sal niqpoiopla (1 Thera, i. 6) are placed in oppo¬ 
sition. Ren gel: ** Sermons otioso, lingua simu¬ 

lants.” Lyra says excellently: “ Verbo, facto 
nihil; lingua fallaei; hie amor non solum, fietitius 
et tonus, sed etiam proditorius” T$ yh&ooy denotes 
"the hollow nothingness,” "the purely outward 
babble which without inward truth produces 
only a hypocritical show ” (Diisterdieek). Hence 
we need not supply pAvov to My<p (Bede, Bocinus, 
Sander and others); and Grotius is also wrong who 
chiastically [rf e. crosswise—M.] opposes: X&yip 
and bfoflelg, yhAotrq Ipyv, thus: “Verbo amat qui 
prmdicat a se dUigiproximum, non autem vere diligit; 
lingua diligit qui egenti dat bona verba." Nor is 
Huther right, who takes r$ yXCjotnj and akqdelq as 
epexegetical additions without introducing a dif¬ 
ference to A&ytp and Ipyrp respectively, as if the 
two words of each member expressed only one 
idea [He says, to express the idea mathemati- j 
oally, that Tdrytpx yMxnnj=b ipytpi (b) hXqOelq. 1 
—Ml. Compare b i&jjdelq. 2 Jno. i.; 8 

Jno. 1, and Jas. ii. 15, 16. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. All the doings (nouiv r^v <5 ucaioobvqv v. 106, 
iprya SUata and Ipya rcovrjph v. 12) and all the dis¬ 
positions (hyanCn v. 106 and v. 14, 6 piouv v. 16) 
of men points to a deeper ground, a feliowship 
with God or with Satan which is not discernible 
per se, neither to others nor to the respective 
persons themselves, but discernible by their dis¬ 
position and doing. 

2. The grossest transgression, e. g. the fratri¬ 
cide of Cain, is never alone, but exhibits itself as 
one of many, as one of a greater complex of mani¬ 
fold transgressions and plainly indicates, that 
matters must be bad in other respects, because 
otherwise this would not have happened (v. 12). 

8. Like attracts like, unlike repels unlike: 
love and antipathy are reciprocal. The Christian 
need not be surprised that the world from which 
he has separated himself, has turned away and 
remains alienated from him, dislikes and hates 
him; it is just so with himself, with this dif¬ 
ference, that the world hates to persecute and 
destroy, whereas the Christian strives to improve 
and to overcome. 

4. Before it can be said: perafiepi/icapev b 
rev davdrov (v. 14), we are b rip davir^j, b rov 
novffpov. Consequently: 

1. Before such a stepping forth has taken 
place and without it, no one is a child of God. I 


2. Such stepping forth is indispensable in tbs 
case of any and every one who desires to booome 
a child of God. 

8. It is possible to all who are sailed to be¬ 
come the children of God. 

4. The children of God and the children of 
the world are perfectly alike in kind and nature 
before the difference connected with such transi¬ 
tion sets in. 

6. Consider that those who are notyet breth¬ 
ren, may and shall become brethren as well as 
thou.—Indeed, it is not said here how it comes 
to pass, but it is plainly stated and may be seen 
at Jno. v. 24, a passage to which the Apostle 
unmistakably refers here, and from which may 
be inferred what is said here and well expressed 
by Scholiast II.: rbv X6yov avrov defapevoi, of 
course b iriorei. But we must not by any means 
say with the Roman Catholics that although faith 
produces the beginning of our justification before 
God, yet the love to God and to our neighbour in¬ 
creases the same. This love is simply the sign 
and mark of recognition that onr justification 
has taken place, that we are justified. Augus¬ 
tine accordingly says very correctly: “Redeat 
unus quisque ad cor suum; si ibi invcncrit caritatsm 
fratemam, securus sit—jam in dexlera est” 

6. The principle affirmed at v. 16 as a doty 
(tyeiXopev) with reference to the example it 
Christ that we also should lay down our lives , is a 
general one. We must not regard it with the 
Homan Catholics os a counsel (oontiliumy, but 
view and observe it with Evangelical Christian* 
as a precept [prseceplvm ). It applies not only to 
priests or saints, but to all Christians: “ Ifinistri 
verbi non debent fugere in periculopestis " (Luther) ; 
neither physicians in case # of a pestilence, nor 
parents and brothers and sisters, nor the govern¬ 
ment in seasons of insurrection, nor soldiers in 
war, in the fight, before a battle, nor a mother 
when she has to nurse her child, nor a man 
when duty calls. This saying, moreover, must 
not be treated casuistically after the manner of 
Socinus, who thinks a Christian ought to die for 
& non-Christian if thereby his soul may be saved, 
or if the preservation of a brother is more neces¬ 
sary to the common weal than his own; or after 
that of Ammon (Sittenlehre 3, 24 sq.) be set aside, 
who thinks it right that in common danger of 
shipwreck, fire or self-defence, men are justified 
to kill others if they cannot save their own life 
in any other way. Diisterdieek rightly observes: 
“Concrete directions respecting the practical ap¬ 
plication of the principle can only be given in 
the connection of a complete system of Ethics in 
which especially the duties of Christian self-pre¬ 
servation and the virtues of Christian prudence 
and simplicity as well as those of Christian self- 
denial and Christian courage must be exhibited 
not as limitations, but as sacred ordinances of 
the fully valid evangelical principle as described 
by St. John." As St. Paul says 1 Cor. iii. 22: 
irdvra vpvv konv—elre (,ur) arc ddvarof and at 
Phil. i. 21 calls: rb arodavriv fcipSoq, so the giving 
up of one’s own life in the calling and for the 
love of Christ is an a.'ro&aveiv to Kvoitp (Rom. xiv. 
8). Cf. Matth. x. 89; xvi. 26.— 

6. The duty of beneficence is universal; it re¬ 
lates as much to the rich as to the poor; it is im¬ 
material whether a man has much or little of the 
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fRoe rov ictopov. The having much or little deter¬ 
mine the giving with or without self-denial, with 
or without deprivation, consequently the giving 
with ease or with difficulty. But nothing is said 
here on that head or on the situation of the ne¬ 
cessitous, his greater or lesser need, which may be 
very extraordinary; nor is any thing said of the 
worthiness or unworthiness of the necessitous. 
Bat the remark of Luther has a very important 
bearing on the care of onr parochial poor; he 
says: “ VuU nos de nottro largvri ; non de alieno 
out communi, sicut ttulti Anabaptist# fatiunt, qui 
tollunt proprietatem rerum , sine qua non possunt 
respubkca consistere.” Private charity , even per¬ 
sonal charity, is here distinctly referred to. In 
this connection it must be supposed as ranged 
under the fifth commandment.—Its opposite is 
Stoicism which includes also compassion among 
the passions to be left off: co2 p% bpyrfv chat, fSf 
ftffvtv, pif qt8&vo¥y pit iheov. 

7. We must not think lightly of the word and 
its instrument, the tongue. But as the mouth- 
work of hypocrisy is hateful to the Lord (Matth. 
vi. 6), sc the mouth-work of brotherly love is 
equally hateful to John, since neither the word 
nor the tongue is in the servioe of the love of 
the heart and speaks or is spoken separate from 

> 4he heart and contrary to the life m the heart. 
The friendly utterance of the mouth must and 
♦tight to be in the ease of Christians the friendly 
utterance of the heart. Otherwise it is only a 
ft6p+uoi$ Tfft ebatpeiaq without the dbvaptq (2 Tim. 
in. 5). For the contrary see, Matth. xii. 84,85; 
Boa. x. 8-10. 

8. These concrete particulars of the laying 
down of our lives, of communicating the suste¬ 
nance of life and of the love to onr brother in 
deed and in truth plainly and pathetieally indi¬ 
cate that regeneration and adoption by God, (oh. 
ft. 29) if it is a reality, penetrates, as the central 
life-power the whole periphery of life, so that we 
read not only of a evokfieta but of evotfleiai, 2 Pet. 
Hi. 11 and even of the Scoatjieia 6C ipyuv ayaduv 
(1 Tim. ii. 10). For the diversity of good works 
induced by the faith of the heart makes it evident 
to others that the Christian sonship is not a show, 
but power and truth; his conduct towards the 
brethren reveals his relation to God the Father 
and this relation produces such conduct. 

[The Apostle’s declaration that every one that 
hateth his brother is a murderer or man-killer 
embodies the wril known ethical principle that 
the moral quality of an action does not belong to 
the outward act, nor to the conception of it, nor 
to the resolution to carry it into effect, but to 
the intention. Hatred in St. John’s view, is mur¬ 
der committed in intention, and he that cherishes 
hatred towards his brother stands convicted of 
murder before God and at the bar of his own 
conscience. —M. ] 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The twofold piety of a child of God; 1. Obe¬ 
dience to the Father; 2. Love of the brethren.— 
Like the elder brother thou mightest stay with 
the Father and work in His field, be envious of 
and take offence at the friendly reception accorded 
to the younger son by the Father in the parable 
of the prodigal (Luke xvi). Cain was the elder 


brother. This applies primarily to the servants 
of the Church but it applies also to many others. 
Cain did not hate Abel because of his herds, 
for he had his fair fields; or because of his 
parent’s love, for he was his mother’s pride; or 
beoause of personal beauty or any outward,, tem¬ 
poral good; but he hated him because of his 
piety, on account of the fevour he found before 
God.—Cain [pp a lance a spear, a weapon.— 

M.], called by Eve in feminine rashness her 
weapon, and in maternal vanity favoured and 
spoiled by her, made his offering of anything he 
found without any particular discrimination as 
to its quality, while Abel, disregarded and neg¬ 
lected, carefully selected the beet of the best and 
presented ii as an offering to his God.—Thou art 
able to take the life of thy brother’s body but in 
doing so thou forfeitest thy own immortal life; 
thou becomest a man-killer in respect of thy 
brother’s body, but in respect of thyself, a suicide, 
even a suicide of thy soul; depriving thy brother 
of his bodily, earthly life, thou deprivest thyself 
of thy spiritual, eternal Hfe.—Three difficult 
questions: 1. Canst thou hate these whom God 
loves? 2. Barest thou shorten or waste the term 
of grace which God accords? 8. Wilt thou cast 
from thee the gift of God in thee, eternal life?—- 
Threefold exhibition of brotherly love: 1. Laying 
down ono’s life for the brethren at duty’s call. 2. 
Communication of one’s possessions to the needy 
brethren. 8. Friendly and sincere readiness to 
oblige and aid the brethren.—Three things thou 
hast for the benefit ef others: Body and life, 
goods and property, hand and heart 

Epibtlx to Dioonstus [cap. vi}:—As the soul 
is in the body, so are Christians in the world. 
The soul dwells in the body but is not of the 
body; so Christians also dwell tn the world, but 
are not of the world. The invisible soul is, as it 
were, keeping guard in the visible body; this is 
the mark of Christians as long as they remain in 
the world: tfreir piety. is invisible. The flesh 
hates and wars against the sonl, which (the soul) 
is, however, by no means wronged \adiKoppbvrpsi 
affecta injuria. —M.] by it beoause it (the soul) 
forbids the indulgence of the lusts of the flesh; 
so the world hates the Christians, although they 
by no means wrong it but only resist the lusts of 
the world. The soul loves the flesh and the 
members which hate it; so also Christians love 
their enemies. [Cf. Matth. v. 44.—M.] 

Basilius: —Because the devil’s hatred cannot 
reach God, he seeks to hart and destroy man, 
the image of God. 

Augustine: —The Christian lives, but, as it 
were, in winter; the root is alive but the boughs 
look dry; the living pith and marrow is within, 
and within are hidden the leaves and the fruits 
—but they wait for summer. 

Ambro9b :—“Nemo dicat proprium f quod com¬ 
mune est; esurientium panic est , quem tu detines; 
nudorum indumentum est , quod tu recludit.” 

Luther: —The world is a den of murderers, 
subject to the devil. Would we live on earth we 
ought to be satisfied with being guests therein 
and putting up at an inn whose host is a roguish 
host, whose house bears the sign and title over 
the door: “ Murder and lie.” For Christ Himself 
did affix such a sign and title to his house right 
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over the door by saying that He is a murderer and 
a liar. A murderer to destroy the body; a liar 
to seduce the soul. 

Starkb : —Because God is Love and lores those 
who are born of Him, therefore lore of the breth¬ 
ren is also the mark of the regenerate.—Art thou 
tempted with the thought that thou art without 
the grace of God, without the adoption, without sal¬ 
vation : be of good courage! If thou really and 
heartily lovest the godly, yea even the wicked and 
thy foes, thou mayest be quite sure that all these 
blessings are thy own.—Good Christian, whenever 
thou readest and hearest some portion of Divine 
truth, consider well the purpose of God in an¬ 
nouncing it and shape thy course accordingly.— 
Contrary dispositions are not uncommon among 
actual brothers; the one may be good, the other 
bad, the one may be saved, the other damned.— 
The power of Satan over those children is so 
great that he changes even natural love into 
hatred.—Mad features of the ungodly! they 
cannot bear that the works of others are good— 
why? What is it that envy will not do? They 
also do not like it because it puts them to shame 
and sometimes becomes the meanB of their pun¬ 
ishment.—Happy state of believers as contrasted 
with that of unbelievers! The former truly live, 
the latter are dead though their body is alive. 
We mourn for the dead—how much more ought 
we to mourn for the ungodly, for they are spirit¬ 
ually dead, before they die, and if they die, they 
fall into eternal death.—God has not only con¬ 
nected the hand but also the mouth and the heart 
with the fifth commandment.—Hatred is not a 
trifling sin of infirmity compatible with a man's 
continuing in a state bf grace, but so great a sin 
as to entail the loss of eternal life, which is irre¬ 
coverably lost while hatred lasts. He that hates 
is a double murderer, he wants to hurt others 
and deprives himself of eternal life.—To have 
had life does not render us blessed; but he is 
blessed with whom eternal life abides. —It is one 
thing to have this world’s goods and another to 
covet them: the one is the blessing of God, the 
other covetousness.—Poverty is no disgrace: a 
man may be poor and yet be the child of God, the 
brother of Christ and of good Christians.—Doing 
good to the poor is not only incumbent upon the 
rich, possessed of great abundance, but to every 
one who has this world’s goods and is able to 
communicate; even as every one has to work, 
also for this purpose, that he may have some¬ 
thing to give to the poor.—Love is blind in not 
having respect to the person of the poor, whether 1 
it be known or unknown, strange or native; but 
it is not blind in taking cognizance of the need 
it is to relieve.—Do not always wait for a poor 
brother’s application, begging, supplication and 
appeal to thy love; many are ashamed to disclose 
their need; but if thou kuowest thy brother’s 
case, show pity unasked and joyfully.—If unable 
to do anything else, thou canst love with the 
tongue by words of good counsel and consolation; 
but see that thy heart be with thy tongue.—The 
greatness of a benefaction does not determine its 
worth before God, nor does its smallness lessen 
it; a great benefaction without sincere love is 
small, even nothing before God; but a small 
benefaction prompted by sincere and hearty love 
‘ 1 great in God’s sight. 


Niawdbr: As Cain hated and slew Abel in 
consequence of the contrast between a godly and 
an ungodly disposition, so the world hates and 
slays the children of God in consequence of the 
same contrariety of disposition. Hence the 
world and the children of God are ever at war 
like love and selfishness. Hence Christians need 
not be surprised, if the world hates them. This 
is to them the stamp of the divine life, the pos¬ 
session of which renders them the opposite of 
the world. 

Hxubnkr. Being without love makes men 
like Cain, whose kind is not extinct. The mind 
of Cain is to destroy the hated children of Ood; 
literary murder also belongs to this head. As to 
its secret, inmost tendency, all hatred aims at 
murder.—The duplicity of mankind was prefig¬ 
ured in the case of Cain and Abel; this dichotomy 
runs through the whole Bible. Cain is the proto¬ 
type of the evil and unloving, Abel the prototype 
of Christ.—A Christian Nil admirari, Ps. xxxvii. 
Hatred and enmity is that which disquiets, vexes, 
excites and disconoerts the natural man most. 
But the Christian is bidden not even to be sur¬ 
prised at it! He knows the world, is aware of 
what he has to expect of it, he is at peace with 
God, lives a life of introversion, is so well rooted 
and grounded in God, so abundantly satisfied/ 
with the grace of God, that the world's hatred 
does not disturb him. God is his fortress: but 
he must not leave that fortress.—Where the 
hatred of the world has not yet folly developed, 
there is most surely a want of decided Chris¬ 
tianity.—Love displays its most glorious beauty 
under the world’s hatred. The Christian loves 
while the world has no idea of the existence of 
his love.—Formerly this world was extra-Chris¬ 
tian, but now there is a world on the soil of the 
Christian Church. Is it offensive, hostile, pre¬ 
sumptuous to speak of thiB difference? then it is 
the fault of the Bible, of Jesus Christ. We ought 
to hold up a mirror to all: you are either this or 
that. But it would be presumption to refer in¬ 
dividuals to the class to which they belong, for 
this is the prerogative of God .—ifcalh is the state 
of insensibility and impotence with respect to 
whatever is good and godly, the conscience is 
blunted and without receptivity, the heart is 
dead without any emotion, or interest in religion. 
Ltfe is activity, emotion, a sense for, an impulse 
to and ability for the holy, a work after the will 
of God, a state of holiness, of a walk well-pleasing 
to God. Brotherly love is mentioned as a criterion, 
as a test of life.—Think of hatred as the root 
and beginning of murder. Often a bitter grief is 
to others more deadly and vitally injurious than 
a gross bodily injury.—Distinguish between that 
which passes with men and that which passes 
with God.—Never make room for secret anger: 
or life, the Holy Ghost will depart from thee.— 
The unloving tkinks more highly of lifeless, 
worthless metal than of the living man created in 
the image of God.—What can you accomplish 
with the metal? Refresh the weary, comfort 
their hearts and dry their tears! Then you 
transmute stones into bread, earthly treasures 
into hiavenly.—The word is only the shadow of 
the deed and by no means an equivalent of lore 
or gratitude. (Themistius). 

Bessbr: —Where hatred is, there is death; 
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where lore is, there is life; yes, lore itself is the 
life.—Thus Lather showed that he was willing to 
lay down his life for the brethren when in the 
year 1527 he stayed at Wittenberg with those who 
were stricken with the plague. So the ancient 
historian Eusebius narrates how a pestilence at 
Alexandria brought out the difference between 
the Christians and the pagans. So Hans Egede 
laid down his life when for the sake of the poor 
Greenlanders he exchanged his comfortable parish 
for hunger and cold, for unspeakable toil and 
sufferings; and the coast of Africa, also, lined with 
grave-hills with the Seed of the negroes proclaims 
the love which is stronger than death. Would 
that it might be said of the Christians of our time 
whatTacitus said of the Christians, viz.: that they 
are as inflexible concerning their faith, as they 
are ready in the exhibition of mercy.—How can 
he live on God’s compassionating love in whom no 
compassionating love does live ? 

On the Epistle for the second Sunday after Trinity , 
1 Jno. m. *16-18. 

Heubner, during the siegq of Wittenberg, in 
1818, preached on the hatred of the world to 
which Christians are exposed, and said, notwith¬ 
standing the presence of the French garrison, 
when he came to speak of deserved hatred: the 
hatred is deserved, which risks the tyrant who 
sacrifices thousands and the welfare of thousands 
to his lust of rule. 

The Christian under the hatred of the world . 

1. How dignified is his demeanour in bearing 
it a. with calmness, composure and patience 
(v. 18); b. with the consciousness of his innocence, 
his love, as known to God tv. 14); c. with the 
hope of being one day justined (v. 2); 2. how 
holily he uses it: a. as a warning against all the 
motions of hatred (v. 15); b. as a challenge to 
become more like Christ in love (v. 16); o. as an 
instrument to reconcile the world to himself by 
love (w. 17, 18). 

Motives of comfort for Christians under the worlds 
hatred. 1. (v. 13). They are unknown and mis¬ 
understood; 2. (v. 14); they become conscious of 
their life; 8. tv. 16); they are encouraged to 
fight against all unlovingness; 4. (v. 16); they 
resemble Christ; 5. (v. 17); become more and 
more assured of the love of God; 6. (v. 18); they 
hope to gain their enemies over. 

The mind of the Christian and of the world op - 
posed to each other in love and hatred. 1. To hate 
is natural to the world, to love to the Christian (w. 
13, 14); 2. Hatred destroys, love sacrifices the 
life (w. 15, 16); 3. The world shuts up, the 
Christian opens the heart (v. 18). 

Whither do we come if the spirit of love leaves us 9 
1. Answer: we come from the fellowship of the 
saints to the fellowship of the world (v. 13), from 
the life of God to spiritual death (v. 14), to vice 
and shame (v. 15), to forfeiting our salvation and 
the fruits of the death of Christ (v. 16).—2. Ap¬ 
plication: learn the worth of true love (v. 16), 
fight against every motion of unlovingness (v. 
17), practise love in deed and in truth (v. 18). 

The strong warnings given to Christians against 
an unloving mind.—Love appears most beautiful under 
the worlds hatred. — Love, a sign of life.—It is only 
by love that a Christian can know whether he is a 
child of Ood or regenerate. 1. The truth. 2. The 
laying to heart being reminded of this truth. 


F. A. Wolf :— The Apostolical refutation of the 
principal errors prevailing on the subject of Chris¬ 
tian love: 1. Th a fats of love, 2. The reign of love, 
3. The value of love, 4. The origin of love. 

Caspari: — Of the nature of true love: 1. Its 
consolation, 2. Its powers, 8. Its purity. 

Kapff: —How necessary true brotherly love is, 1. 
As a test of our spiritual life; 2. As a condition 
(?) of eternal life.— The Law and the Testimony : 
Of Brotherly Love. I. Motives. 1. The contrast 
of Cain ; 2. Marks of disoipleship and regenera¬ 
tion ; 8. The passing away and perdition of the 
hater. II. Marks. 1. Laying down one’s life; 

2. Communication of one’s goods} 3. Love indeed. 

The true life in love and certain death in hatred: 

1. The ground, fruit and nature of the true life; 

2. Certain death in hatred of the brethren, as to 
ground and nature. 

Brotherly love. 1. Who are our brethren? 2. 
How do we love the brethren ? 8. What moves us 
to such love ? 

How operative is the love which flows from the 
living knowledge of the sacrificing love of Christ / 
1. It takes us from death to life; beloved of God 
in Christ, we love. 2. It alone is able to bear 
the hatred of the world without ceasing to love 
(Matth. v. 89-42). 3. It is not only love in 

words and with the tongue, but in deed and in 
truth. 

We know that we are bom of Ood, for, 1. The 
world hates us; 2. We love the brethren; 3. We 
hate hatred, but not the hater; 4. We lay down 
our life for the brethren. 

A heart-test of what spirit we are (Luke ix. 55, 
66; Jer. viii. 6). 1. For the satisfaction of the 

righteous who in their love grieve over the world’s 
hatred; 2. For the terror of the ungodly who 
hate their neighbour without fear or anxiety; 

3. for the awakening of the hypocrites who love 
their neighbour only in appearance.— Questions 
of Confession. 

[Ignatius: — (ad Smyrm, 6.): “ Observe those 
who are heterodox with regard to the grace of 
Christ, how contrary they are to the mind of 
God. They have no regard for love,— it epl dyd - 
inn ob piXei avrolg —they do not care for the 
widow, or the orphan, or the hungry or the 
thirsty.”—M.]. 

[Wordsworth : (on v. 16).—“ And we ought to 
lay down our lives for the brethren a remarkable 
saying on the duty of Christian martyrdom. It 
was probably suggested by the seductive tenets 
of the false teachers (ol irhavuvreg mentioned 1 
Jno. ii. 26; iii. 7), who courted popularity in 
times of persecution; by alleging that provided 
a man had knowledge of the doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity as delivered by them, and adopted their 
theories, it was not necessary for him to expose 
himself to any danger in the maintenance of the 
faith, much less to endure martyrdom and to lay 
down his life for the brethren: but that he might 
freely associate with the heathen in their worship, 
and eat things offered to idols. This was particu¬ 
larly the dootrine.of the Simonians (Origen c. 
Cels. VI. p. 282; Euseb. II. 13), and of the Ni- 
eolaiians (Rev. ii. 15. Irenteus I. 28) and of the 
Cerinthians (Philastr. hser. c. 36).—Tertullian 
wrote his book called Scorpiace against these no¬ 
tions and he refers to this passage in proof of the 
duty of martyrdom, c. 12.—M.]. 
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[Mackniqht: (w. 14. 16):—According to the 
Apostle in this place, the surest mark, by which we 
can know our actual state, is to consider whether 
we possess that characteristic disposition towards 
our brethren, which the Christian religion enjoins. 
The high encomiums, passed in this and the fol¬ 
lowing verse on lore to mankind, are not to be so 
understood, as if no virtue but benevolence were 
necessary to complete the Christian character. 
The virtues have all such a connection with each 
other, that they cannot subsist separately. And 
therefore, if one really loves his brethren, he will 
not only be charitable to the poor, but he will be 
just in his dealings, true to his promises, faithful 
in all the trusts committed unto him. In short, 
he will careftilly abstain from injuring hia 
neighbour in any respect, and will perform every 
duty he owes to him, from a sincere principle of 
piety-towards God, whereby his whole conduct 
will be rendered uniformly virtuous.—M.]. 

[Secker:—I f we do. a person no harm, yet if 
we wish him harm, St. John has here determined 
the case, “Whosoever hateth his brother is a 
murderer.” For indeed, hatred not only leads to 
murder, and too often, when indulged, produces 
it unexpectedly; but it is always, though per¬ 
haps for the most part in a lower degree, the 
very spirit of murder in the heart; and it is by 
our hearts that God will judge us.—M.]. 

[Clarke: (onv. 15).—This text has been quoted 
to prove, that no murderer can be saved. This is 
not said in the text; and there have been many 
.instances of persons who have been guilty of 
murder, having had deep and genuine repen¬ 
tance; and who, doubtless, found mercy from His 
hands who prayed for His murderers, “ Father , 
forgive them, for they know not what they do ” It 
is, however, an awful text for the consideration 
of those who shed human blood on frivolous pre¬ 
tences; or in those wars which have their origin 
in the worst passions of the human heart 

(On v. 17).—Here is a test of this love: if we 
do not divide our bread with the hungry, we cer¬ 
tainly would not lay down our life for him. 
Whatever love we may pretend to mankind, if we 
are not charitable and benevolent, we give the 
lie to our profession.^ If we have not bowels of 
compassion, we have not the love of God in us: 
if we shut up our bowels against the poor, we 
shut Christ out of our hearts and ourselves out 
of heaven. 

(On v. 18). There is a good saying in Talent 
Rubeni , p. 145, iv. on this point: “If love consisted 
in word only , then love ceaseth as soon as the word 
is pronounced. Such was the love between Balak 
and Balaam. But, if love consists not in word, 
it cannot be dissolved; such was the love of Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, and the rest of the patriarchs 
which were before them.”—M.]. 

[Trower : (on v. 17).—“ What a picturo is here 
brought before us, of a Christian possessed of 
this world’s good, and seeing his brother have 
need; yet turning away his eyes, and hardening 


his heart against the claims of charity, shutting 
up his bowels of compassion from him! How 
unlike Him who, though He was rich, yet for our 
sake became poor, that we through His poverty 
might be rich. May we learn more and mors 
that whatever share we enjoy of “this world’s 
good,” is intrusted to us as stewards for God; 
and that all pretence of possessing Christian love 
is vain, unless we minister freely to the necessi¬ 
ties of our brethren what we have so freely re¬ 
ceived. Hereby alone can we know that we are 
of the truth, and can assure our hearts before 
Him.”—M.]. 

[Stanhope :—The good we would do, but can¬ 
not, shall be rewarded; and the evil, which we 
are disposed to do, though not actually done, 
shall be punished. Hence, if a man keep malice, 
though but in his heart, if he wish or rejoice at 
the misery or harm of his brother, this man n, 
in the eye of God, and of the Gospel dispensation, 
a murderer.—If some sudden change befalls my 
neighbour’s fortunes, the diminution of his honour 
or estate, the blemishing his credit and reputa¬ 
tion, and I feel a secret pleasure in such calami¬ 
ties, can it be charity that ties up my tongue 
from bitterness or slander, or my hands from 
invasion and cruelty? No, oertainly.—He that 
triumphs in mischief and doth not act it himself; 
he that is fond of and cherisheth a scandal, but 
forbears to raise or spread it; it is not religion, 
but some other consideration, by which even this 
man is restrained. But alas! how few are there, 
in comparison, who think themselves bound to 
stop here! How few who, while they hold their 
hands from action, make no Bcruple to give their 
tongues a liberty of speaking “all words that may 
do hurt,” and so contribute to the disgrace and 
grief of their injured and afflicted brother! and 
if they, with these sharp razors, wound and 
mangle a bleeding reputation, would not the 
same malice unsheath their sword and thrust K 
into his bowels, if their own safety, the fear of 
human laws, or soine other prudential considera¬ 
tion, did not bind their hands, whioh leaves their 
tongues and thoughts at liberty? For, were 
religion, were the fear and love of God, their 
check, they would prevent the very beginnings 
of malice. This tells us that we must be com¬ 
passionate and kind; that we must do to every 
man whatsover we would that he should do unto 
us; that but to meditate or delight in evil is a 
sin, and that no instance of goodness should be 
wanting which the circumstances of any brother 
render seasonable for him to receive, and ours 
have put in our power to give; that a design of 
making him uneasy is not one whit less mtarder- 
ous and guilty, because not prosecuted in tender¬ 
ness to one’s self, and not to be effected with im¬ 
punity. Thus God interprets it, and by this rule 
He will proceed with us; for He declares Him¬ 
self a trier of the heart, and that in our last great 
reckoning, “ every secret thing shall be brought 
into judgment.”—M.]. 
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6 . The glorious consequences of our adoption hy God 
Chapter III. 19-24. 

19 And 1 hereby we know 1 that we are of the truth 3 , and shall assure 4 our hearts before 

20 him. For 5 if our heart condemn us 6 , God 7 is greater than our heart, and knoweth 

21 all things. Beloved, if our heart condemn us not 8 , then have 9 we confidence toward 

22 God. And whatsoever we ask 19 , we receive of 11 him, because we keep 11 his command- 

23 ments, and do those* 3 things that arc pleasing in his sight. And this is his com¬ 
mandment, That we should 1415 believe in the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and love 

24 one another, as he gave us commandment. And he that keepeth his command¬ 
ments dwelleth 16 in him, and he in him. And hereby we kuow that he abideth in 
us, by 17 the Spirit which he hath given us. 

Yen© 10. i Kai, though wanting in A. B., is found in C. Q. K. Sin.^ many cursivos and versions. 

* yvbKTont 6* with A. B. Sin; y iy v <1 ><t ko p.tv G. K,; another reading is yivuaKoptBa., cognosce- 

mur. [German: We shall know.—M.] 
p German: “ Out of the truth.”—M.] 

[ 4 German: “And shall persuade, our hearts before Him.”—M.] 

Vers© 20. 6 on, is written by Lachmann o ti, only after A, which reads on av. [German: “because.”—M.J 

* k ar ay tvut a kjj is the reading of the best Chdd. also of Sinait; elsewhere k ar ay i.vu> cr k e i. 

T Sti before ju.ei£u)e, B. C. G. K. Sin. is well authenticated [and adopted in the German which reads: 
“ Because God is greater etc.”—M.J 

Verse 21. 8 xaraytroaicu, elsewhere «aroy ivwcr/cet, Sin;—is at all events an error of the pen like 
i KirpoaOev v. 19 , v. 12 — Besides A. omits the first, and B. C. the second rjp. tav, but 

both occur in Q. K. Sm; and B. C. testify for the former, A. for tho second. 

* {yo/ulcv well supported instead of iv*i B, cp/iit', ha beam ue. 

Verse 22. [ 10 German: “And whatsoever we may ask.”—M.J 

11 if avrov A. B. C. Cod. Sin; —jrap’ avrou G. K. 

15 ttj p £ ju ty A. K. Sin. is probably a slip of the pen for rifpoOfitv. 

[ M *«* ri a pear a n.r.k. “And do Uit things, etc.;” tho demonstrative pronoun is unnecessary and is 
not used in most of the versions, the German renders “and do the well-pleasing before Him.”—M.J 
Verse 23. M wterr c v<r ce/ae v B. G. K.—A. C. Cod. Sin. fur Ttvtoptv. 

16 after ivro\ijv in Cod. Sin. before or after in tho beet authentic Oodd. 

Vere© 24. P* German: “abideth” to bo retained to preserve the uniformity.—M.J 

I 17 row nvivfiar ov“*ofthe Spirit; so Gorman.—M.J 

and we ought therefore to compare the term: 
EXEQETICAL AND CRITICAL. v ^ Qvrdq (Juo. xii. 36). Cf. Jno. xviii. 37.—It 

is not covered by tic deov elvat, but should be 
Transition and first consequence: the assurance combined with it. The truth (out) of God is tho 
of being of the truth. nature of those who love the brethren and a well 

Ter. 19ff.—And hereby .we shall know of life in them.—Hence we must not explain with 
that we are of the truth.—The connection is Bede: “ ex veritate qua Deus est ” (so also Calvin, 
by the copula ml ; the Future yvuodpeda is occa- Rickli and others), or w,ith Calov: “ex verbo 
Bioned by the hortatory form of v. 18: pi) hya- veritatis” (so also Spener, Bengel, Liicko, de 
ir&pev, the sense being: “ If we love tv tpyy koX Wette), and still less understand with Jach- 
hfol&eig, we shall know thereby that etc.” (Hu- mann “the true religion” or with Nosselt: “ doc- 
ther); the object of our knowing, bn tic rfa a?jy- trina divina” or with Semler: “perfectior vita” 
tirias tophi, is defined by what is said in v. 18. These definitions do not explain the idea akrfieia. 
Thus close is the connection of the Apostle’s Nor must we weaken the force of the preposition 
argument with the preceding section in which he ’ck and explain with Oecumenius: “ ahjdebetv,” 
treated of obedience to the commandments of or with a Lapide: “ veracem esse, veraciter ambu- 
God and more particularly of brotherly love (v. lore,” or with Socinus: “ vere talem esse, ut quit 
19--v. 18). *Ev Tovrtf) refers to what precedes, se esse se profitetur,” or with Grotins: “ congruere 
as in ch. ii. 5b., and not to what follows as in evangelio” 

ch. ii. 3.—V. 19 i 8 plainly connected with v. 18, Second consequence: An assured heart before 
Hot with v. 10 (Rickli, de Wette), or v. 14 (Lucke). God, w. 196. 20. 

The Future has here the same sense as in Jno. Ver. 196. And we shall persuade our 
rii. 17; viii. 81, 32; xiii. 35, denoting the possi- hearts before Him.— Heidetv either to convinoe 
bility of a case which may justly be expected to or to persuade; the object icapdtag $puv points to 
arise. Winer, Grammar, p. 294, sq.—’E« bXrj- a difference within the personality, qualified by 
fata? elvat requires to be interpreted like tic $eov KarayanhoKy and hence perceptible. It is an ethi- 
clwu, tZkvov &eov elvat both on account of the force co-religious difference: the accusation and oon- 
of the preposition tn which signifies prinetpium demnation of our heart against our otfn person. 
vel ortum, and of the pregnant sense which John The Apostle designates by KapSia tho inmost seat 
attaches to the word afoftela. It is the truth of the emotions (Jno. xiv. 1, 27; xvi. 6, 22), the 
eternal, originating in and springing from God source of our actions (ch. xiii. 2), and here also 
revealed in Christ, testified to by the Holy Spirit the judge within; owcldijotc in John, occurs only 
w the Spirit of truth, the real substance of the in the spurious passage ch. viii. 9, but is fre- 
Gospel, and designed to be expressed in the life quently used by Paul (Rom. ii. 15; ix. 1; xiii. 
Of believers; it comes nearest to the idea of 5; 1 Cor. viii. 7; 2 Cor. ▼. 11; Acts xxiv. 16) 
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and also at 1 Pet. iii. 16, 21; Heb. xiii. 18. Ori- 
gen cites v. 21 , plainly either as: “eav pr) 77 owei- 
61/mc KarayivilxjKi) djpuv” or as “fdv ij oweLdrjcne 
rjfiCtv prj Karayiv<jOKy. n The Greeks take rnpoia 
simply for oweidrpjie. Although Kapdia is more 
comprehensive than owtidrjote, yet the latter is 
contained in the former, viz., conscience is in the 
heart, which we must conceive to be disquieted 
and excited by and with the conscience. The 
connection requires vis to construe neidetv aimed 
at the point 44 ut denrtant condemnare” (Bengel), 
as at Matth. xxviii. 14: ireioopev ahrbv, i . «., the 
ijytpba and bp”fr'pvjve noitjoopev the soldiers on 
guard who ba^ (led on the morning of the resur¬ 
rection. A c*ordi 7 ig to the context and conforms^ 
bly to usago rruSe^v denotes a pacifying persua¬ 
sion. Tt»e antithesis v. 21: eav pr) KarayivuGKy 
— ira’pprjolav t^opev likewise makes eav Karayivvony 
— mioopev denote to pacify, to quiet as the effect 
of persuasion. Hence Fritsche’s explanation: 
44 flecternus animos — ad amorem ostendendum ,” is 
false and wholly repugnant to the context. The 
reference however is not to the last judgment 
when the final decision and separation will take 
place, but rather to the inward transactions, 
which though prophetical of the last judgment, 
precede the same during this our earthly life. 
Accordingly, IpnpooQev avrov is not coram iUo in 
the last judgment and ireioopev relates not to eter¬ 
nity (as Socinus, Liicke, de Wette construe), but 
only coram illo , in His presence, in His light. 
As the accusing heart on the ground of the Di¬ 
vine word, and in virtue of the impulse of and 
the fellowship with the Holy Spirit is disquieted, 
and the voice of God is heard in the conscience, 
so the heart mu'A be quieted before God, on the 
ground and in virtue of llis word and promise 
and in the fellowship with Him, so that the fol¬ 
lowing words: 44 pei^uv eoriv 6 dedf ko! yivAoice: 
irdvra ” explain IpirpooQev avrov; imaginings of our 
own spirit and worldly diversions do not promote 
such quieting. Compare Diisterdieck. Hence 
we should construe the Future ireioopev in coor¬ 
dination with yvuobpeOa and so connected with 
teal that it is also governed by b ToOnp, although 
the latter connected zeugmatically with yvuobpeda 
denotes thereat , with ireioopev, thereby; this is the 
more practicable, because be rije ahifieiae elvcu in¬ 
tervenes and completes b aXifleip ayairpv and 
yvoodpeOa introduces ireioopev . It is therefore 
wrong to begin a new sentence with Ipirpoadm 
(Paulus, Fritzsche, Ebrard). 

Veil. 20. Beoause, if the heart condemn 
ns, because God is greater than our heart, 
and knoweth all things. —The reading bn 
ehv—on peifav is so well established that neither 
a conjecture like that of Stephanus, who pro¬ 
poses to read hi pei^uv, nor the cancelling of the 
seoond on, as done by Grotius, warrants us to 
lessen or remove the difficulties whioh are also 
rather contained in the thought. We have now 
the reason specified that we shall quiet our hearts 
before Him in case our heart should condemn us 
and find a verdict against us. Hence eav with 
the Subjunctive is perfectly right. Winer, Gram¬ 
mar, pp. 807, 808.— 44 K araytvuoiceiv stands mid¬ 
way between nartryopciv , to accuse (Rom. ii. 15), 
which is still accompanied by an airohoyeiv (Rom. 
ii. 16), and KaroKpiveiv , to sentence [in a bad 
sense—M], condemn (Jno. ▼iii. 10 sq.); the lat¬ 


ter includes the judicial punishment (Jno. vin. 
10; Col. iv.), while Karaytv6oKuv denotes only 
the verdict found against a person accused to 
be followed by the punishment corresponding 
thereto. Cf. Deut. xxv. 1, 2. The term is there¬ 
fore very significant with respect to the verdict 
found by our own soul against ourself, which is 
more than the mere accusation, because the ntrs- 
yivtiotceiv implies also the guilt of the person ac¬ 
cused, so that the condemnation to the punish¬ 
ment, the KaroKpiveiv , may justly be expected” 
(Diisterdieck). In the heart there is not only a 
party, but also a judge; the conscience is a 
court of justice. Hence it denotes- here not only 
reprehendere or accuse ( Vulgate , Augustine, Lucke, 
al.). Why the heart finds a verdict against us 
the context indicates 44 in a relative play on the 
words ” yvuo6pt&a — KaraytvAoicQ, exactly like Jno. 
xv. 2. (Diisterdieck). Consequently [it finds the 
verdict against us—M.] that we are not wholly 
of the truth, that we do not perfectly, gladly and 
uninterruptedly love the brethren; for these are 
correlates of extraordinary difference in degree 
up to perfection. The explanation of the Greek 
commentators, who think of v. 18, and that of 
Diisterdieck, who connects it with v. 19, should be 
oombined against those of Luther and Nosselt, 
who think of every defect except that of bro¬ 
therly love; but every other defect wopld also 
show itself with respect to brotherly lore, and 
render it deficient Of course, the reference can¬ 
not be to a complete relapse, to a knowingly and 
grossly repeated case of untruthfulness in love or 
of unlovingness, since the lying words of hire 
would have no corresponding deed (Estius, Epia- 
copius, Liicke, al.) though we may and should 
think not only of lesser but also of graver of¬ 
fences, seeing that the conscience of Christians is 
sufficiently tender and acute to find an advene 
verdict also with respect to lesser defects of love. 
The repetition of bn before eav and pei^uv is 
not peculiar to this passage but occurs also at 
Eph. ii. 11, 12. Liicke cites an example from 
Xenophon, Anab. 7, 4, 5 and 5, 6,19 remarking, 
however, that while bn in both places signifies 
that , it denotes here “because.” The reason of 
the epanalepsis is not the forgetfulness of the 
author, but the importance of the thought which 
allows and requires such a rhetorical emphasis. 
Liicke admits the epanalepsis without hesitation, 
Winer, ( Grammar p. 604, note 8,) is undecided, 
Huther hesitates and decides against it, the 
older and many modern commentators (Calvin, 
Wolf, Sander, Diisterdieck) are for it. There is 
hence no reason to read with Bengel, Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius, Lachmann, td. maj. and others brav 
or b n iav=quicquid like 5 eav in v. 22 instead of 
bn. It cannot be maintained with Diisterdieck 
that this is not Greek, and from the circumstance 
that eav or even bone eav never occcurs in the 
New Testament without the variant reading dv, 
while bone av frequently occurs without a va¬ 
riant reading, it cannot be inferred that b n iav 
cannot be read here, Cf. Winer, Grammar , p. 
822, sq.—Matth. viii. 19 birov eav occurs without 
the variant reading av , and bone ** ** ve ^ 
authenticated as be eav. But on that account it 
is only possible to read here 5 n eav which is oc¬ 
casioned by the reading hv in A; KarajtvuoKUv, 
which may have its object in the Accusative, also 
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allows that reading. But the context forbids it; 
for it is hardly true that we oan quiet our heart 
at every accusation, and the reason of such quiet¬ 
ing to be connected with neioopev is too much se* 
parated, while the putting and assumption of the 
case, as stated in v. 20, and required at y. 21, in 
which the heart stands in need of such quieting, 
is all but wiped out.—The main difficulty is, that 
in the circumstance of God being greater and 
knowing all things must be found, and that it 
really oontains, a quieting of the heart under its 
accusations.—The word pe %cjv is of frequent oc¬ 
currence in the writings of John; in a similar 
connection at ch. iv. 4; v. 9; in other connec¬ 
tions, particularly at Jno. iv. 12; v. 36; viii. 68; 
x. 29; xiii. 16; xiv. 28; xv. 20. The context 
invariably supplies the sense in which it is used; 
here the sentence nal yiv&OKti irdvra furnishes the 
necessary explanation; He yivdxsKti, while the 
heart KaTaryivdxjKti. “Dulce pareymenon in Orseco ” 
(Bengal). God is here called greater in compa¬ 
rison with our heart; the heart accuses: it is not 
that He accuses more than our heart, but that He 
judges differently, more justly than our heart; 
for He knoweth all things which our heart does 
not perceive, know or observe in giving sentence, 
ndvra of oourse points into the heart itself and 
to the immediate surroundings; what is that? 
The context answers that question: v. 2: obiru 
favep&tfq rl hodptda, v. 9: oirippa avrov tv avrip pkvtt , 
we do not altogether know ourselves, we have 
only the beginnings and germs of the life from 
Him; Christ, His life, His bearing and taking 
away sin (vv. 6, 6), His destroying the works of 
the devil (v. 8), objectively completed, but sub¬ 
jectively to be gradually completed from a life- 
principle of the regeneration (ch. ii. ,29), and 
moreover passing through man's own weakness 
and sin (v. 8: dyvlfri iavrbv), and through the 
hatred of the world (v. 18: ptoel vpdq 6 ndopos). 
God knows the whole (ndvra) of the new life of 
man even to the bpoiot avr<p todpeOa (v. 2), while 
man knows only the particular, the particular 
error of which the heart accuses him; God 
knows the power of His gift to man and its pre¬ 
servation in penitence, its growth and develop¬ 
ment both in the hope and the faith in him. 
Therefore God is greater and knoweth all things; 
therefore, this greatness of the God who is our 
Father is a ground of quieting when the heart 
accuses us, and in its vitality and tenderness finds 
a verdict against us. So Besser: “Our heart 
knows some things and pronounces against us: 
God knows all things and pronounoes not against 
us, but for us, because the seed of the truth out 
of which we are born, is not concealed to Him.” 
He knows, as Sander says, even the smallest 
spatk of faith in the glimmering wick, or even 
the hidden germs of true love (Rickii). “ Consci- 
en'ia pusilla est el sett aliquid nostri dunlaxat, at 
Deus may nut est , nooit omnia nostra, prsesentia, 
prssterita, fulura , et omnium , et habet jus volunta - 
temque eondonandi ” (Bengel).—Hence this verse 
is, sensu evanyelico. to be understood of the love 
which foryives and destroys sin (Luther, Spener, 
Bengel, Besser, Diisterdieck, Huther and others), 
and not sensu leyali , of judging righteousness and 
omniscience (Calvin, Beza, Socinus, Grotius, 
Calov, Lucke, Neander, Ebrnrd and others). 
Ebrard begins a new sentence and explains thus: 


And before the face of God we shall convince our 
heart, mind, conscience, not the understanding, 
that if (already) our (easily deceived smaller) 
heart aocuses us (that we do not practise love), 
God, the Omniscient, is greater than our heart 
(and that we so much the less con stand before 
Him, have irapfaoia). —Nor must we construe: 
For, if the heart accuses us, because God is 
greater than our heart, He also knoweth all 
things; so de Wette sensu leyali, BrUckner sensu 
evanyelico . Rather the importance of the thought 
justifies the epanalepsis of the bn. 

Third consequence. Filial confidence, w. 21, 22. 

Ver. 21. Beloved, if oar heart oondemn 
as not. — ’ Ayamyroi as in ch. ii. 7 ; iii. 2; iv. 1, 
7, 11 is here connected with the enjoyment of 
the forgiving love of God in order to bring out 
a new and other feature. The recurrence of 
the words j} sapdia KarayivuoKy Jyiuv indicates the 
connection with the foregoing (although, as Ben¬ 
gel maintains, sapdia, v. 20, Karayivoosq has the 
emphasis), in the same sense, in order to mark a 
particular case (edi> with conjunct.), which is 
sure to arise, and only the negative pi) marks the 
I antithesis; the word used is pJj and not pytcin, 
which would make the supposed case the conse¬ 
quence of what goes before (as Huther supposes). 
A similar construction occurs at ch. i. 8, 9. 

We have confidence towards God.— 
The words irapjfyoiav npbg rbv debv lx°pev denote 
the state of the peace of the soul and of undis¬ 
turbed confidence to God-ward which is opposed 
to that described before by it tldetv rdf Kapdlaq 
| f)puv, like at Rom. viii. 15. The napfrrpjla ch. ii. 
28; iv. 17 is indeed the child-like free confidence 
before the Father in the time of judgment; the 
reference here also is to a judgment, in the court 
of the conscience, in one's own heart, but not to 
the future and final judgment. Hence Estius ex¬ 
plains falsely: fiducia evadendse damnationis in die 
judicii. But the limitation of t rapfaota to confi¬ 
dent prayer and supplication is neither Warranted 
by the word itself (2 Cor. vii. 41, the context, nor 
the construction with npdq, which simply indi¬ 
cates the direction and relation as in Rom. v. 1: 

| tipipn/v — Trpb$ tov de6v, nor by the parallel-pas- 
; sage at oh. v. 14. Here, it denotes joyful confi¬ 
dence to God-ward at every moment of life 
(Rickii, Diisterdieck and others), but not fiducia 
in nostris necessitadbus recurrendi ad ipsum (Lyra), 
or the girdle or mendicant's bag of all manner of 
necessaries (Luther), fiducia in royando (Bengel). 
[Alford: “ To God-ward, in our aspect as turned 
towards and looking to God.—It must be remem¬ 
bered that the words are said in the full light of 
the reality of the Christian State,—where the 
heart is awakened and enlightened, and the tes¬ 
timony of the Spirit is active: where the heart’s 
own deceit does not come into consideration as a 
disturbing element.”—M.]. But hereby it is 
not denied that the specific, yea the most signi¬ 
ficant feature of this filial confidence (DUster- 
dieck) is, what follows— 

Ver. 22. And whatsoever we may fper- 
ohance, German: etwa) aak, we reoeive from 
Him. —The conjunction naX connects a particu¬ 
lar already contained in irapfnjofa like koX in v. 
106 (Diisterdieck). "0 eav airopev is to be taken 
quite generally and to be limited only by the 
subject asking, namely the child of Qod and his 
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wants (Diisterdieck, Huther). [The latter beau¬ 
tifully adds: “ The child of God asks for nothing 
which is contrary to the will of his Father ”— 
M.]. The same holds good of happavopev arf 
avrov {fifov). The Present must not be taken 
for the Future (Grotius); it father denotes the 
present, constant intercourse between the child 
of God with his God. Cf. Jno. xiv. 18; xvi. 24. 
Augustine: “ Caritas ipsa novil , caritas ipsa oral, 
contra hanc aures claudere non novit , qui illam dedit; 
securus csto , caritas roget , ct ibi sunt aura del; non 
fU y quod vis, sed Jit y quod tibi expedite 

Because we keep His commandments 
and do the things which are pleasing in 
His sight.—Here is evidently a parallelism: 
kvro7.de — rr/priv and rd apeara ivumov avrov it oieiv, 
so that the two together constitute one idea. At 
Jno. viii. 20, rd apeora avrtp occurs in a connec¬ 
tion similar to the present. Besides this also in 
Acts vi. 2; xii. 8.—The term dapeordg of fre¬ 
quent occurrence in the Pauline writings (Rom. 
xii. 1 ; xiv. 18; 2 Cor. v. 9; Eph. v. 10; Phil, 
iv. 18k with the Dative ru tie<p or r<p Kvpup is 
used Col. iii. 20 of the fourth commandment, and 
the parallel passage Eph. vi. 1, has dinaiov. Cf. 
1. Tim. v. 4: avudEKrov evAttlov rov &fov. Hence 
we must also connect rd apeora with the com¬ 
mandments. But while the first clause of the 
parallel sentence specifics the commandments, 
the second clause marks that which is pleasing 
in His sight and the kind of obedience, because 
God requires not a slavish service, but filial obe¬ 
dience, and that an active one (tt otovpev ). Hence 
we must not explain with the Roman Catholic 
expositors ivroXal of prsecepta and apeora of con¬ 
cilia evangelica. The greater difficulty is the 
right construction of the connection with bn, 
which indicates the reason why our prayers are 
heard. But the ground is not necessarily causa 
meritoria as the Greek writers think who assume 
an dvndiMvai on the part of God; and the Ro¬ 
man Catholics and the Rationalists of course agree 
with them. The context, especially with respect 
to ch. ii. 29; iii. 6, 9, 23, 24, shows that while 
prominence is given to their conduct the re¬ 
ference is to the relation in which they stand, or 
with the description of their activity to the 
ground on which they move. The relation be¬ 
tween God and themselves which conditions and 
regulates their conduct is the cause why their 
prayers are heard, because their conduct con¬ 
ditioned by that relation also regulates their 
prayers according to the will of God (k ard rd 
tiktypa avrov ch. v. 14); the prayers as tney are 
made, so they are heard, because we are the 
children of God. The expression of Hunnius, 
that the particle bn is not causalis but rationativa, 
is beside the mark, although the idea is correct. 
Cf. Diisterdieck. [Huther has mullum in parvo : 
“on in close connection with the immediately 
preceding Xapfidvopev indicates the ground of the 
Divine exhibition of love in hearing prayer; this 
ground, which must not be taken as causa men - 
toria f is the filial obedience of the person asking, 
whereby God identifies him as His child; the 
idea of obedience is expressed in two coordinated 
sentences (resembling the Hebrew parallelism); 
rag tvroThg avrov and. rd apeora, evtimov avrov are 
synonymous; ttoieIv marks the obedience as being 
active ; the second sentence points to the circum¬ 


stance that it does not consist in servile subjec¬ 
tion to the commandment, but in the filial per¬ 
formance of that which is welbpleasmg to God.'' 
Alford, adverting to the Romish misinterpreta¬ 
tion, excellently expounds: “Out of Christ, 
there are no good works at all: entrance into 
Christ is not won or merited by them. In Christ, 
every work done of faith is good and is pleasing 
to God. The doing of such works is the working 
of the life of Christ in us: they are its sign, they 
are its fruits: they are not of us, but of it and 
of Him. They are the measure of our Christian 
life: according to their abundance, so is our 
access to God, so iB our reward from God: for 
they are the steps of our likeness to God. What¬ 
ever is attributed to them as an efficient cause, 
is attributed not to us, but to Him whose fruits 
they are. Because Christ is thus manifested in 
us, God hears our prayers, which He only hears 
for Christ's sake: because His Spirit works thus 
abundantly in us, He listens to our prayer, which 
in that measure has beeome the voice of His 
Spirit. So that no degree of efficacy attributed 
to the good works of the child of God need sur¬ 
prise us: it is God reoognizing, God vindicat¬ 
ing, God multiplying, God glorifying His own 
work in us. So that when e. g. Corn, a Lap. 
says, “ Congruum est et congrua mtrees obedimtus 
et amicitise, ut si homo faciat voluntatem Dei, Dim 
vicissim faciat voluntatem hominis,” all we con re¬ 
ply is that such a duality, such a reciprocity, 
does not exist for Christians: we are m God, 
He in us; and this St. J ohn continually insists 
on. We have no claim ah extra: He works in us 
to do of Ilia good pleasure: and the works 
which He works, which we work, manifest be¬ 
fore Him, and before all, that we are HiB child- 
ren.”—M.j. 

Fourth consequence: Fellowship of the Spirit 
with particular reference to the ground of these 
consequences, w. 23, 24. 

Vkr. 28. And this is His commandment 
—Ch. i. 6 : toaX tonv avry. Kal is simply copula¬ 
tive and connecting with rdq ivroXhg avrov speci¬ 
fies the most essential contents of $ evroty, which 
indeed embraces two commandments, faith and 
love, but which two commandments, being indis¬ 
solubly united, contain the sum-total of the being 
determined by the Divine Will in Christ. 'Ewttfv 
refers neither to the first commandment (J. 
Lange), nor must it be construed in a sense it 
does not bear (de Wette); it is and remains the 
expression of the Divine Will (Dusterdieek). 
Avrov of course is=rov dwif. [Oecumeniua: 
kxovreg kvrotyv , Iva ry idorei ry kv ry bvbftan rest 
vlov avrov T 70 . Xp. ayavitfiev aXAyXovg. Bede: 
Singular* numero mandatum prsemisit, et duo nbse- 
quenlia adjungit mondata, fidem scilicet et d ileett m m, 
quia nimirum ksec ah tnvicem separori nequomL 
Neque enim sins fide Christi reete nos aUervtntm idr 
gerty neque vert in nomine Jesu Christi sine dileciiom 
possumus credere .—M.]. 

That we should believe on the name of 
His Son Jesus Christ and love oae ano¬ 
ther. —Here Iva indicates the pttrpose and net 
only the contents of the commandments, as Huther 
explains [But the strong telic sense of Iva caa 
hardly be pressed here; see ch. iii. 1,11.—MJ* 
The Aorist moTcvovpev is not only the best au¬ 
thenticated and dijficiliar lectio 9 but also mere 
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thoughtful than the marebopev formed after the 
pattern of ayanupev, and denotes by the side of 
the Present ayair&pev, that the former precedes the 
latter, nlonc as the pre-supposition, not as being 
done onee for all (against Diisterdieck), but as a 
root of vital strength, and hydirrj as the stem, as 
in Gal. y. 6: mang kv aybiry kvepyovpkvrj, or 1 
Tim. i. 6: hydirg — kit irioreuc. Faith conceived 
as an Ipyav &eov (Jno. vi. 29) and Jno. xvi. 9 
(apapria, bn ov morevovoiv elg kpi) as the ground 
of a holy being, of the whole obedience, is yet 
man’s work and hence may be required in the 
commandment, more especially since the con¬ 
struction morebeiv nvt (Jno. iv. 21; v. 24, 46, 47; 
viii. 45) denotes the assensus with which man's 
agency awakes, while martveiv rtva describes the 
received* notitia , and nurrevetv etg Tlva the God- 
wrought fiducia , which embraces the least, the 
notitia, and also the moment next to it, the 
assensus. The object of faith is rd bvopa rob vtov 
airrov 'lyoov Xpurrov. This bvopa is the revelation 
of the being of the Son of God, and contains 
within' itself and discloses to believers what is 
testified of Him and by Himself, and is to be tes¬ 
tified ; it includes both the pradicatio (Rom. x. 14) 
as Calvin and Beza explain, and the meritum and 
the promissiones Christi et de Christo , as pointed 
out by S. Schmidt and others. Doetrina Christiana 
(Episcopius), and the dignity of the Messiah (S. G. 
Lange), are consequently insufficient. [Alford: 
44 To believe the Gospel-message concerning Him, 
and Him as living in it, in all His fulness.”—M.]. 
Conformably to the close connection of faith and 
love (Jno. xvi. 4, 7 sqq.) the Apostle now annexes 
the Present hyanupev to the Aorist by the copu¬ 
lative naX. —The additional clause— 

As He gave ns commandment, being a 
further qualification of love (ch. ii. 7, 8; iii. 16; 
Jno. xiii. 84; xv. 12,13), belongs to the latter part 
of the sentence (Myrberg: non modo amandum 
est, ted etiam vert et reete amandum), and not to the 
former (vrurreboopev ), as Estius, Bengel, Sander.— 
Hence Christ, and not God, is and remains the 
subject of this lateral idea. Christ, on whom, as 
the Son of God, we have to believe, is the origin 
and standard of brotherly love. 

Vbr. 24. And he that keepeth His com¬ 
mandments, abideth in Him and He in 
Him. —Passing over the lateral idea and the 
rrroAj), v. 23, and resuming the broXdg Trjpelv , v. 22, 
the Apostle now* makes prominent the fourth 
oonaequence, the fellowship of God with us and 
our fellowship with God, according to which He 
is in ns and we are in Him. Hence avrov , aim jj, 
avrbc —all three—describe God and not Christ 
(Neander, Besser, Sander). 

And hereby we know that He abideth 
in ns, from [out of] the Spirit that He gave 
ns. —God’s abiding m ns is the object of know¬ 
ledge ; and it is important to notice that God's 
abiding in us is not specified here as res minus 
veriskmlis (Socinus), but as the condition of our 
abiding in God; the two mutually include each 
other and must be taken in that sense. And this 
is known iv robr<p=€K irvevpaTog. ’Ev roOrtp ob¬ 
viously refers to what follows, as ch. ii. 8, and 
not to what precedes, as ch. ii. 5. Surprising is 
the transition from the formula kv Tovrtp , placed 
at the beginning of this sentence and so current 
in John, to kit irveimaroc, but the transition may 
28 


be explained by the circumstance that after on 
pkvei ev ijplv the clearness and beauty of the 
structure required substantive proof, and that 
this substantive proof occasioned the fine and 
thoughtful description of the source and origin of 
that knowledge by the preposition kit. Of. ch. iv. 
6: kit roirrov yivtionopev. The irvevpa is the Holy 
Spirit who moves us, the living and powerful 
principle of our life from (out of) and in God. 
Here we should remember the yp/a/ta; ch. ii. 20- 
26. Inadequate is de Wette’s explanation, that 
irvevpa denotes the Divine appropriated in faith 
and life, but that the reference here is to the 
right knowledge and doctrine of the person of 
J esus, and even more inadequate is the opinion 
of Socinus, that irvevpa is love.—In the annexed 
relative sentence ov must not be taken as a genii, 
partitwus, but as the result of attraction. Winer, 
Part III. i 24. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The Christian should not be or remain in a 
state of uncertainty whether he really is a child of 
God (out) of the truth; his redemption and the 
reconciliation of God to him and his reconcilia¬ 
tion to God and his salvation need not be to him 
a doubtful or only probable state. But clear and 
firm knowledge on this subject he does not ac¬ 
quire at one stroke, over-night; he must learn it 
by living and exercising himself in love. The 
Christian in process of being ft. e. y in the develop¬ 
ment of this Christian life—M.] is in a state of 
fermentation, or engaged in single combat, with¬ 
out a survey of the whole field, the battle con¬ 
ducing to victory, although here and there de¬ 
feats occur, and he is forced to retire even unto 
flight—without being able to imperil the ultimate 
victory. Hence he has misgivings which he 
can and ought to discard, fearless and full of confi¬ 
dence and reliance on the Lord of hosts and of 
the victory. 

2. The final cause of such assurance of faith and 
blessed certainty of salvation, constantly ex¬ 
posed to the danger of being disturbed by tho 
accusations and charges of the heart discerning 
and reproving the ever-recurring omissions and. 
imperfections and transgressions in thought, 
word and deed, lies not in ourselves, neither ins 
the mark, in brotherly love and, generally, in obe¬ 
dience to the commandments of God, nor in such, 
acts of reproof of an anxious and contrite heart, 
but in God Himself, in that which He has pro*- 
mised and imparted to us, and that He abides by 
His word and work, also in our hearts, nursing 
and furthering the same even unto completion. 
Three things are clearly and distinctly asserted. 

a. If the Christian looks at himself, anxiety 
and doubts concerning the state of grace* 
are justified; Heb. vi. 4-6; x. 26-81, in 
which passages Luther found “ a hard 
knot,” and on which see R. Stier* point 
to the possibility of a relapse, as alsOi 
Rom. viii. 13; Gal. vi. 7, 8. This is* 
contrary to Calvin’s assumption of the* 
donum perseverantise given with regenera¬ 
tion, and which is not taught at Jno. x. 
28, 29. But if the Christian looks up to. 
the mercy of God, he acquires confidence 
and joyfulness and the Holy Spirit beam 
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witness of his adoption and Divine life- 
fellowship (v* 24, Rom. Tiii. 16-27). 
This is contrary to the Roman Catholic 
doctrine except by that the Christian, 
special revelation, cannot have any cer¬ 
tainty concerning his state of grace. 

b. The point in question is not a mathemat¬ 
ical certiludo , an actus intellectus , but only 
fiduda as well as confidenoe in the pure¬ 
ness of a man's disposition. 

c. The oertain assurance of standing in 
God’s grace is not identical with nor to 
be confounded with the certainty of 
being predestinated. The Council of\ 
Trent was right, in opposition to the Re¬ 
formed, to reject this certainty (vi. 15, 
16) but wrong in rejecting the former 
assurance (vi. 9): “Sicut nemo pius de 
Dei misericordia, de Christi merito deque 
Sacramentorum virtute et ejficada dubitare 
potest , sic quilibet, dum se ipsum suamque 
propriam infirmitatem et indispositionem res - 
picit, desua gratia formidare et timere potest , 
quam nullus scire valeat certitudine fidei, cui 
non potest sub esse / alsum, se gratiam Dd 
esse consecutum.” Here, as we may rea¬ 
dily perceive, truth and falsehood are 
suspiciously mixed up. Cf. Frank, Theo - 
logic der K. F. 2. 78, 141. Thiersch, 
Vorlesungen uber Protestantismus und Kath - 
olizismus , 2, 149-159. 

8. The two cases that conscience finds a verdict 
against us and not against us are opposed to each 
other, but nevertheless facts belonging to-the 
Christian life and perfectly compatible with it, 
even as ch. i. 8, 9 and ch. iii. 9 do not cancel 
each other. These propositions cannot be classed 
among the paradoxes, which may not be without 
truth, as stated by Luther, e. g. “Si in fide fieri 
posset adulterium pec cat wn non esset ,” and Proposi¬ 
tion 82 in Orund und Artikel , which were unjustly 
condemned by the Romish bull (1620, Erlan¬ 
gen, 24, 138): A good work done in the very 
best manner, is stillsa daily sin, etc.—Nor dare 
we try to aid the establishment of a morality for 
rthe people, and another morality for the saints 
by drawing with the Roman Catholics a distinc¬ 
tion between prmcepla and concilia evangelica , be¬ 
tween a selfish amor concupiscentim calculating on 
salvation and an amor amidlim surrendering it¬ 
self in pure fidelity. We may neither separate by 
Dalse distinctions the objectively given command¬ 
ments with the will of God nor the subjectively 
imposed obligations, nor, worse still, men from 
•one another. But we ought to oontemplate both 
(truths, that our natural disposition which is sin- 
,ful before God ever and again mingles without, 
and contrary to the Christian’s will with the 
works done by the motions of the 8pirit from 
above and in faith, and that the Christian born 
of God has before his eyes and in his heart the 
one will of God, as revealed in the Law and in 
Christ, which aims not at a higher or a lower mo¬ 
rality [but at one morality—M.], and that his 
obedience is well-pleasing to God, not because of 
his own doings or nature, but solely for the sake 
of Christ. Our life here on earth is made up of 
alternate joy and grief, of rising and falling, of 
forgiveness of sina and cancelling and the com- 
^mission of sin. Sin, moreover, is more sinful in 


the children of God than in the servants of per¬ 
dition, for they have a more profound and lively 
sense of the slightest stirrings of the wrath of 
God, because and though their falling is not yet 
a falling from grace, as at GaL v. 4 (nfc 
efrnioare). Not every falling involves the lose 
o£ grace. But obedience and patience in good 
works remain marks of the state of grace. Ct 
C. A. 6, 20, f. C. 4, 5, 6, Frank 1, 1; 2, 177 aq.; 
181 sq.; 189 sqq.; 369 sqq. 

4. Filial confidence which does not begin with 
the entrance upon our inheritance [but here on 
earth—M.], has a napfrqcta not only in the day 
of judgment, but already here on earth, and it 
evidences itself both by sealous efforts, to wards 
self-sanctification based on the assurance of the 
forgiveness of sins, and by confident prayer. 
“ Prayer is as essential to man as his conscience, 
because the conscience, in proportion to its clear¬ 
ness and vitality, necessarily passes into prayer” 
(Lober, Lehre vom Gebet p. 1.). If the conscience 
is pacified, prayer will be sure of being heard. 
If man is so circumstanced that he lives and 
moves in God’s word, his word in prayer to God 
will also prevail with God, in whose being (as we 
may learn from the case of the praying God-man), 
as well as in man’s being prayer has its ultimate 
reason. Harless, therefore, has not very judi¬ 
ciously classed prayer among the subjective means 
of Christian virtue (Ethik $. 38).—A limitation 
of prayer that may be heard beyond the pattern- 
prayer of the Lord’s Prayer is not permitted; 
you may in the state of grace pray for every 
thing assured of being heard, but equally assured 
that nothing is said of the time when and the 
manner how your prayers will be heard. God 
hears whatever we ask, but not exactly as we 
ask. 

6. Faith in God, who is Love, and fin virtue 
of our belief in the love of God) love of the breth 
ren are intimately connected, tne reference being 
to “ faith as the transition from darkness to 
light and love as the walk in the light ” (Hofinann, 
Schriftbeweis XI., 2, 337, cf. v. 14). 

6. It follows from the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit within thee (cf. No. 2 above), that thou 
art a temple of God (1 Cor. iii. 16), or a tabemacU 
of God among men (Rev. xxi. 8). 


HOMILBTICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Much depends on knowledge, more on know¬ 
ledge of the truth, most on the knowledge whether 
we are ourselves of the truth.—He is to be pro¬ 
nounced happy in whom the difficult self-know¬ 
ledge was acquired and carried out as the know¬ 
ledge of sin, but more happy he in whom the 
knowledge of God forees itself through the know¬ 
ledge of himself.—Four marks of our adoption 
or four evidences of our being of the truth: 1. 
Peace of the soul under the accusations of con¬ 
science (w. 19, 20); 2. Filial trust under the 
wants and deprivations of life (w. 21, 22); & 
Assurance and decision under the manifolu and 
different requirements (x. 23); 4. Joy of fellow- 
ship in solitude or desertion. — How can you 
pacify your heart disquieted by the accusings of 
conscience? 1. Know what God has hitherto 
done for you not in vain: He desires to save you; 
2. Feel how in such a judgment the holiness of 
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God is working in you: Ho desires to purify you; 
8. Hope that He will gloriously accomplish it, 
as He has promised: He is the Master and your 
life will be a masterpiece at the last. —Prayer and 
commandment are essentially related to each 
other; thy word addressed to God in prayer will 
surely be heard, if God’s word addressed to thee 
in the commandment is observed. God will not 
be asked in vain by those who suffer themselves 
to be commanded by Hinl. The hearing of prayer 
is not affected by the conduct of man fixed by his 
relation to God, but by this relation which pro¬ 
duces in man ehildlikeness, childlike obedience, 
childlike trust, childlike disposition and childlike 
ways, even as it affords paternal fidelity and pa¬ 
ternal aid. With faith in the name of His Son 
Jesus Christ thou hast the love of God above all 
things, or the fulfilment of the commandments 
of the first table; and from faith in the paternal 
love of God revealed in Christ flows Christian 
brotherly love, or the fulfilment of the command¬ 
ments of the second table.— He is in us , this is 
ever the first and most important thing; His 
commandments are before our obedience to them; 
and He is with and in them. But if we do not 
value His commandments we do not value our¬ 
selves, we become ruins and a desert. In desert 
ruins He does not dwell; we must be builded up, 
if not into temples, at least into tabernacles. 
He builds—even the tabernacle into the temple, 
and instead of cares of the soul in indigence of 
the Good and the Eternal Good, jubilant hymns 
of praise for the inheritance of the saints swell 
in majestic fulness %nd strength. — Without 
Christ, the Son of God, God is not thy Father 
but without the Spirit of the Father and the Son, 
thou hast neither God the Father nor the 
Saviour. 

Luther: —Although our conscience make us 
afraid and represent to us God as angry, yet God 
is greater than our heart. Conscience is but a 
single drop, but the reconciled God an ocean of 
consolation.—When a man is rebuked and con¬ 
demned by his conscience, he grows terrified; 
but against this darkness of the heart we may 
say, God knoweth all things. Conscience is al¬ 
ways fearful and shuts the eyes; but God is 
deeper and higher than thy heart and searches 
its inmost state most thoroughly. 

Starks :—We believers do not indulge in idle 
imaginings and suppositions, but have sure, firm, 
irrefragable grounds an& testimonies, wrought 
by the Holy Ghost Himself that we are of the 
truth and boro of God.—A man may have a great 
temptation and yet be a child of God.—Away 

Sem Oeist spricht meinem Oeiste 
Manch smses Trostwort zu ; 

Wie Gott dem Hulfe leiste, 

Der bei Dm suehet Ruh ; 

Und me Er hab ’ erbauet , 

Bin' edle neue Stadt 
Da Aug 1 und Herte schauet , 

Was es geglaubet hat . 

Da ist mein Theil und Erbe 
Mir prdchtig zugerichi’t; 

Wenn ich gletch fall und sterbe, 

FdUt dock mein Himmel nicht . (v. 9.) 


with forged letters and testimonials! if the in¬ 
ward witness of the conscience contradicts and 
condemns. Conscience is more than a thousand 
witnesses. How false is the charge that Chris¬ 
tianity causes melancholy and gloominess! Sor¬ 
row may indeed be found among Christians but 
without any fault of Christianity or of God, and 
moreover with them true knowledge is followed 
by their sorrow being turned into joy.—A heart 
rejoicing before God is a great treasure; 0, the 
happiness of being permitted to appear before 
God in His majesty with joyfulness; therefore 
let ns pray: Lord, give us a cheerful heart !— 
The spirit of joyfulness is also a spirit of prayer. 
Believers will receive what they ask of God in 
the manner which He has promised and at the 
time He thinks proper.—Nothing can be required 
of a Christian beyond faith and love: believers 
will not be taken captive by statutes, but they 
stand in liberty.—Be ashamed to say or order 
anything without the commandment of God, and 
again be ashamed to do anything in opposition to 
the commandment of God.—To live a good life 
requires us to abide good; it is not enough to have 
come into God, one must also abide in Him.—The 
believer is a great miracle, seeing that the infinite 
and immeasurable God wholly dwells and walks 
in him. 

Hbubner:—I s here perchance taught work- 
confidence ? No! faith remains the ground of jus¬ 
tification but we may hope that the genuineness 
and purity of our faith will follow love.—The 
Christian’s prayer is never unheard; for God 
gives us that which is* good although not always 
that to which we gave utterance, not that whioh 
we intended; the Christian ever desires the Good 
and the Good only, and the better we grow, the 
more do all our desires coincide with the will of 
God. Only those are able to ask who are in a 
state of grace; a serious, pious, honest mind is the 
condition of prayer; a braggart cannot pray.— 
The presence and continued operation of the 
Spirit in keeping us in the right discipline, warn¬ 
ing, moving, strengthening and comforting us, Is 
the sign that we belong to Christ, if He leaves us 
we are separated from Christ. 

Adapted ffom Ziel ( Gesetz and Zeugniss t 4):— 
How happy they who are of the truth! 1. They 

may pacify their heart before Him. 2. They 
have a joyful confidence toward God; 8. They 
are they that will receive from Him whatsoever 
they ask.—Compare here hymns like Paul Gbr- 
uard’s : “ Ist Gott far mich , so trete (If God is for 
me, etc.). 

His Spirit cheers my spirit 
With words of comfort sweet; 

That they God’s help inherit 
Who rest with Him do seek. 

And that He has upbuilded 
A oity fair and new, 

Where eyes and heart forever 
What they believed shall view. 

For there in glory lying 
My lot is held in store 
With all my falls, and dying, 

My heaven falls nevermore. 
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Also Erdmann Neumeister’s : Jesus nmmt die Sunder an (Jesus, sinners does receive) ; espe¬ 
cially t. 7. 


Mein Gewissen quoit mieh nieht , 

Mote* darf nick nieht verklagen ; 

Der mieh fret und ledig spricht , 

Hat die Siinden abgetragen (1 Jno. iii. 5), 
Dots mieh Nieht* verdammen harm ; 

Jetvt mmmt die Sunder an. 


My conscience now is purified. 
All plea to Moses is denied, 

He acquitteth me to-day 
Who all sin did take away; 
Nothing can condemn or grieve 
Jesus sinners does receive. 


[Pyle: w. 19-21.—This will show us to be 
Christians indeed; and while the impartial testi¬ 
mony and inward sense of our own consciences 
assure us of the sincere performance of our own 
duty, we may safely conclude that God, the 
Searcher of hearts and Standard of all truth, 
will approve of and reward us. And on the 
contrary, whoever by the clear conviction of his 
own mind knows and feels himself to be a hypo¬ 
critical transgressor of his moral duty, must be 
assured that God, who knows him better than he 
does himself, cannot fail to be his more severe 
judge and avenger.—M.]. 

[Bull : v. 20.—If a man be conscious to him¬ 
self of his own wickedness, yea, the very secret 
wickedness and hypocrisy of his heart, sure 
God Himself, who set up in every man this 
u candle ” of conscience, as Solomon calls it, 
Prov. xx. 27, cannot be ignorant of it; He being 
the fountain of all knowledge, and all knowledge 
in the creature derivative from Him, and so 
knowing all things that are knowable by any 
creature, and infinitely more.—M.]. 

[Macknight : v. 22.—This general declaration 
must be limited by the conditions, which in other 
passages of Scripture are made necessary to our 
petitions being granted by God; such as, that 
we ask things agreeable to His Will, ch. v. 14, 
16; and that we ask them in faith, Jas. i. 6; 
that is, in the full persuasion of the Divine wis¬ 
dom and goodness, and with sincerity and res¬ 
ignation. Such prayers, they who keep the 
commandments of God, may hope will be heard, 
because they keep His commandments by habit¬ 
ually doing the things which are well-pleasing 
to Him.—M.]. 

[Pyle : w. 28, 24.—These verses may be thus 
paraphrased: In short, true faith in the doc¬ 
trine of Christ, and true charity to mankind, 
especially to our Christian brethren, is the sum- 
total of our duty. And you, that have already 
duly performed it, have a sufficient pledge and 
earnest of your acceptance with God, as true 
disciples of Christ, by the gifts and graces of 
His Holy Spirit conferred upon you.—M.]. 

[Ridley : v. 24.—The way of the Spirit is not 
to do traced; the working of God is not to be 
perceived. The Divine Author and His opera¬ 
tion are hidden from us, but His work is mani¬ 
fest. And though we cannot see God at any 
time, or feel the motion of the Spirit in our 
hearts, yet is there certain evidence whether we 
are brought on by Him or not St. John gives 
us an infallible rule, that we may know that God, 
by His Spirit, dwelleth in us, if we keep His 
commandments.— M. ]. 

[Ezekiel Hopkins: — A clear conscience give* 
u* boldness of access unto God. Guilt abashes the 
soul, and makes it both ashamed and afraid to 
appear in the presenoe of God: and therefore 
Adam, as soon as he had sinned against his 


Maker, presently hides himself from Him. We 
may observe in ourselves, what a slavish deject¬ 
edness seizeth us when we come to God in duty, 
after we have wronged Him by any known sin: 
we come to Him suspiciously; and with such a 
misgiving fear, as if we would not have God take 
notice that we are before Him; and are still in 
pain, till the duty be over. But, when our con¬ 
sciences are clear, oh, with what delight do we 
haste to God, and with what content do we stay 
with Him ! How doth the soul dilate and spread 
itself under the smiles of God, beating full upon 
it! “ So, 0 Lord, here is a heart that I labour to 
make and keep void of offence; do thou fill it 
with thy promised grace and Spirit. It ip not, 
indeed, a mansion pure enough for the pure and 
holy God; yet it is such, as thou wilt accept, and 
in which thou wilt dwell. There are still many 
hidden corruptions in it, but do thou search them 
out; and thou, who haBt kept thy servant from 
presumptuous sins, do thou also cleanse me from 
secret faults.” Thus a clear conscience, with a 
holy and reverend boldness, addresseth itself to 
God; and sweetly closeth up every duty and 
every prayer, with full assurance of obtaining 
mercy from God. So the Apostle (Heb. ix. 22): 
“ Let us draw near .... in full assurance of 
faith:” how may we gain this full assurance, 
when we draw near to God ? By “ having our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience:” get 
but a pure and clear conscience, and that will 
enable you to draw near to God in frill assurance 
of faith, and so here (1 Jno. iiL 211: “Beloved, 
if our heart condemn us not, then nave we con¬ 
fidence towards Godif conscience be not evil 
to accuse us, then have we confidence towards 
God: when the face of man’s conscience looks 
cheerfril, and hath not a frown or a wrinkle 
upon it, this makes us joy frilly to apprehend that 
God’s face towards us is serene also, and that we 
shall be welcome at all times into our Father’s 
presence: this conscience suggests to us, and 
makes us come with a holy, yet with an awful 
boldness unto God.—M.]. 

[Barrow : —No man can otherwise found any 
assurance of God’s special love to him, than upon 
a good conscience: testifying that he doth sin¬ 
cerely love God, and endeavour faithfrilly to obey 
His commandments.—If we desire to judge rea¬ 
sonably about ourselves, or to know our true 
state, the only way is to compare our hearts and 
lives with the law of God, judging ourselves by 
that rule according to which God will judge us. 
If we find in our hearts the love of God and good¬ 
ness (sincere although imperfect); if we pereeive 
ourselves disposed to keep God’s commandments 
(to live piously, righteously and soberly in this 
world); then may we have a satisfactory hope 
concerning our state; then ** we mag (as St. John 
saith) have confidence toward God, because we keep 
His commandments and do those things that art fleas- 
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mg to Him but if we do not find that mind in 
us, and that practice, we, in conceiting well of 
ourselves upon any other grounds, do but flatter 
and impose upon ourselves; if all the world 
should account us good, and take us to be in a 
good case, we should not at all believe them, or 
mind them; for let no man deceive us, he that doeth 
righteousness, he (and he alone) is righteous, is the 
most faithfbl advice and unquestionable sentence 
of St. John. It is therefore (that by resting on 
such false bottoms we be not abused, and drawn 
thence to neglect the amendment of our hearts 
and ways, in order to our final account) a duty 
incumbent upon us thus to search our hearts and 
try our ways, and accordingly to judge ourselves: 
the doing which with care and conscience would 
dispose us to prepare for the judgment we speak 
of; for, If (saith St. Paul) we would judge our¬ 
selves, we should not be judged, or not condemned. 
-M.]. 

[N bander :—(Christ), when about, to part from 
His disciples, no more to be with them in His 
personal bodily presence, promised that He 
would be invisibly near and present among them, 
no less truly than during His earthly manifesta¬ 
tion. The proof of this, His actual presence 
among them, should be the communication to 
them of His Spirit. This shoul^ be the medium 
between believers and their Saviour, until vision 
takes the place of faith; till that immediate view 
of Christ, enjoyed by His disciples in the familiar 
intercourse of his earthly life, is restored in 
heightened glory to believers. It is to this inward 
experience that the Apostle makes his appeal with 
these Churches and to it the inward experience 
of believers in all ages bears witness. Here, 
then, are conjoined two characteristic marks of 
fellowship with Christ which cannot be discov¬ 


ered from each other; the one inward, percep¬ 
tible to the immediate inner consciousness, the 
other belonging to the outward life, but pre¬ 
supposing the former, of which it is at once the 
outward expression and the condition of its con¬ 
tinuance. The first is-Participation in the Spirit 
—promised by Christ; the second, Obedience 
to His commandments, which is the fruit of that 
Spirit’s agency, and in which such participation 
makes itself apparent. This being the Spirit’s 
work, is also, as the evidenoe of mis work, the 
condition of its continuance; all Divine gifts 
being conditioned upon the faithful use of what 
“ is bestowed, according to the words of Christ: 
Whoso hath, to him shall be given.”—M.j. 

[On vv. 19, 2Q see De corde condemnanle , Critici 
Sacri Thes. Nov. 2, 991. 
v. 20. A Sermon byRoBKBT South, D.D. 
Sebmon Themes : God greater 
than our heart. 

Conscience an earnest of the last 
judgment. 

Use to be made of the misgivings of 
conscience. 

w. 20, 21. Charges Simeon, A good and evil 
conscience , Works 20, p. 454. 
v. 21. R. South, The nature and mea¬ 
sures of conscience, 2 Sermons, 
v. 23. Andrew Gray, The mystery of 
faith opened up, 6 Sermpns. 
Isaac Williams, The Gospel a 
feast of Love, Serm. 2, 67. 
v. 24. John Flavel, The Spirits in¬ 
dwelling, Works, 2, 828. 

J. Ba8Naoe, L'union de V&me 
avec Jisus-Ckrist , Serm. 2, 601. 
—M.]. 


6. Warning and Exhortation with reference to the false teachers. 

Chapter IV. 1-6. 

Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of 1 God: be- 

2 cause many false prophets are gone out into the world. Hereby know ye* the Spirit of 

God: Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come* in the flesh is of God: 

3 And every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 4 Christ is come in the flesh is not of 1 
God: and this is that spirit of antichrist, whereof ye have heard that it should come; 

4 and even now already is it in the world. 5 Ye are of 1 God, little children, and have 

5 overcome them: because greater is he that is in you, than he that is in the world. They » 

6 are of 1 the world: therefore speak they of 1 the world, and the world heareth them. We 
are of God: he that knoweth God heareth us; he that is not of 1 God heareth not us. # 
Hereby 7 know we the spirit of truth, and the spirit of error. 

Verse 1. [W*. German: “outof”—M.l 

Verse 2. *ytv<u<rx«r« A. B. C. G. al. Cod. Sin. has in the text y i v *> <r k o h « v, but corrected ytf'wo’xcre. 

* 4 ki) kv B 6t a A. C. Stnait.—B. reads i kij kv B 4 va i; Vulgate: venisse conforming to the usage ot Latin. 

[German: “Every spirit which confesseth Jesus Christ come in the flesh.”—M.] 

VerseB. 4 Instead of the reading of A. B. r b v I qo-o v v, G. K. and Sin. have Xpiarbr «v <rapKi ikr)kv$6ra, 
but G. has also the Article and Sin. reads Kvpiov instead of X p t <r t o v. Both readings, the shorter r6 v 
’lijirou v, and the longer agreeing with v. 2, are well authenticated, and either may pass for the ori¬ 
ginal reading, it being equally probable that the longer reading was abbreviated into the shorter, and 
that the shorter was changed into the longer; the testimony for both renders the decision very difficult; 
but the shorter form seems to be the lectio dtflcilior .—By the side of the reading b pi) iuoAoysi 
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vftr lyerovv, the Ohorch Fathers have the variation ft Xiin t ft r *1 q a a v r, among the Latina 
Tertullian ( negantct—et solvents , adv. Marc. 5,16), Augustine qui soldi Jesum el negat in came venisse) 
also the two coqjolned. It is repeatedly asserted, that the heretics suppressed kvstr (Socrates A. L 
7, 32; Fulbert and Hincmar: EraterunL. iu Tischendorf 1869 edxtio major). Beugei well observes: kn- 
manam poiius artem, quam aposiolicam redoUt (Avit) sa p isntiam . It is a dogmatical terminus techni¬ 
cs to denote the Nestorianism which dissolves the union of the Godhead and the humanity in Jesus, 
Christ 

[Socrates, H. E. VII. 32: yiy pavro iv rots waAatotv drr iypdfto(« Bn wav uvev/tu, 
6 Av«i r ft ► 'lifffovv, aw ft row Be ov ova sanv. Irenssus (111, 8, p. 611 ed. Sticron): 
Iffitur omnes extra dispositionem sunt, qui sub obtentu agnitionxs alteram quidem Jesum inteUigunt, alie- 
n an anion Christum , rt alterum Unigenitum, et alterum Salvatorem . . . Sententia enim earum homicida- 
lis, Deos quidem plures conflngens et Patrts muUos simulans. Qmminuens auiem et per multa divides 
Filium Dei ; quos et Domvns nobis cavers prsedixit . et discipulus qjs Joannes in prmdicta epistola fugert 
eos prmcepit dtcens: 11 Multi seductores exierunt in nunc mundum, qui non conjitcntur Jesum Christum in 
came venisse. Hie est seductor et Antichrists. Videte eos, neperdatis quod openxH estis. m Et rmrrs in 
Epistola ait: M Multipseudo-prqphetse exierunt de sseculo. In hoc cognoscitc t Spiridon DeL Omnis spirits 
qui canftetur Jesum Christum in cams venisse, ex Deo est. Et omnis Spirits md solvit Jesum, sum est ex 
Deo, sed de antichristo est.” Have auiem similia sunt illi quod in Evangelio dictum est, quomam “ Verbum 
caro factum est, et habitavit in nobis .”—Origen on Matth. zxv. 14 (Vol. IV. 369-361 ed. Lommat): Scam - 
dkm haste divinUatis sum naturam non pe rs gr m atur, sed peregrinatur secundum dispensationem corporis 
quod suscepii . .—Uaec auiem iioentes non solvimus suscepti corporis hominem, cum sit scriptum apud 
Joarmem “ Omnis spirits qui solvit Jesum non est ex Deosed unicuique substantia proprietatem serva¬ 
nts. Si enim omnis homo JidcUs "qui conjungitur Domino was spirits est: ” quanto magis homo Git 
quern secundum dispensationem camit Christs suscepii non est aolvendus ab eo, nee alter est dicendus ab 
tot Et vide quomodo ait: “Sicut homoperegre futwrs” quomam non erat homo, sed sicut homo et quasi 
homo peregrinabitwr, qui erat ubique secundum divinitalis naturam.” While thus Irenssus and Ongen 
clearly had the reading ft A vs t before them, Polycarp, on the other hand, seems to quote, though 
loosely, the received text (Ep. ad. Philipp, cap. 7): Dae yap ft? iv pft ftp .okoyy ‘Iifirovr 
Xptarftr iv oa pel i kijkvBivut, a vri\pipr6t sort, it a t*6sar pft opoAoyjj ti 
papTvpior rov ffravpov is to v Biapokov ior t. «cal be a v pieBoBevg r a A o- 
yia to v svpto v srpftc rit iBiae iutOvp.ia* sal hiyn pqrs avaffraatv /tjrt 
epic iv cleat, oftrot v pur 6 tqs6s lerr t rov larard. [AlfordJ.—Huther: Very singular 
is the opinion of Semler that ft A v s t originated oculorum vitio ; the reading may probably be accounted 
for from the polemics against Gnosticism (Grotius, Lttcke, de Wette, Huther), and this supposition is 
borne out by the scholion in Matthwi p. 226: rpouiivsar yap avroy(rov ivnxptffro v)at 
mipiffstt, hv vapasr spiff rtsov rb ft t A svfto vpodifrwr it at vvsvpdruv Astir 
ror 'lifcovv iv r y pi) opoAoystv avrfte iv traps t ikukvBivau —M.j. 

S ierman: "And every spirit which does not confess Jess is not qf God." —M.l 
erman: “And this is the I spirit] qf antichrist, qf which ye have heard that it oometh, and new it is in the 
world already” So Alford.—M.J. 

Verse 6. * be ova iartv is rov Be ov, ova isods t i)p«*r is wanting in A. G. (perhaps by mistake?) 

J is rov rov B. G. K. Slnait; important on account of ch. ill. 24; ca rov vesvpaTOC. 

[German: “From this.” —M.] 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 

The difference of the spirits renders the trial neces¬ 
sary, v. 1. 

Veb. 1. Beloved: —The Apostle begins with 
hyamjrol as oh. iii. 21 [cf. v. 7. ch. iii. 2.—MJ, in 
the joyful consciousness of the common blessings 
of the Divine adoption, and earnestly solicitous 
of inciting and exhorting those to the exhibition 
of brotherly love who are loved of God. 

Believe not every spirit. —Here, as in ch. 
iL 18-28, the Apostle adverts to the false teach¬ 
ers. Those who are to believe on the name of 
the Son of God (ch. iii. 23) in the power of the 
Holy Ghost (ch. iii. 24) given to them and bear¬ 
ing witness to their spirit that they are the chil¬ 
dren of God (cf. Rom. viii. 16), must not believe 
every spirit. The reference is to a plurality, a 
multitude of spirits (ndvri nvevpan), not to a 
Dual but to a Plural, nence, we must under¬ 
stand the expression of the spirits of men to whom 
the spirit bears witness. Every human spirit has 
its peculiarity, its special gifts and views, its 
mode of expression, which the animating, 
moving Spirit does not change or render uni¬ 
form. Many a spirit might secure our approba¬ 
tion, sympathy and attention, which is not 
influenced by the Spirit of God. Hence the 
warning, to which, because of its great import¬ 
ance, there is forthwith annexed the exhortation: 
—“ But try the spirits whether they are of God.” 
[Huther: The idea nvevpa is closely connected 
with tfjevdoirfwfrijrai. The true prophets spoke, as 
we read 1 Pet. i. 21, vnb nvebparoq ayiov <pepd- 
pevoi ; the source of the revelations whose utter- 
era (npdfrjpi) they are, is the rev tv pa ayiov or 
the it tit pa rov & t ov, whereby is described, 


not an affection of their mind, but the Divutx 
Power, different from their own individuality, 
which animates and influences them (dirvopif 
vipiorov, the synonyme of irvcvpa ayiov, Luke i. 85.). 
This 7 web pa speaks by the prophet, entering 
into his nvevpa and communicating to him the 
truth to be revealed; and thus the nvevpa of the 
prophet becomes a nvevpa Ik tov deov. But since 
every prophet has his own nvevpa, there is, al¬ 
though the nvevpa ayiov is One , a plurality of 
prophetical spirits. The same relation takes 
place in an opposite direction, in the case of the 
pseudo-prophets. They also are under the influ¬ 
ence of one spiritual being, to wit, under that of 
the nvevpa , that hi rov i)eov ovk Icrri, the nvevpa 
TVf ntevris ; this spirit also is one , but since it pene¬ 
trates with its lie the nvevpara of the pseudo-pro¬ 
phets and makes them like itself, we may say of the 
nvevpa of each individual prophet that is not of 
God, that it is not a nvevpa rye a/j/Oelaq, but a 
nvevpa rfj$ nTAvqq” —The rationalistic interpre¬ 
tation of Socinus (“ sensus hommis aliquo mode 
uwpirafrtf”) and Episcopius (“doctrma”), and 
the figurative construction of the word nvtvpa= 
Xatovvrec hv nveipan of Lucke, de Wette and 
Calvin (“pro eo qui spiritus dono se prxditvm esse 
jactat ad obeundum prophetim munus ”), are equally 
irrelevant.—M.]. 

But try the spirits whether they are of 
God. —John evidently speaks of a plurality of 
spirits (rd nvevpara). Instead of a receiving 
surrender to and of agreeing with them, of the 
assensus (niarebecv) John requires a dompd^ttv, a 
cautious criticism before the gariyeiv (1 Thess. v. 
21), and he requires it of all like Paul, Rom. xiL 
2; Phil. i. 20; Eph. v. 10; I Cor. x. 15; xi. 13, 
although some may have a special gift in discern 
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ing the spirits (1 Cor. xii. 10: diaxpioeig irvevpdruv 
Calvin: “ alloquitur—singulos fideles” as opposed 
to Lorinus: “Non omnium e*t probare; unum 
oporlet in ecelesia tummum judicem qusestionum de fide 
moribusque ; id e*t sine dubio Ponti/ex Maximus.” 
[This may be conclusive reasoning to Romanists, 
but will be utterly repudiated by Protestants, as 
an arbitrary dictum repugnant to Holy Writ— 
M.]. The falsity of this exposition is evident 
both from the object of this text which everj? man 
ought to know; el etc tov &eov eoriv, whether they 
are of, originate in or proceed from God: the 
oonfession of Jesus Christ come in the flesh (v. 
2), and from the danger, urging such a test, to 
which every one is exposed and which necessi¬ 
tates the decision [the Apostle proceeds to 
specify the reason why this trial is necessary.— 

Because many false prophets are gone 
out into the world.—These ipev6oTrpo<pyT(u an¬ 
swer to the avrixpioroiq (ch. ii. 18). Cf. Matth. vii. 
16; xxiv. 11, 24 (where also evddxpioroi are spe¬ 
cified), 2 Pet. ii. 1 (where fevdodidaoKatoi are par¬ 
alleled with the ipevdoTTpofifrai of the Old Testa¬ 
ment). The idea of predicting something future 
is not any more the prominent point here than it 
constitutes in general the leading characteristic 
of the prophet; he derives his name from 
icpdtyfu, because he has, as it were, behind him 
the Spirit that inspires him, whose thoughts he 
speaks out and makes known. The true pro¬ 
phet must be clearly distinguished from the hid¬ 
den irvevpa influencing him, the true prophet is 
M irvevpdrog dyiov Qepdpevog (2 Pet. i. 21); this 
irvevpa dvvapig fyiorov (Luke i. 85). The point at 
which He unites with the prophet, is the prophet’s 
irvevpa, which as an organ to be influenced, must 
be clearly distinguished from the irvevpa dyiav 
who operates through it;*for the irvevpa dyiov iB 
the Source and Principle of the revelation, en¬ 
ters into the prophet’s irvevpa, moves and imparts 
to the prophet, animates and prompts him, and 
thus the prophet’s 7r vevpa becomes a irvevpa ek 
tov i fcov, yet so that thereby the characteristics of 
the prophet’s spirit are neither obliterated nor 
annulled, neither as to his temperament, nor as 
to his mode of utterance, nor as to qualification 
for specific relations of the spiritual or material 
worlds. Hence there are as many irveipara as 
there are irpofrjrat, notwithstanding the unity of 
the efficient principle which influencbs them. 
But alongside this irvevpa dyiov , irvevpa rqg ahj- 
Being, there is a irvevpa tov dvrixpiorov (v. 3), 
rife nXdvqg (v. 6), that makes the tyevdoirpoQrjTaq 
and whose spirit must not be believed. The 
irvevpa and irvebpara designate not absolutely 
iievdoirpo^rcu (Calvin, Liicke, de Wette and 
others), nor the sensus hominis aliquo modo inspira - 
tus (Socinus), nor doclrina (Episcopius), nor the 
superhuman principle animating man (Greek 
Comment., Augustine, Luther, Spener, Bengel 
(spiritui, quo doctor aliquis agitur ), Neander, Diis- 
terdieck and others). Cf. Huther £ whose note I 
have translated above, under “Believe not every 
spirit.”—M.].—With e^e'bj'KbBamv eig rbv ndopov 
Diisterdieck appropriately compares yeydvaotv 
ch. ii. 18. After ek tov deov we ought to supply 
a reference to the sending forth, the missionary 
activity which in the case of the false prophets 
is an aping of the Apostles and the prophets ; 


they oome from, proceed, go out from him that 
makes them prophets. Cf. Jno. viii. 42; xiii. 8» 
xvi. 27, etc. cf. oh. xvii. 18; Matth. xiii. 49. It 
is therefore neilhGT=inpublicumprodire, as Matth. 
xiii. 8; xxvi. 65; Mark i. 85 ; viii. 11; Acts viL 
7 (Grotius, Calov, Liicke, al.^, nor=« apostolis 
et eorum ecelesia , as in ch. ii. 19 (S. Schmidt), 
nor=asx sedibus suis 2 Jno. 7. (Bengel). — On elg 
rdv ndopov cf. Jno. vi. 14; x. 36. They come into 
the world, which Christ was sent to redeem, 
which belongs to Him, in order to destroy it with 
their alptoeig airuXelag. (2 Pet. ii. 1)? 

The standard of the trial, vv. 2, 8. 

Ver. 2. In this know ye the Spirit of 
God. — ’Ev robrip here evidently points to the 
following sentence and yivtioKere is not Indica¬ 
tive, but like irioreiere, doKipa^ere v. 1, the Impe¬ 
rative [on the other hand Alford, on account of 
the very frequent ev Tobrip yiv&OKopev , would let 
analogy prevail and take it as Indicative; but 
Huther, de Wette, Liicke and most commentators 
take it aB Imperative.—M.J. — That rb irvevpa tov 
tieov denotes the Holy Spirit is evident both from 
the expression itself and from the antithesis rd 
rob avrixpiorov v. 3; the reference therefore is 
not to a loquens de spiritualibus ex inspirations divi- 
na (Lyra). But the sequel shows that we have 
to think of the Divine Spirit working in the 
spirit of the prophets, to wit: 

Every spirit which confesseth Jesus 
Christ come in the flesh, is of God.— *0 poXo- 
yeiv is the oral confession of a doctrinal truth 
(cf. 2 Jno. 10.), like ch. ii. 23 (Diisterdieck, 
Huther and al.); confession with a walk agree- • 
ing with a Christian is not indicated here (Greek 
comm., Augustine, Bede), even though only a 
confession with the mouth emanating from the 
faith of the heart under the influence of the in¬ 
dwelling Spirit of God can be meant here, as in 
Rom. x. 9, 10; cf. ch. v. 11 sq.; ii. 22 sq.—The 
object of the confession: Iqoovv Xpiorbv ev oapid 
efaj%v66Ta. The form is that of a substantival ob¬ 
jective-sentence; hence the participial form 
should be retained, and the rendering avoided 
which would make it an Infinitive thus: that Je¬ 
sus Christ is or has come in the flesh; it is not a 
predicative sentence, but b oapnl ih^XMra is 
added attributively; that which is known is added 
in the Accusative. The names are taken in their 
literal sense at ch. ii. 22; here they stand, as in 
ch. i. 3, in juxtaposition and must not be sepa¬ 
rated according to ch. ii. 22, as if they imported: 
Jesus the Christ who is come in the flesh; so- 
Luther renders wrongly in his Scholia, and 
Huther inclines in that direction. In like man¬ 
ner b oapid must be held fast and not be mado 
equivalent to elg odpna , as maintained by Augus¬ 
tine, Luther, Calvin, Piscator, Sander and al.; 
b oapid denotes the mode of existence, in which* 

He appeared and came; nor is there any ground 
here to assume here a pregnancy common among 
the Greeks who conjoin b with verbs of motion, 
in order to describe the result, the rest (cf. Winer, 
p. 449), to wit, that He had come into the flesh 
in order to remain and work in the flesh ; so S. 
Schmidt and others. — Jesus Christ came in the 
flesh from the time of His birth after He odpf 
eybero and koKfyvuoev b piv (Jno. i. 14) cf. ch. 
i. 1. sqq. — The conversatio in came, inter homines, in 
vera natura humana , nor the incamatio, which is 
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pre-supposed as the transition, is meant hers; 
nor Is here a limiting reference to innumera mala 
and ipsa cruenta mors, as maintained by Socinus, 
who erroneously refers to Heb. ii. 14; t. 7, and 
Grotius who adverts to a Hebraism.— r E px^aQax 
indeed is often used to designate the appearance 
of teachers, but then it either occurs with a qual¬ 
ifying ini ry bv6part, Matth. xxiv. 6, or ev 
ry bvbpart, Jno. v. 43, or elq paprvpiav , Jno. L 7, 
or with an indication of the subject as epnalierai, 
1 Pet. iii. 3, or an addition like naX ravryv rryv 
didax^v ov ftpei, 2 Jno. 10, or as in Matth. xi. 18, 
of John, pjjre ia&iuv pyre nlvuv or as in Matth. 
xvii. 11 of Elias koX anoicaraaryaei ndvra, so that 
the context invariably marks either the appear¬ 
ance of the teacher, or distinctly states that he is 
not exclusively referred to as a teacher, namely 
in his vocation of teacher. Here also the refer¬ 
ence seems not to be exclusively to the office of 
a teacher or a prophet, which is by no means in¬ 
dicated by h aapid. But it is important to notice 
here the tense; for while we have in this place 
the part, per/ecti iTofkMra, ch. v. 6 gives the part, 
aor. 6 khduv and 2 Jno. 7 the part.prses. epxbpevov; 
the Present denotes the fact which is not a single 
act, in a moment, like birth, but has a longer 
duration which may be seen and represents this 
in a timeless form; the Aorist denotes an act as 
purely historical, the Perfect an act which, 
though historically completed, has present con¬ 
tinuance (Winer, Part III. } 40). Thus this con¬ 
fession contains the fundamental truth of the 
Gospel; Xpiorbc and ev aapid khyXvObra indicate 
the dignity and existence of the Son of God and 
emphatically assert His humanity as a reality 
and a historical fact for all time. Bengel excel¬ 
lently remarks: “/n came , est ergo Ipse aliquid 
procter camem; hsereses verUatem camU Jceu 
Christi negantes prsesupponunt eteo ipso coyfirmant 
DKITATEM qus, quippe cum qua non poterant concili¬ 
ate camera, tanquam ea dignam 

Vbb. 3. And every spirit which con¬ 
fesses not Jesus, is not of God. —Tbv ’I yaovv 
comprehends what was said in v. 2, viz.; Xpiarbv 
fa aapid iXyXMra, it is just the historical Christ 
and none other.—"0 py 6poXoye'i—if he does not 
oonfess, while 3 ovx bpoXoyel would be=u>Ao does 
not confess. From this it is evident that John 
contemplates not so much distinct persons, as 
only distinct doctrines. Winer, part III. $ 55. 
[Huther observes that pi) denotes the contradiction 
of the true confession, while ov would express 
only a simple denial.—M.]. 

And this is the (spirit) of antiohrist, of 
which ye have heard that it cometh, and 
now it is in the world already. — Tovro re¬ 
fers to nvevpa, not to dpoXoyelv, and rb rov avnxph z- 
tov is the ( nvevpa ) of antichrist; for to pre-sup- 
poses a substantive or constitutes a substantival 
idea; were it, as Valla, Episcopius, Huther and 
al. render, proprium antichristi, matter of anti¬ 
christ, rovro would not refer to nvevpa but to 
dpoTuoyeiv ; this would be rather an artificial con¬ 
struction and rd before row avrixplarov would be 
superfluous. The passages adduced, viz. Matth. 
xxi. 21; 1 Cor. x. 24; 2 Pet. ii. 22; Jas. iv. 14, 
are somewhat different, for they import one and 
all a substantival idea, rb rye avicyg, rb iavrov , rb 
rrjs napotplay , rb rye abptov [that of the fig tree, 
that of himself, that of the proverb, the event of 


the morrow—M.], while here the Genitive alone 
would have been sufficient —Axysbare refers not 
to the written word ch. ii. 18 where we have al¬ 
ready yieobaare, but to the previous oral instruc¬ 
tion they had received. The last clause koX vvv 
kv ry Kboprp eartv ydy, which emphatically asserts 
that the spirit of antichrist is already now, at the 
present time, working in the antichrists, is not gov¬ 
erned by aiajKjbare but coordinated with nod roirra 
koriv rb rov avrixplarov. Cf. ch. ii. 18. 

Comfortable strengthening and assurance against 
the false prophets, vv. 4-6. 

Veb. 4. Ye are of God, little children. — 
The Apostle moved, and affectionately confident 
( reicvia ) that they all stand in the fundamental 
truth and are the children of God (ch. iii. 1, 2, 
13, 14), urgently represents to them (vpeif em¬ 
phatically placed first as in ch. ii. 24, 27), what 
is given to them: Ik rov tieov earl, agreeing with 
the. leading thought ch. ii. 29 and the context: 
the trial to be made is el ek rov &eov eartv (v. 11 
and he that confesseth Jesus is ek tov deov ear or 
(v. 8) and he that confesseth not Jesus Ik rov 
veov ovk ianv. 

And have overcome them.—A iirobg are 
the TlrevdonpoQfjras (v. 1), in whom the nvevpa rov 
avrixplarov is operative and connected with their 
nvevpa. Hence not: antichristum et mundum (Eras¬ 
mus); the Vulgate renders falsely earn, which 
Lyra interprets: mundum , devincendo concupiscen- 
tiam , and other Roman Catholics: antichristum or 
spiritum antichristi in antichristxs. —The Perfect 
veviKfjaare as at ch. ii. 18, 14, where rbit novyp&v 
is the person overcome. The victory referred to 
there is inward in their hearfs, here it is a vic¬ 
tory not only in their hearts but also outward, 
visible in the life, in the sphere of their church- 
life, the Church; in the former place the victory 
is over Satan himself, here over his false pro¬ 
phets. But it is a victory actually achieved, and 
moreover a victory of continuous duration not¬ 
withstanding a succession of conflicts; through 
these very struggles and conflicts runs the victory 
already achieved and decisive, ye Aatu overcome! 
ye have it! by your fidelity they with their se¬ 
ductive arts and temptations have been confounded 
(Ebrard). Cf. Jno. xvi. 33. N evucynare is the 
Perfect not propter futuritionis certitudinem (Epis- 
copius),=po*M/M superare (Rosenmtiller). Calvin 
renders not very accurately: “In media pugnajam 
extra periculum sunt , quia future sunt superiores.” 
The ground of their victory and overcoming lies 
indeed in them, yet nevertheless above them. 

Because He (that is) in you is greater 
than he (that is) in the world. —'0 h ipiv is 
He of (out of) whom they are, who abideth in 
them (cn. iii. 24; iv. 1, 2), that is 6 drdf (Greek 
Comm., Calvin, Bengel, de Wette, Sander, Diis- 
terdieck, Huther); this is also clear from the an¬ 
tithesis; it is understood of Christ by Augustine, 
Grotius, etc.—'0 iv ry n6op<p=b dtdjioXoc, whose 
children (rlsva) the antichrists are, ch. iii. 10c— 
God is not only greater than our heart (ch. iii. 
20), but also greater than Satan, than all things 
(Jno. x. 29; 2 Cor. ii. 14); all things belong to 
Him (1 Cor. xv. 57; iii. 28).—[Huther: “Instead 
of the more specific ev avroic the Apostle .uses ev 
rip xbaptf) to intimate that the former, though 
having been for some time in the Church, belong 
to the Kbapoq, which is expressly declared in the 
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words following. Sooirius: “Quamvis Johannes, 
non deeo, qui sit in falsi* prophetis, sod de so, gut 
sit in mtsndo, verba fadat, tamen necesse est, ut mundi 
appellations falsos into* Prophetas eomprehendat, 
vd potius plane intelligat, good satis aperte declarant 
seguenda verba.” M.l. 

Vbb. 6. The antithesis as to essence , work and 
success: 

They are of the world.—’E/c rov nfopov, 
guatenus Satanas est ejus prmceps (Calvin), hence 
not ipuv (oh. ii. 19). Cf. Jno. viii. 23, 44. 
The referenoe is not only to worldly lusts and 
carnal desires but to the ground and source of 
their life determining the exhibition of their life 
(did To&ro). 

Therefore they speak of the world and 
the world heareth them. —The substance of 
what they speak and their success with the world 
are conditioned by their being of [out of, from — 
as to origin—M.] the world. This XaXeiv he rov 
siepov also is deep-reaching: ex mundi vita ac sensu 
sermons* suos promere (Bengel). Huther capi¬ 
tally distinguishes haXelv in rov nfoftav from ek 
rye Vk hakeiv (Jno. iii. 31) by the remark that 
i yfj is not an ethical notion like 6 Kbopoq. Al¬ 
though the separate points made by Oeoumenius 
(sard rdc oapiuxbc knSvuiac), the Scholiasts (&c r ffc 
irovrjpac airruv yvbpjjc}, Luther (eaguse mundus inteU 
ligit ac prohat), Grotius (munai affectibus congruen- 
tia) and others, are correct, yet they shed light 
only on particular points and not on the whole. 
The approval and agreement of the world consti¬ 
tute a proof against them on the principle yap 
6poiif) rb bftotov wpoorpix «• Cf: Jno. viii. 87, 48, 
47; xviii. 87. [The false prophets left the 
Church and went out into the world to which they 
stood in inward affinity, and proclaimed to it a 
wisdom that originated in it; therefore the world 
heard them, i. e. approved and assented to their 
word; ydp bpoiip k.t.X. (Oeoumenius) ; whereas 
the believers were hated and persecuted by 
the world, Huther.— M.]. —Airruv dnobti denotes 
hearing attentively with inward delight, while 
isoOetv rtva signifies hearing in general without 
determining the sympathy of the hearer. 

Inference and conclusion, v. 6. 

Van. 6. We are of God.— A quickly added 
contrast of the false prospects without 61. After 
what precedes there are here implied the two 
thoughts which are not expressed : did rotrro Ik 
tov deov AaTuovpev koX vpeiq igiutv oKobere, although 
the latter is indicated by 6 ytvboKuv rbv debv 
cucovei i)puv. Hence the Apostle understands by 
i )peic himself with the Apostles and the teachers 
in the Church (and not himself and the Church 
bpeic), as opposed to avrol (v. 6) and the ipevdo- 
Kporfrai (v. 1). This is the view of moat commen¬ 
tators in opposition to Calvin, Spener, Lticke and 
al. 

He that knoweth God, heareth ua; he 
who ie not of God doth not hear na.— The 
antithesis 6 ytvAonuv rbv tiebv and be ovk loriv 
is rob deov requires, as is well known, that we 
should understand in the former clause ek tov 
heov elvai and supply in the second ycvAoKetv rbv 
"debv as the oonsequence. Hence tK tov &eov elvai 
must not be taken here differently from vv. 1-4 
and according to the contrast in v. 5. It is con¬ 
sequently not a general drawing and impulse tow¬ 
ards God (as held by Lttcke and Neander), but 


the state of grace of God's children, and their 
understanding of and conduct towards the word 
of God as preached to them. But nothing Is said 
here concerning the manner how they did come 
into this state, nor is here any referenoe to 
predetermination (Hilgenfeld) or predestination 
(Calvin); we know also from ch. ii. 2, iv. 14; cf. 
Jno. iii. 16: i. 10 sqq. 29, that all are desired 
and may enter into the sonship. [Alford: 
Here we must remember carefully what the 
context is and what its purpose. The Apostle is 
giving a text to distinguish, not the children of 
God from those who are not children of God, but 
the spirit of truth from the spirit of error, as is 
clear from the words following. And this he 
does by saying that in the case of the teaohers of 
the truth, they are heard and received by those 
who apprehend God, but refdsed by those who 
are not of God. It is evident then that these two 
terms here, 6 ytvdxjicuv rbv &e6v, and be ovk hrrtv 
ek tov &eov represent two patent matters of fact, 
two classes open and patent to all: one of them 
identical with the Kfopoc above: the other con¬ 
sisting of those of whom it is said above, hyvAKare 
rbv irartpa .... eyv&Kare rbv Air* hpxiq, oh. ii. 
18, 14. How these two classes are what they 
are, it is not the purpose of this passage to set 
forth, nor need we here inquire; we have else¬ 
where tests to distinguish them, oh. iii. 9, 10 . . 

. . ; we have a striking parallel, in fact the key 
to these words, in the saying of our Lord to Pilate, 
John xviii. 37.—M.]. 

From thin we know the Spirit of truth 
and the spirit of error (deception ).—'Ex 
robrov refers to hearing, but since the matter in 
hand relates to the trial of the spirits that teaoh, 
the reference is to hearing the false prophets and 
to hearing the Apostles and the ministers of the 
Divine word [i. e. to the reception given to both 
classes.— M.]. Hence we must not think here of 
the criterion specified in w. 2, 8, as maintained 
by the Roman Catholic Comm., Calvin, Hunnius, 
Calov and Neander. 

In yivAonofitv John includes the Apostles and 
the Church. On rd irvevpa rife &hjBelac, of 
Jno. xiv. 17; xv. 26; xvi. 18; from which pas¬ 
sages it is evident that the Genitive indicates 
that which the Spirit gives, testifies, whereto He 
helpeth and whither He guideth and leadeth; He 
is that Spirit that prooeedeth from God and teach- 
eth the truth to ihen. In like manner, rb Trvevpa 
rijc nXdvjfc is the spirit proceeding from the devil, 
deceiving and seducing men (ch. i. 8; ii. 26; 2 
Jno. 8; 1 Tim. iv. 1; 1 Thess. ii. 8; 2 These, 
ii. 11.) The latter is certainly in him whom the 
world hears, the former in Him to whom the chil¬ 
dren of God give ear. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. AoKipdfriv is used here as by St. Paul, (see 
notes on v. 1, in Exegetical and Critical) and as 
the Lord Himself bids His Church do, Matth. 
vii. 15, 16. The Roman Catholic proposition: 
«Ecdesia in suis prmlatis est judex controvereiarum ” 
is not true; they limit to the ecclesia reprcceentane 
and to the [visible] head of that, what the Lord 
of the Church and his Apostles say to all believers. 
However it is important to remember that the 
Apostle restricts this right and duty of trial 
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simply to the question whether the teachers are 
of God, and that he does not mean questions 
affecting the learning, wisdom or eloquence of 
teachers, or questions of secondary importance 
and on controversial points; he only refers to 
that which is necessary to the salvation of our 
souls. On this head every Christian ought and 
may, if necessary, apply the test. 

2. The believing Confession of One Jesus Christ 
uniting in Himself the Godhead and the Manhood, 
even the confession of the historical Christ is 
necessary to salvation and essentially Christian. 
John, of course, understands bpoijoytiv as engag¬ 
ing the powers of the whole Christian and not 
only the oral confession without the heart; for he 
adverts to the it vebpara, specifies the antithesis 
ft$ bfioXoyetv and proceeds throughout in a con¬ 
templative manner. If this were not so, the true 
disciples of Jesus would have the same confession 
as the demons as their distinguishing mark (Luke 
iv. 41; Matth. viii. 29); hence the contents of the 
confession are not decisive per sc. Cf. Harless, 
JSthik J 89** p. 174.—But Estius has no war¬ 
ranty for limiting St. John’s direction to the 
apostolical age and for considering the confession 
of the Lord’s Supper as the criterion now; on 
the former confession depends also the latter, for 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper reflects of course 
the ChriBtology, since the fellowship with Christ 
Is accomplished in the most pregnant manner in 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Nothing 
is truly Christian without the living Christ. 

8. According to the Johannean mode of ex¬ 
pression the contrast brought out here is to be 
conceived as an error wholly gnostic, spiritual¬ 
ising and misinterpreting the historic and di¬ 
rected more againBt the corporealness, «. e. the 
manhood of Christ than against his Godhead, an 
error rather Docetical than Ebionite. For odpf 
does not denote merely the human body apart 
from the human rfrvx^i the human vot**, the human 
will or self-consciousness, which could not be 
done by the preposition b , but it signifies the 
human nature, the manhood; and this is con¬ 
ceived in the precise manner in which He ap¬ 
peared in the world. Cf. Hofmann, Sckriflbeweis 
ii. 1. p. 76, sq. 

4. John does not predicate of man independence, 
x self-glory and perfect freedom in the sphere of 
his spiritual life; either .the Spirit of God or the 
spirit of Satan determines the Bpirit of man and 
conditions his views, inclinations, knowledge, 
words and deeds. Behind the icvevpa of man 
stands the directing, determining, operating 
and fulfilling irvevpa, which through the former 
and united with it, works on the world and on men. 

6. But any disposition of the human spirit for 
the Spirit of God or the spirit of Satan is no 
more taken for granted here than that the Spirit 
of God and the spirit of Satan are or might be 
supposed to be in a state of coordination. Rather, 
we should say, does this victory, of which the 
Apostle discourses in such lofty strains (v. 4, cf. 
ch. ii. 18, 14; v. 4, 6), assert the superiority of 
the Divine Spirit to Satan and denote both the 
monarchy of God and the enmity of Satan, at 
the same time intimating however, that, though 
men may suffer themselves to be controlled either 
by God or Satan, all men ought to be and might 
become God’s. 


6. The Apostle contemplates the reality and 
the possession of the Divine sonship (that It 
rov &eow=eyeytvvqoOai etc tov deov), which is evident 
from his specification of the marks whereby the 
existence of this relation may be determined; 
the reference, therefore, is not to the origin, the 
beginning of one’s being of God, to the manner 
how it is attained. The same remark applies to 
Jno. xyiii. 36, 37 and also to ch. viii. 48-47, as 
is manifest from v. 80: iroTXoX hrUrrevoav tic abrdv 
and v. 31: kav pehnyre b r<p 7ubyq> rp ifttp. The 
sonship or state of grace of faith in Jno. viii. is 
however quite young and only begun, while the 
case before Pilate and in the passage under notice 
respects the believing people in His Kingdom and 
under His Rule. According to the Johannean 
conception we have to view the sonship or state 
of grace of believers aB complete from the begin¬ 
ning although ever progressing towards perfection 
and consummation and to the inheritance itself. 
A young babe or a suckling is surely a perfect man, 
a rational creature, though only as to the germ, 
and not yet a man, not yet fully developed in all 
the powers and gifts wherewith it is endowed. 

[7. As supplemental to the exegetical notes on 
v. 8, and No. 8, above, it may be profitable to put 
together some of the interpretations of this diffi¬ 
cult passage. 

1. The Socmian. —Socinus: “JesvmGhristom, 
i. e. Jesum gut dicitur Christo*, non modo 
mortalem hominemfuisse, ted etiam mnumeri* 
malis et denique ipsi eruentm mortiobnoxhan.” 
Grotius: “Won cum regia pompa et excr- 
citibus , ted in statu humili, abjecto, mut~ 
tuque malis ac postremum crud obnoxio.” 
But it has been shown that b oaptd cannot 
be construed in this sense. 

2. Those assertive and not only implicative 
of our Lord’s Incarnation. The commen¬ 
tators, most of ,them orthodox, who give 
this interpretation, either oonfound iv 
aapid with etc obp/ca (Augustine, Luther, 
Calvin, Piscator, Sander andal.),or waver 
between b and etf, e. g. Hunnius: u Tunc 
venire in came dicitur Jesus Christo* guando 
A(5yof ex sua velut arcana sede prodUns as- 
sumta visibili came se in terris manifestaL 
Here we must also name the exposition 
of Augustine, who introduces in the train 
of the Incarnation the death and redeem¬ 
ing love of Christ, and makes the confes¬ 
sion denial depend on “ caritatemhabere” 
(Alford); saying: “ Deus erat et in came 
venit: Deus . emm mori non poterat, caro 
mori poterat: ideo ergo venit m came ut 
morerctur pro nobis . Quemadmodum autem 
mortuus esl pro nobis f Majorem hac carita¬ 
tem nemo habet, guam ut animam suam ponat 
pro amicis suis. Caritas ergo ilium adduxit 
ad crucem. Quisguis ergo non habet carita¬ 
tem, negat Christum in came venisse. ”—To 
put the question in his own words: “Arius 
and Eunomius, and Macedonius and Nee- 
torius own that Jesus Christ came in the 
flesh, are not they therefore of God ?** and 
then replies that those hierarchs did not 
in fact confess Christ to have come in the 
flesh, because whatever they might do by 
words , they in their works denied Him 
(Tit. i. 16). “ They have not charity,” he 
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says “because they have not unity , and 
therefore all their other gifts are of no 
avail.” (1 Cor. xiii. 1-3).—But the 
Apostle says here nothing of charity, or 
unity, or of the love of Christ, but he 
simply asserts the true Manhood of our 
Lord, and this brings us 
8. To the true interpretation which takes 
iv in its proper meaning and applies the 
passage to the case of the Docetm who 
maintained that our Lord had only an 
apparent and not a real body. See also 
the extracts from Irenasus and Origen 
above in Appear . Crit. note 4.—M.]. 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

The command: Try! 1. The ocoasion (y. 1: 
many false prophets); 2. The importance fv. 1: 
whether they are of God) ; 3. The difficulty (v. 1: 
the spirits); 4. The rignt (v. 4: ye are of God); 
5. The standard (vv. 1, 3: the confession and 
the contradiction, cf. v. 6.).—Be not afraid of 
the majority of votes, but fear the 1 majesty of the 
truth of (out of) God; take care that thou do not 
violate it; the former cannot and must not have 
any influence in matters of eternal truth and of 
eternal life. Not from the masses comes the 
truth, but from One, with whom you ought to vote 
and to whom you ought to assent; but though it 
comes only from One it is nevertheless designed 
for all and should be brought to and diffused 
among the masses by means of preaching, testi¬ 
mony and confession.—You ought to regard as a 
Christian and a brother whoever oiings to Christ 
in faith, no matter how heretical the sect to 
which he may belong.—Communities and Chris¬ 
tians grow more and more imperfect, the former 
into sects and the latter illiberal in propor¬ 
tion as they strive to give undue prominence to 
any one point of the truth except that of a be¬ 
lieving and vital confession of Christ. You may 
not even push into the background the sphere of 
creation with its appointments before redemption 
and its glory, for Christ is also the Creator of 
the world.—The question is the pursuit of victory 
in order to secure and preserve unimpaired 
eternal peace for eternity.—The fundamental 
truth is simple and ever plain to the simplicity 
of the heart. That with which you are familiar 
you understand and love; what you cling to, 
cleaves to you; that in which you live, lives in 
you; that, for and of whioh you speak, speaks 
out of you.—Either a prophet of God or a false 
prophet, either of God or of the world, moved 
either by the Spirit of God or by the spirit of 
antichrist, by the Spirit of truth or the spirit of 
error; a middle way and a third course are not 
provided.—Neither you nor any of your acquaint¬ 
ance may be able clearly to perceive your point 
of gravity, but it is there, and One, now a Saviour, 
but hereafter the Judge, knows where and what 
it is and will make it manifest in preliminary 
judgments here, but in the final judgment there. 

Stark* :— Trust, believe, whom ! It concerns 
not riches and possessions, but your soul and 
salvation. It is amaiing that most men are 
concerned about false wares, whereby they in¬ 
cur certain and eternal loss. The prudent will 
make inquiries and not join in with an incon¬ 
siderate credit.—Lying spirit, that sayest that 


| the Christian religion is founded on credulity! 

I Gross lies! it requires faith, but rejects credulity. 
—We ought to believe sincere, experienced and 
honest teachers, yet so that we look only and 
solely to God and rest in Him as the author 
of the wisdom which they proclaim. Teachers 
should willingly subject their teaching to the 
trial of others, even to the trial of their own 
hearers, and consequently not only not deter 
them from it but also to urge them to it, and 
direct them away from themselves to God and 
His Spirit; otherwise they will not make honest 
Christians but render themselves suspicious.— 
The government alone has not the power of ap¬ 
pointing teachers at its option regardless of the 
views and wishes of the whole Church (or con¬ 
gregation), whose wishes should be duly con¬ 
sulted, for God has clothed it also with the power 
and ability to try the spirits. [Such a caution, 
however relevant on the Continent of Europe, is 
of course unnecessary in the U. S.—M.].—What¬ 
ever obscures and lessens in word or deed the 
person, office, doctrine and glory of Christ, is 
heretical.—Be of good courage! though the 
world and the devil rage, thou hast a strong sup¬ 
port, for God, who is with, by and in thee, is 
greater than all.—Whenever we are victorious, 
we ought to ascribe the glory of our victory not 
to ourselves but to God; otherwise if we take 
the least credit to ourselves, we rouse a new 
enemy, spiritual pride, most dangerous in this 
that it enables Satan easily to overcome us.— 
Like .seeks like; the world loves its own but hates 
those who have gone out from the world. 

Hbubnsr:—T he Christian spirit of trial is in¬ 
timately connected with faith. Faith is not 
credulity.—This trying is a duty whioh belongs 
to every age and especially in our age when so 
many teach against the Scripture and still set up 
the pretension that they have the Spirit, and 
oonsider themselves frill of spirit and others 
spiritless. It is the duty of all Christians; con¬ 
sequently, also the duty of the laity.—The con¬ 
ditions of this trial are simplicity of heart, a firm 
faith, and prayer to the Lord for clearness of 
perception (to open our eyes). The deceived 
have indeed excuses to offer; but there would 
not be so many of the deceived, if they had a 
pure mind and would try. Try the more fre¬ 
quently and carefully, the more the spirit of 
deceivers flatters thee and thy vanity, and the 
greater the number of these spirits grow.— 
Everything which lays irreverent hands on the 
Person of Christ, from any side, is decidedly un¬ 
christian.—Should John have given us a false 
criterion ? Maintaining this is already the sign 
of a bad cause. Whatever is anti-christian shows 
its true character by its contradicting the Apos¬ 
tles.—The superiority of the Spirit of Christ to 
the error-spirit of the world gives to the Chris¬ 
tian the preponderance; he need not fear any 
assaults of unbelief. John foretells certain vic¬ 
tory. All the shouts of victory on the part of 
unbelievers are nothing but false alarm. . All 
antichristianity panders to the spirit of the 
world; it flatters, if not the loose morality, yet 
the vanity and conceit of the world which finds 
it burdensome and confounding to believe in the 
Crucified One.—The false apostles prove the dig¬ 
nity of the true Apostles. 
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Bubu:—A ny pupil in a oatechism-clasa, in 
order to be on hie guard against the false pro¬ 
phet*, may determine whether the teaching of 
a prophet has the grape-taste of Christ’s Tine 
or the sloe-taste of the thorn of the flesh and 
reason.—It is not because of the parts of the 
truth they hold in oommon with the Church, but 
because of the error wherewith they contradict 
the confession of the Church, because of the 
broken branch on the tree of truth, because of 
the cancer in the body of truth, that the sects 
are congregated as separate eommnnities. 

Krumxaohkr :—The frontier of Christianity. 1. 
In which way is it decided? Are the cumbersome 
trinity, God, virtue and immortality, or birth with¬ 
in the pale of Christendom, individual interpre¬ 
tation, the opinion of the majority of one’s con¬ 
temporaries—to determine Christianness ? 2. 

The final infallible decision , over against the skep¬ 
tics, those who are at Tariance with the confes¬ 
sions, those who only seek for the word of God 
in the Scriptures but do not recede the Scrip¬ 
tures as the word of God, is giTen by the funda¬ 
mental fact of the supernatural revelation in Christ, 
the necessity of regeneration , the personal prtex- 
istence of Christ or of the Godhead. 

Fronmullbr:— Of the trial of the Spirits. 1. 
Why it is necessary? Many false spirits have 
gone out into the world, the spirit of antichrist 
is already now in the world—in the Church, in 
the school, in the family, in private life, in the 
great and in the small. 2. Which is its end and 
aim? Whether they are of God or not. 8. 
Which is its nde f The confession. 

[Burkitt: t. 1.— Believe not every spirit , etc. 
That is, every teacher who pretends to be in¬ 
spired, and every doctrine that lays claim to the 
authority of Divine revelation: * 4 but try the spir¬ 
its,” that is, examine their doctrine by the rule 
of the word of God, and try from whom they 
come, whether from the Spirit of God or from 
Satan.—M.]. 

_ [Bp. Hall : v. 2.—-Every one who confesseth 
Jesus Christ to have been God from all eternity, 
and in the fulness of time to have taken our na¬ 
ture upon Him, and to be come in the flesh, to 
accomplish the perfect work of man’s redemp¬ 
tion, is of God and speaks from God. And so by 
the contraries v. 8.—M.]. 

[Barrow: —He was not only (as the Gnostics 
ana some other heretics have conceited) in shape 
and outward appearance (as a spectre, deluding 
men’s sight and fancy), but in most real truth, a 
very perfect man; having a real body, figured 
and circumscribed like ours, compacted of flesh 
and blood, visible and tangible; which was nour¬ 
ished and did grow, which needed and received 
sustenance, which was tender and sensible, frail 
and passible, which was bruised with stripes, 
torn with scourges, pricked with thorns, pierced 
with nails, transfixed with a spear; which was 
mortal and underwent death by expiring its 
breath, and being disjoined from the soul that 
enlivened it. He had also a soul, endued with 
the same faculties as ours; .with an understand¬ 
ing, capable of learning and improvement (for 
He was a man, ignorant of some things which 
He might know: and He grew in wisdom and in 
stature ), with a will, subject and submissive to 
the Divine Will (see Mark xiii. 82; Luke ii. 52; 


Mfttth. xxvi. 89; Luke xxii. 42; Jno. v. 80; 
Matth. xxi. 18; Jno. lv. 6, 7), with several ap¬ 
petites, of meat, of drink, of sleep and rest (for 
we read that He was hungry, that He thirsted, 
that He was weary), yea with various passions 
and affections (<pvoual ko 2 adtAfftjfra irhOrj, I mean, 
that is, natural and irreprehensible passions), 
and these of the most troublesome and afflictive 
sort, such as seal, pity and sorrow; the which 
were sometimes declared by very pathetical sig¬ 
nifications and are expressed in high terms; as 
upon occasion of His friend Lazarus’s death it is 
said, He groaned in Spirit and was troubled; He 
then and upon other occasions, out of pity and 
sorrow, did weep; and ye know what excesses of 
sorrow, what anxieties and agonies, what tribu¬ 
lations, disturbances and amazements, the Evan¬ 
gelists, using those very terms, describe Him to 
have undergone at His passion; so that, as the 
Apostle to the Hebrews speaketh, 44 We have not an 
highpriest that could not compassionate (or sympa¬ 
thize with) our infirmities , but who was in all points 
tempted (or exercised and proved) as we are, yet 
without «h.”—M.l. 

[Neander: —.Here is no other test of true 
faith, no other law for Christian union, than 
steadfast adherence to that one fundamental faot 
of the appearing of the Divine-human Redeemer. 
In all which proceeds from this belief, the influ¬ 
ences of the Divine Spirit should be acknowl¬ 
edged. Hence it follows, that provided faith in 
this one ftindamental fact be the soul of the 
Christian life, no minor difference of creed should 
be allowed to disturb Christian unity; that mis¬ 
takes and alloys of Christian truth, which treneh 
not on this one ftindamental fact, should not hin¬ 
der us from recognizing the Divine Stamp in him 
whose faith and profession have their root 
therein,—that the bonds of Christian fellowship 
should not thereby be sundered or loosened. 
Steadfast adherence to this one foundation is the 
mark of being from God, of the 8pirit derived 
from God.— 

Truth and error have each their peculiar his¬ 
tory of development. As in the continued devel¬ 
opment of Christian truth, the Holy Spirit is 
ever revealing Himself in the inward conscious¬ 
ness of believers, that Anointing spoken of by St. 
John; so does error, proceeding side by side with 
this revelation, mingle therewith its own dis¬ 
turbing and adulterating influence,—rending 
single truths from their connection with the 
whole system of truth and giving them the stamp 
of error. These are the two currents, proceed¬ 
ing from the ever operative Spirit of Christ and 
from the spirit of the world; the latter mingling 
with the revelations of the former its own dis¬ 
turbing element and imitating them with a de¬ 
ceptive outward seeming.—M.J. 

and Sermon-themes. 

v. 1. Augustine, Believe not every Spirit. 

Libr. of Fathers, 20. 954. 
Tillotson, Abp. Of the trial of the 
Spirits. Sermons 2, 29. 
Waterland, Daniel, The springs and 
motives of false pretences 
to the Holy Spirit; with 
the rules and marks of 
trying and detecting them. 
Sermons. Works 9, 836. 
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Edwards, Jonathan, The distinguish¬ 
ing marks of a work of the 
Spirit of God, applied to 
that uncommon operation 
that hae lately appeared 
in New England. 120. 
1742. Works. 2, 254. 

ZoLLlKOrrER, C. J. Fanaticism in ge¬ 
neral. 

Fanaticism with regard to 
religious conceptions in 
particular. Sermons on 
prevalent errors and 
vices I. 95. 111. 

Smith, John Pyb, On the means of ob¬ 
taining satisfaction with 
regard to the truth of reli¬ 
gious sentiments. A Ser¬ 
mon, London, 1822. 


v. 2. Augustine, Every Spirit that confesseth 
not , etc. Libr. of the 
Fathers 20, 960. 

De probations Spiritum. 
Cr. Sao.Thes. Not. 2.999. 
yy. 2, 8. Wilbe&force, E. I., The sacramental 
system. Serm. on the 
New Birth, 222. 

Vauqhan, L C., John's test of truth. 

Sermons (1861), 121. 

v. 4. Saurin, I., The superior evidence and 
influence of Christianity. 
Sermons; 2, 323. In 
French, 7,129. 
Extraordinary gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. 

vy. 4, 5. Tillotson, Abp., The advantages of 
truth in opposition to error. 
2 Sermons. Serm. XI. 
889.—M.]. 


7. Brotherly love and Divine love as related to each other on the ground of Christ's advent. 

Chapter IV. 7-21. 

7 Beloved, let ns love one another: for 1 love is of God; and every one that loveth* is 

8 horn of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not, knoweth 8 not God; 4 * for God is 

9 love. In this was manifested the love of God toward 45 us, because 6 that God sent his 

10 only begotten Son* into the world, that we might live through him. Herein 7 is 8 love, 
not that we loved God, but that he 9 loved us, and sent 10 his Son to he the propitiation 

11 for our sins. 11 Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love one another. 

12 No man hath seen God at any time. 12 If we love one another, God dwelleth 18 in us, 

13 and his love is perfected in us. M Hereby 15 know we that we dwell 18 in him, and he in 

14 us, because 16 he hath given us of his Spirit. And we have seen and do testify that 

15 the Father sent the Son to he the Saviour of the world. 17 Whosoever 48 shall confess 19 

16 that Jesus 20 is the Son of God, God dwelleth 18 in him, and he in God. And we have 
known and believed the love that God hath to 21 us. God is love; and he that dwell- 

17 eth 18 in love dwelleth 16 in God, and God in him. 22 Herein 28 is our love M made per¬ 
fect, 21 that we may have boldness in the day of judgment: because as he is, so 26 are we 

18 in this world. There is no fear in love; 27 brtt perfect love casteth out fear: because 

19 fear hath torment. 28 He that feareth is not made perfect in love. 28 We love him, 88 

20 because he first loved us. Ha man say, 81 1 love God, and hateth his brother, he is a 
liar: for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 82 can he love God 

21 whom he hath not seen ? And this commandment have we from him, That he who 
loveth God love his brother also. 88 

T«rse 7. [* German: “The lore.”—M.] 

*w«t 6 ayaw&r without rbv 6 c&r, B. C. Sin. al.—A. adds t& r 0cor. 

Verse 8. [* German: “ Knew not GodAlford: “ bath never known God LUcke “ hath never learned to know Him 
at all.” The force of the Aorist that he hath not once known God should be brought out.—M.] 

49 b nh Ayawar ovk tyre rfcr 0*br ie wanting In Cod. Sin., but adds iy rawer instead of y t raw¬ 
ed (from v. 7). A. 

Verse 9. [«*« v q n t r—German: “inns ” (an unr) 11 in regard to us.” Alford.—M.] 

* 8rt, not “ because” but “that;” so German, Alford, Lillie.—M.] 

* German: “ His Son, the only begotten.”—M.J 

Verse 10. *ir to vry; render “ In this” as in v. 9. instead of the unnecessary variation “ herein” of B. V*—M.] 

19 German: “ exists ” Wordsworth “ consists.”—M.J 

* a vrbe, the moet authentic reading; A has j«et roc. 

w Instead of Aw caret Act, Cod. Sin. reeds awlaraAccr as in w. 9,14. 

[“ German: “And sent His Son as propitiation for our sins.” More correctly: “And sent His Son a propitia¬ 
tion for our sins.” No need for the supplement to be in E. V.—M.] 

Verse 12 [*» German: “ God hath no one ever seen.” Alford: “God hath no one over beheld.” But render more Idio¬ 
matically : “ No one has ever beheld God.”—M.] 

[Uffclrct, fkiv oper, etc., had better be rendered uniformly “ abide.”—M.] 
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14 There is a great variation in the readings of the final words: 4 r i p-l* before rer «Ac eariw 

A.Vulg; i v i) ft.lv after rtriXtittfiirri i a r i v Qi K. and many versions; iv hfiiv between rercJL 
and iari v Cod. Sin. B. [Alford: The love of Him is perfected in n»—11.] 

Terse 13. P *iv tout w—«“In this.” See note 7 above—M.] 
h« German: “that.”—M.] 

Terse 14. [ l7 German: u As Saviour of the world.” So Alford, Lillie. Mo need for the supplement to be In B. Y<—M-] 

Terse 15. M 1 nstead of &* o,B.reads iav. 

[*• German: “ confessethso Alford who justly objects to all Futures “ shall confess,” and Futon trmcU 
“ shall have confessed ” and recommends the English Present with an exegesis,—vix^ “ that this Present 
betokens not a repeated act and habit, but a great act once for all introducing the man into a state of 
opoAoy M.] 

8 B. adds Xpiarrft after Tij?ovf. 

Terse 13. [ n « r iffiir. German: “antau” literally 44 at or on us ” to which “concerning us” or 44 in regard to ns” 
come nearest.—M.l 

8 B. G. K. Cod. Sin. add ftiv* t, which owing to the same conclusion of the preceding verse was more likely 
to be omitted than added. 

Terse 17. [» 44 In this.” See note 7 above—M.] 

**Cod. Sin. adds iv rj filv after ju.c0* probably an error (with reference to v. 12) as iv aydwg 

riff « p t <r ««* t is plainly a slip of the pen. 

[» German: 44 In this love with ns is perfectedAlford: 44 In this is love perfected with ns.” The render¬ 
ing “our” of E. T. is almost solitary and should be changed. See below in Exegtt. and Critical .— M.] 
[ M German: 44 Because as He is, we also are in this world.” So Alford and Lillie, who transpose, however: 
“Are we aisp, etc.”—M.l 

Terse 18. [8 German: 41 Pear is not in love.” Alford: M Fear existeth not, etc.”—M.l 
8 German: “Punishment;” so Lillie, see note in Exeget. and Critical.— M.l 
ft German: 44 Is not perfected in love.” Alford: 44 Hath not been perfected in [His] love.”—M.] 

Terse 19. 8 Cod. Sin. reads rbr #t bv after ayanmfitv; G. K. a vrir [A. B. omit either.—M.] A Inserts o fir 
after if fit it. 

[German: 44 We love God.”—M.] 

Terse 20. [8 German: “ If one says . . . hateth . . .” Translate: 44 If any say . . . hate . . —M. 

8 v w v, A. [K. L. al. Tischend. Alford—M.]; o v, B. Cod. Sin. [Lach. Buttm. al.—M.] The true reading eaa- 
not be determined by the analogy with ch. ill. 17 (Dttsterdieck), or by the consideration that the interrog¬ 
ative is more expressive than the negative (Hnther). 

[German: 44 How can he love God (or: cannot love God) whom he hath not seen ?”—M.] 

Terse 21. [8 German: 44 Also love his brother.” Doddridge— 44 Love also his brother ” Alford, Lillie.—M.] 

axiom of truth: Omnis amor ex Deo est (Bengel), 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. originem habet a Deo (Calov). This thought espec¬ 

ially strengthened by Lc, must not be weakened 
Connection. The whole section vy. 7-21 insists into: earitas re* divina maztmelaudabilis (Socinua, 
upon the exhibition of brotherly love, because Episoopius), Deo tnaxime placet (Grotius), lore is 
love is the very Essence of God (w. 8, 16), as is Divine as to its nature (de Wette), Dev* caritatu 
evident from the sending and revelation of His auctor est, quatenus nobis mutuee caritatis causae 
Son (w. 8,10,11, 14, 16), from our past and pre- abunde ruppeditat (Schlichting). Neither must 
sent experience of the love of God (w. 10,11, we add with A. rdv dedv, nor supply “the brother” 
16), from the experience of our confidence to- with S. Schmidt, Lhcke and al.—[Didymns sin- 
wards Him without fear (w. 17,18), and because gularly understood dyarHj here of Christ ,—ijrara 
as the children of God, we ought in grateful ovk hXfojv elvcu, vopiarlw fj rbv (wvoycvij, cxnrcp to 
obedience, prove our enjoyment of such love by Lc &eoi>, oirru k al aydmjv lf dydmx bvra :—and Au- 
the love of our brethren, His children (vv. 19-21). gustine fitting together “Dilectio est ex Deo ” and 
Based on the yewrr&f/vai kn rov &eov (v. 7), this “Dilectio est Deus ” infers that “DiUctio est Dtus 
exhortation belongs under the great leading ex Deo r ” which oomparing with Rom. v. 6, he 
thought oh. ii. 29, and connects with the warning infers that love is the Holy Spirit‘(Tract vii. 6). 
against the false teachers, because faith in Jesus, Alford—M.].—Now since love ana life are and 
in whom the love of the Father has been mani- spring from God, a man that is bom of God 
fested and brought near to us, and the fellow- proves that he is born of God by loving; for he 
ship of the Holy Spirit fv. 18), the Spirit of truth must have part of that which is in God andoomes 
and the Witness of God’s love in us, must evi- from Him. The Perfect also alongside the Present 
denoe and manifest their truth and vitality in shows that hero again being bom of Cod is re- 
brotherly love. garded as the antecedent fhet, as the cause of 

Exhortation to brotherly looe founded on the love, and love as a consequence warrants and 
Being of Cod. vv. 7, 8. necessitates the back-inference of the truth and 

Vbr. 7. Beloved, let ns love one another, reality of being born of God. Cf. ch. ii. 29. 
— ’A yaTrrrroi % ayanupev, a very emphatic expres- Every one that is bora of God knows also in hia 
sion; being loved we must love; being in the belonging to God, in his fellowship with God, 
enjoyment of love we are and dare not be without God as the Source of love, and love as the Essence 
love; the exhortation, as bMJjToovs shows, must of God, and hence he must irisist upon love and 
be restricted to brotherly [Christian—M.] love practise love, so that thereby he may prove his 
and not be extended to general love of man. knowledge of and familiarity with God; to Ioto 
[B ut the ground, on which this exortation is and to know God are correlates, because love is 
based, viz. that God is Love (v. 8) and that He of God. Hence Grotius (ostendit se Drum nosss 
sent His Son eif rdv Kdopav (v. 9), snows that the sicut oportet) errs less than Calvin (sera Dei cog- 
love of man in general is not excluded here. Cf. mft'o amorem Dei neeessario in nobis generat). 
oh. iii. 18; so Ebrard.—M.]« Ver. 8. He that loveth not hath never 

Because the love is of God, and every known God. —Consequently: he that lacks 
one, that loveth, is born of God and love in general, has not known God, has never 
knoweth God. —"Or* indicates the ground on learnt to know Him at all (Lucks), has sever 
which the preceding exhortation is made to rest, made even the beginning of the knowledge of God 
The demonstration is conducted on a general (Dfisterdieck); this rendering is required by the 
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Aorist kyvu joined to 6 $ dyairuv. The reason of 
this is given in the following: 

Because God is love.—A proposition which 
in the negative formula, according to the well- 
known manner of the Apostle, still further de¬ 
fines the former assertion that “love is of God.” 
This relation of the two propositions and of their 
contents requires ns to give to bri a causal con¬ 
struction ; hence it indicates the reason and not 
the contents of byvo (Tirinus: non novit, Deum 
esse earitatem) ; in that case 6 ded? also ought to 
be wanting and it would be : ovk tyvo rbv &e6v, 
bn dydmj tar <v. Cf. Acts xiv. 13. Winer, p. 469. 
'0 dedf ay&mj e<rriv=Deus nihil est quam mera 
cariias (Luther), Dei natura nihil aliudest, quam ca¬ 
ntos, quam bonitas, quam surnmum bonum, sui ipsius 
communicativum (Hunnius). The Being of Qod is 
Love; therefore love springs from God. The word 
is to be taken essentialiter with most Catholio 
[Anglican—M.] and Lutheran Commentators, 
and not evepyirruuJq with Calvin- and Beza: Dei 
natura at homines diligere; for this construction 
makes God’s Love-Essence give place to God’s 
manifestation of love and adds the limitation of its 
application to men, whereas angels and even the 
Trinitarian God are objects of the love of God. 
Still farther removed from the depth of this say¬ 
ing, even to shallowness, are the expositions of 
Socinus ( caritas at Dei ipsiusque voluntas effectus 
et is qttidem maxims proprius), Grotius (Deus at 
plenus caritate), Bosenmiiller ( benignissimus ). In 
this, that God is love as to His essential Being, 
lies the reason, why he that is born of God, must 
also have love and live in love and why the love 
of God must be allied with the love of the breth¬ 
ren who are also born of God. [Equally shallow 
are the explanations of Benson: “God is the 
most benevolent of all beings; full of love to ail 
His creatures,” Whitby: “ The Apostle intends 
not to express what God is in His Essence . . but 
what He is demonstrative, hepyyruujq, showing 
great philanthropy to men,” and Hammond “ God 
is made up of love and kindness to mankind.”— 
Alford reviewing these quotations says that in 
them the whole force of the axiom as it stands in 
the Apostle’s argument is lost; “unless he is 
speaking of the Essential Being of God, quorsum 
pertinent , to say that he that loveth not never 
knew God, because “ God is love ? ” Put for these 
last words, “God is loving,” and we get at once 
a fallacy of an undistributed middle: He that 
loveth not never knew what love is: God is lov¬ 
ing: but what would follow? that in as far as 
God is loving, he never knew Him: but he may 
have known Him as far as He is just or power¬ 
ful But take 6 $ebq aydmj hrriv of God’s essen¬ 
tial Being,—as a strict definition of God, and 
the argumentation will be strict: He that loveth 
not never knew love: God is love [the terms 
are co-essential and co-extensive] : therefore he 
who loveth not never knew God.”—M.J. 

Revelation of the love of Qod through Christ, w. 
9,10. 

Van. 9. In this was manifested the love 

of God in (on) us. —“ We hear the lovely, the 
living eoho of Christ, Jno. iii. 16.” (Heubner). 
Tfr tofay points to the sequel. '’RfavepWhi as 
contrasted with the hidden Being of the invisible 
God, annexes the objective, actual appearing 
and manifestation of the dydirq rob &eou, of the 


A 

love which is God’s, in God, as in ch. i. 2; iii. 
6; 1 Tim. iii. 16; there is no reference what¬ 
ever to subjective knowledge. [Huther: “ The 
Apostle does not want to say that the love of God 
has been known by us through the sending*of His 
Son; of. v. 16, but that therein it stepped forth 
from its concealment, and did in reality manifest 
itself.”—M.].—’Ev iyuv defines either the sphere 
in which, or the object at which [with regard to 
which—M.] the manifestation took place; it 
should be connected with the verb and rendered, 
either among us, with us, or at [in, with regard 
to] us. But the context does not introduce us 
merely as spectators but as receivers of the Di¬ 
vine love (lva tfoupev ); and this love is not only 
to us an object of contemplation, which would be 
expressed by the Dative rjfiiv without the prep¬ 
osition; but we ourselves are objects of this 
love, every one of us believers has experienced 
it; hence we ought not to leave the matter unde¬ 
cided (Liicke), but must decide for the rehdering 
at [in, with regard to—M.] us (Diisterdieck), 
according to the manifest analogy of Jno. ix. 3, 
where h must be thus construed and explained; 
hence we may not connect it with aydivi] tov &eov 
(Huther and al.); for it was pot the love of God 
in believers which was manifested, as if the be¬ 
lievers existed before the manifestation of God’s 
love in Christ, but the love of God appeared in 
Christ and was manifested not to, but at [in] the 
believers. On this account Bengel’s explanation: 
“Amor Dei, qui nunc in nobis est, 11 is equally un¬ 
tenable. Still less admissible is it to make ev 
yfuv=elc Tjfjag, as is done by Luther, Spener and 
al. Cf. Winer, pp. 231, 436.—’Etyavepwdp is ex¬ 
plained by what follows: 

That God hath sent His son, the only- 
begotten, into the world. 

This is the fact of the manifestation. The 
designation rbv fiovoyevrj the only child (Luke vii. 
12; viii. 42; ix. 38; Heb. xi. 17; Jno. i. 14, 18; 
iii. 18), ad auxesin valet (Calvin); what love, that 
He sent His only son (Huther)! It is therefore 
not=dya7rrrr6{, omnium creaturarum longe carissi - 
mus, sibi dilectissimus (S. G. Lange, Socinus, Gro¬ 
tius). John thus marks the exaltation of the 
Son, just as the term aniorafaev eig rbv ndopov 
denotes His pre-existence (Jno. iii. 17; x. 36): 
to be sent, to be sent into the world can only be 
true of one already born, not of one who is only 
born in the world, but one existing above and 
before the world, 1 Jno. i. 1. 

That we might live through Him. —Thus 
ev r/jiiv is explained. This indication of the pur¬ 
pose, Zva, points as much to the life-fulness in 
Christ as to our poverty. Cf. ch. iii. 16, 17. 
[Baumgarten-Crusius: M owryevift and ^rpjofiev are 
the two emphatic words: The most exalted One 
—for our salvation!—M.]. 

Vbr. 10. In this exists love. —[German like 
Greek “ the love,” t. e . love in the abstract.—M.]. 
’A ydmj is to be taken quite general, as at ch. iii. 
16 (Neander, Diisterdieck, Huther), without the 
supplement of tov $eov (Spener, Liicke, Sander, 
de Wette, Bruckner and al.), as at Rom. v. 6. 

Not that we loved God, but that He 
loved us. —The simplest construction is to sup¬ 
ply ev Tobrif) to ovx and aXkd. Thus preparation 
is made for the comprehensive term irpwrof v. 19; 
the initiation of loving is with God; the beginning 
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and origin of love is in God (Ik rov tieott) ; jtitic 
and avrdf are here emphatically contrasted like 
rbv $e6v ; amari dignissbnum , and indignissi- 

mos (Bengel), the self-existence, independence, 
of the Divine love are intimated by the prevenienoe 
of that love absolutely unconditioned by any 
merit on the part of men; the former is what is 
really said here (Huther), the other, as we may 
justly infer from what follows, (lhaojudv) and from 
what precedes ( Iva fyoogev), is implied (Diister- 
dieck). Hence there is no reason whatsoever for 
rendering on once “because” and then “that” 
(Baumgarten-Crusius), or for translating both 
times “because” but only as protases, thus: not 
because we loved Him but because He loved us, did 
He send His Son ( Lachmann), or for a transposition 
of the words as if we did read: bn ovk ( Grotius), 
or for taking the first proposition as a dependent 
olause=^u6>p fit) ayamjadvruv (Meyer: that al¬ 
though we have not loved God before, yet did He 
love us), a Lapide erroneously assigns to the im¬ 
plication the first place saying: “Hie carilatem Dei 
ponderat et exaggerat ex eo, quod Deus nulla dilec- 
tione, nullo obsequio nostro provoeatus, imo multis 
injuriis et sceleribus nostris offensus t prior dilexit nos . ’ * 

And sent His Son (as) a propitiation 
for onr sins. —This is the proof in fact of avrdc 
fjy&TTvoev T/tidg. The Aorist airbtrretXev, like fjyairff- 
aafiev, ijyanqaev, simply narrates, while the Per¬ 
fect <nrt(TTa?jctv v. 9 absolutely presentiates 
Christ’s having been sent (Liicke). 'A ntoreiXe 
stands emphatically in ante-position in order to 
set the act of God in relief; IXaopbv nepl tuv 
dfiaprujv igivv has an explanatory and substan¬ 
tiating reference to ^ougev dt* avrov v. 9. Cf. 
ch. ii. 2; iii. 16. Insufficient: testatum fecit, se 
vtlle eondonare (Rosenmuller). 

Brotherly love inferred . v. 11. [from w. 9,10, 
and substantiating the exhortation v. 7.—M.] 

Vkb. 11. Beloved — ayamrrol has a peculiar 
emphasis and distinct meaning, i. e . it designates 
those who stand in the enjoyment of the expe¬ 
rience of the love of God. 

If God so loved ns. —Because el with the 
Indicative introduces the aforesaid fact, it is de¬ 
scribed as an indubitable ground for an inference 
to be built upon it. [Alford colls attention to the 
difficulty of rendering this el with an Indicative 
in English, which is neither any expression of 
uncertainty, nor=*mcc, or seeing that; he de¬ 
scribes it as “ a certainty put in the shape of a 
doubt, that the hearer’s mind may grasp the oer- 
tainty for itself, not take it from the speaker.” 
If (it be true that) . .—is perhaps the nearest 
filling up of the sense.”—M.]. ObroQ denote* the 
preceding description of love; it is here=sAoc ra¬ 
tions, prevenient without any merit on our part, 
in the sending of His Son for the propitiation of 
our sins; but it i§ not =tanta caritals, as in Jno. 
iii. 16 (where oiruc —fore requires such a con¬ 
struction, as Diisterdieck rightly observes). There 
is no warrant for the interpretation; nullo homi - 
map discrimine (Grotius). 

We also ought to love one another. —In 
the first place we have to take notice of $pelq — 
a?*Mj%ovq: we, first the object of the glorious love 
of God (tffiac) must now also regard and treat 
every Christian as an object of Divine love and 
consequently become the subjects of such expe¬ 
rienced Divine love; to this necessitates us the 


brother whom God loves, and to this compels ns 
the love with which we ourselves are loved. 
Hence the Apostle uses the word ixpe&ofiep not 
only because there is extant for it an objectively 
given commandment and example, but also a sub¬ 
jective preparation for it; as God’s children, bom 
out of Him who is Love, born out of His Love- 
Being, we must love one another. 

There is no fellowship with Ood without brotherly 
love. w. 12, 18. 

Veil 12. No one hath ever beheld God.— 

Cf. Jno. i. 18: &6paKev. The Perfects there, like 
Tt&larai here are on account of rr^nore to be em¬ 
phatically referred to the past with respect to its 
separate course and periods, and must not be 
construed according to a Hebraism, as carrying 
present force (Estius), or as comprehending the 
ast and the present (Liickel. The word redearai 
enotes calm, continued looking at and contem¬ 
plation of a thing, but it is real seeing [in the 
literal sense of the word as distinguished from 
spiritual beholding, inward vision—M.]; this is 
the view of the Greek Commentators, (Augustine, 
Spener, Liicke and aLJ, as in v. 14 and=^4xurv 
also v. 20. The sense is: God is invisible (l Tim. 
vi. 16). Passages like Exod. xxxiii. 20, and 
Gen. xii. 7; xvii. 1 etc., are not contradictoiy, 
since where God did appear, it was not His face, 
but some assumed form that became visible. 
Consequently the passage must not be interpreted 
in a spiritual sense, as if it imported spiritual 
seeing and that God cannot be known and appre¬ 
hended by man’s own, natural powers (Piscator), 
or immediately (Rickli), or as He is (Estiusi, 
that He is consequently inscrutable (Neander). 
The explanation of this axiom follows from, 

If we love one another, God abideth 
in us and His love is perfected in us.— 
The proposition: dedv oi)6els irtrxore redkarai, ob¬ 
viously refers not to the proposition ayoxqv 
aXMihav c which contains a presupposition and a 
condition, but to the leading thought: 6 dwf 
h igdv fikveu The Apostle is wholly concerned 
with the inward life-fellowship, with the inward 
relation between God and man which is to be 
carried on to perfection and which manifests it¬ 
self in brotherly love ; hence brotherly love is 
only the presupposition and condition of tbe 
assertion and assumption of such life-fellowship 
with God, but not of that relation itself (con¬ 
trary to Frommann). So especially Dtisterdieok, 
Huther. The invisibility of God surely does not 
exclude our love to* God (v. 20. cf. 1 Pet. i. 8); 
nor is the invisibility of God used here to direct 
us to brotherly love, as if we should show to tbe 
brethren what we oannot show to Him (Locke 
andal.); in that case &ebv ovk Oeao&ai and not 
ayairqv aMJjhnq would have been introduced with 
eav. ’Aydny tieov denotes His love, the love of 
God, even the love peculiar to and inhering in 
Him, which is in us, if He b $ylv pkyu. In this 
life-fellowship with Him we participate in His 
love, which is rereheuighfij, has become perfected 
[t. e. has reaohed its full completion and matu¬ 
rity.—M.l. This love has its history of growth 
and completion in us and corresponds pari passes 
with brotherly love: where the one is, there is 
also the other; they mutually oonditionate each 
other; it is loving with God, (out) of God, In 
God, which with Him i8 in us as His Being; dur 
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tifol loving (ofettuopev v. 11) is natural in be¬ 
lievers. Hence the reference is not to God's love 
to us (Hunnius, Calov, Spener, Beza, Sander 
and al.), for the predicate would not suit such a 
construction; nor to our love to God (Luther, 
Calvin, Grotius, Liicke, Neander, Diisterdieck 
and others), nor to ea diiectio quam Dms prsescrip- 
sti (Socinus), nor to the mutual relation of love 
between Goa and us (Ebrard). 

Ver. 13. In this we know that we abide 
in Him and He in ns, that He hath given 
os of His Spirit.—The mark of recognition of 
the life-fellowship of God with us, and among 
ourselves with God, agrees exactly with the de¬ 
scription at ch. iii. 24, as does also the reference 
to the gift of the Spirit (kv robry): on Ik rqv 
rvevparo^ avrov deduicev ijpiv. Neither ov ch. iir. 
24, nor the preposition U here, has partitive 
force; it rather answers to and *ov nvebparoq, 
Actsii. 17; Jobl iii. 1 (lxx.), while the Vulgate 
in conformity to the original text renders spiritum 
meum tffundam, and denotes the origin and source 
of the Spirit in us, although we, as distinguished 
from Jesus who has the Spirit 6bK sk pkrpov (Jno. 
iii 84), have only part in Him; the coarse notion 
of a divisibility or dismemberment of the Spirit 
must be strenuously excluded. The Spirit Him¬ 
self is given to us; nothing is said here of His 
gifts; there is no reference to the diatpeotq ruv 
Xapiofiaruv, 1 Cor. xii. 4, 11—(in opposition to 
Estius). His Spirit (rd irvevpa avrov , the Love- 
Spirit of God) answers to dydm? avrov and con¬ 
firms the explanation of v. 12, as given above, 
and supplements the fact that His Spirit mediates 
in us His love and its perfections. 

Evidence of this inward life-fellows hip as a certain 
fact. vv. 14, 16, 16. 

Vin. 14. And we have beheld and tes¬ 
tily.— Antithesis to v. 12: No one has ever 
beheld God, but we have seen the Son of the 
Father. 'Uptiq designates the Apostles and their 
associates, and this reference is confirmed by 
rededpeda Kal paprvpovpev y which verbs point to an 
immediate, personal beholding as contrasted 
with the knowledge mediated by others (ch. i. 1, 
2; Jno. i. 14), to their eye- and ear-witness (Jno. 

i. 34). What they have beheld, that they testify 
also; both verbs have the same object: 

That the Father hath sent the Son as 
Saviour of the world. —In Jesus, the Sent 
One from God, they have beheld 6&£av avrov , 
dtffav «c povoytvo/vq napd icarpbs, nWypr/g x^P lTO C 
•ud ahflewc (Jno. i. 14), and therefore they beheld 
Him as the Sent One of God. Tot) Koopov (cf. ch. 

ii. 2; Jno. iii. 16; iv. 42), implies that He is 
sent far every man, not only for the electi in omni¬ 
bus populis (Piscator); the universality of salva¬ 
tion is also confirmed by the sequel: 

Vir. 16. Whosoever oonfesseth that 
Jesus is the Son of God. —This bpoTwyeiv ifi 
the consequence of the reoeption of the paprvpelv 
of the Apostles. Cf. ch. ii. 2, 23. The reference 
here is neither to the confession in the fact of 
brotherly love (Bede), nor to the testimony of a 
holy life accompanying the confession with the 
mouth (Augustine, Grotius); but the faith of the 
heart, whioh receives the Apostolical paprvpla is 
taken for granted. Cf. v. 16. 

God abideth in Him and He in God.— 
The confession, therefore, is to be taken as con- 
29 


nected with the life-fellowship with God, and an 
ungodly conversation surely will not belie the 
confession; God in Christ Jesus will have appro¬ 
priated salvation to the believer. 

Ver. 16. And we have known and 
believed. —The beginning Kal jpeic exactly as 
in v. 14. But kyvoKapzv and nemorebKapev is 
matter of the disciples of Jesus without any ex¬ 
ception whatsoever (Estius, Calov, Spener, Liioke, 
de Wette, Diisterdieck, Ebrard, Huther), not of 
the Apostles only, as in reOedpeOa Kal paprvpovpev 
(in opposition to Episcopius, Rickli and al.). Cf. 
Jno. vi. 69: tt eirtorevKapev Kal kyvbKaptv ; cf. 
Lange in this Commentary, Vol. IV., p. 166, Ger¬ 
man edition. “ True faith is, according to John, 
a faith of knowledge and experience: true know¬ 
ledge of faith ” (Liicke); both are in one another; 
each conditions and promotes the other. Hence 
it is really immaterial which of the two is put 
first; the moral act of faith and the intellectual 
act of knowing are ultimately not without the 
working of God in His Spirit on our spirit. For 
the reception of the word of truth in faith is a 
receiving from the Lord of the word, just as the 
shining of this bright word into the heart and the 
luminous rise of the truth of the word in the 
heart, come also from Him. The two constitute 
the foundation of man’s confession. Henoe the 
Perfects which continue to operate in the present 
confession. The object follows, viz.: 

The love whioh God hath in ns. —CL 
Jno. xiii. 36: iva dydmjv Ixi** ** aThe 
Present is emphatically placed first after the 
preceding Perfects; kv is used here as in v. 9. It 
is, as in Jno. vi. 69 (bn ov el 6 by tog rov deov)*. 
something objective, God’s love on us, namely in 
Christ Jesu9, wherefore Bede says: “ Quia vide¬ 
licet cum haberet filium xtnicum , noluit ilium esse 
unum , sed ut fratres haberet , adoptavit illi, qui turn 
illo possiderent vitam setemam .” Henoe neither 
the subjective love of God erga nos (Estius, 
Luther, Socinus, Grotius, Rickli and at), nor 
the love of God indwelling in us (Wilke, Her - 
meneutik des Neuen Testaments , 11, 64,), nor our 
love, kindled in us by God’s love (Ebrard).—Now 
follows the concluding summary, 

God is love and he that abideth in love, 
abideth in God and God abideth in him. 
—A combination of vv. 8 and 16. *Ev ry bydny 
denotes Love absolute, as the element of those who 
are born of God, and neither brotherly love 
(Liicke and al.)i nor God’s love to us (Ebrard); 
it occurs here without any qualifying addition. 
Mtwv, however, denotes the love of man in 
which he abides and which dwells in him. 

Perfecting of love m fearlessness . vv. 17, 18. 

Vir. 17. In this, love is perfected with 
os .—'Aydirrj is again absolute as in vv. 16, 18, 
and must neither be construed as God’s love etc 
ijpac, nor as our love etc aTJJjXov c (Socinus), nor 
to God (Lange), but simultaneously as the dis¬ 
position and activity of love (Huther), as at ch. 

iii. 18; and peff Ijpuv must receive its full force 
of among, between, with us; see Winer, p. 886 
sq. — Were it not parallel with kv Ifplv v. 12 we 
might think of fellowship, ecclesiastical fellow¬ 
ship, the Christian Church, within which love 
has been perfected; the context also points to the 
individual life and perfection of Christians and 
not to the life and perfection of the Christian 
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Church as such. Its most natural construction is 
with the verb TereXelorat (Liicke, de Wette, Dus- 
lerdieck and al.^, not with aydrni, of which it 
eannot be the object, since it is not=eif $pd c, as 
supposed by Luther, Calvin, Spener, Bengel, 
Sander, Besser and al. The position of the 
words is not more decisive for the connection 
with dydnrj here than at v. 9 (in opposition to 
Huther); pdf ipuv denotes the plaoe where love 
was perfected. Hence J}[iarv must not be resolved 
into God and we (Rickli) and construed as the 
mutual love of God and Christians, which 
would be wholly inadmissible and repugnant to 
the spirit of the Gospel. T ereXeiorat should be 
construed like TereXuopbrj e<rriv, v. 12, and reXeta 
and rereXsiuTai in v. 18, this aydmj in and on us 
is something to be perfected, and this perfection 
itself is not ready and accomplished at once; it 
has its stages and degrees. This is inconceivable 
and unpredicable of the love of God. But wherein 
is it primarily perfected? b robry—Iva irapfa- 
oiav ixvpev: 

That we have confidence in the day of 
judgment. —On napfaola see Notes on ch. ii. 
28 in Exegetical and Critical. r Iva, which follows 
airnjt ch. iil 11, 23; Jno. xvii. 8 and also b 
toOtv, Jno. xv. 8, gives the purpose of God in the 
perfecting of love with us; we shall have confi¬ 
dence. ’Ey ToOr<f) therefore must neither be re¬ 
ferred to what goes before v. 16 (Spener), nor, 
with the assumption of a trajecta anticipation con¬ 
nected with 6r* (Grotius, Beza and al.), nor must 
Iva be construed in the sense of fore (Episoopius, 
Bengel and al.). The Jjfdpa rrfc KploeuQ is brav 
favepudij ch. ii. 28. Of oourse b has its usual 
sense and must not be explained=£i<*; for the re¬ 
ference here is not to the confidence of expecta¬ 
tion, the desire of its drawing near (Augustine, 
Calvin), where men are liable to deceive them¬ 
selves. Of course, he that may and will have 
confidence in the judgment, will also have confi¬ 
dence before it takes place; however, it is to be 
borne in mind that even believers, notwithstancT- 
ing their activity of love, will be surprised in the 
judgment (Matth. xxv. 81 sqq.); the reference is 
solely to confidence in the judgment, not to con¬ 
fidence beforehand. It is incorrect to combine 
the two with Rickli, Huther and al.; nor must 
TcreXeiurai be taken as a futurum exactum. [It is 
•doubtful whether Braune’s exegesis will carry 
•conviction to the mind of the reader. It seems 
do be rather contradictory, for while he condemns 
the interpretation of Rickli and Huther, he seems 
do adopt it when he says that “ of course he that 
may and will have confidence in the judgment, 
will also have confidence before it takes place.” 
On the whole, Huther^s explanation, which is 
substantially that of Alford, seems to be the most 
natural He says: “ The difficulty that some¬ 
thing future (our attitude in the day of judgment), 
is to be valid as a mark of perfect love in the pre¬ 
sent, vanishes by the assumption that b involves 
hoth the irapjwrla of believers in the day of judg¬ 
ment, and their present naplnjoia in anticipation 
•off that day; this combination was natural to the 
Apostle who thought of the day of judgment not 
as very remote but as already dawning (ch. ii. 
18). 1m his love this future izapjnjala U to him 
jdready present.”—M.]. 

©e cause as He is, we also are in this 


world.—'On annexes the reason of our confidence 
in the day of judgment. ’E xeivog is Jesus and not 
God (Augustine, Calvin and al.). The Present 
earl must not be construed=$v (a Lapide, Gro¬ 
tius, Rickli and al), nor must the words b rp 
KdcfUft robrtfi be referred to Christ. The compari¬ 
son must be gathered from the context: it is 
very strict, xaftuf— koL The point in hand is the 
pbecv b rtf dydrrj, which pbetv perfects love even 
unto filial confidenoe in the day of judgment (so 
Huther who cites Lorinus, “ reddit not caritss 
Christo similes st conformes imagini filii Dd"). 
Hence not likeness in suffering (Luther) or temp- 
tability (Rickli). not likeness in that, though we 
are in the world, we are not of the world (Sen¬ 
der); for nothing is said on these points; neither 
is here any reference to the adoption (Lucks), nor 
to SucaioovvTi (Diisterdieok). Love is the eternal 
Being of Christ, cf. ch. iii. 7 (Huther). [The last 
named author lays stress on kerb and compares 
in the passage cited the words: xafluf bxivog 
duuude ear tv. —Alford adopts the explanation 
of Diisterdieok, who thus develops his view: 81 
John does not say that Love is perfected in con¬ 
fidence in us, because we resemble Christ in 
Love; but he refers to the fundamental truth os 
which our Love itself rests and says: because we 
are absolutely like Christ, because we are in 
Christ Himself, because He lives in us. for with¬ 
out this there cannot be likeness to Him; in a 
word, because we are, in that communion with 
Christ which we are assured of by our likeness 
to Him in righteousness, children of God, there¬ 
fore our love brings with it also full confidence. 
Essentially, the reason here rendered for our 
confidence in the day of judgment is the samess 
that given, ch. iil 21 sq., for another kind of con¬ 
fidence, viz., that we keep His commandments. 
This also betokens the duuuoaimj, of which Christ 
is the essential exemplar and which is a necessary 
attribute of those who through Christ are children 
of God.—M.]. 'Ev t£ ir&jTp rovfUf) applied to 
io/xb , denotes the place of abode, the earthly 
sphere of life, whereas Christ is in heaven, and 
is not an ethical idea, though we should supply 
with Bengel: amoris experts judicium timente. 

Vkb. 18. Fear ia not in love.—Antithesis 
of napfacta b ry ij/ripp rfc upiasuq. Quite gen¬ 
eral : In love is not fear; fear is not a part of 
love, it is something wholly foreign to it, which 
is only outside of it (Huther). According to the 
well known phrase: odsrint , dum nutuant, hatred 
and fear are congruous, but love and fear are 
wholly incongruous. There is nothing said of 
the,fear of God which is the beginning or wis¬ 
dom (Ps. cxi. 10), nor of love; hence neither our 
love to God, nor brotherly love (Liicke), and 
still less God’s love to us (Calvin, Calov, Spener). 

But perfect love casteth out fear.— 
TeXeia is more than sincere opposite simulation 
(Beza), and il-u is not out of itself (Liicke), as if 
it were in it, but out of the heart. “Lovenot 
only does not oontain fear, but it also does not 
suffer it alongside of itself; the love which whol^f 
drives away fear is not love in its first beginning! 
love .as yet weak, but love in its perfection.” 
(Huther). [Alford says of aXXd that it is not 
here the mere adversative after a negative clause, 
in which case it would refer to something in 
which fear is, e, g. fdpoc ovk iarev b ij dydrj, 
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aXK' ( hortv) b r<p piaei : but it is the stronger ad¬ 
versative, implying, “nay, far otherwise:*’ “ tan- 
Um abest ut . . . . ut and renders: Fear 
existeth not in love, nay, perfect love costeth out 
fear, etc.—M.].—-Where such love fills the heart, 
there is no room for fear, 

Beoauae fear hath paniahment.*-rThi8 is 
the reason why love does not suffer fear alongside 
itself. Kd'haoic often used in the lxx., [Ez. xiv. 
8, 4, 7; xviii. 80; xliv. 12, of. Wisd. xi. 14; xvi. 
2, 24; xix. 4.—M.], as in Matth. xxv. 46 in the 
sense of punishment, pain of punishment (Besser) 
under the menaoe of the icpimg. Bengel: “ tormen- 
tum habet; nam diffidit , omnia inimica et adversa 
sibi fingit ae proponit, fug it, odd.” Hence it is 
not consciousness of punishment (Liioke), for the 
punishment has not yet set in; nor condemnation 
pronounced in the final judgment on him who 
does not stand in the fellowship of love (Diister- 
dieck). *0 jdfioc is neither pro concrelo : he that 
fears (de We tie, Dusterdieckl, nor is 2*«=re- 
ceives; and least of all: fear nolds fast to, tenet, 
thinks of punishment, knows nothing of clemency 
and love (Baumgarten-Crusius).—[“The pain 
felt in expectation of the punishment of Him 
who is feared” (Huther); “Fear by anticipating 
punishment has it even now” (Alford).—M.]. 

But he that feareth is not perfected in 
love.—Negative connected with the main propo¬ 
sition: j) rehela aydnrj i§u fidXhei rdv Qofiov, and 
application to the beginning: f6fioc ovk lauv b 
rj aydiry. Hence Si is by all means to be re¬ 
tained, and neither to be cancelled, nor to be 
construedsoftv or koX [dd is strictly adversative. 
—M.]. It is accordingly both owing to a want of 
perfection in the individual and to a want of per¬ 
fection of love (rereheiurai b ry aydi ry—refola 
ay&KTj), if fear is present, fear, as in Horn. viii. 15: 
ovk iMfierz irvevpa dovkslaq irdhtv rtf fdfiov. Un¬ 
necessary [and diluting—M.] are the conjectures 
of Orotius, who proposes to read k6aowjiv (muti - 
lationem ) instead of k6?moiv (metue amorcm muti- 
lat atque infringit , aut prohibit , ne et exeerat ), and 
KdXovdpevoq instead of Qoftobpevoc (qui mulilatur 
aut mpeditwr in dUectione), and of Lamb. Bos who 
reads kAXvoiv instead of icdXaoiv. [Oecumenius 
say8 that there are two kinds of godly fear, fydfa 
wpoMTapicriKdc, whioh afflicts men with a sense of 
their evil deeds and dread of God's anger, and 
which is not abiding; and $6(3oc t£?xujtik6c, of 
which it is said, “The fear of the Lord is clean 
and endurelh forever,” Ps. xix., and whioh Seovg 
Toioirrov dirfjTOMKTai. —M.]. 

The love of God is necetearily united with brotherly 
love. vv. 19, 20, 21. 

V*r. 19. Wc love God .—Oofiobuevoc is con¬ 
trasted with fipeic dyairofjuv Mov, without an ad¬ 
dress, like dyamyrol, v. 7. There is nothing here 
to indicate the Conjunctive or an exhortation. 
H/iris,—emphatically plaoed first, who are born 
of God, His children,—rather notes the fact, the 
Indicative (Calvin, Beza, Aretius,, Sooinus, Spe- 
ner, S. Schmidt, Bengel, Rickli, Neander, Ebrard, 
Erdmann, Huther, Hofmann, Sehriftbeweie II. 2. 
888); it corresponds, like the whole verse 19, 
with <ri>x bri Jjpeic yyairf/oapev rdv &edv. Neither 
the comparison with v. 7, nor the ground and 
the farther development in vv. 20, 21, can war¬ 
rant the interpretation that we must assume here 
an imperative Conjunctive (as Diisterdieck does). 


For the majority of authorities favour the addi¬ 
tion of the object, even the ob of A. implies as 
much. [Alford, who is on the same side, fixes 
the connection thus: “He that feamh is not per¬ 
fect in love. Our love (abstract, not specified 
whether to God or our brother) is brought about 
by, conditioned by, depends upon His love to us 
first; it is only a sense of that which can bring 
about our love: and if so, then from the very 
nature of things it is void of terror, and full of 
confidence, as springing out of a sense of His 
love to us. Nor only so: our being new begot¬ 
ten in love is not only the effect of a sense of His 
past love, but is the effect of that love itself.”— 
M.]. In the ground 

Beoauae He first loved us, nporoc is em¬ 
phatic, and this seems to suggest a primary ref¬ 
erence to our love to God, cf. vv. 9, 10. From 
our most natural love to God, grounded on our 
experience of the love of God, the Apostle now 
passes on to brotherly love. 

Ver. 20. If any say, I love God, and 
hate his brother, he is a liar. —*Efiv tic 
cf. oh. i. 6; bn before ayairo rdv Oedv frequently 
introduces direct speech. ThiB progress confirms 
the assumption of the Indicative in v. 19. Here 
the Apostle resolves the communicate form of 
speech into the singular form as a conclusion 
and proof. bitoy answers to the next following 
b pr) dyanCiv. Cf. oh. iii. 14, 15. “To hate is the 
positive form of not to love.” (Huther). Cf. 
Luke xiv. 26. Col. Matth. x. 87. Every defect of] 
love makes room to hatred. Hence ^eboryc bri, 
as in ch. i. 6. The reason: 

For he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God (or oannot love God) whom he hath 
not seen? —The main stress lies in the antith¬ 
esis bv i&paKcv and dv ovx‘ iapanev. The Perfect 
denotes sight continuing in its effect (de Welle, 
Diisterdieck, Huther); Liicke: iupaKbat=io have 
before one's eyes; a Lapide: vidil et assidue videt. 
Socinus goes too far in emphasizing the Perfect 
so as to make it also intimate that it is enough 
to have seen and become acquainted with one, 
and that it is not necessary to have him still be¬ 
fore one’s eyes. The saying of Gregory: oculi 
sunt in amove duces , and the remark of Oecu¬ 
menius: etfxTjcvariKbv opaaig rrobc dydnyv, supply 
what is understood in the inference. Love to God, 
the Invisible, is difficult; also 1 Pet. L 8: bv ovk 
etddrzc dyairdre express both joy and amazement. 
He therefore who performs the more difficult task 
of loving God whom he does not see, must also 
perform the easier work of loving his brother 
whom he does see. The Apostle’s object, conse¬ 
quently, is not to lead us from the love lo our 
brother to the love of God, but only to verify the 
latter by the former; love to God ever remains 
the first, the deepest and highest work, which 
must, however, evidence itself in brotherly love. 
The interrogative form is as strong and authentic 
as the simple negation; but the anteposition of 
the object rbv dedv bv ovx khpauev greatly inten¬ 
sities the thought H6f or ob dbvartu dyangv pre¬ 
supposes kdv rtc diry and denotes the supposition 
of the assertion of loving God [under the cir- 
cumstanoes.—M.l to be impossible, and the as¬ 
sertion itself a He. The Apostle’s argumentum 
ad hommem applies only to the liar (Diisterdieok). 
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Bengel: Sermo modalis; impossibile est, ut tali* ait 
amans Dei, in prsesenti. Hence the reference to 
the imago Dei, which Augustine ( apostolus hie pro 
eonfesso sumit, Deus ee nobit in kominibu* offerre , 
qui inscriptam gerunt efus imaginem; Johannes nil 
aliud voluit, quam fallaeem esse jactantiam, si quis 
Deum se amare dicat, et efus imaginem, quse ante 
Oculos est, negligat ), Sander, Ebrard (who suggests 
that it is not easier to lore one who is risible be¬ 
fore us, but has hurt us) and al., find here is by 
no means warranted, nor that of Grotius who 
Calls man opus Deipulcherrimum. De Wette also 
erroneously maintains that God, the ideal, invisi¬ 
ble object could only be loved in reality in our 
brother, the visible, empirical object of love. 

Ver. 21. And this commandment we 
have from Him. — Kal simply adds a new rea¬ 
son: the reference is to a specific commandment. 
This is a firmius argumentum (Calvin): for quo - 
mo do diltgts eum t cujus odisti prseceptumf (Augus¬ 
tine). 'Att* avrov refers to God (Liicke, de Wette, 
Diisierdieck and al.), not to Christ (Calvin), San¬ 
der, Huther and al.). The fact that veov is used af¬ 
terwards does not militate against the application 
of avrov to dedv, since Jesus in His intercessory 
prayer Jno. xvii, 8 mentions His own name instead 
of saying kyk. The analogy of ch. i. 6; ii. 26 
can not upset the context and ch. iii. 28. 24, and 
only indicate that avrbe also may designate Christ, 
and that not knelvo^ only does designate Him. 
The hvroTJi is and remains a commandment, and 
not=dyye2ia, doctrine (Carpzov). 

That he who loveth God, love hia bro¬ 
ther also. —But this commandment is nowhere 
found; not even at Matth xxii. 89. Bnt the 
Apostle justly puts in the form of a definite Di¬ 
vine command the essential principle of Christian 
Ethics, whioh really and fundamentally carries 
everything which here (v. 7 sqq. iii. 10. 19. cf. 
Jno. xiii. 84, etc.) is told of the inviolable duty 
of brotherly love to those who are bora of 
God and in filial love united to their Father 
(Diisterdieck); Iva denotes also here the'end and 
aim and not only the snbstanoe of the oommand, 
as Huther supposes. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. God is Love —a sentence, which “is the 
summary and most simple expression of what the 
Scripture, the whole Scripture teaches through¬ 
out” (Hofmann, Schriftbeweis I. p. 71), and has 
an important bearing retrospectively and pro¬ 
spectively. Retrospectively it bears even on the 
Being of God and on the history of Gods revela¬ 
tion in Christ Jesus. If the Being of God is Love 
it must also be personal and cannot be substance 
only in the pantheistic sense. Tea, it points to 
the Trinity or God’s vitality and fulness of life; 
Him that loves, who is yet not without Him that 
is lovxd, and reciprocal Love, as Augustine tried 
also this purely ethical construction of the Trin¬ 
ity alongside the psychological analogy ( memo - 
tia, inielligentia, voluntas) in De TrmUate (VI. 6: 
and therefore there are not more than three: One 
who loves Him who is of Him, and One who 
loves Him of whom He is, and Love Itself. If 
this is nothing, how is God Love? If it is not 
Substance, how is God Snbstanoe ? XI. 2: If I 
loVe something there are three,—I, what I love, 
and Love itself. For I do not love Love, if I do 


not love Him that loveth, for love is not where 
nothing is loved); hence he could, according to 
Rom. v. 6, understand in our passage (v. 7) by 
hydrrq the Holy Ghost, while Didymus explained 
hybirq of Christ. In the middle ages Augustine 
was particularly followed by Richard of 8t- Vic¬ 
tor, the mystic scholastic, or the scholastic mys¬ 
tic (cf. Liebner, Hugo von St Victor p. 82 sqq.), 
in his work De Trinitate , especially III. 14—and 
in modern times, first of all, by Sartorius: Die 
heilige Liebe , Part I. p. 1 sqq., and Liebner: 
Christologie I (in many places). See alsoNitxsch 
on the Essential Trinity of God in the Studien 
und Kritiken, 1841, pp. 296—846, especially p. 
887 sqq. 

2. Retrospectively, traces of this truth may be 
found in the History of the Revelation of God in 
Ex. xxxiv. 6; Ps. ciii. 8-18; lxxxvi. 5,16; Dent, 
xxxii. 6; Is. lxiii. 16; Jer. xxxL 9. But John 
treats in the most comprehensive manner, with 
perfect ease and certainty this most profound 
thought which would never have occurred to any 
thinker out of his own strength and reason! The 
heavens declare the glory and majesty of God 
only, (Ps. xix.) His word alone declares His grace. 
In nature we meet His handiwork, His Power and 
Wisdom, in His word alone do we enoounter His 
Love and Meroy. The axioms “ God is a Spirit ” 
(Jno. iv. 24), and “God is Love” set forth the 
most vital truths concerning the Nature and 
Being of God.—“Spirit is His Nature, Love Hia 
Life ” (Schoberlein), or Spirit is the Substance 
and Nature, Love the character of God and not 
only in His attitude. 

8. Prospectively this Johannean saying points 
to the life of knowledge and of demeanour. 
Sartorins in his “Heilige IAebe ” has based on this 
saying the whole of his Ethics. Cf. also KShler, 
14 Gott der allein Gute” (God the Only Good One) 
in Sludien und Kritiken 1866, p, 426 sqq. 44 Prac - 
ticam definitionm Dei proponit 1 Job. iv. 8: Den t 
caritas est. Ex caritate omnia Dei opera procedure^, 
et Spiritus Sanctus a Patre et Pilio ab setemo pro- 
cedene est substantial^ amor Pattis et FHii. In 
tempore Deus ex caritate omnia ereavit, ex cantata 
misit Fikum ad opus redemtionis: prsssiandum, ex 
caritate dat Spiritum Sanctum, qui similes motue m 
cordibus credentium accendit, ex caritate m vita 
edema a facie adfaciem beads esse intuendum p r m 
Habit.—Omnia tn caritate et ex caritate ogit (Joh. 
Gerhard Exeg. ii. p. 71). Bnt we must guard 
against straightway identifying Love, which is 
the Nature of God, with the Personality of God 
which is the logical presupposition of the former 
(against Liebner, i. 1, 111), and to take care not 
to combine Love with Truth and Righteousness 
(as does Nitzsch, System g 68.1), for communi¬ 
cation of self is implied in the nature of Lots, 
bnt not in the nature of truth and holiness, and 
what becomes of the difference between rrcuSetm 
and kAXooic, of the anti-scriptural conception of 
biroKardcraoig tuv irdvrav and the wrathless God 
in Origen and Schleiermacher ? Cf. Thomasius, 
ChristiWerk und Person, i. p. 127 sqq.; Philippa, 
Glaubenslehre, ii. p. 79 sqq. 

4. The love of God was revealed in the sending 
of His only begotten Son. w. 2, 9, 10, 12, 14. 
Hence He is called fjun*>ycvfc=u6pog ymigtemc 
(Jno. i. 14, 18; iii. 16, 18), and not nparinmaq 
(Rom. viil. 29; CoL L 16, 18; Hebr. L 6; Her 
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I. 6). The greatness of the Sent One and the 
objeet of His Mission are designed to mark the 
lore of Him that sent Him. The reference to 
the first-born would mark the success of the 
Mission and the work of the Sent One. There is 
no other proof of the love of the Father, equal to 
this: Christ, the Son of God by His appearing 
and message compensates us for the want of 
seeing the Invisible God (v. 12. Jno. xiv.*9). 
Hofmann, Schriftbeweis , i. 71. 

6. To see, know, believe on, confess and tes¬ 
tify of Jesus the Son of God on the part of the 
Apostles, to hear, know, believe and confess on 
the part of the Church, is indispensable to the 
life-fellowship of God with us, and of us with 
God, sinee, through and through ethical, it can 
only be acquired and preserved by an ethical 
process. With the new birth out of God, spirit¬ 
ual regeneration, begins the life-process of 
sanctification. To remain untouched, unmoved 
in the presence of Jesus, or only to be turned to 
Him outwardly, or even to turn away from Him, 
to deny Him in doubt or decided unbelief, is im¬ 
morality. 

6. The nature of this life-fellowship, begun 
with our regeneration, is mutuality in continuous 
reciprocity of action; He to and in us, we in 
Him, believingly knowing and confessing Him, 
living and loving, # we fall of confidence, He 
in His ever prevenient grace and work of grace 
to and in us. 

7. The degrees of development are given by 
Bengel thus: “Sine timort et amort, cum Hmort 
tine amove , cum timort tt amove, tint timort cum 
amort .” And Augustine: “ Timor quasi locum 
pneparat caritati. Si autem nullus timorfnon est, 
qua infret earilat. Timor Dei tic vulnerat? quo mt- 
dici far amentum. Timor medicamentum, caritas tan - 
itas. Timor serous est caritatis. Timor est custos 
et psedagogus legit, donee venial caritas” Though 
man in his sin begin with servile fear before God, 
in the presence of God’s Nature of Love and 
attitude of Love he will progress in filial fear 
even unto fearlessness and confidence in all 
humility. 

8. Brotherly love is and remains the measure 
of our life from God, from whom comes all love; 
he that abides in God, oannot be without love, 
and he that is without love cannot be in God, 
nor can God abide in him. He, who is Love, has 
thus ordained it Himself; it is His Will, His 
explicit commandment, even as it is in conformity 
with His Nature. 

9. [Wordsworth on v. 10: “A statement of 
the doctrine of the Atonement , and a statement 
the more remarkable, because it anticipates the 
objections that have been made to it in later 
times.—These objections have taken the follow¬ 
ing form. God, it is said, is Love (1 Jno. iv. 8). 
He loves us, and He loves His only-begotten Son. 
We are sinners; and as long as we are sinners, 
and without pardon from God, we have no hope 
of heaven. As sinners we owe an infinite debt to 
God, which we can never pay. But God is infinite 
in Love; He willeth not that any should perish (2 
Pet. iii. 9), but that all should be saved (1 Tim. ii. 
4). He can forgive us the debt. He can do this 
freely. To suppose that He cannot do bo , is to 
set limits to His Omnipotence. To imagine that 
He will not do so, is to disparage His Love. To 


allege, that He will require an equivalent for the 
debt, is to represent the God of meroy as a rigor¬ 
ous exaotor, and to believe that He required such 
a price for our pardon, as the blood of His ovm 
beloved Son, and that He exposed Him who is 
perfectly innocent , to the death of the cross for our 
takes , at the hands of wicked men, is to charge 
God with cruelty, injustice and weakness; and 
to suppose Him to be angry with us, at the same 
time that we say that “He loved us,” and gave 
His only Son to die for us (1 Jno. iii. 16; iv. 10), 

is, it is alleged, to involve ourselves in incon¬ 
sistency, and to misrepresent God, as if He were 
affected by human passions. And lastly, to say 
that Christ shed His blood as a ransom to deliver 
VLB from the captivity of Satan, is, it is argued, to 
make the Son of God tributary to the Evil One. 
Such are the objections made by Sooinians and 
others, to the doctrine of the Atonement.—These 
objections rest on fallacious grounds. They pro¬ 
ceed on the supposition that as sinners we are 
only debtors to God. But in His relation to us, 
God is not only a Creditor , but He is our Law¬ 
giver and Judge, our King and Lord; and He is 
perfectly just and holy. 

Besides, as St. John teaches (ch. iii. 4), the 
essence of sin is, that it is a violation of God’s 
Law, and all are sinners (ch. i. 10). And God 
represents Himself in Scripture as a Moral Gov¬ 
ernor, infinite in justice, and when we contem¬ 
plate Him as He is represented by Himself in 
His own Word, and when we regard sin as it is 
in His sight, and as it is described in the Holy 
Scriptures, we must conclude that He is griev¬ 
ously offended by sin; and He has declared in 
His word that He is angry with it and will punish 

it. The wrath of God is revealed against all un¬ 
godliness (Rom. i. 18). The wages of sin is death 
(Rom. vi. 28).—But this proposition is not at 
variance, as nas been alleged, with St. John’s 
declaration, that God loved us, and sent His own 
Son, the only begotten, that we might live through 
Him; and that herein consists Love, not that we 
loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His Son 
a propitiation for our sins. 

That which God loved in us was not our tin, 
but our nature. It was that nature which God 
Himself had made in His own likeness, and 
which we had marred, and which He desired to 
repair. And because He hates sin, and knows 
its consequences, even death eternal, and beoause 
He loved our nature which was exposed by it to 
everlasting perdition; and because being infi¬ 
nitely just, He must punish sin, which He, who is 
infinitely pure, must hate, and which He who is 
infinitely true, has declared that He will punish; 
and because the sins of the whole world are so 
heinous, and because they demand a satisfaction 
infinite in value, and because without shedding of 
blood there is no rewMion(Heb. ix. 22); therefore, 
in His immense love for our nature, which He 
had made and which we had marred by sin, He 
Bent His own Son, God of God, to take that Na¬ 
ture, the Nature of us all, in order to be the substi¬ 
tute of all, and Saviour of all, and to become our 
Emmanuel, God with us (Matth. i. 28), God matU- 
fest in the flesh (1 Tim. iii. 16), partaking of our 
flesh and blood and to be the Lord our Righteousness 
(Jer. xxiii. 6; xxxiiL 16), and to suffer death, 
the wages of sin, in our nature, as our Proxy 
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and Representative, and to appease God's wrath 
by an adequate propitiation, ana to take away our 
guilt, and to redeem us from bondage and death 
by the priceless ransom of His own blood, and to 
deliver us by His death from him who had the 
power of it, even the devil, and to reconcile us 
to God, and to restore us to His favour, and to 
effect our atonement with Him, and to purchase 
for us the heavenly inheritance of everlasting 
life. See Heb. ii. 14, 17.—As Origen says (in 
Matth. xvi.): “Homo quidem non potest dare ali- 
quam commutationem pro animd sud (Ps. xlix. 9; 
Matth. xvi. 26); Deus autem pro animabus om¬ 
nium dedit commutationem , pretiosum sanguinem 
Filii sui (1 Pet. i. 18).” “Si non fuisset peccatum t 
non necesse fuerat Filium Dei Agnum fieri ; nec opus 
fuerat Eum in earns positum jugvXarx ; sedmansisset 
hoc , quod in principio erat , Deus Verbum. Verum, 
quoniam introut peccatum in hunc mundum , peccati 
autem necessitas propiiiationem requirit , et propi¬ 
tiate non fit nisi per hostiam, necessarium fuit pro - 
videri hostiampro peecato.” (ibid. hom. 4 in Num.) 
If it be said that according to this statement 
the just suffer for the unjust, and that the beloved 
Son of God was delivered to death for the offences 
of those who did not love Him, but were at en¬ 
mity with Him, this is perfectly true; it is the 
assertion of God Himself in Holy Scripture, see 
1 Pet. iii. 18; 2 Cor. v. 21; 1 Pet. L 19.—The 
Just suffered for the unjust. Yes, suffered for a 
time. But this is not at variance with daily ex¬ 
perience. Parents suffer for children; brethren 
for brethren; friends for friends; subjects for 
sovereigns, and sovereigns for subjects. And if 
we are to reject the doctrine of the Atonement 
on the plea that vicarious sufferings are not 
reconcilable with justice, we cannot stop short 
of Deism or even of Atheism. Cf. Bp. Butler’s 
Analogy of Religion. Part II. ch. v. 

If any victim was to take away sin, that vic¬ 
tim must be innocent. In order to take away 
infinite guilt, it must be infinitely innocent. The 
pri<?e paid for Infinite Justice must be infinite in 
value. In order to suffer for men the victim 
must be human; and in order to satisfy God, it 
must be Divine. Be it remembered also that the 
Son of God suffered willingly. He gave Himself 
a ransom for all (1 Tim. ii. 6). The Good Shep¬ 
herd giveth His life for the sheep (John x. 11). 
Cf. Matth. xx. 28; Gal. i. 4; ii. 20; Eph. v. 2; 
Tit. ii. 14; Heb. ix. 14.—They also for whom He 
gave nimself are His own flesh and blood. He 
is their Head, they His members. They are one 
with Him.—Still further.—By His meritorious 
sufferings in that human nature, which He has 
taken, and joined forever in His own Person to 
the Nature of God, He has delivered that nature 
from sin and death, and has exalted it to the 
, right hand of God. Therefore He suffered joy¬ 
fully. To do evil is indeed evil; and to suffer 
evil in eternity, is dreadful; but to suffer evil in 
time, in order that others by our means may be 
happy in eternity, is not evil, but glorious. 
Earthly oonquerors die with joy in the hour of 
victory. Much more Christ. He knew that suf- 
- fering was His path to glory. He knew that be¬ 
cause he was obedient to death , even to the death of 
the cross , therefore God would highly exalt Him , 
and give Him a Name above every name (Phil. ii. 8, 
9). He saw of the travail of His soul and was 


satisfied (Is. liii. 11). Doubtless, in His human 
flesh He shrank from the cup of agony and from 
the anguish of the cross. But even in the glori¬ 
ous hour of His transfiguration He had talked 
with Moses and Elias of His death (Luke ix. 31). 
His Divine eye pierced through the clouds of suf¬ 
fering, and saw the visions of glory to which it 
would lead, a victory over Satan, a world rescued 
from his grasp, God’s justice satisfied, His wrath 
appeased, His love glorified; and so the cross 
became a triumphal chariot, in which the Con¬ 
queror rode in victory (Col. ii. 14L and mounted 
to heaven, and bore mankind witn Him through 
the gates of the heavenly palace of the everlast¬ 
ing capital and was greeted by the song of the 
angels, “Lift up your heads,” etc. Ps. xxiv. 7. 

It has been alleged that if by sin we were pris¬ 
oners to Satan , therefore the price of Christ’s 
blood which He paid upon the cross for our libera¬ 
tion from Satan was paid to Satan. But this we 
deny. See Greg. Naxianzen, Orat. 45, p. 862, ed. 
Paris, 1778. It might as well be said that the 
ransom paid for the delivery of prisoners from a 
king’s prison, is paid to the gaoler in whose cus¬ 
tody they are. We, by our sins, had made our¬ 
selves slaves of Satan; and as a just punishment 
for our sins, we were made prisoners of Satan. 
Satan was God’s executioner against us. He was 
our gaoler. Tophet is ordained of old (Is. xxx. 
831, as one of God's instruments of death (Ps. viL 
14). But Christ, by dying for us, delivered ua 
from death. He rescued us from the hands of 
Satan, and paid the price of our ransom, not to 
Satan, but to God. He delivered us from Satan 
by offering Himself to God. (Cf. Rom. iii. 28-26). 

They who contravene the doctrine of the Atone¬ 
ment often claim the credit of exercising their 
Reason , and deny that unbelief of the doctrine of 
the Atonement rests on the foundation of reason. 
But a right use of reason leads to a firm belief in 
the doctrine of the Atonement; and a denial of 
it proceeds from an abuse of reason.— 

The doctrine of the Atonement cannot be dis¬ 
covered by reason. No; but we can prove by rea¬ 
son that the Holy Scriptures are from God, and 
that the doctrine of the Atonement is clearly re¬ 
vealed in the Holy Scriptures. And thus this 
doctrine rests on the foundation of reason. Be¬ 
ing a portion of supernatural truth revealed by 
God in Scripture to the world, it is not to be dis¬ 
covered by reason, or fully comprehended by reason, 
but it is to be heartily embraced and surely held 
fast by faith, which implies a right use of reason. 
And reason teaches us, that it would be very un¬ 
reasonable to expect, that what is contained in a 
revelation from such a Being as God to so frail a 
creature os man, in his present state on earth, 
should be fully comprehended by reason; and 
that, if reason could understand everything, there 
would be no use in revelation, and no place for 
faith. Right reason itself teaches us that to deny 
the Lord who bought us (2 Pet. ii. 1), because we 
cannot understand , why God allowed sin to pre¬ 
vail, which required the sacrifice of the death of 
His own ever-blessed Son, would be to renew the 
indignities of the crucifixion, and to smite our 
Redeemer with a reed, the reed of our unre- 
generate reason, when we ought to fall down and 
worship in faith. Reason itself teaches us that 
it is very reasonable to expect mysteries in reve- 
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lation; and that they are our moral discipline , and 
exercise our humility, patience, faith and hope, 
and teach us to look forward to' that blessed time, 
when we, who now see through a glass darkly 
(1 Cor. xiii. 12), shall behold the clouds removed, 
etc. Thus reason leads us to the door of the 
Holy of Holies; and then we pass within the veil 
by faith; and there we stand, and with the eye 
of faith, we behold God enthroned upon the 
Mercy Seat, sprinkled by the blood of Christ . 
Further, as reasonable men, looking at the cross 
of Christ, we see there the most cogent reasons 
for presenting ourselves, our souls and bodies a 
living Sacrifice , holy and acceptable to Ood , which is 
our reasonable service (Rom. xii. 1). 

This doctrine of the Atonement is the root of 
Christian practice, and they, who impugn that 
doctrine, are not only undermining the founda¬ 
tions of Christian faith , but also of Christian 
morality . This was clearly evinced even in the 
Apostolic age, by the licentiousness and profli- 
gacy, engendered by heretical doctrines, against 
which St. John contends in his Epistles, concern¬ 
ing the Incarnation and Death of Christ. 

We cannot adequately estimate the moral hein¬ 
ousness of sin, without considering the sacrifice 
which it cost to redeem us from its power and 
guilt. We cannot duly understand the obliga¬ 
tions of love and obedience, under which we lie 
to Christ, and the motives which constrain us to 
holiness, without iremembering that we are not 
our own, but have been bought with a price —the 
blood of Christ—and are therefore bound to glo¬ 
rify Him in our bodies which are His. See 1 
Cor. vi. 20. 

Accordingly, St. John, having stated the doc¬ 
trine of the Atonement, proceeds and continues 
to the end of the Epistle, to enforce the moral 
duties consequent on this doctrine. “ Beloved, if 
God so loved us, we also ought to love one another .” 
He teaches us to contend earnestly for the doc¬ 
trine of the Atonement, as the groundwork of 
Christian duty to God and man. Cf. Pearson on 
the Creed, art. x. pp. 670-688.—M.]. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

In love, even in God’s glorious Love thou 
livest—well, let love live also in thee!—the primal 
fount of the Love in God streams round thee, and 
onward to thee, also through thy heart; wilt 
thou enjoy it without having part thereof?— Out 
of thee must shine forth that which has been 
manifested to thee , even the love and kindness of 
God thy Saviour, which seeks that which is lost. 
Brotherly love must grow warm in filial love 
which has been kindled at the Father’s heart.— 
In thy child people recognize a member of thy 
family, thy race; and ought not our heavenly 
Father to be recognized in thee? Therefore 
exorcise thyself in love of the brethren!—Dost 
thou boast of thy knowledge of God, of under¬ 
standing the Holy Scripture? prove it in thy 
brotherly love!—In nature thou seest His handi¬ 
work, the traces of His Omnipotence, in Christ 
the love-purpose of His heart. His peace-thoughts 
respecting thee (cf. Doctrinal and Ethical No. 2). 
He takes care that thy sins be atoned for, that 
thou beoome not estranged from Him, or keep 
remote from His life; do not build anew at the 


wall of partition between Him and thee; such 
building destroys thy life and thy salvation.— 
The anticipating offices of friendship are gratify¬ 
ing and humiliating; realize and receive the 
prevenient grace of God.—As He took the initia¬ 
tive in creation, so He had to take it also in 
redemption, whioh is also a creation; and how 
has He done it! Though without thee He could 
create thee, yet Ho neither can nor will save thee 
without thee.—Above thee rules thy Father, for 
thee the Son is sent, in thee works His Spirit; 
do not hinder the work of God for and in thee; 
do not in unkindness to thyself and thy brethren 
arrest the perfecting of His work of love.—Do 
not reject the testimony of eye- and ear-witnesses; 
surrender to it, receive it in faith, hold it fast in 
confession; exercise thyself in the love which 
thou beliovest and knowest. For to be unloving 
is to be ungodly, and to be ungodly, is to be un¬ 
loving. If thou art disposed to disparage con¬ 
fession, recollect that like love it radiates from 
faith; confession is the love of the mouth, love 
is the confession of the deed, and both come from 
the heart.—Behind the judgments in the world’s 
history and in the history of thy life, there is a 
judgment, to stand in which is salvation and 
bliss.—The unloving must be undone in the 
judgment of Him who is Love, before the Judge 
who desired to become the Saviour.—That can¬ 
not be our desire in life which does not give us 
confidence in the last judgment—Fear, which 
does not strengthen but expels love, is worthless; so 
is also that love, which is unable to overoome fear 
(cf. Doctrinal and Ethical, No. 7).—Brotherly love, 
in comparison with the love of God, is as inferior as 
is rendering unto Cmsar the things that are 
Caesar’s, in comparison with rendering unto God, 
the things that are God’s; but on that account both 
must not be undervalued, for both are enjoined 
upon us. Still it is certain that when the less 
is wanting, the greater has no room and cannot 
find the ability to practise it.—Behold of brotherly 
love: 1. The origin. 2. The measure. 8. The 
power. 4. The growth. 6. The prize and vic¬ 
tory.—Only in obedience to the will of God thou 
growest in the nature of God and art changing 
from a creature into a child, from a servant into 
an heir of God.—The glory of love: 1. Whence 
is it? 2. Where was it manifested? 8. What 
does it effect? 4. Whither does it lead?—The 
power of love 1. on earth with reference to the 
brethren, even to hostile ones; 2. in heaven, in 
the judgment, before God and Jesus Christ, the 
Holy One. — The perfecting of love to the 
brethren is 1. difficult, 2. appointed, 8. sure, 4. 
glorious. 

Bernard : —God is Love: what then is more 
precious than love ? And he that abides in love, 
abides in God; what then is more sure thani 
love ? 

Auqd9TINr : — Thou beholdest the Trinity* 
when thou beholdest Love, for there are three* 
he that loveth, he that is loved, and reciprocal 
love. 

Luther: —For what shall one say much of 
it ? If one says in a lengthy way, that it is a 
lofty, noble qualitas in the soul and the most pre¬ 
cious and perfect of virtues, as the philosophers 
and work-teachers discourse of it; all this is 
nothing in comparison with this word which he 
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pours forth in overflowing eloquence that “Qod 
it Love” and that His Being and Nature is 
wholly Love. If any one would paint and pro¬ 
duce a likeness of God, he must produce a pic¬ 
ture which is wholly love; as if the Divine Na¬ 
ture were nothing else than an oven and fire of 
love, filling heaven and earth. And again, if 
Love could be painted and portrayed, it ought to 
he a picture that iB neither real and human, nor 
angelic and heavenly, but God Himself See 
thus the Apostle understands to paint here, that 
he represents God and Love as identical, in order 
that by such a noble, precious and lovely pic¬ 
ture He may draw and attract us more to Him¬ 
self and to make us strive to have love among 
ourselves and to beware of envy, hatred and dis- 
cord. For as Love is a picture of God, neither a 
dead picture nor painted on paper, but a living 
Being of Divine Nature, burning and overflowing 
with whatever is good, so hatred and envy are a 
veritable picture of the devil, not human or 
devilish only, but the devil himself, who is nothing 
in his nature but an eternal burning of hatred 
and envy of God and all His works, both man and 
all creatures; so that that would be the best pic¬ 
ture of the devil which would represent all 
hatred and envy.—As there are also among us 
still many who hear and teach .the Gospel with 
us, use the same sacraments and affect the man¬ 
ners of genuine Christians; but they are among 
us like chaff among the wheat; if the battle ap¬ 
proaches it becomes manifest whose they are and 
whither they belong. For there is nothing but 
pride, vanity, envy, contempt and the devil him¬ 
self.—It is not a great art to begin a Christian 
life and love; but it is an art and a task to abide 
therein and perseveringly to continue therein 
especially in the presence of temptation and op¬ 
position. Although there still are many rough, 
coarse people that fall off spontaneously like 
rotten worm-eaten apples or pears, and proceed 
drowned in their avarice, pride, envy, etc., they 
are spoiled, useless fruit, wholly unprofitable, 
that shall and can not remain. But we refer to 
those who are blown off or struck down by wind 
and weather, that is, those who suffer themselves 
to be changed by temptations and thoughts like 
these: Why should I abide by the doctrine? I 
well perceive, that it yields no other returns 
than those of being burdened with the disfavour, 
contempt, enmity, rage and fury of all the world, 
that I must risk my body and life, and must ever 
take the lead against the devil, the world and 
the flesh, etc. Who can come up to this and 
persevere, if that is all he is to get?—But it is 
not to be so; the true course is rather to tear 
through all opposition, to proceed without heed¬ 
ing obstacles, whether we meet with the sour or 
the sweet, however it fare with us, be it friend 
or enemy, or the devil himself and ever to think: 
I have not entered upon this work in order that 
the people should give, love or reward me; and 
therefore no desisting from it though I receive 
the reward of ingratitude, envy and hatred. It 
(the world) shall not be so ill to me, as to over¬ 
come me with its ill: I will the rather, in oppo¬ 
sition to it, continue to do good, regardless of 
thee or any one else, but for the sake of my 
Lord Christ, even as lie did and still doeth. 

Starke:— Have we become partakers of the 


Divine Nature, if we arc heavenly-minded and 
lead a heavenly life? It is infallible. As much 
true love, so much resemblanoe to God. He is a 
wise teacher who grounds his exhortations more 
on the Gospel than on the Law. The power and 
efficacy of encouragements are in proportion to 
their friendliness and lovingness.—You say muck 
concerning God, but lack the best thing. Yon 
know Him in words, but deny Him in worts. 
You do not know Him at all and will not be 
known of Him.—In order that one, provoked to 
anger, may not be overcome by the temptation 
ana succumb, he should forthwith remember 
that “God is Love.” That will be a good medi¬ 
cine to him and preserve him.—None can attain 
the life of glory without having first experienced 
here on earth the life of grace in Christ.—Holy 
Scripture does not expatiate in multiplied phrases 
which mean the same thing; bnt what it docs 
repeat, is peculiarly emphatic, and intended to 
be carefully remembered.—Nothing can be more 
sweet, agreeable and delightful to^us poor men 
in the vale of misery of this world, than to hear 
and to receive the assurance that God loves us. 
The love of God is the cause and rule of our 
love.—Love is not the cause of our union with 
•God, but it assures, cements, confirms, and pre¬ 
serves it.—Beloved, though sometimes you do 
not feel any thing of the grace of the union of 
God and your heart, if you love cordially and 
abide in love, you have sufficient evidenoe that 
you afe nevertheless united with God.—None is 
able to commend love to others with a good con¬ 
science, joy fulness and sucoess, who does not 
himself walk in love. Preachers, more especially, 
ought to remembe# that when they exhort others 
to love, they themselves should copy the example 
of Christ and practise love.—God is willing, if 
we do not hinder Him, to make His love moire fall 
and to increase its efficacy; and then all the 
powers of the inner man do also grow in us, and 
among their number, the love of our neighbour.— 
Of what avaU are the best testimonials if con¬ 
science contradicts them ? A heart, full of love, 
is the best witness of friendship with God that 
endures also in the fire of temptation.—Thou art 
pleased when a loved friend comes to see thee, 
and is thy guest for a few days. Rejoice! God, 
thy best friend, dwells in thee, abides with thee, 
and possesses thee altogether, but thou art His 
property and possession. With God thou hast all 
things.—The love of God manifested in Jesus 
Christ, is the most excellent object of our faith 
and knowledge. The more we study it, the 
greater is our taste of its sweetness.—4 glorious 
mark of the Christian religion as the only Divine 
religion, viz.: it effects bo great a> union between 
man and God, that God is in man and man in 
God.—0, wicked man, how canst thou be joyftd 
in anticipation of the judgment-day? Beware 
that thou do deceive thyself with a false security 
instead of joyfulncss!—Good Christian, whenever 
thou art about to do or to omit a thing, ask thy¬ 
self: did my Saviour also do or omit this? It 
will be of great benefit to thee and happily 
farther thee in thy Christian course.—Be not 
afraid if thou art summoned before an earthly 
court of justice; if thou lookest joyfally forward 
to the great judgment of the world, why shouldesi 
thou not be equally joyfal in respect of a little 
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human judgment day? Wherever a Christian 
may be, he should always suffer himself to he 
seen without fear or dismay. [Verse of old Ger¬ 
man hymn.—M.]. 

A. H. Frahckk :—One droplet of faith is more 
glorious than a whole ocean of science, even 
Uiough it be the historical science of the Divine 
word. 

Heubner : —Love has illuminating power, 
while hatred darkens the soul. The more you 
love, the greater the brightness of your know¬ 
ledge; the more you love, the less it is possible 
for you to be deceived.—Want of love is a token 
of want of real knowledge of God. All know¬ 
ledge, all theology must be rooted in love. Theo- 
logy without the love of God is deception and 
show. What dry metaphysics have often been 
called religion and philosophy of religion, with¬ 
out containing a breath of love!—God who is 
Love can only be known epraxi , ex tutu; as long 
as I have not made personal experience of the in¬ 
finite Love of God, I can at the most only repeat 
what others say of God. Lauding the love of 
God from what is seen of Him in nature, is not 
the shadow of the love of God in Christ.—Proud 
philosophy could assert virtue and morality with¬ 
out the love of God and even go as far as to 
maintain that virtue without religion is even 
stronger and purer [than virtue with religion— 
M.].—Want of love to God is the most telling 
proof of the fall. For in the statu integro our 
first sign of life ought to be love to God, even as 
a babe is naturally drawn to its mother’s breast. 
It is true that our love to God procee'ds from a 
sense of shame, from conviction [of sin and in¬ 
gratitude—M.] ; but that cannot now be altered: 
and he that would deny it ought first to turn the 
whole world round. And who will most readily 
own it? They who have begun to love God: they 
are painfully aware how little they love God!— 
If there had been no apostasy, no breach, what 
necessity would there be for reconciliation ? If 
reconciliation could have been effected without 
tho Son, by our own efforts, by our own improve¬ 
ment and amending, what purpose would have 
been served by the sending of the Son ?—This is 
the miracle of love in God, that He kept immov¬ 
able in His Love and continued to love His crea¬ 
ture now as ever, soughh the creature although 
the creature had rebelled in enmity against Him. 
The love of God, therefore is eternal, unchange¬ 
able and having its oause in Himself, without 
having ever been greater or less than it is. This 
miracle of love no man can know before he has 
become aware of his misery, has had his eyes 
opened and seen with tearful eyes how loving 
the Lord is.—God has loved us; He has also 
deemed my neighbour worthy of His love; if 
God loves him, am I to refuse loving him? 
A knowledge of the love of God that has re¬ 
mained unfruitful, is not yet perfected.—There 
is sympathy or antipathy between the plants of 
God’s planting and of those of his enemy’s 
planting. The children of God are sensible of 
the spirit of affinity or antipathy in others. So 
itissaid of Coccejus, who beyond all other things 
strove after a pure heart, that he frequently 
knew men at the first encounter.—He that under¬ 
rates historical evidence, overthrows the whole 
foundation of Christianity and opens the gate 


and the door to all deception and delusion. 
Historical knowledge and personal spiritual life- 
experience together constitute true Christianity. 
'God is through and through Love, His whole 
Essence, His real Nature is Love, t. e. is essen¬ 
tially His property to communicate Himself, to 
impart Himself, to cause His glory and felicity 
to stream forth on others [t. e. His creatures— 
M.], as it is the essential property of the sun to 
shine. It is true that the love of God, like the 
heat of the sun, manifests itself to men only by 
way of gradation. God is Love to all who stand 
in love and turn to His Love, but He is a con¬ 
suming fire to those who stand outside of love. 
Love spurned brings torment: evil men, because 
of their own guilt, experience a sense of 
wrath. Every thing depends upon the attitude 
of men towards God.—The Bible is, as it were, 
the trumpet of the love of God, not nature y by a 
long way; it is only to believing Christians 
that nature becomes the trumpet of the love of 
God. The first tones of the love of God may be 
heard in Gen. i. and iii.; but they sound loudest 
in the New Testament.—Man is not lost as long 
as he believes in love; but he is lost, when he 
loses that belief. Chrysostom says that the 
devil would be saved if he could believe in the 
love of God.—Love changes God the Judge into 
God the Father.—He that cannot confide in love, 
is unable to endure the look of the Most Loving. 
Who but those who have pure and indefatigable 
love are in this world like God and representa¬ 
tives of God ?—Where we experience fear, a se¬ 
cret dread, aversion to and distrust of God, love 
is not yet perfected; fear is the first discipline of 
boys.—v. 19. The whole wonderful structure of 
the Christian system; the one half is morality: 
to love God with every thing implied therein; 
the other half the doctrine of faith, the condi¬ 
tioning ground: the love of God to us sinners in 
Christ. The ground must be before the super¬ 
structure.—Love is most touching where it pre¬ 
vents the unworthy.—We can only exhibit our 
love to God the Unseen in His children that are 
seen.—Christianity indissolubly unites the love 
of God and the love of the brethren; its charac¬ 
teristic is that in it religion and virtue commin¬ 
gle in the Spirit of love. 

Gbrok (1 Jno. iv. 7-12): Love the fundamental 
lato of the world: 1. As written in heaven: for 
God is Love. 2. As written on the cross: for 
Christ is Love. 8. As written in our hearts: for 
Christianity is Love. 

Leonhardi (1 Jno. iv. 9): The manifestation of 
the love of God to us in holy Christmas. It shines 
forth: 1. from the Divine Christmas-gifl y and 2. 
from its blessed destination for us. It was mani¬ 
fested 1. in God sending His only-begotten Son into 
the world, 2. in that we should live through Him. 

Clauss :— The sending of Christ is the greatest 
proof of Divine Love. 1. Christ is the Only Be¬ 
gotten. 2. He brings life to the world. 

The same (on 1 Jno. iv. 12-16):— The mystery 
of the Divine Essence . 1. In which sense does It 

always remain concealed ? 2. In what form has 

It been revealed ? 8. With what eye only are we 
able to recognize It ? 

Wilhelm: — The Church of the Lord. 1. The 
good it has; 2. The confession it makes: the 
signs whereby it is known. 
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Leonhardi:— Whereon is bated our TVinity-re- Ranke : — Life in love it the noblest life! let t hut 
joking t 1. We know that the Father sent the be our conviction; we will abide in thit love! let 
Son to be the Saviour of the world (vv. 14, 16); that be our resolve; then Ood will abide with us, 
we have learned in the Son the love which the let that be our blessing. 

Father has in regard to os (w. 15, 16); we J. Miller:— Love , the Essence of the Christian 
know from our love to one another, that He has Ufe. 1. The Christian life begins with love to 

given us of His Spirit. God through Christ; 2. it develops into love to 

Luthardt (1 Jno. iv. 9, Advent-Sermon):— our neighbour; 3. it perfects itself in the perfeo- 

The love of Ood in Christ is our Ufe. I. The love tion of Shis twofold love. 

of God; 2. The sending of his Son; 8. Our life. Harless:— Who knows and loves the living God 

Spurgeon (1 Jno. iv. 19):— Real love viewed who is Lovef 1. He who instead of deifying his 

1. as to its origin, 2. as to its Maintenance, 3. as own love, knows and loves God in His love-m&ni- 

to its progress. festation in Christ; 2. he who, instead of loving 

Ahlfeld (Marriage address on 1 Jno. iv. 19, God without fear, in his love fears God without 
and Sermon on 1 Jno. iv. 9-16):— With threefold torment; 8. he who, instead of callipg in such 
bonds are we tied to the TYiune Uod. 1. In the love love all the world his brethren, loves every one, 
among one another God abides in us; <2. In the but after the manner of God in Christ. 

Holy Ghost we abide in God and God in us; 8. Spitta :— The word of the Holy Apostle John 
In the confession of the Son of Ood, God abides in concerning love. 1. A word of doctrine, wherein 
us and we in God. he teaches us love; 2. A word of exhortation. 

On the Epistle for Jhe first Sunday after Trinity, wherein he exhorts us to practioe love. 

1 Jno. iv. 16-21. Claus Harms:— Let us love Ood! Consider 1. 

Heubner :— The belief that Ood is Love , our The ground of the love of God, 2. its power and 
only consolation in evil times. 1. Why is it thus? manifestation inwardly , 8. its power and manifes- 

2. How do we become capable of this consolation? tation outwardly. 

The Divine nature of love. 1. Proof (w. 16-18); Bobe:—G od is love! 1. A confession of graii- 
2. Inferences (vv. 19-21).— Ood is Love. —1. Ex- tude (v. 81; 2. a voice of comfort (w. 17,18); 8. 
planation. 2. Proof (also Defence); 8. Duties, a rule of life (w. 19, 20). 

arising therefrom, incumbent upon us.— Belief in Floret :— The hallowing power of love on the heart 
the love of Ood. 1. Description of what it is, and of man. 1. It unites the heart of man separated 
whereon it is founded; 2. The power of this be- from God (v. 16); 2. it calms —the anxioushea^t 
lief; 8. Inferences (resistance to attacks on that (w. 17,18); 8. it warms —the cold heart (v. 19); 4. 
belief; its animation by'the imitation of Christ), it purifies —the impure and sinful heart (v. 20); 

C. J. Nitzsch (1818 during the siege of Wit- it animates and fructifies —the dead heart (v. 21). 
tenberg, inaugural Sermon on the Epistle for 1st Grnzken (Confession-address): —What do I gel 
Sunday after Trinity, 1 Jno. iv. 16-21):— The lack of true Christianity f 1. Its beginning is that 
value of true love under the fear of exciting prospects we know the love which Ood has to us. 2. Its pro¬ 
of the future. Love exalts us above the whole of gress , that we abide in this love; 3. Its full meaeurt, 
our earthly future. Her pains are deep, her that the experience of its hallowing power expels the 
complainings sincere; yes, she looks so much fear of death and the judgment; 4. The test of all 
the more sadly out into the fiiture, because she this is brotherly love. 

can never suffer for herself alone, but true love [Pearson:— v. 9. Our belief in Christ, as the 

can nevermore cease to confide or despair of eternal Son of God, is necessary to raise us unto 
deliverance. To all true love iB accorded the a thankful acknowledgment of the infinite love 
privilege of overcoming the world and to soar of God, appearing in the sending of His only- 
beyond time in the strength of true faith. She begotten Son into the world to die for sinners, 
casts the brightest looks into tho shadow of the This love of God is frequently extolled and ad- 
future. She is not blind through fear, and knows mired by the Apostles. See Jno. iii. 16; Rom. 
that every time will have its own salvation, its viii. 5; viii. 82. If we look upon all this as 
own footprints of Divine Love, from the ruins of nothing else but that God should cause a man to 
the old there will spring up the new and the be born after another manner than other men, 
better, in the school of distress there will mature and when he was so born after a peculiar man- 
and prosper a nobler liberty and wisdom of the ncr, yet a mortal man, should deliver him to die 
nations, our children and the grandchildren of for the sins of the world; I see no such great 
our race in a rejuvenated world will think with expression of His love in this way of redemption 
emotion and edification of their fathers, and we more than would have appeared, if He had re- 
ourselves shall never fall short of the assistance deemed us in any other way. It is true indeed, 
and comfort which we need in our weakness, that the reparation of lapsed ipan is no act of 
And bright-eyed love has also an indefatigable absolute necessity in respect of God, but that he 
arm; it makes the best provision for whatever hath as freely designed our redemption as our 
may be in store. creation: considering the misery from which we 

Sohleiermacher :— Perfection of love . 1. The are redeemed, and the happiness to which we are 

token, indicated by the Apostle, of the perfec- invited, we cannot but acknowledge the singular 
tion of love. 2. That that, whereof he treats, love of God, even in the act of redemption itself; 
can only be achieved by the perfection of love. but yet the Apostles have raised that considers- 
Kapff:— God is Love , and love only makes us tion higher, and placed the choicest mark of the 
one with Ood. love of God in choosing such means, and perform- 

Gerok:— Another love sermon. 1. The eternal ing in that manner our reparation, by sending 
fountain of love. 2. The holy duty of love. 3. The His Only-begotteh into the world; by not sparing 
true test of love. 4. The blissful happiness of love. His own Son, by giving and delivering Him up 

e 
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to be scourged and orucified for us, and the esti¬ 
mation of this act of God’s lote must necessarily 
increase proportionabiy to the dignity of the Son 
thus sent into the world; because the more 
worthy the Person of Christ before He suffered, 
the greater His condescension unto such a suffer¬ 
ing condition; and the nearer His relation to the 
Father, the greater His lore to us, for whose 
sakes He sent Him to suffer. Wherefore to dero¬ 
gate any way from the Person and Nature of our 
Saviour before He suffered, is so far to under¬ 
value the love of God, and consequently to come 
short of that acknowledgment and thanksgiving 
which is due unto Him for it. If then the send¬ 
ing of Christ into the world were the highest act 
of the love of God which could be expressed; if 
we be obliged to a return of thankfulness some 
way correspondent to such infinite love; if such 
a return can never be made without a true sense 
of that infinity, and a sense of that infinity of love 
cannot consist without an apprehension of an 
infinite digpity of nature in the Person sent; 
then it is absolutely necessary to believe, that 
Christ is so the Only-begotten Son of the Father, 
as to be of the same substance with Him, of glory 
equal, of majesty coeternal.—M.]. 

[Barrow: (on v. 9).—How indeed possibly 
could God have demonstrated a greater excess of 
kindness to us, than by thus, for our sake and 
good, sending His dearest Son out of His bosom 
into this sordid and servile state, subjecting Him 
to all the infirmities of our frail nature, exposing 
Him to the worst inconveniences of our low condi¬ 
tion ? What expressions can signify, what compa¬ 
risons can set out, the stupendous vastness of this 
kindness? If we should imagine that a great 
prince should put his only son (a son most lovely, 
and worthily most beloved) into rags, should dis¬ 
miss him from his court, should yield him up to 
the hardest slavery, merely to the intent that he 
hereby might redeem from captivity the meanest 
and basest of his subjects, how faint a resem¬ 
blance would this be of that immense goodness, 
of that incomparable mercy, which in this in¬ 
stance the King of all the world hath declared 
toward us His poor vassals, His indeed unworthy 
rebels?—And what greater reason of joy can 
there be, than such an assurance of His love, 
on whose love all our good dependeth, in whose 
love all our felicity consisteth? What can be 
more delightful than to view the face of our Al¬ 
mighty Lord so graciously smiling upon us ?—M. ]. 

[Bernard, de Nativ. Serm. 1. Apparuerat ante 
potentia in rerum creations, apparebat Sapientia in 
earum gubematione; ted benignitas misericordim 
nunc maxims apparuit in humanitate . 

P. Leo M., de Nativ. Serm. 1. Semper quidem 
diver sis modi*, multisque mensuris humano generi 
bonita* divina consuluit, et plurima providentim sum 
munera omnibus retro seculis clementer impertiit; sed 
in novissimis temporibus omnem abundantiam solitm 
benignitatis excessii; quando in Christo ipsa ad pec - 
catores misericordia, ipsa ad errantes veritas, ipsa 
ad mortuos vita descendit, etc. —M.]. 

[Secker: (on v. 18).—For want of cultivating 
the love of God, the thoughts of Him are dreadful 
to the generality of men. Too many are tempted 
to wish in their hearts, if they durst, that He 
were not, or had no regard to human oonduct; 
and if any of them can but persuade themselves 


for a while on the strength of some poor cavil, 
to hope what they wish, they triumph in the 
imagined discovery, that sets them so much at 
ease. From the same default, humbler and 
righter minds consider Him very often in no bet¬ 
ter light, than as a rigid lawgiver arbitrarily ex¬ 
acting a number of almost impracticable duties, 
and enforcing them with the dread of insupport¬ 
able punishments: whenoe they are ready to 
sink under the terrors of religion, even while 
they are conscientiously fulfilling its precepts. 
Looking on God as the object of love would rec¬ 
tify these mistaken conceptions entirely. We 
should all see and feel, that a Being of infinite 
goodness, directed by infinite wisdom, is the 
highest blessing: and the want of such an one 
would be the greatest calamity that is possiblo: 
we should be satisfied that the strictest of His 
laws, and the severest of their sanctions, are 
means which He knows to be needful for our 
good; that His mercy will forgive on repentance 
our past transgressions of them; that His grace 
will strengthen us to keep them better; and that 
He will never reject a soul affectionately devoted 
to Him. In proportion then as we are so, all 
terrifying apprehensions jvill vanish from us. 
“There is no fear in love” saith the Apostle; 
“but perfect love casteth out fear: because fear 
hath torment.”—M.]. 

[Jortin: —The love of God differs so much 
from the love of sensible objects, and from our 
other passions, that it can hardly be called a 
passion in the same sense in which they are so 
called. It differs in this, that it is at first raised, 
and afterwards kept up, by reason. It is there¬ 
fore a religious habit and virtue, which no other 
passion is, unless it hath God and morality and 
religion for its objects. In this also it differs 
from them, that being both produced and pre¬ 
served by reason, it is a sober and moderate af¬ 
fection, accompanied with no blind impetuosity, 
no restless uneasiness, no violent commotion of 
mind, like other passions; and as it riseth not to 
the same height with them, so neither docs it 
sink as low at other times, but shews itself in an 
uniform and sedate love of righteousness, of 
every thing that God approves. Some persons, 
not duly considering this, sincerely desire to 
please God, and carefully endeavour to lead a 
good life; and yet sometimes are afraid that they 
have no love for God, because they experience 
not in themselves that warmth of affection, to 
which others pretend, and which is expressed 
and required in some books of devotion. They 
may learn from the Scriptures, that where there 
is obedience there is always love; and that who¬ 
ever delights in holiness, and justice, and good¬ 
ness, and mercy, and truth, may reasonably con¬ 
clude that his heart is right towards God. 
Others looking upon the love of God as upon a 
mere passion, a disposition of mind producing 
devotion and ending there, have excited in them¬ 
selves a high seal and affection for God, and a 
firm persuasion, that they were His favourites: 
and, having done this, have thought themselves 
arrived at Christian- perfection; whilst at the 
same time they have perhaps been under the do¬ 
minion of evil habits, and addicted to wrath, 
malice, covetousness, censoriousness, injustice, 
pride, ambition, sensuality. This strange mix- 
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tare of hypocrisy, rice and enthusiasm, hath I 
been common in all ages, and ever will be so. 
There are always those, whose religion and de¬ 
votion is, to ose the words of St. Paul, <( sound¬ 
ing brass,” or clamour and confidence; whilst 
true goodness is modest and unaffected, and 
teaches men to make less noise, to live more hon¬ 
estly. To preserve us from such delusions, 
Christ hath told us, that we should either keep 
His commandments, or not pretend to love Him; 
and that it signifies nothing to sdy to Him, “Lord, 
Lord,” and not to do what He requires.—Other 
love towards God than this the Scriptures know 
not: they never recommend that spiritual fever, 
those warm transports, and that bold familiarity, 
which some zealots affect; nor that cold, refined, 
mysterious, and disinterested devotion, which 
another sort of fanatics require: for, first, the 
love of God is sober reason, and not blind pas¬ 
sion ; reverence, and not presumption: secondly, 
it is gratitude; and we “love Him, because He 
first loved us.”—M.]. 

[IIorne : (on v. 21).—Observe the firm basis on 
which is forever fixed the morality of the GospeL 
How clear in its principles! how powerful in its 
motives! “We love God, because He first lovod 
us;” “and sent His Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins. If God so loved us, we ought also to 
love one another.” For “he who loveth Him 
that begat, loveth Him also that is begotten of 
Him.” The head of the most unlearned cannot 
but comprehend the meaning of these few words: 
and the heart of the most learned must feel the 
force of them. Such is the ground of that char¬ 
ity, which performeth every duty of social life, 
and fulfilleth the law. To inculcate and produce 
in us this heavenly disposition, is the end of the 
Gospel and all its doctrines. It is deduced in 
Scripture even from those that may seem to be 
of tne most mysterious and speculative nature: 
the unity of the Divine Persons; the Divinity 
and the satisfaction of Christ; doctrines, which 
cannot therefore be denied or degraded, without 
removing or proportionably lessening the most 
endearing and affecting incitements to the Chris-* 
tian life. Indeed the happy temper of a Chris¬ 
tian is the natural and kindly effect of the great 
-evangelical truths, when troasured up in the 
mind, and made the subjects of frequent medita¬ 
tion. The ideas of a reconciled God; a Saviour 
and Intercessor on high; a gracious Spirit, in¬ 
forming our ignorance, purifying our hearts, re¬ 
lieving our necessities, alleviating our cares, and 
comforting our sorrows: such ideas as these 
enable us to bridle the appetites of the body, and 
to calm the emotions of the mind; to bear with 
patience and cheerfulness the calamities of life: 
they sweeten the tempers, and harmonize the 
affections, resolving them all into one, diversified 
according to the different situation of its proper 
object; of which grief laments the absence, and 
fear apprehends the loss; desire pursues it; hope 
has it in view; anger rises against obstruction, 


and joy triumphs in possession. Thus religioa 
fixes the heart on its treasure, in faith without 
wavering, and resignation without reserve: it 
draws the affections upwards towards heaven, as 
the sun does the exhalations of the earth, to 
return in fruitful showers, and bless the world. 
M.l. 

£Sermone and Sermon Themes, 

v. 8. Leland, John, The goodness of God. 

4. Serm. Disc. I. p. 225. 

Dwight, T., Benevolence of God is 
proved by the works of crea¬ 
tion and providence.—Be¬ 
nevolence of God, as exhib¬ 
ited by revelation.—Theo¬ 
logy I. pp. 119,189. 

Scott, T., God is Love. Works, 4, 
69. 

v. 9. Tillotson, Abp., The love of God to 
men in the incarnation of 
Christ. Serm. 6, 8. 

w. 9, 10. Simb6n, C., The love of God in giving 
His Son for us. Works 20, 
479. 

v. 10. Henry, Phil., Christ is our Propi¬ 
tiation. M. Henry’s Worts. 
Appendix, 40. 

w. 10, 11. The unpurohased love of God in the 
redemption of the world by 
Jesus Christ, a great argu¬ 
ment for Christian benevo¬ 
lence. 

v. 11. Horns, Bp., Charity recommended on 
its true motive. Disc. 5, 
441. 

v. 18. Saurxn, La tranquillity qui nsit de 
la parfaite charity. Sera. 
6. 488. 

w. 18-21. M’Chetne, R. M., The perfect love 
of God to us. Remains, 868. 
v. 19. Ebskihe, R., Preventing love; or 
God’s love the cause of our 
love to Him. Works, 2,1. 

Ward law, R., On the question how 
far disinterestedness is tn 
essential quality in legitimate 
love to God. Christian 
Ethics, 278. 

Chalmers, T., Gratitude, not a sor¬ 
did affection. Works, 8,221 
v. 20. Howe, John, The love of God and 
our brother, considered in 
Seventeen Sermons. Worts, 
6 , 1 . 

Williams, Isaac, Love the mart of 
God’s children. Serm. 2,51. 
v. 21. Smalridgb, Bp., The necessary con¬ 
nection between the love of 
God and our brother. Ser¬ 
mons 810. 

Wilbbrforce, S., The love of the 
brethren. Sermons on sev¬ 
eral occasions. 78.—M.]. 
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8. The power of faith (w. 1-6), it* testimony (w. 6-10), and substance (tv. 11.12). 


Chaptbb V. 1-12. 


Whosoever 4 believeth that Jesus is the Christ* is born of God: and every one that 

2 loveth him that begat lovoth him also* that is begotten of him. By this 4 we know 
that we love the children of God, when we love God, and keep his commandments. 6 

3 For this is the love of God, that we keep hb commandments: and his commandments 

4 are not grievous. For 6 whatsoever 7 is born of God overcometh the world: and thb is the 

5 victory that overcometh 8 the world, even our 8 faith. Who b he 10 that overcometh the 

6 world, but 11 he that believeth that J esus b the Son of God ? Thb b he that came by 
water and blood, 1 * even Jesus Christ 13 ; not by water only, but 14 by water and blood. 16 

7 And it b the Spirit 16 that beareth witness, because the Spirit 17 b truth. For there are 
three that bear record 18 in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost: and these 

8 three are one. And there are three that bear witness in earth, the spirit, and the water, 

9 and the blood: and these three agree in one.* If we receive the witness of men, the 
witness of God is greater: for* thb b the witness of God which* he hath testified of 

10 hb Son. He that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness” in himself: he that 
believeth not God 13 hath made him a liar; because he believeth not the record that 

11 God gave of his Son.** And thb b the record, that God hath given to us eternal 

12 life, and thb* 4 life is in his Son.* 5 He that hath the Son* hath life; and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not life.* 7 


Verse L Q German: “ Brer j one that believeth,” and so B. V. In second clause.—SL] 
p German: “That Jeans is Christ.”—M.] 

• Kal before yytvvnp.ivov is the reading of A. Sin. (which has rb instead of rbr) and several 

minuse. 

[ German: “ loveth also Him that is begotten of Him.”—M.] 

Verse 2. P *B r r o w t y , in this, hereby.—M.] 

» Tijottfi o', cannot be considered^ be supported by A. which omits the following words avri) ydp 
fartr h Aydwif tow 0«ov, Iva r&c svroA&f aurou, so that rnpS»p.tv there might come 
from v. S, although the omission of said words Is more easily accounted for, even if we read r 

and not vetwp*r (B. and al.) v. 2; bat Sin. G. K. al. abundantly sustain the reading in question. 

Verse 4. P German: “ because ” so Alford.—M.] 

pwdw rb; German: “all that;” so Alford.—M.] 

p* r£«i» i v iiojtracra rbv k6vplov; German: “ the victory which hath overcome the world;” Alford: 
“has conquered.”—M.] 

* so A. B. G. K. Sin.; vpuv, only in unimportant Cedd. 

Verse ft. » Sin. reads S i after r£t, B. K. have Si alter rit i<rrtv; others read yA p; e.p. Syriac; others prefix 
sal, while A.and al. [G. Vulg., Lachxm, Tischend., Alt—M.] have no conjunction at alL [German: 
“ Bat who is it, that etc.”—H.J 
[U German: 44 If not heAlt “except he”—M.] 

Versed. wrtd/iarot after at/tarot, though found in A. Sin- several minuscules and versions, is 

evidently an Interpretation, like the still less authentic sat iv ry wrsifpan after Sr ry 
alfiar t. 

» The Article b before * p 1 9 r6 r found in B M is omitted by A. G. Sin. al. 

Q* German: 14 not in the water only ” so Alford.—MO 
[» German: 44 but in the water and in the blood.”—Mj 
pft German: “And the Spirit is it that testifieth.”—M.J 

« The reading xptrr^f, instead of rb wvsvpa before ^ aAij0«ta is only very foebly supported. 
Squally devoid of all firm foundation are several readings in this verse which do not even touch the 
sense, e. g, p.6vy t a A Ad sal, a A i$0«ca without the Article. 

Verse 7. P® German: 44 For they are three that bear witness;” Alford 44 For those who bear witness are three.” Ger¬ 
man: “And the three are one.” Alford: “And the three concur in one.”—M.] 

Verse9. p*German: “because.”—M.] 

ft» 5 t i is the reading of A. B. Sin. al. instead of ft r, Rec. [K. L. al. German: “ because that Is the testimony 
of God, that He hath testified of His Son.” Alford: “The testimony of God is this, that He hath borne 
testimony concerning His 8on.”—M.] 

Verse 10. ft 1 The addition of row 0«ov after p.a prvptar in A, is wanting In B. Sin. al. 

*ry 0 « y In B. G. 8tn. Is more authentic than ry v 1 y of A. and in better agreement with the context. 
p> German: 44 He that believeth in the Son of God, hath the testimony in himself; he that believeth not God, 
hath made Him a liar, because He hath not believed in the testimony, which God hath given concerning 
His Son.” The last clause is more correctly rendered thus: “ which God hath testified concerning His 
8on.” The variation 44 record ” in this verse in E. V. should by all means be avoided.—M.] 

Verse 11. generally at the end of the verse; in A. between aSrn and & 

[* Oerman: “And this is the life in His Son.”—M.] 

Verse 12. •• row 0cov after the first rbv vtbr, as Luther reads, is too feebly supported; It is wanting In the best 
Codd., also in Sin. 

pr German: “hath not the life.”—M.] 


•For particulars concerning this passage see Critical Not* on w. 7,8,—M. 
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CRITICAL NOTE ON VERSES 7 AND 8. 

After bn rpeiq eioiv oi paprvpovvreq in v. 7, fol¬ 
lows : kv rip ovpavip, b narfip , b TAyoq ml rd ayurv 
irvevpa. mi ovrot oi Tptlq tv eioiv v. 8, kcu rpelq 
eioiv ol paprvpovvreq tv ry y%' —Thus Cod. 173, 
not however in the original Cod. of the 11th cen¬ 
tury, but only in a copy of it made in the 16th 
century; Codd. 84 and 162, belonging to the 
same period, viz. the 15th and 16th centuries, 
omit the words mX oi rpelq rd kv eioiv , and the 
Articles before iraryp, ibyoq and ayiov irvevpa , 
which shows the mechanical translation from the 
Vulgate. Said words are wanting in all thb 
Greek Codices, also in the Codex Sinaiticus, 

in ALMOST ALL THB ANCIENT VERSION8, INCLUDING 

the Latin, as late as the 8th century, and since 
that time they are found in three variations. 
Notwithstanding the trinitarian controversies, 
they are not referred to by a single Greek 
Father, or by any or thb older Latin Church 
Fathers. For the allusions of Tertullian (adv. 
Prax. 25. connexus Patris in filio et filii in Para- 
cleto, tret effieit cohsarentes alteram ex altero; QUI 
tres unum sunt), and of Cyprian (ep. ad Jubai- 
anum: cum tres unum sunt) are to Jno. x. 80; 
xvi. 6; and if the latter says in De Unitate Eccle- 
sise p. 79. “Dicit Dominus: ego et Paler unum 
sumus; ET ITERUM de Patre et Filio et Spiritu 
Sancto Scriptum eel: et hi tres unum sunt, the 
reference in iterum is clearly to this place, but to v. 
8, to wit, according to the symbolical interpreta¬ 
tion [of the words rd irvevpa, to v6op and rd ai pa 
of the Trinity, as given in the Schol. by Matthsei: 
ol rpelq Si ehrev apoevucoq , on oippoXa ravra ryq 
rpibdoq , and in the Schol.: rovriori rb irvevpa rd 
&ytov ml b irartyp kcu avrdq kavrov , and on kv eioev: 
rovrkori pia tiebnjq, eiq dr<$c], as Facundus of Her- 
miane in the 6th century understood Cyprian, in 
Pro defeat. trium capitum 1, 3 [tret sunt qui tettimo- 
nium dant (in terra f). Spiritut , aqua et tanguit , At 
tret unum sunt .... quod Joannit apotloli testimo¬ 
nium Cyprianut . . . . de Patre, Filio et Spiritu Sancto 
intelligit .— M.], who was not unacquainted with 
and free from mystical interpretations (the seam¬ 
less coat, a type of Church unity, etc.). The afore¬ 
cited Greek scholia contain unmistakable traces of 
the allegorical interpretation. The reading may 
gradually have originated in them and the pas¬ 
sages from Cyprian, whose interpretation of the 
Persons of the Trinity was placed in juxtaposition 
with the text on which it was based. These 
words were mentioned first in a work which is to 
be ascribed to Vigilius^f Thapsus, at the close 
of the 6th century; they occur more frequently 
afterwards and are found in most Latin transla¬ 
tions [also in several German translations made 
from the Vulgate—M.]. After a Greek trans¬ 
lation of the transactions of the Lateran Council 
of 1216 they were first inserted in Greek in the 
Complutensian edition (of 1602 to 1614). Eras¬ 
mus, who did not insert them in his editions of 
the Greek New Testament of 1510 and 1518, re¬ 
ceived them in the version of 1521, and the third 
edition of 1622, yielding to the pressure of the 
Church (pium est , nostrum tensum semper eccletim 
judido submitiere), and with reference to the Codex 
Britannicus (=codex 84), in order to justify 
himself before the learned. [Erasmus had com¬ 
mitted himself to their insertion if they were 


found in any Greek Manuscript. Learning that 
they were found in said Codex Britannicus, he 
inserted them in the 8rd edition of 1522 and 
added the note: li Ez hoc igilur Codice Britanmee 
repotuimut , quod in nostris dicebatur deette: ne ad 
tit ansa calumniandi. Tametsi suspicor codicem il¬ 
ium ad nostros esse correctum .”—M.]. Then Rob¬ 
ert Stephanus received them 1646-1569, Beta 
1666-1676 and the Text. Recept. sanctioned the 
citizenship of this reading. Luther never trans¬ 
lated these words, but commented upon than in 
his second commentary on this Epistle, although 
he had pronounced them spurious in his tint 
commentary. They are omitted in all German 
Wittenberg Bibles from 1522—1645; they are first 
inserted in Lehmann's Quarto Wittenberg edition 
of 1596, although they are still wanting in 
later editions and in the Quarto edition of 
1620. They appear first in the Zurich edition 
of 1529; the next edition of 1681 has this passage 
in smaller type, the later editions insert it in 
brackets, which were not abandoned until 1697. 
The Basle edition of 1662 gives it already with¬ 
out brackets. Of the Frankfort editions, the 
Quarto of 1582 was the first in which this pas¬ 
sage is inserted, although it is omitted in the 
Octavo edition of the same year. It was of no 
avail that Luther considered these words as a 
clumsy addition direoted against the Arians 
which was wanting in the Greek Bibles, and 
that Bugenhagen. on the appearance in 1549, of a 
lectionary, containing these words, *at Witten¬ 
berg, gave this warning: 14 Obseero chalcography 
et eruditos viros, ut illam additionem omittant et re- 
stiluant grseca sum priori mtegritati etpuritatipropter 
veritatem .”—The genuineness of this passage was 
still attempted to be defended in the 17th cen¬ 
tury. Lastly Bengel still upheld it [but with the 
arbitrary assumption, that the text read origin¬ 
ally thus: l *brt rpelq eioiv oi uaprvpovvreq evrjy p. 
Td irvevpa k. r. A. eiq rd kv elotv. v. 8. Kal rpelq 
eioiv ol paprvpovvreq tv rip ovpavip , b uaiijp, 6 Xbyoq 
ml rd ayiov irvevpa' kcu ovtoi oi rpeiq kv elotv . Ap- 
parat. CnL—M.], who was followed by v. Meyer, 
Sander, Besser and Mayer.—Compare Gries- 
bach's diatribe ad h. 1. in e<L a. 1806; Riekli 
on this passage; Tischendorf editio major 1859, 
tom. 2. p. 225-228.—This critical, external evi¬ 
dence is fully sustained by internal evidence, 
viz. the exegetical reasons against these words. 
The idea of a witness kv rip obpcnxp cannot be 
carried out. Henoe certain eommentutors, t . $. 
a Lapide, change the testari in codo into a testmi 
de coelo , or find in it a description of the nature 
of the testimony (8. Schmidt, Spener), or of the 
witnesses (Bengel). Moreover the collocation of 
the words b irarfjp and b ’h&yoq is altogether con¬ 
trary to John's diction, which gives only b dedq 
and b Xoyoq or b nari/p and b vibq in juxtaposition 
(Jno. i. 1 sqq.; v. 21 sqq.; xiv. 9 sqq.l Again 
rd kv can only be interpreted of unity of essence 
and the context affords no ground for such an 
interpretation. The advocates of the passage 
have also recourse to arbitrary expedients, e. g. 
Bengel who places v. 8 before v. 7 [see above— 
M.]. Lastly we cannot consider them to have 
been inserted bv orthodox Christians against the 
Arians (as Luther thinks), the reference being 
to a testimony on earth . The fact is that they 
cannot be us?d without arbitrariness grammati- 
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cally, dialectically or logically. Cf. Huther 2d 
edition, p. 228 sq.—[Huther: Luther remarks 
on this passage: “It seems that this verse was 
inserted by the orthodox with reference to the 
Arians, which insertion however was not congruous , 
because he does not discourse of the witnesses in 
heaven, but of the witnesses on ehrth, here and 
there.” This is the opinion of most modern ex¬ 
positors, excepting Besser and Sander. If we 
look at the contents of the whole Epistle, it is in¬ 
deed not difficult to harmonise the thought of the 
three witnesses in heaven with scattered sayings 
in this Epistle; but it does not follow from this 
that it is appropriate or even necessary at the 
place where it occurs. On the contrary this is 
manifestly not the case, since neither the verses 
immediately following or preceding, with which 
v. 7 is intimately connected by briy contain any 
reference whatsoever to such a trinitarian testi¬ 
mony in heaven. The specification of the three 
witnesses: nvevfia, vdop , a\pa t is clearly and 
plainly substantiated by what precedes, but this 
is not the case with respect to that of the three 
witnesses: & Tearrjp , 6 )>6yoq, rb rrvevpa ayiov ; this 
trinity is introduced abruptly, without any prep¬ 
aration ; but the sequel also militates against it, 
especially since it is altogether uncertain which 
testimony is meant by the paprvpla rov $£ov, v. 9, 
that of the three in heaven, or that of the three 
on earth.—To this must be added that these 
two different testimonies are placed in juxtapo¬ 
sition without being connected together; it is 
said, indeed, that the two three witnesses agree 
together, but nothing is said of the relation of 
the two threes to one another.—The thought per 
st y moreover, lacks clearness; for what are we 
to understand by a testimony in heaven? Ben- 
gel (with whom Sander agrees) says indeed: 
“Non fertur testimonium in ccelo 9 sed in terra: qui 
autem testantur, sunt in terra t sunt in ccelo ; i. e. illi 
sunt naturae terrestris et humanse t hi autem naturae 
divines et gloriosae .” But the untenableness of this 
proposition is evident, on the one hand, from the 
circumstance that hv ry ovpav<p does not belong 
to elotVy but to fiaprvpovvreCy that consequently 
the text absolutely says nothing of a being in 
heaven, but asserts a testifying in heaven t and on 
the other, from the consideration that the irvevpa 
which is afterwards connected with vdup and 
aipa is to be conceived as something earthly and 
human.—Add to this the non-johannean character 
of the diction, for though in John we meet the collo¬ 
cations 6 dc 6g and 6 7Myoq f and 6 narfjp and 6 
vl6q t we never encounter that of 6 icarfjp and 6 2.6- 
yoc; Sander, to be sure, has recourse to the 
rather easy expedient of assuming here an an-af 
Xeydpevovy but that assumption cannot be admitted 
here, because those words are of constant occur¬ 
rence in John—and the collocation is not acci¬ 
dental, but founded on the nature of the case. 
The interpolator evidently wrote X6yoq because 
he thought that term to be purely Johannean, 
not reflecting however that its connection with 
waHjp was un-johannean. Lastly, koX ovtoi ol 
rpcif fv eiaiy is also surprising. Bengel explains: 
Unum sunt essentia t notitiay voluntatey aique adto 
consensu testimonii; and properly begins with the 
unity of essencey for that is indicated by said 
words—but this unity of essence is irrelevant 
here, where the reference is rather to the unity 


of the testimony. —I subjoin here also Sir Is&ao 
Newton’s Paraphrastic Exposition : “ Who is he 
that overcometh the worldy but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of Ood 9 that Son spoken of in the 
Psalms, where He saith, ‘Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee.’ This is Me thaty after 
the Jews had long expected Him, came , first in a 
mortal body, by baptism of water t and then in an 
immortal one by shedding His blood upon the 
cross, and rising again from the dead; not by 
water only t but by water and bloody being the Son of 
God, as well as by His supernatural birth of the 
Virgin (Luke i. 85). And it is the Spirit also, that 
together with the water and the blood, beareth 
witness of the truth of His coming; because the 
Spirit is truth % and so a fit and unexceptionable 
witness. For there are three that bear record of 
His coming; the Spirity whioh He promised to 
send, and which was since Bent forth upon us in 
the form of cloven tongues, and of various gifts; 
the bnpti^n of water y wherein God testified, ‘this 
is my beloved Son;’ and the shedding of His 
bloody accompanied with the resurrection, where¬ 
by He became the most faithful martyr or wit¬ 
ness of the truth. And these threcy the Spirit, the 
baptism, and passion of Christ, agree in witness¬ 
ing one and the same thing (namely, that the Son 
of God is come); and therefore their evidence 
is strong: for the Law requires but two consent¬ 
ing witnesses, and here we have three, arjd we 
receive the witness of jnen, the threefold untntss of 
Oody which He bare of His Son, by declaring at 
His baptism «This is my beloved Son,’ by raising 
Him from the dead, and by pouring out His 
Spirit upon us, is greater; and therefore olight to 
be more readily received.”—“This,” Sir Isaac 
Newton observes, “ is the sense plain and natural, 
and the argument full and strong; but if you 
insert the testimony of the three in heaven, you 
interrupt and spoil it; for the whole design of 
the Apostle being here to prove to men by wit¬ 
ness the truth of Christ’s coming, I would ask 
how the testimony of the 1 three in heaven’ makes 
to this purpose ? If their testimony be not given 
to men, how does it prove to them the truth of 
Christ’s coming? If it be (given), how is the 
testimony in heaven distinguished from that on 
earth ? It is the same Spirit which witnesses in 
heaven and in earth. If in both cases it witnesses 
to us men, wherein lies the difference between its 
witnessing in heaven and its witnessing in earth ? 
If in the first case it does not witness to them to 
whom does it witness? And to what purpose? 
And how does its witnessing make to the design 
of St. John’s discourse? Let them make good 
sense of it who are able. For my part, 1 can 
make none. If it be said, that we are not to de¬ 
termine what is Scripture, and what not, by our 
private judgments, I confess it in places not con¬ 
troverted, but in disputable places, I love to take 
what I can best understand.”—M.]. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Connection. That which in the preceding verses 
had been repeatedly noticed as a proof of the 
love of God, the appearing of Jesus Christ (w. 
9, 10, 14, 19), and as the immediate consequence 
of it, had been indicated as the exhibition of our 
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life-fellowship with God,—faith, knowledge and 
confession—(vv. 15, 16), the Apostle places with 
emphatic prominence at the end of this section 
with a primary ref erence to brotherly love (v. 1), 
then with respect to the love of God ana obe¬ 
dience to His commandment (vv. 2, 3), with ref¬ 
erence to the victory over the world (v. 4), viz. faith 
in Jesus the Christ (v. la), the Son of God (v. 5), 
who is confirmed as such by God Himself (vv. 
6-9), and in His work or gift, eternal life (vv. 
10-12). Bcngel: "Concinne Apostolus in hac trac- 
tationis parte mentionem amoris ita collocat ut fides 
tanquam prora dpuppis totius tractationis , in extreme 
spectetur .” 

Efficacy of faith in Christ, w. 1-5. 

Ver. 1. Every one that believeth that 
Jeana ia Chriat, ia born of God. —The only 
limitation of the universality (ttoc) is believ¬ 
ing (TTLarevuv) and the object of faith (on 'Ipaow; 
ioriv 6 xfuerdr); the faith may be weak and im¬ 
perfect, provided that it be sincere (subjective) 
and right (objective), and consequently true. 
This believing involves knowledge, inclination, 
yielding and trust and genders susceptibility for 
receiving. It is clear from v. 6 that 6 
refers to the inward nature of Him that has been 
manifested, =<> vlb^ tov tieoVy although these ideas 
are not identical and may occur in juxtaposition 
(iii. 23): the Divine Sonship makes the Man Jesus 
the Christ =Saviour. Cf. ch. iv. 15 and ii. 22. The 
tenses, the Present moreiuv and the Perfect 
yzykvvrtrai denote the regeneration, the birth out 
of God as the ground, and faith, which is a Divine 
work (Eph. ii. 8), as the consequence; only a 
child of God believes in Jesus the Son of God. 

And every one that loveth Him that 
begot him. loveth also him that is begot¬ 
ten of Him. —Ildf 6 ayaxuv is a parallel of wdf 
6 nurrevuv, and gives prominence to what was 
given along with and received in faith. Hence 
there is no need of on ellipsis.to be filled up, like 
that specified by Huther: “he that is born of 
God loveth God.” The object {yewfjoavra) is evi¬ 
dently God, and hence if avrov=deov, and rbv 
ytyewiyikvov if avrov denotes the believer (v. 2: 
rd riteva tov &eoi>). Argumentum ex communi na¬ 
tures ordine sumtum (Calvin), or a propensione na¬ 
turally qtue cernitur in hominibus (Estius). Cf. 
Eph. v. 28-30. The reference therefore is not 
to Christ as maintained bjr Augustine, Hilary 
and others. The Present ayairg by the side of 
6 dyarruv denotes the interconnection of brotherly 
love and the love of God [i. e. our love of our 
brother and of God—M.J, the simultaneousness 
and duration of the relation of both. The Apos¬ 
tle lays it down as a fact, not as something which 
he requires; he shall love. 

Ver. 2. In this we know, that we love 
the children of God, when we love God 
and keep His commandments. —It is clear 
that the reference here is to something which 
every one may and must know from his own ex¬ 
perience and not from that of others. Again it 
is clear that this something is brotherly love, 
even the love to our brethren, who are rkteva 
&eov. Lastly it is clear that the token and sign 
of it is our love to God and our keeping His com¬ 
mandments. For brav followed by the Indicative 
dyaxopev (Winer, p. 325), is a conditional par¬ 
ticle, although it is qualified by the idea of time, 


=whensoever; there may be fluctuations, dis¬ 
turbances, pauses, or ebbs in our love to God; 
but when it is in us, brotherly love surely is also 
in us. Hence John annexes to ayaniyiev tov &e6v t 
toc evTo/Mc avrov Ttjp&pev in order to designate 
the living love to Goid by an obedience rooted in 
the love of God, so that brotherly love should be 
considered as one of the commandments of God, 
and, at the same time, as the necessary conse¬ 
quence of our love to God, as of the necessary 
ground.' [Huther: He that loves God, basin 
this his love a testimony that he also loTes bis 
brethren, even as T&Kva tov dcov —because broth¬ 
erly love is the necessary consequence of the love 
of God; but the converse is also true, that be 
who loves the brethren, has in this his love a 
testimony that he also loves God, because his 
love to God is the necessary ground of his love to 
the brethren. Alford: And indeed so insepara¬ 
ble are the two, that as before iv. 20, our lore to 
our brethren was made a sign and necessary 
condition of our love to God, so conversely, our 
love to God, ascertained by our keeping His com¬ 
mandments, is itself the measure of our love to 
the children of God. Either of the two being 
found to be present, the presence of the other 
follows.—M.]. While John elsewhere (ch. ii. 3; 
iv. 20, 21) makes the knowledge of God and love 
to God to be ascertained from our keeping His 
commandments and loving our brethren, u e. the 
ground from the consequence, so he conversely 
makes us ascertain the consequence from the 
ground, which, considering the unity of the Di¬ 
vine life, is the less surprising, since the former 
references point to the truth and purity of oar 
disposition, while here the concluding reference 
is to the consolation which we need in the dis¬ 
charge of an important and difficult duty. Hence 
it is wrong and unnecessary, to assume here, with 
Grotius following Oecumenius, a trajection, or to 
construe, with de Wette, the sentence rbv dedr 
dyanupev as simply accompanying the sentence 
immediately following, so that obedience is to be 
considered only as emanating from the love to 
God, or still worse, to alter the text, as some of 
the ancient versions (the Ethiopic and Arabic), 
and several unimportant expositors, have dared 
to do. [Calvin also gives a wrong turn to the 
thought in the remark: "Nunc docet, recte et or¬ 
dine amari homines , quum Dsus priores obtinet; tail 
sic mutuam coli inter nos caritatem t ut Deus t pros- 
feratur .”—M.]. 

Ver. 3. For this is the love of God, that 
wo keep His commandments. —The con¬ 
nection of our love to God with our keeping 
His commandments doubtless occasioned this say¬ 
ing, in order to take in its unity that which had 
been treated as simply coordinate [viz. the ideas 
expressed in the two preceding clauses.—M.j. 
Huther.— Avry —iva, as in ch. i. 9; iv. 17, de¬ 
notes the requirement and tendency of love; 
horiv describes its nature, notc=it implies, it in¬ 
cludes the effort (de Wette). The context (v. 2) 
shows that the love of God here is our love to 
God. 

And His commandments are not griev¬ 
ous; this clause is added by John “encourag¬ 
ingly in the full find joyous consciousness of his 
Divine sonship,” (Dfisterdieck). Cf. Matth. xL 
30: foprtov iXafpdv; Luke xi. 46; fopria faojito 
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tqktcl The connection requires us to apply this 
only to regenerate Christians, to whom is given 
the ability to keep the commandments of God. 
So most Commentators. Cf. Doctrinal and Ethi¬ 
cal on this section below. [Oxford Catena: d 
rif 7 xpooO&iiv avraig prj bv del rpdjrov teyei avrac 
papdaCf tt}v lavrov aodbetav yndoaro- Qihov yap 
tqLq &yav a7ro t 3a?Jovotv iaxvv fiapia vopi&oOai ko! 
ra iravb eXcuppa naX Koixpa .— Spener: “The refer¬ 
ence is to the difficulty of a burden, so oppressive as 
to be insupportable and painful.”—Calov: “ Dicit 
ta non esse gravia f quia non aggravant , out instar 
molts onerossc premunt renatum.” —Huther: “The 
commandments of God as the requirements of 
man created after His Image, cannot be difficult 
to man; but if they are, the reason is, that man 
has left his original relation to God; they are 
not difficult to the believer, because, as the child 
of God, he has returned to the original relation 
of love to God.”—Alford: “This declaration, 
that His commandments are not grievous, has, as 
did ch. iii. 9, furnished some of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Commentators with an opportunity of 
characterizing very severely the Protestant posi¬ 
tion that none Can koep God’s commandments. 
But here as there the reply is obvious and easy. 
The course of the Apostle’s argument here, as in¬ 
troduced in the next verse by bn, substantiates 
this fiapsiat ovk eiaiv by showing that all who are 
born of God are standing in and upon the victory 
which their faith has obtained over the world. 
In this victorious state, and in as far as they have 
advanced into it, in other words in proportion as 
the Divine life is developed and dominant in 
them, do they find those commandments not 
grievous. If this state, in its ideality, were re¬ 
alized in them, there would be no difficulty for 
them in God’s commandments; it is because, and 
in so far as sin is still reigning in their mortal 
bodies and their wills are unsubdued to God’s 
will, that any pdpoq remains in keeping those 
commandments.” The reader is also reminded 
of Augustine’s saying, “ Da quod jubes et jube 
quod vis" (Confess. 10, 29), and referred to Au- 
sonius (ad. Theodos. 13), “ Juvat qui Jubet ,” and 
Bp. Sanderson, Serna 3. p. 316.—M.]. 

Veil 4. Because all that is born of God 
overcometh the world.—Now follows (ort) 
the reason why the commandments of God are 
not grievous. Hence wav rb yeyewijpkvov as in 
Jno. iii. 6, 37, 39; xvii. 2 (wav— ai/roig, like here 
wav—r//*wv), denotes universality. See notes on 
ch. L 1, Winer, p. 191, 5=wdvrec oi yeyewqptvoi. 
The reference is to persons , not to disposition, 
virtuUs and charismata (Oecumenius, Paulus), or 
to the dignity of the Divine sonship (Baumgarten- 
Crusius).—K 6apoq is here taken collectively, as 
the opposite of the kingdom of God, as whatever 
opposes its progress, estranged from and hostile 
to God and the Divine, within and without men 
(Calvin [guiequid adversum est Dei spiritui. lia 
naturae nostras pravitos pars mundi est, omnes 
concupiscentix , omnes Satanse actus , quicquid deni- 
que nos a Deo abstrahit.— M.], Beza, Spener, 
LQcke, Diisterdieck, Huther, and al.); hence not 
merehr inwardly the love of the world and of self 
(de Wette), or outwardly homines virtute et pietate 
advsrsantes, their machinations*, even to the perse¬ 
cutions* (Grotius), nor merely ecclesia Judaic a et 
judaismu* (Schdttgen). [Alford: “The argu¬ 


ment then is this: The oommandments of God 
are not grievous: for, although in keeping them 
there is ever a conflict, yet that conflict issues in 
universal victory: the whole mass of the born of 
God conquer the world: therefore none of us 
need contemplate failure, or^faint under his 
struggle as a hard one.”—M.].—The Present 
vucg denotes the opnstant victory in the conflict 
to be endured; “the children of God fight with 
the world only as conquerors” (Diisterdieck), cf. 
ch. ii. 13,14; iv. 4. But vucgv must not be diluted 
into “ keeping oneself, unseduced” (Baumgarten- 
Crusius). 

And this is the victory which hath over¬ 
come the world: our faith. —A vrg vUq refers 
to iriaric, rjpu v is not explained here but in the 
next verse. Niiaj, being further qualified by 
vutf/oacra, does not denote the action which con¬ 
quers the world (Ebrard), but victoria parta, the 
fact of the victory, the faith, not the cause of, but 
the participation in the viotory and the reception 
of the power of continuing, maintaining and con¬ 
summating the victory. Lorinus: “ Victoria 
proprie non vincit , sed comparatur vincendo , sed ener- 
giam continet ea formula, denotans in quo sita sit 
vincendi ratio , unde victoria parta. 1 ' Huther: 
“ Faith is here intended to be extolled not as the 
result of a conflict, but as the combatant who has 
gained the victory.” Hence faith itself is not 
yet the victory (Baumgarten-Cruaius, Neander), 
nor must the Aorist be explained £0 former, 
departed Christians (Socinus). Cf. ch. ii. 13,14, 
23; iv. 4; v. 12. 

Ver. 5. But who is it that overcometh 
the world, if not he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God. —While v. 4 brought 
in i/fubv nioTtCf this verse gives emphatic promi¬ 
nence to the contents of the faith qualified by 
igjubv in a triumphant question well suited to this 
section of the victory over the world. Bengel: 
Credens omnis et solus vincit. Episcopius: Lustrate 
universum mundum et ostendite mihi vel unum, ds quo 
vere ajfirmaripostil, quod mundum vincat, qui chruti- 
anus et fide hac prseditus non sit. The Apostle, in 
this question, appeals to the experience of his 
Church. The Present 6 vikcjv, which, with respect 
to the fact : j) viktj vucgoaoa (v. 4), denotes the 
person conquering in the conflict, indicates the 
existing and present attitude and relation of the 
believer. But by the variation: bn—6 vlbq rov 
&eou instead of 6 xp^rbq v. 1, the Apostle refers 
to the essential glory of Jesus, and also to the 
fact that believers, as partakers of His glory and 
as the children of Goa, of course conquer with 
Him and participate in His victory. The be-, 
liever, who is Christ’s and whose is Christ the 
Son of God, is a conqueror in his character of 
being a child of God. If only faith is true, and 
the believer born again, born of God, whioh may 
be ascertained from love to the brethren and love 
to God and a hearty obedience to the command¬ 
ments of God,—the victory over the world also is 
indubitable. And with this the Apostle is here 
particularly concerned. 

Jesus is ready confirmed as the Son of God. w. 
6-9. 

Ver. 6. This is He that came by water and 
blood, Jeeue Christ. — Ovroq refers to the Per¬ 
son J esus, whose dignity is proved and confirmed. 
*0 eIBCxv must be taken substantively as at ch. L 
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6; Jno. i. 15, 88; iii. 18, 81; the Article requires 
this and forbids the connection of the Participle 
with the preceding iortv, as if it were=this one 
came; for we read not kortv kMibv, but iortv 6 
iX66v But we must here hold fast the usual 
form of the Partic. Aoristi, which simply narrates 
that which has happened, and does not denote 
present events or past events continuing in the 
present; this would require ipxdpevog or k'foj'hv- 
o&C (oh. iv. 2). How He came is stated in the 
words Si vdaroc nal cUparo^, vix. by means of, by 
water and blood; Sid denotes the medium; im¬ 
mediately afterwards we have fa vSari , which 
indicates surrounding or accompaniment There 
must therefore be facts,and facts at once histori¬ 
cal and external, by which He came, and which 
are important and efficacious to demonstrate 
Him, who He is. Moreover the connection of 
the two requires us to understand acts equal in 
kind and relation. Hence we must explain SC 
hSaro$ koX alparos of the baptism, which He re¬ 
ceived of John in Jordan and which by its im¬ 
mersion pointed to death, while the voice of the 
Father uttered over Him pointed out His filial 
dignity, and of His death upon the cross with its 
atoning sacrificial virtue; in both facts He proved 
His obedience to the will of the Father, while His 
obedience proved Him to be the Son of God, the 
Holy and Innocent One.—Now the apposition 
1 Irpjovg=ovTo^, £p«rrdc=6 tTJdirn Si vdarof koI alpa- 
rof, comprises what is here said into one whole as 
the result. A similar turn may be seen in Rom. i. 8, 
4. Consequently we must not, contrary to the gram¬ 
mar and the dialectics of the text, refer ovtoc to 
the Predicate 6 vide rov deoD v. 6 (with Knapp, 
Huther 1st ^d.), but to the Subject (LUcke), or 
to the Subject qualified by the Predicate (Huther 
,2d ed.); we must and cannot explain contrary to 
grammatical usage (Matth. xi. 8; Luke vii. 19 
aq.; Jno. xi. 27), 6 iXdSrv of the Messiah, like 6 
ipx6fiBvoc t and connect kartv with Si vSaroc k al 
cUfiaroe (Hofmann, Schrtftbeieeis ii. 1, p. 469), or 
take iortv kWLiv as a circumlocution of the verbum 
flnitum the Article notwithstanding, and thus 
overlooking the force of the Aorist, explain it as 
a Present: He comes (Luther and al.), or as a 
Perfect: He has come and comes (do Wette, San¬ 
der and al.). There is no reference here to the 
water and blood which flowed from His side 
pierced on the cross (Jno. xix. 34, Augustine and 
aL), because the passage in John has a)pa before 
fcfcjp* end because that does not constitute a 
phase of His life, but is something which, after 
death had set in, took place in His body, so that 
eoncerning it we cannot predicate 6 zlJbuv Sid. 
The symbolical reference of this passage to the 
’>wo Sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
is inadmissible (Luther I, 8. Schmid, Bengel, 
Sander, Besser and al.), since the term khjfofiiig 
is not used here, and aipa is not used to describe 
the Lord’s Supper; but since the two ideas are 
parallel, vSop cannot be referred to the Sacra¬ 
ment of Baptism fiSup moreover cannot be made 
to designate Baptism Jno. i. 26, 83), as instituted 
by Christ, nor aipa to the death He suffered (de 
Wette, Rickli, Diisterdieck, Ebrard and al.), nor 
both together to Baptism only (Luther I), since 
Baptism was administered into the death of 
Christ; the double reference is, by all means, to 
be held fast. It is either historically or gram¬ 


matically unwarranted to explain Mop of eef* 
purusimi i (Grotius), docirina pur a (Socinus), re¬ 
generate et fide* (Clemens Alex.), of tears, and 
aipa of the blood shed at the circumcision, expo- 
atio (Cameron), redemptio (Bullinger), cognitio 
(Clemens Alex.). Compare particularly Huther 
on this passage. [Huther, who has changed his 
view expressed in the first ed. of his commentary, 
says in the 2d ed. p. 221. “There are two points 
in the life of Jesus which answer to the terms 
vSup and aipa, to wit, Bis Baptism at the beginning 
of His Messianic career, and His bloody death at 
the end of the same; by Baptism Jeeus entered 
upon His office, which is the office of reconcilia¬ 
tion ; it constitutes the mitiaiio (Erdmann, Myr- 
berg) of it; this initiation, however, did not take 
place only by that which occurred during His 
Baptism, but by the act of the Baptism itself 
since thereby Christ consecrated Himself to 
death, which was symbolised by the act of im¬ 
mersion; by His death He effected reconciliation 
in cancelling with His Blood the debt of the world 
of sinners, for aipareKxvoiaq oil yiveuu tyt- 

aie (Heb. ix. 22). The Apostle therefore rightly 
designates Christ as the Reconciler, as Him that 
came Si ISaroe nal cuparog. The view that vSop 
and aupa are to be explained of the Sacraments 
instituted by Christ is confuted not only by the 
circumstance that they are only the means of qs- 
propriating the reconciliation effected by Him, 
whereas we are here concerned with the accom¬ 
plishment of the reconciliation itself but also by the 
use of the Aorist kTfibv, instead of which in the 
former case we ought to have the Present, and 
by the fact that the term cupa, used alone, is in 
the New Testament not once applied to the Lord’s 
Supper; in 1 Cor. xii. 13 also knorur&ijoav does 
not allude to the Lord’s Supper, but to the com¬ 
munication of the Spirit in Baptism.—The opinion 
that though dipa denotes the death which Christ 
suffered, bSup does not signify the Baptism He 
received is opposed by the following considera¬ 
tions : 1. The close connection of the two words 
(Sid not being repeated before dtparos) is only 
fitting if the ideas correspond the one to the 
other, which they do not if Si Wart* is referred 
to an institution of Christ, and cuparot to the 
blood shed by Christ. 2. The simple term 
ISop is ill-suited to designate Christian baptism 
(for Christian Baptism is distinguished from 
John’s Baptism in that the former is essentially 
not ISup like the latter; even as John the Baptist 
distinguishing himself from Christ said: iyh 
payer iv bSart Jno. i. 26, while Jesus had 
been indicated to him as 6 pairri^ov iv 
trve(ipari dyiip, Jno. L 88. 8. Since the 

institution of Baptism took place after the death 
of Christ and necessarily presupposed that death, 
John, had he understood by b6i>p Christian Bap¬ 
tism, would surely have put bSaroc not before but 
after cuparoq. Hilgenfeld and Neander have justly 
maintained that if ipxtoBai Si aiparoq denotes 
something relating to the Messiah personally, 
IpxeoBai Si vSarof must do so likewise. The rela¬ 
tion must be the same in both terms. If <npa 
signifies the death to which Christ submitted, 
vSiop also can only signify the Baptism to which 
He in like manner submitted.”—Passing to that 
class of commentators who substantially admit 
the views expressed by Huther, but superadd a 
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secondary or implied sacramental reference, we 
giro the language of Alford who says that “vdop 
represents the Baptism of water which the Lord 
Himself underwent and instituted for His fol¬ 
lowers, alpa, the Baptism of blood which He 
Himself underwent and instituted for His fol¬ 
lowers. ■ It is equally impossible to sever .... 
from these words the historical accompaniments 
and associations which arise on their mention. 
The Lord’s Baptism, of itself, was indeed rather 
a result than a proof of His Messiahship: but in 
it, taking St. John’s account only, a testimony to 
His Divine Sonship is given, by which the Bap¬ 
tist knew Him to be the Son of Qod: kyu khpaKa 
k. pepaprbprjKa brt ovrog iartv 6 vlbg rov $eov, are 
hig words, Jno. i. 84; and when that blood was 
poured from His “riven side,” he that saw it 
again uses the same formula 6 lupaKog ptpap- 
npr/Kt. It cannot be that the word paprvpia 
being thus referred to two definite points of our 
Lord’s life, should not apply to these two, con¬ 
nected as they are with vSup and alpa here men¬ 
tioned, and associated by St. John Himself with v 
the remarkable preterite pepaprvpr/Kev, of an 
abiding paprvpia in both cases. But these past 
facts in the Lord’s life are this abiding testimony 
to us, by virtue of the permanent application to 
us of their cleansing and atoning power.”— 
Wordsworth, as usual, adopts the Patristic and 
symbolical interpretation, and as the views of 
other classes of commentators have been given at 
considerable length,.we add as a curiosum his 
exposition of this passage in a condensed form. 
“Jesus Christ came, as the Messiah and Son of 
God, in various ways. 

1. ‘He came in all the purifications that were 

made by water and blood under the Old Law, 
which was dedicated with blood and water. Heb. 
(x. 22; because all (hose purifications were typical 
of, and preparatory to, His sacrifice on the Cross, 
ind derived all their efficacy from it. 

2. ‘He came by water in His Baptism; and by 

bipod in His circumcision, and especially in His 
agony and bloody sweat in Gethsemane, and by 
the blood shed in His scourging before His pas¬ 
sion, and in the crown of thorns, and the piercing 
of His hands at the crucifixion. 

8. * He came both by water and blood at once, in 
a special manner, on Calvary after His death. ... 

«Thus St. John in his Gospel prepares us to un¬ 
derstand the words of this Epistle; and in his 
Epistle also he elucidates what had been recorded 
in his Gospel. His words therefore may be thus 
paraphrased: ‘This is He who came —that is, 
proved Himself to be what Ho was pre-announced 
to be by the types and prophecies of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, and what He proclaimed Himself to be in 
the New—the “ Coming One,” “ The Comer ” 
(J epxbpevog), the Messiah , the true Paechal Lamb, 
and Very Man, a true Sacrifice for Sin; and yet 
Very Qod, the Everlasting Jehovah, of whom the 
prophet Zechariah spoke (Zech. xii. 10), when he 
prophesied of His being pierced at His death. 

‘He came by blood and water. He proved 
thereby the reality of His humanity and of His 
death; and thus He has given a practical refuta¬ 
tion—which SL John saw with his own eyes—to 
the heretical notions of those in the Apostolical 
age, such as Simon Magus and the Docetae, who 
alleged that Christ had not a real human body, 


but was merely a spectral phantasm, crucified in 
show; and therefore Irenseus in the next age af¬ 
ter St. John, infers this fact of the piercing of 
the side and the flowing out of the blood and wa¬ 
ter, recorded by St. John, as conclusive against 
their heresy. . . . 

‘In the words, “not by water only,” there 
seems also to be a reference to another heresy of 
the Apostolic age, that of Cerinthus, who said 
that Christ came in the water of baptism, and de¬ 
scended into the Man Jesus; and afterwards de¬ 
parted from Him, when He shed His blood on the 
cross. In opposition to this notion St. John says, 
“ This is He who came by water and blood; not 
by water only, but by water and blood,” * 

4. * Further it is to be observed that in this 
passage of his Epistle St. John is speaking of 
Christ’s generation, and of our regeneration .— 
Every one who believeth that Jesus is the Christ, 
hath been bom, and is bom, of God; i. e., is regene¬ 
rate; and every one who loveth Him that begat , 
loveth Him also that is begotten of Him; i. e,, who¬ 
soever loveth God the Father, loveth Him who by 
generation is the only-begotten Son of God; and 
every thing that is born of God (t. e., is regenerate') 
overcometh the world; and who is he that over- 
cometh the world, but he that believeth that Je¬ 
sus —thq Very Man Jesus—is also the Son qf 
God 7 

‘ St. John then proceeds to describe the means 
by which our regeneration , or New Birth, is com¬ 
municated to us from God, through His Son Christ 
Jesus, Very Man and Very God, and how the new 
life, so communicated, is sustained fn us. He 
does this by saying, This is He who came —oame 
to us—by water and blood, Jesus Christ; not by 
water only, but by water and blood. 

‘ The natural life which was imparted to Eve— 
the Mother of all living, the type of the Church, 
the Spouse of the Second Adam, Jesus Christ— 
was derived from the first Adam’s side, opened 
when he was asleep in Paradise. In like manner, 
the spiritual life is given to the spiritual Eve, the 
Church, and to all her faithful members, from the 
side of the second Adam, Jesus Christ, sleeping 
tn death on the cross; and it is communicated 
through His death by means of the abater and 
blood of the two sacraments, which derive their 
quickening, cleansing and invigorating virtue 
from the Divinity, Incarnation and Death of our 
crucified Lord and Saviour, and by which the ben¬ 
efit of that death is applied to our regeneration 
and revivification; and which were visibly exhib¬ 
ited in the water and blood flowing from His 
precious side, pierced on the cross. . . . [See 
Augustine, Serm. V.-r-M.]. 

‘ He came by water, winch is our Xovrpbv, and 
bv blood, which is our Xirrpov. His Baptism of 
blood is our Abrpov, or ransom from death; and 
His Baptism by waier is our fowrpbv, or laver of 
birth. And the water of the hnrrpbv derives its 
efficacy from the blood of the ?Lvrp6v, shed on the 
cross, which works in and by the water of bap¬ 
tism. He has washed us from our sins in His 


own blood (Rev. i. 15). His blood cleanseth us 
from all sin (1 Jno. i. 7). In baptism we pass 
through the Red Sea of His blood, and are deli¬ 
vered from our enemies thereby.”—For further 
particulars connected with the symbolical inter¬ 


pretation, the reader is referred to Wordsworth 
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himself, and for a good account of all tho inter¬ 
pretations, to Huther’s Commentary, 2d edition, 
pp. 217-219.—M.]. 

Not in the water only, but in the water 
and in the blood. —The preposition b should 
be connected with iMiJv, and, as compared with 
signifying the medium through which, intro¬ 
duces anew shade of thought, viz., the surround¬ 
ing, accompaniment and sphere [or “ element in 
which”—M.J; a similar change occuif at Heb. 
ix. 12, 25 (Delitzsch, pp. 390, 4311. Articulus 
hobet vimrdativam (Bengel) to what nas just been 
specified, which must be taken in the some sense 
as before. M 6vov after ISan renders the latter 
very emphatic, and is not followed by a?^\a koj, 
because it is not connected with ov. Consequently 
not only in the Baptism received at the hands of 
John the Baptist has Jesus been proved to be the 
Christ, the Son of God, but in both. This refutes 
the opinion of those heretics who alleged that the 
Son of God was with Jesus at His Baptism, but 
not at His death upon the cross, that He left Him 
before His death (Huther [». e. t the heresy of 
Cerinthus.—M.]). The distinction of Jesus from 
the Baptist, who baptized with water only, is out 
of the question, the reference being not to Jesus’ 
baptizing, but to His being baptized (against 
LUcke, Diisterdieck, Ebrard and others). 

And it is the Spirit that testifieth.— Kdl 
superadds a further and third particular, an ad¬ 
ditional witness (iariv rb paprvpovv cf. o k?Mcn>). 
The Article before the Participle compels us to 
understand rd irvevya as the absolute, objective 
Spirit, as the Holy Spirit, and the Present de¬ 
notes the continuance of the office of witnessing 
(Jno. xv. 26) wherein He leads into all truth, 
mediates fellowship with Christ, and secures 
eternal life. Td nvevpa must not be explained of 
, the spirit of believers, of the spiritual life 
Wrought in believers by the Holy Spirit (Episco- 
pius, Sander and others); this is forbidden by 
the context, and the grammatical usage of the 
New Testament disallows such a construction 
without any further qualification Nor is it=<S 
irvevuariK6c 9 i. «., the Apostle John himself (Zieg¬ 
ler, otroth), nor a third sacrament of absolution^ Au¬ 
gustine), nor the word, the ministry of the word 
(Luther, Piscator, al.). [In order to complete the 
catalogue of curious and fantastic views begun in 
the text, we mention those of Oecumenius and 
Knapp, who regard rd irvevua=b —bib 6b rot) 

irvtbfMToc, bre if Qebf hvbrrj’tK vespunr Oeov ybp tovto 
fidvov XoittSv, rd hvurrfv iavrbv. rf) 6} rov irveiparoe 
fuv$ mjpalvrrat 6 deof: thus making the threefold 
witness to the vloOeaia of Jesus, rb flarrruj^ b crav- 
pdf, t) av&otams ; of Socinus, Schlichting, Grotius, 
Whitby and al. who understand the Divine power 
by which Christ wrought His miracles: 1 id esty 
•ays Grotius, ‘per ptnjwpiaVy admiranda cjus opera , 
a virtute divtna manifeste proeedentia ,* of Bede, who 
understands the Spirit which descended on the 
Lord at His Baptism, and of Wetstein, who con¬ 
siders rd irvevpa to signify the psychical element 
which, along with bbup and a\pa the physical ele¬ 
ments, constituted the human nature of Christ.— 
The interoretation given by Braune is that of 
Scholiast I., Estius, Corn. a-Lapide, Tirinus, Cal¬ 
vin, Calov, Lilcke, Rickli, de Wette, Huther, Nean- 
der, Diisterdieck, Alford and Wordsworth. It is 
the Holy Spirit , whom Christ in fulfilment of His 


promise, sent to His Church on the Day of Pente¬ 
cost, and who is a permanent witness of the 
Divine Sonship of Jesus.—M.]. 

Because the Spirit is the truth.— This 
clause does not contain the substance of the tes¬ 
timony, which is determined by the context (viz., 
that Jesus, the Son of God, is the Christ), bat 
the reason of the testimony, as being a reliable 
one; bn is=because, no t=that (Luther, Beseer, 
al.). ’H aXffieta designates the Truth revealed is 
the word of God, and received in faith, in its 
perfect fulness, which Truth is the nature of the 
Spirit who is the Spirit of the Truth into which 
He leadeth (Jno. xiv. 17; xv. 26; xvL 13). 
Christ, who has the Spirit without measure (Jno. 

iii. 34 sq.), and who with the Father sends Him 
(Jno. xv. 26; xvi. 7), is of course in the same 
sense the Truth according to His nature (Jno. 

iv. 6). We must not construe i) a>Jfltux=akfik f, 
as Grotius does. [Estius: “Testimonium qus 
haudquaquam rejicipoiesty quoniam Spiritus est ter - 
Has, quam sit Deus f ideoque ncc falli poles t, neefaL 
lereJ M.l. 

Vv. 7, 8. For three are the witnesses. 
Spirit, water and blood. —[Grotius: “Johan¬ 
nes hie causam reddity cur locutus fuerit non de Spir- 
itu tantumy cujus prxeipua in hoc negolio est aueto- 
ritasy verum etiam de aqua et sanguine , quia m iliis 
etiam non exigua est testimonix fides y et temarhu 
numerusin testibue est perfectissimus ."—M.]. This 
formula is precisely like that of the precediag 
verse (v. 6). 01 paprvpovvreg of course must be 

construed substantively and in the same sense as 
V. 6, nor must be supplied another object of the 
testimony ; in like manner rb irveipa koI to vdup 
Kal rd aipa bear exactly the same meaning here 
as in v. 6. The historical facts, previously spe¬ 
cified merely as evidencing the Divine Sonship 
of Jesus, are now introduced in the Masculine 
Gender, in order to designate them as concrete 
witnesses, like persons (Lucke and aL); but of 
course so, that they are subordinated to the 
Spirit, who is the principal, and alone absolute 
Witness, employing and making use of the facts 
in the life of Jesus. The verb denotes the activ¬ 
ity of the testifying, with reference to the condi¬ 
tion of being p&prvp f and the Present signifies 
the permanent character of that activity, where¬ 
fore it is not necessary to think here of objects 
at present existing, e. g. t the sacraments, but we 
have only to hold fast that these facts in the his¬ 
tory of the life of Jesus, like that history itself 
are fixed in the Gospels, and that these facts, 
even without such written fixedness, continue to 
be permanently operative during the years of sal¬ 
vation [i. e.y the dispensation of grace.—M.] with 
world-historical import [«. e. t exerting a perma¬ 
nent influence on the world’s history during the 
dispensation of grace. —M.J.—Tpeif, with refer¬ 
ence to Deut. xvii. 6; xix. 16; Matth. xviii. 16; 2 
Cor. xiiL 1; Heb. x. 28, 29, denotes the assurance 
of the perfectness of the testimony. This sen¬ 
tence is annexed with brt= for, in order to rep¬ 
resent now in a compressed form the testimony, 
particularized in v. 6, as a weighty confirmation 
and substantiation of the truth, that Jesus, the 
Son of God, is the Christ. 

And the three are one. —The Article ol 
rpeic denotes here, as also previously, the wit¬ 
nesses already designated and well known, and 
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likewise in rif rb tv the one Truth in question, 
the object of the testimony (ch. v. 1, 6). Elf, 
like etc tv in Jno. xi. 62; xvii. 26, denotes 
in unum consentire .—Henoe we need neither as¬ 
sume with de Wette, an ellipsis between w. 6 
and 7, 8, nor take bn in the sense of jam veto 
[Grotius), consequently, therefore (Baumgarten- 
Crusius, Meyer), nor understand rpclf ol paprv- 
powre?, with Bengel, of three different classes of 
men (prophetas, baptistas, apostolos), or of symbols 
of the Trinity. Lastly we muht not interpret the 
being one. With Luther, as a being together, a 
being joined together. [Alford renders 44 and the 
three concur in one ” and explains, that they con¬ 
tribute to one and the same result: vis., the 
truth that Jesus is the Christ, and that we have 
life in Him. Wordsworth explains the passage 
of the Trinity and the sacraments and para¬ 
phrases: these three (Persons) who are bearing 
witness are joined into one (tv one substance, neu¬ 
ter). He collects, as usual, many Patristic and 
Anglican notices and gives in his exegesis the 
following:— 4 The Spirit , who begins the work of 
regeneration by applying all quickening grace to 
man.—The Water: the symbol and instrument 
of the new birth derived from God the Father, 
who is the original Well-spring and Fountain of 
all life and graoe to man. The natural heavens 
and the earth were formed out of the Water. 
There was their origin (2 Pet. iii. 6). So it is 
with the spiritual life; it is formed from out of 
water. Water therefore is a proper symbol of 
the Paternity of God.—The Blood , symbolizing 
the Incarnation and Passion of God, the Son through 
whom all graoe descends from the Father , by the 
Holy Spirit . 2 Cor. xiii. 18.—These three Per¬ 

sons are joined consubstantially into one Godhead; 
and their Witness is the witness of God. (An¬ 
drews: 44 Water notes Creation; Blood notes Re¬ 
demption by Christ; the Spirit notes Unction, to 
complete all”).—There is an image of the Trinity 
in the Christian sacraments. There is baptismus 
rLtnmns, the baptism of water, the work of Crea¬ 
tion by the Father; there is baptismus sanguinis, 
the baptism of blood, the work of Redemption by 
the Son; but these are not enough, unless there be 
also the baptismus flaminis, the Baptism of the 
Spirit. Thus the work of the Ever-Blessed 
Trinity is done in the soul.’ In addition to the 
notes on the spurious passage given above, the 
reader is referred to a sketch on this subject in 
Horne’s Introduction, vol. IV. pp. 856-888.—M], 

Vbb. 9. If we receive the testimony of 
men. —El denotes an undoubted fact; hence the 
Indicative, but the fact is put down as the pre¬ 
mise of a conclusion, fit is an argumenlum a mi - 
nori ad majus. —M.]. Winer p. 807 8q. [also ibid, 
p. 642. — M.]. In rfjv paprvptav top avOphnuv. 
the Article opposes the human testimony to the 
Divine, without in any way specifying one qual¬ 
ified by its substance (Bruckner). The reference 
therefore is neither to the prophecy of Christ 
(Bede), nor to John the Baptist, to eye-and ear- 
witnesses (Wetstein, Stier), nor to prophets, 
baptists and Apostles (Bengel). Grotius takes 
hapft6vetv=judicio approbare , and Dusterdieck un¬ 
derstands any human testimony, provided that it 
possess the necessary requirements. 

The testimony of God is greater.— Here 
ipaprvpta rov &eov is not particular, but quite 


general [The particular is specified in the sequeL 
Supply in the argument: much more must we re¬ 
ceive the testimony of God (Winer).—M.l. As 
the testimony of God it is greater than that of 
men and requires so much the more its reception 
and validity. 

Because this is the testimony of God. 

Now follows the definite testimony of God, which 
must be received as the testimony of God. Here 
is evidently an ellipsis, viz.: but a Divine testi¬ 
mony is really extant, namely this .... (DUs- 
terdieck). 

That He hath testified of His Son.—The 

clause beginning with bri depends on avrq, and 
notes the testimony as a historical fact, pepaprb- 
prjKe, which has been given, but must be under¬ 
stood to be continuous and permanent in its 
operation, namely the threefold testimony speci¬ 
fied in vv. 7, 8. Henoe bn cannot be rendered 
44 because,” which would especially designate the 
author of the testimony, in which oase avrbc 
could hardly be wanting before fiepaprbptjice ; nor 
is here any reference to internal testimony (Diia- 
terdieck) introduced afterwards, and still less to 
the testimony vouchsafed to John the Baptist 
(Jno. i. 88), as maintained by Ebrard. 

The possession of eternal life in the faith on Jesus 
the Son of God, is the inward confirmation of the 
Divine testimony vv. 10-12. 

Veil. 10. He that believeth in the Son 
of God, hath the testimony in himself. 
—The result as well as the purport of the Divine 
testimony is faith in Jesus as the Son of God; 
hence we now have & marebav eiq rbv vldv rob drofi. 
8uoh an one l%ei rfjv paprvp'uiv h iavrQ. The 
addition rov deov is unnecessary; the context 
precludes any other testimony than that of God; 
the Article designates that which has been speci¬ 
fied and is known. 44 The outward has become 
to him something inward” (Huther). [ 44 The ob¬ 
ject of the Divine testimony being, to produce 
faith in Christ, the Apostle takes him in whom it 
has wrought this its effect, one who habitually 
believes in the Son of God, and says of such an 
one, that he possesses the testimony in himself. 
What it is, he does not plainly say till below, v. 
11. But easily enough here we can syntheti¬ 
cally put together and conjecture of what testi 
mony it is that he is speaking: the Spirit by 
whom we are born again to eternal Life, the 
water of baptism by which the new birth is 
brought to pass in us by the power of the Holy 
Ghost (Jno. iii. 6; Tit. iii. 5), the Blood of Jesus, 
by which we have reconciliation with God, and 
purification from our sins (ch. i. 7; ii. 2), and 
eternal life (Jno. vi. 68 sqq.),—these three all 
contribute to and make up our faith in Christ, 
and so compose that testimony, which the Apos¬ 
tle designates in v. 11 by the shorter term 
which comprehends them all.” Alford following 
Dusterdieck.—M.].—'E^erv bears the same sense 
here as in. v. 12 ; ch. iii. 8; ii. 28. ’Ev iavr$ 
might be wanting, but John specifies besides the 
having, the possession of the sphere, the believer’s 
own inward testimony for it. It is wrong to 
render, to have with him (Luther), more wrong, 
recipit in se (Grotius), nor is it=n 7 p« (Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius), nor=he not only receives it, but is 
also firmly convinced of it (Liloke), nor=A« has 
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received it in and with himeelf (de Wette).—A b 
usual, the Apostle continues in tne negative. 

He that believeth not God, hath made 
Him a liar. —The Dative refers not to the object 
of faith, but to the witness; hence the reading 
rp vlv is not in agreement with the text, as is 
tQ 0e<p r<f> pepapTvprjKbri (Huther); this is con¬ 
firmed by avrbv , which must be referred to God, 
but would have to be connected with vlfc if that 
were the reading. The Perfect ■KeiroirjKev indicates 
the still continuing and operating animus of the 
disbeliever: he has told and ever tells God to the 
face: thou liest (Luther). The reason follows: 

Because he hath not believed in the 
testimony, whioh God hath given con¬ 
cerning His Son. — 0 i/ ireniorevKev and not p$, 
because John refers to him, whom he had sup¬ 
posed not to believe (6 pi) irurreixjv), as a definite 
individual, who in point of fact, objectively, has 
not become believing. Jno. iii. 18: 6 61 pi) mo- 
reixjv xlKpirai , bri pi) irtirlffTevnev, because there 
the reference is to the judgment of the judge, 
and not simply to a fact per te. See Winer, p. 
495 sq. The Perfects denote continuing and per¬ 
manent facts. 

Via. 11. And tha testimony is this, that 
God hath given os [better gave ue —M.] eter¬ 
nal life. —John now annexes by saX what fol¬ 
lows, and this is the substanoe, the testimony 
consists in this (avrq iariv paprvpta); the refer¬ 
ence is not to intentio , finis of the same (Lyra), 
nor to its use, fruit and blessing (Calov, Spener), 
nor to its exhibition, test, experience (Liicke, 
Neander, Huther). The testimony of God is in 
himself eternal life, which at the Baptism of 
Jesus, at His death, in the Holy Spirit, makes 
itself felt and perceptible, and testifies for the 
Son of God. Hence finsthat, and Iduxcv, like 
pepaprbprjKev points to a giving, with a present 
continuing of that past giving; it cannot be 
dare decrevit , promint (Socinus, Carpxov), any 
more than aHsvtoq is vita setema in ape (Bede), 
to be given only in heaven in re. H/uZv designates 
the ol iremorevK&req. To the principal idea, 
ahfrviof, placed first, the Apostle now adds 

And that ia the life in His Son, (or: and 
thia life ia in Hia Son ).—This clause is co-ordinate 
with the one preceding and not dependent on bn. 
Av r 7 i) is $ altivioc, and this is in Jesus the 
Son of God; h is not per (Grotius), or in com¬ 
munion with Him, nor l<mv=conlingit. The 
eternal life is ovatoSCtc (Jno. i. 4; xi. 25; xiv. 6 ), 
ooparucCx; (Col. ii. 9), hepyrrn/ujc (2 Tim. i. 10) 
in Christ. It became manifest in Him, because 
it really was in Him, and the believer partici¬ 
pates in the eternal life, beoause he has part ia 
the Son of God. Hence the conclusion. 

Veb. 12. He that hath the Son hath the 
life; he that hath not the Son of God, 
hath not the life (or: the life he hath not ).— 
Very fine and pointed is Bengel’s note: “ Habet 
versus duo cola; in priore non additur Dei, nam 
fideles norunt/7/«‘um; in altero additur, utdemum 
sciant in fideles, quanti sit, non habere. Priore 
hemi 8 tichio cum emphasi pronunciandum est 
habet; in altero vitam .” This is also indicated 
by the arrangement of the words (Diisterdicck). 
r E Xu rijv C wp is noi^=habet jus certum ad vitam 
setemam (Grotius). Cf. i. 3: ii. 23; Jno. xvii. 3. 
[Alford: “ The having the Son is the possession 


of Christ by faith testified by the Spirit, the 
water and the blood: and the having the life is 
the actually possessing it, not indeed in its most 
glorious development, but in all its reality and 
vitality.”—M.l. f O pi) ixuv points to a supposi¬ 
tion: if one has not; which implies that he 
might have, but only through faith w. 10 , 11 . 
[Diisterdieck has remarked that the use of 6 
txw, not 6 ovk ix<*v (cf. ol owe TjXcrjpkvoi, 1 Pet ii. 
10) shows that the Apostle is contemplating, at 
all events primarily, rather a possible contingency 
than an actual fact: and thus is, primarily again, 
confirming his saying to those to whom the 
Divine testimony has come. To them, according 
as they receive or do not receive it, according as 
they are ol i^ovref or ol pi) ixovreg rdv xibv rov 
&eov, it is a savour of life unto life, or of death 
unto death.”—M.J. 

• 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

I. Concerning the Person or Christ. 

1. In Christ, as the Son of God is the life 
eternal, so that it is as well said: God has given 
us the eternal life (v. 11 ), as: He gave His only 
begotten Son (Jno. iii. 16); and he that hath the 
Son, hath the life, the eternal (v. 11). Beside 
Him there is no salvation (Acts iv. 12). 

2. The essential nature of the Son was unmis¬ 
takably exhibited in His obedience to the will of 
the Father, both at the commencement of His 
ministry by the baptism in Jordan, and at the 
close of it in His death upon the cross (v. 6 ). 

8 . The testimony of the Holy Spirit for the 
Divine Sonship of Christ must not be separated 
from the historical facts of His life, even as these 
cannot become witnesses without the Holy Spirit, 
who has the office of testifying (w. 6 - 8 ); the 
history on earth must not be severed from the 
Spirit of God. One might almost find here the 
principle of the Lutheran Church that the finitvm 
may become infiniti capax , in opposition to the 
[German] Reformed principle: finitum infiniti non 
capax. 

4. The Father hath so definitely appointed all 
things, that He who does not believe in the Di¬ 
vine Sonship of Jesus, refuses to believe God (v. 
10), as in Jno. xiv. 1. 

II. Concerning tub acquisition or salt a- 
tion. 

1 . The origin of faith: Regenerate praeceditfi - 
dem (v. 1 ). 

2. The nature of faith: it is essentially an ethical 
act laying hold of the merit of Christ, of the love of 
the Father in the Son, so that it has (£*«) that on 
which it believes (w. 12 , 10 , 11 ): it includes 
therefore love, and is not to be joined only to it, 
as set forth in the Roman Catholic representation 
of the fidea formata. Nor does John allow faith to 
be described as the second condition, nor even as 
the first condition by the side of love and morali¬ 
ty (v. 1), as de Wette holds and expresses it 

8 . The virtuea of faith: a. with reference to 
men —it makes all believers brethren, because it 
makes them the children of God (v. 2); b. with 
reference to the commandmente of God —it makes 
us strong and cheerful in obedipnee (v. 3), so 
that Bengel rightly observes: in ae sunt svavio; 
aed rb non gravia contradicit et oceurrit Us , qui gra¬ 
vid ease puiant; c. with reference to the world — 
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it imparts courage for the conflict and power for 
the victory (w. 4, 6). This it works with refer¬ 
ence to men, at the same time changing them, 
transforming ohildren of men into ohildren of 
God, and causing such change to be perceived 
and received; with reference to the law of God 
and the world, it only changes believers by first 
giving to them the poweri of the eternal life, and 
afterwards clear perception and a deeper under¬ 
standing of the justice and blessing of the law 
and the transitoriness of the world. 

4. The necessity of faith: without it one has 
neither Christ, nor God the Father, nor the Holy 
Spirit, nor the eternal life; consequently, with¬ 
out it and beside it there is no justification, no 
forgiveness of sins, no sanctification, no salva¬ 
tion (v. 12). 

5. The liberty of faith: all men are to believe 
according to the will of God, but coercion of 
faith is not ordained; every man has the power 
of resistance (& pi) Ixov rbv vidv rov $eov=6 pi) 
Kurreixjv, w. 10, 12). 

6. The immorality of unbelief follows from v. 1, 
and especially v. 10: not to believe God, to con¬ 
sider Him a liar, is like misbelief and despair, a 
shameful thing, and, as Luther says in the Cate¬ 
chism, a vice. 

III. CONCRRNINQ THR Law. 

1. It should be considered as a fact of the reve¬ 
lation of love, of paternal discipline. 

2. It answers to the originally God-ordained 
human nature, which sin has corrupted and 
grace has healed; the burden and grievousness 
of it to men proves their state of sin, joy in it 
and obedience to it, their state of graoe. 

8. Of his own strength man cannot fulfil a single 
commandment; in this tho Evangelical Church 
is right. 

HOMILKTICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Do not separate faith and love ! This is forbid¬ 
den, 1. by the origin of faith in the regeneration 
from God who is Love, and 2. by its object , Jesus 
the Christ, in whom the love of God was mani¬ 
fested, and 8. by its task , to conquer the world 
through love.—Do not fail to distinguish between 
faith and love in the work of regeneration which 
is secured by the former, not by the latter, but 
do not sever them in the sphere of sanctification, 
where faith is the root of love, and love the 
many-branohed crown of faith.—You may ascer¬ 
tain whether you have faith and are born again 
from 1. your love to God the Father, 2. from 
your love of the brethren, 8. from your obedience 
to the Divine commandments, 4. from your fight 
with the world in and around you.—Dr. Chris¬ 
tian Friedrich Richter, physician at the Orphan 
House of Halle, in Franke’s time, was the author 
of the Christian song: Es kostet viel ein Christ zu 
sein , etc. * It costeth much to be a Christian and 
to live conformably to the mind of the pure Spirit, 
for nature finds it very hard, ever to be rec¬ 
onciled to the death of Christ, 1 and the compa¬ 
nion verse: 4 It is not difficult to be a Christian 
and to live conformably to the mind of the pure 
8pirit, for though nature finds it very hard, etc.’ 
Both are true and good. For the law is only a 
burden to man enfeebled by sin, but not to the 
Christian strengthened by grace, the one, indeed, 


is only enjoined to be good, but the other is en¬ 
abled to be good.—Obedience to the Divine com¬ 
mandments notes the recovery of the Spirit, dis¬ 
obedience notes its decay. Nothing is more 
natural, nothing more adapted to human nature 
created by God after His own Image, than the 
Will of God, consistent with His Nature and ex¬ 
pressed in the lovingly ordained Law for the 
benefit of His Kingdom, which was given, not 
against man, but for man, not against man, but 
against sin.—Learn from John how to oontend 
with error! With all his resoluteness and deci¬ 
sion, he is so objective and calm, and reasons so 
joyfully on the foundation of truth, that we are 
not even induoed to make a personal application 
of his reasoning to others, but rather influenced 
to make it the test of our own standing. 

Auqu 8 TIN 1 :— Qui habet in memoria et t treat in 
vita, qui habet m semonibus et servat in moribus , 
qui habet audiendo et servat faeiendo , aut qui habet 
faciendo , et servat perseverando , ipse est, qui diligit 
Deum. Opere est demonstranda dileclio ne sit m- 
fructuosa nominis appellatio. —You adore the Head, 
and offend the members. He loves His Body. 
Just as if somebody would desire to kiss your 
head, and at the same time trample with nailed 
shoes on your feet. Would you not deoline the 
proffered demonstration of honour and exclaim: 
What are you about? You tread on my feet? 
The head would cry more for the trodden mem¬ 
bers than make account of being honoured. 

Spxner :—The meaning is not, that the keep¬ 
ing of the Divine commandments does not require 
considerable pains, labour and diligence, for 
that would contradiot Luke xiii. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 
7.—The difficulty applies to a burden so oppres¬ 
sive and painful as to be unbearable.—Spiritual 
life is, as to its nature, an eternal life, and con¬ 
sists as well in the graoe of God which forgives 
sin and imparts new Divine strength, as also in 
the enjoyment of eternal felicity and glory. 

Starks:—C hristianity is not a sham, but a 
true and honest thing which has its foundation, 
its coat of arms and tokens, its works and fruits, 
its profit and happiness.—If thou hast a sense 
of shame and honour, thou wilt surely not hurt 
the saintly children of a saintly father; look, be¬ 
lievers are the children of thy heavenly Father; 
if instead of loving, thou hate them, thou art 
truly an enemy of God, their Father, and Ho, in 
His turn, thy enemy.—If thoughtful’ preachers 
stop long at one matter, and perhaps repeat it 
several times, and with changed phraseology 
make it more clear, be not impatient of it, but 
take note of their zeal and of the importance and 
necessity of the matter treated of.—0, how much 
pain, burden, difficulty and anxiety attend the* 
children of the world in their sins and iniquities^ 
of which the children of God are free and deliv¬ 
ered! Thus many a child of Satan has more 
trouble to find hell, than a child of God to find 
heaven.—Qgnan, do not persuade thyself and do- 
not suffer thyself to be persuaded, that the world 
cannot be overcome. This is the infallible sign, 
of true and false faith: viz., whether thou con- 
querest the world, or sufferest the world to con¬ 
quer thee.—The children of God are soldiers and 
knights. The crown must be fought for; faith 
is victorious. Wretched man, if conquest and 
the crowning do not attend thy course! . World, 
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begone beneath my feet We will trample under 
foot lions and riper*. Come hither, sword of the 
Lord! The blessed state of a righteous man in 
Christ, his Head! He does not fortify the walls 
of houses and cities, but the empire of Satan 
and the walls of Jericho in his heart.—The 
stronger thy faith, the greater thy victory over 
sin, the world, death, the devil and hell.—The 
Bible surpasses, and should be preferred to, all 
books; all other good books are conducted like 
rivulets from this river.—Christ is not only the 
foundation, but also the true centre and ohief 
work of our faith, at which alone the believer 
under the practice of self-denial, is ever aiming, 
and into which ho does, as it were, ground him¬ 
self.—As there is nothing more excellent than 
faith, so is nothing more dishonourable than un¬ 
belief. Faith honours God, and is the mother of 
aU virtues; unbelief dishonours God, and is the 
mother of all vices.—Man must not seek the 
true life any where except in Christ; nor cher¬ 
ish any hope of life beeide Him. As long as he 
is without Christ, he has no life; whereas the 
degree to which he is in Christ and partaker of 
His Being, is also the measure of his life.—A 
true Christian is a veritable Christophorus, who 
carriee Christ in his heart, and leads his life in 
Him.-. 

Bsssir i—I f thou art a conqueror, thou must 
have thy spoils to show.—The lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes and the pride of life are the 
ohief trophies, of which the soldiers of Christ 
divest the conquered world, and which they sus¬ 
pend from the victorious banner of the cross.— 

Hxubnie:—W ithout prejudice to the general 
love of man, a Christian must be especially 
attracted to those who are of one mind with him; 
be must value the true children of God infinitely 
more than the unconverted.—The genuineness 
and holiness of human love betokened by its 
religious character.—All love is worthless with¬ 
out religion, a mere natural impulse, or masked 
selfishness.—True love is allied to strict conscien¬ 
tiousness; love must not render* us languid or 
indulgent in respect of duty.—If the love to God 
requires obedienoe, the true love of man also 
must oonsist in obedienoe, fidelity and conscien¬ 
tiousness.—Struggle for this strength (v. 8); to 
be ever complaining is a bad sign.—1. The light 
of faith conquers the errors, illusions and 
delusions of false wisdom, it sees through them, 
perceives their nothingness and masters them; 
the word of Christ is the eternal, unchangeable 
truth; faith the pole-star, that we do not swerve 
from the truth. • 2. Faith conquers the allnrings 
and fascinations of the world which we encounter 
in its lusts, its riches and honours; it conquers 
them by the love of Christ, by the heavenly riohee 
and the eternal glory, which it discloses. 8. It 
conquers the threatenings of the world, the ob¬ 
stacles which it raises, its persecutions; the call 
of Christ to us is too mighty, and tfce crown of 
Vionour offered to us causes us to despise the 
contempt of the world.—This (vis. the conquest 
of the world) is an idea peculiar to Christianity, 
because it only teaches the contrast of the king¬ 
dom of God and the world.—A lofty thought, to 
face the whole world and to conquer it! This is a 
greater task than that of the world-conquerors; 
they are servants of the world.—Unbelief is an 


offense against the Majesty of Sod, a denial ef 
the holy miracles in the moral world, which Chid 
has wrought.— 

V. 1. L. in Gesets und Zeugniss, 1869:— Whm 
doe* theft act of the Nativity become ts us the birthday 
of a new Ufef When its glad tidings excite in ms 
anew 1. the \mdoubtwy faith that Jesus is the 
Christ; but also 2. grateful love to God, to 
all those who are our brethren in Christ. 

On v. 4. SruBQXon:— A great victory , a great 
birth, a great grace. 

Dakheil : — The Christian*s warfare. 1. The 
warrior (born of God); 2. The enemy (the world); 
8. The victory (faith). 

Gknths, on the tercentenary Anniversary, 
1860, Baptismal Address. How Mdamchtken con¬ 
quered the world in the strength of faith; 1. The 
temptation of the world; 2. The opposition of the 
world; 8. The fear of the world. 

V. 5. SchleiexmACHBB:— Our Christmos-foy is 
closely connected with the fact that the faith, that 
J s sue is the Son of God, is the victory which con¬ 
quers the world. 1. The object of the festal joy, 
that in Jesus is born the Son of God, surpasses 
all similar events in our family and social life, 
for through Him we are made well-pleasing ts 
God. 2. The world is destined to be oonquered, 
judged, and destroyed as to its transitory and 
corruptible side, but to beoome more and more 
blessed as to its Divine side, and this has been 
done in Christ and through Christ in believers, 
so that it is one and the same thing to say: the 
the Son of God conquers the world through our 
faith, and our faith conquers the world through 
Him. 

Vv. 9-12. F. A. Wolf: — Christ the Author and 
Giver of a living religion. 1. Explain and prove 
that this is true of Christ as a Witness, an Em- 
sample, and a Surety. 2. The inferences: 
a. Christianity has nothing to fear from all¬ 
changing time, from false love of novelty, and 
from true seal for improvement; b. test the gen¬ 
uineness of your own Christianity by the vitality 
of the faith that is in you. 

Vv. 1-18, Petei:— The Easter-faith, that Jesus 
is the Christ. 1. That we beeome anew conscious 
of the wholesome virtues of this faith; 2. and 
edify ourselves on this our most holy faith. 

On the Epistle for Horn. Quasimodogsmti [First 
Sunday after Easter—M.] vv. 4-10. 

Hbubnes The great value of faith in Jesus 
Christ. 1. How it manifests itself: a. in its 
power : it makes us the children of God and con¬ 
quers the world (vv. 4, 6); b. in its certainty: it 
is supported by the testimony of God (vv. 6-8); 
2. The duties it enjoins upon us: a. it warns us 
against contempt of faith (v. 9), and b. it lays us 
under the obligation to receive the testimony of 
God (v. 10). 

Faith in Christ the good part of younger Christians 
(Candidates for Confirmation). 1. Proof: this 
faith makes them the children of God; preserves 
them from the world. 2. How do they acquire 
this faith ? By diligent consideration of the testi¬ 
monies for Jesus, and by ready obedience. 

Continued provision for grown-up children, 1. In 
what it consists; 2. What makes it our bounden 
duty.— 

R. Stub:— What John means by conquering the 
world t Our faith must conquer 1. The unbeUqf 
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of the world; 2. The sm and induction of the 
world; 3. The enmity of the world.— 

What sort of faith does conquer the world t 

1. Faith in Him, who also was not of the world, 
bat the eternal brightness of the glory of the 
Father, and the express image of His Person; 

2. Faith in Jesus, the Conqueror of the world.— 
Kapff : — The Confirmation of regeneration . 

L How the regeneration of mankind is confirmed 
in Christ; 2. How it is confirmed in individual 
hearts; 3. What inflnenoe in that direction out¬ 
ward confirmation has. 

Qivzok :—Build yourselves up on faith by 
the Holy Ghost. 1. This is needful for the regen¬ 
erate, as feeble newly-born persons (y. 4); 2. But 
the foundation, which is laid, stands firm like a 
rock (y. 5); and the Prinee of life OYermore joins 
ns in the Holy Communion (y. 6 ); 3. The Holy 
Spirit bears testimony concerning the truth of His 
word, and the power of His life [re. 6, 8-11). 

F. W. Kbummaohib:—'T he threefold testimony 
for Jesus the Messiah and Saviour of the world 
1. in the water; 2. in the blood; 8. in the Holy 
Spirit 

BeyEA (in Gesets und Zeugniss for 1862):— 
A test of Faith! 1. Dost thou know the victory , 
whereby faith verifies itself? 2. The fountain , 
whence it daily draws fresh nourishment? 8. The 
testimony which gives it assurance ?— 

The testimony of Ood concerning His Son, 1. to 
us; 2. inns; 8. by os. 

The victorious power of faith, 1. against the ein 
of the world, 2. against the lie of the world. 

Our faith is the victory which conquers the world. 
1. What sort of faith is it? 2. How is it obtained? 
8 . How does it conquer the world ?— 

[Vie. 2. Maocviobt:—T he intention of the 
Apostle was to show, how we may know when 
wo love the ohildren of God in a right manner. 
Now this was neoessary to be shown, since men 
may love the children of God because they are 
their relations, or because they are engaged in 
the same pursuits with themeelvas, or because 
they are mutually united by some common bond 
of friendship. But love proceeding from these 
considerations is not the love of the ohildren of 
God which He requires. By what mark then 
can we know, that onr love to the children of God 
is of the right sort? “By this,” saith the Apostle, 
“ we may know that we love the children of God ” 
in a right manner, “when we love God and” 
from that excellent principle, “keep His com¬ 
mandments,” especially His commandment to 
love His children, because they bear His Image. 
True Christian love therefore is that which pro¬ 
ceeds from love to God, from a regard to pis 
will, and which leadeth us to obey all His com¬ 
mandments. —M. ]. 

[Vbb. 8 . Pusby: —“For nothing is grievous or 
burdensome to him who loves. They are not 
grievous, because love makes them light; they 
are not grievous, because Christ gives strength 
to boar them. Wings are no weight to the bird, 
which they lift up in the air until it is lost in 
the sky above us, and we see it no more, antf 
hear only its note of thanks. God’s commands 
are no weight to the soul, which, through His 
Spirit, He upbears to Himself; nay, rather, the 
soul, through them, the more soars aloft and 
loses itself in the love of God.” 


Vhb. 4. ‘“They are not grievons, because 
every thing which is born of God overcometh the 
world.' He saith not only whosoever, but 
‘every thing which,' showing the largeness of 
the gifts. ‘Every thing,' of every sex or age 
time or clime, ‘which is born of God, over¬ 
cometh the world,' and that not of themselves, but 
of the gift of God; not they, but the power, 
through their new birth, in-born in them, faith, 
love, graoe, from God, unto God, and they, as 
wielding in them a power not their own, over¬ 
come the world.—‘The commandments of God 
are not grievous,' because we have a power im¬ 
planted in us mightier than all which would 
dispute the sway of God’s commandments and 
God’s love, a power which would lift us above all 
hindranoee, carry us over all temptations, impel 
our listlessnees, sweep with it whatever opposes 
it, sweep with it even the dulness or sluggish¬ 
ness of our own wills, the Almighty power of the 
grace of God.” 

“ This is the victory, by which the martyw 
overcame, by which the weak became strong, 
and, in Divine strength, mastered the strong; the 
strength of endurance wearied out the brutal 
might of affliction; children overcame their op¬ 
pressor ; the ignorant took captive the learning of 
the world; fishermen and the tent-maker subdued 
the world; the dying conquered the living; the 
blood of martyrs became the harvest-seed of the 
church. By faith, St. Paul says, ‘ they subdued 
kingdoms;’ by fbith St. Peter bids us resist the 
evil one. For faith knits us to Christ; faith 
obtains for us the power of Christ; faith prevails 
with Him who Ib Almighty, and overcomes the 
world, for it has power with Him who has powefr 
over the world.” 

“ Faith binds us to Him, who is Almighty; but 
faith, too, opens our own eyes to things invisible. 
It imparts to us of the power of the All- 
Powerful, of the wisdom of the All-Wise. It 
gives us to see the nothingness of all things 
which are but for a time. It opens our eyes to 
the majesty and beauty of things eternal. What 
to us are things which perish in the grasp? 
What to us are things of time and sense, sate as 
they speak of that which lives when time shall 
cease to be, or as they shall themselves live on, 
purified but indestructible? One only is above 
us, He who made us. All we see is below us. 
His friends we may be, His we have been made, 
who is Lord of the world. The world itself, and 
all which is in the world, is for our use, subject 
to us, as we to God. All things beautiful to 
sight, sweet to taste, transporting in sound, plea¬ 
sant to smell, and thrilling to touch, all things 
are ours and for us, if used in obedience to their 
and our Maker. But we are above them. They 
were made for us, not we for them; they are 
made to serve us, not we to be slaves to them. 
Faith shows us Him who is above all things, but 
in all things; immortal, invisible, incomprehen¬ 
sible, in light unapproachable, yet who willeth to 
come unto us, and make His abode in us. God 
made us, because He willed to impart Himself 
to us. He made us, not that He needed us, but 
to show us His love. He has made us for Him¬ 
self, He willed not to make us apart from Him¬ 
self. He willed to join us to Himself. He who 
hath and is all things, of whjch we have the 
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shadow here below, ‘the true riches of wisdom, 
and spiritual delight, royal glory, eternal peace, 
a kingdom incorruptible, eternal joy, overflowing 
peace, true bliss, certain knowledge’ (Lauren- 
tius), pleasure for evermore, He wUleth to give 
thee all which is His, and much more, He wiUeth 
to give thee Himself. Why shall we not trust 
Him with the things of time, or with ourselves, 
who must trust Him with our eternity ? Why not 
trust that, for these few days and years, He will 
provide for us, whom He has made for His love, 
if He will not have it, in those countless ages 
which time measures not?”—M.]. 

[Secker:— Presumption in our strength is 
destructive to our virtue; confidence of our own 
merit is injurious to our Maker; but a deep 
sense of human unworthiness and of Divine grace 
will inspire us with that lowliness of heart, which 
God will accept, and that vigilance of conduct, 
which He will bless. “This,” therefore, “is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith.”—M.l. 

[Vsb. 6. Pyle :—“Nor are the effects and influ¬ 
ences of this great truth more excellont and noble 
than is the ground and foundation of it strong 
and certain. The testimonies given Him at His 
baptism, when God by a voice from heaven de¬ 
clared Him to be His beloved Son, the Saviour of i 
mankind: the miracles at His crucifixion, when 
at the shedding of His innocent blood, we saw 
both water and blood come out of His side; the I 
sun was darkened; the earth trembled, and the 
vail of the temple was rent; the signs and won¬ 
ders done by Him, and by others in His name; 
these three, respectively denoted by ‘the water,’ 
‘the blood,’ and ‘the Spirit,’ are all testi¬ 
monies of the authority of His Person and mis¬ 
sion, most unexceptionable, as being evidences of 
that Holy Spirit that cannot deceive us.”—M.l. 

[Via. 12. Shbblock :—“ If we reflect upon the 
holiness of God, and His hatred of sin and ini¬ 
quity, and begin to fear that He can never be 
reconciled to sinners; let us take courage; the 
work is difficult, but the Son of God has under¬ 
taken it; and how great soever the distance be¬ 
tween God and us is, yet through the Son we 
have acoess to Him. If we still fear for our¬ 
selves, that all may again be lost through our 
own weakness and inability to do good; even 
here help is at hand, the Spirit of God is our 
support, He is the pledge and earnest of our 
redemption. These being the necessary means 
of salvation it was necessary to reveal to the 
world the doctrines concerning the Son and the 
Holy Spirit: and the belief of these doctrines is 
necessary to every Christian, as far as the right 
use of the means depends on the right faith and 
belief of the doctrines. * He that hath the Son,’ 
saith St. John, ‘hath life; and he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not life;’ and again: * who¬ 
soever denieth the Son, the same hath not the 
Father. 1 For since we can only come to the 
Father through the Son, to deny the Son is to 
cut off all communication between us and the 


Father. The same may be said of the blessed 
Spirit, through whom we are in Christ: ‘If any 
man,’ says St. Paul, ‘have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His.’ Our blessed Lord 
has Himself told us, that ‘this is life eternal, 
that we may know the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom He hath sent’ ”—M.]. 

Sermon*, etc. 

v. 1. Howb, John, On Regeneration. Works, 
8 , 484. 

v. 8. Tillotson, Abp., The Precepts of Chris¬ 
tianity not grievous. Serin. L 152. 

Ostbbwald, J. F., Qu’il est ndcessaire et 
facile de garder les commandements de 
Dieu. Sermons, 79. 

Wabdlaw, R., On the identity of morality 
and religion. Christian Ethics, 240. 

Shbblook, W., Obedience the best evi¬ 
dence of our. love to God. Sermons, 
ii. 44. 

v. 4. Allkihb, R./The world conqueror. 8vo. 

1676. 

Habb, J C., The victory of faith. 

Faith the victory that overcometh 
the world.—Faith a practical prin¬ 
ciple.—Office and province of faith.— 
Power of faith in man’s natural life.— 
Power of faith among the heathen and 
among the Jews. 

Ptlb, P., The Christian's victory over 
the world. Sermons, iv. 503. 

w. 7, 8. Among the controversial writers on 

these verses the following have sup¬ 
ported their genuineness : Dr. Mill, 
T. Smith, Kettneb, David Mabtdt, 
Calamt, Calmbt, Sums, Tbavis, 
Hbt, Butleb, Middleton, Nolai, 
Hales, Albeb, Bp. Bu boxes, John 
Jones, Cabd. Wiseman; the follow¬ 
ing assert their spuriousness : Simon, 
Emltn, Sib Isaao Newton, Bu- 
son, Pobson, Marsh, Gbiesbach, 
A. Clarke, Jowbtt, Tubton, 
Obmb, Scholz, Hobne and the 
authors named above in Exegtti&d 
and Critical . Our limits do not 
, allow us to give the titles of the 
books in this controversy, which is 
a library in itself. 

v. 10. Baxtbb, W., Christ’s witness within us, 

the believer’s special advantage 
against temptations to infidelity. 
Works, xx. 129. 

Watts, I., The inward witness to Chris¬ 
tianity. 3 Serm. Works, i. 1. 

Melvill, Hbnbt, The witness in oneself 
Lecture 68. 

w. 11, 12. Stbdman, Rowland, The mystical 

union of believers with Christ; 
or a treatise wherein that great 
mystery and privilege of the 
saints' union with the Son of 
God is opened. 8vo. London, 
1668.—M.]. 
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IV. THE CONCLUSION. 

Chapter Y. 18-21. 

13 These things have I written 1 unto yon that believe on the name of the Son of God; 
that ye may know that ye have eternal life, and that ye may believe* on the name of 

14 the Son of God. And this is the confidence that we have in him*, that, if we ask any 

15 thing 4 according to his will, he heareth ns: And if we know that he hear* ns, what- 

16 soever we ask*, we know that we have the petitions that we desired of T him. If any 
man see his brother sin a sin 8 which is not unto death, he shall ask, and he shall give 
him life for them that sin not unto death. There is a sin unto death: I do not say 

17 that he shall pray for it*. All unrighteousness is sin: and there is a sin not 10 unto 

18 death. We know that whosoever is bom of God sinneth not; but he that is begot- 

19 ten 11 of God keepeth himself, and that 1 * wicked one toucheth him not And we know 

20 that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in wickedness 13 . And 14 we know tliat 
the Son of God is come, and hath given us an understanding 14 , that we may know 1 * him 
that is true 11 ; and we are in him that is true 17 , even in his Son Jesus Christ. This is 

21 the true God, and eternal life 18 . Little children, keep yourselves 1 * from idols. Amen*®. 


Verse 13. P German: “ These things wrote I.”—M.l 

*rotf virn vovviv B. Cod. 8 in 4 ot ir i<rf« tf ovr «» A.; this reading is preferable on account of the 
witnesses and because it is difficiUor. —Text. Rec. inserts after vpir, “rot* vtrritfovrir «t» 
rb 6 rojta row viov rov 0 «ov,” and continues after m.imnor t ridrrtv«r« «t« rb 

iro fia x. r. A.;” but this reading is not sufficiently authenticated, and probably not without depend* , 
ence on Jno. xx. 3l. [The Codd. A. B. Sin. al. Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, Aethloplc, Armenian, Cassiod ^ 
Bede, al. are all against the reading of Rec.—But the reading o i wiwrciierTcy, though found in A. 
and manr Versions, is not clearly established; it seems to have been the basis of the reading of Text. 
Bec^AiMKier before «x cr * 8 in. G. K. al. Tbeoph^ Oecumj after ix< r * A B. al. Vulg. Syr. Rec. 
CasskxL, Bede.—The most probable reading is: tofiiv, Ivm. «i 8 $r« or* (mi | r Jy*t« aimr i o v, 
to t r nrritievrd' scy rb bpofia rov viov rov Seov. Huther, Alford. — M.] 

[German: a These things wrote I unto you, that ye may know, that ye have eternal life, ye that believe 
in the oame of the Son of God.”—M.l 
p German: “ towards Him.”—M.] 

*in 1 £p ti B. Sin.; & r» £p A. [German: “ If we ask something.”—M.] 

* xel i dr olSapvr, 5u dxodtt i}pa»v, omitted in A. and Sul, but added by a later hand. [Ger¬ 
man: “And if we know, that He heareth us.”—M.] 

• 4 idv Sin. B. G. al.; o lv A. K. al. The Codd. are undecided here, and in the beginning after xel, 
between Hr and a v. [German: “whatsoever we may ask.”—M.J 

*dw’ evrov B. 8 in^ vsp'tvrovA.G.K. [German: “which we hare asked from Him;” Lillie, Al¬ 
ford.—M.J 

[* German: “ If any man see his brother commit a sin not nnto death;” Alford, Lillie: “sinning a sin.”—M.] 
is German: “ Concerning that I do not say, that he shall pray.” Similarly Alford, Lillie, al.—M.l 
*°o4wpbr Sdvarov is well authenticated; Vulg. Asth. omit ov; uj| is too feebly sustained 
P l German: w Born of God ” as in the beginning of the verse; the variation is unnecessary.—M.] 
p* German: “And the wicked one.”— M.J 

p* German: “And the whole world lieth in the wicked one.” So Alford, Lillie, following Syriac, Vulg. and 
many others.—M.] 

Molia/iiv 6i B. K. Sin.—A.al.xei oI 8 *p«v.—G. al. omit 8 i and xal, as In the beginning of v.18. 

[German: “But we know,” so Lillie; Alford “Moreover,etc.”—M.J 
P» German: “ a sense.”—MJ 

u ytY(iyx«fi«r A. B.* G. Sin.; yirwarxu|io, B. w E. al. 

M After rbv dA y$tv6v A^, several rainusc., versions, al. Insert Bt6v; Sin. had originally r 4, but cor¬ 
rected Into rbp. [German: “ The true One,” so Lillie. Alford, following many translators.— M.J 
M 11 aiwrtoy, without the Article, is well authenticated; some rainusc., add it. John nowhere makes 

nseof If (my aiwvtoy, but (my a iwnot, or y «iuvtoy Cm), or h (my y tiuMot. 
w iavrovy is better authenticated than uvra. 

* dpi) v G. K. aL; [it is omitted in A. B. Sin. al.—M.J— 1 The subscription: IQANNOY A, Sio. and al. 


VsfseM. 
Verse 15. 


Verse IS. 
Verse 17. 

Verse 1®. 
Verse 20. 


Verse 21. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The Conclusion, v. 18. These things wrote 
I.—Tat/ra typaipa, like rairra typa^a oh. ii. 26, 
might be referred to the verses immediately pre¬ 
ceding, if the words annexed permitted such a 
construction: 

That ye may know, that ye have eter¬ 
nal life, ye that believe in the name of the 
8on of God. —Quite similar to the closing 
verse of the Gospel, ch. xz. 81. The purpose of 
the writing Zi*o eidryrt bn (<jt)v ixere cuLviav corre¬ 
sponds with the x a P& the beginning of the 
Epistle, which x°^ was to be filled by the testi¬ 


mony of the eye- and ear-witnesses of the Adyof 
ttis (urfe; hence rairra hypatya answers to rairra 
yp&fopev oh. i. 4 (Betagel), the certainty of the 
possession of eternal life being the ground and 
strength of the joy, which John has, and to which 
he adverts. The words roZf irurrebovciv ei( rd 
bvopa rov viov rov deov, annexed to vplv, primarily 
refer back to ch. iii. 28, but find their last rest- 
ing-place in the notvovia ?j jjpertpa pera. rov varpbc 
koX peril rov viov avrov , ch. i. 8. Hence rairra 
must be referred neither to w. 6-12 [Huther), 
nor to tv. 1-12 (8. Schmid), but to the whole 
Epistle (Luther, Bengel, Liicke, Diisterdieck and 
aL), though the inducement to the choice of this 
expression lies in verses immediately preceding,. 
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and preparing the concluding portion of the 
Epistle, and there still follow several verses 
which constitute that concluding portion. Note¬ 
worthy is the difference between the closing verse 
of the Gospel, ch. xx. 31, which adverts to the 
future believing and obtaining eternal life of the 
readers, while our passage asserts their present 
belief and possession of eternal life. [Alford 
sees here with Diisterdieck something like an an¬ 
ticipatory close of the Epistle. Huther maintains, 
that this verse still belongs to the seoond main 
part of the Epistle beginning with ch. iiL 23, on 
the ground that aUtvwv goes back to the 
verses immediately preceding, and that iriarebetv 

rb bvopa rov vlov rov $eov, refers back to ch. 
iii. 23.—M.l. 

The confidence that prayer it heard . w. 14,15. 

\sb. 14. And this is the conffdenoe 
which we have towards Him.— Ken con¬ 
nects with what goes before, i. e. t it connects 
napf)Tjaia fjv with lx ETt aiuviov. This 

confidence consists in this:— 

That if we ask any thing according to 
His will, He heareth ns. —It is consequently 
the confidence in God, which has the intercourse 
of prayer with Him; this confidence rests on the 
^urj cuAvioc, springs from it, points back to it, and 
reacts also on it, strengthening and confirming 
it. Cf. ch. iii. 21, 22.—Ilpdf avrov and rb 
avrov must be referred to God the Father, be¬ 
cause the idea of possessing the aiuveoc in¬ 
volves the idea of the Divine Sonship, and the 
napfrrpta is connected with both. While lav n 
leaves the object of the prayer quite general and 
indefinite, sard. rd Qkhripa limits it, so that it is a ; 
conditio tequittima , latietimepatent (Bengel), as we 
may see from the fourth and seventh petitions of 
the Lord's Prayer, in connection with the others. 
(Cf. Doctrinal and Ethical No. 1.).*— ' 'Anoint 
denotes an attentive, sympathetic hearing, while 
tfjuic would signify a mere hearing.—This is an 
undoubted fact: 

Vkb. 15. And if we know that He hear¬ 
eth ns whatsoever we may ask. —Hence 
lav with the Indicative oldapev. Winer, p. 310, 
sq.—*0 lav alruueSa denotes the general charac¬ 
ter of the object of prayer. It follows that: 

We know that we have the petitions 
which we have asked from Him.— ’E*o//ev, 
emphatic, placed first. By the side of hsobei 
jfiiuv, we must distinguish Ixopev r& alrfffiara 
(Lorinus: ret petttm), although the two belong 
together; God hearing our prayers and our 
having go hand-in-hand. The additional clause: 
$ j rfjuapev air* airrov indicates that the having is 
the consequence of prayer preceding it, so that 
the having in point of time does not coincide 
with the prayer, as does the believer’s prayer 
with God's hearing; but our having is secured; 
Ixoyev is not =happdvofiev (Lachm&nn and al.), 
nor must it be construed like a Future (Grotius: 
statim exaudit , at non etatim dat). —’Aw 1 avrov, as 
in Matth. xx. 20, belongs to jrftKapev, not to 
ixopcv; it ap'avrov, as in Acts iii. 2, (see Appar. 
Crit., No. 7,), could not, at any rate, denote 
prayers as deposits made with God, as Ebrard 
maintains. 

Intercession for a brother sinning not unto death . 
W. 16, 17. 

Ybb. 16. If any one see hie brother com¬ 


mit a sin, not unto death.—Here is supposed a 
specific case, in which the confident petition be¬ 
comes an intercession for the purpose of keeping 
an erring brother,—after the example of Christ 
(ch. ii. 1; cf. Lake xxii. 81, 82; Jno. xviL 
9; Heb. vii. 25),—with his Saviour and salva¬ 
tion, in fellowship with the Redeemer and in the 
participation of eternal life. Additur comm 
omnium maximus ; ut possis orare etiam pro altero 
in re gravisstma (Bengel). *E 6v re? ify supposes 
an objective possibility; it is not said that some 
one does see, but it may be, the event will show 
it; consequently: If any one should tee it. Winer, 
p. 806, sq. The reference is to am event which 
may be seen, to a fact susceptible of observation, 
as in ch. iii. 17.—T bv adetybv avrov, denotes a 
member of the Christian Church, and rtf requires 
to be taken in the same sense. The reference is 
consequently to intimate converse, and to what 
happens and becomes manifest there. This the 
Apostle brings out emphatically in the participial 
form: afiaprdrovra dpaprlav: the sinning brother 
stands, as it were, before onr eyes. Here we have 
pb n pbc ddvarov, not as in v. 17: ov xpdc &dvarav T 
because the reference is to the subjective judg¬ 
ment of the observer, not to an objectively valid 
principle, not to the establishment of a dogmati¬ 
cally real idea. Winer, p. 496.—'A ScXtfa is there¬ 
fore not=proximus quicunque (Calov); non-chria- 
tians are excluded (against Ebrard), although 
the reference may not be exactly to “ a regene¬ 
rate person’ 1 (Dusterdieok). 

He shall ask and give him life.—The 
Future ain fact denotes that the intercession may 
be confidently expected, since xal 66oei neither 
warrants us to construe the Future, in the deci¬ 
sive language of the legislation of the Old and 
New Testament (Matth. r. 21, 27, etc.,) as on 
Imperative, nor gives an occasion to assume a 
purely ethical possibility, as Luke xxii. 49: 
icbpte, el nard^ofiev; Rom. x. 14: obv exucaXt- 

ocnrrai ; shall we smite ? how shall they, how con 
they call ? See Winer, pp. 294, 295, 831. Henoe 
it is not =dicebit petere (&. Schmidt). The subject 
is the intercession, r^, not the Church (Ncander), 
or the taints (Meyer). The same subject, otruv, 
belongs also to 6&oel; it is neither=«fa6tliir (var¬ 
iation of the Vulgate, approved by Bede and 
others), nor to be derived from the idea of prayer, 
airabpevoc, rogatus Deut (Beca, Bengel, Lucke, 
Winer, p. 568, and al.). (The JEthiopic version 
brings out the right meaning: rogant vivifieabit; 
t. e. the asker shall be instrumental in bestowing 
life on the erring brother for whom he inter¬ 
cedes.—M.]. The grammatical requirements of 
oui passage ore fully borne out by the cycle of 
thoughts current in the New Testament (Acts iiL 
6; las. v. 15, 20). John hero simply contem¬ 
plates the result as a fact, without adverting to 
the instrumentality, its ways and stages within 
the brother's heart, which was the object of in¬ 
tercession ; repentance and faith, moreover, are 
not excluded, and the interceding brother is not 
viewed as the Saviour, or the representative of 
the Redeemer. Neither may we think of an aA 
monitio et correpiio fratema (Matth. xviii. 15; S. 
Schmid), nor of the proper demeanour of tbw 
asker towards his erring brother, as the result 
of his intercessory prayer (Rickli). The final 
effect of intercession is (a ttivtoc), which is 
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weakened and disturbed by every sin [Alford; 
This bestowal of life by intercessory prayer, is 
not to be minutely inquired into, whether it is 
to be accompanied with “correptio fratema ”— 
whether it oonsists in the giving to the sinner a 
repentant heart (Grotius, al.), but taken, as put 
by the Apostle, in all its simplicity and breadth. 
L\fe, viz.: the restoration of that Divine life from 
which by any act of sin he was indeed in peril, 
and indeed in process of falling, but this sin was 
not an actual fall.—M.]. 

To them that sin not unto death. —The 
Plural rctiq dpaprdvovai belongs to airry, which 
genenditer podium esi (Erasmus); the Plural takes 
the supposed case from the sphere of singularity; 
rte has collective force. See Winer, p. 563. It 
is forced and ungrammatical to refer avry to him 
that asks, understanding ded?as the subject, and 
taking roiq dpaprdvown as Dativ. commodi: “God 
will give him life for the persons sinning,” as 
Bornemann (Biblieche Studien der Sticks. Geistlichen 
I. p. 71,) does.—Mi) irpds ddvarov qualifies dpap- 
rdvtiv dfiapriav , or dpaprdvttv , and has conse¬ 
quently adverbial force, tfdvarof, only, if taken 
in the sense of spiritual death, corresponds with 
the context, viz., with the irapjyijoia of prayer 
being heard on the ground of our possession of 
the Cow) aitivioc, for in the intercession on be¬ 
half of the erring brother, and the preposition 
irpd*y as denoting the aim towards which some¬ 
thing is directed (Winer, p. 423), require us to 
think of a sinning, which in the conviction of the 
person interceding, must not terminate in ddvarof, 
the emptying of all al&viog, and accordingly 
must not absolutely annul fellowship with Christ, 
faith in Him. This is brought out more clearly 
in the next clause. 

There is a sin unto death. —Thus the 
Apostle circumscribes the domain of sinning not 
unto death: it is not infinite. This iB directed 
against any possible laxity in the judgment of 
the Church on the sins of believers, npdc ddvarov 
has the same meaning here, as in the preceding 
olause. The reference is accordingly to a speoific 
sin, to a simple act perceptible (l&g) in the 
brother, within the limits of Christian fellowship 
(rd*> adefyov airrov ), not to a particular, outwardly 
narked category of sins, but to a sinning, and 
committing of sin, which renders it clear to the 
careful observer, that the fellowship of faith with 
Christ, the fountain of eternal life, has been cut 
eff, that consequently the ethical life-form ap¬ 
pears to be inwardly decayed and dying, that 
the moral status of that brother shows itself to 
be in a state of hopeless dissolution, so that it is 
of no avail to pray for such an one, and that 
therefore intercession is not proper. Hence it is 
wrong to transfer to this passage the Old Testa- 


»*»t idea «tf nioV Ktprr, dpapria Gavarry- 

Mpof (Numb, xviii. 22), and to refer to capital 
crimes, e . g . idolatry, adultery, murder, inoest, 
which are punishable with death under the secu¬ 
lar or Mosaio law (Morus, al.), or to the sins 
ecclesiastically punishable with excommunication, 
48 if intercession had to conform to the Becular 
Qwto of punishment; nor is the reference to 
shining unto the end of man’s earthly existence 
(Bede and aL), in which connection de Lyra ] 


rightly observes: “Qui sit pcccator non ad mortem, 
sdri non potest nisi per divinam rcvelationem irpbe 
ddvarov cannot be rendered “ usque ad mortem 
Nor is the reference to the physically sick, Jas. v. 
14 (Steinhofer); nor to definite, gross crimes, 
peccatum gravissimum , quod vix remittitur (Am¬ 
brose), moechia port baptismum commissa (Tertul- 
lian), peccatum invidentise (Bede). Nor is here 
dny description of a condition, “ Talis animx sta¬ 
tue , in quo fides et amor et spes, in summa, vita nova 
exstincta est; si quis sciens volensque mortem amplec- 
titur , non ex illecebris carnis , sed ex amore peccati, 
sub rations peccati; repudium gratise prosereticum.” 
(Bengel). Augustine thought first of invidentise 
faces post agnitionem Dei, and added afterwards: 
si in hoc perversitate finierit vitam , and then: fidem 
deserere usque ad mortem . Lastly the reference is 
neither to a purely inward act, like obduracy 
(Ebrard), apostasy (de Wette, Liicke), nor to sin, 
perceptible in the walk of men, like the anti- 
christian denial expressed in words (Diister- 
dieck), nor to the sin against the Holy Ghost 
(Calvin, Sander and al.}. The reference is simply 
to sinning, from which it may be perceived either, 
that no inward absolute severance from the faith 
and denial of Christ may or can be assumed, or 
that the latter is either recognizable or highly 
probable. To the latter case apply the words: 

Concerning that I do not say that he 
shall pray. —The simple negation is, that the 
the Apostle says (ov — Atyu), that prayer should 
be made for him who sins unto death. He only 
makes prominent the circumstance that he con¬ 
fines himself to saying that intercession should 
be made for the person not sinning unto death. 
Henoe those commentators are right, who do not 
see here a prohibition (Socinus, Grotius, Nean- 
der, Liicke, Huther and al.). But it is certainly 
not said that we ought, or only are permitted, to 
pray for him (Neander). It is important to note 
the difference of the words employed by the 
Apostle, for whereas before he made use of the 
word (urifau, he now uses epoHjoy: hpurgv is= 
rogare , and implies equality on the part of the 
asker with him from whom the favour is sought; 
Jesus designates His praying by that term (Jno. 
xiv. 16; xvi. 26; xvii. 9, 16, 20); on the other 
hand aireiv i B*=petere, and implies inferiority 
(Diisterdieck), while Bengel regards <ureiv as 
species humilior under the genus kpurgv. This 
word epurgv denotes the confident petition of the 
child, praying inquiringly and expecting the 
gift. Hence, due regard being had to the foroe 
of the term employed, we may discover here the 
sanction of intercessioA for a brother sinning 
unto death, yet without any assurance of success 
or that the intercession will prevail. But since 
the Apostle advocates this very napfaoia and 
Deus non vult, ut piifrustra orent (Bengel), it is 
probably locutio moraia et attica for a prohibition. 
Deut. iii. 26. This is also suggested by iva ; in the 
present instance he does not wish to exoite and 
promote the purpose of praying. (Cf. Doctrinal 
and Ethical No. 4). 

Van, 17. All unrighteousness is sin.— 
The subject irdoa aducta reminds us of the predi¬ 
cate j) dvopia ch. iii. 4. ’A vouia is in contradiction 
with the objectively given law of God, dducia is 
the contradiction and negation of the dtKaiooi'vif 
and is concerned with the subjective disposition, 
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though it be wrought from above and subject to 
the law. And this harmonises with the fact 
that we are concerned with the moral status of 
the sinner in this sinning unto death, and sinning 
not unto death. John manifestly desires to guard 
against any dduda being too lightly dealt with, 
being not considered as dpapria, though it be pi) 
w pbq rdv tidvarov. The Roman Catholics, there¬ 
fore, have no warrant for determining from the sin 
itself, whether it is peccatum mortale or veniaU, 
And there is a sin not nnto death.— 
Ka2 simply connects the sequel; it is notc=el qui- 
dem, and the sense: qmdlibet nefas tit ptccatum 
non ad mortem (Bengel); Bengel’s clause: *sed ne 
quisquam id levtus interpretetur, prsaniltit: at pecca¬ 
tum* is only a moral reaction against the perversion 
of the Johannean thought: all unrighteousness 
is sin. The sequel, because of the intercession 
recommended, is added by way of emphasis. Ov 
icpdq t Mvarov implies the objectively real fact, the 
actual occurrence of such sin; it defines dpapria , 
not lariv, as Luther supposes. * 

[There are one or two questions, in connection 
with this section, which require to be treated 
somewhat more fhlly. First, v. 17, involves a 
prohibition, or what is equivalent to it. But this 
has been denied by many commentators. "Ora 
«t velis, eed mb dubio impeirandi ” (Corn, a La- 
pide); Neander supposes that the offering of 
prayer is permitted, though the obtaining of it 
will be difficult, and arbitrarily imagines the 
prayer in question to be the collective prayer of 
the Church, and that one who sins irpdc tidvarov 
should not be included in the common prayer of 
the Church, lest he mi^ht be confirmed in his 
sin; Huther finds in ov 7dya not more than a 
denial of the Apostle that the case of one sinning 
unto death came within the purview of his com¬ 
mand. Lyra qualifies the prohibition, though 
11 non eat orandum pro damnatis ,” yet we may pray, 
it ut minua peccaret , et per consequent minus damna - 
retur in inferno”—^ Calvin recognizes the prohib¬ 
ition, but limits it to extreme cases, adding: “ Sed 
quia rarissime hoc acddit , et Deua , immensoa gratiee 
suae divitiaa commandant, nos suo exemplo mitericor - 
da ease jubet: non temere in quernquam ferendum 
at mortis setemae judicium, potiua nos caritaa ad bene 
sperandum fleet at. Quod ei deeper at a quorundam 
impietas non tecus nobis apparet , ac sic Dominus earn 
digito monstraret , non eat quod certemua cum justo 
Dei judido , vel clementiorea eo ease appetamus.” —Al¬ 
ford sums up: “Certainly this seems, reserving 
the question as to the nature of the sin, the right 
view of the ov teya). By an express command in the 
other case, and then as express an exclusion of 
this case from that command, nothing short of 
an implied prohibition can be conveyed.”— 
Secondly, the question: What is the tin unto death? 
—The canons of interpretation for its solution, and 
some of the principal divergences, chiefly from Dii- 
sterdieck, collected by Alford, are here produced. 

“The First canon of interpretation of the 
dpapria irpbq tidvarov and ov rrpbe ddvarov is this: 
that the ddvaroc and of the passage must corres¬ 
pondl The former cannot be bodily death, while 
the latter is eternal and spiritual life. This 
clears away at once all those commentators who 
understand the sin unto death to be one for which 
bodily death is the punishment, either by human 
law generally, as Morus and G. Lange, or by the 1 


Mosaic law (Schottgen),—or by sickness inflicted 
by God, as Whitby and Benson; or of which 
there will be no end till the death of the sinner 
(thought possible by Bede, and adopted by Lyra). 
This last is evidently absurd, for how is a man 
to know, whether this will be so or not? 

“The Second canon will be, that this sin unto 
death being thus a sin leading to eternal death, 
being no further explained to the readers here, 
must be presumed as meant to be understood by 
what the Evangelist has elsewhere laid down, con¬ 
cerning the possession of life and death. Now 
we have from him a definition immediately pre¬ 
ceding this, in v. 12, 6 1%uv rdv vldv tx et r *7 v M** 
6 pi) Ixw rdv vldv rdv dew ri)v ovk £*«. And 
we may safely say that the words irpoq ddvoror 
here are to be understood as meaning, “involving 
the loss of this life which men have only by the union 
with the Son of God.” And this meaning they must 
have, not by implication only, whioh would be 
the case, if any obstinate and determined sin 
were meant, which would be a sign of the fact of 
severance from the life which is in Christ (see 
ch. iii. 14, 15, where the inferenoe is of this 
kind), but directly and essentially, i, e. inreepeet 
of that very sin which is pointed at by them. 
Now against this canon are all those interpreta¬ 
tions, far too numerous to mentiofa, which make 
any atrocious and obstinate sin to be that in¬ 
tended. It is obvious that our limits are thus 
confined to abnegation of Christ , not as inferred 
by its fruits otherwise shown, but as the act 
of sin itself. And so, with various shades of 
difference, as to the putting forth in detail, 
most of the best commentators, both ancient 
and modern: e. g. t Aretius, Luther, Calvin, 
Beza, Piscator, Corn, a Lapide, Tirinus, Baum- 
garten-Crusius, Liickc, Huther, Dusterdieck. 

“The Third canon will help us to decide, with¬ 
in the above limits, what especial sin » in¬ 
tended. And it is, that by the very analogy of 
the context, it must be not a state of #m, but an 
appreciable act of sin , seeing that which is op¬ 
posed to it ‘ in the same kind, as being not unto 
death, is described by kdv rtq I6q dpapravovra. So 
that all interpretations which make it to be a 
state of apostacy, all such as, e. g. 9 Ben gel’s (see 
above), do not reach the matter of detail which 
is before the Apostle’s mind. 

“ In enquiring what this is, we must be guided 
by the analogy of what St. John says elsewhere. 
Our state being that of life in Jesus Christ, there 
are those who have gone out from us, not being 
of us, ch. ii. 19, who are called dvrixpiarot , who 
not only “have not” Christ, bnt are Christ’s 
enemies, denying the Father and the Son (oh. ii 
22), whom we are not even to receive into oar 
houses nor to greet (2 John 10,11). These seem 
to be the persons pointed at here, and this is the 
sin: viz. the denial that Jesus is the Christ, the 
incarnate Son of God. This alone of all sins 
bears upon it the stamp of severance from Him 
who is the Life itself. As the confession of 
Christ, with the mouth and in the heart, is salva¬ 
tion unto life (Rom. x. 9), so the denial of Christ, 
with the mouth and in the heart, is sin unto 
death. This alone of all the proposed solutions 
seems to satisfy all the canons above laid doinu 
For in it the life cast away and the death in¬ 
curred strictly correspond: it strictly com- 
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•ponds to what St John has elsewhere said 
concerning life and death, and derives its expla¬ 
nation from those-other passages, especially from 
the foregoing ▼. 12: and it is an appreciable act 
of sin, one against which the readers have been 
before repeatedly cautioned (ch. ii. 18 sqq.; iv. L 
sqq.; y. 6, 11, 12). And further, it is in exact 
accordance with other passages of Scripture 
which seem to point at a sin similarly distin¬ 
guished above others: Matth. xii. 81 sqq., and 
so far as the circumstances there dealt with allow 
oommon ground, with the more ethical passages, 
Heb. vi. 4 sqq., x. 25 sqq. In the former case, 
the Scribes and Pharisees were resisting the 
Holy Ghost (Acts vii. 61), who was manifesting 
God in the flesh in the person and work of Christ. 
For them the Lord Himself does not pray (Luke 
xxiii. 84): they knew what they did: they went 
out from God’s people and were not of them: re¬ 
ceiving and repudiating the testimony of the 
Holy Ghost to the Messiahship of Jesus.”—M.]. 

Assurance of redemption, vv. 18,20. 

Veil 18. We know that every one who 
ia born (out) of God, ainneth not.— Each 
of these three concluding verses begins with 
aidapev; Bengel: anaphora. The Evangelist re¬ 
fers to eldqre v. 18, and thus describes the proper 
consciousness of the Christian in his attitude to 
sin (v. 18), the world (v. 19), and the Redeemer 
(v. 20). IIdf ytycwTjakvoc sk rov deov signifies 
every one who is, and abides, bom of God; the 
power of regeneration, of the life given and re¬ 
ceived in regeneration, operates from the past 
into the present; as such oi>x dpaprdvet, as such 
sin is foreign to him, Rom. vii. 20; cf. ch. iii. 9. 
—It is unnecessary to supply npbg ddvarov (Bede, 
Beza and al.), and arbitrary to understand an 
abiding in sin, or a falling from grace (Calvin), 
or the not frequent occurrence of the sin unto 
death and sin in general (deWette). 

But he that hath been born of Qod, 
keepeth himself, and the wicked one 
doth not touch him. —The. opposite (aA2A), 
refers not only to the predicate, but, since the 
subject is particularly specified, to the whole 
clause, and the two clauses (oidapev bn —and b 
ycwrfiels k. r. X.) are independently coordinated. 
TlieAorist indicates the historical fact; thatAalA 
been born again (in opposition to Sander who dis¬ 
covers this in the Perfect, and Bengel, “ prseleri - 
turn grandius quiddam sohat , quam aoristus; non 
mode qui magnum in regeneration gradum assecutus, 
ssd quilibet , qui regenitus est, servat se.”) T rjpel 
avrbv indicates moral effort and self-exertion; ov 
fbou elf avapapTTjoiav irpoQahei (Oecumenius); sin 
occurs, approaches, but he sustains the conflict, 
guarding himself in his peculiar nature and the 
Divine gift of eternal life, which hinders, spoils 
and drives away sin. Thus -sin destroys man 
himself; it is in virtue of his self-guarding that 
the orrippa rov deov abides in him (ch. iii. 9); we 
must neither supply dyvdv (1 Tim. v. 22), nor 
dtrxttov (Jas. i. 27. Carpzov, Liicke, al.), nor 
take njpeurfku in the sense of being on one’s guard 
(Ebrard). Cf. ch. iii. 3. [Alford justly objects 
to this and similar expositions, and retaining the 
reading avrdv A. B. Vulg. Jer., renders “it 
keepeth him,” viz. the Divine bifth, adding, “ it 
is this, and not the fact of his own watchfulness, 
which preserves him from the touoh of the wicked 


one, as in ch. iii. 9, where the same is imported 
by bn rd orrippa airrov ev avrip pkvu, teal ov 6 'war at 
dpaprdvttv , bn be rov $eov yeybwrjrat. The ration¬ 
alistic commentators insist on njpel iavrdv , as 
showing, as Socinus, 44 aliquid prsestare eum atque 
efficere, qui per Christum regeneratus fuerit ;” and 
the orthodox commentators have but a lame 
apology to offer. Dusterdieck compares ayv't&t 
iavrdv, ch. iii. 3. But the reference there is 
wholly different—viz. to a gradual and earnest 
striving after an ideal model; whereas here the 
rqpeladcu must be, by the very nature of the case, 
so far complete that the wicked one cannot ap¬ 
proach : and whose self-guarding can ensure thiB 
even for a day? Cf. Jno. xvii. 15, iva rqpfyrK 
adroit? hc rov irovypov, which is decisive.”— M.j. 
The clause annexed by ical notes the difficult but 
successful conflict. The enemy, 6 novrjpd?, ch. iii. 
12, is Satan, ov\ aTtrerae airrov , though he would 
fain do it, hostile attacks, Satanic assaults, temp¬ 
tations are not wanting (1 Pet. v. 8); but the 
point of complication between Satan and the re¬ 
generate is not reached, the wrestling is wanting; 
the regenerate keeps Satan at a distance, wards 
him off; Bengel: malignus appropinquate ut musca 
ad lychnum , sed non nocet , ne tangit quidem. # 44 In 
the iravonMa rov tieov he is guarded against all 
the peOodelai rov diaf361.ov Eph. vi. 11 sqq.” (Hu- 
ther). Luther and Calvin also refer to the ar¬ 
mour of God, so that, as in John xvii. 11,12,15; 
Rev. iii. 10, God is the Preserver [Calvin: “ Utut 
malignus renatum ad peccalum solicitet , tela tamen 
illius irrita cadunt , quoniam renatus scutofidei muni- 
tus ea repeUit et diabolo per fidem resistit.* } —M.]. 
But here the Apostle contemplates'only the re¬ 
sult, and not the way to it. Additions such as 
letaliter (Calvin), finaliter (E. Schmid), are un¬ 
necessary. But 6 irovTjpb? ovx airrcnai ait rov de¬ 
pends of course on the careful rqptiv iavrdv (Dils- 
terdieck, Huther). [Alford: 44 As the Prince of 
this world had nothing in our blessed Lord, even 
so on His faithful ones who live by His life, the 
Tempter has no point d*appui, by virtue of that 
their ykwrpsi? by which they are as He is.”—M.]. 

V*n. 19. We know that we are (outl of 
Qod. —The second oldapev repeats by way of in¬ 
troduction and in pregnant abbreviation (he rov 
$eov fapkv), and with application to himself and 
his church, the believer’s consciousness of his 
Divine sonship. There is no occasion whatever 
to understand here the peculiar revelation vouch¬ 
safed to the Apostles, or to explain elvai ix rov 
&eov=ta Deo pendere Clique adhserere (Socinus). 
The principal sentence is the independent clause, 
annexed like vv. 18, 20, by koI, viz.: 

And the whole world lieth in the 
wicked one. —For the world is the territory 
and domain of Satan, on which account, and be¬ 
cause 6 TropT)po$ occurs in v. 18, and we have here 
an antithesis to 6 defy, rip novr/pip is masculine, 
and not neuter (Lyra, Socinus, Grotius, who 
however allows an allusion to Satan, Spener, 
Rickli and al.). ’Ev rip novijpip ksitoi denotes like 
kv ry ovyKXrjrtp icetrai (Polyb. VI. 14, 6), both the 
competency of Satan and dependence on him as 
the controlling power; in (&) him lies the world, 
fit is circumscribed by him and in his power— 
M.1; Kelrai denotes the passiveness of the state, 
of tne situation; he dirrerat rov Kdopov continually 
in the most powerful and destructive manner 
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The ethical medium of sin is not expressed here, 
only the result is indicated. Referring here, 
with Spener and Steinhofer, to Is. xlvi. 8, and 
explaining it in analogy with regeneration, as if 
the world were lying in the wicked one like a 
child in its mother’s womb, is false per se and not 
Warranted by that passage wrongly rendered by 
Luther.—'O adopoe oZog refers to all the unre¬ 
generate; God’s children do not belong to the 
world, though iv t ip Kdoptpy yet are they not Ik tov 
Kdapov (Jno. xvii. 11,16), not ix tov 6iaj36?jov (ch. 

iii. 8). Bengel well observes: “Tolu* mundus, 
isque universus, erudito #, hone*to *, aliotve complement 
omties, exceptis duntaxat, qui Deo te et Christo vin- 
dicarunty non modo non tangitur f sed plane jacet 
(remains lying), per idololatriam , aecitatem, frau - 
demy vim t lasciviamy impielatem t maliiiam omnem, 
in maloy expert et vitx ex Deo et diavoiag (1 Cor. v. 
10 ; xi. 82). Brevi hac summa vividissime denota- 
tur horribili* statu* mundi. Commentarii loco est 
ipse mundus et mundanorvm hominum actiones, ser- 
montSy conlractnty lites, sodalitia. yy Hence our pas¬ 
sage does not contradict ch. ii. 2; iv. 14. God 
aims at the redemption of the whole world 
through Christ and lie is enough for the whole 
world; but Satan also, as the antagonist of God, 
aims %t the whole world. The world is to be 
taken as the territory which embraces all, not 
as the sum-total produced by the adding together 
of all individuals. [Alford: “ Had not Christ be¬ 
come a propitiation for the sins of the whole world, 
were He not the Saviour of the whole world, none 
could ever come out of the world and believe on 
Him; but as it is, they who believe on Him, come 
out and are separated from the world; so that 
our proposition here remains strictly true: the 
Kdapoe is the negation of faith in Him, and as such 
lies in the wicked one, His adversary.”—M.]. 

Vkr. 20. But we know, that the Son of 
God is come. —The third oldapev whose object: 
brt 6 vide T °v V K£l i «• *•» has come; he condi¬ 
tions the tlvai ck tov deov which continues in dvai 
iv tQ had He not come, we should still lie 
like & Kdafioe iv rip irovypip. Hence it is =i$avep&drj 
ch. iii. 8 and not adest (Bengel referring to 
Mark viii. 8 ).—closes off and suras up all: 
cf. 1 These, v. 23; 2 Thess. iii. 16; Hebr. xiii. 
22 aL This not being seen, it has been altered 
to Kaiy as there appeared to be no contrast with 
the preceding.” Alford.—M.]. 

And hath given ns a sense that we 
know the true One. —The subject of didoucev 
is 6 vide tov deov, not as Bengel Deus t as the Send¬ 
er, ordaining the coming of Jesus. For Jesus 
is also the Mediator of the truth and of know¬ 
ledge [*. e y He bestows to us the truth and this 
knowledge—M.], (Dusterdieck). A tdvoia is the 
faculty or sense of knowing, not insight or 
knowledge (Lucke, de Wette), nor the activity 
of thinking out all the points in contrast with a 
faith void of thought (Paulus), 2 Pet. iii. 1; Eph. 

iv. 18; i. 18 (o<p0a?pol rrje xapdiae or rqe diavolae)y 
or mind (Matth. xxii. 87; Luke i. 51; Eph. ii. 
8 ; Col. i. 21; 1 Pet. i. 18; Hebr. viii. 10; x. 
16), sentus cognoscendi (Lyra), sensus et gustus re - 
rum divinqrum (a Lapide), the spiritual sense (1 
Cor. ii. 12, 14), whose aim (tva), but not whose 
substance is yivuxJKUv ruv ahfihvdv. Cf. ch. ii. 8, 
4; Jno. xvii. 8. The object of this cognition is 
evidently God, qui re vera Deus est, ut eum ab ido - 


lit omnibus discerned, (Calvin), in oontrast with 
every Deus JictUius. Bengel refers to the Sea 
without any warrant for doing so. 

And wa are in the true One, in His Son 
Jesus Christ. —Another independent proposi¬ 
tion annexed by *oi, as in ▼. 19. ’E opkv b r$ 
aAqdivfc designates, as before, God, which is also 
evident from the pronoun in kv rip t*y mn or. 
This is the extreme antithesis of jeemu b rp 
TcovTjpqiy the climax of elveu ex rob deou. The 
words b Tip vup airrov 'lrjoov Xpurrtp fully denotes 
the Mediator, the ground and stay both of the 
knowledge and of the position of the believing 
child of God, and it denotes this by ev, not by 
<5i&y in, not per , in order to mark the permanent 
character of this life-fellowship; msenmmr m 
Christum et unum efficimur cum Deo . Cf. ch. ii. 
3-6; iii. 2. It is therefore no opposition, as 
seems to be assumed by the Vulgate [which con¬ 
nects by et simus with the clause beginning with 
Xva) y Lyra, Erasmus and al. 

This is the true God and eternal life.— 
Oi/rof like i/u2voey does not refer, as it were, in a 
merely mechanical manner, to the literally or lo¬ 
cally nearest or more remote noun, but also to 
the noun, psychologically nearer or more remote. 
Winer, p. 175. Thus in v. 16, ixeivif didnoireftr 
to the grammatically and locally distant ipapria 
pi) it pde tiavarov, but to the immediately pre¬ 
ceding duapTva tc pde rdv tidvarov. So here the 
mediating Son is not in point of sense the near* 
est, but 6 afojOivde. Under the influence of the 
chri8tological conflicts it may have been natural, 
with reference to the Arian heresy which was 
joined by the more modern antitrinitariima, to 
refer ovroe to the Son; but the discipline of 
grammar and language requires us to refer it to 
the Father (this has been done by most commen¬ 
tators, also by Hofmann, Schriftbeweis I. 146, 
down to Sander, Ebrard, Bosser, Stier [sd Jno. 
xvii. 8. Vol. 5, p. 392] of our time), though the 
arrangement, the reference taken locally, might 
induoe us to think of Christ, yet this is not the 
case, if the internal structure of the thought,— 
in which God the Father is the chief, and the 
Son simply the Mediator,—is attentively consid¬ 
ered. But what does ovroe refer to ? To h ry 
afafiivip. That would make: ovroe (b aXs6tv6e)= 
6 (Oafiivde dedf, but that would be weak and dial- 
low. But if we take ovrof, <faara&f, of Christ, 
it is a terse and strong oonolusion of the Epis¬ 
tle, and a powerful motive for the concluding 
exhortation.—The words: nal £»$ aidnnoe belong 
to ovroe, Grammatically it is not singular 
/Winer, p. 144), still less in point of thought: 
ror God is essentially and so is Christ (Jno. 
xiv. 6), even £ui) aUrvu>e. In like manner He is 
called <p€>e (ch. i. 5), dydrrrj (ch. iv. 8, 16), sweep* 
(Jno. iv. 24). Bengel, on vita setemoy has the 
subtle note: “initium epistolse et fines convemmL” 
It is therefore wrong to contend, that ovroe wn * 
6 afo?8ivde $sde nal aldtvioe ought to bo referred 
to the Son, as if His Divinity rested on this pas¬ 
sage, and at the same time to overlook, that b 
rip afofiivip denotes primarily God the Father, 
nor is it right to overlook here the tautology 
(this One, the true One, is the true God), audio 
apprehend an identification of the Father and 
the Son, which would be un-johannean, if the 
clause were referred to the Son. Now John dir 
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tinguishes between the Father and the Son, but 
not between God and not-God. In the Son from 
the Father we have the Father, eternal life, and 
all that which is the Father's, and only in Him; 
hence this turn to the Son and the warning 
against aU idols; the Son is the living Image, 
the Christian is in no point idolatrous! [Alford: 
“The grounds on which the application to Christ 
is rested are mainly the following: 1. that ovroq, 
most naturally refers to the last mentioned sub¬ 
stantive: 2. that ahfow?, as a predicate, more 
naturally belongs to the Son than to the Father: 
8 . that the sentence, if understood of God the 
Father, would be aimless, and tautological. But 
to these it has been well and decisively answered 
by Lftcke and Dlisterdieck: 1. that ovrog more 
than once in St. John belongs not to the nearest 
substantive, but to the principal one in the fore¬ 
going sentence, e. g., in ch. ii. 22 and in 2 Jno. 
7 : and that the subject of the whole here has 
been the Father, who is the 6 abj6iv6g of the last 
verse, and the Son is-referred back to Him as 6 
vide avrov, thereby keeping Him , as the pri¬ 
mary subject, before the mind; 2. that as little 
can ax&vtog be an aotual predicate of Christ, 
as of the Father. He is indeed $ $(d] ch* i* 2, 
but not # ai 6 v tog. Such an expression, 
used predicatively, leads us to look for some ex¬ 
pression of our Lord’8, or for some meaning which 
does not appear on the surface to guide us. And 
such an expression leading to such a meaning 
we have in Jno. xvii. 8, airy 6h kortv $ altivtog 
iva ycvAanooiv ai rdv p6vov ahfiivdv de6v, kcu bv 
hirkoTtihag ’I rjodvv Xpior&v. He is eternal life in 
Himself, as being the fount and origin of it: He 
is it to us, seeing that to know Him is to possess 
it. I own I cannot see, after this saying of our 
Lord with ai rdv pdvov ahfitvdv de<5v, how any one 
can imagine that the same Apostle can have had 
in these word's any other reference than that 
which is given in those; 8. this charge is alto¬ 
gether inaccurate. As referred to the Father, 
there is in it no tautology and no aimlessness. 
It seems to identify the dcrfjflivdg mentioned be¬ 
fore, in a solemn manner, and leads on to the 
concluding warning against false gods. As in 
another place the Apostle intensifies the non¬ 
possession of the Son by including in it the aliena¬ 
tion from the Father also, so here at the close 
of all, the iXijOivdg the fount of ai&vioc, 
is put before us as the ultimate aim and end, to 
be approached ev fy i avrov, but Himself the 
One Father both of Him and of us who live 
through Him.”—M.]. 

Final request . v. 21: Little ohlldren, keep 
yourselves from idols. —T esvia indicates the 
affectionate warmth and depth of the Apostle. 
The exhortation tpvXaj-ere iavrobg reminds them of 
great danger, against which they must be cour¬ 
ageously on the alert; they themselves are ex¬ 
posed to great corruption. Bengel: “ EUgantia 
actwi verbi cum pronomine reciproco plus dicit, quam: 
custodiminL Custodite vos ipsos, me absents,,—nsque 
solum ah eorum cultu, sed etiam ab omni corum com¬ 
munions et communionis specie .” ’At to r&v ttdtihuv 
denotes, that believers must withdraw from the 
idols, surrounding and in immediate proximity 
to them, in order to be guarded against them. 
The elSuXa are figures of imaginary deities, and 
as contrasted with the true God, who is Eternal 
21 


Life, denote the manufacture of the creature; 
the decisive point, or the thing decided here is 
not whether they are made with hands for the 
grossest forms of heathenism, or in imagination 
and thought for its more subtle forms; the real 
point is that they are self-made, untrue, unliving, 
and strictly speaking, nothing. 1 These, i. 9; 1 
Cor. x. 19; xii. 2. Dusterdieck, therefore, is wrong 
in following here an Elymologicum ineditum in Biel, 
sub voce (rd ph> eidvhov ovSeplav imdoraotv &x ei t T ° 
bpotopa rtvuv tor tv kv6aXfia\, and making eidodov 
tritons or centaurs, and dpotofta, constellations, 
men and beasts; the Diana of the Ephesians, for¬ 
sooth, was also an siduhov, Cf. Rom. i. 28, 25.— 
We are fully warranted to refer here, with Ter- 
tullian, Oecumenius, DOsterdieck and others, to 
idols proper, but equally warranted to refer also 
(with Bede, Rickli, Sander and others) to the 
self-made representations and ideas of the false 
teachers and their dupes, which, like the truth, 
they require to be received and submitted to. 
We may even see, with Ebrard, a reference to 
images of God or gods or saints in reality* or in 
imagination, for whom heathenish worship is re¬ 
quired. The eMuAn are so dangerous because 
they are the objects of eifotoXarpeia. As this ap- 
lied then to the church-frontier in contact with 
eathenism, so it applies at this time to the 
Mariolatry in the Church of Christ, and to the 
worship of genius, to Schiller-worship, etc., in 
His Church. [The literal and figurative reference 
in this closing charge, seems to be required by 
the context, and, in fact, by the whole tenor of 
the Epistle; the reference being both to literal 
| idols, and to spiritual idolatry.—M.]. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. The assurance that our prayers will be 
heard rests upon the life-fellowship with God 
the Father through faith in Christ, and forbids 
its being circumscribed, as to the substance of 
our prayers, within limits narrower than those 
given by the Lord Himself (Matth. vi. 9-18), but 
neither pursues any other course than that indi¬ 
cated in Matth. vi. 88, sq., vis., it expresses in the 
way of ethical effort what life really stands in 
need of. 8o 8t. Paul in Rom. viii. 14-17. Ab¬ 
solutely exaudible * is the prayer for the Holy 
Spirit and spiritual gifts (Luke xi. 18), relatively 
exaudible are our prayers for temporal gifli 
quantum non est impedimenta ad salutem (Matth. 
xxvi. 89). 

2. Intercession is very potent (v. 16); it is a 
work of love, an act of kindness. 

8 . Every sin is, properly speaking, unto death, 
which is the wages of sin; there is no sin, which 
is not per se unto death, unto condemnation. In 
this respect, the maxim of the Stoics and Jovianus 
holds good, that omnia peceata paria, no matter 
how different they may be; and there is only one 
way towards the forgiveness and cancelling of 
sin, vis., Christ and His high-priestly work, and 
the fellowship of faith with the Sinless One. 
Consequently it is not the species or greatness 
of sin,- per se, which constitutes it a sin unto 
death, but rather the effect of sin on the sinner’s 
relation to the Redeemer, or the nature of the 
disturbance of this relation, as evidenced by sin. 


• [1 coin this word, which signifies “ that which may be 
beard or (ranted,” for want of a better term.—M.]. 
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The sin which indicates a permanent falling 
away from Christ, is sin unto death. The Ro¬ 
mish distinction of peecatum mortale and peecatum 
mmole and the restriction of the former to seven, 
is wrong; for there is always the danger that 
the sin assumed to be peecatum veniale , and re¬ 
ceived in excuse of it, may turn into peecatum 
mortale, and that that which from a lower stand¬ 
point appears as peecatum veniale, is afterwards 
in its further progress peecatum mortale, 

4. Intercession for those who sin unto death is im¬ 
proper, because such intercession is inexaudible, 
because such sin cannot be forgiven. Cf. Riehm, 
Lekrbegriffdct Hebr&crbriefa, II., pp. 768-776. The 
words aMrvorov—irdXtv hvaxoivi&tv eig per&voi — 
av (Heb. vi. 4-6), as well as ovk h^eQfjatrax avr$ 
oirre h rolrry r<f> cuuvt obre & r£ plXXovri (Matth. 
xii. 82) distinctly indicate the reason why the 
Apostle neither requires, nor advises us to make 
intercession for those sinning unto death. Cf. 
Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, II., p. 840, sqq. Inter¬ 
cession for suicides must, at all events, be judged 
from this stand-point.—[Jeremy Taylor: 44 Every | 
Christian is in some degree in the state of grace, 
so long as he is invited to repentance, and so 
long as he is capable of the prayers of the Church. 
This we learn from those words of St. John:*) 
‘All unrighteousness is sin, and there is a sin not 
unto death/ that is, some sorts of sin are so in¬ 
cident to the condition of men, and their state 
of imperfection, that the man who hath com¬ 
mitted them is still within the method of pardon, 
and hath not forfeited his title to the promises 
and covenant of repentance; but 1 there is a sin 
unto death;* that is, some men proceed beyond 
thq measures and economy of the Gospel, and the 
usual methods and probabilities of repentance, 
by obstinacy, and preserving a sin, by a wilful, 
spitetal resisting, or despising the offers of 
grace and the means of pardon; for such a man 
St. John does not encourage us to pray; if he be 
such a person as St. John described, our prayers 
will do him no good; but because no man can 
tell the last minute or period of pardon, nor 
just when a man is gone beyond the limit, and 
because the limit itself can be enlarged, and 
God's mercies stay for some longer than for 
others, therefore St. John left us under the in¬ 
definite restraint and caution; which was dero¬ 
gatory enough to represent that sad state of 
things in which the refractory and impenitent 
have immerged themselves, and yet so indefinite 
and cautious, that we may not be too forward in 
applying it to particulars, nor in prescribing 
measures to the Divine mercy, nor in passing final 
sentences upon our brother, before we have 
heard our Judge Himself speak. ‘Sinning a sin 
not unto death/ is an expression tally signifying 
that there are some sins which though they be com¬ 
mitted and displeased God, and must be repented 
of, and need many and mighty prayers for their 
pardon, yet the man is in the state* of grace and 
pardon, that is, he is within the covenant of 
meroy; he may be admitted, if he will return to 
his duty: so that being in a state of grace is 
having a title to God’s loving-kindness, a not 
being rejected of God, but a being beloved of 
Him to certain purposes of mercy, and that hath 
these measures and degrees.”—M.]. 

6. The regenerate, as such, according to the 


spirit, does not sin, though the flesh ever sad 
anon causes him to fall. 

6. The sins of the regenerate are not unto 
death, because forgiveness and atonement are 
sought and found in Christ. 

7. None but believing Christians, born of 
God, are not subject to the world-power of Sa¬ 
tan; those who are subject to it, are least 
sensible of it; the Christian, who has become 
free, perceives and feels it in its hostility to 
him and his resistance to it. 

8. Vital piety findB rest only in God, from 
whom it comes. 

9. Although the absolute and immoveably 
fixed assurance (eertitudo\ of salvation, such as 
the Methodists and Baptists suppose to possen, 
is neither possible nor biblically established, 
yet we may attain unto a sure confidence (fidv- 
cia), and maintain it in opposition to the 
Romish decrees, which not only reject the im¬ 
possibility of final apostasy, but also deny this 
confidence of the Christian (Cone, Trid. Seta. vi 
9, 16, sq.). 

10. The Reformed are frilly justified in their 
rejection of altars, images and similar inatrumenta 
mperstitionum with respect to the abuses of the 
Roman Catholics, and even down to the present 
time with their extreme Mariolatry, but they 
err in confounding the abuse of the several ob¬ 
jects with the objects themselves and in changing 
the one into the other, in lodging complaints 
against the natural sphere of art instead of press¬ 
ing it into the higher service [of religion—.]. 
The liberty of the Lutheran Church cannot be 
over-estimated.—Images of God will always re¬ 
main hazardous, not only in the Zwinglian or 
Puritan sense.— 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Care for thy friends, that they may be and re¬ 
main assured of the possession of eternal life, 
despite the temptations and troubles on earth.— 
Thou hast confidence in the purity of mind of 
some loved man, how much more shouldest thou 
confide in the true God?—If distrust is disgrace¬ 
ful and fraught with much unhappiness in our 
intercourse with men, how much more disgrace¬ 
ful and productive of unhappiness is distnist of 
the glorious God?—Seeing the light of the world 
in regeneration is no warrant that this Sun will 
always smile in His brightest light, undouded 
and without stormy days, on the firmament of 
the soul; but we know, without the gift of pro¬ 
phecy, as the children of God, as Christians, 
that it is day.—Pray for everything, but he 
urgent unto intercession for thy erring brother. 
Prefer to speak of an erring brother to God than 
to other men.—Dismal is the high-mindedne* 
which fancies that it can never fail with God, 
but equally dismal is the pusillanimity, which 
afraid that all is to no purpose, conducts to des¬ 
pair.—As a Christian be not a minor, but volun¬ 
teer also to act as guardian.—Sin violates not 
only the Divine command before us, and the 
Majesty of God above us, but also the Image of 
God in us!—Every sin may become a sin unto 
death, as long as it remains unforgiven.—Every 
sin checks and disturbs the eternal life in thee; 
the greatest danger, however, is not the Coin- 
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mission of, but consenting unto sin, and this is 
the more dangerous, as your sensibility has be¬ 
come more acute and your will more resolute 
under the growth of sanctification.—Beware of 
genius-worship 1— 

Luthkr :—Thou must learn to cry and not sit 
down by thyself or lie on a bench, with drooping 
head, or shaking it, and lacerate or consume thy¬ 
self with thy anxious thoughts, caring and 
fretting how to get free, and regarding nothing 
exoept thy own misery and Ul-fortune, and 
wretchedness. But come, idler that thou art, 
fall down on thy knees, lift up thy hands and 
eyes to heaven, sing a psalm or say the Lord’s 
prayer, and lay thy trouble before God, and with 
streaming eyes pour forth thy supplications and 
make known thy wants.—Prayer, the opening of 
our grief, the lifting up of our hands, are the 
sacrifices which are most acceptable to God.— 
He Himself desires thee to acquaint Him with 
thy distress, instead of burdening and oppressing, 
of torturing and lacerating thyself with it, and 
thus multiplying one calamity into ten or a 
hundred. He wants thee to be too weak to carry 
and overcome such a load, that thou mayest learn 
to grow strong in Him, and that He may be 
glorified in thee through His strength. Behold 
Hie opposite course makes people who are eallsd 
Christians, but nothing else than vain babblers 
and praters, who see much of faith and the 
Spirit, but know not what it is, or what they 
see. 

Stabki:—H oly Scripture is our Epistle of 
God to us, in which He reveals to us His gracious 
will, as it were, in His own handwriting, and 
His purpose to give us eternal life.—Faith is 
never too strong, it may and must grow stronger. 
Where is confidence of faith, there is joyful¬ 
ness. The more faith gets filled with the riches 
of God, the more jubilant is its rejoicing in the 
abundance of its satisfaction: it is heaven on 
earth!—The prayer of the lip must be joined to 
the desire of the heart.—Wouldest thou pray so 
that thy prayers shall be heard, thou must be 
fall of faith, holy, and a child of God, otherwise 
thou art abominable.—Prayer is not only a 
Christian duty, but a glorious benefit. Simplicity 
is not ignorance. The former befits the Chris¬ 
tian, but not the latter. Christians must know. 
Ignorant Christians are unchristian.—Learned 
but ungodly men are unlearned; the regenerate 
are truly learned, as those who through the 
knowledge of Christ have been made apt for the 
kingdom of heaven and eternal salvation.— 
Subtle idolatry is not better than gross idolatry, 

Bbbobl:—T he lamentable state of the world 
is most aptly described in the brief summary: 
“The whole world lieth in the wicked one ,” and the 
world itself, the doings «and workings of the 
children of the world, their sayings, their deal¬ 
ings, their society, etc., are the best exposition of 
this passage. It is not so much matter of sur¬ 
prise that they are so wicked, as that they are 
not more wicked.— 

HcuBifBK:—A sin is not excusable, because it 
is not yet a sin unto death. A pardonable sin 
may become a sin unto death; therefore we 
should abhor every sin.—The wicked one will 
not touch him: 1. The power of Satan is not 
irresistible; 2. The Christian, while he continues 


in a state of regeneration, is proof against all 
the assaults of Satan.—Fine threads are often 
more dangerous than ooarse chains.— Faith in the 
Son of Qod. I. A holy, blissful, assured faith 
a. as to its substance: in the Image of God, in 
the Saviour of love; b, as to its ground: in the 
testimony of God; e. as to its effects: eternal 
life. IL It is a faith possible unto aU: a, pro¬ 
vided they diligently read and lay to heart what 
is written, in order to attain unto faith; b, pro¬ 
vided they pray God with child-like trust, to give 
unto them the true faith.— 

Bbs8kb: —A singular saying! They believe, 
and he writes that they may believe. What need 
is there of an exhortation to believe, if we believe 
already? fLuther). It is not possible to have 
to-day’s lire through yesterday’s faith. Here no 
stand-still is allowed; he that believes, let him 
go on believing.—After every prayer of a ohild 
of God, the Father hears the expressed or unex¬ 
pressed petition: Thy will be done.—I have read 
of a pious Christian who was in the habit of 
keeping a record of his daily prayers and inter¬ 
cessions that he invariably concluded his daily 
record with the passage 1 Jno. v. 15.—Sin is to 
the children of God like a robber, against whom 
they defend themselves all their life long. As a 
sentry stands before a king’s palace, so there 
stands a sentry with shield and sword before the 
habitation of God in the heart of His children.— 
The Epistle of St. John itself is such a preserva¬ 
tive. 

[Exbxibl Hopkins :— God’s will, in bestowing 
a desired mercy upon us, is best known by the 
promises that He hath made to us. Whioh pro¬ 
mises are of two kinds: some refer to temporal 
blessings, and others refer to grace and glory. 

1.. Grace and glory are promised absolutely . 
It is that, which we are commanded, all of us, to 
seek after: and, therefore, here we cannot mis¬ 
take, while we beg these; for there is no doubt 
while we pray for grace and glory, but that we* 
do it according to the will of God. Here, we- 
may be earnest and importunate, that God would, 
sanctify and save our souls: and, while we ask 
this, and make this the matter of our requests, we¬ 
ars under an impossibility of asking amiss; yea* 
and the more violent we are, and the more reso^ 
lute to take no denial at the hands of God, the 
more pleasing is this holy force, since it shows a. 
perfect conformity and concurrence in our wills 
to His will, who hath told us. It is His will,. 
41 even,” our 44 sanctification :” 1 Tbess. iv. 8. This 
was one part of that violence whioh our Saviour, 
saith the kingdom of heaven suffered ia the days 
of John the Baptist* It is an invasion that is 
acceptable to God, when we storm heaven by 
prayers and supplications, with strong cries and* 
tears: when we plant against it unutterable 
sighs and groans, this is such a battery, that 
those eternal ramparts cannot hold out long 
against it. 

2. Though we may pray thus absolutely and 
with a holy boldness, for grace and glory, saying 
to God as Jacob to the angel that wrestled with 
him, I will not let thee go, until thou hast blessed 
me with spiritual blessings, in heavenly things, 
in Jesus Christ: yet, secondly, for the degrees of 
grace and for the comforts of the Holy Ghost, we 
must pray conditionally : if the Lord wilL Fun 
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these things are not absolutely necessary, neither 
are they absolutely promised to us by God. Nei¬ 
ther auv degree of grace, nor any consolation of 
the Spirit is absolutely promised to ns. But, 
however, our prayers ought to be so much the 
more fervent and importunate for these things, 
than for ontward, temporal things; by how 
much more these are of far greater conoern than 
the other. 

8. To pray for outward and worldly blessings 
is not contrary to the will of God, for He hath 
promised to bestow them.—But then, as His pro¬ 
mise is conditional, if it is consistent with our 
good: so, truly, must our prayers be conditional, 
that God would give them to us, if it is consistent 
with His will and with our good. Whatsoever 
we thus ask, we do it according to the will of 
God; and we are sure of speeding in our request, 
either by obtaining our desires, or by being 
blessed with a denial. For, alas, we are blind 
and ignorant creatures, and oannot look into the 
designs and drift of Providence, and see how God 
hath laid in order good and evil in His own pur¬ 
pose: oftentimes, we mistake evil for good, be¬ 
cause of the present appearance of good that it 
hath; yea, so short-sighted are we, that we can 
look no farther than outward and present appear¬ 
ance. But God, who sees the whole series and 
connection of his own counsels, knows, many, 
times, that those things, whioh we aeeount and 
desire as good, are really evil: and therefore it 
is our wisdom, to resign all our desires to His 
disposal, and to say, “ Lord, though suoh tempo¬ 
ral enjoyments may seem good and desirable to 
me at present, yet Thou art infinitely wise, and 
Thou knowest what the consequenoe and issue of 
them will be: I beg them, if they may stand with 
Thy will; and if Thou seest they will be as really 
good to me, as I suppose them now to be. If 
they be not so, I beg the favour of a denial.’ 1 
This is the right frame, in whioh a Christian’s 
heart should be when he comes to beg tem¬ 
poral mercies of God; and, whilst he thus asks 
any worldly comforts, he oannot ask amiss. 
It was an excellent saying of the Satirist, “ We 
ask those things of God which please our present 
humors and desires: but God gives those things 
which are best and fittest for us: for we are 
•dearer to Him,” saith the heathen, “ than we are 
•to ourselves.” “And,” says another, very well, 
*“ It is mercy in God, not to hear us, when we ask 
tthings that are evil:” and when He refuseth us 
'in such requests, it is that He might not circum¬ 
vent us in our own prayers; for, indeed, whilst 
we ask rashly and intemperately, whatever we 
foolishly set our hearts upon, God need take no 
(Other course to plague and punish us, than by 
ihearing and answering us.”—M.]. 

. t B *\ Hall : v. 16 :—“ If any man see his bro¬ 
ther fall into and continue in suoh a sin as may 
he capable of forgiveness, let him earnestly sue 
mnto God for pardon of that offender: and God, 
.who is great and infinite in mercy, shall gra¬ 
ciously incline His ear unto his prayers, and give 
•remission and life to suoh an one. There is in- 
4eed a sin unto death, for whioh there is no for¬ 
giveness with God, because there is no capacity 
cf repentance for it in the committer of it; I 
mean the Sin against the Holy Ghost; when a 
eman having received the knowledge of the Gospel 


by the illumination of the Holy Spirit, and pro- 
fessed the belief thereof, shall in a devilish malic* 
wilfully blaspheme and persecute that known 
truth.”—M.]. 

[J obtix : —“ What makes sin exceedingly sin. 
•ful and most provoking, is a determined insolenes 
and an obstinate impenitenoy, a guilt without re¬ 
morse, and without relenting, without shame and 
without fear. This is what appears most odious 
and offensive in the sight of God, as also in the 
sight of man; and to this incorrigible temper, 
and abandoned behaviour, indignation and wrath 
are denounced by Him, who will by no means ac¬ 
quit those that are guilty m this way. “ There is 
a sin unto death,” saith St. John, “ and there is 
a sin not unto death.” The sin unto death, of 
which the Apoetle speaks, was in some manner 
peculiar to those times. It was an apostasy from 
Christianity, and these apostates were persons 
who had seen the miraculous proofs of its truth, 
and had themselves been partakers of some extra¬ 
ordinary rifts. When such persons renounced 
Christ, ana fell away from the Church, it was 
plain that nothing more could bo done to amend 
and reclaim them. And even now it is possible, 
that sinners may offend so long and so heinously 
as at last to provoke God, either to take them out 
of the world by a secret judgment, and so it is a 
sin onto temporal death; or to give them up te 
their own hard hearts, and so it becomes a til 
onto spiritual death. But let an observation be 
added, which may be necessary to quiet melan¬ 
choly and desponding minds; and it is this: If 
any one be afraid that he is in such a condition, 
this very fear shows that in all probability he is 
not in such a condition; because it is usual tot 
suoh sinners to have no consideration, no shame, 
no remorse, and no fear at all.”—M.]. 

[Ezbkibl Hopkins :—“ Beware therefore, then, 
that you do not entertain any slight thought of 
sin: nor think, with the Papists, that there in 
some sorts of sins, that do not deserve death; 
whioh they oall venial sins, in opposition to other 
more gross and heinous sins, whioh they allow to 
be mortal . Believe it, the least priok at the heart 
is deadly; and so is the least sin to thesouL 
And, indeed, it is a oontradiction, to call any sin 
venial in their sense, who hold it is not worthy 
of damnation, for the ways# of omit death; if it be 
not, how is it venial T”—M.]. 

[Ribobb: on v. 21:—“ Those who were called to 
the light of God, readily knew that an idol is no¬ 
thing in the world, and that idolatry and idol- 
worship are abominable. But there were at 
that time temptations which did not render su¬ 
perfluous this concluding admonition. They 
might be invited to idol-sacrifioes and thus be 
drawn into a sort of communion with idols, Rev. 
ii. 20; 2 Cor. vL 16. Sometimes, in order to 
escape bitter persecution, Christians might ven¬ 
ture to go too far. Yes, notwithstanding Sdeb 
have at this present time sunk into still greater 
contempt, there yet arises always something 
whioh injuriously affects the knowledge of Ged 
in Christ Jesus, or the worship of God in spirit 
and in truth, whioh tries to find out some other 
way to God than by Christ, and to seek accept¬ 
ance with God In another service than in His 
Son. It becomes therefore every one who is ef 
the truth to sigh, O God, keep me in the mind, 
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whieh Thou hast given me of Thy Son, and in 
whieh thou hast strengthened me by this testi¬ 
mony of St John t Amen.”—M]. 

[Sermon* and Sermon Themes, 

Ver. 18. If we must aim at assurance, what 
should they do who are not able to discern their 
own spiritual condition? Thomas Doolittlb. 
Mom. Ezerc. I. 262. 


Ver. 16. Lighttoot, Job*. A sin unto death. 
Sermons; Works, 6, 881. 

Chalmihs, T. The nature of the sin unto 
death. Sermon: Works, 9, 226. 

Wer. 16,17. Bbksok, G. Concerning a sin 
unto death, and a sin not unto death. A Para¬ 
phrase, etc. 2, 647.—M.]. 
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SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES GENERAL OF JOHN. 




INTRODUCTION. 


2 1. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLES. 

1. The Second Epistle, after the Address and Salutation (vv. 1-3), expresses the Apostle's 
joy on finding the children of the mpla walk in the truth of the Gospel (y. 4), a monition of the 
commandment of brotherly love (vy. 5, 6), not without a solemn warning against the doctrine 
of the false teachers, who confess not the coming of Jesus Christ in the flesh (vy. 7-9), and 
against fellowship with them (vv. 10,11). Disinclined to write, and in the hope of early oral 
intercourse, the Epistle concludes with greetings of the sister’s children (vv. 12,13). 

2. The Third Epistle, addressed to Cains (y. 1), after a salutation, importing his wish for 
the prosperity of Cains, expresses the Apostle's joy over his walking in the truth (w. 2-4), 
commends his hospitality to missionary brethren (vv. 5-8), deplores the opposition they have to 
encounter at the hands of the ambitious Diotrephes, notwithstanding his Epistle of commenda¬ 
tion, and the readiness of the Church to comply therewith, with an intimation of his intention to 
take a personal stand against him (vv. 9, 10), warns against his example and commend* 
Demetrius, the probable bearer of the Epistle (w. 11,12). Disinclined to write, and in the 
hope of a speedy meeting, the Epistle concludes with greetings from the Apostle and friend* 
to friends (w. 13-15). 


{ 2. CHARACTER OF THE EPISTLES. 

1. These two brief Epistles, besides which reference is made to a similar Epistle, which has 
been lost (3 Jno. 9), are two instructive monuments of the Apostle's mode of dealing with indi¬ 
viduals. Ewald justly observes that these Epistles lack the rich flow and fusion of language 
found in a similar Epistle addressed by Paul to Philemon, but unmistakeably evince a loftier 
assurance, and with all their gentleness and affability, a brevity and earnestness which point to 
an Apostle little disposed to write much, and greatly preferring oral dealings and instruction. 

2. While the Second Epistle exhibits in forcible energy the most lively joy in his converts' 
walking in the truth coupled with the most tender solicitude for them with respect to the false 
teachers, and warns them in the most decided terms against intimate intercourse with them, the 
Third Epistle exhibits the same joy, coupled with a reference to the aiding sympathy with mis¬ 
sionary brethren as the inviolable duty of individuals and the Church, and censures, threatens 
and entreats with great power. 

3. The two Epistles exhibit a remarkable similarity. The beginning of 2 Jno. 1 is precisely 

like that of 3 Jno. 1 (6 n peopirrepo? — ayawo b bXqdtlq)) 2 Jno. 4 and 3 John 3 (kx&pnv XLav) ] par¬ 
ticularly the conclusion 2 Jno. 12 (froAAd ixw — oh* ipovMflrp did xfyrov koX piAavoc —aXXd Ifoclfa 
—trrdpa xpb$ ordpa Xakfjaai), and 3 Jno. 18,14 (ttoMJI el^ov— ov did p£Xavo$ teal naAdpov — 

<W —erdpa npdc ordpa XaAfoopev).— rThese Epistles, which resemble each other like twin sisters 
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(Dusterdieck after Hieronymus, Ep. 85), must have been written by one and the same author. 
This is the opinion of those who ascribe their authorship to the Apostle St. John, of Ebrard, who 
ascribes them to the Presbyter John, and of Baur, who regards them as writings of Montanistic 
origin. 

} 3. OCCASION AND SCOPE OF THE EPISTLES. 

1. Although similar in plan and form, they are different as to their objects and tendency.— 
From his acquaintance with some of the children of the icvpia, who were stanch Christians, the 
author of the Second Epistle took occasion to express his joy to their mother, who, as Dusterdieck, 
and probably correctly, supposes, had been known and endeared to him for some time, and to 
make known to her his paternal sympathy and encouragement, coupled, in particular, with a 
warning against false teachers and fellowship with them, who might prove especially dangerous 
to a Christian lady, for the purpose that her joy might be full (v. 12) and remain undisturbed; 
the announcement of his visit does not seem to belong to the real scope of the Epistle, (Diiater- 
dieck).—The Author of the Third Epistle has been informed by missionary brethren that owing 
to the ambitious and domineering attitude of Diotrephes, who had also maligned the author 
of the Epistle for his interest on behalf of said missionaries, these had not been perma¬ 
nently received in the Church, with which Caius was connected, and had been compelled to 
move on, notwithstanding the hospitality of Caius and several other church-members similarly 
disposed. On this account the author of the Epistle gives notice of his coming in a short time, 
with a view to removing such disunion and disorder and to encouraging Caius to fearless care of 
the brethren. 

2. In view of these simple, unequivocal relations, Baur, the head of the Tubingen School, 

describes the situation in a truly marvellous manner, with shocking arbitrariness. On the 
ground of the passage from Clement of Alexandria, cited below in { 5, Baur maintains that iidcfcrt? 
is the Church, which is holy, and that the Montanists portray the eoctesia or Sponsa Ohristi vera, 
pudica, Banda; that the allegorical term Babylonia refers to Rome, as in 1 Peter v. 13; that 
opinions were divided in respect of Montanism; that one party led by Diotrephes, had denied 
church-fellowship to the Church with which the author of the Epistle was connected, but that 
the other party was on terms of amity and union with said Church, that this second Epistle was 
addressed to the Montanistic party of the Church at Home; that Diotrephes is not a real name, 
but a symbolical designation of the Roman bishop, yet not of Victor (193-202), as assumed by 
Schwegler (Montanism p. 284), because Irenseus and Clement of Alexandria were already 
acquainted with these Epistles, but perhaps of Anicetus (157-168), Soter or Eleutheros (to 193 ); 
that due consideration should be given to the partisan spirit of the author of the Epistle, which 
made him designate the followers of Diotrephes as heathens (3 Jno. 7); that the Second Epistle 
was addressed to the Church to which Caius belonged, and that the Epistle, alluded to at 3 Jno. 
9, was written to Caius.—Baur bases all this on the notice of Clement of Alexandria that the 
8eoond Epistle was written by the Apostle St. John, and Diotrephes (£uorptifa\ one nourished and 
brought up by Jews, is said to be the symbolical designation of an orthodox bishop at Rome. 
A Montanist is named as the author of these Epistles, which contain no Montanistic views and 
are not even referred to by Tertullian, the Montanist!—Hilgenfeld regards the Second Epistle as 
an excommunicatory writing, designed to be the official expression of an Apostolical sentence 
of repudiation directed against fellowship with the Gnostic false teachers, and the Third Epistle 
as an knurroty overarudj emanating from the Church of John, for the purpose of vindicating the 
right of that Church to issue such Epistles of commendation, which the Jewish Christians con¬ 
sidered to be the prerogative of their venerated James, the author of the Epistle having recog¬ 
nized the utility of such an ordered passport-system during the Gnostic storms and commo¬ 
tions; cf. Huther, p. 253, sqq. ' 


{ 4. READERS OF THE EPISTLES. 

On the Kvpia see notes on 2 Jno. 1, and on Caius, notes on 3 Jno. 1 in Exegetical and Criti¬ 
cal .—Very curious is the view of Ewald, who supposes that the two Epistles were sent to one 
Church, namely, the Second Epistle addressed to the elect glorious one, to the Church; but because 
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it might be feared that Diotrephes the elder, through whose hands the Epistle had to pass, would 
prevent its being publicly read at Church, the Third Epistle was on that account addressed to 
another well-disposed eider, viz., Cains, of the same Church. The poor support which this view 
derives from 3 Jno. 9 is evident and shown in the Exegesis on that passage. He farther alleges 
that the great stress of the times induced John to omit the name of theChurch, which must have 
been one of considerable importance, because three of its elders, viz., Diotrephes, Cains, Deme¬ 
trius, are mentioned. Pure conjectures! 

J5. THE. AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLES. 

1. History answers the question, 1 Who is the author of these Epistles?’ in the following par¬ 
ticulars : The oldest testimony for these Epistles is that of the Muratorian Canon of the New 
Testament which was composed until about A. D. 170 (as stated in the Introduction to the first 
Epistle { 3,1. p. 4.), and makes mention of the First and Second .Epistles. From the excellent 
essay of Wieseler, referred to there, we have still to supply an observation on the Pauline Epis¬ 
tles to Philemon, Titus and Timothy. In said Canon we read (p. 823): Verum ad HkUemenm 
una , et ad Timotheum darn pro affectu et dilectione, in honofem tamen ecdesios cathoHcas, m ordi- 
natione ecclesiastics disciplines sanctificatcc sunt .—"The Epistle to Philemon probably followed 
immediately after the Epistles addressed to Churches, because it was addressed not only to Phi¬ 
lemon, but also to Apphia and Archippus and to the Church in Philemon’s house (v. 2), and be¬ 
cause the Apostolical salutation and benediction had also reference to them (w. 3,25). It con¬ 
stituted, therefore, a sort of transition to the Epistles addressed to individuals only, viz., to those 
to Titus and Timothy. Yet the circumstance, that such a distinction was really drawn in the 
Christian Church between Epistles addressed to individuals, and Epistles addressed to whole 
Churches, and that our author deemed it necessary, in the words beginning with pro affedu et 
dilections, to justify the grounds on which the Epistles to Titus and Timothy were notwith¬ 
standing received into the Ecclesiastical Canon,—has a most important bearing on the history 
of the Canon.” (Wieseler, 1. c. p. 839). Hence it pan neither be thought singular, nor subject to 
doubt, that, while the Second Epistle, because of its more instructive character and because the 
term mpia was supposed to refer to a Church and not to an individual person, was received along 
with the First Epistle into the Canon, the Third Epistle, addressed to an unknown personage and 
without the intrinsic weight of the Pauline Pastoral Epistles, was not received into the Canon; 
but this of course does not deny its Johannean origin, still this is the way how it came to be 
reckoned among the Antilegomena. The additional clause: "t U sapientia ab amidsSalomonis 
in honorem ipsius scripts does not belong to the words preceding them which refer to the 
Epistle of John, but to those following: “apocalypsis etiam Johannis. n The latter, therefore, 
is said to have been composed by the friend of John, not by himself but this is not asserted con¬ 
cerning the Epistles, as many, because of the false connection with the words preceding said 
clause, would like to maintain (Wieseler, 1. c. p. 846 sq.). Hence Diisterdieck’s use of the Mur* 
torian Canon (II. p. 464 sq.), and also Hutheris (p. 248 sq.), require to be rectified in this re¬ 
spect.—Clement of Alexandria, the successor of Pantmnus A. D. 190-220: “Secunda Joharms 
epistola , ques ad virgines scripts est, simplicissima est; scripts veto est ad quondam 
Babyloniam Electam nomine , signijicat autem dectionem ecclesics sanctcs. ft (Opp. ed. 
Potter p. 1011). Origen, who says in his eighth homily on Joshua: “addit et Joannes 
tuba canere per epistolas suas,” knew several Epistles; but he says according to Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl, VI. 25: ov ndvreg $adl yinjuiovg elvat raisraq. — Dionysius of Alexander, the disciple and 
successor of Origen A. D. 233, from A. D. 248 bishop, for the purpose of illustrating the Johan¬ 
nean diction makes use also of the Second and Third Epistles, takes accordingly no offence in the 
appellation : 6 irpeopirrepog, and calling the Second and Third Epistles +cpophnj ’lodvuov, designated 
them as generally received as Johannean, by tradition.—Irenseus, the disciple of Polycarp and 
Papias, f A. D. 202, cites 2 Jno. 7 mistakenly, as Guericke says (p. 478), owing to an error of 
memory, as forming part of the First Epistle (adv. Hcer. III. 16. 8), but still as from the Epistles 
of Johp; he cites, however, correctly 2 Jno. 11 (adv. Hser. I. 163), as from the Epistle of John 
(Jlodwtx 6 rov Kvpiov pafarrix .)—It is of course natural, that these two private Epistles were 
not translated in the earliest age of the Church, and consequently not inserted in the Peschito, 
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which oontains only three Catholic Epistles (James, 1 Peter, 1 John), although Ephrem the Sy¬ 
rian knew both Epistles,—and that citations from them are more rare occurrences, so that Ter- 
tnllian and Cyprian do not make mention of them. Although Cyprian did not cite them in his . 
own writings, he still says in relating (De Emr. bapt.) the opinions of the various bishops in the 
council of Carthage: “Aurelius a Chuttabi dixit; Joannes Apostolus in epistola sua posuit 
dieens , si quis ad vos vend** etc. 2 Jno. 10; [thus clearly showing that this Epistle was re¬ 
ceived as Apostolical and Canonical in the North African Church.—M.]. On that account Euse¬ 
bius (Hist, Eccles. III. 25) reckons the two Epistles among the antilegomena of the first class 
{still Eusebius’s own opinion may be gathered from his DemonstrcUio Evangdica, III. 5, where 
he says of St. John h fih rate hetaroXait avrov oi>61 pvijfapf rfc oUeiaf epoonyoplao irou&xu, $ epee- 
fHrnpov iavrdv ovopd^et, oMaftov 61 &koct6Xov Ml evayyeXtoHjr, whence it would appear that he re¬ 
ceived the two smaller Epistles as genuine.” Alford.—M.]. Jerome (de vir. ilhutr, c. 9): “Scrip- 
sit autem Johannes et imam epistolam—qua db universe ecclesiasticis et eruditis Yurt* probar 
tur: rdiquce autem duos quorum principium Seniob Johannis Presbyteri asseruntur” But 
he calk (cap. 18) this view " opinio, quam a plgrisque retulimus Ur adit am,” and Oecumenius 
and Bede decidedly reject this view.—The Epistles, after having been regarded without any 
doubt as Johannean in the Middle Ages, were first referred to the authonhip of John the Pres¬ 
byter by Erasmus, who was followed by Qrotius, J. D. Beck (observ, crit, exeget . spedm, I.), 
Fritzsche ( Observations on the Epistles of John in Henke’s Museum, vol 8,1), Ammon (Life 
of Jesus L p. 45 sq.), and especially Ebrard. Almost all the modem oommentators (Lucke, de 
Wette, Bruckner, Dfisterdieck, Huther) receive them as Johannean Epistles. The Tubingen 
school disputes their Apostolical origin and considers them, according to the opinion of its leader, 
as writings of Montanistic origin; but Hilgenfeld, at least, makes them originate in the subapos- 
tolic age (c£ {3). v 

2. The result of the examination of the most ancient documents respecting the author of 
these two Epistles, which requires us to regard them as the writings of the Apostle St. John, is 
confirmed by the writings themselves.—The first point to be considered here is the term 6 epee- 
pirrtpoc. Here the author observes an incognito to all persons except those to whom he wrote, 
and who knew, of oourse, who this presbyter was. It surely was not his intention to write 
anonymously, because he addresses private individuals in dear and definite terms, and apprizes 
them of his coming to see them. The expression in question describes a superior position in 
general terms and in language reflecting a friendly and affectionate disposition. This is precisely 
8t John’s manner both m the First Epistle and in the Gospel; he thus describes himself, that 
only those whom it concerns, may recognize him. Bede and Oecumenius leave it undecided 
whether the Apostle called himself & epecfHrrepoc on account of his age or on account of his office; 
had he used said appellation on account of his advanced years, he ought to have put either 
b epeopimx, or b yhpuv, Hence Piscator, Er., Schmidt, Wolf, Carpzov, Sander and al., [who take 
this view—M.], are mistaken. The official sense of that appellation is advocated by N. de Lyra, 
Bartholomaeus Petrus (=Epi8Copus, totius Asia primus), a Lapide, Beza, Lucke, Huther, Duster- 
dieck and othere. Gi 1 Pet. v. 1: evpepeefMrrepoc, and Eusebius, Hist, EccL , IIL, 39, where the 
Apostles are called epeapbrepot, John might have called himself 6 aedcroXof, 6 eeloicoeoc; but he 
prefers thus to moderate his privileged’position. Ewald assumes that it was also on account of 
the stress of the times that he omitted to give his own name, as well as that of the Church to 
which he sent the second Epistle (see above in } 4). Dusterdieck combines the official reference 
of this appellation with a reference to age, the then advanced years of the Apostle presupposing 
the years during which he had held converse with the Lord Himself; so also Aretius, Guericke, 

( GesammtgeschitfUe des Neuen Testaments, 1854, p. 485, sq.), Benson and others. But seeing 
that there did exist, according to the testimony of Papias in Eusebius, Hist, Eocl., III., 39, a 
person different from the Apostle, called John the Presbyter, who was called 6 paByrlft rov Kvplov t 
it has been thought, especially on the above-cited testimony of Irenaus, that this latter was the 
author of these Epistles. This opinion is strenuously advocated by Ebrard. But in that case 
the name ought not to be wanting, as Lucke, Dusterdieck and Huther, rightly and emphatically 
contend; for it cannot be proved that said personage bore that name saf Hoxfiv, especially since 
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the diction of the Epistles clearly points to the Apostle.—The second point relates to the impress 
of Johannean diction and thought left on our Epistles. Compare only the following expressions: 

2 Jno. 1: tyiHMthree rift hXffletav, v. 2: pbetv b, ▼. 8: h hhfidg. koX bydirg, v. 4: treparttruv b, v. 

6 s broXift —«on^, fft dxopev hit hpxfc (1 Jno. ii. 7), ▼. 6: ofay — Iva (1 Jno. iiL 11, 23; v. 8), *adi% 
jjKoixTare hit hpxfc, v. 7: rrXdvot kffjMov (1 Jno. ii. 18, sq.), ol pi) hpoXoyowree Iqoovv xP urr b kpx^uzroi 
bffdpd, (1 Jno. iv. 1, 2), 6 hvrlxpurros, y. 9: pbuv b rr/ didaxff, Ge&v ovk kx u (1 Jno. iL 28), xal rb 
tfib teal rdv iraripa Sxei, Y. 12: Iva i/ x a ph ip&v V i^enhfpopbif (1 Jno. i. 4), 8 Jno. 1: b hhjfkip, rr. 
8, 4, b hXqfieig, irepnrareie , y. 11 > he rov &eov kerb, oi>x k^paxev rdv &ebv (1 Jno. ill. 6,10; ir. 8). 
The connection of thesis and antithesis, without simple antithesis, leading to a progression in the 
thought, oocnrs at 2 Jno. 9; 8 Jno. 11. How freely is carried out the theme of 2 Jno. 3: b 
hXjktq, «c aX hyhmfr and then yy. 4-11. Do we not identify the independent position of the author 
by the ipxhpevov b eapti (2 Jno. 7), as oompared with the Perfect (1 Jno. iv. 2), and the Aorist 
(1 Jno. y. 6), and bis free, easy handling of his subject. This independence is recognizable in the 
salutation, perfectly analogous to that in the pastoral Epistles of Paul, by the hrctu pdf vpi» 
being placed first, and then by the iraph following, instead of which Paul uses hi rd (see note on 
the passage), and the omission of jpfo, supplied by Paul. On this, as well as on the severity, 
alleged to be bordering on lovelessnees in 2 Jno. 10, compare the notes below, in Exegetical and 
Critical—After what has been said, we can neither refer, with de Wette, to d rtc (2 Jno. 10) 
instead of kb Sidaxift fkpeev ( ibid .), mpurareb ttarh (v. 6), Kotvuvehr (v. 11), pet^&repoe (8 Jno. 4), 

t b nuob, rd hyaBto, as proofs against the Johannean origin of the Epistle, nor characterize, with 
the same intent, with Fritzsohe, as Pauline the following expressions: 4yiaL«v, evofaodat ($ 
Jno. 2), xpoiripxecv ht-U* toft *eov (v. 8), ftXoirpurrfwv (v. 9), fXvapeb (v. 10), especially since the 
expressions used in 3 Jno. 6, 9, 10, are not found either in the writings of Paul It is moreover 
rather hazardous to prove such things from single and isolated words, especially here, since the 
matters introduced in the Third Epistle are altogether specific, and do not bear the faintest 
resemblance to the circumstances, relations and subjects discussed in the First Epistle; such a 
disparity, of course, involves the use of different expressions. Ebrard's attempt also, to prove 
that the Third Epistle, as being most unlike the First, and the Second Epistle nearly related to 
the Third, were not written by the Apostle St. John, but by John the Presbyter, is a failure; 
He discovers in the passages used, allusions, intentional reminiscences, and actually citatioas, 
and acknowledges the Author’s independence neither in the passages given above, nor “in the 
striking circumstance” that he uses at 2 Jno. 10, el rtc instead of kb «c, and that “at 3 Jno. 11 
he reproduces Johannean forms of thought , in wholly unjohannean language ” Even Ebrard is 
compelled to admit the similarity of the Setoond Epistle to the First, both as to the identity of the 
doctrine taught, and the form of its expression.—Under these circumstances it seems impossible 
to deny the Apostolic and Johannean origin of these Epistles. They were both written by one 
and the same author, by an independent man, and the Second Epistle necessitates us to go beck 
to the author of the First, while there is at least nothing in the Third to prevent such a mode of 
procedure. 


I 6. DATE OF THE EPISTLES. 

One thing is dear: the two Epistles were written at about the same time. It cannot be 
inferred from the affinity of the Second Epistle with the First, that the former was composed after 
the latter, as Ebrard alleges, since only the identity of the Authors is established, but not 
the use of the First in the Second. Nor can any inferences be drawn from the First Epistle not 
being mentioned (S. G. Lange), from the more vigorous spirit of the Second Epistle (Eichhorn), 
from the youthful fire in the rigoristic saying at 2 Jno. 10,11. (Knauer).—But they were pro¬ 
bably written about the same time as the First, since the circumstances of the times are probably 
identical in all three Epistles. 

} 7. PLACE WHERE THEY WERE WRITTEN. 

Probability points to Ephesus, as the place where they were written, before a tour of visita¬ 
tion (Eusebius, Hist. EccL, III., 23; Lucke, Huther, Diisterdieck). 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE GENERAL OF JOHN THE APOSTLE. 


Qltodwou fi. B. Cod. Sin. Several codices add bturcoXij, and others hcunoXsj za- 
GoXtxij. Several have after * latdwou : rod M <mj{hdt 9 G: rod djriov dKoordXov—ro u 
BeoXdpoo). 

L THE ADDRESS (tt. 1-8). 

The elder unto the elect lady and her children, whom I love in the truth ; 1 and 1 
not I only, but also all they that have known the truth; for the truth's sake, 
which dwelleth in us,* and shall be with us for ever. Grace be 4 with you,* mercy, 
and peace from God the Father, and from* the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
Father, in truth and love. 


Verte 1. P German: “WhomI lore in truth." So Alford, Lilli*.—M.]. 

sB.Ood.8in.: cal eve Jy«; A.; eve iym 9k; G: cat eve c vm 6 i. [The reading of A. may hare 
ariaen from a desire to mark the antithesis more strongly.—M.j 
VeraeX * pdr ova « r is the reading of B. Sin. and most and the best ©odd. A. reads 4r*i«e era r, hat is evi¬ 
dently an interpretation. [German: * which abideth in ns.**—M.] 

Terse A [ 4 German: “ There shall be with yon.*’— M.j 

* A. omits fcrai pel* v jt» r—evidently by a mistake, occasioned by the oanetasfcm of ▼. 2. B.G. Stou 

reed ^ |i m r which is also occasioned by ▼. A 

• G. K. Sin. insert before Ifo-ev the word cvplev; this addition, as well as the exchange of the pre¬ 

position wm.pl for Iw b are probably transcribed from the be ginn i ngs of the Pauline Epistles. 


XXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

The address proper. Y. 1. The elder, 6 icpea- 
fihnpoc; the definite Article notes a person, the 
word without the Artiole would give prominence 
to his official position. That John the Apostle 
is meant we have endeavoured to prove in the 
Introduction J 6. Thus Peter also calls himself, 
in an exhortation addressed to presbyters, ovp- 
npeo/Mrrepoc. (1 Pet. v. 1). 

To the elect lady, kicfoicrg avplg. ; these words 
have been very differently explained. Gram¬ 
matically they present a perfect analogy to 1 
Pet. i. 1: iKkeKTciq irapemdjjfioif, to elect strang¬ 
ers; Kvplg, therefore cannot well be taken as a 
proper name, whioh would require as at v. 18, 
and 8 Jno. 1: Vaitp rip hyaTcrjrip, — icvplp rp hcXeicry 
Cf. Phil i. 2. Rom. xvi. 5, 8, 9, 10, 12, 18 etc. 
To what purpose is it that icvpla was a female 
proper name, as may be seen in Oruteri inscript. 
p. 1127. N. xi., and that this was maintained 
by Athanasius, and later by Benson, Heumann, 
Bengel, Krigele (de icvpla Joannis, Lips. 1758). 
S. 6. Lange, Carpxovius, Panlus, de Wette, 
Bruckner, Liioke, Diisterdieck and others ? Duster- 
dieok and Liioke notice a certain irregularity 
and ineonsequenoe, which is not explained by 
but consists in the adjective preceding the noun, 
as long as icvpla is treated as a nomen proprium. 


But the difficulty is even greater in treating 
kkXeicrij as a proper name, as is done by de Lyra, 
Cappellus, Wetstein, Grotius and al. For the 
sister, v. 18, is also called IkXskt ^.—Bat how are 
we to take the elect lady ? The context requires 
us to think of an individual: the of the writer 

answers to the ei> of the person addressed (w. 1, 
4 sq.); she as a mother with her children is 
mentioned (w. 8, 6, 8, 10, 12); her sister and 
her sister’s children salute her (v. 18). Epictetus 
(cap. 62) observes that: al ywahcec etfef 
TeooapeoicaldcKa kr&v inch rum avdp&v xvplai icaXomt- 
tol Huther is wrong in saying that the term 
icvpta does not answer to the German Frau [=the 
English Mistress , the word used to address mar¬ 
ried ladies—M.], but to the German Herrin [=a 
the English Mistress or lady of the house—Ml]; 
for Frau is the feminine of fro, the Master, 
( Frohndienst, Frohnveste , Frorddchnam), and Frau 
^xHerrin (see Jiitting, BibUsches Wdfterbuch 1864, 
s. v. Fraucniimmcr p. 61 and s. v. Frohnvogt p. 
65); nor need that author designate icvpla only 
as a polite form of address , nor Diisterdieck pro¬ 
nounce it a title only suited to worldly politeness. 
It may just as well be taken as the standing de¬ 
signation of an esteemed woman, and it is neither 
unworthy of a Christian, nor of an Apostle to oall 
a church-member, according to a prevailing 
usage, “Frau” (lady or mistress)= icvpla, so 
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Lather, PUcator, Bexa, Heidegger, Rittmeier, 
de electa domma, Helmet. 1706), Wolf, Baum* 
garten-Crusius, Sander and al.; a Lapide re¬ 
ports her to hare been called Drusia or Drus- 
iana. Carpxovius supposes that Martha, the 
sister of Lazarus, is the person addressed; Knauer 
(Studien und Kritiken, 1888, pp. 462-4581, sug¬ 
gests Mary, the mother of the Lord—-but all 
these views are wholly untenable. It is true, 
that unfortunately the name of the person ad¬ 
dressed is not given in the address, so that one 
might almost feel inclined to take icvpla as a pro¬ 
per name. But the name of the person addressed 
might be wanting just as well as that of the 
writer; the messenger may and probably did 
make up for such omission.—But the circum¬ 
stance that this “ note” (HandbiUet-Angaatl) found 
its way among the Catnolic Epistles, should not 
occasion any difficulty. Just as well as the third 
Epistle to Caius; it is no more unworthy of the 
Canon than St. Paul's Epistle to Philemon; the 
individual, also a woman, is worthy of due re¬ 
gard and consideration; I confine myself to 
making mention of Priscilla (Acts xviii. 2, sq.; 
26, sq.; Rom. xvi. 8, sq.).—It is far more haz¬ 
ardous to understand Kvpla to signify the Chris¬ 
tian Church in general, or some particular con¬ 
gregation; the former is recommended by Je¬ 
rome, the latter by the Scholiast I.; they are 
followed by Calov, Hofmann ( Weissagung und 
ErfuUung II., p. 321; Schriflbeweis, I., p. 226, sq.), 
Hilgenfeld, Huther and al. Serrarius guessed 
Corinth, Whiston argued for Philadelphia, Whit¬ 
by for Jerusalem, the mother of all Churches, 
and Augusti for Jerusalem, because founded by 
the Lord Himself, though such a “note” would 
certainly be less suited to a Church than to an 
individual church-member. Hammond has the 
curious notion that icvpia is =curia, ecclesia , 
and Michmlis, that it designates the Church as¬ 
sembled on the Lord’s day. But wholly un¬ 
founded, and devoid of all possibility of proof 
is the hypothesis of Besser and al., that xvpla is 
the huchjoia to which 3 Jno. 9, was written, and 
that the 2d Epistle of John is the one there re¬ 
ferred to. Hofmann adverts to the Church being 
called vbfuprj and ywij in the Apocalypse, to 

n»aW and rioV. and to jJ b BapvX&vt 

owenXetcrij (1 Pet. v. 18). Huther also rightly 
observes in opposition to Ebrard, that the 
Church, which in respect of Christ is an obedient 
handmaid, may be considered both in her subor¬ 
dinate relation to Christ and in her superior re¬ 
lation to individual members, and as such be 
described as icvpla by the side of xbfuog ; but that 
v. 12 requires us to understand a single congre¬ 
gation and not “all orthodox Christendom” (Hil¬ 
genfeld), and that our Episile is not an Bncyoli- 
caL But in that case the address ought to have 
given the name of that congregation. Nor would 
txktKrfj exactly suit xvpla=exx2jjola ; for fj h B af$v- 
tovt crwexXeKTr) is somewhat different, and, in 
juxtaposition with and as distinguished from 6 
Udpitog, can hardly designate the Church in that 
place* (see Fronmiiller on 1 Pet. v. 18, in this 
Commentary). The relation indicated at Gal. 
iv. 26: ipvg ioriv pfrrrjp ijpuv, can hardly have 
been applied here to a single congregation, so 


that it might be called xvpla. Alter all that has 
been said, the choioe lies between icvpla is a 
nomen proprwm, or «v^ia=lady. [Among recent 
English commentators, Alford takes the former 
view, while Words worth elaborates the interpre¬ 
tation, according to which xvpla is a Church.—* 
M.]. 

And her children (rot? riicvotg) should be 
taken literally; a family is always an important 
circle of men I But if icvpla is construed as a 
Church, the children designate Church-mem¬ 
bers. 

Further particulars, w. 1, 2. 

Whom I love in truth. —O&c alter rtxva im¬ 
ports boos, but does not exclude, daughters, the 
xvpla had sons and daughters, but more sons than 
daughters; hence it would have been improper to • 
say rdig vloig , as Huther maintains, who, if icvpia 
designates a Church, refers to Gal. iv. 9 (rexvla 
pov —gOc), Matth. xxviii. 19 (rd otrrofcf), 

passages which ftllly justify the given explana¬ 
tion, and prove that rkxva need not be sons only 
(de Wette and al.); nor does ofy- refer to icvpla 
and her children (Beza, Bengel, Sander [al.]). 

emphatically asserts the Apostle's personal , 
relations to that family-congregation; that 
whichmakes that family-congregation the object 
of the Apostle's love and of that of all believers, 
implies the reason of this Epistle and its import¬ 
ance. Though tv aXrjdda along with hyaicti 
should be construed adverbially, yet it signifies 
more than: 44 in sincerity,” for it denotes also 
Christian love. Bengel: “Amor non modo vents 
amor, sed veritate evangelica nititur.” Lttcke: 
“It designates genuine Christian love." Eb¬ 
rard: 41 1 love thee with that love which is 
love in truth," cf. L Jno. iii. 18, 19. The addi¬ 
tional clause has respect to objective truth (Dtts- 
terdieck, Huther 2d ed.). 

And not I only, but also all who have 
known the truth. —Bengel pointedly observes: 
“communio sanctorum ” He assumes in his own 
case, as well as in the ayanftv h Fhfieig, the 
kyvuxbai rift atydeiav. The term irdvreg must not 
be restricted to Ephesus and its environs, the 
supposed place of writing (Grotius, de Wette 
and aL), but only to those who were acquainted 
with the icvpla and her children (LUcke), yet so 
that those, who afterwards might get acquainted 
with her, are included. The restriction lies not 
in the word itself, but in the situation (Ebrard). 

It is not necessary to think here of only one 
Church (Huther).—The reason of this love is 
stated in 

Vbh. 2. For the truth's sake, which 
abideth in us. —'H piv designates the persons 
loving and beloved, (Huther); it must not be alto¬ 
gether construed in a general sense or applied, as 
if by implication, to the persons specified in v. 

1 (Bede, Diisterdieck and aL). This is also the 
ground of the definition of ayaxpv b bXrjdtig and 
of believers as ol tyvoxArtg rip lOJfletav (v. 1), 
not as Huther maintains, in irA 6vot (v. 7). The 
common life-sphere is just 4 b^Oeia, and moreover 
not only that which is objectively sure, but also 
that which subjectively Is securely kept In 
order to note the former point, the Apostle adds: 

And shall be with us forever.—The rea¬ 
son why the Participle, instead of being followed 
by a further participial sentence, is here followed 
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by the Verb, finite is the writer’s intention to give 
greater prominence to this thought. Winer, p. 
600. The Fature is not the expression of a wish, 
as Grotius, Liicke, Ebrard and others suppose, 
but the confident assertion of oertain duration. 
Hence etc rdv aiuva must not be restricted to the 
duration of the life of the persons interested 
(Benson and others). Med* i denotes the ob¬ 
jectivity of Divine truth as well as our subjec¬ 
tively developed activity. Of. Jno xiv. 16; 1 Jno. 
ii. 20, 27; especially Matth. xxviii. 20. Hence 
b and perk must not be taken as substantially 
equivalent (Winer, p. 480), since b notes the 
subjective side, and uerd also the objective side. 

The greeting, v. 8. There shall be with 
you.—Singular, and proof that we have not to 
deal here with the imitation of a forger; who 
would have adhered to usual and current forms 
of expression, like the addition b bhjOeig ml 
hy&TTQj here Future; it is qualified by the pre¬ 
ceding words with which it is connected. It is 
not=ioru, but votum cum ajfirmatione (Bengel); 
the certainty of the expectation excels the wish 
of the greeting. 

Grace, meroy, peace.—1. Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. 
i. 21 have also Iheog, eipfjvn.—Xdpq is free 

grace, which, without any merit on the part of 
man, lovingly condescends to men and denotes 
the thoughts of peace in the paternal heart of 
God, the mind of Him who is Love (Rom. iii. 24; 
Eph. ii. 4-10); tteoc describes the mercy which 
energetically lays hold of, and enters into the 
misery of man (Luke x. 80-37), and denotes the 
act of love; elpfjvrj is the gift of love, the effect of 
X^pLQ and IXeof. [Trench, Synonyms of the New 
Testament , p. 226: “ X&pu; has reference to the 
sins of men, Iteof to their misery. God’s x^P^* 
His free grace and gift, is extended to men, as 
they are guilty, His Meof is extended to them, as 
thev are miserable. The lower creation may be, 
and is, the object of God’s IXeog, inasmuch as the 
burden of man’s curse has redounded also upon 
it (Job. xxxviii. 41; Ps. cxlvii. 9; Jonah iv. 11), 
but of His x&P l C man alone; he only needs, he 
only is capable of receiving it. In the Divine 
mind, and in the order of our salvation as con¬ 
ceived therein, the tXeoc precedes the x^P 1 ^ God 
so loved the world with a pitying love (herein was 
the iXeoc) that He gave His only-begotten Son 
(herein the x^P^) that the world through Him 
might be saved: cf. Eph. ii. 14; Luke L 78, 79. 
But in the order of the manifestation of God’s 
purposes of salvation the grace must go before 
the mercy, the x&P l C must make way for the Oueoc. 
It is true, that the same persons are the subjects 
of both, being at once the guilty and the misera¬ 
ble, yet the righteousness of God, which it is just 
as necessary should be maintained as His Love, 
demands that the guilt should be done away, be¬ 
fore the misery can be assuaged; only the for¬ 
given can, or indeed may, be made happy; 
whom He has pardoned, He heals; men are Jus¬ 
tified before they are sanctified. Thus in each 
of the Apostolio salutations it is first x&P^ and 
then Aeoc, which the Apostle desires for the 
faithful (Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 3; 2 Cor. i. 2; Gal 
i. 3; Eph. i. 2; Phil. i. 2, etc.); nor could the 
order of the words be reversed.”—M.].—This 
might bo wanting soonest, since the x&ptS of the 
Almighty, of course, cannot remain idle; see Tit 


i. 4; Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 8; 2 Cor. L 2; GaL L 
3; Eph, i. 2; PhiLi. 2; Col. i. 2; 1 Thess. L 1; 

2 Thess. L 2. • But it is just x&P*C which is omit¬ 
ted in Jude 2 (jtfaos vpiv ml etpbv *o2 aydmj 
nXrftwOeiTj), since these two, with respect to 
elpfpnj, belong together. But the order is estab¬ 
lished. Bengel observes very well: “Gratia 
tollit culpam, misericordia miseriam , pax dicit 
ptrmansionem in gratia est misericordia [Alford: 
“ Ei pfpnj is the whole sum and substance of the 
possession and enjoyment of God’s graoe and 
mercy ; cf. Luke ii. 14; Rom. v. 1; x. 15; Jno. 
xiv. 27; xvi. 33.”—M.]. 

From God the Father, and from Jeans 
Christ the Bon of the Father. —The em¬ 
ployment of napa instead of the and commonly 
used in the Pauline writings, points to the inde¬ 
pendence of our author; and so does the circum¬ 
stance that the pronoun jpcjv is omitted after 
rrarpdc. Thus, in this connection, God is to be 
taken primarily as the Father of Jesus Christ, 
especially since the words rov viov rov rcarpdq are 
annexed, and the Sonship is rendered peculiarly 
prominent, also since the preposition napd. is re¬ 
peated, as denoting the Divine nature and char¬ 
acter of the object desired by the Apostle, where¬ 
as and denotes only their procession from God; 
Kapd designates them as the gifts of God, dnb as 
Divine gifts. Cf. Winer, 382 sq. Note should 
also be taken here of the independence of the 
Son by the sidh of the Father, as importing their 
equality. 

In truth and love. —Also a peculiar addi¬ 
tion; it belongs to iarai pxff vpGv, the preposition 
b denoting the two life-elements (Huther) of 
believers, in which the Divine exhibitions of 
grace, mercy and peace have to be reoeived and 
enjoyed (Diisterdieck); these words contain also 
a reference to the contents of the Epistle (Ben¬ 
gel, Ebrard). Hence it is wrong to join b 
ahfieig ml aydny with roviAov rov irarpbc, as if it 
were==/£/to vcrissimo et dilectissimo (Barth. Petrus), 
or to explain ut per sever etis vel ut crescatis (a La- 
pide), or like Grotius: per cognitionem veri et dtlec- 
tionem mutuum, nam per haec in nos Dei ben^fieU 
provocamus , conservamus, augcmus; for b is not= 
per , and our conduct is not the reason of the 
xdpic etc. (Huther). 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. God is primarily the Father of Jesus Christ, 
and Christ the Son of God, and it is not until we 
are in Christ* that he is our Father, and we are 
His children. 

2. By the side of the Personality of the Father 
the Personality of the Son is a fundamental 
view. 

8. The graoe of God is the ground of our 
peace. 

4. Our peace is the end and aim of .the Divine 
grace and mercy. 

6. All true love rests upon the truth of revela¬ 
tion. 

6. Love with its all-embracing power is co¬ 
extensive with truth. 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Love is truth, and truth is love!—Truth and 
love are the fundamental elements of the Chris 1 * 
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ti&n life. Peace ia really nothing but the health 
of the soul. 

Starke : In Christ there is neither male nor 
female.—Caution is needed, not to call any man 
elect, of whose true and firm faith we are not 
sufficiently convinced.—The abuse of titles should 
be abolished; but tbeir right use should be pre¬ 
served ; honour to whom honour is due!—What 1 
each and every person are not to be allowed to 
read the Holy Scriptures? and yet the Holy 
Spirit caused a special Epistle to be written to a 
pious matron and her children!—Preachers 
ought to pasture sheep and lambs, to teach great 
and small, in various ways, the ways of the Lord. 
—It is a rare example to meet a whole family of 
pious people.—A hireling loves the sheep for the 
sake of their fleece; but a true shepherd only for 
the truth's sake, because of God and with self- 
denial.—Truth is beautiful as such; but it is un¬ 
profitable, if it is not, and does not remain, in 
us.—Truth holds out longest.—Truth is founded 
on God, it has consequently an eternal root and 
will never perish. The greeting of Christians 
is a part of prayer.—None does truly receive 


peace, unless he have received the grace of God; 
hence that peace, which is not .the daughter of 
grace, is the offspring of corrupt nature^and a 
carnal security.—God deems none worthy of 
peace or graoe, who do not deem themselves un¬ 
worthy of either or both, well knowing, that in 
virtue of his greatest misery he does not merit 
any thing, but that he stands in need of mercy. 
—The grace of God is not with us, unless it be 
also in us, and be worthily received by us. 

Heubner: Love towards a .Christian presup¬ 
poses the knowledge of the truth, and the love 
of it. But Christ is the truth. For the truth’s 
sake the shepherd should love his flock.—All 
greetings ought to have a Christian foundation. 

Bibber: Every pastor is a successor to the 
office of the Apostles, and according to the Divine 
right, there is no difference between bishops, 
and pastors, and parsons. [On this # point I beg 
leave to differ'with the Author, although this is 
not the place to discuss so important a question. 
—M.l. Or act, which removes our guilt, mercy , 
which delivers us from misery, peace , into which 
grace and mercy translate us. 


2. Exhortation to walk in truth and love. 
vv. 4-11. 


4 I rejoiced greatly that I found 1 of thy children walking in truth, as we have re- 

5 oeived a commandment from the Father.* And now I beseech thee, lady, not as 
though I wrote* a new commandment unto thee, but that which 4 we had from the 

6 beginning, that we love one another. And this is love, that we walk after his com¬ 
mandments. This is the commandment, 5 That, as ye have heard from the beginning, 

7 ye should walk in it.* For many deceivers are entered 7 into the world, who confess 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. 8 This is a deceiver and an antichrist.* 

8 Look to yourselves, that we lose 18 not those things which we have wrought, 1 * but that 

9 we receive a full reward. 10 Whosoever transgresseth, 11 and abideth not in the doc¬ 
trine of Christ, hath not God. He that abideth in the doctrine 1 * of Christ, he hath 

10 both the Father and the Son. u If there come any unto you, and bring not this doc- 

11 trine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him God speed; 14 For 15 he that 
biddeth him 1 * God speed is partaker of his evil deeds. 17 


Terse 4. 
Terse ft. 

Terse a 
Ten# 7. 

Terse 8. 


P German: “That I hare found.” So Alford, Lillie.—M.l 

« Instead of iXafiofitr Cod. Sin. reads, iXm.fi or, evidently a writing error; A. and others have Aar ft, 
instead of vapd; B. omits to*. 

* A. B. G. K. Sin. yp&ifim r; elsewhere ypi^m. The arrangement of A. Sin. is: crroAl^r 

ypAAwv} that of B., al.: ivroX^v ypa+mr <r oi Rainjr. Might the former hare been cor¬ 
rected from 1 Jno. ii. 7? [German: “ Not aa if I write,” better “ not aa writing,” Alford, Lillie.—M.] 

* Cod. Sin. inaerta 4vreA h* before 

* O. Cod. Sin.: aHrif hrnv if irr oAij; B. D. K, rn.Hr7f if JrroAif ianr. 

P Gorman: “As ye heard from the beginning, that ye should walk in it.” So Lillie and Alford, who sap- 
pliee however •* even ” before “ as ye heard, etc.”—M.l 

* B. Bin. if^ASor; A. if $A0«r; G. K. «4<r*A0o v. [German: “went oot,” Alford: “went forth.” 

—M.] 

p German: “who did not confess Jeeus Christ, who cometh in the flesh;” “ who confess not Jeans Christ 
coming in (the) flesh” (Alford), so Lillie, who omits the definite Article before flesh.—M.] 

P German: “This is the deceiver and the antichrist.” So Alford, Lillie.—M.] 

w G. K.: awo Xdtrm/it v — tipyaadfieBa—avoX&fim fit v; Ood. Sin.: awoX$<r$t (with the cor¬ 
rection: aroAiirqrt )—tipydaaaOai («)—if o Aa0ij7«; thus also A^ bat awoXieifrt 
—ilpyrnaaptO «—a iroAs^ijre; this is decidedly preferable aa the lectio difrc&or and mater loo- 
Bengal, on very slender grounds, recommends: awoXdonre, stpyAoaeAc—A vo AA- 

m pt v. 

[German: “Look to yourselves, that ye do not lose, what things we have wrought, but that ye receive 
foil reward.**—Alford: “ . . that ye lose not the things which we wrought but receive reward in 
full.**—LQlie: “ . . but receive a full reward.”—M.] 
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Terse 9. 11 A. B. Cod. 8ln.: wpo&ymv; G. K4 wapaftai r» r. The former reeding is supported bj the T qrrf o M 
with the TaristioiM: prmctdO, prooedit, 

[German: “ Kverj one that progreesethAlford: “ goeth before you.” . . .—M.] 

» A. B. Cod. Sin. omit tow Xpurrov, which are perhaps repeated from the former half of the Terse 
[German: M He that abideth in the doctrine;” so Alford.—4l.] 

XB.0od.Sin4 sal rbr war 4 pm. cal rAr vtbr; A 4 aal rhr vibr sal rbv wardpa. 

Verse 10. [x German: “And do not bid him welcomeAlford: “Do not bid him good speed s” Lillie: H neither bid 
him hail.” The introduction of the Divine name both in this verse and the next, is avoided by almost 
all the versions.— M.J 

Terse 11. X A. B. Cod. Sin.: A A iymw ydp; G. K. 4 yip A 4ymr. The former reading is preteahle because of 
the weight of authority by which it is supported, and also becanse of its singularity. - 
X A. B. G. Cod. Sin4 a wry; avrbv is probably an error; there is not sufficient reason for its omission. 
V The Vulgate (erf. Sixttn.) concludes thus: free, prmdixi robis, ne in diem demmi condemnewuni (mi im 
diem —ms oonfmndainim). The words ere found in Greek in the Lecttaaes Veleeian. (Ttecbendacf). 
They are interpolated. 


(that we should walk in the truth).” But the 
clause in question should not be taken argumen- 

EXEOETICAL AKD CRITICAL. ‘> ut « “ *PPO*iti<« and expl.n.tio^ 

EvToXyv does not refer to the commandment of 
Vbb. 4. Joy m [<As lady 1 1 children —M.] walk- brotherly lore (Lficke), but denotes the irepem- 
ing in the truth . I rejoiced greatly. —The relv & dAj 7 &l(i taken as broA^ (deWette, Bother, 
Aorist txopifv answers to the Perfect cvprjKa and Diisterdieck).—On irapd rev irarpdc see v. 8. Tha 
notes the time, when he did make the discovery, interpretation of Oecumenius that Christ is here 
hence it is not»I rejoice (Lnther). The Pauline referred to as the Father of believers cannot be 
Epistles begin with similar expressions of joy in upheld by Is. viii. 18; Hebr. ii. 18. Bnt the 
the Christian standing of Churches; we have mediation of Christ is to be supplied [Huther— 
here, however, not an imitation bnt only the ex- M.]. 

pression of the same Christian mode of viewing Reference to b hy&iry (v. 8). tv. 6, 6. 
things. Cf. Rom. i. 8 sqq.; 1 Cor. i. 4 sqq.; 2 Vbb. 5. And now I beseech thee, lady. — 
Cor. i. 8 sqq.; Eph. i. 8 sqq*; PhiL i. 8 sqq.; Kal viv as in 1 Jno. ii. 28. The connection Is 
CoL i. 8 sqq.— not temporal but logical, and moreover with the 

That I have found of thy children walk- whole of v. 4, not with the subordinate clause 
ing in truth. — The first reference here is beginning with KaBij$ only (as Diisterdieck 
to kv ahficUp v. 8. [Alford: “ not only in honesty thinks) ; nor does it belong to epurrC) in order to 
and uprightness, but in that truth which is de- mark the point of time. On kpvr£> Schlichting 
rived from and is part of the truth of God in says: “ blandior queedam admonendi ratio; 11 Diio- 
Christ.” — M.]. —’E k tov tckvuv oov is nota=srd terdieck calls it an entreaty with a referenoe to 
‘rkeva oov , but should be taken in a partitive the inviolable authority of the Divine law of love, 
sense, though there is no need of supplying Hence the Apostle adds: 

rivac (Beza), as in 1 Jno. iv. 18; Jno. xvi. 17; Not as writing to thee a new command- 
Matth. xxiii. 84. The omission of the Article ment, bnt that which we had from the 
before irepinarovvTac does not import that her beginning. —Cf. 1 Jno. ii. 7: that we should 
other children did not walk b ahfietp. Ebrord’s love one another. —'Iva ayanCtpev iAA^Ao&r, as 
remark —“ It is a delicate way, how the presbyter the object of kporo, indicates its end and aim. 
conceals the ceneure he has to express in a mere Hence it does not describe or specify the sub¬ 
limitation of praise” — is overfine, for it cannot stance of bndMj (Baumgarten-Crusius). 
be maintained that the same praise of walking in Vbb. 6. And this ia love, that we should 
truth could not be accorded to all. E vpijxa walk according to His commandments.— 
simply states that the Apostle had found them, ’A ydny is left undefined and nothing is said be- 
but there is here no intimation how he found yond its being exhibited in our walking accord- 
them, whether accidentally, or in consequenoe ing to the commandments of God; so that the 
of inquiries to that effect. But ntpiraromnaq de- reference is neither to love to the brethren 
notes son*, whom the Apostle was more likely to (Benson), nor to love to God (Grotius» Cmrpzov., 
encounter on his missionary journeys than and &1.), but to love in general, as in 1 Jno. iv. 
daughters; hence the reference seems to be 7, 16 sqq.—This is the view of most and the best 
rather to an accidental meeting. Liicke, not commentators. The end of all the commsnd- 
without some ground (v. 12), thinks that he met ments of God regulating the conduct of men, is 
the children without their mother, elsewhere love ; hence Iva , as at 1 Jno. v. 8. Hence also 
than in the family. Bengel : Hoe liberoe in domo Kara, rat; evroAdc aturov, is here followed by broXq 
materteree eorum invenerat Johannes } v. 18. But in the Singular, as denoting their unity, 
this uncertainty does not favour, as Huther The commandment is this,— cf. 1 Jno. iiL 
thinks, the hypothesis of a Church, but [rather] 22, 28; it is further desoribed as to its contents, 
that of a lady. — On irepnrarelv b &Aj fiefg, de- Ab ye beard from the beginning, as in t. 
noting not only the Christian state, but true, vi- 5. It is not a secondary aim of the command- 
tal Christianity, see 1 Jno. i. 6, 7; ii. 6; of. 8 ment, as such (de Wetie, Lficke). 

Jno. 8, 4; Jno. viii. 12.— That ye should walk in it. —*Ivo denotes 

Aocording as we received command- the aim and scope; b avrg refers to ayfani 
ment from the Father. —The clause intro- which should be supplied; for b brokg wepen- 
duced by ko86c expressly refers to objective Di- relv does not oocur, and would be an m t e le rs b l e 
vine truth, as the ground of Christian walking, tautology (against Sander). Thus the Apostle 
Ebrard falsely understands ko66c in the sense of describes the identity of love, especially of broth- 
“ even as we,” and turns the thought “even as erly love, and of obedience to Ged; both stand 
we have (indeed) a command from the Father and fell together. 
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Description of the false teachers: v. 7. 

For many deoeivera. —*0 n grounds the rea¬ 
son of this exhortation to brotherly love on the 
Apostle's fear of its being marred by the in¬ 
fluence of false teachers (Huther). But bri is not 
governed by kpcrru at (Liicke, Ewald), nor should 
there be mentally repeated ipuru at (de Wette), 
nor should any thought be supplied, t. g. “ see¬ 
ing that ye have the true Christianity, I have to 
warn you, for” (Heumann), or “Aoc non tenure 
dixi, nam” (Beza); nor does bi introduce a prota¬ 
sis, followed by v. 8 as apodosis (Grotius, Carp- 
xov), wholly unlike the Johannean diction. 
Bengel’s remark also is wrong: “ ratio cur j cheat 
retinere audita a prineipio The love required (w. 
6, 6) rests on the truth (v. 7), and the broTJj (v. 
6) embraces also the truth (v. 7, Diisterdieck). 
Cf. w. 1-8, and 1 Jno. iii. 28, 18. The false 
teachers are called irMvot on account of their 
influence and effect on believers. 1 Jno. ii. 26; 
1 Tim. iv. 1. 

Went out Into the world.— 1 Jno. ii. 19; 
iv. 1; Who do not confess Jesus Christ 
coming in flesh. — 02 pb dpoloyovvrzc denotes 
that whereby, or how these are irXdvoi. Winer, 
p. 146. But Winer (p. 405) errs in assuming a 
genus on account of pfj : all those who do not 
confess, quicunque non profitentur. If we had ovx 
it would be equal to: ol apvoOpevoc. But the ref¬ 
erence here is not to simple, open denial, but to 
a contradicting, which by various turnings and 
twistings, evades and endangers the definite con¬ 
fession. Cf. 1 Jno. iv. 2, 8. - ’E pxbpevov b caput 
is different both from (1 Jno. iv. 2), 

and from 6 kTJdbv (1 Jno. v. 8). The Present 
denotes the thought per ee “ without any reference 
to lime” 1 Cor. xv. 85 (Diisterdieck), “separate 
from all consideration of time” (Huther); so also 
Lucke, de Wette, Sander and al.—This may inti¬ 
mate that the false teachers denied the possibility 
of the Incarnation (Liicke). Bengel (qui veniebat) 
is beside the mark, for 8 Jno. 8, where the Par¬ 
ticiple Imperfect is clearly indicated by exdprjv , 
is not apposite here; and so is Oecumenius, who 
per enallagen tempori s suggests the second advent 
of Christ. 

This Is the deceiver and the antichrist. 

—Ovroc refers to oi pi) bpoXoyovvre f, and expresses 
plurality (noViol n?Mvot) in unity: tar tv 6 tt?Avo{\ 
it is a transition from the Plural to the distribu¬ 
tive Singular; Winer, pp. 186, 654. The words 
cal 6 avrixpioroc give prominence to a farther 
characteristic of irMvoc (Huther); we must not 
say, however, that the nXdvog is in reality only in 
the many that have the irvevpa irXdvrx (Liicke, 
Huther); but he is personally behind the many, 
who are his forerunners. Cf. 1 Jno. ii. 18, 22. 

Warning against the false teachers, vv. 8, 9. 

Veil. 8. Look to yourselves, ($tenere 
iovrofcf. They are to consider what would be 
the loss entailed upon themselves by being 
deceived, via., the loss of fellowship with the 
Father and the Son, the loss of truth and love. 
Bengal's explanatory clauses “ me absents ” would 
be in point, if we had here: pXintre vpelq iavroitf, 
as in Mark xiii. 9. Moreover they themselves 
had to look to themselves, even though the Apos¬ 
tles were present. 

That ye do not lose. —Ivapt denotes the end 
and aim of their precaution. Matth. xii. 16; xxvi. 
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6; Luke xviiL 5; John vii. 28: 1 Cor. xvi. 10. 
The object is to avoid a loss, even a loss on the 
part of the readers. But of what ? 

What things we have wrought.— The 
Apostles of Jesus Christ had done, wrought and 
accomplished something by their labours and 
preaching, even a possession of truth and love 
with their fruits (& eipyaodpeda ), which possession 
will be lost, if they give ear to false teachers 

S Diisterdieck, Huther). This a bold self-testimony 
1 Jno. i. 3; iv. 6). It is unnecessary to add b 
vpiv, a8 Liicke thinks, for the context supplies it. 
The first person does not require u^to under¬ 
stand that the Apostle must have converted the 
children of the tcvpia ; he only includes himself in 
the number of the Apostles and genuine witnesses 
of Christ, whom he opposes to the recipients of 
their preaching, without determining through 
whose instrumentality the children of the icvpta 
were converted; but the teachers and their hear¬ 
ers are not taken together. 

But that ye reoeive full reward.— MurfMc 
denotes the blessing of truth and love in one’s 
own heart, in life with its joys and sorrows, and 
in eternity; pur&bv nTJjprj is the full reward, un¬ 
curtailed, as it falls to the lot of perfect fidelity 
(Huther, Dfisterdieck); it is not=a7roAw (Carp- 
zov), nor is it said that they had only received it 
in part, and that they were to receive it fully in 
eternity (Grotius, Ebrard), for this fulness is 
relative; there is even here on earth a full reward, 
a full peace, a full iraplwjta, etc., in oonformity to 
the relations of this present time. But Bengel 
rightly observes: “ nulla merces dimidia est f out 
tota amittitur , aut plena accipitur ,” but his next 
remark is irrelevant, viz., “ consider anda diversitas 
graduum in gloria ;” for the blessed have their 
full reward on the lowest grade. But cnroMptrre 
designates the receiving as a gift, a present f Col. 
iii. 24; Gal. iv. 2; Luke xvi. 25). Taking all the 
verbs in the first person, weakens the thought as 
much as taking them all in the second person 
(see Apparatus Crit. Note 10); in the former case 
the teachers and hearers are taken together, in 
the latter the teachers are wholly excluded, and 
the delicate touches, the Apostle’s right of warn¬ 
ing them, and the weight of the Apostolical 
warning are all lost. 

Vkk. 9. Every one that progresaeth and 
abideth not in the doctrine of Christ.— 
This describes him who does not receive the full 
reward, of whom they are warned, whereby they 
lose the reward. ’0 npodyuv aud pi ) pkvuv desig,- 
nate the same persons, positively and negatively.. 
II poayeiv denotes a progression, a going before,, 
which in the opinion of the irpodyuv is the reach¬ 
ing of a higher degree of knowledge, a decided 
progress, but in reality is a departure from the 
truth, b Aidaxg T( ™ XP t<TT °v* a going beyond the- 
limits of Christian doctrine. Huther errs in see¬ 
ing here an ironical allusion (Diisterdieck); it is 
a bitter truth of the actual fact. On irpodyeiv cf- 
Matth. xxi. 9; 1 Tim. i. 18; v. 24. On the cha¬ 
racteristics of those who know and learn without 
knowledge, see 2 Tim. iii. 7. The lectio rec. napa - 
fialvuv, passing by, rip> didaxb (according to> 
Matth. xv. 3), or U rife Sidaxw (Acts i. 25), and 
the exposition : •• airdyuv iavrdv” (Oecumenius), 
are clearly untenable; and in the variation of the* 
Vulgate recedit instead of prsecedit, it is more pro- 
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bable that the former arose from the latter, than 
that the latter arose from the former. St. Paul 
also insists upon the ptveiv , 2 Tim. iii. 14; i. 13 ; 
Tit. i. 9.—'H Sidaxti rob ;tpttrrob signifies that 
Paul calls the bytaivovres Myot (2 Tim. i. 18); the 
Genitive is subjective (Diisterdieck, Huther al.). 
Agreeably to constant usage (Matth. vii. 28; zvL 
12; zzii. 83; Mark i. 22; iv. 2; zii. 88; Acts 
ii. 42; v. 28), it cannot be the Genitive of the 
object (Bengel, LQoke, Sander, al.). Cf. Jno. 
viii. 81: pelvryre iv tQ Xbyy rp ipy. It is the 
doctrine which Christ Himself brought and taught 
and caused to be propagated by His Apostles. 
But, of course, the principal part of its oontents, 
is Christology. 

Hath not Gk>d.— cf. 1 Jno. ii. 23; v. 12.— 
Truth, life and God are inseparable. 

He that abideth in the doctrine hath 
both the Father and the Bon.— The same 
thought, not only repeated positively, but com¬ 
pleted by the addition of kcu rbv vibv, as in 1 Jno. 
ii. 28. [Alford: “The order in the text is the 
theological one, the Father being mentioned 
first, then the Son. That in A. etc. is the logi¬ 
cal and contextual one, seeing that the test is, 
abiding in the doctrine of Christ. Thus he has 
Christ, and through Him, the Father: which of the 
two is original, it is impossible to deoide.”—M.]. 

Warning against fellowship with the false teachers. 

W. 10, 11. 

Ykr. 10. If any cometh to you.— EZ ns 
IpXerai shows that the case supposed actually ex¬ 
isted. Winer, p. 807. 'Eav with the subjunctive 
denotes a possibility. There is hence no occasion 
for surprise, as if this were unjohannean (de 
Wette, Ebrard), since it cannot be upjohannean 
to suppose a case as actually existing, npdf 
bfi&Ct as in 2 Tim. iii. 6, refers to the forwardness 
of the false teachers and their calculating on the 
greater receptivity and mouldableness of women. 

And bringeth not thin doctrine.— Kal 
adds the capacity and character in which such 
persons come, not as soliciting aid, as necessitous 
persons, but as false teachers (Bengel: quasi 
doctor autfrater). The use of ov ftpei, instead of 
1 $, also shows that the case mentioned is actually 
true, and imports the simple denial of <fJpetv. 
Similar is +ipetv Kanjyopiav , Jno. xviii. 29 (Acts 
xxv. 7). It is unnecessary to supply here that 
the contrary doctrine is brought (de Lyra), and 
that the true doctrine is disputed (Tirinus); this 
is self-evident from 1 John iv. 2, 8. T abnjv r^v 
diiaxfjv is rr}v 6i6axyv rob xpierob. Non de iis , qui 
alieni semper fuerxmt ab ecclesia (1 Cor. v. 10), sed 
de iis qui volunt fraires haberi et doctrinam evertunt 
{Grotius). 

Receive him not into (your) house. —On 
the above supposition the point in question is not 
an act of $i%oi;evta (Heb. xiii. 2; Rom. xii. 18); 
for the reference is not to the necessitous. The 
injunction simply bears upon the false teachers 
not being received into the house (avrbv els obdav 
XapPdveiv ), on account of the danger per se. 

And do not bid him welcome, which was 
unavoidable if they were received into the house; 
the two circumstances should be taken together; 
for while the former would be dangerous, the 
latter would be untrue; jaipeiv, joy, good speed, 
prosperity, cannot be said to the false teqeher; 
-only to dfiorpbnots and bptmlorois is due the Chris¬ 


tian, fraternal greeting, in its deeper import 
(Oecumenius, Calov, Bengel, LQcke, de Wette, 
Huther, Diisterdieck and al). This gaipea’ $ 
teyere must therefore not be limited to the saluta- 
tio as a conventional form of politeness (Clemens 
Alex.), or as an expression of friendship (Gro- 
tius), or be taken quite generally: velut me Jo¬ 
annes omne colloquium, omne consortium, omne com- 
mercium cum hsereticis (a Lapide), or applied to ex- 
communication (Vitringa, de syn. vet . p. 759); 
nor must it be referred to the k phis which was 
necessary only at that time (LQcke), nor must it 
be construed, according to the now prevailing 
loftier view that man, all his errors notwithstand¬ 
ing, remains man and an object of esteem and 
love, as an act of intolerance whioh may have 
been justifiable at that time (de Wette), or be 
charged to the fiery temperament of the Apostle, 
according to the notices contained in Luke ix. 54 
and Euseb. Hist. EccL III. 28; IV. 14. The refer¬ 
ence is simply to the cultivation of personal ac¬ 
quaintance and fraternal intercourse with the 
false teachers; this is, and continues to be, for¬ 
bidden; brotherly love in its depth, truth and 
blessedness has its limits. Hofmann, Schrtftbe- 
weis II. 2, p. 839. 

Vkr. 11. For he that biddeth him wel¬ 
come, partaketh in his deeds, the evil 
ones.—rap gives the reason of the injunction: 
in the words 6 Xiyuv airry £<upe<v the Apostle 
gives prominence to the one point which is closely 
connected with the other: airrdv els obclav Xapfid- 
veiv. The clause icotvuvei rots ipyots airrob shows 
that we have here not simply an outward conven¬ 
tional form of politeness, but an “ inward relation 
of communion *’ (Huther), which is fostered. The 
Ipya rd novtfpd are primarily acts of communica¬ 
ting false doctrine, but secondarily also the whole 
ethical conduct connected with it, which injures 
God, Christ, the Church, the truth, individual 
communities, believers and their souls. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The knowledge of the truth from God is ac¬ 
quired in the way of obedience to the will of God 
(v. 4). 

2. The law of God should only be viewed as 
the revelation of His love, and as it originates in 
love, so H impels to love (vv. 6, 6). 

8. The acme and ground of all error is the de¬ 
nial of the Incarnation of Christ (v. 7). He 
that breaks with Christ come in the flesh and as 
the Son of man ever the Coming One, breaks 
brotherhood with believers and forces them to 
break brotherhood with him. Besser truly says: 
“The doctrine of Christ is through and through 
from Christ. * It is 1/ is the fundamental theme 
of the Gospel, preached by Himself and the holy 
Apostles, from beginning to end.** Believing 
Catholics, Lutherans, Reformed, United, are 
brethren and remain brethren, because they are 
living Christians, the children of God and co¬ 
heirs with Christ But he ought hardly to have 
used this passage for the purpose of warning 
against the union nor to have said: « Yes, peo¬ 
ple reverse the meaning of John and are per¬ 
chance afraid to hold private intercourse with 
manifest blasphemers and revilero of the Divine 
truth, perhaps to take coffee with them, but— 
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•las! our table has become more holy to as than 
Ctafi table.” For these things occur, inside the 
same communion, every where and at all times, 
if instead of putting blasphemers, he had said: 
hypocrites or adulterers. 

4. False teachers corrupt not only the christo- 
logical truth, but also the work of the Church 
and the salvation of individual ohuroh-members 
(w. 7, 8). 

6. The promised reward is not a merit of good 
works, but a consequence of Divine appointment, 
and a communicated gift (v. 8). 

6. True progress is only possible in the main¬ 
tenance ana on the foundation of Christian truth 
(r. 9). For men come short not so much in the 
aesire to be furthered, as in the judgment as to 
what constitutes true progress, and what is the 
true mode of progressing. A striving forward 
with a good conscience will always be a diligent 
and faithful road-maker bridging over the chasm 
between himself and signal successes, by the 
most faithfal and scrupulous discharge of duty. 

7. In the converse among Christians love must 
not be practised at the expense of truth and 
truthfulness (vv. 10, 11), nor must the truth be 
spoken at the expense of love! 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Compare Doctrinal and Ethical. 

Starks: —Preachers should rejoice most when 
they see that young children are well trained, 
grow in grace and make the beginning of their 
wisdom in the fear of the Lord.—Christians have 
also their joy in the world, though not of the 
world.—Godly ohildren are their parents’ joy, 
the ornament of the Church and the joy of all 
godly people. Young plants of righteousness 
look more beautiful in the garden of the Lord, 
than old trees on the point of decaying.—Truth 
is not only to be investigated and meditated 
upon, but it must be practised, and men should 
walk in it.—A preacher should not always use 
severity and earnestness, but also lenity and gen¬ 
tleness, not command but entreat his people to 
become godly.—Whenever thou lackest the mind 
to follow, thou art wont to cry: it is a novelty I 
Thou utterest a falsehood! Hear what St. John 
says: To love, which contains all the command¬ 
ments, has been from the beginning.—Christian¬ 
ity needs no new commandments, but it requires 
the constantly renewed inculcation of the old 
commandments.—It is not enough that the truth 
be preached, falsehood must also be denounced. 
The heresies, persecutions and abuses in the 
Church of God must not cause us to waver, and 
doubt the truth of the Christian religion, but 
rather strengthen and confirm us while we are 
exposed to their danger.—Alas, by nature we all 
have an antichristian mind and antichrist in our 
hearts; he who does not know and expel him, 
will nevermore know or avoid the outward anti¬ 
christ.—Ye that are wise overmuch and are anx¬ 
ious about unnecessary things, ye that judge and 
censure every thing, hear what St. John says: 
“Look to yourselves.”—Delightful reward of 


faithful ministers, if they see in their hearers the 
fruit of their labour arranged according to the 
mind of Christ.—The less regard a minister pays 
to the temporal reward in his office, the more is 
he faithful, and the greater will be the reward 
which he shall receive from Christ, the Great 
Shepherd.—What can a man lack who has God, 
and what can a man possess who has not God ? 
If none may receive into their houses wicked apd 
false teachers, how much the more ought they not 
to be introduced into the sheepfola of Christ, 
which would be like taking wolves among sheep! 
It is injurious to have fellowship with false peo¬ 
ple, but still more injurious to open to them the 
door of our heart; where the first is done, the 
latter is wont not to be wanting.—Who enters 
into a pest-house ? Do we not flee a bedfellow 
affected with a venomous disease ? Why not like¬ 
wise a deceiver, a serVant of Satan? The oppo¬ 
site takes place in the world: be friendly to 
everybody except to Christ in His members!— 
The greetings of Christians should not be merely 
conventional, but spring from the ground of 
truth and love.—A Christian should be on his 
guard not only against his own sins, but also 
against those of others, of which he may easily 
and in various ways become partaker. 

Hbubner :—The children of the same family 
are not always of one mind; a godly mother may 
have unbelieving children.—Christian mothers, 
Christian families are a blessing to. the world.— 
Those also who run already in the Christian 
course need stirring up.—A Christian’s treasure 
is liable to be lost as long as he continues to live 
among deceivers and enemies; henoe the neces¬ 
sity of foresight, courage and fidelity of vigilance 
over himself and in respect of temptation: Ihe 
more precious the treasure, the more carefully 
should it be guarded. It is slowly acquired, but 
may be lost at once. The number of those who 
once had grace and then lost it, will one day ap¬ 
pear very great.—John teaches us what we 
should ask of every one that comes to us, to wit: 
do you bring Christ with you or not ? Reception 
was denied to a false teacher, because it would 
have been a token of brotherly acknowledgment; 
but this was so much the more to be denied, be¬ 
cause such reception took place in the name of 
the Church, and henoe would have been a decla¬ 
ration that the whole Church did reoeive him as 
a brother. But on that account we need not in 
a case of emergency deny to such an one our 
bounden private love.—Love should never be 
prejudicial to the oonfession of our faith. Love 
at the expense of faith, to its ii^jury or with its 
denial is no love. This commandment was falsely 
applied in the case of John a Lasco, who having 
been expelled from England in the reign of Mary, 
A. D., 1658, was denied reception in Denmark, 
both he and his congregation (Salig, Hitt. Cortf. 
Aug, II., 1090). 

Bbsser:—I t is an idle speefih that Christians 
and antichristians have one and the same God. 
“ We are believers in one God” is sung in truth 
by those onlv who continue: “ We also believe 
in Jesus Christ, Bis Son and our Lord.” 
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THE CONCLUSION. 


tt. 12, 18. 

12 Having many things to write unto you, I would not icrxt^ with paper and ink; but* I 

13 trust to come* unto you, and speak nice to face, 4 that our 6 joy may be full. The chil¬ 
dren of thy elect sister greet thee. 6 Amen. T 

Tent 12. Q German omit* "write” supplied in E. Y.—M.] 

» A A A» 1* the reeding of the beet end of most Oodlcee, also of God. Bin. A. el. reed JAv££w 

yAp. 

» »p A * 4 m«« yevivOiLi iethemoet eathentie reeding; i\$elr lect rec. supported by G. K 4 Coptic 
version has 1 6 t 1 v vpit according to 8 Jno. 14. 

[* German: “ month to monthAlford, Lillie.—M.l 

• Cod. Sin. G. K 4 Xep A A. B. *nmr. The former, on account of 1 Jno. 1.4 is lectio di&eiUor. 

Tent IS. [•German: w There greet thee the children of thy rister, the elect one.” Alford; “These greet thee the chi) 
dren of thine elect sister ”—M.] 

T’Aplfi', at the conclusion, is wanting. Cod. Sin. A. *1* arrow Others add ivtrreAh, others 
reS SsoAlyov, and still others cafoAix^. 


XXBGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Breaking off, v. 12. 

Vie. 12. Having many things to write to 
you.—His heart is full; he had only written 
very little of what he had in his heart. Henoe 
it is unwarrantable to see, with Ebrard, in most 
of these verses, simply citations from the First 
Epistle. 

I would hot [write them] with paper and 
ink. —The Infinitive from the preceding olause: 
ircAAd ixuv bpiv ypd+etv should, of course, be sup¬ 
plied here. Aid x^P T0V pikavoq denotes the 
written character of his communication; t^e 
more common phrase is: did pSXavof—teal KaXdpov , 
8 Jno. 18.—'0 xfyrw the Egyptian papyrus, 
probably the so-called Augustan or Cl&udian, for 
letters; rd piXav , also 2 Cor. iii. 8, ink made of 
•oot, water and gum; 6 id&apoc, the writing reed, 
probably split (peaoax^Kt peadropoc). Cf. Liioke 
on this passage. The Aorist owe ifiovkfjOrjv, from 
the standpoint of the readers on receiving the 
Epistle, beoause he wished to communicate it 
personally, orally. 

But I hope to oome to you and to apeak 
[say it] mouth to mouth.— The antithesis of 
ypfyetv did ^dprov koX piXavof is irpdf bpJdq ytviadot 
teal ordpa irpdf ffrdpa XaXgaai ; because he hopes 
for the latter, he has broken off the former; but 
this does not import that he did reserve part of 
the doctrine necessary to salvation for oral tradi¬ 
tion (Barth. Petries); for he surely spoke only 
what he had written in the first Epistle. On 
ytveoQai wpbc bpag see Jno. vi. 21,25; Acts xx. 16; 
xxi. 17; xxv. 15; 1 Cor. xvi 10; Jno. x. 85; 
Aots x. 18=to turn towards a person or place. 
On ordpa rpb c ordpa XaXQoai, cf. 1 Cor. xiti. 12; 

Xenoph. Mem . II., 6, 82; and ns-Stf ns. 
Numb. xii. 8. 

That our joy may be fulfilled [filled fall]. 
—The aim (Zva) is to fill up his own and the read¬ 
ers’ joy, ana then that of the hearers. Cf. notes on 
1 Jno. L 4. The object of joy is not the personal 


presence of the Apostle (Bengell, but the fall 
communication of the truth in oral intercourse. 

The greetings, v. 18. 

Vxk. 18. There greet thee the children of 
thy sister, the elect one.—To explain rf^ 
hdeTutfK of a Church, and rtuva of church-members 
is not warranted by any thing found here; the 
reason why the sister herself does not send greet¬ 
ings, may be death, or absence, but “can neither 
be ascertained, nor is it a proper question" 
(DQsterdieck vereut Huther). Bengel: ‘SSuavis - 
sttna eommvnitas / Comitae apostoli, mmorum verbis 
salutem nunciantis .” 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Starke :—Both what the Apostles wrote and 
what they spoke is the word of God, and we 
do well to bear this in mind.—A true reader is 
he, who not satisfied with the written Epistle or 
the printer’s work on paper, suffers the Holy 
Spirit to write in his heart and thus becomes him¬ 
self an Epistle of the living God.—It iB a blessing 
of God if we have the opportunity given to ns of 
conferring with friends on matters of importance 
and of enjoying the benefit of their oounseL—The 
children of the world imagine that the life of the 
godly consists in nothing but dejected looks and 
oonstant sorrowing; but here applies that saying: 
as sorrowfal, yet always rejoicing.—He is the 
servant of his belly, but not the servant of Christ, 
who seeks in his office other joy than the salva¬ 
tion of his hearers.—It is and ever will be a beau¬ 
tiful custom to interchange cordial greetings with 
friends in Epistles and in other ways, and thus 
to desire for them all temporal and spiritual pros¬ 
perity.—Happy are those sisters and brothers 
who besides being united by the ties of nature, 
are also firmly united by the tie of Divine grace. 
For it is eternal grace only, which works alliances 
of eternal friendship. 

Heubhbb:—W ith us it is often the opposite; 
we have much to write and little to speak, when 
we do meet.—When those who are one in faith, 
meet and converse together of the grace of God, 
of which they have made experience, they have a 
foretaste of heavenly joy. 
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Qlwdwou y in B. and Cod. Sinait. C. adds imaroX^ G. too fylov dxo<rr6Xou.) 

L The Address. 


v. 1. 


The elder nnto tlie well beloved Gains, whom I love in the truth 1 . 

V«m L pOcrnuoi: The presbyter to Hue beloved Gaits, whom I lore tn troth.—X>] 


exkgxtioaL and critical. 

Ver. 1. On 6 irpeopbrepoc see Introduction J 1. 
It can hardly be determined whether this Gains 
is one of the two or three persons of that name, 
who are mentioned as friends and companions of 
Paul ia Acts xix. 29; xx. 4; Rom. xvi. 28; 
1 Cor. i. 14. Lucke thinks that our Gains is 
identical with Gains of Derbe mentioned Acts xx. 
4, Wolf, in his Curts ad. h. 1., that the Gaius men¬ 
tioned 1 Cor. L 14 is meant here. Others sup¬ 
pose that the Gains, mentioned Constit. Ap. 7, 
46, and appointed by John Bishop of Pergamus, 
is the one referred to here (Whiston); but this is 
also purely hypothetical. Nor oan it be inferred 


from v. 8 of this Epistle that Gaius was a presby¬ 
ter. Ab John adds to the address the term 
hyawfiruy so he also addresses him as hyamjrf in 
vr. 8, 6, 11,* and superadds as in 2 John 1, the 
wor/ls: bv kyh hyanCt kv bXrfkif (Oecumenius: 6 
card Kbptov hyetxav Mta&by hydrry). 

HOMXLETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Stakes : Those who wish to be loved of men, 
must be lovable and worthy of love; this is done, 
if they give up the love of the world, and love 
God only.—Truth and love are precious jewels 
of Christians, which must be linked together and 
are more ornamental than golden ohains. The 
one cannot exist without the other; truth with¬ 
out love is dead, and love without truth is blind. / 


The Apostle?s Joys and sorrow. 

w. 2-11. 


2 Beloved, I wish above all things 1 that thou mayest prosper and be in health, even 

3 as thy soul prospereth. For 1 1 rejoiced greatlv when the 1 brethren came and testified 

4 of the truth that is in thee, 4 even as thou 1 walkest in the truth. 6 I have no greater 

5 joy than 1 to hear that my children walk in truth. 8 Beloved, thou doest faithfully 6 

6 whatsoever thou doest 10 to the brethren, and u to strangers; Which have borne wit¬ 
ness of thy charity before the church 11 : whom if thou bring forward on their journey 

7 after a godly sort, thou shalt do well: 18 Because that for his name’s sake 14 they 

8 went forth, taking nothing of the Gentiles. 15 We therefore ought to receive 16 such, 

9 that we might be fellow helpers to the truth 11 . I wrote unto the church 18 : but Qio- 
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10 trephes, who loveth to hare the preeminence among them, 19 receiveth us not. Where¬ 
fore, if I come, I will remember* his deeds which he doeth, prating against us with 
malicious words 91 : and not content therewith, neither doth he himself receive the 
brethren, and" forhiddeth them that would, and casteth them out of the church. 

11 Beloved, follow 0 not that which is evil, but that which is good. He that doeth good 

12 is of God: but* 4 he that doeth evil hath not seen God. Demetrius hath good report 
of all men, and of the truth itself 16 : yea, and we also bear record; and ye know* 6 that 
our record** is true. 


Vane 2. p German: “In all thing*.” So Lillie. 44 Concerning all things.” Alford.—M.] 

Verse 8. * Cod. Sin. and several minusc. omit y Ap after i v dp if r. 

P German: “ When brethren came.” Lillie.—M.] 

p German: “ And testified to thy truthso Alford, Lillie.—M.] 

• a it is emphatic, omitted in A., bat inserted in B. C. G. K. Cod. 8in. 

P German: 44 In truth,” without the Article; so Alford, Lillie.—M.] 

Versed. T The best authorities read rovrsr; ravrifi found only in minusc. and Torsions, is doabtleas a correc¬ 
tion.—Some read gApt? instead of gapAr. [German: 44 Greater than this I hare no joy, that;* 
Lillie: M Greater joy than this I hare none, to hear;” Alford: 44 1 hare no greater joy than this, 
that.”—M.] 

• A. B. Jr tj AA^rclf / C. Cod. Sin. al. omit the Article. 

Verse 6. P German: 44 Beloved, thou actest faithfully.” 8o Lillie.—M.] 

*> B 0. G. K. Cod. Bin. al. read ipydrjf, so that the ipydCjf of A cannot stand. 

u A. B. 0. Cod. Sin. al. hare xal rovro, instead of *a» ti$ roOr, ofG.K. [German: 44 And that stran¬ 
gers.” So Alford.—M.] 


Verse fi. P* German: 44 Who hare testified to thy lore before the Churchso Lillie and Alford, who renders however: 
44 in the presence of the Church.”—M.] 

p* German: 44 Whom thou shalt do well to conduct (forward) worthily of God.” Alford: 44 Whom thou wilt 
do well if thou forward on their way, worthily of God; ” Lillie: 44 Whom thou shalt do well to forward 
their way, in a manner worthy of God.”—M.] 

Verse7. P* German: 44 For they went out on behalT of the name;” Lillie: 44 For in behalf of the name they went 
forth.” Alford: 44 On behalf of.”—M.] 

#1 B. C. Cod. Sin. al. read iBpucStv, Instead of i$rmr, the reading of G. E. [German: “Receiving 
nothing from the heathens.”—M.] 

Verse 8. M A. B. 0. Cod. Sin.al.: vveXsftjliMi r: G.Ku avoAapp Arctr. 

w Tp AAifSet f; Cod. Sim: rp cxxAijirtf, with the emendation rp AAfdsff. [The latter reading, 
without the emendation, occurs also In A.—M.] 

Verse0. “1 B. 0. Cod. Bln. read n; a hand has added ar in Cod. Sin. [German: “I wrote somewhat to the 
Church;” so Alford.—M.l 

p* German: 44 But he who loveth to be the first of them, Diotrephes, does not receive us;” LOlle: 44 But he 
who loveth to be foremost among them, Dlotrephee, doth not admit us;” Alford: 44 Howbcit, Diotre> 
phes, who loveth preeminence over them, receiveth us not.”—M.j * 

Verse 10. [* German: 44 Therefore, if I oome, I will bring to remembrance; ” so Lillis; Alford: 44 Bring to mind.”—M.l 

P German: “Wicked words.”—ML] 

* [M German: “ And not contented with this, neither does he himself receive the brethren, bat also, those who 
would do it, he hindereth, and casteth out of the Church.”—M.] 

Verse 11. [*• German: “ Imitate not evil, but good;” so Alford.—M.1 

« a« ovoiitv Is best authenticated [A. B. C. K.—M.]; 6 Si xtiov., text ree n Is only feebly sup¬ 
ported. [German: “ He that doeth evil,” omits the 44 but” of B. V^ so Alford.—M.J 
Verse 12. >0. Inserts rift JaaAi firiat * a l before rqt AA ifBtiat, Instead of iAifFclac A. probably reads 
i k nkifff iat. [A. corrected, B. G. K. read AA GerautnUnto Demetrius testimony hath 

been borne by all, and by the truth itself.”—M.j 

p* German: 44 And thou knowest; A. B. C. al. Vulg.: el 6at; elder* 1. r. according to the G. K. &L several 
versions, etc.—M.] 

[*r German: “That our testimony is true.”—M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

With for the prosperity of Oaiut. vv. 2-4. 

Vsr. 2. Beloved :—-Joy in and care for Gaius 
account for the accumulation of terms of endear¬ 
ment. 

In all things I wish that thon mayeat 
prosper. —Ilepi irdvruv is simply idiomatic: with 
respeot to all things: irepl, with the idea of in¬ 
cluding, encircling, shutting in, both in connec¬ 
tion with substantives and absolutely, is found 
at the head of whole sentences in the sense of 
adtmet ad; 1 Cor. xvi. 1. Cf. Winer, p. 890, sq. 
Connected with eixopai, which signifies “to 
wish,” but carries here also the force of inter¬ 
cession (of. Jas. v. 15), the most natural sense is 
“praying for, concerning all things,” without 
any necessity for recurring to the Homeric usage 
of the preposition, viz. j>rac=above all things, as 
alleged by Sohott, Diisterdieck and others. Ra¬ 


ther than giving it that construction, we may 
connect irepl irdvruv with evodovodai (Bengel, Hu- 
ther, al.), which connection is affected neither 
by the rhetorical emphasis of the position of 
irepl irdvruv (Liicke), nor by the circumstance 
that it cannot belong to lytaivetv .—The prosperity 
referred to (evodovodai) is general, in re familian 
(Bengel), in all outward relations of life. Euo- 
dovvy to make, lead a good way ( evodia) is transi¬ 
tive, while evodeiv to have a good way, is intran¬ 
sitive; hence the Passive, which carries the 
same force as the intransitive verb. Of. Rom. L 
10; 1 Cor. xvi. 2; Liicke, Diisterdieck and al— 
K aX iryiatvecv singles out a particular point. Pos¬ 
sibly Gaius had been sick (Diisterdieck), or was 
in delicate health; but this cannot be inferred 
with certainty as a fact, for health per ee is im¬ 
portant enough, if outward prosperity is the 
matter referred to. 

Even as thy aonl prospereth. —Oecumen- 
ius: fa ry /card rb evayyihov irohtretfr consequently 
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in that it has the truth, and that he walks in it 
(y. 8); the words Kadbq eiodoirral oov $ tyoxh contain 
a high enoomium on Gaius and the object of the 
Apostle’s particular rejoicing. 

Van. 8. Por I rejoiced greatly.—On ix^pnv 
y&p TJUtv see 2 Jno. 4. These words give the rea¬ 
son of the encomium, as of a well authenticated 
fact. 

When brethren came and testified to 
thy truth.—The connection with the Aorist 
kx&pttv requires us to continue the Participles 
kpxopkvw naX paprvpobvruv as Imperfects, as in 
Luke xvii. 12 (Liicke, Huther, Dusterdieck aL); 
the Dative oov ry ahficig, governed by paprvpelv 
(as in w. 6, 12; Jno. v. 88; xviii. 87; iii. 26) 
denotes the truth become subjective in Gains; 
hence not=ssinceritas (a Lapide, Beza and al.), 
but inward, Christian life, born of the truth, and 
itself truth (Liicke, Huther, Dtisterdieck and 
al.); the restriction to UberaUtas (Lorinus), is in¬ 
admissible. 

As thou walkest in truth.—This clause 
contains the testimony of the brethren, hence it 
is an indireot clause recording the Christianity 
of Gaius as evidenced by his walk; on that ac¬ 
count we have also aicobo in v. 4, so that it is not 
the testimony of the Apostle added to that of the 
brethren (Besser). So Bruckner, Huther, Diis- 
terdieck, and al. The express and emphatic ov 
denotes that the testimony of the brethren had 
been different with reference to others, for in¬ 
stance in the case of Diotrephes vv. 9, 10. 

Vie. 4. I have no greater joy than this. 
—Here the Apostle expresses his mind in general. 
On peiZoripav, a double comparative, like Eph. 
iii 8, see Winer, p. 81. Grotius: “Est ad inten - 
dendam significationem comparativus e comparativo 
factusP The Genitive robrov is not=ra(rn 7 f, the 
neuter Plural, carrying a general reference, is 
restricted by the following \va to one idea. Winer, 
p. 176 oompares ty olf and av6'uv y also pera ravra 
and Kalravra idque , Heb. xi. 12, and cites Jno. i. 61. 

That I hear my children are walking in 
the truth.—On Iva see Jno. xv. 18. It signifies 
the Apostle’s desire to hear this; this is his 
whole aim. Td k/id, rticva are the Christians com¬ 
mitted to John; the members of the Churches 
confided to his oare and placed under his pater¬ 
nal direction (Huther). 

Praise and necessity of hospitality, vv. 6-8. 

Vbb. 6. Beloved, as in v. 2. 

Thou aotest faithfully.— iriorbv notsic ; Oe- 
cumcnius: i^iov morov avdpbq. Bengel: “ Facts 
quiddam quod facile a tepollicebar mihi et fidelibus 
this explanation is too narrow, the reference to 
the kIotiq which lays hold of the aXydeia and car¬ 
ries out in love being too definite. But it is not 
on that account=7r/<mv irouioOcu (Ebrard). 

Whatsoever thou doest tor the breth¬ 
ren.—*0 eav (bv)=quodcunque denotes that this 
activity had various modes of expression and 
made itself felt in different directions. On epyd- 
^ cod at etf, cf. Matth. xxvi. 10. 

And that strangers.— Kal rovro, as in 1 Cor. 
vi. 6; Eph. ii. 8; Phil.J. 28, is not different in 
point of sense from koX elg robq £kvovq: and that= 
this too for ( towards ) strangers. This additional 
particular shows that the brethren were unknown 
and strangers, and acknowledges and praises the 
hospitality of Gaius as more liberal and not con¬ 


fined merely to brethren personally known to 
him. On the importance of ftljogevla, cf.Heb. xiii. 
2; Rom.xii. 18; 1 Tim.iii.2; Tit.i.8; lPet.iv.9. 

Veb. 6. Who have testified to thy love 
before the Church. —01 epaprbpyoav are the 
strange brethren; not only some of their number 
singled out (de Wette). * Ev6mov ryq skk fojoiaq 
denotes the Church where the Apostle was at the 
time of writing (Grotius, Huther, Dusterdieck 
al.), before which they gave an aocount of their 
experience [on their missionary journey—M.], 
like in Acts xiv. 27, and made mention of the 
love of Gaius. Bengel’s li publice commemoraban - 
tur ezempla ad hortandum ” goes too far. 

Whom thou shalt do weU to oonduot 
(forward) worthily of God. —The reading: 
obq KaXoq noiijoetq irponipiltaq is established; the 
Future with the part. aor. is difficult. The Future 
is simple and clear; Gaius will do well; we must 
not construe it, with Huther, as Futur. exactum. 
For at Mark xiii. 18, the being saved ( oodi/oerat) 
does not take place until after the enduring is 
accomplished (6 bnoueivaq eiq riXoc ). Cf. Winer, 
p. 806, where only tne part. aor. oarries the force 
of the futur. exact. But the aotion of Gaius is not 
finished until he has accomplished the providing 
and speeding forward of the brethren; this is 
the sense of the part. aor. In suoh a connection 
the Future indicates a certain expectation, not 
without the direction softened by the Future, 
even as the bfeiXopc i>, v. 8, is morata formula hor - 
tandi (Bengel). It is more allowable to see here 
with Luther, a vagueness of expression than to 
venture with Ebrard on the correction knolqoaq. 
As KaHjq qualifies irouiv (Acts x. 88; Phil. iv. 14), 
so rov &cov qualifies rcpoTtkpicetVy to fit out 
for a journey (Tit. iii. 18; 1 Cor. xvi. 11); in a 
manner worthy of God [whose messengers they 
are—M.], with all care and love (Liicke) ; the 
viaticum (Grotius), commeaius (Bengel), will not 
be wanting; but this is not all. Cf. 1 Thess. ii. 
12; Col. i. 10. 

Vbb. 7. For they went forth on behalf of 
the name. —’B tyWav; the reason why they 
went forth is intimated by imlp rov bvbparoq, as 
in Acts v. 41, on behalf of the name of Christ, cf. 
Jas. ii. 7, even for the purpose of preaching it, 
as in Rom. i. 6, so that they went forth as mis¬ 
sionaries, as in Acts xv. 40 (Liicke, Huther, Diis- 
terdieck and others). Hence the reference is 
neither to the name of God, which would require 
avTov t and then to be referred back to rov &eovy 
v. 6, nor only to the Christian religion, and least 
of all to the name of the brethren who were 
called missionaries (Paulus). The connection of 
k^TjWav with avrb rov iOvucov is untenable (Beza^ 
Bengel, al.), which belongs to 'XapP&vovrzq. 

Receiving nothing from the heathens.— 
The Part. Prses. with pydb denotes the maxim of 
the missionaries not to receive any support fromi 
the heathens (Huther, Dtiaterdieck), agreeably to- 
Matth. x. 8. The Mathematical astrologers and 
thaumaturgs did, on the contrary, make a busi¬ 
ness of religious affairs. But compare also the 
practice of St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 18; 2 Cor. xi. 7, 
sqq.; xii. 16, sqq., 1 Thess. ii. 9, sqq.), although he 
might not take any thing from the younger- 
Churchcs. On the construction of lapP&vetv 
cf. Matth. xvii. 26, and Winer, p. 888, note 1. 
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Vwl 8. We therefore ought to reoeiTe 
•uoh persons. —In contrast to ruv b&vuujv the 
Apostle begins with: jpeic ovv [obv because they 
receive nothing from the heathens, therefore we, 
etc.—M.]. The communicative Plural denotes 
the general Christian duty to take part in mis¬ 
sions ; hence b+etXoutv. There is a fine play on 
the word imo'kappavetv after pr}6h> hapfMvwrec ; 
elegane antanaclaeis (Carpzov). According to 
Strabo’s definition: ol ebrropot rove Mttiq inro- 
Xapfidvovot, this word implies both the npoirip- 
iretv (v. 6), and the Xapfibvav et£ ohuav (2 Jno. 10). 

That we may become fellow-workers 
(for) the truth. —The purpose (fra) is a noble 
one, vix. to serve the truth and work for it. The 
Dative rg ydeig denotes the object to which the 
work of the missionaries is devoted; we should 
become the assistants and fellow-workers of the 
missionaries; aw also refers back to rotobrovc, 
not to rp hXry&dg, as Luther, Bengel and Besser 
allege. Our view is also held by Brttckner, Hu- 
ther, Diisterdieck. Cf. Col. iv. 11: awepyol etc 
rijv PaotXeiav tov deov ; 1 These, iii. 2; owepybv 
kv rip ehayytUqr, 2 Cor. viii. 28: etc vpac. 

Complaint of a hoetUe person, w. 9,' 10. 

Via. 9. I wrote somewhat to the Church. 
—'E ypaiffa designates a lost Epistle; n does not 
imply that the writing was specially important, 
but brief, he wrote somewhat (Liicke, Huther, 
Diisterdieck), the writing was not particularly 
valuable [nothing is said one way or another, 
ti leaves the matter quite indefinite and merely 
imports that he had written somewhat—M.j. 
The reference here cannot be to the first Epistle^ 
(Wolf, Stier al.), or to the second , for they con-* 
tain not the remotest allusion to the relations 
here specified. Diotrephes might have withheld it 
from the Church (Huther).—The Church to 
which he had written (r§ iKKXrptlg.), is that of 
which Gaius was a member, who was to correct 
and repair the injuries done by Diotrephes (w. 
6-8, 11). Hence it is wrong to hold with Ben¬ 
gel (“ illtus loci, ex quo exierunt. Occupatio: ne 
Cctfus dicat , cur itur ad no#f”), with whom Besser 
agrees, that the reference here is to the Churoh 
from which the missionaries went forth. 

But he who loweth to be foremost 
among them, Diotrephes, doth not re¬ 
ceive us. —We have no particulars concerning 
Diotrephes; it neither may be affirmed nor de¬ 
nied that he was a presbyter or deacon of the 
Churoh. But ({uhjTrpurebw renders it more im¬ 
probable than probable. It is a pure conjecture 
to describe him as an opponent of the Jewish 
Christians (Grotius), or as a gnostic or juddistic 
false teacher; he was ambitiosus; this is known. 
Schol. I. defines QiXoTrpoTcbav thus: 6 v^apn&^uv 
rd irpcrrela, — A vrav is taken from kKKXrpta, [the 
collective noun—M.], and designates the mem¬ 
bers of the Church who, as Huther supposes, 
were wont to meet at his house. ’ETrid^wrda* 
tpac signifies to receive us; hence not: to ac¬ 
knowledge our Epistles and exhortations (de 
Lyra, Grotius, Liicke, de Wette and al.).—Huther 
1st ed. [corrected in the 2d—M.J. In not com¬ 
plying with the directions given In the Apostle’s 
Epistle, Diotrephes virtually delined to receive 
the Apostle himself (v. 10). 


Van. 10. Therefore, if Z coma, I will 
bring to re membrance the Works which 
he doeth. —With did rotrro the Apostle bases his 
coming and censure on the refractory conduct of 
Diotrephes. On kdv IWu see 1 Jno. ii. 28. That 
it would take place soon is indicated by evftfer, 
v. 14. It is not necessary to supply trbrbp (Hu¬ 
ther), or tKKhpylav (Paulus) after vrropvijou; the 
Accusative of the person which is added in Jno. 
xiv. 26; Tit. iii. 1 is also wanting in 2 Tim. ii. 
14.—It was the Apostle’s intention to censure 
not only Diotrephes, who was not singular in his 
reprehensible conduct, but had a friendly party 
backing him. Bede: “ In omnium notttiam mean- 
festius arguendo producam Although the con¬ 
nection requires us to understand the feature of 
censure (de Lyra: puntam, Bengel: notabo, mt 
sentiat , animadvcrtam), the idea of an instructive 
calling to mind is by all means to be retained; 
the censnre lies in the matter being mentioned 
and that publicly. Airrov ra ipya, & note* are the 
object of vnopipvfyjKctv, and these consist in the 
sequel, vix.: 

Prating against ns with wicked words. 

—On 7j6yotc novijpoic see 2 Jno. 11; 1 Jno. iii. 11 
They were slanderous words calculated to lower 
and detract from the Apostle’s influence, but idle^ 
worthless tattle, untenable falsehoods; hence 
fovapuv, “ apposite calumnias DiotrepMs vocat gar- 
ritum ” (& Lapide) ; the intransitive verb has a 
transitive referenoe to $pac taken from the teyotc 
7 rovypoic ; a similar construction may be seen in 
padqreUj, Matth. xxviii. 19; dptapfiebu, CoL iL 
16 (properly nugari, cf. i. Tim. v. 18.) 

And not contented with this.— 'Apnua- 
&ai with the Dative only, occurs at Luke iii. 14; 
Heb. xiii. 6 instead of tirl robrotc ; p$ dpnobpevoc 
with fXvapelv against the Apostles, he wrongs 
the missionary brethren in two ways, vix.: 

Neither doth he himself receive the 
brethren .—Obre followed by km is of frequent 
occurence, see Winer p. 616, 7. A brbc answers 
to fiovXopbvovc- ’E mdkx&r&at signifies literally to 
receive, to entertain hospitably, 2 Jno. 10. The 
referenoe is to the hdeb+oi mentioned v. 7. 

Bat also, those who wonld do it, hs 
hindereth. —There was consequently no lack 
of well-disposed Church-members; but he stMa 
by force, imperiousness, conning tricks and 
speeches 

And casteth out of the Church. — ’Ek$6X- 
Xetv U rqc f mthfctac may signify: to excommuni¬ 
cate, but according to the context also to turn 
out of the local congregation. In the latter case 
nuXbet and UjibXkeL would have the same object; 
but in the former hdefyoi wonld be the object 
with avrobc understood. The former, adopted 
by Diisterdieck on account of the meaning of the 
word and the construction, seems to be improb¬ 
able, because excommunication in a case which 
had no reference to false doctrine or immorality 
of life, would be immoderate and unheard o^ 
and hardly conceivable at that time. But ii 
might be possible that Diotrephes was wont to 
hold, or caused to be held, the meetings of the 
Church in his own house, and refused admittance 
to those who were opposed to him; but that 
would not be an excommunication. Huther, who 
maintains the other view, seems to enter more 
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fblly into the circumstances hinted at, and to 
avoid untenable conjectures. 

Exhortation and 'Commendation, tv. 11, 12. 

Vkb. 11. Beloved; peculiarly emphatic as 
following what goes before. V Jno. iv. 1, 7,11. 

Imitate not evil but good. —On /a) fupov 
aee Hebr. xiii. 7; 2 These, iii. 7, 9; Eph. v. 1. 
Td kok6v in iHotrephe , Td hya&dv in bemetrio 
fBengel). De Wette erroneously asserts that the 
oietion here is “unfohannean” for we have ra 
iprya wovttpd and dbeaia in 1 Jno. iii. 12; rd kok6v 
in Jno. xviii. 28; rd dyadd and rd <pai>Xa in Jno. 

v. 29: the diction » generally biblical, 1 Pet. iii. 

10 , 11 . 

Hie that doeth good, ia (out) of Qod.— Cf. 
1 Jno. iii. 10. *0 hya&oirot&v is general, as be¬ 
fore (1 Pet. ii. 14; xv. 20; iii. 6,17); a Lapide, 
Grotius, PanluB and al. erroneously apply and 
restrict this expression to benevolence and hos¬ 
pitality. 

He that doeth evil, hath not seen Qod.— 
It is inconceivable how Liioke and de Wette can 
call this expression umohannean,” considering 
that be drofc frrrfv with the constantly recurring 
be &to& elvae (1 Jno. iv. 2, 8, 4, 6; iii. 10; v. 19) 
is manifestly “johannean” and that we read at 1 
Jno. iii. 8: ov% Mpatcev avrbv notwithstanding the 
addition there of oixte iyvcuuv aMv, and at 1 Jno. 
iv. 8: oifK tyvu rdv tiedv, 1 Jno. ii. 8: byvAtcafuv 
avrbv. 

Vmu 12. TJnto Demetriufe testimony hath 
been borne by all, and by the truth itself. 
—Demetrius was probably the bearer of this 
Epistle (Lficke, Diisterdieck, Huther), and John 
commends him to Gains. Hence he cannot be 
one of the (’fovMfievoi, whom Diotrephes is said to 
have hindered and excommunicated (Ebrard); in 
that case he would have been a member of the 
congregation to which Gains belonged, and 
known to him. The Perfect fitpaprbpiyrai denotes 
a testimony Which has been given and continues 
to be valid; used absolutely, without any farther 
qualification, it always denotes a good testimony 
(Acts vi. 8; x. 22; xvL 2, etc.). In imb irdmw 
the reference is to Christians; for the matter in 
question bears on the Christian excellence of De¬ 
metrius (Lttcke); the restriction to those who 
knew him, is self-evident, and henoe otherwise 
than in 2 Jno. 1. Limiting it to the brethren 

w. 6, 7, 10 (Ebrard), or extending it to Jews and 
Gentiles (Oeoumenius), cannot be done; there is 
nothing to warrant either construction; the 
former would require a further qualification, the 
latter is limited to his congregation by the con¬ 
text.—Kal inf airrifc nfr aXtyfrclac imports a per¬ 
sonified and independent testimony running par¬ 
allel withthat of the irdvref, equal to it, real, and 
the truth* itself giving that testimony. Hence 
we cannot agree with the explanation of Huther 
who thinks that the Apostle wanted to give 
prominence to the ciroumstanoe that the good 
testimony of all was not founded on their human 
judgment, in the testimony of the idJfleia dwelling 
in them, and refers to Jno. xv. 26, 27. There the 
truth does not bear testimony concurrent with, 
and outside of the irdvres, but in them and out of 
themselves. We ought rather to think with 
Diisterdieck of the walk and conversation of De¬ 
metrius, in whioh the akffltta dwelling in him, 
shows itself as vital and bearing testimony to 


him; he is an image of the truth, whioh is per¬ 
sonified in him, in his walk and nature. It is 
not sufficient to think here only of the ret fpta, or 
ret iptx , the reality (a Lapide, Grotius, Beauso- 
bre); the Divine Truth is the Witness here. 
[Alford reproducing, and, as so often, improving 
on Diisterdieck: “The objective Truth of God, 
which is the Divine rule of the walk of all be¬ 
lievers, gives a good testimony to him, who really 
walks in the truth. This witness lies in the ac¬ 
cordance of his walk with the requirement of 
God’s Truth. It was the mirror in which the 
walk of Demetrius’was reflected; and his form, 
thus seen in the mirror of God’s Truth, in which 
the perfect form of Christ is held up to us (1 Jno. 
ii. 6; iii. 8, 16), appeared in the likeness of 
Christ: so that the mirror itself seemed to place 
in a clear light his Christian virtue and upright¬ 
ness, and thus to bear witness to him.”—M.J. 

But we also bear testimony.—John adds 
now his own testimony, as a third [and independ¬ 
ent testimony—M.J; kqX fi/ielc dd makes this testi¬ 
mony of the Apostle very emphatic. Cf. notes on 
1 Jno. i. 8. 

And thou knowest that our testimony 
is true. —The reference is only to the personal 
testimony of the Apostle; Grotius explains erro¬ 
neously: “o#», qui Epheri tunt” Cf. Jno. xix. 
85; xxi. 24. Gains knows and values it as a 
true and reliable testimony; not however because 
of the episcopal, apostolical and canonical dignity 
of John (a Lapide), but because of his personal 
truthfulness. 


ETHICAL. 

1. Outward prosperity, and more especially 
physical health, are of sufficient value to become 
the objects of a Christian wish in the form of in¬ 
tercession, but must always be subordinated to 
the health, or rather by Divine grace to the re¬ 
covery of the soul walking in the truth of God. 
A parallel passage is 2 Cor. xii. 7 (<ne6Xo^f oapiei) 
cf. v. 9— (apKti aoe d x6p*C v Y&P dbva/MC kv 
dodtvelp teXcItoi). 

2. The greatest joy of the servants of Christ 
is, not to labour in vain in their congregations, 
though they labour for nothing (v. 4). 

8. Participation in the work of missions is the 
sacred duty of individuals (vv. 6—8) as well as 
of Churches (y. 10), and a life-token of the truth 
in them (vv. 8, 11). Missionaries are otyeots of 
Christian love. 

4. Ambition destroys the efficiency and posi¬ 
tion of men, so that they not only work evil 
themselves, but also hinder good. 

6. Church-visitation is an official work, de¬ 
rived from the Apostolioal Church. 

6. We should look to and imitate in our walk 
and conversation those who have a good testi¬ 
mony in truth, not those who err and commit 
sin. 

« 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Compare Ethical.—Health is the foundation of 
all human activity. A sickly man cannot even 
think healthily. Men would be surprised, if they 
were able to take such a survey, to find how many 
of the things which have filled the world with 
feuds and laden with errors, may be traced baok 
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to a disordered stomach. Who would go to sea 
in a leaky vessel ? 

Starke: —Christians should bless and greet 
one another, wish one another good, pray for one 
another, so that all of us may be benefited.— 
There is none so weak but that he may be of use 
to others; though it be done only by wishing and 
praying, yet it is a great service.—A faithful 
teacher may be known by this token, that he re¬ 
joices over the spiritual growth of his hearers and 
others, and thanks God for it.—The evangelical 
truth is not still, it walks and causes those to 
walk who have it.—The natural life is not con¬ 
cluded with one step; sure, the spiritual life is a 
constant progression unto death.—Preachers 
have anxiety and toil in their ministry, they meet 
with hatred and envy, opposition and persecution, 
mockery and derision, but their joy in the fruits 
of their labour overcomes all the rest—Would 
that all evangelical ministers might become zeal¬ 
ous and imitators of the holy men of God, who 
have faithfhlly performed the work of the Lord. 
Let every one be of good cheer and courage in 
the discharge of his duty and he will be exalted 
to their society in heaven.—He who seeks only 
temporal and transitory things in the ministry is 
an antichrist and brings shame on the name of 
Christ.—It is very injurious to the course of the 
Gospel, if its servants seek only their own advan¬ 
tage; this makes more atheists than Christians. 
—-Those who while exhorting others to the prac¬ 
tice of godliness, include themselves, not only set 
a higher value on their exhortation, but also ren¬ 
der it more telling and efficacious.—Those who re¬ 
ceive the servants of Christ, receive Himself. 

» Should we then not eagerly long to receive Him 
in His members? He will richly pay for His 
entertainment—He that is of the truth and loves 
the truth must seek to further it in every possi¬ 
ble way; this is the mark of a true one.—Be not 
surprised if thou findest no room with the clear 
truth among false teachers and prophets; for 
Christ Himself and His Apostles did not find it.— 
When loose talkers have exhausted words and 
proofs, they forthwith have recourse to detrac¬ 
tion, slander and abuse.—Devilish malice—not to 
do good yourself and actually to hinder others 
who would do good.—False teaohers are opposed 
to the ohildren of God and avoid their company; 
but this very course shows plainly that they are 
not the children of God.—Heretics and false 
teaohers foster not only errors of the understand¬ 
ing, but these are also allied to perversity and a 
malicious will.—The knowledge of the letter [of 
the Scriptures], is vastly remote from illumina¬ 


tion.—He who does not Bee God by faith here, 
will not see Him in glory hereafter.—Benefits 
which have been shown to os, should be publicly 
acknowledged. 

Hbubnke:—H ere we are reminded of the double 
health. How rarely do we ask after the health 
of the soul: it is thought unbecoming, and yet it 
is the most important matter.—Let the sick in 
body be specially anxious for the health of the 
soul (2 Cot. W. 16).—Spiritual paternal joys may 
compensate us for the want of bodily ones (2 
Cor. L 14; 1 Thess. ii. 19).—Where do we now 
find a congregation interested in the spiritual 
condition of another congregation ?—The exhibi¬ 
tion of love to the messengers of the Gospel, is a 
duty we owe to the Gospel itself. Such love 
exalts the praise of Christianity and of the 
Church.—Diotrephes probably turned them away 
as vagabonds. There were of course those who 
went begging in the name of the Gospel, idle 
begging brothers [Qrustbruder], like the pqrpa- 
yiprai among the heathen went begging in the 
name of Mother Cybele.—The hatred of strange, 
calling and visiting Christians which is also 
found among clergymen, proceeds from a secret, 
wicked malioe; they do not want strangers to 
become acquainted with the condition of their 
congregation, or to bring the Gospel which they 
themselves do lack; they are afraid of being 
eclipsed and of having their credit impaired (1 
Thess. ii. 16).—Demetrius is so faithfal and 
simple that the truth itself oommends him in 
speaking forth from him. This is the best com¬ 
mendation, which we can have through ourselves 
and through faith (2 Cor. L 12).—You cannot 
give a testimonial to others, unless you have out 
of themselves [i. «., from their life and conversa¬ 
tion.—M.] a testimony of the truth. 

Be8Sxk:—H ospitality was a conspicuous virtue 
of the first Christians, and St. Paul enumerates 
it among the qualities of an unblamable bishop 
(1 Tim. iii. 8; Tit. i. 8). Every parsonage, yea, 
every Christian house was a home to travellers, 
where expelled brethren, or brethren travelling 
as evangelists met with hospitable welcome.— 
Instead of causing his name {Diotrepkez, one 
nursed by Jupiter, the great mythological god 
of the heathen) to be mistaken and of becoming 
a Theotrepfut y one nursed by God, he continued 
in the captivity of the love of the world.—The 
elder would not have admonished a confirmed 
obdurate man.—When a Diotrephes desired to be 
highly esteemed, a John had to be little esteemed. 
Where it is impossible to obey the law of God, 
there we ought not to be possible. 


! 


THE CONCLUSION, 
w. 18,14. 

13 I had many things to write, 1 but I will* not with ink and pen write* unto thee: 4 

14 But I trust I shall shortly see thee, and we shall speak face to face.* Peace be to 
thee. Our friends 8 salute thee. Greet the friends 7 by name. 8 

Versa 13. 1 A. B. C. Cod. Sin. read: yp6.j/ai cot,. 

* B. C. Cod. Sin.: o v 94 Am . The reading o6« o vAi}0 jr .in A. originated from 2 Jno. 12, and ira* 

ovk rj9 tkov formed after it. 
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>B.O.Ood. 8lu 9«i ypi^nr; A: yp*4«tr vot. 

h German: M I should hare much to write unto thee, bat I will not write onto thee with ink and pen.”—M.] 
Terse 14 [* German: “Bat I hope soon to see thee, and we shall speak moath to mouth.”—M.] 

• B.O.G. K. Cod. Sin read: +lkoi; A. a$*X + ot. [GermanThe flriends salnte thee.”—M.] 
t Several unimportant Oodd. read £ S «A 4o £t instead or £ i A o v *. 

■ G.insarts Aujv. —A. B. Cod. Bin. hare the subscription: 'lelrrov y. The usual additions occur 
here and there, but are not sufficiently authenticated. 


EXEGETIOAL AND ORITIOAL. 

Close of the Epistle. tt. 18, 14. 

Vkr. 18. I should have muoh to write to 
thee. —IIoAAd, emphatic, placed first The Im¬ 
perfect elxov without &v, is idiomatic Greek and 
must be rendered in the Subjunctive in German. 
See Winer p. 288 sqq.; [The objection to the 
rendering of E. V. “I had many things to write ” 
is that the Apostle does not advert to the past 
but to the present So Huther 2d ed. “I should 
have muoh to write” brings out this shade of 
thought in English.—M.]. 

Bat I will not write unto thee with ink 
and pen. —Cf. 2 Jno. 12. 

Van. 14. Bat I hope, soon to see thee.— 
The contrast to writing, for whioh the Apostle 
has no farther inclination (Dilsterdieck), is oral 
intercourse whioh he hopes soon to realiie. 

And we shall speak month to month.— 
The Future XaMpopev denotes the assurance of 
hope. The objeot is irolAd v. 18, and the par¬ 
ticulars indicated in the Epistle. 

Greetings v. 14. 

Van. 14 Feaoe be to thee. —The greeting 
of the Apostle to the beloved Gaius. As at the 
beginning of the Epistle the simple x^pciv is not 
sufficient for the falness of the Christian greet¬ 
ing, so at the close the common lpf>uco (Acts 
xxiiL 80; xv. 29) is displaced by rioher and 
deeper forms. There the wish of peace is most 
appropriate (GaL vi. 16; Eph. vi. 28; 1 Pet v. 
14; 2 These, iii. 16; Rom. xv. 88 and al.), be¬ 
cause peace may be regarded as the sum-total of 
the Divine gifts of grace in Christ (Luke. ii. 4; 
Jno. xiv. 27) as N. de Lyra correctly explains it: 
“Pax interna consdentise , pax fratema amidtise, 
pax ntptma glorise ” (Dusterdieck). [Alford: 
“ Remember our Lord’s legacy, Jno. xiv. 27; 
and His greeting after the resurrection, eipfanj 
ip2v t Jno. xx. 19, 26.”].—Joy moreover is health 
of the soul. 

The friends salnte thee.— Bengel: “Kara 
m N. T. appellation abeorpta majori fratemitatie. 
Errant philosophy t qm putant amicitiam non in - 
stnd a fide.” Jno. xv. 16. The expression suits 


a purely private Epistle, written on purely per¬ 
sonal relations (Liicke). Bede: “ Amide gratiam 
pade mandat et ealutie et per hsee Diotrephen cete - 
rotque veritatie tnimicos a salute et pace veetra 
monetrat extraneoe.” Among the hdeTjpol, which 
are generally saluted (PhiL iv. 21; 1 Cor. xvi. 
20; Eph. vi. 281, John, according to 2 Jno. 9-11, 
probably included Diotrephes, because he acted 
only as an ambitions, but does not seem to have 
been wrong and erred in the doctrine of Christ’s 
incarnation; but he and his party were not 
fiXoi to the Apostle, like Gaius and Demetrius. 
Cf. Jno. xi. 11; Acts xxvii. 8. 

Greet the friends by name. —Ear’ 6vofia= 
bvofiaarl (Jno. x. 8); Bengel: 44 Non tecue ae si 
nomina eorum prseseripta essent .” The greetings, 
and especially those by name, have so deep an 
import and so great a value, that Paul fills a 
whole chapter of his Epistle to the Romans (oh. 
xvi. 1-24) with them, and often adds a series. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Stabki :—It is not advisable to oonfide every 
thing to the pen; many things may be better 
and more effectively stated orally than in 
writing.—It is not a small benefit, if the chil¬ 
dren of God may visit each other and delight in 
friendly conversation.—We are in the oompany 
of the holy men of God whenever we hear or 
read their writings. 

Hkubnkr:—W e see, how even letters of friend¬ 
ship are hallowed by faith. Everything should 
have the impress of our evangelloal frame of 
mind. A mind wholly penetrated by the spirit 
of Christianity will not deny itself even in un¬ 
important letters of friendship. Examples may 
be seen in Sailer’s Christian letters of every 
century, in the letters of Luther, Tersteegen and 
John Newton.—The children of peace receive 
peace (Luke x. 6, 6). 

Bkssrr John greets the friends by name; he 
carries them all in his heart, and every one in 
particular. This is presbyter-fidelity.— 

[Wordsworth: — The good pastor imitates 
that Good Shepherd, who ‘‘calleth His sheep by 
name .” Jno. x. 8.—M.]. 
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THE EPISTLE GENERAL OF JUDE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


{1. CONTENTS AND ARRANGEMENT. 

The salutation and prayer of blessing in w. 1. 2 is followed by a statement of tbe occasion and 
design of the Epistle, v. 3. The author's object is to exhort his readers to contend for the faith 
delivered unto them, against the daring perversions of deceivers, v. 4.— Past I., v. 5-16. The 
first section calls to mind the punitive justice of God, as illustrated by three leading examples, 
the first in the judgment on Israel (v. 5), the second in that on fallen angels (v. 6), and the third 
in that on the Gentiles in Sodom and Gomorrah (v. 7). The second section (v. 8-16) gives a 
more particular account of the deceivers and evil-doers referred to in general terms in v. 4; they 
exhibit the following characteristics: a. they defile the flesh; b. despise dominions; c. and blas¬ 
pheme the majesties with fearful daring and blindness, vv. 8-10; they are compared to Cain, 
Balaam and Korah, and a woe is uttered on them, v. 11; their traits, one ever exceeding the 
other in detestableness, are then enumerated, vv. 12. 16. 19, with a parenthetical application to 
them of Enoch's ancient prophecy of the judgment, vv. 14. 15. Their voluptuousness, sensual¬ 
ity, selfishness, discontent, flattery, their spirit of murmuring and pride, their separating from 
the faith of'the Church, and their gross carnality are described in the next place.— Part II., 
from v. 17, contains exhortations: a. to mindfulness of the words of the Apostles foretelling the 
appearance of such deceivers and scoffers, vv. 17. 18; b. to a firm foundation and continuance 
in the love of God, with constant prayer, and confident hope of the coming of Christ, vv. 20.21; 
c. to loving compassion on the deceived, yet with hatred of evil, vv. 22. 23; and concludes with 
a doxology to God, which includes a strong consolation. 


{ 2. THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE. 


1. As to ancient testimony, we find that the Epistle had been received into the Canon of Scrip¬ 
ture in the fourth century. Jerome acknowledges its genuineness, but observes that in conse¬ 
quence of a quotation from the apocryphal book of Enoch, it was rejected by most—their rejec¬ 
tion of it was consequently not on objective, historical grounds. [The words of Jerome in Oatal., 
s. v. Judas are: “Judas, frater Jacobi, parvcm quidam, quae se septem catholicis est, epistolam 
reUquit. Et quia de Enocho, qui apocryphus est, in ea assumit testimonium, a plerisque rejicit- 
ur; tamen auctoritatem reinstate et jam usu meruit, et inter sanctas scripturas computatur .”— 
M.] Eusebius classes it with the Antilegomena, and adds that although many of the ancients 
did not mention it, it was nevertheless publicly used in most Churches. Origen refers to it in 
respectful terms [Comm, in Matt. xiii. 55. 56, t. x., { 17, “Jude wrote an Epistle of but few 
verses, yet fitted with vigorous words of heavenly grace"—M.], quotes it repeatedly, and only in 
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one place implies doubts as to its genuineness. [Comm, in Matt. rxii. 23. t. xiii., { 30, "if in* 
deed the Epistle of Jude be received/ 1 —M.] It is mentioned in the old Mur&torian fragment 
[circa A. D. 170, which reads: “ Epistola sane Judos et superscript Johannis dux in OMoHcd 
(Bunsen, Anal. Ante-Me., I., 152, reads " Catholicis”) habentwr.” —M.]. Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria commented on it, and expressly ascribed it to Jude. Tertullian says: “Enoch possesses a 
testimony in Jude the Apostle/' and Origen also calls him an Apostle in two places. Guerike, 
Neatest. Isagogik, p. 454. It is wanting in the old Syriac Peshito (but not in the MS. in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford), Huther, p. 189. The testimony of the Fathers does not go further 
back. [“ It is also quoted by Ephrom Syrus as Apostolic (Opp. Syr., I., p. 136); by Malchian, a 
presbyter of Antioch, in a letter to the bishops of Alexandria and Borne (Eus., it E, vii. 30), 
and by Palladius, the friend of Chrysostom (Chrys., Opp., xiii., Dial., cc. 18.20), and is contained 
in the Laodicene (A D. 363), Carthaginian (397), and so-called Apostolic Catalogues, as well as 
in those emanating from the Churches of the East and West, with the exception of the synopsis 
of Chrysostom, and those of Cassiodorus and Ebed Jesu.” Venables, in Smith's Dictionary of 
the Bible, article, Ep. of Jude.—M.] The reason may lie in the shortness of the Epistle, in iits 
affinity with 2 Peter, and as we shall convince ourselves, in its non-Apostolic origin. [To this must, 
be added the quotation from an apocryphal book, which it contains;—M.] Summing up the testi¬ 
mony, we find that it preponderates in favour of the genuineness of the Epistle. 

2. As to the internal grounds, the critics have been unable to establish any tenable objections. 
De Wette remarks that the authorship of Jude is neither affected by the use of the book of 
Enoch, nor by his probable acquaintance with the Epistle to the Romans, nor by his harsh dic¬ 
tion, which, nevertheless, betrays familiarity with the Greek language. Huther justly meets 
Schwegler’s superficial assumption that w. 17.18 assign to the Epistle a post-Apostolic date, by 
saying that those verses by no means point to post-Apostolic times, for they rather suppose the 
readers of the Epistle to have heard the preaching of the Apostles, and that if, as Schwegler far¬ 
ther assumes, the Epistle was designed to serve the interests of Judaism against Paulinism, it 
ought certainly to appear somehow in the Epistle; a forger, moreover, would hardly have as¬ 
cribed his writing to a man of Such little prominence as this Jude. Although we must not at¬ 
tach undue importance to the arguments drawn from the silence of the Epistle, the circumstance, 
brought forward by Bertholdt, Guerike, Stier and aL, that the author of the Epistle does not re¬ 
fer to the destruction of Jerusalem, is certainly worthy of great consideration; “if," says Stier, 
“the Epistle had not been written before the destruction of Jerusalem, this last, and next to the 
flood (which is only alluded to) most terrible of all the judgments and punitive examples of God, 
could not have been passed over in silence." The objections of Hofmann and Huther to this in¬ 
ference do not amount to much; more important would be the objection that a forger who did 
make mention of the judgment passed on Jerusalem, would not have been an adept at his trade. 
The former reason, in conjunction with other reasons, is at all events of considerable weight 
The Epistle breathes forth a strictly moral spirit, it glows with zeal against error and vice, with 
loving care for the salvation of souls, and a profound reverence of God and His word. It is, 
therefore, every way worthy to have originated with a primitive Christian man, who stood so 
nearly related to the Lord. Cf. Herzog's Real Encyd., art. Judas. —[Alford, Greek Test, IV., 447, 
well characterizes the main body of the Epistle as an impassioned invective, in the impetuous 
whirlwind of which, the writer is hurried along, collecting example after example of Divine ven¬ 
geance on the ungodly, heaping epithet upon epithet, and piling image upon image, and, as it 
were, labouring for words and images strong enough to depict the polluted character of the li¬ 
centious apostates against whom he is warning the Church; returning again and again to the 
subject, as though all language were insufficient to give an adequate idea of their profligacy, 
and to express his burning hatred of their perversion of the doctrines of the Gospel.—M.].—We 
must not suffer our judgment to be affected by the use of the apocryphal book of Enoch, of the 
tradition of Enoch and the ascensio Mosis, seeing that Paul also names the Egyptian magicians 
Jannes and Jambres, although nothing is said of them in the historical books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, 2 Tim. iii. 8; but rather admire the reserve with which the author of our Epistle uses the 
book of Enoch, which contains so much that is fantastic, and recognize in that reserve a leading 
of the Divine Spirit. Besides its decided dependence on the Second Epistle of Peter, the Epistle 
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of Jade contains many original traits, striking comparisons, e. g., w. 12. 13, characteristic delin¬ 
eation in few words, v. 19, wise and thoughtful exhortations, w. 20-23. In proof of the author’s 
originality, it must be mentioned that the twenty-five verses of this Epistle contain not less than 
eighteen airof \ty6ptva, w. 3. 4. 7.10.11.12.13.15. 17.19. 23. The author calls himself, v. 1, 
the servant of Jesus Christ and brother of James.—Jude, as was shown in the Introduction to 
the Second Epistle of Peter, makes use of Peter’s Epistle and acknowledges his entire dependence 
on him, cf Jude 18. While Peter describes himself twice as an Apostle of Jesus Christ, and 
strengthens the weight of his exhortations by his Apostolic authority, Jude confines himself to 
the simple expression, “a servant of Jesus Christ.” While Peter writes, "be mindful of the com¬ 
mandment of us, the Apostles of the Lord and Saviour” (2 Pet. iii. 2), Jude says: "remember 
the words which were spoken before of the Apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ,” Jude 17. This 
affords striking proof that we must not look among the Apostles for the author of our Epistle* 
He is, therefore, not Judas Lebbsus or Thaddmus, who is mentioned Jno. xiv. 22; Matt. x. 8; 

Mk. iii. 18, and is called twice Judas Jacobi, Lke. vi. 16; Acts i. 13; Lebbceus , from , and 

Thaddceus, ")ft=breast, are identical in meaning, and a comparison of the lists of the Apostles 

shows that Judas Jacobi is identical with Judas Lebbceus or Thaddceus. Although grammatic¬ 
ally Judas Jacobi may also signify Judas, brother of James (Winer, pp. 218,667), that construc¬ 
tion is inadmissible in this connection, because in the Genitives used in the lists of the Apostles, 
we have invariably to supply son , not brother. Jude, the Apostle, was consequently a son of 
James, while our Jude was not an Apostle, and calls himself the brother of James. ’Adetyrff 
cannot well be taken here in another sense, there being no occasion whatever to render it cousin. 
But who are these two brothers Jude and James? James, the Apostle, the brother of John, 
cannot be meant here, for he was early martyred (Acts xii. 2), and probably had no brother be¬ 
sides John (Matt. iv. 21; xx. 20; xxvi. 37; xxvii. 56; Mk. i. xix. 20); nor can it be James the 
son of Alphaeus, called the Little, of whose person and work we have no certain data, cf. Mk. 
xv. 40. He must be a well-known individual, doubtless the much revered head of the Church 
at Jerusalem, besides whom history knows no other distinguished man of that name. According 
to Hegesippus (2d century), in Eusebius (H. E. t 3,19. 20), the emperor Domitian persecuted 
two grandsons of Jude, who was called a brother of Jesus according to the flesh, and had a 
brother named James. The same author mentions (Euseb., 2, 23) a James, a brother of the Lord , 
who along with the Apostles was the head of the Church at Jerusalem, and bore the surname 
“the Just,” cf. ch. i. 12; ii. 1. The passage ch. iv. 22 is exegetically difficult, and perhaps to be 
interpreted by ch. ii. 23. Josephus informs us that the high-priest Ananus caused James, a 
brother of the so-called Christ, to be stoned (A. D. 62) and describes him as an altogether just 
man. The Fathers call him straightway bishop of Jerusalem; so Eusebius, Jerome, Nicephorus. 
See Winer, p. 525. The ancient Church, therefore, considered the Jude and the James here re¬ 
ferred to, to have been the brothers of the Lord according to the flesh. How does this agree with 
the New Testament? Paul, in Gal. i. 19, introduces James, the Lord’s brother, and evidently 
distinguishes him by that designation from the Apostle James the Less, and describes him as an 
Apostle in a wider sense, d 2 Cor. viii. 23; Rom. xvi. 7; Phil. ii. 25; Acts xiv. 14. Hence we 
need not be surprised that some of the Fathers, e. g., Jerome, Epiphanius and Augustine, call him 
also an Apostle. But may not here bear the sense of cousin , and relate to James, the 


•Note of Dr. LangeHaring presented the opposite view in Comm, on Matthew, p. 265 ( American edition), in the 
article. Jacobus , in Herzog’s Rtal-Encydoptedic, and in the work ApostoL Zeitaltcr, I , p. 189, we take here occasion to ob¬ 
serve that we consider differences of this kind in historical questions unavoidable in a Protestant Commentary on the Bi¬ 
ble, and quite compatible with the unity in spirit and the unity on essential questions of faith, which is assumed to belong 
to the respective contributors to this work. Without giving rise to dogmatical scruples, such differences have the tendency 
of more strongly confirming even the more practical theologian in his opinion. We rqjoice that the highly esteemed au¬ 
thor of this section of the Commentary, besides the general blessed vocation of a beloved co-labourer, has throughout ex¬ 
hibited a desirable exegeticai tact on many questions of this kind, e. p., on Christ’s preaching among the dead, in the 
First Epistle of Peter, on the tall of angels in the 8econd Epistle of Peter, ch. ii., and in this Epistle; and we are aware that 
he has recently found powerful support of his views in Riggenbach’s Lebcn Jesu, and in our dear friend Van Oosterzee’s 
Ctmm. on Luke, without shaking the firmness with which we hold a conviction, for which the reasons are given on the re¬ 
spective passages. 

S3 
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son of Alphmus? Winer justly remarks that he could not, without confusion, have been called 
because Jesus had a brother according to the flesh of the same name. For the brothers 
and sisters of the Lord are introduced in Malt. xiii. 55; Mk. vL 3. The names of the former 
were James, Joses, Simon and Jude, cl 1 Cor. ix. 5; Matt xii. 43; Jno.iL 12; Acts L 14. They 
are mentioned in connection with the mother of Jesus and Joseph, and are doubtless His actual 
brothers. For MeXf6c in forty-nine passages of the New Testament signifies actual brother, while 
the sense cousin cannot be proved in a single passage. At first they did not believe in Him as 
the Messiah, Jno. viL 5, but after the resurrection of Jesus, 1 Cor. xv. 7, and after the asmnwfoai, 
we find them forming part of the circle of believers, Acts L 14. Among the brothers of the 
Lord, after they had become believers, James soon ocoupied a prominent position. He is intro¬ 
duced as the representative of the Jewish Christian tendency in the Mother Church, Act* xii. 17. 
His near bodily relation to the Lord, his pious life and austere habits soon raised him to Apos¬ 
tolical dignity. At the Apostolical Council on the obligatoriness of the law, his judgment 
proved decisive, Acts xv. 13. The council of elders gathered round him, ch. xxi. 18. Among 
the pillars of the Church, he is mentioned first (Gal. ii. 9), while otherwise Peter is the Prince of 
the Apostles. He is probably the author of the Epistle of James in the Canon; for the princi¬ 
ples contained therein are in exact keeping with the notices of his life, reported by the Fathers, 
and he, like Jude, describes himself, not as an Apostle, but only as a servant of God and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ (Jaa. i. 1). If it be objected that Luke does not clearly distinguish the non- 
Apostolic James from the Apostle James, who is mentioned in Acts i. 13, we may answer with 
Huther that the then familiarity with all the circumstances of the case did not require Buck a 
distinction to be specially marked, and that the same holds good in the case of the two Philips, 
Acts i. 13; viii. 5. Wieseler’s assertion that the Church at Jerusalem would not have recognized 
as its head any other than an Apostle, cannot be substantiated by any reasons. Our Jude was 
then the brother of that revered head at Jerusalem, and with him sustained the same family re¬ 
lation to the Lord. His not describing himself as the Lord’s brother, like James in his Episfl^ 
may have been the effect of modesty, or his sense of the spiritual relation in which he stood to 
Christ may have predominated over that of his physical relation, even as it was the case with 
our Lord Himself, Matt. xii. 48-50. Winer, Stier, Neander and *L hold that Jesus had actual 
brothers; for the opposite view, see Lange, in Herzog's Reed-Encydopddie, Article Jacobus .— 
We have no reliable data concerning the life and work of Jude. He has generally been con¬ 
founded with Judas Lebbaeus, as James the Just with James, the son of Alphseus, c£ Cave, Lives, 
Acts and Martyrdoms of the Holy Apostles , p. 600, etc. [See note in Introduction to the Epistle 
of James, at the close of { 1, the Introduction to James and Jude in Alford’s Greek Testament, 
Prolegomena, pp. 87,188, and on the whole subject, my article, “ Are James, the Son of Alphaeus,and 
James, the Brother of the Lord, identical ?” in the Princeton Review for January, 1865.—MJ 

2 3. READERS AND DATE OF THE EPISTLE. 

It is singular that the readers are referred to only in very general terms, as the called who are 
sanctified in God the Father and preserved for Jesus Christ. No residence, no country, no par¬ 
ticular account of the readers is given. Considering the dependence of this Epistle on the Sec¬ 
ond of Peter (see Introd. to 2d Ep. of Peter), it is probable that it was addressed to the same 
readers in Asia Minor, with a view to support and strengthen the exhortations and warnings of 
Peter. Others suppose that it was addressed to readers in Palestine, on account of the exam¬ 
ples, comparisons and allusions used by our author; so Credner, Augusti, Arnaud. The adver¬ 
saries whom Jude opposes are identical with those mentioned in 2 Peter; they are daring in¬ 
truders, who abused the liberty of the Gospel to a fearful extent, and indulged in enormous ex¬ 
cesses. De Wette supposes them to have been, not false teachers, but practical unbelievers, w. 
4. 8, scoffers, threatening to destroy the Church, on the one hand, by sensuality and dissolute¬ 
ness, vv. 8. 10.12, and on the other, by discontent, opposition and separatism, w. 11. 16.19. 
But the Epistle contains certain intimations of false doctrines by which they sought to excuse 
their false, immoral principles (vv. 4. 12), which rendered them so much the more dangerous. 
Domer rightly observes that “the adversaries of Jude are not only practical perverts, but also 
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false teachers.” This is also the view of Huther, who says that w. 4. 8.18.19 intimate that 
they held Gnostico-antinomian views. Thiersch:—“Peter warns his readers against deceivers 
that should come; Jude, writing not long after Peter, warns his readers against the same de¬ 
ceivers, after they had come, with a distinct reference to the warnings and predictions of the 
Apostles. 1 ' It must not be overlooked that Clement of Alexandria (Strom., 3, p. 431) supposes 
Jude in his Epistle to have prophetically referred to the Carpooratiana and similar sects; see 
Guerike, p. 455.—The beginnings of such a demoniac Gnosis, which sanctioned pagan licentious¬ 
ness, stirred during the seoond half of the first century in the Churches of Ephesus, Perg&mos 
and Thyatira. See Thiersch, p. 239. 

As to the date of this Epistle, it must have been written during the interval between the 
death of Peter, who wrote his seoond Epistle, which was used by Jude, shortly before his death, 
and the destruction of Jerusalem, because it contains no reference to that event (see above). 
Jude saw the impudent libertinism, the appearance of which had been foretold by Peter, in its 
full development. “It is not credible/' says Huther, “that Jude should have referred to the 
preaching of the Apostles, as past, if these were still in the prime of their Apostolical activity." 
The place where the Epistle was written cannot be determined 

The closer we draw to the last times of the Church, the more we ought to lay to heart this 
Epistle, which, as Meyer says, is a key-stone and an admonition of the most dangerous sins of 
the Church, and which, like the 2d Ep. of Peter, furnishes us with important disclosures relating 
to judgment and eternity. Capital applications of it to our own time are contained in Stier’s 
Exposition. 
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[{ 5. SYNOPSIS OF PARALLEL PASSAGES IN THE SECOND EP. OF PETER AND 

THE EPISTLE OF JUDE. 

JUDE. 2 PETE*. 

3. Kaaav OTrovdijv irotobpcvog. I. 6. rraeav trrrovd^v irapewevtyicavreg, of. i. 16. 

4. ir apeiokdvoav ydp riv eg, oi it&\ a i H. 1. n apeie&govciv alpkaetg drroXetag, teal 

irpoyeypapfthxx elg rovro rb icpipa, hoepelg, rbvbyopdaavra avrobg deoirbrsv 

t^vtov Qetiv IjpCnf%dptvperaridivreg eig dpvoipevot . . . KaliroMol ifcucoXov- 

aaiXyetav, nal rbv pbvov deoirbrifv tHjcovotv airrav rdlg datXyeiaig . . . . 

nal K bptov i }/iwv lijoovv Xpicrbv cigrb k pi pa itiraXai ovK&pyel. 

apvob pevoi. 
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6. hyyk\ovc rot* fit) Tvpfjaavrtc rift laxrr&v &p~ 

Xfr .... etc Kpiotvfteydhicijfiipac Sea- 
pole At diotc btrb £6fov rer^pTf kev, 

7. 166opa KaiT6pol>f>a nai al ireplavrdc ir6- 

fetf .... aireXdovca t biriou cap- 
Kbc bripac itpStoetvrai Selypa. 

8. kv pibr-qra bfferovat, S6£ac A i pXaajij- 

povat. 

9. 6 Si Mtxafo & SpxSyyeXoCt Are rip Sta/Mhp Sta- 

KptvSpevoc SteXtyero irepl rov Muaioc a6pa- 
roc wk krSXpijoe Kplatv en evcyeelv 
pXaofitftt ac t hXk' elirev, ’Entripfacu cot 
Khpiof. 

10. A Xoya £ua #c. r. X. 


IL 4. 6 Bed? hyyk\uv dpapr^aScvrcnf oitxefetaara, 
AAAA atipaXc £6$ovTaprap6aae napkSutcev 
eicKpictv rijpovfikvovc. 
n. 0 - 10 . rrSXetc 2oS6 puv tad Topdfrfrac Ktrracrpo • 
tft KariKptvev , birSSetypa pehXSrrov 
haefklv rtbeuduc .... rove Air lau 
a ap Kb c h hufroplg mpevojUvovc. 

IL 10. kv p tSrifroc Karafpovowrac* . . . 66£*c 
oh rpipovet pXaoftipwvrec* 

IL 11. A yye'kot texbt kcu SwSpei pel£ovcs bvrectm 
<f>tpovai tear* avrOv -xapa Kvpltp fiX do¬ 
ji? pov Kplatv. 


II. 12. A Xoya £6a. 


Compare also, Jude 11 with 2 Pet. ii. 15. 

“ 12.13 with 2 Pet. ii. 13-17. 

" 16 “ 44 ii. 18. 

“ 17.18 “ “ iii. 1-3.—M.] 


[| 6. THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 

As this book is generally supposed to be referred to in v. 14, a brief account of it, compiled 
from Weatcott's article in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, and notices of Volkmar's article in the 
“ Zeitsschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft” for 1860, will be found useful to the 
readers of this Commentary. 

1. The history of the Book of Enoch .—The Book was known to Justin Martyr, Irenaeua, 
Anatolius, Clement of Alexandria and Origen; numerous references to it are found in the “Tes¬ 
taments of the XII. Patriarchs."—Tertullian quotes it as “not received by some, nor admitted 
into the Jewish canon (“in armarium Judaicum”), but defends it on account of its reference to 
Christ (“legimus omnem scripturam cedificationi habilem divinitus inspirarC ’). Augustine and an 
anonymous writer, whose work is printed with Jerome’s, were acquainted with it; but from their 
time until the revival of letters, it was known in the Western Church only by the quotations in 
Jude, in the Eastern Church, some centuries later; considerable fragments of it are preserved in 
the Chronographia of Georgius Syncellus (circa, 792 A. D.); meanwhile, a report was current 
that the entire book was preserved in Abyssinia; in 1773, the traveller Bruce, on his return from 
Egypt, brought with him the complete ASthiopic translation of the entire book, the first detailed 
notice of which was not given until 1800, by Silvestre de Sacy, and the book itself was not pub¬ 
lished until 1821 in English, and in 1838 in ASthiopic, by Archbishop Lawrence, whose transla¬ 
tion formed the basis of the German editions of Hoffmann (1833-38), and Gfroerer (1840) gave a 
Latin translation constructed from those of Lawrence and Hoffmann; but all these editions have 
been superseded by those of. Dillmann, who edited the ^Ethiopia text from five MSS. (Liber 
Henoch, HZthiopice, Lipsise, 1851), and afterwards gave a German translation of the book, with 
a good introduction and commentary (Das Bitch Henoch .... von Dr. A. Dillmann, Leip¬ 
zig, 1853), which has called forth a number of Essays, the most important of which are those of 
Ewald and Hilgenfeld. 

2. The iEthiopic translation is supposed to have been made from the Greek, as, with the ex¬ 
ception of one passage quoted by Syncellus, it agrees in the main with the patristic quotations. 
But it is doubtful whether the Greek text was original, or itself a translation from the Hebrew. 
A Hebrew book of Enoch was known and used by Jewish writers till the thirteenth century, 
and the names of angels and winds are derived from Aramaic roots. 

3. The book, in its present shape, consists of a series of revelations, supposed to have been 
given to Enoch and Noah, which extended to the most varied aspects of nature and life, and are 
designed to offer a comprehensive vindication of the action of Providenoe. 
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4. "In doctrine the book of Enoch exhibits a great advance of thought within the limits of 
revelation in each of the great divisions of knowledge. The teaching on nature is a curious at¬ 
tempt to reduce the scattered images of the 0. T. to a physical system. The view of society and 
man, of the temporary triumph and final discomfiture of the oppressors of God’s people, carries 
out into elaborate detail the pregnant images of Daniel. The figure of the Messiah is invested 
with the majestic dignity as “the Son of God,” “whose name was named before the sun was 
made,” and “who existed aforetime in the presence of God.” And at the same time His human 
attributes as “the Son of man,” “the Son of woman,” “the Elect One,’ “the Righteous One,” 
“the Anointed,” are brought into conspicuous notice. The mysteries of the spiritual world, the 
connection of angels and men, the classes and the ministries of the hosts of heaven, the power 
of Satan and the legions of darkness, the doctrines of resurrection, retribution and eternal pun¬ 
ishment are dwelt upon with growing earnestness, as the horizon of speculation was extended 
by intercourse with Greece. But the message of the book is emphatically one of “faith and 
truth," and while the writer combines and repeats the thoughts of Scripture, he adds no new 
element to the teaching of the prophets. His errors spring from an undisciplined attempt to ex¬ 
plain their words, and from a proud exultation in present success. For the great characteristic 
by which the book is distinguished from the later Apocalypse of Esdras (2d book), is the tone of 
triumphant expectation by which it is pervaded. It seems to repeat in every form, the great 
principle that the world, natural, moral and spiritual, is under the immediate government of 
God. Hence it follows that there is a terrible retribution reserved for sinners, and a glorious 
kingdom prepared for the righteous, and Messiah is regarded as the Divine Mediator of this 
double issue. Nor is it without a striking fitness that a patriarch, translated from earth, and 
admitted to look upon the Divine Majesty, is chosen as “the herald of wisdom, righteousness 
and judgment to a people who, even in suffering, saw in their tyrants only the victims of a com¬ 
ing vengeance.” (Westcott, 1. c.). 

5. On the date of the Book the most conflicting views prevail. Lawrence, Hoffmann, Gfroer- 
er, Wieseler and Gieseler suppose it to have been completed in the reign of Herod the Great; 
Lucke distinguishes two great parts, an older, written early in the time of the Maccabees, and a 
later, composed in the time of Herod the Great. Dillmann maintains the unity of the book, 
and assigns the chief part of it to an Aramaean writer of the time of John Hyreanus (circa, 110 
B. C.). Hilgenfeld places the original book about the beginning of the first century before Christ, 
which he supposes to have passed through the hands of a Christian writer, who lived between 
the times “of Saturninus and Mansion,” who added the chief remaining portions, including the 
great Messianic section (cc. 37-71).—Volkmar (1. c.) tries to prove that the book is a production 
of the time of the seditionjof Barcbochebas (A. D. circa 132), and to have been written by one 
of the followers of Rabbi Akiba, the great upholder of that impostor. In that case, the book of 
Enoch was not only of Jewish, but of distinctly antichristian origin; which point, however, is 
not yet fully established. (See Alford, Prolegg., p. 196). Westcott (1. c.) reaches the conclusion 
that, as a whole, the book “may be regarded as describing an important phase of Jewish opinion 
shortly before the coming of Christ.” 

6. The apocryphal character of the Book has never been doubted in the Church; Tertul- 
lian alone maintains its authority; Origen (c. Cels., V. 54), Augustine (de Civitaie Dei , XV., 23, 
4), and Jerome (Catalog. Script. Eccl., 4) describe it as apocryphal, and it is reckoned among 
the apocryphal books in the Apostolical Constitutions (VI., 16).—M.] 
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[• Lachm. has after «• ivrj*\ Syr. Vulg. v/tAr; Sin. cotr. emr^piae mal £»$*.—M.] 

P® ar avxqr itrx° v-“ I had need,”>or “I felt constrained.”—M.] 

[U aw a stronger than oncc i **=eemel d rimuZ, temel pro temper ,t.once for all. See Lexica.—M.1 

[TranslateBeloved, when I gave all diligence to write onto yon concerning our common salvation, I 
felt constrained to write onto yon, exhorting yon to contend earnestly for the faith that was once lor 
all delivered unto the saints.—M.] 

Terse 4. [“ Sin. insorts «ai before tr a Xai. vpoypa<j> *>=-to write before, to declare, describe beforehand; ordained 
adopted by E. V. from Geneva V., is a very dubious rendering, and should be replaced by a less objec¬ 
tionable word; either of the above have the merit of literal translations of the Greek.—M.] 

P* * p i pi«, condemnation, in the sense of punishment.—M.] 

“Lach.,Tisch. read xapiro, which is the poetic Accusative. 

Griesb. and al., following the best authorities, omit 0 « b r, which is doubtless a gloss, and found its way 
into the text because 6evw6r if* is used of the Father in all passages except 2 Pet. ii. 1; cf. Lke.iL 
29; Acts iv. 24; Rev. vi. 10. p. 6 ? o c, moreover, did not seem to suit Christ. 

[»»A. B. C., Sin. omit 0 «b r. Agreeing with this omission, translate: “ For certain men have crept in 
privily, who have been long ago described beforehand (in the Holy Scriptures) for this condemnation, 
ungodly, perverting the grace of our God into lasciviousness, and denying our only Hester, and Lord 
Jesus Christ.”—M.] 

[German“ For some have crept in stealthily, who long since have been designated beforehand for this 
judgment, ungodly, who pervert the grace of our God into lasciviousness, and deny the only Master, 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ.”—M.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Via. 1. Jude (from fTTlPP > FTP , the 

praised, the confessor), different from Judas Is¬ 
cariot and Judas Lebbseus, or Thaddmus. See 
Introduction. 

A servant of Jesus Christ.— 6oi>Xoc; used 
in a restricted sense of persons intrusted with 
an office in the Church, cf. 2 Pet. i. 1. Paul 
calls himself so, Rom. i. 1; Tit. i. 1; Phil. i. 1; 
and James i. 1. Paul and Peter superadd their 
call to the Apostolate; Jude and James omit 
air6<rroXoc. The simple reason of this omission 
is that they were no Apostles. This omission is 
the more remarkable in the case of Jude, be¬ 
cause, as has been shewn in the Introduction to 
2 Peter, during the composition of this Epistle, 
he had before him the 2d Ep. of Peter, and es¬ 
pecially also its introductory sentences. If the 
author of this Epistle and Judas Thaddseus, the 
Apostle, were identical, the silence he obserres 
concerning his Apostleship would be unaccount¬ 
able. 

Brother of James. —Of that James, who 
was a brother of the Lord according to the flesh, 
and author of the Epistle that bears his name. 
See Introduction. Both are silent concerning 
their fraternal relation to the Lord. Why? 
Both may have remembered His words: “Who 
is my mother and who are my brethren ?” Matt 
xii. 49. A servant of Christ is really a nearer 
relation than a mere brother after the flesh, of. 2 
Cor. t. 16. It is commonly said that modesty 
prompted Jude to call himself a brother of James 
and not a brother of the Lord (Bengel, Stier); 
but we ought not to forget that the recollection 
of that fraternal relation must have been very 
humiliating to him, for, although so nearly re¬ 
lated to the Lord, he did not believe in Him for 
a long time, Jno. vii. 8-6. According to Huther, 
the words “brother of James” are not only in¬ 
tended to designate the individuality of the au¬ 
thor (cf. Jno. xiv. 22), but also to justify his 
writing; they possibly intimate that this Epistle 
was destined for the readers of that of James, 
seeing they are not described in more particular 
terms. See Introduction. 

To the oalled—Jesus Christ. — To the 
called , sc., greeting; Khjrai which is the principal 
word of the whole clause, signifies not only per¬ 
sons invited or bidden, but those in whom the 


Divine calling out of the world has already be¬ 
come efficient, 1 Pet. i. 16; ii. 9. 21; iii. 9; v. 
10; 2 Pet. L 8-10; called saints, 1 Cor. L 2. 24; 
Rom. i. 6. 7; GaL i. 6. 

’H yuujutvoec tv. To those who, in ‘communion 
with God the Father, have been acquitted from 
the guilt and punishment of sins, and made a 
beginning in the sanctification of the Spirit, ct 1 
Pet. i. 2. 

'Iqoov Xpiory Trniprjftkvov f. Huther:—“The 
Part Perf. simply denotes that which had taken 
place up to the time when the Epistle was writ¬ 
ten, but this condition mast be conceived contin¬ 
uing according to the force of the Perfect tense." 
Cf. Winer, p. 286, sq.—So Stier:—“Jude con¬ 
ceives his readers as having been preserved until 
then." They are preserved from seduction and 
apostasy for Jesus Christ so that they are His 
possession, the reward of His sufferings. His 
glory and crown, enabling Him to say of them, 
“Thine they were and thou gavest them me; and 
they have kept thy word,” Jno. xvii. 6. 12; 1 
Pet. i. 6. 

[ Wordsworth;—“ The evil angels are preserved 
or Kept for judgment (2 Pet. ii. 4); the heavens 
are preserved or kept for fire; but ye are pre¬ 
served or kept for Jesus Christ, as a peculiar 
people (1 Pet. ii. 9), and there is an everlasting 
inheritance preserved or kept in heaven for yon." 
-M.] 

Van. 2. Meroy unto yon—multiplied.— 
IXeoc. Instead of it, 1 Pet. i. 2; 2 Pet. i. 2 have 
x6p*Ct while iheoc occurs in GaL vL 16; 2 Tim. L 
16, and in connection with 1 Tim. i. 2; 2 
Tim. 1. 2; 2 Jno. 8; cf. 1 Pet. L 8. It is the 
grace of God and Christ condescending to the 
helpless and miserable. Stier:—“We learn from 
the conclusion, v. 21, that Jude refers here par¬ 
ticularly to the mercy or grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, for he connects therewith the love of God, 
and appropriately assigns to the peace of the 
Holy Ghost the place of a living centre.’* De 
Wette also explains aydirq as the love of God to 
Christians, deeming the verb Trhrfhv&tbj to be 
better suited to such an interpretation. On 
n'Xjj&vv&eiiij of. 1 Pet. L 2. Bengal’s note is: “a 
testimony of the Holy Trinity.’’ 

Via. 8.' When I gave all diligence, etc.— 
irdaav oir o vdtfv kouIgSol. To use all diligence, to 
be earnest in something either inwardly in mind 
and purpose, or outwardly in the execution of an 
action. Peter has cnrwttyv rrdoav vapeiofipctv, 2 
Peter i. 6, and <rrrovdd$tcv, oh. i. 16. Here it de- 
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notes inward purpose. The Part. Fret ., as de 
Wette observes, expresses the author’s action at 
the time he had occasion to write (cf. Winer, p. 
406), but he seems to be wrong in supposing his 
writing to be already an action on the point of 
being executed. His opinion is, that Jude had 
been engaged on the composition of a longer and 
more comprehensive Epistle, (the loss of which 
we have to lament), when he was for the time 
called away from that work in order to write 
this present Epistle. His reference to Sherlock 
is inaccurate, for he only adverts to Jude’s in¬ 
tention of writing more fully. 

Concerning our oommon salvation.— 
He had desired to write concerning its acquisi¬ 
tion, enjoyment and preservation. This exhibits 
a contrast to the hortatory Epistle which circum¬ 
stances (the appearance of antinomians or some 
other cause unknown to us) constrained him to 
indite. 

I felt the necessity, etc.— "Eoxov avdyxvv, I 
had with me, I felt within me the necessity, I 
saw myself inwardly constrained, cf. Luke xiv. 
18; xxiii. 17; 1 Cor. vii. 87; Heb. vii. 27; napa- 
koXSw denotes the character and tone, as well as 
the scope and matter of the Epistle. 

’EirayuvifcoOai, to fight concerning and for a 
thing [metaphorically in the sense of earnestly 
contending for a thing.—M.]. Bengel: “There 
is a twofold duty, strenuously to fight for the 
faith against enemies, and to edify oneself in 
faith, v. 20; cf. Neh. iv. 16, etc.” [’nraycjvfZeoOai, 
supercertare f is to fight, standing upon a thing 
which is assaulted and which the adversary de¬ 
sires to take away, and it is to fight so as to de¬ 
fend it, and to retain it.—M.] 

For the faith, nioreiy here the faith that is 
believed, objectively, the Gospel as v. 20; Gal. 
iii. 26; Kora. i. 6. We have here a reference to 
2 Peter i. 1, whence it follows that irI otuq there 
also must be taken objectively. 

Once, not=at one time, formerly, but once for 
aUy so that it continues thus forever, that it is 
liable to no changes, and that no new revelation 
is to be looked for. [Casaubon: “ To contend 
eameetly for. the faith once for all delivered to the 
taints. Divine words, few in number, but rioh 
in meaning. If rightly understood and duly 
obeyed, these words would put an end to all 
modern controversies, and restore peace to the 
Church. Do we desire to know what the true 
faith is? St. Jude here tells us—that which was 
once, and once for all delivered to the saints. Every 
doctrine which can be shown to be posterior to 
that faith, is new; and every doctrine that is new 
ie false.” —M.]. “No other faith will be given.” 
Bengel. 

Delivered (communicated) not immediately 
by God, as Bengel interprets, but by the Apostles, 
cf. 2 Pet. ii. 21; 1 Cor. xL 2. 28; xv. 8; Luke i. 2. 

To the saints.— Cf. 1 Peter ii. 9; iii. 5; 2 
Peter i. 21; iii. 2; CoL i. 2. 12; iii. 12; Philem. 
6. 7; Heb. iii. 1; vi. 10; Eph. i. 1. 16.18; ii. 19; 
iii. 8. 18. [Bengel: Sanctis omnibus ex fide sane- 

tissimay v. 2u.—M.] 

Vse. 4. For oertain men—condemnation. 
—This verse supplies the reason of that necessity 
and of the contest which the readers are bound 
to maintain. 


irapetcdbvecvy to enter by the Bide of, to oreep 
in stealthily by a side-door. Those deceivers 
passed the right door, John x. 7, and like thieves 
and robbers entered by some other way into 
the fold of the Church, John x. 1. De Wette 
says rightly, that “ it is not said that these men 
did creep in from without, but only, that their 
sentiments and habits were foreign to those of 
the Christian community, and that they ought 
not to belong to it.” Similar are the expressions 
napEiafykpuv aipioeiCt 2 Peter ii. 1, irapetaipxeoOat 
and napctooKToCy GaL ii. 4. Cf. 1 John ii. 19; 2 
Tim. iii. 6. 

[“Ze mot rcvec a qutlque chose demiprisant , com- 
me dans Oal. ii. 12.” Arnaud.—M.] 

*0< npoeypapphxH. The Article is used empha¬ 
tically with the Participle, if the participial cha¬ 
racter is to be made especially prominent, cf. 
Winer, p. 120. They are unknown, insignificant 
men, but they have long since been described in 
the word of God. npoyp&fxtVy to write before¬ 
hand of one, to predict by the word and by types. 
Cf. Rom. xv. 4. The pregnant term denotes, 

1. That they were described beforehand, e. y. f 
Ps. xxxv. 16; x. 4; xxxvi. 2; lviii. 4; Prov. xiii. 
26, and typified in the people who lived at the 
time of the flood, in the people of Sodom, in the 
wicked persecutors of David. 

2. They were beforehand appointed for judg¬ 
ment, not by an absolute predestination, but be¬ 
cause of their wickedness, which God foresaw in 
the light of His omniscience. Isa. iv. 8; ren¬ 
dered by the LXX. ol ypa^tvre^ rif might be 
compared with this passage and applied to the 
eternal purpose of God, compared with a book, 
as Calvin does, but Huther rightly observes that 
v&faiiy long since, from of old, forbids such an 
interpretation. It is this very word which ren¬ 
ders all reference to the Epistles of Paul and Peter 
inadmissible, as Grotius sees here a particular 
allusion to 2 Peter ii.; it is doubtful whether, as 
Bengel maintains, there is here a reference to the 
Book of Enoch in the sense that Enoch predicted 
long before what afterwards became fixed in 
writing. [Alford thinks that the reference is to 
the Book of Enoch, cf. v. 17, but deems it pro¬ 
bable that the warnings contained in the histori¬ 
cal facts mentioned below, may also be meant.— 
M.l 

For this condemnation, of which the Apos¬ 
tle [?1 treats in the sequel, seeing it, as it were, 
already present. Kpi/m, here a judgment of con¬ 
demnation.—The corresponding passage in Peter 
is, “ whose judgment now of a long time lingereth 
not, and their damnation slumbereth not,” 2 
Peter ii. 8. [Wordsworth: “The doom which 
they would incur, had been irpoeypappivov, writ¬ 
ten public beforehand in the prophecy of Enoch 
(v. 14), and visibly displayed in the punishment 
of the Israelites (v. 6), and in that of the rebel 
angels (v. 6), ana had been graven indelibly in 
letters of fire on the soil of Sodom and Gomorrah 
(v. 7.) 

Since God is unchangeably just and holy, all 
who sin after the manner of those thus punished, 
must look for like punishment to theirs. They 
have been publicly designated beforehand for it, 
by the punishment of those whom they imitate- 
in sin. Therefore, these false teachers cannot 
plead ignorance of the consequences of their sin* 
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and you will be without excuse, if you are de¬ 
ceived by them. 

The false teachers here specially noted, were 
the Simonians, Nicolaitans and Ebionites.”—M.] 
Ungodly—lasciviousness, u e., according 
to Stier's explanation, those who refuse to know 
any thing of fear, submission and adoration. 
Men who, having torn themselves loose from 
God, the root of our life, show this in their life, 
of. 1 Peter iv. 18; 2 Peter ii. 6; iiL 7; Jude 16; 
Rom. iv. 6; v. 6; 1 Tim. i. 9. Their ungodliness 
is described by two exhibitions: a. They turn the 
grace of Ood into, lascwiousness ; not=evan- 

gelical doctrine, Christian religion (Calov, al.), 
nornaequired life of graoe (de Wette, who com¬ 
pares Gal. v. 4; 1 Peter v. 12), for the descrip¬ 
tion which follows renders it highly improbable, 
that these men had received (although only in 
part, as Stier thinks) the first-fruits of the Spirit 
in conscious regeneration. But it is the graoe 
offered to them in baptism, in calling, in the 
preaching of the word, in Holy Scripture, ao- 

3 aired for them by Christ and now ready for 
tieir acceptance. They take hold of it, but put 
it in the wrong place, vii., there where the law 
ought to be, this is the force of furartdhfai ; in¬ 
stead of using it as an incentive to holiness, they 
employ it as a cloak of maliciousness, 1 Peter ii. 
16, as a passport of unrighteousness, Rom. vi. 1. 
2; 2 Peter ii. 19; GaL v. 18. They draw the 
daring conclusion: Because God is so merciful, 
because Christ has redeemed us from sin, because 
this and that sin have been passed unpunished, 
therefore we need not be so particular concern¬ 
ing sin, of. Sir. v. 8, sq.; Heb. vii. 12. Of course 
they thereby do not change the nature of grace, 
but only deprive themselves of its salutary ef¬ 
fects. [They ohange the state of grace and 
Christian liberty into a state of moral lioence 
and wantonness; so Alford. Bede: 44 Hanc qjue 
gratiam trans/erunt in luxurious, qui nunc tanto li- 
eentiue et Uberiue peccant, quanto minus se indent ae- 
peritate legis de admissis faednoribus exmminari — 

Tov Oeov Jffi&v. Huther: <4 An expression of the 
sense of adoption,'* not exactly, as Bengal main- 
tains, in opposition to the ungodly. 

Eif batXyeiav, c f. 1 Pet. iv. 8: 2 Pet. ii. 7. 18. 
And deny the only Master, Ood and 
the Lord Jeans Christ .—fibvnv Seanbrnv Qe&v. 
[See note 14 in App. Crit.—M.]. If 0e<5v were 
a genuine reading, the most natural construction 
would be this: They deny the Father and the 
8on (although even in this case the sole reference 
to Christ would be possible), for the want of the 
Article would be no objection to it, because it 
might be omitted on account of tpvv, of. Winer, 
pp. 141. 142. Even without the probably false 
reading QeSv, SeanS ttr may be applied to the Fa¬ 
ther, fttpcof to the Son, like in Titus it 18, ao- 
oording to the doctrine of Paul, pty oc Oerf? relates 
to the Father, ovrfjp to the Son; but the compari¬ 
son of 2 Peter ii. 1, whioh Jude had before him, 
shows that the two predicates are to be under¬ 
stood of Christ. While Peter declares Christ to 
be the Lord that bought even these deceivers 
with His own blood, Jude infers therefrom that 
He is their only legitimate Lord, not as con¬ 
trasted with the other persons of the Godhead, 


but with foreign lords, who rule over and in them. 
Isa. xxvL 18. This view of the passage is not 
affected by pSvoe, which is generally attributed 
to the Father, and tdipiog retains its ordinary and 
usual meaning. Huther, on the other hand, un¬ 
derstands Sean&rrjv of the Father, and cites Enoch 
xlviii. 11: “ They denied the Lord of the spirits 
and His Messiah," cf. 1 John ii. 22; but this quo¬ 
tation is fully counterbalanced by that of 2 Peter 
ii. 1. 

[Alford applies Sean&rqv to the Father, and ar¬ 
gues: 

1. That in every other place Sean&n^ is used 
of God, of. Luke ii. 29; Acts iv. 24; Rev. vi. 10; 
Jer. iv. 10. 

2. That the addition pSvoc seems to bind fids 
meaning to it here. 

8. That the denial of God by disobeying ffis 
law is the epexegetio resumption of the last 
clause. 

4. Sean&nrv tcai icvptov are hardly distinguish¬ 
able if both applied to Christ. On these grounds 
he agroee with Huther in regarding the rejected 
Qe6v as having been, although a gloss, yet a true 
one; and would remind the reader, once for all, 
that the reference of any term in the parallel 
place of 2 Peter, is no guide for us here, seeing 
that it belongs to the extremely curious relation 
of the two passages to each other, that many e>m 
mon terms are used in different senses.— M.] 

Deny, see 2 Pet ii. 1. The reference here is 
according to the description of those deceivers, 
more especially to their practical denying (so de 
Wette and Huther). Even the book of Enoch 
(lxvii. 8. 10; xci. 7) connects in the case of the 
ungodly the denial of the Lord of the spirits with 
voluptuousness. 


[DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL.] 

[Yse. 8. 44 The faith is that system of truths re¬ 
vealed in the Holy Scriptures concerning the 
dispensations of the God, whom we adore, and 
into whose name we were baptized, the Father, 
the 8on, and the Holy Spirit, three Persons, one 
God. These truths are proposed to us as the 
ground of our hope, our comfort, and our joy; 
as the principles on whioh the conduct of life is 
to be framed, accepted and rewarded. We re¬ 
ceive the revelation, which contains the truths, 
upon that plenary and satisfactory evidence 
vouchsafed us of its authenticity, and we receive 
the truths, which it contains, on the authority of 
the Revealer. The different articles of our 
belief, dispersed in the Scriptures, were very 
early collected into summaries styled creeds, re¬ 
cited at baptism, and constituting thenceforward 
the badge and test of a man's profession. By a 
formulary of this kind the catechumen himself 
was instructed; 44 the faith once delivered" was 
transmitted down to posterity; the members of 
the spiritual society were kept together; the 
doctrines, by them believed and taught, were 
made known to the world, and distinguished from 
a multitude of heterogeneous ana erroneous 
opinions, by them disclaimed; a connection with 
the maintainera of which would justly have 
brought discredit on themselVee and their cause. 
For these reasons the use of creeds appears to 
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have at first been introduced and since con¬ 
tinued.” Horne.—M.] 

HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL.' 

The calling of God the beginning of all His 
exhibitions of grace.—General and particular 
oalling. Man's relation thereto.—Believers the 
possession, the spoil, the crown and reward of 
the Lord Jesus.—The Christian life a state of 
constant warfare.—The great danger of abusing 
grace.—The manifold denial of the Lord that 
bought us. 

Starks :— Every Christian should be an hon¬ 
est Judas; u e., a confessor, confessing Christ 
before the world according to the belief of his 
heart in word and life, that Christ may confess 
him before .His Father. Mtt. x. 82. —Would that 
all Jews were such, or would soon become such. 
Bom. x.l.—It is not enough for a man’s salva¬ 
tion that he receive the call of grace, he must 
accept it, become holy and persevere in grace, 
Is. lv. 8: Rev. ii. 10; 1 Cor. xv. 1. 2.—Chris¬ 
tianity is never at a stand-still, but ever 
growing and progressing, 1 Thess. iii. 12; iv. 1. 
—We must fight for our faith against our lusts, 
the world and Satan; otherwise we shall not 
receive the end of faith, the salvation of our 
souls, 1 Pet. i. 9.—God has prepared His grace 
for the penitent that are of a broken heart, 
Lb. lxi. 1, and namely for their consolation and 
amendment. This truth ungodly men reverse in 
that they accord grace to the impenitent, not for 
their amendment, but for their security.—The 
more secret an enemy, the more dangerous, Ps. 
lxiv. 6. 7.—Sinning in reliance upon grace is the 
poison which corrupts and kills the greatest 
number of souls. The Gospel is to them a savour 
of death unto death.—Those who deny Christ 
that bought them with His blood, are the servants 
of the devil, 1 Jno. iii. 8. 

K. H. Rieger :— Even evil times should neither 
make us evil and harsh, nor cause us to fall from 
our first love. Whatever remains to be done, 
must be done by love, 1 Thess. ii. 7.—Contend¬ 
ing without one’s own edification would amount 
to quarrelling. Edification without contending 
is indifference which does not sufficiently con¬ 
sider what edifying is. Cf. v. 20.—The devil in¬ 
troduces his children of malice among the chil¬ 
dren of the kingdom, even as tares creep in 
among good wheat and at first cannot be dis¬ 


tinguished from it. His lies always spring up 
under some borrowed ra$ of truth. 

Stier :—In the accredited, sealed word of the 
Scriptures we have the authentic deposit of the 
precious jewel of the first testimony of faith, 
which deposit is to be preserved and necessarily 
becomes the permanent rule of faith.—The, faith 
delivered to Christendom is the treasure for the 
unimpaired possession and enjoyment of, which 
we must fight against hostile powers.—God has 
a holy purpose of justice in that He gives up to 
the deception of powerful error all those who 
would not believe in the truth with all their heart, 
as they ought, 2 Thess. ii. 8-12.—Those who will 
not obey Christ, to the Christ whom they ought 
and must know as the Lord, have also no God in 
heaven, no gods (Ps. lxxxii.; Exod. xxii. 281 on 
earth, and become through and through rebels 
and insurrectionists. 

S Barrow: —Some vehemency (some smartness 
sharpness) of speech may sometimes be used 
in defence of truth, and impugning errors of bad 
consequence; especially when it concerneth the 
interests of truth that the reputation and author¬ 
ity of its adversaries should somewhat be abased 
or abated. If by a partial opinion or reverence 
toward them, however begotten in the minds of 
men, they strive to overbear or discountenance 
a good cause, their cause, so far as truth permit- 
teth, and need requireth, may be detected and dis¬ 
played. For this cause particularly may we 
presume our Lord (otherwise so meek in His 
temper, and mild in his carriage toward all men) 
did characterise the Jewish scribes in such terms, 
that their authority (being then so prevalent 
with the people) might not prejudice the truth, 
and hinder the efficacy of His doctrine. This is 
part of that kvayuvt^eodai nlorei, the duty of 
contending earnestly for the faith, which is incum¬ 
bent upon us.—M.] 

Sermon-Themet: 

Ver. 1. Spiritual fellowship with Christ 
Vbr. 8. The rule of faith. Zeal for the cause 
of Christianity. The ftdth once delivered to the 
saints, a depositum or trust committed to the 
care of the Church. Civil government and re¬ 
ligion. 

Cf. on v. 4. Claget, Nicholas: The abuse 
of God’s grace, discovered in the kinds, causes, 
punishments, symptoms, cures, differences, cau¬ 
tions, and other practical improvements thereof. 
4to., Oxford, 1669.—M.] 


VERSES 5-15. 


Caansms Three examplaa of the pmdttv* justice of God, typical of the Judgment awaiting these decehrera, introduced 
as a warning, w. 6-8; more particular description of their sins. An exclamation of woe, v. 11, followed by additional 
details of their character, and an application to them of a prophecy of K n o c h . 

5 I will 1 therefore 1 put you in remembrance, though ye * once knew this, 4 bow that 
the Lord 4 baying saved the people out of tbe land of Egypt, afterward destroyed* them 

6 that believed not. And tbe angels T which kept not their first estate, but left their 
own habitation, he hath reserved * in everlasting chains* under darkness unto the 
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7 judgment of the great day. Even as 10 Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities about them 
in like manner, 11 giving themselves over to fornication, and going after strange 13 flesh, 

8 are set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire. Likewise 18 also 
these filthy dreamers defile 14 the flesh, despise dominion, and speak evil of dignities. 14 

9 “Yet Michael the archangel, when contending with the devil he disputed about the 
body of Moses, durst 17 not bring against him a railing accusation, but said, The Lord 

10 rebuke thee. But these speak evil of those things 18 winch they know not: but what they 

11 know 18 naturally, as brute beasts, in those things they corrupt themselves. Woe unto 
them! for they have gone in the way of Cain, and ran greedily after the error of Ba- 

12 laam for reward, 30 and perished in the gainsaying of Core. These are spots in your 
feasts of charity, 31 when they feast with you, feeding themselves without fear: clouds 
they are without water, carried about® of winds; trees whose fruit w i there th,® with- 

13 out fruit, twice dead, plucked up by the roots; Raging waves of the sea, foaming out 
their own shame; wandering stars, to whom is reserved the blackness of darkness for 

14 ever. And Enoch, also, the seventh from Adam, prophesied 34 of these, saying, Behold 

15 the Lord 35 cometh with ten thousand of his saints, 38 To execute judgment upon all, 
and to convince 37 all that are 38 ungodly among them of all their ungodly deeds which 
they have ungodly committed, and of all their hard speeches which ungodly sinners 
have spoken against him. 


VerM 6. not— therefore, but—«but. 

Kttbnor: “8 4 most generally has an adversative force, and hence can express every kind of contrast. 
In respect to its signification, it ranks like the Latin atUem, between the copulative connectives (vs, 
a at) and the adversative (a A Ad, etc.), since it contains both a copulative and adversative force, and 
hence either opposes one thought to another, (adversative), or merely contrasts it (oopulative). Hence 
it is very frequently used in Greek, where the English uses and. The new thought being different 
from the preceding is placed in contrast with it.” 

Winer (pp. 472. 473): “ Si ivsvcn means therefore, then; nor for, nor does it ever serve as a mere copula or 
particle of transition. v —M.j 

[*0odAoM«i'to wish, to desire. Its force ought to be brought out in a stronger form than the ambiguous 
** I will.”—M.] 

[* v y a r. The force of the second vyae is loot in B. V.; it is emphatic, and the emphasis ought to be 
brought out. ” But I wish to remind you, you who . . M.j 
[« tiSirat has a Preterit sense. They know it once for all, certainly, fatly. This thorough knowledge of 
theirs is the motive of Jude’s reminding them. They know it now; not that they knew it once and haTe 
now forgotten it.—M.] 

• Lachm., Tisch. read t Herat srdrra, Srt 4 Twrodc. So Vulgate. Stier says, that this would 

be unexampled, unintelligible, remarkable; that the dark Epistle had been much corrected and glossed. 
De Watte agrees with Lachinann, following A. B. C. and other authorities, but not in respect of 
*Ii)<rovc. (The reading v a vr a is also sustained by Cod. Sin., several Cursives, Copt Syriac. It is on 
many accounts preferable torovro. 

'Ifrovt instead of Kvpteti* the reading of A. B., several Cursives, Vulg., Copt, Sahidic, JSthiopic and 
Armenian versa.; also of Didymus, Cyril, Jerome, Caseian, and received by Griesb. and Lar.hmann. In 
point of doctrine, it apses with that of Paul. Cf. 1 Cor. x. 1-11; Heb. iii. 7-1#; iv. 1.2.—M.] 

[• 3« vr«po r, the second time, again not afterwarde, as in E. V. The/rst thing was deliverance, the sec¬ 
ond destruction. Bo EngL Annot., Stier, Peile, Huther, Wordsw., Lillie.—M.J 

[German: M But I will remind you, you that have known this once, that the Lord, having saved the people 
out of the land of Bgypt, for the second time destroyed those who believed not.” 

Translate: 44 But I wish to remind you, you who know all things once for all, that Hie Lord, having saved 
the people out of the land of Egypt, the next time destroyed those who believed not.”—M.J 
Terse 6. [fdyylAovf. The omission of the Article here contrasts angel* with men, of whom Jude has spoken in 
tne previous verse, r o v « y q k. r. A. specifies the particular class of angels in question.—M.J 
[*6«rjiof« dififoif, Abl. lnstr. u With everlasting bonds.” M B. V M 18 times out of 20 (the other ex¬ 
ception being Mk. vii. 36, tiring) has band* or bond*.” Lillie. Calvin: “ Quocunquepergant, secern 
trahunt rua vincula et tuit tenebri* obvoluii maneni. Interea in magnum diem extremum serum mp- 
pUdum dUbiur” Milton, Par. Lost. IV., 76: “ Which way I fly it heu ; myself am heU.” —M.] 

[• “ rsr 4 piffter, says Huther, stands in sharp opposition to yb Hence the same weed 

ought to be used in order to bring out the opposition. 

[German:— 44 And the angels that kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation, he hath kept for 
the judgment of the great day with everlasting bonds under darkness.” 

[Translate:— M And angels that kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation, he hath kept with 
everlasting bonds under darkness for the judgment of the great day.”—M.J 
Terse 7. [*®«st connected with it won rfrai, via.: 44 1 wish to remind you .... how Sodom and Gomorr a h, etc."— 
M.j 

PvAr By .oior rovrotf rpdvor—in like manner as these men.—M.j 

[“ i r 4 p a *. M Nowhere else does B. V. translate c r « p o r, which occurs #8 times, by strange.” Iillie.—M.J 

[German:—“ How Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities around them, having whored themselves out ia like 
manner as these, and gone after strange flesh, are set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire.” 


[Translate:— . . . . having given themselves over to fornication in like manner as these men, and gone 
after other flesh, are set forth, etc.— M.j 

Terse 8. [“ yi rr • », omitted in £. V., has adversative force, and should be rendered by some each word as yet, he 
ever, etc.—M.j 

{}* yir .... di, on the one hand, on the other. Calvin:—“ Notanda autern ext antithesis, quum diett sot 
CA.RJTKM ooHTAxnr aai : hoc e*t, quod minus prmtarMm habet, dehonettan: et tamm e p er uer * quasi pro 
broaum, quod in gm er e humano maxime eacefftf.”—M.j 
[t* Cod. Sin. has k vptdrqrar.—M.j 

[German“Now In like manner these dreamers also defile the flesh, and thus (doles—therewith, at the 
same time) reject the dominion and revile the majesties.” 

[Translate :—“ In like manner, however, these dreamers also on the one hand defile the flesh, an the othn 
rqjoct lordship and speak evil of dignities.”—M.J 
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TerseO. u Lachm. reads: Srt ICcxa^X 6 dpxdyyt\os rdr* r* 8tap6ky; but we prefer, with Btier, the 
common reeding. 

[w ovx ir6 kjii) o«, did not dan, or dared not, better than durst not of E. V. The former is Lillie’s render¬ 
ing, the latter that of German version.—M.] 

Terse 10. [>® 00 a has distributive force, and is variously rendered qusecunque (Vulg.), quotquot (Laurm.), gum et quanta 
(Wordsw.), amnia qum Bengel), whatsoever things (Kenr., Lillie). 

ova ftlr .... ova 11 state an antithesis, which should be brought out.-—M.l 
WHwiaravT*'. is stronger than ollavt of the first clause, cf. Mk. xiv. 68: the former is to understand, 
the latter, to know. 

[German“ These, on the contrary, revile those things which they know not; but those things which 
they understand naturally, as the brute beasts, even therein do they ruin themselves.’! 

[Translate:—“ These, however, on the one hand, speak evil of whatsoever things they kflow not, on tho 
other, whatsoever things they understand naturally, as the brute beasts, in those they corrupt them¬ 
selves.”—M.J 

T«rseU.p° jcai rij vAdrjj rov BaAact/i pt<r9ov; the construction of this difficult clause, which has the most 
weighty authorities, is that which takes rjn w A d v n as a Dative of the direction in which (Dodd., Mack. 
Thom., Scott, Stier, Peile, Wahl, Robins., Wordsw., Lillie), and p cvdov—lvv«ea p urdev, or Oec.’s 
nipt out ydptr; (so Wic., Tynd., Cran., Reims, vss.; Grot., Bong., Bloomf., Stier, Winer, Bobins.. 
Wordsw., Lillie, al.). See Winer, p. 210, § SO, 10. e.—M.] 

[German:—“Woe unto them, for they have walked in the way of Cain, and the error of Balaam with his 
hire has drawn them along, and in the gainsaying of Korah they have perished.” 

This can hardly be called a translation; it is a paraphrase, which takes considerable liberty with the 
grammar of the original. Translate:—“ Woe unto them, for in the way of Gain they walked, and In 
the error of Balaam they rushed headlong (Bengj * effuxi sunt, ut torrent sine aggers;' Green, Lillie as 
here), and in the gainsaying of Core they perished.”—M.1 

Terse 12. ® Lachm. reads aitrnr instead of v /am r, and supplies oi before ir rate. Stier also prefers on internal 
grounds the reading “ in their love-feasts.” avdrais is lees authentic here than in 2 Pet. 

[o 1 ir rats, A.B., Cod. Sin.,G., Syr., Lachm., Tisch. 

Cod. Sin. has the reading of rot tiatr yoyyvorat pepifr tpvpot Ka(* + Kara)rde in iBvplae 
avTM r woptvdperot, which Tischendorf characterises thus: improb. yoyy. usque wop. —M.] 

** Tisch., al. read vapa4ttp6p.erat, driven fast. The sense is not essentially different [». from 
wept4>tp 6 pt vat, which is certainly an unauthentic reading. A. B. C n Sim, Griesb., Schols, Lach., 
Tisch., Words., Alford, Lillie are all in fltvour of the former. Cod. Sin. has warn' iri/ty vapt^e 
p6p.tr at. —M.] 

P* Sin., $$tro*ttpt xd for fStroirttptrcL. —M.] 

[German:—“ These are spots in your love-feasts, carousing together without fear, feeding themselves, clouds 
v without water, driven last by winds, late-autumnal trees, unfruitful, twice dead, uprooted.” 

[Translate:—“ These are rocks in your love-feasts, carousing together without fear, feeding themselves, 
clouds without water, borne along by winds, late-autumnal trees, unfruitful, twice dead, uprooted.” 

For reasons see below in Exegttical and Critical.— M.1 

Terse 14. [** vpo^rev at 8i sal rovrois (Bln., wpoe * 00 $ if revet). “But for these also prophesied Enoch,’* 
better than " But of these ” (German), and E. V.—M.l 

e Sim,* Kvptos. —M.f 

Bin., ayttar ayyekttr. German inserts between brackets after myriads (of angels)^—M.l 
Lachm., Tisch. read simply : i A 4 y $ a 1 [following A. B., Cod. Sin., which latter has the variation : i\iy(at 
wderar rf/vx^r; and omits afterwards a etfit tat airiv. — M.l 
* ait r m r restored by Tischend. in bis last edition, after A. B. G. K., while Lachmann omits it. 

[German:—“ To give judgment against all, and to convict all ungodly ones of all tbair ungodly deeds, 
wherein they have shown themselves ungodly, and of all the hard speeches, which the ungodly sinners 
have spoken against Him.” 

[Translate:—“ To exercise judgment upon all. and to convict all the ungodly among them of all their un¬ 
godly deeds, wherein they were ungodly (Lillie), and of all the hard speeches which sinners spake 
against Him M.j 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vbb. 6 . But I will remind you —believed 
not. —This connects with 2 Pet. i. 12, although 
there the reference is not to historical facts, but 
to doctrines. In like manner the words, “you 
who know all things once for all” revert to that 
passage as well as to icpoyiv&aKovres, 2 Pet. iii. 
17.— aicat; roinv (of. Appar. Crit., N. 6). It is 
inadmissible to connect airag with imopvTjaat , or 
to take it in the sense of once, formerly, from 
the beginning; it rather has here its usual mean* 
ing, you have heard it once for all and stamped 
it on your memory; you need not any new in¬ 
struction on that head; hut it is matter of urgent 
necessity for you to be reminded of it, earnestly 
to deliberate upon it, and to apply what has tak¬ 
en place to events as they occur. It is not re¬ 
lated to the following rb debrepov. If we adopt 
the reading irdvra , all that is necessary is to con- 
neet it with the sequel, to the historical facts, 
and hence not to take it as at 1 Jno. ii. 20. 
[elddraq irdvra. Remembering that Jude wrote 
against the Gnostics (the men of knowledge), who 
laid claim to superior knowledge, and on that 
pretence beguiled their hearers into corrupt doc¬ 
trines and licentious practices (2 Pet. i. 2. 8), the 
words eiddrag irdvra. seem to have an implied an¬ 


tithesis, and while affirming of his readers that 
they had all the knowledge necessary to their 
salvation (1 Jno. ii. 20), put them on their guard 
against the pretended superiority of knowledge 
of the Gnostics. See Wordsworth in loc .—M.J. 
—Huther says on the reading 6 'Iijgovs that it 
unfolds the same view as 1 Cor. x. 4, and that 
the name of Jesus in this connection may be ac¬ 
counted for by the popular character of a paren- 
etic Epistle .—rb deirrepov neither=afterward, nor 
=on the contrary (Grotins). Forced is also the 
explanation of Winer, pp. 642, 648: “TheLord, 
after having delivered them, did, on a second oc¬ 
casion (when they were in need of His helping 
grace), refuse them His delivering grace and de¬ 
stroy them.” Equally unnatural is that of Hu¬ 
ther: “God did reveal Himself to His people in 
two ways, the first time as a Deliverer, the sec¬ 
ond time as Judge, that is in the latter instance 
as Judge of the unbelieving who did not trust¬ 
fully and obediently rely upon His promise.” 
Similarly Stier: “After God’s deliverance and 
pardoning there is also a second time surely fol¬ 
lowing in the case of the unworthy.” No, it is 
said, He destroyed them the second time, and 
should be referred to two judgments of destruc¬ 
tion, once, when the people, with the exception 
of a few, perished in the wilderness, and again 
to the Babylonish captivity, Numb. xiv. 28; 2 
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Chron. xxxvi. 16, etc. The corresponding pas¬ 
sage in 2 Peter (ii. 2) specifies the example of 
the Hood; Jade wished to select a still stronger 
example, exhibiting a two-fold destruction of the 
chosen people. Notwithstanding the former 
wonderful deliverance, the people were twice de¬ 
stroyed. Had this Epistle been written after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Jude might have added 
a rb rphov. [Notwithstanding Fronmiiller’s em¬ 
phatic assertion to the contrary, we feel con¬ 
strained to advocate the view recommended in 
Appar. Crit.,note 6. It is mote telling in point 
of fact and more congruous in point of doctrine; 
it is perfectly sound in point of grammar, and 
the charge of its being forced and unnatural is 
arbitrary and unsupported by reasons.—M.] 

Van. 6. And the angels—-darkness.— The 
allusion in 2 Pet. ii. 4 is here more fully ex¬ 
plained. If it could be proved that Jude had 
before him the book of Enoch, which repeatedly 
adverts to the coming down of the angels in order 
to contaminate themselves with women, we 
should not be warranted to think here of the first 
fall in the world of spirits. But this presump¬ 
tion is not certain. See note on 2 Pet. ii. 4. 

Their first estate.—Huther explains bpxfjot 
the dominion, originally assigned to them; others 
(e. g., Calvin, Grotius) of their original condition, 
estate, of. Jno. viii. 44. Both ideas may be 
combined as Stier [and others] do. [In that 
case we have primam dignitatem. Carps, al.—M.] 

Their own habitation, not heaven in gen¬ 
eral, but their own dwelling of light assigned to 
them by the Creator. Their fall and guilt seem 
to have been the consequence of their leaving 
that habitation and arbitrarily going beyond the 
sphere allotted to them. There is no explicit 
reference to Satan, but rripclv, which points to 
incitement from without, may allude to him. 
Delitzsoh: 41 They made themselves at home on 
earth and exchanged the power belonging to their 
vocation in heaven with an earthly exhibition 
ef power usurped for the sake of selfish sen¬ 
sual indulgence.'* 

For the judgment of the great day, u e., 

for the last judgment at the end of the world; 
an amplification of 2 Pet. ii. 4; cf. Acts ii. 20; 
Rev. vi. 17; xvi. 14. 

With everlasting bonds.— Peter has only 
44 chains (bands) of darkness,*' cf v. 7. The book 
of Enoch has this variation: 44 Bind them for 
seventy generations under the earth until the 
day of judgment, then shall they be removed to 
the lowest depths of fire." 

Under darkness.— De Wette: 44 In the depth 
of the under-world, in the abyss." Rev. xx. 2. 
8. At the same time the reference to the in¬ 
ward, spiritual darkness of the love of evil, must 
not be overlooked. See 2 Pet. ii. 4. [Clement of 
Alex, says, 44 that the chains in which the evil 
angels are now confined, are the air near this 
earth of ours, ( 4< vicinus territ locus, caliginotu* 
acr), and that they may well be said to bee homed, 
because they are restrained from recovering the 
glory and happiness they have lost." 

Wordsworth: “This passage is cited by 
Origen in Mtt. tom., XV., p. 698, and in Rom. 
Ub. 8., voL IV., p. 510, where he calls this Epis¬ 
tle Scriptura divina ," ibid, lib., V., p. 549.—AL] 

Vie. 7. How Sodom and Gomorrah, etc.— 


To the two examples taken from the past history of 
Israel and the invisible world, Jude, again agree¬ 
ing with Peter, adds a new example, taken from 
the heathen world, of a punitive judgment the 
consequences of which still remain. 

The cities around them, an addition to 2 
Pet. ii. 6. Admah and Zeboim. DeuL xxix. 28; 
Hos. xi. 8. 

In like manner as these men, rofaxc may 
be connected with Sodom and Gomorrah, that is, 
the inhabitants of those cities; as the sin of those 
cities is generally known, it cannot be thought 
strange that it is indireotly adverted to. It Is 
less known of the other two cities, hence the se¬ 
lection of this word. Bengel refers robroec to the 
false teachers, v. 4, but he thereby anticipates 
the thought of v. 8. The majority of modern 
expositors believe the reference to be to the fallen 
angels, who, according to the book of Enoch, 
sinned in like manner. See on 2 Pet. IL 6. We 
cannot believe that Jude or Peter considered 
fables of apocryphal books, like those contained 
in the book of Enoch and the Gospel of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, and which cannot be substan¬ 
tiated by Gen. vi. to be true, (see Evangel. Kir- 
chenieitung, 1858, p. 85, sq.), although Jude re¬ 
fers to them and confirms some of their state¬ 
ments. [Bengel’s construction, which is also 
that of Wordsworth and others, seems to be more 
natural and less artificial than that recommended 
by Fronmfiller. The anticipation of the thought 
of v. 8, is no valid objection. Jude first points 
out the analogy in general terms and then devel¬ 
ops it. The very sms of Sodom and Gomorrah 
were those of some of the Gnostic sects. 8ee the 
description of the Nicolaitans in Iren. L 20; 
Theodoret hacr.fab., 1. Epiphan. haer. 26.—M.j 

kKKopvcbctv, although not used elsewhere in the 
New Testament, is or frequent occurrence in the 
LXX., where it is generally applied to spiritual 
whoredom, but also to physical in Gen. xxxviiL 

24 for rw. U is intensive, and denotes extrava¬ 
gant lust. The idea 44 transcending the limits of 
nature " belongs to what follows. 

Gone after strange flesh, AxrAdowmx 
onlou oapnbc hkpac ;— airipxe<r&at bn'uro, to go after, 
literally, Mk. i. 20; then tropically. Peter uses 
the term iropebeir&ai brrUru, 2 Pet. ii. 10. See 
note there. It is evident that this term cannot 
apply to angels, who have no flesh. 

▲re set forth, etc.; irpdKttvrai [literally: lie 
before the eyes, ante ( oculos ) jacent .—AL] The 
parallel passage, 2 Pet. ii. 6, has a different turn, 
44 having made [set, instituted—AL] them an ex¬ 
ample." There we have imbfotypa, here Setypa. 
The Dead Sea is to this day a testimony of that 
catastrophe; ruins of the sunken cities were per¬ 
haps still visible in the days of Jude at low- 
water; but this is not the case now, although 
such a myth of travellers is occasionally circu¬ 
lated. See Zeller BibL Worterbuch, p. 610. 

Ilvpdf ahnttov Bhould be construed with d&op, 
(de Wette^), not with delypa. Stier: “They suf¬ 
fer a punishment intended to serve as an exam¬ 
ple and type of eternal fire." Cf. Wisdom x. 7 
[On the construction with 6uap>, Wordsworth 
offers the following exposition: 44 As Sodom and 
Gomorrah suffer the vengeance of a fire that con¬ 
sumed them finally, so that they will never be 
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restored, as long as the world lasts, so the bodies 
and souls of the wicked will suffer, as long as 
they are eapable of suffering, which, since they 
are immortal, will, as Tertullian says: “be/or- 
orer,” “ erirnus ndm f qui nunc, nec alii post resur¬ 
rection**: Dei quidem cultores, apud Deum ssmpbb, 
prof am verb mpoenam ague* jxjgis iokis habentes 
esi ipsb naturd ejus, dtvmi seilicet , submmistration- 
em xeookruptibiutatib.” Apol. 48.—M ]. De 
We tie says that “subterraneous fire is presumed 
to be beneath the sea that covers the cities.’* 
May this not be a false presumption?— 4mi%eiv, 
2 Maoc. iy. 48; 2 These, i. 9. [On the Eternity 
of future punishment , Bee Bp. Taylor’s Sermon on 
Christ’s advent to judgment, part 1IL, {. 6.— 

Van. 8. How in like manner, etc.— phnoi 
has at once illative and adversative force. Now, 
in like manner, however—». e., without taking 
warning from those Divine judgments. 

Thane dreamers also, refers back to v. 4. 
’Bwscviatdpevoi, on account of pht and 6k should be 
eenstrued both with piaivouai and aberovai, This 
sets aside various false interpretations, which 
make reference to voluptuous dreams, nocturnal 
pollutions, ete. As Mrmuov differs from bvetpoq in 
that the former denotes a confused state of soul, an 
abnormal influence of the imagination on the bodily 
organs, whereas the latter designates a clear and 
sometimes most significant dream, so ewTrvia£6pe- 
voi is designed to portray that state of the soul 
in which the Ego is controlled and held captive 
by the power of ungodly, sensual impulses. 
Stier: “Their inner man is benumbed, blinded, 
absorbed by gloomy visions, dreamy and holden 
with sleep. Cf. Ia xxix. 10. 

[Bengal: “Uno verbo evxmvia^bpevoi hommum 
mere naturalrum indoles graphice admodum descripta 
est. Somnians multa videre , audire, ete., sibi vide- 
tur ; concupiscentia agitator, gaudio, angore , timore, 
reL At nesdt vmperart sibi in isto statu : sed qualii 
est imago in sommo ex imagine orta, talis hominum 
illorum conditio . Sine, omnibus licet rationis nervis 
adhibitis , concipere nequeunt, filios luds vera libertate, 
m luci expergefactos, perfrui.” 

Horn eg us: “ Tam insqnentes sunt , ut quasi 

lethargo quodam sopili non tantum impure vivant, 
sed etiam qua non norunt tarn audaciter vituperent .” 

Arnaud: “ Cependant ceux-d, comme dee gens 
qui agiseent sans savoir ce quits font , comme s'He 
rtvaient, pour ainsi dire .”—M.] 

Defile the flesh, u e., their own and strange 
flesh. The idea has a turn somewhat different 
from 2 Peter ii. 10, to which Jude here alludes. 
Peter speaks of the lust, Jude of its gratification. 
In the sequel also Jude goes farther than Peter, 
a circumstance noteworthy with regard to their 
relation to each other. *A deriiv stronger than 
Korafpovelv; see on 2 Pet ii. 10. 11. In like man¬ 
ner v. 9 contains an expansion of and deviation 
from 2 Pet. ii 11. The attempt of interpreting 
that passage by the verse under notice leads to 
confusion and forced meanings. 

Ver, 9. But Michael, the archangel, etc. 
—A comparison showing the daring and crimi¬ 
nality of their blaspheming. They dare to do 
something against the lordship and the glories 
(see on them note on 2 Peter ii. 11), which even 
Michael, the archangel, did not venture to do 
against Satan. The Hebrew Michael signifies, 


“Who is like God,” and denotes the humility and 
greatness of this Prince of angels, as well as the 
standard of all his actions, of. Ex. xv. 11; Ps 
lxxxix. 7. 8. He is called one of the chief 
Princes, Dan. x. 18; the great Prince standing 
up and fighting for the children of the people of 
God, ch. xii. 1; cf. Rev. xii. 7; 1 These, iv. 16. 
In the book of Enoch, where however the inci¬ 
dent mentioned is not recorded, we read of him 
(as cited by Huther); “Who (set) over human 
virtue, governs the nations.” Jude supposes his 
readers familiar with this incident. The Jews 
had from ancient times various traditions of the 
burial of Moses, of a contest about his soul. 
According to Oecumenius, the tradition ran that 
God had charged Michael the arehangel with the 
burial of Moses; that Satan opposed him, bring¬ 
ing an aocus&tion against him relating to the mur¬ 
der of the Egyptian; in consequence of which he 
was unworthy of suoh honourable burial. Jude, 
like Paul, 2 Tim. iii. 8, probably drew from this 
tradition, the Spirit of God directing him to ex- 
tract the truth from those traditions. It is there¬ 
fore not necessary to assume here a special reve¬ 
lation vouchsafed to Jude. Origen, Epiphanius 
and others refer to a book called “7he Ascension 
or Removal of Moses” but that book is doubtless 
of a later origin, and it is more probable that 
Jude made use of oral tradition rather than of 
that book. 

Contending with the devU.— Aiasptvbfievoc 
duteyero; dw-Kpiveofiai, to get into dispute, th se¬ 
parate and disagree, particularly to carry on a 
dispute in law. The words diaXkye to bee t$ 6ia- 
pbiy show that it was a verbal altercation. Stier: 
“ The powers of heaven fend hell oontended con¬ 
sequently for the body of the man of God after 
his death.” • 

Dared not, etc.—Huther: “Prom fear of the 
original glory of the devil.” Better, “from pro¬ 
found dread of the majesty of God.” K piaiv art- 
(jtkpeiv, cf. Acts xxv. 18, to give a sentence of 
condemnation against one. B %ao$t}fiiac=l3X&o$rj- 
fwv, 2 Peter ii. 11* words of insult, anger, or 
words of satire and mockery. Stier remarks, 
that even Father Luther did occasionally trans¬ 
gress in this respect and speak far too defiantly 
against the enemy. 

The Lord rebake thee. —The Angel of the 
Covenant addresses these words to Satan in Zeoh. 
iii. 2; cf. Acts xxiii. 8; 2 Tim. iv. 14. The 
enemy himself has betrayed the secret that he 
may be overcome by the words, “The Most Mer¬ 
ciful rebuke thee.” Bengel: “Modesty is an 
angelic virtue.” 

Veb. 10. These, however, etc.—Jude now 
passes from the particular expression of that 
daring disposition to the general. They speak 
evil, in general, of all things which they know 
not. For baa is not=d, but=gusecungue. The- 
reference is to the whole sphere of things invisible- 
and heavenly, including the 66£ai. They are- 
held by the delusion of materialism, that only 
that is real which may be seen with the eyes and 
touched by the hands, cf. Col. ii. 18. 

Bat those things which they under¬ 
stand. —’E rriaravrai, apparently stronger than 
oidaat, is an ironical expression. The things 
they thoroughly understand, viz., the objects 
and means of sensual enjoyment, they use for 
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their destruction, and really understand nothing 
of their nature and effects. 

Naturally, aa the brute beasts; ^wr<*6c d* 
to, bXoya £wa, go together. Their understanding 
does not go beyond that which the instincts of 
nature, the instinctive desire of food and pro¬ 
creation, teach brute beasts. But they sink 
even beneath them because of their own free 
will and deliberation, they prostitute in carnal 
indulgence those powers of the soul which ought 
to introduce them to God and heavenly things. 
The parallel passage, 2 Peter ii. 12, reads: “ They 
speak evil of the things that they understand 
not,” with this difference, however, that Peter 
not only states the additional particular of the 
destiny of the brute creation, but connects also 
fwtuta with C&a, whereas here it goes with hrlo- 
TaoOat . It is evident that Jude made free use of 
the passage in Peter. 

Therein do they ruin themselves, of. 2 
Peter ii. 12; Ps. xlix. 18. 21. 

Vie. 11. Woe unto them, etc.—An utter¬ 
ance of woe, of frequent occurrence in the 
speeches of our Lord, expressive of pain and in¬ 
dignation, and conveying the threat of punish¬ 
ment, cf. Matt. xi. 21; xviii. 7; xxiiL 18; xxiv. 
19; xxvL 24; Mark xiv. 21;‘xiii. 17; Luke vi. 
24. 25; xi. 42; xvii. 1. Bengal: “ The only pas¬ 
sage where this Apostle alone utters a woe for 
three reasons.” Paul says, 1 Cor. ix. 16: “Woe is 
unto me, if I preach not the goepeL” The expres¬ 
sion occurs repeatedly in the book of Revelation, 
ch. viii. 18; ix. 12; xi. 14; xii. 12; xviii. 10. 16. 
19. 2 Peter ii. 14, has “cursed children,” lit. 
“ children of malediction.” Jude paraphrases it 
by, “ woe unto them,” which threatens them with 
the curse. Jude, in addition to the example of 
Balaam, which we have in 2 Peter, produces the 
examples of Cain and the company of Core as 
types of the mind and judgment of those persons. 
He adverts rather to the order of the matter than 
to the order of time. 

They walked. —De Wette: “ Their career is 
regarded as already completed, the author pro¬ 
phetically foreseeing their end.” This contains 
a hint in favour of the genuineness of the Epistle. 

The way of Cain ; r$ 66y, of. Acts xiv. 16; 
ix. 81; the Dative of the direction in which [see 
above App. Crit., note 20.—M.], cf. 1 Sam xv. 
20; LXX., Tob. iv. 5. It is not difficult to find 
the point of comparison. It is acting upon mere 
natural instincts, on the selfish impulses of nature 
(cf. v. 10), in contempt of the warnings 

of God in the conscience and in His word. De 
Wette stops at the idea that Cain is here men¬ 
tioned as the arohetype of all bad men. Too ge¬ 
neral. Calov and others understand it of spirit¬ 
ual murder by deceiving the brethren, or of fiery 
persecution, so Lyra. Arbitrary. Schnecken- 
burger refers to the moral skepticism of the de¬ 
ceivers, since in the later writings of the Jews, 
Cain is represented to have said: “ There is no 
Judge, no other world, no reward for the righ¬ 
teous, no punishment for the wicked.” Far¬ 
fetched. Stier: “Selfish, hateful envy of the 
pious brother, because his piety was pleasing to 
God, consequently to God and man at ohe and 
the same time, the resistance of an evil conscience 
which is defiant instead of humbling itself, the 
root of the Cainite sin from which full hatred de¬ 


velops with fearful velocity into the act of murder . 99 
Huther: “In comparing these false teachers 
with Cain, Jude intends to describe them as re¬ 
sisting God from envy of the grace shown to be¬ 
lievers.” But this is not the description of those 
deceivers.—[Wordsworth: “Specially applicable 
to some classes of the Gnostics, who dared im¬ 
piously to affirm that ‘Cain was made by a 
power superior to that of the Creator; and who 
acknowledged Esau, Korah and the Sodomites, 
and all such, as their own kindred. 1 See Iren. 1, 
81. (Stieren), 1, 85, p. 118 (Grabe). Cf. TertulL, 
Prmtcr. c. 47; Clem. Alexandr., Strom, 7, p. 649; 
Hippolyt., Phil. p. 188; Epiph., Eter. 88; Theo¬ 
dore t, Hseret.fab. c. 16; Philostr. c. 2; TiUexnont, 
II., p. 21. These false teachers destroy like 
Cain; they love lucre and allure to sin like Ba¬ 
laam; they make divisions in the Church of 
Christ like Korah. Catena, p. 164, and cf. Bede 
on 1 John L 6.”—M.] 

And in the error of Balaam, etc.—Peter 
has, “They went astray, following the way of 
Balaam, the son of Bosor, who loved the wages 
of unrighteousness.” Jude gives this in a con¬ 
tracted form. See 2 Peter ii. 16.16. irAdvf, cf. 
2 Peter ii. 18; James v. 20; Exek. xxxiii. 16, 
LXX. Huther: “ Vicious life averted from the 
truth.” Not=e2f but the Dative of direc¬ 

tion in which, like ry 66$ and with igoKohovdeiy, 2 
Peter ii. 16; in the direction of erring. 

Has drawn them along [they rushed head¬ 
long, see Appar. Crit., note 20.—M.]; taytSo&u, 
Middle, to stream forth like a torrent without a 
dam (Bengel), to suffer oneself to be carried away 
like the Latin effundi in venerem, in Ubiiinu. At 
the same time we may think of the meaning of 


w , to slip and fall, Ps. lxxiiL 2. 


[The force 


of the Greek verb is rather “to pour oneself out 
in a torrent.” See Loesner, p. 688.—M.]. ’E£e- 
xMhpav fuodoxr The explanation, “They threw 
themselves into the error of Balaam for hire (= 
avrl or tve/ca)” is false; so is that of Schnecken- 
burger: “Tney threw themselves into the error 
of Balaam in expectation of reward.” De Wette’s 
rendering also is very forced: “Through the se¬ 
duction of Balaam’s reward they poured them¬ 
selves out in vice.” In that case we ought to 
have tov uiodov B aXadfi.—Kurdov should rather be 
taken in apposition with BoAad/t, a brief allusion, 
which is easily explained on the supposition that 
Jude had before him 2 Peter ii. 15. The point 
of comparison lies first in selfishness and avarice, 
then in seduction to uncbastity. 

In the gainsaying of Core they perished. 
—< \vrOJb/uvy to contradiot, to quarrel, to offer 


resistance, used in LXX. for , cf. Jno. 

xix. 12; Heb. vL^J6; vii. 7; xii. 8. K opt, cf. 
Numb. xvi. 82; xxvi. 10. It was an insurrec¬ 
tion against the Lord and His representatives 
under the cover of right and religion. Huther: 
“They lost themselves in the gainsaying of 
Core.” He thinks that both the parallelism of 
the three clauses and the Preterite of the verb 
favour such a construction. The last reason 
proves nothing (see above), and the first is coun¬ 
terbalanced by the circumstance that aircXtcdat 
is not used in the sense of losing oneself into a 
thing, of entangling onbself. Matt. x. 6 is not a 
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parallel passage. , Grammatical usage permits no 
other explanation than this: “they perished in 
the gainsaying of Core, by offering like resist¬ 
ance to God and His holy ordinances.” Stier 
sees a gradation in the words way, error and 
gainsaying. “The end and the beginning of the 
whole way is illustrated at the very commence¬ 
ment of history in the case of Cain, the rushing 
progress in the way of error is especially ex¬ 
hibited in the case of Balaam, the final insurrec¬ 
tion and provocation of judgment is typified in 
Korah.” Huther calls to mind that opposition 
to God sprung, in the case of Cain, from envy, 
in that of Balaam, from covetousness, in that of 
Korah from pride; v. 12 gives a further delinea¬ 
tion of these deceivers, similar to 2 Pet. ii. 13. 
17. [Irenaeus, IV., 43, ed. Grabe: “The doom 
of those who rise against the true faith, and ex¬ 
cite others against the Church of God, is to be 
swallowed up by the earth, and to remain in the 
gulf below, with Korah, Dathan and Abiram.”— 

mi 

Ver. 12. These are spots in your love- 
feasts, etc.— h> ralg aydnaig vpuv, in your love- 
feasts, not, as Luther renders, in your alms, the 
exhibitions of love. The early degeneracy of 
the love-feasts connected with the Lord’s Supper 
is evident from 1 Cor. xi. 20, etc. [Ilippolytus, 
Ref Hsercs ., p. 172, states that the Simonians 
said that their promiscuous pigetg were rOxiav 
dydirrjv and paKapi^ovrag iavroi'g irri ry pt^ei. — 
M.].—ErroUtfef; o~i?Ag or oki?mS! really denotes 
a rock or a cliff, from cwtog, while om?.og, the 
word used by Peter, means both a cliff and a 
spot. De Wettc and Huther favour the literal 
sense: “It is these who are cliffs in your love- 
feasts, {. e. y on which these feasts split, or good 
morals suffer shipwreck (cf. 1 Tim. i. 19).” It is 
more simple to understand it of the seductive, 
dangerous power of these men. But we agree 
with Stier in preferring the sense of stain, spot, 
because, as he remarks, grammatical usage might 
easily change in words of such near affinity; 
these words having a common root might be used 
more or less loosely, and tho parallel in 2 Peter 
favouring it. Possibly both (Peter and Jude) 
alluded to Dcut. xxxii. 6. [Arctius: — “orr&ag 
non solum est glarea % hoc est , ferrm species qu^r 
Macui.as facile RELIXQUIT, sed est ' etiam concavum 
saxum in littore maris, seu lacuum ac Jluminum , in 
QUAM COXCAVITATEM TANQCAM IN COMMUNE P.E- 
CEPTACULUM 80RDES AQCARUM CONFLCUNT.” 

Mack. (Scott, Bloomf.): “The word crri?.dSeg 
properly signifies rocks in the sea , which, when they 
rise above its surface, appear like spots .” Oecumen., 
TheophyL (v<pdkoi nirpai), Lightoot, Wctstein, 
Whitby, Meyer, de Wette, Schleusner, Huther, 
Peile, Lillie, Alford, Wordsworth, al., all agree 
in rendering “rocks.” It is the only sense in 
which it occurs in ancient authors; it is, more¬ 
over, in better unison with the other metaphors 
by which Jude describes the false teachers 
(clouds, trees, waves, wandering stars) than 
spots. On these grounds we prefer “rocks” to 
“spots.”—Wordsworth: — “These omMdeg may 
be well said to be iv ralg aydiratg , where the 
Church looks only for peace and safety, as in a 
deep and placid harbor. The words scopulus , 
+dpav£, Charybdis , Euripus barathrum etc., are 
thus applied frequently to persons . See Florus, 
34 


4, 9, where Antony is called a scopulus; and 
Aristoph. Equites , 248, <f>dpayya t Kai Xdpvfldiv 
apnayf/g, and Anthol., 2, 15. 1, eig SoTuovg , where 
treacherous persons are compared to v<paXoi w£- 
rpai . Horat., Ep. I., 15. 81,— 


Ftmiciet et tempestas barattirumque macettC, 

Quioquid qumsUrat ventri donubut avaro. —M.] 

cirvF voxovpevoi. De Wette objects to supplying 
vplv, and translates “carousing together without 
fear;” so Stier. But since 2 Pet. ii. 13 has 
vplv, and aitfyhjg thus gets a better sense, more¬ 
over since otherwise ai>v would be superfluous, 
it is perhaps better to render: “They carouse 
with you, push themselves to your love-feasts.” 
It is singular, however, that they not only would 
do so with impunity, but that Jude does not insist 
upon separation. Tho same objection, however, 
arises at 2 Peter ii. 13, and is not so very diffi¬ 
cult to be met. [It is to be regretted that Fron- 
miiller has withheld the solution of the difficulty. 
The only one we are able to supply is that these 
false teachers abused the well-known liberal hos¬ 
pitality of the early Christians by clandestinely 
appearing at their love-feasts. Tho insertion of 
vplv is against the weight of MSS. evidence, and 
discountenanced by the majority of versions and 
reliable exegetes.—M.l 

Without fear.—The most natural construc¬ 
tion is to take d<p6fiug with owevvxovpevoi, not 
with 7 Totpaivovreg (Stier), which would isolate the 
former too much. They are so insolent as to 
dread neither correction nor expulsion, and still 
less the monitions of their own conscience. 
Bengel misses the sense by rendering, “To feast 
together is not wrong per se , therefore, d^djiug 
ought to be connected with this verb ( notpaiv .).” 

Feeding themselves. —Judo refers to Ezek. 
xxxiv. 2. 8, “Woe be to the shepherds of Israel 
that do feed themselves,” cf. Is. lvi. 11. 
learn from this circumstance that those deceivers 
set up ns guides and leaders of the flock, and 
that they sought the wool of the sheep, not the 
sheep themselves, cf. 1 Pet. v. 2. [Alford:— 
“Using the ayd-xai not for their legitimate pur¬ 
pose, the realization of the unity of Christians 
by social union, but for their own purposes, the 
enjoyment of their lusts and the furtherance of 
their schemes.”—M.]. Tho remark of Iluther, 
that there is no other hint of said adversaries 
having filled the ecclesiastical office, is perfectly 
true, but that does not exclude their setting up 
as teachers and leaders. The true point of view 
is displaced if rrotpanxn’reg is restricted to the 
agapm and expounded (as de Wette does), 
“They take their fill while they suffer the poor 
(tho majority, the flock) to want,” 1 Cor. xi. 21. 
Totpaiveevy in that sense, would be an inappro¬ 
priate term. The sequel also docs not relate to 
the agopro. 

Clouds without water, driven fast by 
winds. —[Alford: — “Driven out of course by 
winds;” he reads rrapa$e.p6pevoi (with A. B. C. 
K., al.), borne out of their course, hither and 
thither.—M.]. In 2 Pet. ii. 17 another figure, 
viz.: “ wells without water,” precedes the paral¬ 
lel to this, while here one is added which is want¬ 
ing there, vix.: “dead trees.” De Wette, who 
applies the figure to the agape, is oertainly wrong 
in saying that these men added largely to the 
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agapso, without sharing their contributions with 
the poor. No. the reference is rather to the 
promise and boasting of great and profound 
knowledge, but it is idle show and vapour, cf. 
Prov. xxv. 14. They are carried about by every 
wind of doctrine, and cannot satisfy the wants 
of those, who thirst for the truth. Huther:— 
“The figure delineates the inward spiritual emp¬ 
tiness of those men, who on that account are un¬ 
able to do good, but it seems also to intimate their 
deceptive ostentation, which has been pointed 
out by Calvin.” The reference to doing good, 
however, belongs not to this, but to the next 
figure. TroifiaivovTEs and ve$£?.ai point unmistak¬ 
ably to their arrogated teaching and leading.— 
Tlepi<jHp6[iEv<u, driven about, fitfully driven to and 
fro. [See above Appar. Crit., note 22.—M.] 
Peter has e?uiw6pevai. 

Late autumnal trees, etc.— Qdivonupivd, 
from qdivij and oirhpa; orrupa signifies the hottest 
season of the year; when that is over (<p&ivci), 
the <pdiv67rupov, late autumn, the beginning of 
winter, sets in; the adjective denotes, therefore, 
“late-autumnal,” not “fruit spoiling,” as 8tier 
renders, contrary to grammatical usage. [The 
best account of this word is that given by Lillie 
in loco, which is here transcribed: “According 
to Passow (as translated by Liddell and Scott), 
brctipa is, 1, ‘the part of the year between the 
rising of Sirius and of Arcturus .... not so 
much .... autumn as our dog dags, or at most 
the end of summer ;* and then, because this was 
the season of fruit, it stands, 2, for 'the fruit it¬ 
self\ esp. tree-fruit; —and hence also the verb 
oiruptfa is to gather fruits. 0#mj, again is used, 
1 , intransitively, to decay , wither , and, 2, transi¬ 
tively, to corrupt , destroy. Joining the two 
words, each in its first signification, we have 
f&iv6iz(jpov, autumn , or more commonly, senescens 
auctumnus et in hyemem vergens (Steph. Scap.), 
late autumn, the fall of the year (L. and S.); and 
fthvoiropivbf, belonging to that season — which are 
the only meanings of those compounds which the 
lexicons recognize as classical. In that sense, 
accordingly, is the Adjective taken here, in con¬ 
nection with bmpTra, by Wicl. (harvest-trees with¬ 
out fruit), Tynd., Cranm., (without fr. at gathering 
time), Castal., (autumnales infructuosse), Thom., 
(auctumnal trees without fruit), Dav., (out. trees 
stripped of their fruit\ ; and apart from that con¬ 
nection, by Rhemish; Vulg., and its followers 
generally, Dutch, French, Swiss, margin; Engl., 
Ann., Hamm.; Cooc.; Beausobre and L’Enfant, 
margin; Bengel, Moldenh; Hsenlein (errone¬ 
ously cited by Huther), Meyer, Gerlach, Barn.; 
de W.; Peile, (trees on the wane — “fallen into the 
-sere and yellow leaf”), Huther;—Wahl, Robin¬ 
son, Green, (autumnal, sere, bare), SchirL The 
same interpretation is allowed also by Zeg., 
Wits., Gill, Laurm., Rosenm., Trol., (‘without 
leaves,* [which is also Wesley’s version], ‘ as trees 
• are in autumn 1 ), Bloomf.;—Schleusn. The sec¬ 
ond significations of <p&tvw and onopa, however, 
appear combined in the use, according to Pha- 
vor., of $&iir6m*pov to denote v6oo$ d&ivovoa onCipag 
(hence Claike: galled or diseased trees; an ety¬ 
mology and sense allowed also by Wits., Laurm., 
Trol., cankered; —Schleus.), and in Pindar’s use 
of fdivoirQpic. Liddell and Scott do, indeed, j 
mark this last word as a ‘pecuL fern.’ of 1 


7T upiv6{, which they explain to mean autumnaL 
But in the passage referred to—Pyth., 5, 161, 
162, <pdtvo7rupi<; avtpuv xnpepia Karairvod — h&tvo- 
iruplf evidently does not mean that, but rather 
the blighting influence of these wintry blasts, and 
so it is explained by the best commentators of 
Pindar. Heyne translates thus: ‘fbuctibcs 
exitiali8 ventorum hibbrnus flatus;* and the 
most recent editor, Prof. Schneidewin, has the 
following note: ‘oirtipa, &pa auctumus , annus di- 
cuntur pro Us quse giguntur its temporibus. Jam 
sensus : Vale as viribus et consilio etiam m posterum, 
ne ventus brumalis tibi pxrdat temporis rRCCTUs.* 
If it be said that the common version requires 
the noun to be taken in its second signification 
and the verb in its first, it may be replied, 1, that 
this acknowledged secondary meaning of the 
noun is its meaning in the only place where it is 
found in the New Testament, viz.: Rev. xviii.; 
14;—2, that the intransitive use of the verbis 
by far the more frequent;—and, 3, that the verb 
retains this intransitive sense in other analogous 
cases of composition; e. g., $<hv6Kapno$, applied 
by Pindar, Pyth., 4, 471, to an oak from which 
the limbs had been lopped; and i&cvdnuXoc, with 
wasting limbs (L. and S.). While, therefore, our 
present form <p$ivoirupiv6s may not, in the one or 
two instances where it is found elsewhere, bear 
the meaning here ascribed to it, I concur never¬ 
theless in the remark of Grotius: * Si usum vocis 
respicias , dicit arbores auctumnales. Sed magis res- 
picitur hrvfio'koryia vocis, ut dicat eos similes esse ar- 
boribus , quorum fructus peril illico.* This sense, 
moreover, is more in harmony with the design 
of the writer, which is to describe the character¬ 
istic and inward spiritual desolation of these 
wicked men . . . . , and it lays a firmer basis 
for the dreadful climax whereby he effects that 
object, cf. Matt. xiii. 22; Lke. viii. 14, etc.”— M.l 
They stand there, like late-autumnal trees, which 
have no fruit but only dry leaves. They deceive 
our expectations, as the baren fig-tree. Matt. xxi. 
19; Lke. xiii. 6, and are therefore ripe for the 
curse and woodman’s axe. As we expect the 
clouds to yield water, so we expect the trees to 
yield fruit. The former relates to their teach¬ 
ing, the latter to their life. Bengel:—“ Trees, 
as they appear at the end of autumn, without 
fruit and leaves,” cf. Is. i. 80. Jude thinks of 
persons, who year after year are like late-autum¬ 
nal trees. This is not a weak, but a very strik¬ 
ing description, whereas, if we follow tie ety¬ 
mology, the addition of tucapnoc would be super¬ 
fluous. 

Unfruitful.—Not “whose fruit has been taken 
off,”as de Wette, but without fruit [or better, 
incapable of yielding fruit.—M.] 

Twice dead, not=wholly dead, which is ar¬ 
bitrary, for the figure is taken from trees which 
have at different times suffered fatal iqjury by 
frost or from insects. Stier: “By nature we are 
through the fall altogether dead trees; now these 
persons, having received the grace of regenera¬ 
tion, have died a second time (2 Peter ii. 20). 
This is the second death in guilt and punish¬ 
ment.” Others (like Grotius) erroneously in¬ 
terpret these words of the first (earthly) and the 
second (post-terrene) death, seeing death had 
not yet affected them in either respect. [Words¬ 
worth : “ So these men are trees, which died twice, 
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because these men haying been once dead in tres¬ 
passes and Bins, and raised to life in baptism, 
hare relapsed and apostatized into the death of 
sin, and so have died twice; and because by their 
sins they have incurred the second death. See Rev. 
ii. 11; xx. 6. 14; xxi. 8, where it is said that the 
second death is the penalty of the unbelieving , 
abominable , and fornicators .” Oecumenius: “to 
fdnxyir&piva Sbdpa Slg airo&vffOKOvra, h> re ry 
tov Kaprrov avruv biropohy, teal ev ry tcjv <pb?Jujv 
biropfarf” De Wette illustrates by “bis dat qui 
cito dat” and Horace’s “ pro quo bis patior mori” 
Alford refers to the double death in a tree, which 
is not only as it seems to the eye in common with 
other trees, in the apparent death of winter, but 
really dead: dead to appearance and dead in 
reality.—M.l 

Uprooted, not trees dug out and thus eradi¬ 
cated, but such as still remain in the earth, 
shaken loose by their roots, and thus incapable 
of shedding leaves and bearing fruit. Figurative 
description of men torn loose from this vital 
foundation and the communion of the Church, no 
longer moved by the Holy Spirit, having ceased 
to do good works, and doomed to the penalty of 
the obdurate, cf. John xv. 6; Matt. iii. 10. [Ar- 
naud: “ Toils ces mots sont des mUaphores energiques 
pour montrer le n6ant de ces imputes, la Ug&retl de 
leur conduits , la steriliti de leur foi et l y absence de 
leurs bonnes moeurs .”—M.] 

Veb. 13. Raging waves of the sea [Ger¬ 
man, “ wild waves,” better than raging, so Al¬ 
ford.—M.]. The Apostle probably thought of 
Isa. lvii. 20: “But the wicked are like the 
troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters 
cast up mire and dirt,” cf. Wisd. xiv. 1. hypioq 
is elsewhere used of wild beasts. The figure de¬ 
scribes their passionate conduct, their rushing 
against divinely-ordered barriers, their inward 
impurity and hurtfulness, cf. Ps. xlvi. 4. The 
figurative expression of Isaiah has a literal ap¬ 
plication in the Epistle. 

’Enafplfriv, properly to foam over, cover with 
foam, foam out. aloxbvaq, an emphatic Plural, 
as 1 Peter iv. 3, all kinds of shame proceeding 
from the evil treasure of the heart. Huther: 
“Shameful lusts, which they exhibit in their 
wild, immoral life.” 

Wandering stars, etc.— aarkpeq irhtvijrai, 
wandering stars, from ttZuv^v, it hivaofku, cf. v. 
11; 2 Tim. iii. 13. [Alford: “Comets, which 
astonish the world for awhile and then pass away 
into darkness.—Those professing Christians, by 
their profession of being lights in the world, in¬ 
stead of letting that light shine on more and more 
into the perfect day, are drifting about in strange 
errors of doctrine and practice, until it will be 
utterly extinguished in eternal darkness.”—M.]. 
It is difficult to see why the reference to comets, 
which were known to the people in ancient times, 
should be pronounced arbitrary (Huther). “That 
have no regular course, and depart from the sun 
(of righteousness).” Meyer. So also de Wette and 
Stier; the latter says: “ If a star loses or deviates 
from its place or course,'it either falls forthwith 
down dark, or, and that is the sense here, it 
roves awhile with deceitful light until it reaches 
the point and catastrophe, which God has ap¬ 
pointed.” The word aaripeq again contains a 
reference to men, that set up for lights of the 


Church, cf. Rev. i. 20; Dan. xii. 3; Phil. ii. 15. 
So Oecumenius. We must not think of authorized 
teachers, but remember that men, in order to gain 
distinction in those Churches, had to render them¬ 
selves prominent by the light of knowledge; de 
Wette interprets the metaphor of the outward 
splendour of the luxury and perhaps also of the 
authority of those men; Huther applies the me¬ 
taphor to unstable men, driven hither and thither 
by their carnal appetites, whose life presents the 
strongest contrast to the calm, well-ordered life 
of Christians. But this does not explain the 
term aorepeq .—Bengel observes: “It has recently 
been discovered that planets are opaque bodies 
that shine with borrowed light. Jude was ena¬ 
bled to intimate this in virtue of Divine illumina¬ 
tion.” But the reference is neither to planetB 
nor their opacity. 

To whom [better, for whom.— M.] the 
blackness of darkness is reserved forever. 
—Cf. the parallel passage, 2 Peter ii. 17, and the 
commentary on it. Stier: “The comets, as un¬ 
stable, disrupted ruins, may be hastening for¬ 
ward to a final darkness among the slags of the 
last process of reconstruction.” 

Ver. 14. But of [/or.—M.] these also pro¬ 
phesied Enoch, the seventh from Adam.— 
Now follows a prophecy of Enoch of these people. 
rovroiq, with reference to them; see Winer, p. 
244, cf. Luke xviii. 81 .—sal should be connected 
with irpo^TEvoe, not with roirroic. As other pro¬ 
phets, so Enoch also, the most ancient of pro¬ 
phets. 

The seventh from Adam, cf. Gen. v. 18. 
There are really only five patriarchs between 
Enoch and Adam, viz., Seth, Enos, Cainan, Ma- 
halaleel and Jared, but Adam iB included as the 
first. This designation, although omitted by 
commentators, occurs repeatedly in the book of 
Enoch; e. y., we read, ch. xciii. 8: “I, as the se¬ 
venth, am born in the first week, while judgment 
and justice were delayed;” cf. ch. lx. 8: “In the 
seventh week there shall arise an apostate gene¬ 
ration;” ch. xxxvii. 1, traces back the genealogy 
of Enoch to Adam, not for the sake of embellish¬ 
ment, but in order to remove all doubt as to his per¬ 
sonal identity.” The epithet “the seventh” cannot 
be without meaning; Calvin thinks that it is in¬ 
tended to denote the great age of this prophecy; 
others see in it a secret, mystical meaning. Ben¬ 
gel: “Every seventh is the most esteemed.” Stier: 
“The seventh from Adam is personally a type of 
the sanctified of the seventh age of the world (of 
the seventh millennium, of the great earth-sab¬ 
bath), therefore he prophesiesfor this time.” Men¬ 
ken: “The number seven was esteemed in the an¬ 
cient world as an important signature pointing to 
the sacred and mystery. The fact that after sin 
and death had freely exerted their unhappy power 
during the first six generations, in the seventh 
generation mankind appeared in the person of 
one man (who had led a godly life, and was taken 
by God to God without seeing death) in a state 
of high completeness and blessed freedom from 
death, has a kind of prophetico-symbolical signi¬ 
ficance, and intimates that mankind in general, 
after having duly completed its course and fought 
its battle under the oppression of sin and death 
through six long world-periods, shall appear in 
the seventh world-period in a state of higher 
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completeness, in a more Divine life and more 
blessed freedom from death. The seventh world- 
period is the Kingdom of God on earth. To 
Adam, the first, was revealed and promised the 
appearance and advent of the Lord, as a Helper 
and Saviour; to Enoch, the seventh from Adam, 
was revealed the last advent of the same Lord, 
Helper and Savionr, as a Judge and Avenger, 
and he was the first prophet, who spoke and 
taught this among men/’ [“The number seven 
is sacred absve all; Enoch is seventh from Adam 
and walks with God; Moses is seventh from Abra¬ 
ham; Phineas is seventh from Jacob our father, 
as Enoch was seventh from Adam. And they cor¬ 
respond to the seventh day, which is the Sabbath, 
the day of rest. Every seventh age is in the 
highest esteem.” Wetstein, citing Rabbinical 
writings, p. 737. Wordsworth deems it worthy 
of remark, that Enoch lived as many years as 
there are days in a solar year, viz., 365, and was 
then translated (Gen. v. 24.)—M.]. The words 
which follow are found almost literally in the 
above-mentioned apocryphal book of Enoch, 
which was formerly known only by fragments 
and notioes of the early Dithers, but has recently 
been discovered in an JEthiopic translation and 
translated from the ASthiopic into German. It 
became known in Europe about the close of the 
last century. Winer, Dorner and others ascribe 
its authorship to a Jew of the first century of the 
Christian era; Ewald places its date at the end 
of the second century before Christ. A new edi¬ 
tion and translation of this book was published 
by D. Dillmann in 1853, who pronounces it to 
have been written about 13. C. 110. The book 
consists, according to the careful investigation 
of the last-named scholar, of three parts: 1. The 
proper and original book of Enoch, which con¬ 
stitutes the greatest part of this apocryphal work. 
2. Of historical additions for the elucidation of 
several doctrines and ideas from the pen of ano¬ 
ther author, who wrote not long afterwards. 8. 
Of so-called Noachian additions connected with 
other interpolations made by a third author, be¬ 
longing at least to the end of the first century 
B. C. The passage in question is rendered by 
Dillmann thus: “And behold, He comes with 
myriads of saints to execute judgment on them, 
and He will destroy the ungodly and judge all 
flesh in all things which the sinners and the un¬ 
godly have committed and done against Him,” 
oh. i. 9. Considering that the variations between 
the Epistle and the book of Enoch are not incon¬ 
siderable, and that the book of Enoch is not ex¬ 
pressly cited, there is still room to doubt whether 
Jude* knew that book. But the tradition of 
Enoch's prophecy he must at all events have 
known and considered true as to its kernel. 

( There is an English translation by Archbishop 
Awrence, with an introduction and notes, which 
passed through three editions, 1821, 1833, 1838, 
hut has been completely superseded by that of 
Dillmann, with an introduction and commentary, 
published at Leipsig in 1853. See Introducticn 
| 7.—M.] 

Behold the Lord oame with His holy 
myriads. —Now follows the substance of the pro¬ 
phecy.—- ? HA0e, the Aorist, because Enoch speaks 
in a vision, in which the future appears to him 
as present [really a prophetic past.—M.], as in 


Isa. ix. 6; liii 4. The JEthiopic text of the book 
of Enoch seems to have the Present. 

With His holy myriads; kv. In them, L *., 
to be glorified in them, as 2 These, i. 10, and with 
them. Myriads, literally ten thousands, then 
absolutely, many thousands. The book of 
Enoch in other similar passages with reference 
to Dan. vii., uses the terms thousand times 
thousand, and ten thousand times ten thousand; 
so ch. xl. 1; Ixxi. 10. In Deut. xxxiiL 2, Jeho¬ 
vah is represented as revealing Himself from 
Sinai, shining forth from among many thousands 
of saints. According to Zech. xiv. 5, He will 
come to judgment with all His saints, cf. Matt, 
xxv. 81; Rev. v. 11. The term denotes not only 
angels, but also the elect from among men; cf. 
Heb. xii. 22; 1 Cor. vi. 2.— With Hit , ovroc. 
They belong to Him, stand before His throne, and 
wait for His commands. 

Ver. 15. To give judgment, etc .—xpiant 
noieiv. John v. 27; cf. Gen. xviii. 25; to execute 
it in fact. [The term here and in the references 
seems rather to denote the functions of the Judge, 
than those of the executor.—M.] 

To oonviot all the ungodly; tartly£ai, the 
composite form intensifies the idea, which is their 
thorough and absolute conviction, not their pun¬ 
ishment ; the reference is to inward conviction in 
the conscience. [I doubt whether this interpre¬ 
tation is exhaustive; the conviction of course be¬ 
gins with the conscience, but the intensive nature 
of the composite seems to imply a conviction that 
shall bring the convicted to judgment, and entail 
the execution of the judicial sentenoe.—M.] 

Wherein they were ungodly ; aatpeiv used 
transitively, cf. 2 Peter ii. 6. Winer, p. 236. 
The guilt of ungodliness is here made very promi¬ 
nent, the same word being used four times, cf. 
Zeph. iii. 11. 

Of aU the hard speeches; aK?jjp6^ y hard, 
dry, rough, indigestible [?—M.], used figura¬ 
tively of daring, impious blasphemy; cf. 1 Sam. 
ii. 3; Mai. iii. 13; Numb. xvi. 26. Differently, 
John vi. 60. This involves even greater guilt 
than the works which were the result of their 
ungodly disposition; hence they are named first. 
In the above-cited passage from the book of 
Enoch, nothing is said of such hard speeches; 
but soon after we read: “Ye have reviled His 
greatness with arrogant, blasphemous speeches 
of your unclean mouth; ye hard-hearted, ye shall 
find no peace,” ch. v. 4; cf. ch. xlvi. 7. 

Against Him.—“Although they did not be¬ 
lieve that all their ungodly speeches were aimed 
at Him.” 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

1. Those who know the book of Enoeh, with 
its absurd fancies and its coarse notions of the 
heavenly world, must revere more strongly than 
ever the chasteness and truth of our canonical 
writings, and be grateful to the Church for re¬ 
jecting such clumsy fabrications. In that book 
we read, e . y., of the giants or tyrants mentioned 
in Gen. vi., that “the women with whom the an¬ 
gels had intercourse, conceived and brought forth 
great giants 6000 feet [German: 3000 Ellen .— 
M.] in height. These ate up all the produoe of 
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men, until men were unable to sustain them any observe the externals of religion and its exercise, 
longer. Then the giants turned upon the men to but are at mortal enmity with whatever aims at 
devour them,” etc. The book is full of the the spirit and the truth, and thus end with being 
coarsest materialism, stating as irrefragable facta driven away from the face of God. 
that there are in heaven particular receptacles Starks :—It often happens that the more good 
for the winds, for hail, snow and rain, for thun- God does toman, the more man wanders away from 
der and lightning, that there is a literal corner- God, Deut. xxxii. 16. But if men resist the good- 
stone of the earth, and that the sky is supported ness of God, He has recourse to severity and 
by columns. Here is something to learn for the justice, Rom. ii. 4; xL 22. — Unbelief is cer- 
modera friends of an extreme realism. tainly the greatest sin, and the source of all 

2. The guilt of the heavenly spirits that apos- other vices.—Heaven is a many-manaioned house, 
tatized from God is the more aggravated, because Jno. xiv. 2. Thank God that through Christ we 
in their case there was no temptation from with- may once more return to our first home, whereas * 
out, as in that of men. the devils have left their habitation forever, 2 « 

8. Those deoeivers confirm the old, but in most Cor. v. 1.2.—The life of heaven is a state ef 
instances not sufficiently acknowledged truth, liberty, light and peace; the life of hell is a state 
that the decisions of the will are not so much the of confinement, darkness and perpetual fear of 
result of thinking and peroeiving, as, on the con- more punishment.—Sins that cannot be named in 
trary, thinking and perceiving the result of the decency, or on account of ignorance, are yet so 
decisions of the wilt Demosthenes (Oiynt A., II., common among Christians that a preacher does 
82) already declared “ that persons accustomed not know whether he ought to speak of them, or 
to do mean and bad acts cannot understand a be silent, Ez. viii. 8. 9.-—-0! the mad blindness 
great and powerful thought, and that the thoughts of men, that will not grow wise by other people’s 
and intentions of men are the reflections of their injury, but will persist in their daring even to 
manner'of life.” the extent of being made examples of the Divine 

4. In reading the account of corruption given judgment, 2 Chron. xxx. 8; Lke. xiii. 4. 6.—Al¬ 
ia this Epistle, we have to apply the rule belong- though some governments are not what they ought 
ing to the prophecies of the Old Testament, that to be, men ought to honour in them the image of 
the events described in them take place at differ- God, Ex. xxii. 88.—True zeal, be it never so 
ent times and stages of development before they peat, is always humble and modest, whereas 
meet their final and highest fulfilment false zeal is defiant and passionate, Rom. x. 2.— 

6. “The whole development of evil, as well as Jesus uttered His woes on none more than on 
of good, grows like a tree, the very beginnings false teaohers and hypocrites. Matt xxiii. 18. 
of which contain the same kind in the germ, and They have the heart of a Cain, a Balaam and a 
foretell the end; but the 8pirit of God has, with Korah.—Gold and honours are two hooks with 
prophetio vision, described to us the events and which the devil fishes and catches many thousand 
delineated the persons for the future.” Stier. souls for his kingdom, Jno. xiii. 2; 1 Chron. xxii. 

1.—All the feasts of Christians ought bv rights 
to be love-feasts, Neh. viii. 10.—Can there be 

HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. anything more unhnppy than being rooted out 

and separated from the communion of the life of 
Our curiosity should not lead us to seek to pene- Christ? Col. ii. 7.— Think ye that the pagans 
Irate the mysterious incidents of the apostasy were allowed to revile their gods, as God is, with- 
of angels; we should rather take warning from out let or punishment, blasphemed among Chris- 
so much of it as is clear.—The necessity of con- tians? But have patience, Jesus will summon 
tinuing in grace, lest somebody spoil us of our those mighty blasphemers to His bar, and avenge 
crown.—Whoso rejects the light here and does the insult that has been heaped upon Him. 
not walk in the light now, will hereafter dwell in [ Literature onv. 9 .*— 

eternal darkness.—Whatever is spoken or writ- Hecht, Joannes, Disputatio inauguralis de eer¬ 
ier* against the servants of God, the Eternal tamine Micha'elis cum Diabolo de eorpore Mosis, 4to., 

Judge will consider as spoken or written against Jenoe., 1853. 

Himself. Nierembebo, N., Exereitatio exegetico-polemiea 

H. Rieger: —It is an old experience of con- de Angelica super eorpore Mosis discrepatione, 4to., 
stant and multiform repetition, that the most Ratisbonse, 1682. 

licentious men are generally also the most impa- Bachmann, I. G., De certamine circa corpus 
tientof all checks emanating from human sources, Mosis, Crit. Sac., Thes., 2, 794. 
that they decry all government and authority as Hensel, M. Z., De certamine Archangeli Mi¬ 
an invention of the devil, and abuse the liberty chatlis cum Diabolo de eorpore Mosis , Crit. Sac., 
of the Gospel as a cloak of maliciousness. [Sen- Thes., 2, 797. 

suality and lawlessness go together. — M.] — Calmet, A., La Mort et la Sepulture de Moyse, 

Those who walk in the way of Cain hypocritically Dissertations, Commentaire, 8, 753.— M.] 
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VERSES lfi-28. 

Obvrnrfs:—Farther description of the persons who wore the subjects of the Apostles* prophecies, ▼. 16-19; followed by hi 
exhortation to education on the foundation of lkith, and to proper treatment of the deceived with a view to Mr sal- 
ration, rr. 90-23. 

16 1 These are marmorers, complainers, walking after their own lasts; and their month 
speaketh great swelling won/#, having men’s persons in admiration 9 because of advant- 

17 age.* But, 4 beloved, remember ye the words which were spoken^before of the apostles 

18 of* oar Lord Jesus Christ; How T that they told you there should 9 be mockers in the 

19 last time, 9 who should walk after their own ungodly lasts. 19 These be they who sep- 

20 arated themselves, sensual, 11 having not the Spirit. 19 But ye, beloved, building up 

21 yourselves on your 19 most holy faith, praying in the Holy Ghost, Keep yourselves in 
the love of God, looking 14 for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life. 

22 28 And of 19 some have compassion, making a difference: 19 And others save with" 

fear, pulling 19 them out of the fire; hating even the garment spotted by the flesh. 19 


Versa 16. [* German:—“ These aro they, marmurers, discontented *cUX God and the world ” The italicized words are 
paraphrase and comment, rather than translation, yoyyvrrai, marmurers, de s cri bee their views of 
God, pepfipotpot^ complainers, denotes their discontent with their lot.—M.] 

[* German“ Flatterers to the face ” is too free, better, “ admiring persons,” which adheres more closely 
to the Greek 0 *vpd(orre* vpio wva.—M.] 
p German“ For profit’s sake.”—M.J 

Verse 17. r 4 if 61, but ye. So German, all the old English and foreign versions, except the Dutch.—M.l 

r» • German:—“ the words which were foretold you by the Apostles; ” too free, better retain the rendering of 
1. Vj “which were spoken before,” but substituting “6jr.” uwb, for —M.l 

[T The German omits “ how” which is superfluous ; render, “ that they told you, etc. — M.] 

[•Icorrai,shall be; so German. Vulgate, Reims, al.—M.] 

• Lacbm. and Tischend. readitr* sexards T0 * XP* i A« doerrau Stier considers this reading an imi¬ 
tation of 2 Pet. lii. 8. [It is the reading of A. If. C. and Sin.; but B. C. omit to* before xM***, *o 
Meyer and Huther. iAodaorraiis marked * * in God. 8in. by Tischendorf.—M.] 

[10 German“ who walk after their own lasts in ungodlinesses.” While It is better to retain the participial 
construction, with Vulg., Syr., it is also better to bring out the grammatical relation of d vt#v^«af 
and astjSne*, and to translate the whole verse: “ that they told you that in the last time there shall 
be scoffers, walking according to their own lusts in ungodliness.”—M.] 

Verse 19. [U a. fa wove, B. C., Vulg., Griesb., al.; A n 8in M «Tischend., Lachra., al. omit it. Lillie suggests “separate" 
without the Pronoun; the sense is hardly affected by the omission, for aw o 6 to pi (ov re* may betaken 
with the reflexive force which transitive verbs sometimes do bear (Winer, p. 286), and signifies “sepa¬ 
ratists,” both in doctrine and Church-fellowship.—M.J 

[b.^vxiKot, German:—“ Setlische ; ” the English “animaP on account of its connection with the Latin 
anima , the French amr, respectively answering to the Greek ^ vv i?. has something to recommend it, but 
is not as expressive and correct as “psychical ” or “ soulish .”—M.] 

p'if e\oyrt*. German: “That have no spirit,” or retaining the Partidpal constructioo: 
“ having no spirit.”—M.] 

Verse20. UC. reads Jjii* for vpyy, [Sin. obeenret the following order: ivoiKoSopovyre* iavrovt vj 
aytHTtT]} vputv nio T«i—M.] 

[Germanbuild yourselves further up on yonr most holy faith in the Holy Ghoet with prayer.” 
better render with closer adherence to the Greek: “building up yourselves on your moot holy frith 
praying in the Holy Ghost.”—M.l 

Verse 21. n 4 vpoo , 6«x<*/*«>'‘>‘i “ waiting for ,r (German) better than “ looking for”.—M.l 

Verse 22. | 14 u o0 * pi v et ob* St rite sibi invicem opponuntur.” Laurmann. The opposition should be marked, and 1 
adopt accordingly Lillie’s rendering: “ Ou some, indeed, bare compassion”—M.] 

W C. reads; o&« pi v ikiy\ere Statcpiyopivov* ; oGv Si <rw£t vs etc irvpb* apwd£ orre* er 
66?*. A. B., followed by Lachmann and Tischendorf, have three members. 1. «Aeyx <Te (B. 

(Atari); 2. odt^ere . etc wvpb* ipva^omt; 3. (Atari e y pivovmr. Ds 

Wette ascribes the last iAiarc to a gloss, or the mistake of a transcriber. Vulgate: “hosqmidem 
arguite judicalos” 

[Sin., iAiari S i a k p t yo p i y o v t . On the different interpretations of this difficult verse see below in 
Exegetical and Critical, where the whole subject is discussed.—M.] 

Verse23. [W*r ^<S/3», “in fear”, not “with fear” as E. V.—Sin. reads: “ . . . omCere «* — wvpb* apwafor- 
ret ob* Si i heart e v See more below in EXXOZTICAX AND Critical.— M.] 

f t* “ Snatch ” or “pluck ” better than “ pull.”—M.] 

i» The whole verse according to the Sinaitic reading would run thns: “ But others save, plucking them oat 
of the fire; and on others have compassion in fear.” So substantially L ac h mann,Tischendorf, Words* 
worth, Alford.—M.J 

with the appointments and dispensations of Di¬ 
vine Providence, opposition to their superiors, 
especially in the Church, like the company of 
Korah murmured against Moses and Aaron, and 
like Diotrephes. 8 Jno. 9. 

Complainers.—[German: Discontented with 
God and the world, Alford following the German 
versions; “Dissatisfied with their lot.” — M.]. 
f.lefififiotpoL, properly, fault-finders with Provi¬ 
dence, and the lot apportioned to them. From a 
passage in Theophrast, cited by de Wette, it 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Ver. 16. These are, etc.—Jude, as with up¬ 
lifted finger, points once more to these ungodly 
men, of whom Enoch prophesied. 

Marmurers. —&irag Xeyduevov from yoyi-bfa, 
to murmur or mutter, as well as to 

which the formed is nearly related. The object 
of their murmuring is not mentioned. Ver. 15 
teems to intimate that it was their discontent 
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would seem to be used of censoriousness and 
discontent in general. Bengel explains it of dis- 
content with God. This word denotes the out¬ 
ward, the former the inward. [Cf. Theophrast, 
char. XVII. iccpl pepif/ipoipiac and contratt this 
oharacter with St. Paul’s spirit and language in 
Phil. iv. 11. 12; 1 Tim. Yi. 6-8; Heb. xiii. 6. 
Wordsw., Philo, Vit. Mo*., p. 109, 29, says of 
the Jews, sol izaTuv fjp^uvro pepypipotpelv ; Lucian, 
Sacrif.y I., rift ’Apripidog ueprjtpoijxtitOTX, bri pi] 
icapetXfypdrj vpdq rip tivoiav avb rev 0 ivivf. Hesy- 
chius explains fupftpotpdq thus: pep^dpevoq rb 
ayati&v ij f&eyidJjpujv, % +iXalrio f.—M.] 

Walking after their own lusts. —The 
same expression occurs 2 Pet. iii. 3; cf. ch. ii. 
10; 1 Pet. iy. 8. Calvin gives the right con¬ 
nection with the preceding thus: 44 Those who 
yield themselves to their evil lusts, are also mur¬ 
muring and discontented, so that one can never 
do things right for them.” 

And their month speaketh great swell¬ 
ing things. —Boastful, impudent words. Cf. 
notes on 2 Pet. iL 18. The book of Enoch con¬ 
tains frequent referenoes to such vaunting 
speeches directed against God and His appoint¬ 
ments; it has the peculiar expression: “and 
these are they that control the stars and lift up 
their hands against the Most High.” Jas. iii. 6; 
Ban. vii. 8. 20. 

Admiring persons. —(German: 44 Flatterer* 
to Me/ocs”^); literally, “admiring the faces.” 
The former is to be taken as a parenthesis. Cf. 
Gen. xix. 21; Lev. xix. 16; Deut. x. 17, ren¬ 
dered by LXX. Qavfi&&iv npbounov = N220 

oris, to favour one, to prefer, honour and 

highly esteem. So Stier, de Wette, Huther. 
The first and third parallel passages, however, 
are inapplicable, the reference in them being to 
God’s dealings with man, and the second relates 
to partiality, as in Sir. vii. 29. But as it is not 
said here whose person they regard, while in 
other places we have always some qualification, 
such as the person of the great or poor, it seems 
more fitting to emphasize lrpbooma and to explain 
it with reference to sensuality, the leading char¬ 
acteristics of those deceivers, thus: they flatter 
the objects of their lust, extol their beauty and 
thus lure them to themselves in order to use 
them for their own purposes, not excluding pe¬ 
cuniary advantage. Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 14, where 
sensuality and covetousness are intimately con¬ 
nected.— uQeXeiaq x&P lv should be closely con¬ 
nected with davpdCovrec. [“Calvin: “ Magnilo- 
guentiam taxat , quod *e ip*o* fa*luose jactent: *ed 
inter ca o*tendit iUiberali e**e tngenio , quia terviliter *e 
dimittant .”—Fronmfiller’s interpretation of dav- 
ft&Zovrec icpdocma is very far-fetched. The 
phrase is a Hebraism and signifies to respect the 
perton in a good or bad sense, to be partial, as a 
judge unjustly partial or corrupted by bribes; 
cf. Hebrew and LXX. of Lev. xix. 16: Job xxxii. 
21; xxxiv. 19; Ps. lxxxii. 2; Prov. xviii. 6; 
Deut. x. 17; 2 Chron. xix. 7; Job xiii. 10; Mai. 
ii. 9; where it is used in a bad sense. There is 
no need for the reference to sensuality, for the 
meaning that they favoured the rich and in¬ 
fluential by accommodating their teaching to 
their prejudices and vicious practices is in per¬ 


fect keeping with the character of those false 
teachers in particular, and all time-servers in 
general.—M.] 

Vbr. 17. But ye, beloved, remember the 
words which were spoken before by the 
Apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ. —As 
Peter thought it necessary to remind his readers 
of the Apostolical word in order to protect them 
from deceivers, 2 Pet iii. 2.16. 16, so Jude feels 
prompted to adopt the same course. Besides the 
second Epistle of Peter, Jude may here refer to 
passages like Acts xx. 29, 80; 2 Tim. iii. 1, etc. 
The primary reference is to their warnings 
against deceivers, the secondary to their ex¬ 
hortations to stedfastness and perseverance in 
the faith. 

By the Apostles. —The unprejudiced reader 
of these words can hardly resist the conviotion 
that this Epistle is not that of an Apostle, even 
as the author does not oall himself an Apostle in 
v. 1. Sepp’s opinion that he distinguishes him¬ 
self from the other Apostles by the designation 
“the Lord’s brother” is sophistical. [I ftilly con¬ 
cur with Alford that this text is not decisive as 
to whether St. Jude was, or was not, an Apostle. 
He might use the expression, being himself an 
Apostle, and he is certainly more likely to have 
used it, not being an Apostle. St. Peter, on the 
authority A. B. C. K. L., al., at 2 Pet. iii. 3 uses 
the same expression without the igiuv —“and 
whichever view is taken as to the genuineness or 
otherwise of 2 Peter, there could be no intention 
by such an Expression to exclude either the real 
or the pretended St. Peter from the number of 
the Apostles.”—M.l.—The contrast of Peter’s 
language (2 Pet. iii. 2) is remarkable. Jude's 
using in the next verse vplv and not t)plv does 
not prove anything. [For while it is not cer¬ 
tain that he included himself among the Apostles, 
it is very uncertain whether he intended to ex¬ 
clude himself from their number. So Alford.— 
M.]. The principal reason why the reference is 
not to the Lord’s self-own words is stated by 
Stier, who says that we have the account of the 
words and works of Jesus from the lips of the 
Apostles, or on the testimony confirmed by the 
Apostles. 

Spoken before. —The term includes both the 
priority of their testimony and its prophetical 
character. [This is the reason why the render¬ 
ing of E. V. is preferable to the German^trans- 
lation. See above in Appar. Crit. v. 17. 4.— 
Wordsworth : “There seems also to be reference 
here to the description of the last days in St. 
Paul’s last Epistle, 2 Tim. iii. 1-6, iv kaxhratq 
rjfitpaif loovrai hvdpwnoi f&Mvroi ic. r. J. There is a. 
special propriety in this admonitory reference in 
this Epistle—one of the last of the Catholic Epis¬ 
tles—to the last warning in the Epistles, of the 
Apostles of the Circumcision and of the Gentiles,. 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Cf. Oecumcn.^on v. 1. 
Cf. the admonition in Hebrews xiii. 7: “Re¬ 
member your rulers, who spoke to you the word 
of God,” where St. Paul appears to be exhorting 
the Hebrews to remember especially St. James, 
the Bishop of Jerusalem; and St. Jude, the* 
brother of St. James, here appears to be ex¬ 
horting his readers to remember St. Peter and 
St. Paul.”—M.] 

Veb. 18. In the last time there shall be 
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scoffers, etc.—Jade here evidently has an ex¬ 
press reference to the second Epistle of Peter: 
for the words which he cites, are almost literally 
found at 2 Pet. iii. 8, the only variation being, 
first: that Peter says, “there shall come ”, while 
Jude has “there shall be.” [See above, Appar. 
Crit. ▼. 18, 9.—M.]. But the latter expression 
oocurs also in 2 Pet. ii. 1. The second variation 
is Jude’s addition of tcjv aoefie iuv, it being, as we 
have already seen, (v. 16), his aim to give spe¬ 
cial prominence to the ungodliness of those men. 
This verse supplies one of the chief proofs of the 
priority of the second Epistle of Peter. Even de 
Wette has to admit that such a prophecy cannot 
be found any where except in 2 Pet. iii. 8. 
Huther’s statement that these words need not be 
considered as a literally exact quotation, but 
that they may be a compression of the various 
predictions of the Apostles concerning this sub¬ 
ject, is an untenable make-shill. Consider, e. g. t 
the peculiar word ipwahcrai, which occurs only 
here and 2 Pet. iii. 8. 

In the last time; h hox&nt XP^V* See 
notes on 2 Peter iii 8, [cf. Appar. Crit., verse 
18. 9.—M.] 

In nngod^lnes*. —Literally: “After their 
lusts turned to ungodliness;” so de Wette: “Lusts 
of ungodliness” (3tier), because the ground of 
every lust is nothing but some special ungodli¬ 
ness, denying, mocking and rejecting the divine 
opposed to that lust. 

Yxn. 19. These are they who separate 

Tthemselves]. Final description of these men 
ty a third, “ These are.” 

Who separate [themselves].— 'Arrotitop'tfrtv, to 
set off by drawing a boundary, to separate. 
Lachmann and Tischendorf omit iavrofc ; in that 
case we have to translate, “ who cause separa¬ 
tions, make factions.” So de Wette, Luther.— 
Huther, on the other hand, justly remarks, that 
had Jude intended to express that idea, he would 
hardly have satisfied himself with this one word. 
He considers lairrobf genuine, and expounds: 
“They who separate themselves from the Church.” 
But this hardly suits the description of those 
men, v. 12, who boldly pressed forward to the 
love-feasts of the faithful. The correct explana¬ 
tion follows from the next verse: They tear loose 
from the faith of the Church, and separate them¬ 
selves from the Church inwardly, although they 
cannot be separated* outwardly by Church-disci¬ 
pline, and indeed all the circumstances of the 
case point to the impossibility of such discipline 
being at that time administered in those Churches. 
[The different readings have been considered in 
Appar. Crit., v. 19, note 11. The interpretation of 
Iluther is based on an argument, by no means 
uncommon among commentators, but most objec¬ 
tionable wherever and whenever advanced. I 
refer to the supposed intention of the sacred 
writers, with which these commentators seem to 
be fully acquainted, although I am at a loss to 
conjecture how or whence they get that know¬ 
ledge, and suspect, that an appeal to the inten¬ 
tion of the sacred writers is a convenient way of 
enforcing a peculiar view, or of evading a diffi¬ 
culty. Moreover, every thing depends on the 
fitness of things, as it appears to each particular 
mind. Huther and Fronmiiller think that if 
Jude had intended to express the general idea, 


he would not have confined himself to the use of 
one word; but others, with their idea of the fit¬ 
ness of things, will think that he selected this 
one word on account of its expressiveness. The 
fact* is, that he did use only one word, ol tnrodeo- 
pt£ovrec, and since the Definite Article with the 
Participle Present denotes a habit and state, the 
Noun separatist*, or the verbal form “they who 
separate,” seem to be in exact agreement with 
the Greek, while the omission of iavrobf, sup¬ 
ported by high authority, leaves ns free to limit 
the meaning of aTodtopl£oms to the men them¬ 
selves, to extend it to others, or to apply it to 
both. We incline to do the last, and are sup¬ 
ported by Oecumen., Clement of Alexandr., Eras¬ 
mus, Estius (“Potest absolute sums, Skpakastks, 
id est , qui separationem faciunt tarn in ceetibus, quam 
in doctrina .”), Bloomf., Wordsw., Lillie and oth¬ 
ers. The ancient Catena expounds this wordr 
“ Making schisms and rending the members of 
the Church,” and Hooker (Serm. V. 11) specifies 
three kinds of separations: “Men do separate 
themselves either by heresy , schism, or apostasy. 
If they loose the bond of faith, which then they 
are justly supposed to do, when they frowardly 
expugn any principal point of Christian doctrine, 
this is to separate themselves by heresy . If they 
break the bond of unity, whereby the body of the 
Church is coupled and knit in one, as they do 
which wilfully forsake all external communion 
with saints in holy exercises purely and orderly 
established in the Church, this is to separate 
themselves by schism. If they willingly cast off 
and utterly forsake both profession of Christ and 
communion with Christians, taking their leave 
of all religion, this is to separate themselves by 
plain apostasy.” —M.] 

Psychical (German u Seelische ”); fvxuooi, cf. 
1 Cor. ii. 14. 15; xv. 44. 46. Persons in whom 
the earthly life of the soul rules, and the life of 
the Spirit with its higher powers is subjugated. 
Paul describes them as “fulfilling the desires of 
the flesh and of the mind,” Eph. ii. 8. They 
either live in open sin, or content themselves with 
outward propriety, while inwardly they are the 
slaves of pride, avarice; sensuality or other vices. 
[Alford: “ Sensual . We have no English word 
for ^xusSf; and our biblical psychology is, by 
this defect, entirely at fault. The irvxfy is the 
centre of the personal being, the 4 1* of each in¬ 
dividual. It is in each man bound to the spirit, 
man’s higher part, and to the body, man’s lower 
part; drawn upwards by the one, downwards by 
tho other. He who gives himself up to the lower 
appetites, is GapKiKb^: he who by commubion of his 
irvevpa with God’s Spirit is employed in the higher 
aims of his being, is 7rvevpaTuc6g. He who rests 
midway, thinking only of self and self’s interests, 
whether animal or intellectual, is the the 

selfish man in whom the spirit is sunk and de¬ 
graded into subordination to the subordinate 
In the lack of any adequate word, I have 
retained the 4 sensual ’ of the E. V., though the 
impression which it gives is a wrong one; 4 self¬ 
ish’ would be as bad, for the ifntxuric may be an 
amiable and generous man: 4 animal 9 would be 
worse: 4 intellectual, 1 worse still. If the word 
were not so ill-looking in our language, 4 psychic * 
would be a great gain.”— 4 Animal 1 has some 
merit on account of its connection with amma; 
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see Appar. Crit, v. 19, note 11 b. I have ren¬ 
dered “SeeUsche” rfwxtitoi, by “psychical ,” which 
sounds and looks better than “psychic” or the 
Saxon “soulish ,”—Ireneeus I., 6. 2-4, reports 
certain Gnostics of the snb-Apostolic age to nave 
said, “that animal men (y\wX LKO ' 1 ) are conversant 
only with animal things (Irvxcica), and have not 
perfect Chums: and they describe us who are of 
the Churchy as such; and they say that as we are 
only such, Ac must do good works, in order to be 
saved; but, they assert, that they themselves will 
be saved, not by practice, but because they are 
spiritual ( mrevparutoi) by nature: and that as gold, 
though mingled with fire, does not lose its beauty, 
bo they themselves, though wallowing in the mire 
of carnal works, do not lose their own spiritual 
essence, and therefore, though they eat things 
offered to idols, and are the first to resort to the 
banquets which the heathen celebrate in honour 
of their false gods, and abstain from nothing that 
is foul in the eyes of God or man, they say that 
they cannot contract any defilement from these 
impure abominations; and they scoff at us who 
fear God, as silly dotards (cf. v. 10), and hugely 
exalt themselves, calling tnemselves perfect , and 
the elect seed; and they even make lust a virtue, 
and call us mere animal men (rfwxtKobc), and say 
that we stand in need of temperance, in order to 
come to the pleroma, but that they themselves, 
who are spiritual and perfect, have no need 
thereof.”*—M.] 

Hawing no spirit.—DeWette says the re¬ 
ference lies to the Holy Spirit, although the Ar¬ 
ticle is wanting. Huther understands the ex- 

S ression of higher soul-life wrought by the Spirit. 

>ut in either case we should have a most stale 
summing-up of the characteristics of those ani¬ 
mal-minded men. Surely it is self-evident that 
persons like those here described, cannot have 
the Spirit of God and the new life and nature of 
regeneration. The negative yij, moreover, is de¬ 
cidedly opposed to such a supposition. Had 
Jude intended to convey that idea, he necessarily 
ought to have used ov; for the writers of the New 
Testament are more precise in this respect than 
is generally supposed. Winer, p. 494, sqq. fiij 
means: I might say that they have no spirit at 
all. We might altogether deny their possessing 
a rational spirit. This is the meaning of nvevfia , 
which, besides body and soul, is one of the con¬ 
stituents of our nature. Hence we may not con¬ 
clude from this passage, with Bengel, that “the 
spirit is no essential part of man.” On the 
contrary, it is that which essentially distinguishes 
man from an animal, a breath from (out of) God, 
the noblest part of our nature; but as, in the case 
of all natural men, it lies concealed since the fall 
in carnal and animal life, it may be so effectually 
sunk and buried under the flesh by continual 
sins, as if it were no longer extant. “ Conscience 
at last becomes blunted, almost to annihilation; 
the mind is dried up and killed, the higher con¬ 
sciousness lowered to a state of mere animal 
dreaming, the faculty of cognition ceases to ex¬ 
ist.” Stier. This state of induration was the 
condition of those animal men without spirit; 
they had almost reached the level of brutes, cf. 
v. 10. [Alford: These men have not indeed 
ceased to have tt vevya, as a part of their own tri¬ 
partite nature: but they have ceased to possess 


it in any worthy sense: it is degraded beneath 
and under the power of the in>xb, the personal 
life, so as to have no real vitality of its own. See 
Delitzsch, BibUsche Psychologic, } 2, “Das neue 
Geistesleben;” and Beck, “Umriss der' biblischen 
Seelenlehre , p. 86, sqq.”—M.] 

As contrasted with those men who had wan¬ 
dered so far from the true faith, Jude now exhorts 
the readers of his Epistle to give the more heed 
to building themselves up upon their most holy 
faith (v. 20). The principal exhortation, con¬ 
tained in v. 21, “Keep yourselves in the love of 
God,” is surrounded by three participial sen¬ 
tences, two of which at all events are doSrdi- 
nated, vis., boucodofurcvreg and npoadtxdpevou 
They indicate the manner how that keeping is to 
take place. The central Participle npoaevxdyevoc 
may either be joined to the preceding b irvetpan 
dyitf) and subordinated to tiroiKodopovmtq, or be 
connected with the sequel. Against the former 
connection de Wette advances three reasons with 
which we agree: a. The propriety of the thought 
per se; 6. The antithesis to the separatists lusts 
of those men abandoned by the Holy Spirit (and 
their own rational spirit) ;*c. The trinitarian ar¬ 
rangement of the language: to which we add, <L 
The infrequency of the expression “ to pray in 
the Holy Spirit,” which Huther explains as a 
praying in which the Holy Spirit is the moving 
and leading power, and in support of which Ben¬ 
gel cites Eph. vi. 18; Zeoh. xii. 10; John iv. 24. 
Should it be thought that this construction les¬ 
sens the force of rrpoaevxbyevoi, its central posi¬ 
tion admits of its being joined not only to the 
sequel, but also to the preceding words, provided 
it be not connected with b irvehyan dyly, which 
would be something different than praying in the 
Spirit 

Vkr. 20. Building up yourselves, etc.— 
(German: “Continue to build up yourselves with 
prayer on your most holy faith”) 

iricric here, as in v. 8 and 2 Pet. i„ 1, denotes 
objective faith, the truths of faith considered as a 
whole. This follows from the predicate and the 
verb, by which faith is qualified. The primary 
reference in most holy faith is antithetical to those 
unholy scoffers and deceivers, the secondary re¬ 
ference is general, and points to its origin, object 
and end. «• Jude thus addresses the saints just 
because it is a faith of the sanctified in the thrice 
Holy One, in whom they a^ and become holy.” 
Stier. 

boiKodofiovvTEC , to build upon it, and to build 
again, cf. oiKodoyfj, 1 Cor. iii. 9. Faith in God 
and Christ is the foundation on which we must 
build ourselves up, ever more firmly in all direc¬ 
tions, and into which we must ever root ourselves 
deeper and deeper. The term implies both 
strengthening and growth, cf. Heb. xii. 28; CoL 
ii. 6. 7; 2 Pet. i. 6; iii. 18; 1 Pet. ii. 6. 

iavrobg not=aX>Jj7jovs, although that is not ex¬ 
cluded. Bengel:—“Who first defends himself, 
may also save others.” 

In the Holy Spirit.—In His communion 
and power, not in reliance on their own wisdom 
and strength. [We can hardly agree with the 
construction advocated in the text, and see really 
no valid objection to irpoaevxbfievot being joined 
with b irveiipan dyty. — Fronmiiller’s artifi¬ 
cial arrangement strikes us as unnecessary 
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and a distinction without a difference. “To 
pray in the Holy Spirit ” is a clear idea, fhlly 
borne out by Bengel’s references, and in perfect 
keeping with the rest of the sentence. The three 
participles seem to be coordinated, building, 
praying and waiting being necessary to keeping 
ourselves in the love of God; the parallelism, 
moreover, is perfect, 1, ry ayturdry nurrei broi- 
Kodofimnney, 2, hv icvebpart dyup irpoaevxdpevoi, 8, 
irpoadexdfuvoi rb IXeoc k. t. A. In this trinitarian 
arrangement, moreover, we have an express re¬ 
ference to the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, and faith, love and hope grouped round 
“prayer in the Holy Spirit/’—M.] 

Vie. 21. Waiting for the mercy of our 
Lord Jeaua Christ onto eternal life. —The 
positive expression of the concluding caution of 
the second Epistle of Peter, “Beware lest ye fall 
from your own stedfastuess.” Compare here 
the repeated exhortations of our Lord to abiding 
in His love, Jno. xv. 4. 9. While it is true that 
nothing but the power of God can preserve us 
unto salvation, cf. 1 Pet. i. 6; 2 These. iiL 8; 
Jno. xvii. 6, it is equally true that we must do 
our part in this great work of God, and make 
faithful and good use of our gifts and graces for 
eur sanctification. Hence John says (1 Jno. v. 
18), “He that is begotten of God keepeth him* 
•elf, and that wicked one toucheth him not.” 
“ Man also, by exercising himself in the word of 
God, may strengthen his love to God, and thereby 
more riohly enjoy the love which God has to us.” 
John xiv. 21. Rieger. 

In the love of Qod. —This is the genitivus 
subjecti, in the love which God has to us, in which 
we are through faith. This explanation agrees 
best with the verb “keep,” and the reference to 
the mercy of Christ which follows it. Our love 
to God is kindled by His love to us. Rieger and 
Richter connect the two ideas. 

For the mercy of our Lord. —Cf. Tit. ii. 
18. Since npoodexbpevoi points to the future, the 
allusion is to the mercy by which Christ will glo¬ 
rify Himself in His saints in His great day, cf. 2 
Pet. iii. 12-15; Heb. ix. 28; 1 Thess. i. 10; Jas. 
ii. 18. Its opposite is the fire (v. 23), into which 
we belong according to our natural state. Even 
the most advanced Christians confess: “We ask 
for time and for eternity nothing but mercy.” 

Unto eternal life. —This may be connected 
with IXeoq, the saving mercy of Christ conducing 
to eternal life (de Wette), but the connection with 
“keepyourselves” seems more natural (Huther). 
[Hardly as natural as the connection with itpoo- 
oex^fievoL (Bengel).—M.l—The prominence given 
here to tne Trinity, “Holy Spirit, God, Jesus 
Christ,” should not be overlooked. 

Veb. 22. And on some, indeed, have 
compassion, etc.—Now follows a direction for 
the proper treatment of the weak and deceived 
among the body of believers. The textual crit¬ 
icism of this passage is difficult [see above Ap- 
par. Crit., v. 22.16.—M.]. Adhering to the com¬ 
mon reading, the first question relates to the 
meaning of diaKptvbpevoi, which signifies in the 
Middle, to contend or dispute with one , Acts xi. 2; 
Jude 9, but also to be at variance with oneself, Mtt. 
xxi. 21; Rom. iv. 20; xiv. 23; Jas. i. 6; in Ac¬ 
tive sometimes to prefer, distinguish, 1 Cor. iv. 7; 
then to cause to differ , to discern, Acts xv. 9; 1 Cor. 


xL 29; and lastly, to fudge , 1 Cor. xi. 81. The 
passage under notice admits only the sense to 
distinguish, disoern, or separate, which it also 
bears in classical Greek. The meaning would 
then be clear, as given in the translation, “Sep¬ 
arating them from others,” i. e., if you find in 
some only a spark of the love of Christ, have 
compassion on them and separate them in your 
judgment and conduct from others. Stier: “ On 
some have compassion, making a difference, L 
treating some mildly, others severely.”—ft? ph 
and be 6b are often used for 6 pbv and 6 6b. Wi¬ 
ner, p. 117. If we adopt, however, the more 
authentic reading: ofif pbv tkhyxrre dioKptvopimwe, 
duucpiveoOai cannot be taken in the sense of the 
Vulgate, but either in that of separation (Oecu- 
menius), or better in that of contention. Oeeumea- 
ius paraphrases: “If they separate themselves 
from you, before all things reveal their ungodli¬ 
ness.” But it is more correct to render: “when 
they contend with you, convict them, hold up to 
them their wrong and perverseness.” De WeUe 
and Bengel make 6taspivofUvovy==io doubt, to hes¬ 
itate between fidelity to ecclesiastical order and 
apostasy, and explain the word of the deceived, 
not the deceivers. Although this distinction is 
not indicated here, it is evident that the reference 
cannot be to false teachers, who were described 
as incorrigible in v. 12, but to weak, contentions 
and deceived members of the body of believers. 
Jude from v. 20 onwards, ceases to deal with the 
false teachers, and refers only to believers. 
[The New Testament use of the word dtaxpSuopm 
m Middle seems to preponderate in favour of 
“to doubt,” Acts x. 20; xi. 12; Rom. xiv. 28; 
Jas. i. 6; the note of Bengel on w. 22. 28 is as 
follows : “ Tria genera enumerat apostolus eorum, 
quorum saluti consulere sancti debeant, ac primus 
quidem genus intellectu laborat; secundum affect*, 
vehementer; tertiam affectu , minus vehementer. Ita- 
que I. elenchus sive demonstratio boni et mati debet 
iis , qui cum dubitationibus conflictantur, et m medio 
antipitique hserent. II. Quos ignis jam prope corrip- 
uit , ii rapida et, quacumque parte prehensi, serva- 
ri debent. III. Mibericobditer et Uniter trac- 
tandi sunt ii, que metu solo, el benigna period* de¬ 
monstrations, in viam reduci possunt .”—M.] 

Veb. 28. But others save in fear, etc .—-h 
is opposed to eXeelv; attack them strongly, 
influence them by motives of fear and terror; 
delineate heaven and hell to them. Huther thinks 
of the fear of the persons engaged in saving 
them: take heed, lest in the attempt to convert 
them, ye be drawn over to their side, and full a 
prey to their ruin. This yields a good sense, but 
the former explanation is preferable, the same 
precaution being necessary in the case of the 
first class of the deceived. [Doubtful whether 
the explanation commended by Fronmuller is 
tenable; the word fear seems hardly to describe 
the disposition of bold assailants, courage would 
be more apposite. Then the appeal to the fears 
of the deceived would require did rather than hv; 
we prefer, therefore, the interpretation of d® 
Wette: “with conscientious solicitude for the 
Church’s salvation and your own,” and Lillie’s 
briefer rendering: “In a spirit of fear.” Pri- 
Cffius in Crit. Sacri : “ Festinantes el trepidantes: 
eorum ritu qui illiquid ex flamma rapiunt, salpaU 
cos: Qarrow, ut loquitur Artemidorus.” —M.] 
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Plucking them oat of the fire.—Huther 
understands rvp of the ruin in which they al¬ 
ready find themselves. But this use of fire is 
not scriptural. Jude had spoken of eternal fire, 
▼. 7, as had Peter in 2 Pet. iii. 7. To that he 
refers back. Cf. Is. 1.11. 44 Behold, all ye that 
kindle a fire, that compass yourselves about with 
sparks: walk in the light of your fire and in the 
•parks that ye have kindled.” dpirbl^eiv denotes, 
as Huther rightly observes, hasty, almost violent 
snatching away, and indicates that they were al¬ 
ready in extreme peril of perdition. So Joshua, 
the high-priest, is called “a brand plucked out 
of the fire.” Zeoh. iii. 2. Cf. Amos iv. 11: 44 Ye 
were as a firebrand, plucked out of the burning.” 
8tier refers to wavering Lot, when the angels 
took him by the hand, and led him away, half by 
force, from the burning. {Terence, Andr. 1. 1. 
44 Qum tete tn ignem prqjicere voluit , prohibui, ter - 
vavi.” —M.J.—The other reading is: iXedrt (for 
Heart, see Winer, p. 97) tv +6(fy /uoovvrtc, 
where Heart is to be joined to tv fdjfy, and the 
latter to be understood of the caution to be ex¬ 
erted by those engaged in saving. Bengel dis¬ 
tinguishes the three classes as given above under 
▼. 22, although, as Stier remarks, they cannot 
be well distinguished. 

Hating even the gannent spotted by 
the flesh. —Their compassion and saving activi¬ 
ty must go hand in hand with sincere hatred of 
evil and every thing that is even outwardly con¬ 
nected with it. 44 Let not the saving love to the 
•inner'do detriment to the hatred of sin.” Stier. 
Is. Hi. 11. 

Kai, here in the sense of even. Hence v. Meyer: 
44 Hate, flee even every outward moral impurity 
and its infection, not only the inward, the flesh 
itself, but also the seemingly innocent trace of 
sin.” Bengel: 44 Hate the contamination which 
may pass from the flesh of those unclean per¬ 
sons to your outward and consequently also to 
your inward conversation.” 

[Oecumenius : rip tXtu rip irpbc avrovf oweirlo- 
6o rd fuoo<; rd irpd? rd puapd avrCxv tpya , piaobvruv 
vpuv kq2 /WeAAv aaopkvuv, teal rdv avrb nyf oapubg 
airrtjv tomXuptvov, t/toi pepxaoptvov avruv ^ 4 rwva, 
rif irpbc rijv avrvv odpua TrpotnpabaeL, ical avrov 
pSeXvpov xPVpaT^WTos .— M.] 

Xir&v, the tunic or inner robe, worn next to 
the skin; sometimes, however, it denotes also 
the outer garb. Here the figure of whatever be¬ 
longs to the outward appearance of men, their 
mode of Hfe, habits and manner of speech. [But 
the inner robe, nearest to the person is soiled by 
the stains of the flesh, that, therefore, ye must 
hate (Wordsw.). 44 Animas videlicet tunica macula - 
ta ett spiritut concupitcentiit pollutut camalibut” 
Clem. Alex. The expression of Jude is rather 
hyperboUcal than proverbial. Pricaeus: 44 It a 
ApULBIUS, FoBMIDANS, AO PROCUL PERHORRE8CENS 
btiam ipsam domum ejus: ac ti diceret, non tan - 
turn abhorrent conoivium ad quod vocabatur, ted et 
aedet iptat in quibut, illud convivium faciendum 
erat .”—M.] 

<rrrt%6u' f cf. Jas. iii. 6. 

DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 

[1. Flattery, pride and partiality mark the 
hireling; sincerity, humility and impartiality the 


true pastor (v. 16, cf. Jno. x. 1-17.) 44 Omnit qui 
adulator, out propter avaritum vel gloriam adula¬ 
tor” 

2. The cure of souls, like the practice of 
medicine, requires a skilful diagnosis of every 
spiritual disease and judicious treatment. Medi¬ 
cine must be given with reference to the nature 
of the disease and the constitution of the patient, 
but the mean8 used must in every case be ad¬ 
justed to the end, vis.: the salvation of the pa¬ 
tient. Seneca: 44 Aider cum alio agendum ett” 
Cassiodorus: 44 Aegrit non ona ccnua ealutit ett: 
alter cibit reficitur , alter per abttmentia benefiem 
tenuatur; hie lavacra molUa, Hit ferrum qumrit ad 
vulnera —M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The knowledge 44 that thus it must be” (Mtt. 
xxvi. 54; Jno. xvi. 1) is an admirable support of 
faith in affliction.—The spirit of scoffing is here 
represented as rooted not in the understanding, 
but in the heart sold to sin. The increase of 
scoffers belongs to the forerunners of the anti- 
christian time.— 44 By scoffing men completely 
break off the sting from God'S truth, which may 
interfere with their life according to their own 
lusts.” Rieoeb:— 44 It is only by standing fast 
in the faith resting on Apostolical testimony that 
we are secure against the stormy flood of the un¬ 
belief, scoffing and ungodliness of the last times. 
The hard struggles of Christians at the close of 
the Apostolical age with the fearful power of un¬ 
belief and scoffing are typical of similar conflicts 
in the last days before the judgment.—Edifying 
oneself and others is one of the chief duties of 
Christianity; complaining and disclosing hurts 
a poor art.—[ 44 Qui tibi Jam contuluit , contulat 
aliit.” Bengel. —M.].—The way of separation 
is displeasing to God, Prov. xviii. 1.—One of the 
seals of the truth of our religion is its insisting 
everywhere on holiness. The evangelical Church 
is built upon the immovable foundation of the 
Apostles and Prophets, and not on the quick¬ 
sand of human tradition.—The edifice of Chris¬ 
tianity must not only have a firm foundation, but 
ever be raised higher and firmer.—The only true 
progress—going to meet eternal life.—Those whe 
want first to do good works and conduct them¬ 
selves well, and afterwards to believe in God and 
put their trust in Him, turn the house upsido 
down and put the roof on the floor.—If our 
building is to prosper, it must not be done in our 
own spirit And strength, but in the Holy Spirit 
with unceasing prayer.—Prayer the surest and 
most necessary means for the building of Chris-. 
tianity.—If we have had any experience of the 
sweetness of the love of God, the monition 44 Keep 
yourselves in the love of God” is addressed to us. 
This is done by opening our hearts to God, by 
musing on His great Love to us unworthy men, 
by carefully noting every thing that may hinder 
or further us in love, and by waiting for the 
mercy of Christ.—The beginning and the end of 
evangelical Christianity are alike; every thing 
from first to last is the result of mercy and grace. 
—Christianity is an unfathomable sea of the 
mercies of Jesus Christ. Those who trust them¬ 
selves to it in penitence and faith will surely 
reach the haven of eternity.—Suffer yourselves 
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not to be deprived of tout part in this life, bat 
wait for eternal life where the treasures of the 
mercy of God will be fully opened to you.—If 
we hare found salvation in Christ, we are also 
seised by the desire of saving others; but we 
should take hold of every man according to his 
own peculiar wants.—Take heed lest in saving 
others thou burn thyself!—[“But I keep under 
my body, and bring it into subjection: lest that 
by any means, when I have preached to others, 
I myself should be a cast-away.” 1 Cor. ix. 27. 
—M.].—Divide the word rightly, classify your 
hearers, although some may not like it—-Our 
life should be nothing but a constant waiting for 
and desire of the life to come. 

Starks : — 0, the miserableness of the walk 
after one's own lusts! and yet many, alas!— 
perhaps thyself also, reader—walk after their 
own lusts, 1 Tim. vi. 9.—A teacher should deal 
with his hearers fairly, and, as far as possible, in 
love, for love often achieves more than the great¬ 
est punishment But if the rod gentleness can¬ 
not effect any thing, then it is lawful to use the 
rod woe, Zech. xi. 7; 1 Cor. iv. 21; 2 Tim. ii. 
24; iv. 2. Scoffingis a most fearful sin, for it 
makes of God and His word pastime and mock¬ 
ery ; it will rarely be seen that such scoffers at¬ 
tain to conversion, but in most instances they will 
be seen to come to a fearful end.—Would that there 
were not so many, even of the clergy, of whom we 
are constrained to say that they are carnal and have 
no spirit, and cannot please God, Rom. viii. 8. 9. 
—[A sad reflection on the status of the German 
clergy in 8tarks’s time; thank God, things look 
much better there now, and it is one of the great¬ 
est blessings of this country that its clergy are 
conspicuous for godliness of living.—M.].—Liv¬ 
ing stones must move of their own accord to the 
building, 1 Pet. ii. 5. Their architect is God, 
their level His word, their task-master the Holy 
Ghost, who dwelleth in them. Fair building, 
proof against fire and war! Rom. xiv. 19. 

Hkdinobr: —Where faith is the foundation of 
the Christian edifice, prayer as the fruit of hope, 
raises it to heaven, and love is its pinnacle and 
perfection, 1 Cor. xiii. 18.—If the offering of in¬ 
cense is to waft a sweet and grateftil odour to God, 
it must be kindled by heaven-descended fire, Acts 

ii. 2. 4; Lev. ix. 24; 2 Chron. vii. 1.—Time and 
people must be distinguished.—The same medi¬ 
cine, be it never so good, does not suit every dis¬ 
ease. Would that all sick Christian souls were 
treated according to their several wants! Let 
every one in his vocation of love do what he is 
able to God’s eternal praise and glory, 2 Tim. ii. 
15.—In the conversion of the ungodly and erring 
we require special wisdom, that different minds 
may be treated according to their kind, 1 Cor. 

iii. 1.—Fire must be removed by fire; although 
man with all his denunciations is not likely to 
accomplish much unless God clothe His word with 
power to strike men with fear and terror, Jer. 
xxiii. 29.— Sparing and waiting will not do; he 
that saves a soul is like an angel that plucks it 
from the hell-fire of Sodom, Jas. v. 20. —Those 
who would convert others should hate and shun 
sin. Therefore always begin at home in thy ef¬ 
forts to reprove and improve others, 1 Cor. ix. 
27.— How few are ashamed to walk in the eyes 


of God and His saints in the garb of the old 
Adam and of sin! Shame! Lord Jesus, clothe 
Thou me with the robe of Thy innocence and 
righteousness. 

[Hooker:—Per. 20. As in a chain, which is 
made of many links, if you pull the first, yon 
draw the rest; and as in a ladder of many staves, 
if you take away the lowest, all hope of asoend- 
ing to the highest will be removed; so because 
all the precepts and promises in the law and the 
Gospel do hang upon this, Believe; and because 
the last of the paces of God doth not follow the 
first, that He ^lorifieth none but whom He hath 
justified, nor justifieth any but whom He hath 
called to a true, effectual and lively faith in Christ 
Jesus, therefore 8t Jude exhorting us to build 
ourselves f mentioneth here expressly only faith, as 
the thing wherein we must be edified; for that 
faith is the ground and the glory of all the wel¬ 
fare of this building.—The strength of every 
building which is of God, standeth not in any 
man's arms or legs; it is only in our faith, as 
the valour of Samson lay only in his hair. This 
is the reason why we are so earnestly called upon 
to edify ourselves m faith. Not as if this bare ac¬ 
tion of our minds, whereby we believe the Gos¬ 
pel of Christ, were able in itself, as of itself, to 
make ns unconquerable and invincible, like 
stones, which abide in the building forever, and 
fall not out. No, it is not the worthiness of our 
believing, it is the virtue of Him in whom we be¬ 
lieve, by which we stand sure, as houses that are 
built upon a rock. He is a wise man which hath 
builded his house upon a rock; for he hath chosen 
a good foundation, and no doubt his house 
will stand. But how will it stand f Verily, by 
the strength of the rock which beareth it, and by 
nothing else.—M.] 

Sermon Themet :— 

Vv. 17. 18. Reason, not raillery, the proper 
test of religion. (Shorey). —The extreme folly 
and impiety of mocking at religion. (Warrbe). 

Vv. 20. 21. The spiritual building. (J. Tay¬ 
lor). —The principles and prospects of a servant 
of Christ (A. Fuller). 

Vv. 20-23. Religious errors arising from the 
abuse of ordinances. (Johx Miller). 

Vv. 22. 23. Growth in sin, or the several states 
and degrees of sinners, with the manner how 
they are to be treated. (Jeremy Taylor). 

Very valuable are R. Hooker's two sermons 
upon part of St Jude's Epistle, vv. 17-21, 
an analysis of which may prove suggestive to the 
reader. He treats of the following subjects: 
Imperfection of Human Language; Respect of 
God’s Word, the Test of Love to Him; Neutral¬ 
ity in Religion Intolerable; Ridicule of Holy 
things a Token of Unbelief; Three Ways by 
which Men separate from Christ; Our Conduct 
shows whether we are of the Body; The Papists 
Charge us with Apostasy; Comparison of Popery 
with the System of Jeroboam; How the Gospel 
Spiritualizes our Natural Instincts; Extravagant 
Building; Edification must begin from Faith; 
Case of Israel a Warning to the Gentiles; Fool¬ 
ishness of the Roman Doctrine of Merit; Edifi¬ 
cation depends much on Good Pastors; etc., etc 
-M.] 
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VEIL 24, 25. 


VERSES 24,25. 

Coktxjcts : — Conclusion and Doxology. 

24 Now 1 unto him that is able to keep you* from falling, and to present* .you faultless 

25 before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy, To the only wise 4 God our Sa¬ 
viour, 5 be glory and* majesty, dominion and power, 7 both now and ever. 8 Amen. 


Yarse 24. [* 6 «, but, better than now; 64 here introduce* an important thought, and i* tantamount to: u False teach¬ 
ers may seek for glory elsewhere, but you will ascribe it all to God through Christ.” Wordsworth.—M.J 

* Tischendorf reads avrovt applying to the deceived. Do Wette says that this difficult reading ought to 

be preferred. He thinks that the author, soaring in devotion, turns, as it were, away from the readers, 
and yet means them. Untenable. If «vroi»ti» genuine, it would confirm the view that vv. 22. 23 re* 
frr to deceived believers, [v p a « U the reading of C. G., Bee., Elz., Lachm., Yulg., Syr., Arab., JSthi- 
op., al.—M.] 

p v r n 9 a i, German: stelltn. to set. “ The only instance, out of 19, in which a transitive form of I <r r ij /t i 
is translated present in E. Y.” Lillie.—M.J 

Verse 25. + omitted in A. B. C. Sin., and rejected by Griesb., Schols., Lachm., Tischend., al.; it has probably 

crept in from 1 Tim. i. 17 ; Rom. xvi. 27. [Germau retains it.—M.J 

• Griesbach and other reliable authorities add: 6ii ’Iij<ro5 XpierroO row nvpiov o n <o v. SoTischon- 

dorf. [It is found in A. B. C., Sin., G., aU nod is therefore the authentic readings—M.J 

P k a iafter 6o$a cancelled by Lachm., Tischend., Meyer, Peyle, Wordsworth, af. It is wauting in Cod. Sin. 

7 Griesbach and others add aftor < { o v <r i o, wpb varrbj row aiwvoc. Comprehensive description «of 
eternity. Tischendorf pronounces the reading well-authenticated. [It is found in A. B. C.,Cod. Sin.,0., 
received by Schulz, Lachm., Tischend., Alford, Wordsworth, al., but not adopted by FronmUUer; it is the 
most authentic reading—M.J 

P«ic wdvras rows a ierat, literally, 44 unto all the ages,” Germ.: 44 unto all eternities.” The Italian, 
tutti i sccoli , and the French, 4 Unu Its sibdts ,’ are the most literal versions. 

[German of both verses:— 44 But to Him that is able to keep you inoffensively, and to set you before the 
face of His glorious majesty unblamable with exceeding joy, to the only wise God be glory and high¬ 
ness, strength and power l>oth now and In all eternities. Amen.” 

[Translate:— 44 But to Him that is able to keep you from fklling and to set you in the presence of Ills 
• glory faultless with exceeding Joy, to the only God our Saviour through Jesus Christ our Lord, be glory, 

majesty, strength and authority, before all eternity, and now and unto all the ages. Amen.”—M.J 
p Tm Subscription :— / o u d a exuTToXr] xaOoXtxr]. C. al.: too too axoaToXoutou- 
da ext <ft o Xrj. L.al.: ere XetwOrj <rov d e to xat t] too tooda xaO- 

o X t XT] e x t <ft o At), dot; a cot o 0 e o <; } o 0eo c, o 0eoq y o fiax- 

po 0 u fiatv e x e ft o t to) av a£ t to d o u Au> (Too, K.: I o o d a ex c<r- 

T O X 7], A.: I o O d a B., Sin. Omitted by many Cursives.—M.J 


F^XEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

Vsr. 24. Bat to Him that is able, etc.— 
The praise of God blends with the comfortable 
assurance that God can and will keep them even 
to His throne. 

rip 6h dwaphxp; this conclusion greatly resem¬ 
bles that in Rom. xvi. 25. Verse 21 might sug¬ 
gest the doubt “Shall we succeed to keep our¬ 
selves in the love of God?” This doubt Jude 
solves by his reference to the power of God. 

To keep you; v/iag <pvXd^cu. Protect you 
from the perils of seduction, and preserve you 
in love, v. 21; cf. 2 Thess. iii. 3. [Alford: “The 
occurrence of avrovc (which is almost beyond 
doubt the true reading instead of iyac of Rec. or 
of A), can only be accounted for by the sup¬ 
position that St. Jude writes here, as of all to 
whom he has been addressing himself, in the 
third person, as if he was praying to God for 
them. His reason for not using vpdc may have 
been his desire to include also in the term those 
who might be convicted, rescued from the fire, 
and compassionated, as well as his more imme¬ 
diate reader. But it is hardly likely, in the 
solemn close of his Epistle, that he should mean 
by avrffcf those only.” —M.] 

From foiling; dmaurros, found only here, 
from irrafo, to stumble or strike against, cf. 2 
Peter i. 10; James iii. 2; it 10. Stier: “Who 


does not make or has not made a false step in 
his walk.” 

In the presence of His glory; cf. 2 Peter 
i. 17. A special manifestation of it will take 
place at Christ’s coming to judgment. 

Set; in that decisive day He will set them on 
His right hand and own them as His own, 2 
Thess. i. 7. 10; Matt. xxv. 33; 1 Cor. vi. 2. 8; 
Rev. i. 6. 6; iii. 21; v. 10. 

Faultless; Eph. i. 4; v. 27; Col. i. 

22; Heb. ix. 14; 1 Pet. i. 19; Rev. xiv. 6. With¬ 
out the stains of sin, so that even the devil, the 
arch-blamer, cannot reproach them with any 
thing, after they have been cleansed and washed, 
v cf. 2 Peter iii. 14; Phil. ii. 15. 

With exceeding joy .—b dyidAXiAoei, cf. 1 
Peter iv. 18; i. 6-9; 2 Tim. ii. 10; Rev. xix 7. 

Vbr. 25. To the only (wise) Qod, etc.— 
Amen. 

pdwpy cf. 1 Tim. i. 17; Rom. xvi. 27; applies to 
God the Father, cf. John xvii. 8; Rev. xv. 14. 

Oar Savioar.—A predicate of God the Fa¬ 
ther, as the above-mentioned clause 6th I rpjov 
Xptarov Ttri> Kvptdv ijpuv is probably genuine, as in 
1 Tim. ii. 8, and as the Father is called in the 
Old Testament Saviour and Redeemer, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 39; Ps. cvi. 21; 2 Sam. xxii. 8; 1 Chron. 
xvii. 85. He is our Saviour through the media¬ 
tion of the Son, for 6th belongs to ourfjpt, not to 
the sequel, cf. Tit. i. 8; ii. 10; iii. 4. [See Ap- 
par. Crit., v. 25, note 5.—M.] 
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Glory (and) majesty.—[See Appar. Crit., 
▼. 26. 6.—M.], c* 2 Peter iii. 18; Rom. xi. 36; 
xvi. 27; Rev. i. €. peyaXuouvrj, cf. Deut xxxii. 3, 

LXX. = Snj Heb. i. 8; viiL 1. His wonder- 

fill greatness, as He is called in Scripture the 
Highest and Most High. 

Kpdrog (German: power), strength. According 
to Roos, the essential, immovable strength of the 
Divine Being, which fainteth not, neither grows 
weary (Isa. xl. 28). 

i^ovoia [German: might), authority. His sove¬ 
reignty, lordship and rule of all things. 66£a 
and Kp&Tos are also found close together, 1 Peter 
iv. 11; v. 11; Rev. i. 6; v. 13. Each of these 
attributes occurs in connection with one related 
to it. Stier defines the sense as follows: “The 
glorious majesty and the greatness of the love of 
God is praised for the good out of His fulness 
given, restored and preserved to His own; His 
mighty power is praised for the conquest of evil 
unto the victory of salvation attending the for¬ 
mer.” We have probably to supply t<rru, as 1 
Peter iv. 11. 

Amen, similar to the conclusion of other doxo- 
logies, Rom. i. 25; 2 Peter iii. 18; so it is; it is 
assuredly true. 

[The clauses 6th Irprov Xpurrov rov tcvplov r/puv 
and Tcpd iravrbs rov aluvoq have an important bear¬ 
ing, the first being “directed against heretics 
who separated Jesus from Christ, and did not 


acknowledge Him as the Giver of all grace from 
God;” the second as “ asserting the eternal pre¬ 
existence of Christ against the false teachers.* 9 
(Wordsworth): from the latter, says Lillie, may 
be derived the liturgical fonhula: “As it weu in 
the beginning.” —M.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Rieger :—“Thatwhich is impossible with men, 
is possible with God, who gladly uses His Divine 
power both in the first wakening of faith, Eph. i. 
19, and in keeping us to the end, John x. 28. 99 
“For the good wrought in and by the accom¬ 
plishment of His purpose of grace, honour and 
majesty are due to Him; for the evil conquered 
in and by the same power and might be ascribed 
to Him. Faith ascribes this doxology now , and 
hope is assured that there will be abundant cause 
for it throughout eternity." 

Starks :—God can do all things by His grace; 
this is the consolation of His elect and servants, 
PhiL iv. 13.—0, eagerly-desired sight of the 
glory of Christ! Moses desired to see it in this 
life, and I cherish the same desire; but a sinful, 
guilty, mortal man may not see it, but in eter¬ 
nity I shall see it and not another, 1 John iii 2; 
Ps. xlii. 8, [cf. Job xix. 27.—M.].—All the do¬ 
ings of men are evil, if they aim not at the spread 
of the honour and glory of God, 1 Cor. x. 81. 
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